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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1. The present Table* •?/ Contents refers to the twelve numbers of the 
International Review of Agricultural Economics published from January 
to December, 1916, an^nuudes, therefore, all the articles and notes dealing 
with co-operation, insurance, credit and agricultural economy in general 
contained in these volumes . 

2. The articles and notes relating to co-operation have been grouped 
in 25 classes ; those dealing with insurance are divided into 11 classes ; those 
which deal nMh+credit into 8 classes ; and those \ which treat of agricultural 
economy in general into i&.^+A complete list of these classes precedes the 
table . In our classification have followed the rule o£ single entry and , 
placed under only one heading those articles ayd notes whim, from the nature 
of the subject treated , might appear in more than one group. 

As it is not in every caw clear why an article or note has been assigned 
to one group rather than to ano$k%v A the deader rmist.be prepared to refer to the 
several analogous groups in any one .0/ which a particular article or note might 
appear. A dairymen's co-operative society, for example, might have as its 
object the protection of the general economic interests of dairy farmers as a 
class , or siCply the improvement of the methods of production, transport > and 
sale, or again the purchase and collective use of animals of the special dairy 
type?* An article relating to such a society might appear under various head- 
ings, according as it dealt more particularly with one or other of these objects . 

3. In each group the articles and notes have been subdivided by countries, 
following the aphabetical order . For each country the articles are arranged 
in the chronological order in which they were published. We have added a table 
giving the classification by countries . 
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IV. Intervention of the State and of public authorities. 

'V. Central State institutions. 
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VII. Central institutions of agricultural co-operative societies. 
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and sale. 

X. Co-operative productive societies. 
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XII. Co-operative dairies. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of June 7th, 1905, which was ratified by 40 Govern- 
ments. Fifteen other Governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government Institution in which each Country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international sphere, 
shall : 

(а) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani- 
mal products, the commerce in agricultural products, and the prices pre- 
vailing in the various markets. 

(б) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as possible, 
the above information. 

(c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work. 

(d) Make known new diseases of plants which may appear in any 
part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress of the 
diseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective. 

(e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur- 
ance, and credit in all their aspects ; collect and publish information which 
might be useful in the various countries for the organisation of works 
connected, with agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit. 

(/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is occasion 
for it, measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and 
for ftte improvement of their condition, aftei having utilized all the 
necessary sources of information, such as the wishes expressed by interna- 
tional or other agricultural congresses, or by congresses of sciences applied 
to agriculture or agricultural societies, academies, learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SILESIA, 


sources : 

GEDENKBUCH DES VERB ANDES LANDW IRTSCHAFTLICHER GENOSSENSCHAFTEN IN SCHLESIEX 
1894-1914. ANLASSLICH DES 20 JAHRIGEN BESTANDES DES VFRBANDES HERAUSGEGEBEN 
von dessen Vorstand ( Memorial of the Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
in Silesia 1894-1914, Published for the 20th. Anniversary of the Foundation of the Federation 
by the Board of Management of the Federation ). Billitz, 1914. 

BERICHT DES ALLGEMEINEN VERB ANDES IfANDW. GENOSSENSCHAFTEN IN OESTERREICH tfBER 

seine. Tatigkftt in den Jahren igoy, 1906 und 1907. i. Teil (Report of the General 
Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Austria upon its work in the Years 1905, 
1906 and 1907. Part), Vienna, 1908. 

Do. for the years 1908 and 1909. Vienna, 1910. 

Do. for tlie years 1910 and 1911. Vienna, 1912. 

Oestkrrki emsciiE schlesische landwirtschaftliche Zeixung, Organ der I, and* und 

I'ORSTWIRTSCIIAFTSGESFXLSCHAFT IN TROPPAU, UND MlTTEILUNGEN DES VERBANDES, 
# JaiirgAnoe 1893-1896 ( Agricultural Journal for Austrian Silesia, organ of the Agricultural 
and Forestry Society inTroppau , and Communications of the Federation, Years 1893-1896). 
Nachrtciitkn dfs Vkrbandes der Spar- und Dardehenskassenvereine in Schlesien, 
Jahrgangk vom 1 896 an (News of the Federation of Rural Loans and Savings Banks in Si- 
lesia. Years from 1896 onwards). 


Introduction: general observations. 

'Austrian Silesia is bounded on the North and West by Prussian Silesia, 
on the South by Moravia and Hungary and on the east by Galicia. The 
northern part of Moravia, consisting of the district of Mistek, extends into 
Austrian Silesia and separate it into two portions, the former circles of 
Tescheu and Troppau. 
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Austrian Silesia covers 5,147 square kilometres, or 1.72-% of the area 
of Austria, and in 1911 it had 758,665 inhabitant** in 498 communes and 697 
fractions with 86,000 houses. Of the population, 41.25 % are engaged in 
agriculture, 42.12 % in manufactures, 6.66 % in trade, and 9.97 % are in 
the public services or belong to the liberal professions. 

The soil of Silesia is cultivated as follows : 254.106 ha. are arable laud, 
6.695 ha. are gardens and 62,087 ha. meadows and pasture land, 175,835 ha. 
are covered with forest and 149 ha. are lakes or marshes. Of the total 
area 49.4 % is arable, 5.8 % is meadow land, 1.3 % market gardens, 6.2 % 
pasture land, and 34.2% forest; lakes or marshes cover 0.02% and 3.1% 
represent areas exempt from taxation. 

In 1912, 126,698 quintals of wheat and 583,782 quintals of rye were 
produced; the barley crop was 298,767 qls., the oats crop 710,253 qls., and 
potatoes yielded 2,706,886 qls. The sugar beet yield was 537.263 qls., and 
the yield of beetroot for cattle food 860,491 qls. Clover yielded 1,061,609 
quintals of hay ; and the meadows 696,343 qls. The fruit produced amounted 
to 180,000 qls. According to the cattle census of 1910. Silesia had 31,769 
horses, 196,526 oxen, 35,672 goats, 144,209 pigs and 5,748 sheep. 

In 1912 Silesia produced 70,533,967 qls. of coal valued at 74,137,273 crs. 
In regard to manufactures it is to be observed that the textile {industries 
flourish ; the woollen manufactures of Bielitz, Troppau, Jagemdorf, 
Teschen, etc., are well known and they supply wollen goods to the whole 
of Austria as well as exporting abroad. Silesia also produced sugar, beet, 
chemical products, porcelain, etc. (1). 


§ 1. Origin and development of agricultural co-operation 

IN SILESIA. 

Silesian agricultural co-operation dates from about 1880. Economic 
organisations were indeed to be found in the towns even earlier, but they 
represented urban interests more than anything else and maintained rela- 
tions with the country only in so far as was absolutely necessary for the* 
development of their activity. 

Rural economic conditions, above all those of rural credit, were at the 
time deplorable ; the absence of any agricultural credit institute had dis- 
astrous results for the whole rural economy of the country. The character- 
istics of this period are the dependence of the peasants on the urban credit 
organisations, the increasing dearness of credit and the complete tyranny 
of the usurers. Everywhere, even amongst the smallest farmers, it was felt 
that this state of things could not be endured and a way must be four^l to 
rescue the farmers from their painful position. So the first Raiffeisen banks 
were founded, a large number of them between 1888 and 1894. 


(1) See Oesterreidusches stahsttsche i Han>ibuch , XXXI Jakrgang* 1912 Vienna, (Vcftricta 
Sohn, 19x3. • 
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To form atydea of the difficulties against which the agricultural classes 
of Silesia had to contend, jt fe enough to read the reports of the oldest of 
these societies ; mention is there made of interest at the rate of 365 % 
exacted by the merciless ♦usurers, above all in West Silesia. 

One of the most active promotors in Silesia of the system and ideas of 
F. W. Raiffeisen was Prof. A. Kaiser, who was efficiently seconded by Dr. 
A. Kulisz. After visiting Neuwied and many other co-operative societies 
of the district in 1880, Kaiser began an active propaganda among the farm- 
ers of the whole region ; his work had almost immediate success and almost 
all the older Raiffeisen societies of Northwest Silesia owe their foundation 
to his efforts. At the same time, in Middle Silesia, in the district of Troppau 
and Jagerndorff, the Imperial and Royal Agricultural and Forest^ Soci- 
ety of Austrian Silesia ( Osterr.-schles . Land - und Forstwirtschaftsgesell - 
schaft) was doing useful work in the same direction, principally by means of 
its secretary Kollatschek; to the action of this society is also due the 
foundation of the Federation, as we shall presently see. 

In 1887-1888 the Diet of Silesia took into consideration the question of 
granting subventions to the Raiffeisen societies, and on October 5th., 188S, 
decided to grant subventions as well as loans of not more than i,boo fl. at 
3% to be repaid in at most five annuities. Afterwards these societies were 
granted the privileges accorded by the laws No. 91 of June 1st., 1889 and 
No. hi of June nth., 1894, in respect of reduction of stamp duty and other 
dues for rural banks. 

In 1893 the movement in favour of the creation ol a strong co-operative 
credit organisation in Silesia increased in importance especially through 
the action of the above mentioned Agricultural and Forestry Society of Trop- 
pau and of E. Tiirk of Bielitz. Official statistics of the Raiffeisen societies 
published at that date contain the following information on the subject : in 
1886 one Raiffeisen society was registered ; in 1888, two ; in 1889, four ; in 
1890, one; in 1891, two; in 1892, eight ; in 1893. sixteen ; in 1894, twelve. 
Thus altogether, between 1886 and 1894, as many as 46 societies had been 
registered. 

But, hardly were the first, difficulties overcome, when the need was felt 
oi federating the various banks for their common objects ; in fact they were 
delicate institutions requiring an orderly and unexceptionable management 
in order to gain and keep that public confidence, on which their very exist- 
ence depends. In a word, the need was felt for a common organisation 
to direct the movement and promote its extension and give it unity of aim 
and a. uniform character. The above mentioned society has the merit of 
having prepared the ground for this organisation by means of extensive pro- 
paganda among the existing agricultural co-operative credit associations 
and having started the idea and promoted the foundation of the organisation. 
It must be remembered that at that date there was only one Federation of 
the kind in Austria, the German Moravian Federation, so that the constitu- 
tion of the Silesian Association had still the character of a novelty the 
importance and advantages of which could not then be foreseen. 
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The “ Federation of the Rural Toan and Savings Banks of Silesia, a 
Registered limited Liability Company ” (Verband der Spa 9 - und Barlehen- 
kassenvereine in Schlesien , r. G. m. b . H.) was founded at Bielitz on January 
14th., 1894 ; of the 24 rural banks represented irtthe Constituent assembly, 
17 at once became Members of the Federation. Its principal objects are : 

(1) to promote co-operation generally and especially that for the de- 
velopment of personal credit and thrift in the farming class ; 

(2) to favour the development and progress of the co-operative societies 
by means of improved rules and an orderly and uniform conduct of technical 
and administrative business ; 

(3) to supervise their working with the help of ordinary and special 
inspections ; 

(4) to defend and w r atch over their moral, material, legal and adminis- 
trative interests ; 

(5) to develop and direct the business of credit, purchase and sale, 
and promote relations of mutual interest, and every possible form of mutual 
assistance ; 

(6) to prepare complete co-operative statistics; 

(7) to found a central financial institute, a federal bank to act as a 
clearing house for the several credit societies, supplying them with the funds 
they need and investing their surplus funds for them. 

Every member had to take four shares in the federation at 25 Austrian 
florins each paid up, and to give a garantee up to five times the amount of 
the shares taken. 

In terms of § 66 of the rules, the Junta of the Silesian Diet has the right 
to inspect the documents and books of the Federation at any moment, to 
examine the cash in hand and the management of affairs and to demand ex- 
planations on any matter connected with the Federation ; to summon the 
Council of Supervision ( Anwaltschaftsrat-Aufsichtsrat ) and the General Con- 
gress ( Verbandstag ) to examine and decide on proposals made by the Junta 
itself. 

The Junta is further invited to take part in the Meetings of the Board 
of Management and the federal meetings, and has a right to be represented 
at them by a delegate who may address the meetings but not vote. 

The Junta has made extensive use of these rights every year. 

The difficulties the Federation had to overcome were many and various ' 
but it overcame them all and at once attained a strong position and won the 
unlimited and unconditional confidence of the members. This success 
deserves to be mentioned here, because the Silesian Federation was, as we 
have said, the first institution of the kind in Austria ; there was, therefore, 
a lack of that experience, which has facilitated the path of all institutions 
of the kind that were founded later. 

In this case everything had to be created ex novo and it may be fairly 
stated that the Silesian Federation became the model for similar institu- 
tions in other provinces of the Empire. 

We shall give the following further statistics for this period. On Jan- 
uary 30th., 1894, the Diet granted, at the request of the Agricultural c and 
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Forestry Society of Austrian Silesia, a subvention of 500 fL to the Federation, 
which hfcd only*just been formed, and thus helped in the foundation and work 
of the institution. When tfte respective general meetings of the several rural 
banks had confirmed thejr affiliation to the Federation, the latter was able 
to make application for registration, and was registered on May 15th., 1894 
(notification of the Imperial Royal Provincial Tribunal of May 15th., 1894, 
No. 4,968). The actual affiliation of the 17 rural banks, and the registration 
of the Federation permitted of the convocation of the first meeting of the 
Council of Supervision to be formed : the meeting was held on J une 10th. and 
nth., 1894, at Troppau and there a large programme of work entered on the 
agenda was fully dealt with. 

On November ist., 1894, the Central Bank was founded; its foundation 
completed the work undertaken for the organisation of rural co-operative 
credit and filled a gap which was keenly felt and hindered the wider diffusion 
of rural banks in the country. The Central Bank served above all for the in- 
vestment of surplus cash at suitable interest, with every security for the 
capital, while it provided the funds 'required for the work of the rural banks 
on easy and favourable terms. 

The Central Silesian Bank has no financial management of its own ; the 
work was undertaken by the Bielitz Branch of the Bohemian Union bank, 
which has arranged suitable rates of interest with the Central Bank. 

The Communications of the Federation (No. 10 of July 4th., 1895) show 
that the federated banks had increased to 26 by that date. 

On March ist., 1896, there appeared the first number of the organ of the 
Federation under the title of “ Nachrichten des Verbandes der Spar- und Dar- 
lehenskassenvereine in Schlesien ” (News of the Federation of the Rural Loans 
and Savings Banks of Silesia). Before this date some of the information re- 
garding the Federation was published in the “ Oesterreichische-schlesische 
landwirtschaftliche Zeitung” (Agricultural Journal for Austrian Silesia) and 
some separate papers called “ Mitteilungen 1 ' ( Communications ). 

In 1896 the question of amending the rules so as to include in the Feder- 
ation all co-operative societies which serve agricultural purposes was for the 
first time considered, but the amendment in this sense could not be carried at 
# that date. The matter remained in suspense until 1901, when it was decided 
to indude them, as is related below. In 1896, again, the Federation was 
charged to act as a medium in obtaining credit on mortgage. 

In 1897 there was a new and very considerable increase in the number of 
federated societies. Since 1898 courses of technical instruction have been held 
at Bielitz for the staff of the rural banks with the object of rendering the sys- 
tem of bookkeeping uniform. The Federation gives certificates showing at- 
tendance and results of the instruction, and these serve to show the ability 
of tjie candidate to keep books on the system approved by the Federation and 
this certificate facilitates the students in finding situations in the federated so- 
cieties as bookkeepers and cashiers in the Rural Banks. 

In the meeting of the Board of Management and the general meetinghetd 
at the same time on October 26th. and 27th., 1897, it was decided that the 
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Silesian Federation should enter the General Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies of Austria, Vienna. • # 

At the end of 1898 the federated rural banl£s <£ Silesia were 99 in number. 

In 1901 amendments were introduced into the rules of the Federation. 
This was necessary in order that provision might lie made in them for rales 
in regard to collective purchase of articles of consumption. The amendments 
were approved m the Federal Meeting of August 28th., 1901, and by decision 
of the Imperial and Royal Provincial Court of Troppau of September 24th., 
1901, they were entered in the register of co-operative societies. The Fede- 
ration since that date has been styled Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of Silesia, Registered Society, Ltd. 

In place of the Council of Supervision, a Presidential Board was established 
consisting of 5 members and, in addition to tins, a Council of Supervision, 
consisting of nine members. 

The object of the Federation was now better defined and its functions also 
extended so that it -was made the medium for obtaining credit on mortgage for 
the members of the federated societies, for purchasing goods and farm requi- 
sites, and for manipulating, preparing for use and selling the produce of mem- 
bers of the Federation and for founding other institutions to serve to encour- 
age agriculture and improve agricultural practice. 

The value of the shares (50 cr., every society, as above said, having to 
hold at least 4) was not altered ; it was, however, laid down that every federated 
society with more than ico members must take and pay for another share of 
equal value for every 25 members over the 100. 

Individual members of the board of management of the Federation had 
to purchase at least one share of the above value and give a guarantee in the 
same way as the other members for an amount equal to 20 times the value 
of his shares. 

The number of the federated societies had risen on January 14th., 1904, 
to 152, and of these 136 were rural loan and savings banks ; 9 were co-operative 
dairies ; 4 were co-operative distilleries, 2 co-operative mills and 1 an agricultural 
association. 

On the coming into force of the new law on inspection of co-operative 
societies of June 10th., 1903, Boll. L. I. No. 133, by which the inspection of co- 
operative societies every two years was made compulsory, the Federation was* 
authorized, by notification of the Lieutenant Governor of Silesia of August 
7th., 1903, No. 19,571, to appoint inspectors for the societies affiliated to it; m 
a word, its right to inspect the work of the societies affiliated to it was recognised. 

. 0n tlie occasion of the floods of July 12th. and 13th,, 1903, which were a 
veritable catastrophe for the farmers in Silesia, it could be seen what was the 
pow'er of resistance and the strength of the organisation of agricultural credit 
on a co-operative basis in Silesia and above all that of the Central Bank, w-hidi 
was seen in its allowing its debtors to delay payment and in the liberal gratffc of 
loans in the regions affected. 

The Federal Meeting of June 23rd., 1904, decided on a new amendment of 
the rules of the Federation, above all in regard to the federal shares. Their 
value was reduced to 10 crs. ; their number is fixed by the presidential bo^rd 
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according to the special conditions of each federated society but every federated 
member must tal^p at least three and only as an exception may possess more than 
60. The former shares of 5^ ci«. value were therefore divided into five equal 
parts each, but there was no partial refund on them, nor were the provisions 
in regard to guarantee modified. 

The Federation followed with special interest the development of the soci- 
eties for production in the region, especially that of the co-operative dairies. 

The year 1905 deserves mention as of capital importance in the history 
of the Federation. Owing to the difficulties besetting Silesian agriculture in 
1903 and 1904, the Government was obliged to grant extensive assistance in 
the region under the name of Notstandsaktion ; the Viennese Departments of 
Agriculture ana Home Affairs and the Silesian Diet all took part in the work. 
Their action included the supply of large quantities of fodder, seeds and food- 
stuffs. The Silesian Federation received a total supply of 1,250 truckloads 
valued at 1,232,205 crs. 

From the date of its foundation in 1894 up to 1907, the Federation had onfy 
to register a continuous increase m the number of federated societies ; in 1908, 
however, there was a sudden important decrease due to the secession of 57 
Polish rural banks, which joined the newly founded Polish Silesian Federation 
with headquarters at Teschen. The secession of these banks was due to 
purely racial causes. The total number of Polish Banks that left the Federation 
was 67 ; 28 Polish banks, however, remained in the German Federation. 


§ 2. Agricultural co-operation in silesia prom the foundation of 
the Federation of Agricultural Societies in Silesia up to 1913 
(1894-1913). 


A. — Rural Loan and Savings Banks . 

As we have just stated, in the period from 1894, when the Federation was 
founded, up to 1907 the number of the rural banks increased continually. In 
I9#8, however, there was a large decrease, due to the sudden secession of as 
many as 47 banks, all Polish, the number of seceders increasing in 1909 to 67 ; 
they joined the new Polish Federation with headquarters at Teschen. Since 
then the number of federated banks has remained stationary, as it has reached 
the limit required in the region. 

In the following table we show the number of Raiffeisen Banks that have 
joined and left the Federation and that of those actually federated. We also 
give figures in regard to the nationality of the banks. 
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TabeE I. — Raiffeisen Banks Federated between 1894 ^and 1913. 


* 


Year 

Affiliations 

Secession 

Actual Number 

German 

Polish 

Czech 

Total 

German 

Polish 

Czech 

Total 

German 

Polish 

Czech 

*3 

1894 




1 

19 





19 



19 

1895 

; 7 

2 

— 

9 

— 

— 

- — 


26 

2 

— 

28 

1896 

1 

22 

5 

I 

28 

— 

— 

— 



48 

7 

I 

56 

1897 

8 

5 


13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

56 

12 

1 

69 

1S98 

, n 

12 

3 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

71 

24 

4 

99 

1899 

6 

7 

1 

14 

— 




— 

77 

3 i 

5 

113 

1900 

3 

5 

— 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

36 

5 

121 

1901 . ... 

| 1 

3 

— 

4 

— 

— 

2 

2 

81 

39 

3 

123 

1902 ..... 

2 

4 

i — 

6 

— 

— 

— 


83 

43 

3 

129 

1903 

; 2 

3 

! ~~ 

5 

— 

— 

— 



85 

46 

3 

134 

1904 

5 

: 8 

! 

, *3 

— 

_ 



90 

54 

3 

147 

1905 

4 

'■ 4 I — 

: 8 


— 

X 

I 

94 

58 

2 

154 

1906 

— 

. 8 

: — 

8 

— 

i 

— 

— 

94 

65 

2 

161 

1907 

; — 

1 i 

1 — 

7 


i — 

— 

— 

94 

72 

2 

168 

190S ..... 

2 

; 8 

— 

10 

I 

! 46 

— 

47 

| 95 

34 

2 

I 3 1 

1909 

4 ! 9 

' — 

13 : 

— 

i 21 

— 

21 

97 

24 

2 

123 

I 9 IO 

2 

i 5 

1 — 

7 

— 

; — 

2 

j 2 

IOI 

27 

— 

128 

I9II 

2 


— 

I 2 

;i — 

1 __ 

| — 

— 

103 

27 

— 

130 

1912 

1 

— 

: — 

! 1 

li 1 

| 

! — 

— 

103 

27 

— 

130 

* 9*3 

3 

1 1 

1 

i “ 

! 4 

! 

i! — 

:i 

1 

1 

— 

106 

28 

— 

134 


i 


The general progress of the Silesian Credit societies in 1911 and 1912 is 
shown in the following table giving figures for 130 rural banks. 
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% 'I'abee II. — General Progress of Credit Societies. 

% 


♦ 1 

Particulars 

s 

! Situation at the End 
of 191* 

(130 Banks) 

Crowns 

Situation at the End 
of 1912 
(130 Banks) 

| Crowns 

Increase ( 4 -) 
or Decrease ( — ) 
in amount 

Crowns 

Shares In the Federation .... 

262,133.38 

l 

1 

296,044.47 

+ 

33,911.09 

Eoans Received 

1,995,802.09 

2.515,249-78 

+ 

5x9,447-69 

Savings Deposits i 

> 19,326,011.50 

20,211,229.46 


885.217.96 

noans Made 

15,538.637-46 

18,133.967.95 

+ 

2*595,330.19 

Goverment Securities 

304,754.80 

248,209.46 

— 

20,545.40 

Profits 

67,009.71 

76,086.02 

4 “ 

■9,076.31 

Eosses 

440.7° 

2,392.12 

4 - 

1,851.42 

Working Expenses ....... 

36,985.92 

44,606.78 

4 * 

7,620.86 

Reserve Funds 

Total Business done (incomings 

395,835-51 

448,643.46 

4 - 

52^07.95 

and outgoings) 

28,808,650.02 

34 > 079 > 546 . 6 o 

4 - 

5,270,896.58 


The above tableneeds no comment : the figures, in fact, sp^ak for them" 
selves. We shall only remark the regular increase in the amount of federal- 
shares, only stopping in 1908, in which year there was a decrease of 66,000 
crowns, an amount less than we should expect in view of the withdraw al from the 
Federation of a third of the rural banks ; butini9i2theamounthad again in- 
creased by 74,341 crs. The withdrawal of the Polish Banks caused a decrease 
of 1,700,000 crs. m the savings deposits, but at the same time there was also a 
decrease of almost 3,000,000 crs, in the amount of the loans. The reserve funds 
showed a loss in 1907-08 of 18,000 crs, but in 1912 an increase of 169,000 crs. 
* Table III gives the most important figures in respect to the number of 
members ; while in the first 13 years the members increased regularly and in 
the four succeeding years the average figures remained 105 per hank, in 1912 
there was a considerable increase up to the amount of 119 members per bank. 

The decrease in the average number of members per bank observed in 
. 1908 was above all due to the loss of the members of the Istebna Polish Rural 
Bank, which withdrew just then, and had 578 members, an exceptional number 
compared with that of the other hanks of the region. 

Fortherest, almost all the Polish bankshave proportionally more members 
than the German, while the amount of contribution to the Federation paid by 
each individual Polish member is less than that paid by the German members* 
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TareE III. — Credit Societies : Members. 


Year 

Number 

of 

Banks 

Number 

of 

Members 

Average 
membershap 
per Bank 

«. Increase 
in average 
membershap 

Decrease 

in average 
membershap 

- 

Percents 

1894 

19 

1,222 

i 

64 

1 

! 

. 

____ 

1895 

28 

1.552 

55 

i 

9 

H 

1896 

56 

3.485 

l 67 

I i2 

— 

22 

1 

1897 

69 

4.903 

i 71 r 

4 

— 

i 6 

1898 

99 

6,917 

69 

— 

! 2 

2 

1899 

H 3 

9,099 

j So 

j 9 



13 

1900 

121 

I0,l8l 

84 

4 


5 

1901 

; 123 • 

11,441 

93 

1 

9 

— 

10 

1902 

129 

| 12,398 

j 96 

3 

1 

3 

IO03 

134 

13,928 

j 102 

i 6 

1 

: 

6 

1904 

, *47 

15.379 

l 103 

j 1 

— 

I 

1905 

154 

I7,l62 

| in 

! 8 

— 

8 

1906 

161 

18,015 

; 1 17 

! 6 

— 

5 

1907 

: 168 

19,314 

1 ”5 


2 

1 

1908 (l) 

• *31 

12,665 

j 105 

— 

10 

8 

1909 

| 123 

12,995 

105 

— 

— 

— 

1910 

125 

13.456 

j io 5 


— 

— 

I 9 II 

! 130 j 

13.860 

106 

1 

— 

— 

1912 ....... 

.30 j 

15,577 

119 

13 

— 

11 


(i) Year of Foundation of the Polish Federation. 


In 1912, the amounts of the shares held in of the Federation (GeschaTts- 
anteile) increased considerably in comparison with the previous year, and the 
average per individual member was almost 20 crs. Generally we find that the 
average situation improved after the withdrawal of the Polish societies. 
In 1907 the average amount of shares per member was not above 15.16 crs ; 
in 1908 it was already 18.47 crs., whilst in the last working year considered 
it was as much as 19.73 crs. 

According to the statistics for 1912 : 

f 

For 84 banks the average amount of shares held per member was 20 cts. 

» 5 » » » » » » » 12 » 

» 4 » » » » » » » 50 i) 

» 37 » » » » » » » 10 » 
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Table IV shows the figures for the Federal shares in the period 1894- 
1912. » I 


1 


• * 

Table IV. — Credit Societies : Federal Shares. 


Year 

Number 

of 

Banks 

Number 

of 

Members 

• 

Total 
of Federal 
Shares Paid 

Crs. 

Increase 

Crs. 

Average 
Amount 
per Bank 

Crs. 

Average 
Amount 
per Member 

Crs. 

1894 

19 

I ; 222 

22,526.62 


1,185.60 

18.42 

1895 

28 

1,552 

34 , 572.54 

12,045.92 

1,234.72 

22.24 

1896 

56 

3.485 

68,008.84 

28,436.30 

1,211.70 

18.06 

1897 : 

69 

4,903 

86,581.44 

23,572.60 

1,254.80 

16.02 

1898 . . . 

99 

6,917 

n3.247.68 

26,666.24 

1,132.46 

16.38 

1899 . . . 

**3 

9,099 

148,460.38 

35,212.70 

1,313.80 

16.30 

1900 . 

121 

IO,l8l 

169,321.92 

20,861.54 

1 , 399.36 

16.63 

1901 > 

I23 

U, 44 I 

184,278.85 

14,956.93 

1 . 474.23 

16.10 

1902 ; 

129 

12,398 

199 , 580.95 

15,302.10 

1 , 559-22 

16.10 

1903 

134 

13,928 

221,415.24 

21,834.29 

1,628.05 

15-89 

1904 ' 

*47 

15,379 

245,490.19 

24,084.95 

1,670.00 

16.36 

1905 

154 

17,162 

266,741.72 

21 , 251.53 

1,732.08 

15-69 

1906 

161 

18,015 

268,984.7! 

2,242.99 

1,689.34 

14.94 

1907 . . . . . . 

00 

vO 

M 

I 9 , 3 H 

288,155.77 

19,171.06 

1 , 7 * 5-21 

15.16 

1908 . . . . 

131 

X2,665 

221,694.86 

— 

1 *>847.45 

18.47 

1909 

123 

12,995 

226,471.57 

4,776.71 

1,841.22 

17.42 

1910 

125 

I 3>456 

239 , 273-95 

12,802.38 

1,884.04 

17.78 

1911 

130 

13,860 

262,133.88 

22 , 859.93 

2,016.40 

18.99 

I<fl 2 

13 ° 

15,577 

296,044.47 

33 > 9*°-39 

2,277.26 

19.73 


The rate of interest per rural loan and savings bank in Silesia remained 
almost unvaried, during the period 1894-1912. In most cases the rate of 
interest on deposits remained at 4 % and that on loans varied from 4 % % 
to 5 %* 

Table V and VI contain the principal statistics relating to the rate of 
interest in the 19 years between 1894 and 1912; the first relates to savings 
deports, the second to loans made. 
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TabIvE V. — Credit Societies ; Savings Deposits {Rati oj Interest). 

€■ 


Year 


Number 

of 

Banks 


Rate of Interest on Savings Deposits 


, 1 1 

3 jj 7. 3 V.j3 7. 

3 Vs 3-7 

1 ! 

3 V* 

3 Vs 

3-9 

4 

4 Vs 

: 

4 V* 


Number of Rural Banks 


1894 • 

1895 • 

1896 . 

1897 • 

1898 . 

1899 - 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 

191 * ** . 
1812 . 


19 





1 





18 




28 



— 

— 

¥ I 


— 

— 

— 

27 

— 

— 

— 

50 

i 69 


— 

— 

2 

2 

1 

2 

— 

2 

1 

— 

53 

62 

— 

— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

— 

4 

2 

— 

87 

— 

— 

— 

113 

— 

— 

— 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

— 

99 

— 

— 

— 

121 


3 

— 

3 

7 

2 

8 

2 


95 

— 

1 

— 

123 



— 

5 

5 

3 

10 

2 


<56 

1 

1 

— 

129 

— 



— 

6 

6 

2 

11 

2 

— 

IOO 

— 

2 

— 

1 134 

1 


~ ! 

8 

7 

I 

1 5 

I 

— 

102 

— 

— 

— 

: 147 

— 

' — ■ j 


7 

7 

I 

x 5 

I 

— 

1 1 4 

1 

1 

— 

154 


■ — | 

— 

7 

7 

I 

I7 I 

I 

— 

117 

2 

2 

— 

161 

— 

— 

1 

6 i 

5 

I 

11 

2 

j— • 

13 ° 

4 

1 

— 

i 168 

— 

— 

- 

6 

5 

I 

10 

3 ' 

1 — - j 

137 

5 

1 

— 

120 

— 

j — 

— 

6 * 

2 

— 

11 

4 

j 

93 

3 

1 

— 

120 

1 


— 

6 

| 

2 

— 

11 

4 | 

ij 

88 

4 

2 

1 

125 

1 

— 

1 

I 

' 5 i 

2 

! 

I 

12 

4 

*— ! 

90 

8 

2 

— 

13 ° 

! 

— 

— 

5| 

I 

| 

14 

2 

1 

97 

7 

3 

i* 

1 13 ° 


— 1 

: 

! 

2j 

I 

j 

— ! 

8 

2 

1 

92 

8 

16 

i* * 


* 4 I %• 

** 5 %■ 


r 


e 
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Table VI. — Credit Societies : Loans Made ( Rate of Interest ). 

• § 


• 

Number 


• 



Rate of Interest on Loans made 



Year 

of 

4 

474 

4.3 

47 . 

47 . 47 . 4.7 47 . 

47 . 

4-9 5 

57.1 57 . 57 . 

1 

6 


Banks 





Number of Rural 

Banks 



1894 

J 

i 

. , 19 





3 * 

_ 

— 14 

J. 


1895 

28 


— 

— 

— 

4 I 

— 

- 23 

— 

— 

1796 

• ; 56 


— 

• 

— 

6 — — T 

— 

— 47 

I I — 

— 

3:897 

69 


— 

— 

— 

13 — — 4 

— 

— 4 s 

— 2 — * 

— 

1898 

99 

— 

— 


— 

2 i i — 3 

1 

— 70 

— 3 — 

— 

1899 

• i X13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 2 — 3 

— 

— 79 

— 3 — 

— 

1900 

. 121 

1 

— 

1 

— 

29 3 * 3 

— 

— 80 

2 

— 

1901 

• : 123 


— 

1 

— 

3 i 1 1 3 

— 

— 82 

2 

— 

1902 . ... 

129 

— 

1 

1 

1 

34 x 1 6 

— 

— 79 

— 4 — 

— 

1903 ..... 

• > i 34 

! 1 

1 

1 

T 

35 3 — 8 

— 

— 85 

- 2-1 

— 

1904 

. 147 

1 

3 

1 

I 

42 3 — 7 

2 

— 85 

— 2 

— 

1905 

* ; 154 

1 

2 

1 

I 

47 3 — 7 

2 

- 87 

— 3 — 

— 

1906 

. 1 161 

1 

3 

1 

I 

35 2 — 11 

2 

— 96 

3 6 — 

— 

1907 

168 

1 

3 

1 

2 

35 3 ~~ IX 

i 

— 103 

5 3 — 

— 

1908 .... 

120 

1 

X 

1 

2 

42 3—1* 

1 

— 54 

2 2 — 

— 

1909 .... 

120 

2 

— 

4 

2 

45 2—14 

! — 

— 48 

2 1 — 

— 

1910 

125 

1 

2 

3 

2 

44 3 —12 

1 

1 54 

2 

— 

1911 

, ; 130 

1 

— 

3 

2 

46 3 — 12 

1 

— 57 

3 2 — 

1 __ 

X9I2 • • 

. ; 13° 


1 

2 

I 

48J 3 — 11 

2 

1 39 

8 12 x 

I 


The amount of the loans received by the Silesian rural banks at the end 
of 1912 was 2,515,249 crs., with an increase of 500,000 crs. on the preceding 
year. In 1911 the increase was even greater, being more than 
1,000,000 crs. as compared with 1910. Although the increase in 1912 
was remarkable, and the more so when compared with the period from 
1906 to 1910, the amount of the loans received shows, with a single 
exception, a constant decrease. 

T^e continual increase in amount of the loans received, so that in 1911 
it was double what it was in 1910 and in 1912 increased by a fourth of 
the amount in 1911, show's that the demand for credit among the Silesian 
farmers is constantly increasing and that their economic situation is, far 
from prosperous. 
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Table VII show the total amount of the loans received by the Silesian 
rural banks m the different years. ( - 

e 

Table VII. — Credit Societies : Loans Received. 


Number 10 comparison 

of Banks Total Doans with the Preceding Year 


Year 

1 

1 

| 

j Total 

j 

That 

have 

Received 

Doans 

Received 

Crs. 

Increase 

Crs. 

Decrease 

Crs. 

1894 

19 

' 1 

1 1 

i to 

f 

17,000.00 



1395 

. . 28 

j 14 ! 

29,638.00 

12,638.00 

— 

1896 

56 

! 26 | 

140,960.00 

111,322.00 

— 

1897 ..... 

.... 69 

39 ! 

271,364.42 

130,404.42 

— 

1-898 . ... 

. ... 99 

57 : 

430,518.44 

I 59 ,i 33 -S 2 

— 

lS 99 

*13 

! 62 | 

406,791.24 

— 

23,727.20 

1900 . ... 

121 

69 ! 

597,807.19 

191,015.95 

— 

1901 

123 

; 67 1 

649,6x5.26 

51,808.07 

— 

1902 

• • . 129 

71 1 

905,721.31 

256,106.05 

— 

1903 

. . I34 

: 71 ! 

1,081,871.16 

176,149.85 

— 

1904 . ... 

• ... 1 I47 

76 ! 

1,259,898.11 

178,026.95 

— 

1905 

154 

j 98 , 

1,617,396.15 

357,498.04} 

— 

1906 .... 

... I6l 

61 

1,009,995.87 

— 

616,400,28 

1907 

.... 168 

63 

978,369.32 

— 

31,626.55 

190S 

! 120 

27 

463,495.91 

— 

514,873.41 

1909 . . 

’ 120 

1 

: 37 

881,077.031 

417,581.12 

— 

I 9 XO 

* • - • 125 

! 46 

861,636.95 

! 

19,430.08 

I9II 

130 

; 4° 1 

i, 995 > 8 ° 2*°9 

1,134,165.14 

— 

1912 

... .130 

^ 53 1 

2,515,249.78 

519,447.69 

— 


The savings deposits of the 130 rural banks amounted in 1912 to 
20,211,229.46 crs., as compared with 19,326,011.50 crs, in the preceding 
year. 

The increase is more than 750,000 crs., whilst in 1911 it w'as about 
2,250,000 crs. The decrease it to be attributed to the causes already men- 
tioned, that is to the increased necessity of contracting loans and the fact 
of the loans being made largely with the help of the deposits. 

Of the 130 rural banks in 1912, 52 had savings deposits for an amount 
of less than 100,000 crowns, 74 for an amount of up to 500,000 crs., while 
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4 had more than 500,000 crs. in deposit. The smallest sum held in deposit 
in these BankS|Was 2,770.50 crs., the largest 882,586.26 crs. ; the average 
amount per bank was 155^70.99 crs. 

As seen in Table VIII, the largest increases in the savings deposits 
were realised in 1899, with*more than 1,500,000 crs., in 1901 with more than 
1,000,000 crs,, in 1902 with almost 2,500,000 crs., in 1907 with more than 
2,250,000 and in 1911 again with more than 2,250,000 crs, 

At the end of 1912 , quite 50 banks, or 38 % of the total number had sav- 
ings deposits in excess of the general average amount above mentioned. 


Table VIII. * — Credit Societies : Savings Deposits . 


Year 

Number 

of 

Banks 

Savings Deposits 

Crs. 

Increase 

Crs. 

Average amount 
per Bank 

Crs. 

1894 

19 

684,783.92 

_ 

34,147.48 

1895 

28 

1,021,093.82 

372 » 309.90 

36,467.78 

1896 

56 

1,762,328.75 

74 L 234-93 

33,890.92 

1897 • • 

69 

2,392,916.88 

630,588.13 

34,679.94 

1898 

99 

3.206,734.03 

813,817.15 

32,067.34 

1899 

113 

4,821,269.13 

1,614,535.10 

42,666.08 

1900 

121 

5,791,581.80 

970,312.67 

47,864.31 

1901 

123 

6,815.513,40 

I, 023 , 93 I. 6 o 

55,410.67 

1902 

129 

9,223,786.25 

2,408,272.85 

68,935-82 

1903 

! 134 

9,282,443.65 

58,657.40 

68,253.26 

1904 

| 147 

11,075,361.60 

I f 792 , 9 I 7-95 

74,331.29 

1905 

154 

12,278,495.64 

I,I 92 , 934.04 

79,730.49 

1906 

l6l 

14,003,798.96 

x, 7 2 5 * 303.32 

87,523-74 

1907 

l68 

16,265,790.12 

2,261,991.16 

96,820.17 

I©08 

' 120 

14,510,385.59 

* 

120,919.87 

1909 

120 

15,778,539.45 

1,267,153.87 

131,487.78 

I9IO ... 

125 

17,039,884,69 

1,261,345.24 

136,319.07 

1911 

I30 

19,326,011.50 

2,286,126.31 

148,663.93 

1912 

130 

j 20,211,229.46 

885,217.96 

I 55 , 47°-99 


* Decrease of 1,755404.34 crs. 


% 

The amount of loans made by the 130 rural banks at the end of 1912 
was 18,133,967.95 crs., as against 15,538,637.46 crs. in 1911, with an in- 
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crease therefore of about 2,500,000 crs. The total amounts lent by the in- 
dividual banks varied from a maximum of 899,810.76 crs. tq a minimum of 
12,366 crs.; the average amount per bank was 139,492.05 cis. As 'appears 
from Table IX, the amounts lent in the 19 years Since the foundation of the 
Federation show a constant increase, except in 3 $o 8 , when there was a de- 
crease of 2,762,103.76 crs. due to the withdrawal of the Polish Banks from 
the Federation. 

At the end of 1912, 30 banks had lent up to 50,000 crs., 34 up to 100,000 
crs., 43 up to 200,000 crs., 13 up to 300,000 crs., 4 up to 400,000 crs. and 6 
more than 400,000 crs. 

9 

TabeE IX. — Credit Societies : Loans Made. 


r 



Number 

Amounts j 

Increase 

I 

Average amount 

Year 

of 1 

Eent 


per Bank 


Banks 

Crs. ! 

Crs. i 

i 

Crs. 

< 

1894 

! 

[ 

19 

| j 

579 , 920.86 

i 

30,522.00 

1895 

1 28 

l 845,718.78 

2^5,797.92 

30,204.20 

1896 

56 

1,607,785.10 

| 842,066.32 

30,918.92 

1897 

69 

2,250,850.56 

643,065.46 

32,620.00 

189S 

99 

3,028,183.87 

777,333.3^ 

30,281.83 

3:899 

113 

1 3 > 734 > 37 I * I i 

706,187.24 

32,740.00 

1900 

121 

4.510,439.21 

776,068.10 

37,234.20 

1901 

123 

5 , 3 8 3 > 4 2 9 -oo 

872,989.79 

43,067.71 

1902 

129 ; 

7,056,597-5° 

1,673,168.50 

55,129.63 

1903 

134 ! 

8,477,227.55 

1,420,630.05 

62,332-55 

1904 

147 

9,968,866.21 1 

1,491,638.66 

66,905.14 

1905 ..... 

154 i 

11,813,241.95 

1,914,375.74 

76,709.36 

1906 

161 j 

12,099,288.08 ; 

286,046.13 

75,150.85 

1907 ...... 

16S ; 

13,346,754-57 

1,247,466.49 

79,444-96 

1908 

120 ! 

10,584,650.81 j 

* 

88,205.42* 

1909 

120 I 

11,654,140.87 

1,069,490.06 

97,117.84 

1910 

125 ; 

13,199,084.92 

1,544,944.05 

105,592.67 

I 9 II 

130 , 

15,538,637.46 1 

2,338,552.54 

119,537.95 

1912 

130 j 

18,133,967.95 1 

2 ; 595 , 33°-49 

139,492.05 

* Decrease of 2,762,103.76 crs. 





p 


In Table No. X the average amount of savings deposits and of loans 
made per bank are compared, 
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TablJ? X. —I Credit Societies : Average Amount of Savings Deposits 
and Loans Made per Bank per Year. 


• m 


Year 

Number 

of 

Banks 

Average Amount 
of Savings Deposits 
per Bank 

Crs. 

Average Amount 
of Loans Made 
per Bank 

Crs. 

Excess of Deposits 
over the 

Loans Made 

Crs. 

1894 

19 

• 34,147-48 

30,522,00 

3,625.48 

1895 

28 

36,467.78 

30,204.20 

6,263.58 

1896 

56 

33,890.92 

30,918.92 

2,972.00 

1897 

69 

34,679.94 

32,620.00 

2,059.94 

1898 

99 

32,067.34 

30,281.83 

1,785-54 

1899 

113 

42,666.08 

32,740.00 

9,926.08 

1900 

121 

47,864.31 

37,234.20 

10,630.1 X 

1901/ 

123 

1 55 > 4 IO -67 

43,067.71 

i2.342.96 

1902 

129 

68,935.82 

55,129.63 

13,806.19 

1903 

1 134 

68,253.20 

62,332.55 

25,920.71 

19^4 

' 147 

! 74 , 331.29 

66,905.14 

7,426.15 

1905 

154 

1 79 , 730.49 

76,709.36 

3,021.13 

1906 

161 

87,523.74 

75.150-85 

12,372.89 

1907 • • • 

168 

j 96,820,17 

79,444.96 

17 , 375-84 

1908 

120 

i 120,919.87 

88,205.42 

32,714.45 

1909 

120 

! 131,487.78 

97,1x7.84 

34 , 369.94 

igio 

125 

I 136,319.07 

105,592.67 

30,726.40 

I 9 XI 

130 

148,663.93 

119,527-95 

l 29,035.98 

19 X 2 

| 13 ° 

1 155,470.99 

139,492.05 

15 , 978.94 


Of the 130 banks federated in 1912 only 69 had current accounts . The 
amounts deposited on current account was 801.531,13 crs. The amounts 
withdrawn were 929.710.23 crs. The withdrawal, therefore, exceeded the 
deposits made by 127,179.10 crs. In the 19 years of the life of the Federation 
(up to 1913), the maximum amounts were reached in 1907, with 1,004,862,30 
crs. deposited and 1,170,506.33 crs. withdrawn. 

As we see from Table No. XI, only in two years have the amounts 
deposited exceeded those withdrawn : in all the other years, the with- 
drawals exceeded the deposits in amount. 
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Table XI. — Credit Societies: Current Accounts. 


Year 

'Number of Banks 

1 1 

Current 

Accounts a 

Excess of 0 

{ Total 

With 
Current ' 

Ac- 
counts , 

Deposits 

Crs. 

Withdrawals 

Crs. 

Deposits 

Crs. 

Withdrawals 

Crs. 

1894 «... 

. 19 

7 ' 

33 , 733-31 

60,628.36 

, 

26,895.05 

1895 . . . 

. 28 

8 ! 

29, 5 ° 3-68 

37 , 527.24 

— 

8,023.56 

1896 .... 

. 56 

23 : 

88,567.39 

77,125.28 

11,442.11 

— 

1897 .... 

69 

29 , 

212,752.75 

324,662.44 

— 

111,909.69 

189S .... 

. 99 

37 : 

262,713.18 

371,107.17 

— 

108,393.99 

1S99 • • • 


40 

289,840.19 

400,561.39 

— 

110,721.20 

1900 .... 

. 121 

43 i 

413,010.63 

516,243.20 

— 

103,232 ,57 

1901 

. 123 

5 i 

440,990.96 

497,649.17 

— 

56,658.21 

1902 . . . 

* 129 

54 ; 

45 M 35 * 5 i 

523,380.96 

— 

72,245.45 

1903 ... 

• • 134 

1 59 ! 

486,823.58 

647.434-25 

— 

160,610.67 

1904 . . 

■ 147 

j 65 • 

649,963.67! 

740,609.34 

■— 

90,645.67 

1905 .... 

• • 154 I 

72 . 

700,166.19! 

859,644.50 

— 

159 , 478.31 

1906 . . . 

. . 161 

74 

876,432.85 

871,823.67: 

4,609.18 

— 

1907 .... 

. . 168 

80 i 

1,001,862.30 

1,170,506.33! 

— 

165,644.03 

1908 . . . 

. . 120 

66 : 

980,637.88 

1,163,648.50 

— 

183,010.62 

1909 .... 

. 120 | 

63 1 

6 37 , 837 * 30 ! 

858,684.05 

— 

220,846.75 

1910 .... 

■ I2 5 

58 i 

656,155.49 

688,5x3.16 

l 

22,3 57*^7 

I9II . . . 

■ • 130 i 

68 1 

711,849.38 

911,498.57 

— 

199,649.19 

1912 .... 

.130 

60 ' 

801.531,13 

929,710.23 

— 

127,179.10 


The amount of Government securities held by the rural banks was 
highest in 191)7, when it was 331,253.15 crs. ; in the succeeding y ears from 
1908 to 1900 there was a decrease of 175,789 crs. But in 1911 we find a 
considerable increase, and the figure of 304,754.80 crs. was reached; m 1912 
there was a decrease of 20,000 crs. from this. The capital invested in pub- 
lic securities means a reduction of the monetary circulation and it is there- 
fore to be hoped that the amount may be reduced to the utmost possible. 

Table XII shows the annual fluctuations in this department of the 
business of the Silesian credit societies. 
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Table XII. — Credit Societies: Government Securities. 


• 

Year 

— =1-- 

Nub 
• of 33 

Total 

aber 

anks 

Holding 

Govern- 

ment 

Securities 

Government 

Securities 

held 

Crs. 

Increase 

Crs. 

Decerase 

Crs. 

1894 

19 

6 

51,617.94 



1895 

28# 

6 

48,158.92 

— 

3 , 459*02 

1896 

56 

9 

75 , 595 - 7 ° 

27,436.78 

— 

1897 

69 

6 

35 , 697-56 

— 

39,898.14 

1898 

99 

7 

32,556.76 

— 

3,140.80 

1899 

113 

12 

124 , 041.44 

91,484.68 

— 

1900 

T 2 I 

1 9 

71 , 469.97 

— 

52 , 571*47 

1901 

123 

13 

130 , 442.62 

58,972.65 

— 

1902 

129 

! I 4 

208 , 297.45 

77,854-83 

— 

1903 

134 

12 

271,840.00 

63,542.55 i 

— 

1904 

I47 

13 

293 , 761.20 

21,921.20 

— 

1905 

154 

i 14 

243 , 853*50 ' 

— 

49,807.70 

1906 

I6l 

; i 3 

249 , 067.80 

5 , 2 I 4*30 

— 

1907 

168 

14 

33 I| 253 *I 5 

82,185.35 

— 

1908 

120 

! 17 

271,064.80 

— 

60,188.35 

1909 • * • 

120 

1 17 

195,122.43 

— 

75,942*37 

1910 

125 

13 

175,789. OO 

— 

^9,333*43 

I9II 

130 j 

12 

304,754.80 

128,965,80 

— 

1912 

130 

11 

284,20940 

— — 

20,545.40 


As regards the profits and losses , from the balance sheets of the 130 
federated banks we find that 124 banks closed their accounts for 1912 with a 
profit of 76,o86.oaicrs., while 6 had a total loss of 2,392.12 crs. The average 
profit per bank was therefore, 613.59 crs. 

There was a certain increase in the working expenses in the last few years 
but they are almost insignificant in comparison with the total business as 
will be seen in the following table, where the proportion of the working ex- 
penses per cent, of the general business of the banks is given; this shows the 
disinterestedness of the officers of the Raiffeisen banks, nearly all of whose 
appointments are honorary. 

In Table No. XIII we find statistics of the profits and losses and working 
expenses of the Silesian rural banks for the period 1894-1912. 
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Tabi» XIII. — Credit Societies : Profits and Losses: Working Expenses. 




Profit and I*oss 



! 

■Working expenses 

Year 

Number of Banks 

Number of Banks 
Closing their accounts 
with a Profit 

Number of Banks 
Closing tlieir accounts 
with a Doss 

Profit 

Crs, 

X/Oss 

Crs. 

Average 

Profit 

per 

Banks 

Crs. 

Working 

Expenses 

! 

Crs. 

Average 

per 

Bank 

Crs. 

Percentage 
of Tolal Business 

1894 . 

19 

14 

5 

4,283.17 

652.06 

' 

305-94 

2,819.42 

148.39 

O.24 

1895 • 

28 

21 

7 

4,309.29 

575-94 

205.20 

3.799-65 

135*70 

O.19 

1896 . 

•i 56 

I 36 

20 

6 , 154-75 

730-94 

170.97 

10,284.29 

183.64 

0.62 

1897 . 

•! 69 

; 57 

12 

11,075.86 

877.09 

194.31 

8,515-65 

123.41 

0.17 

1898 . 

•' 99 

60 

33 

14 , 800.39 

3,650.26 

246.67 

14,104.80 

X45.60 

0.18 

1899 . 

\ IZ 3 

: 83 

3 i 

l8.052.26 

2,419.29 

217.49 

15,888.09 

139-36 

O.16 

1900 . 

121 

: 93 

28 

25 . 729-30 

2,874.81 

276.55 

13,570-22 

112.15 

0.16 

1901 . 

•' 123 

: 98 

25 

3 0 . 355-65 

2,818.24 

309.75 

16,655.23 

137-64 

0.13 

1902 . 

129 

! 

; I07 

22 

36,809.99 

3 , 561.34 

344 - 0 i 

23,738.10 

184.01 

0.16 

1903 • 

*: 134 

! 120 

*4 

45,868.20 

1 2,730.98 

382.23 

29 , 337-20 

218.93 

O.16 

1904 . 

147 

! 130 


; 40,802.64 

2,465.57 

313-86 

29 , 045 - 3 r 

197-58 

0.14 

1905 . 

■! *54 

144 

“ 

! 49.46s.75; 

816.72 

343-53 

27,963.64 

1S1.58 

O.13 

1906 . 

. 161 

144 

17 

; 51 , 911-54 

2,069.49 

360.49 

28 , 294.42 

175-74 

O.II 

1907 . 

168 

; 155 

13 

56,363.26 

5.136.43 

363.63 

33,568.72 

199.81 

0.12 

1908 . 

J 120 

i i *3 

7 

1 42 , 64 l.I 9 j 

1,106.70 

353-78 

24 , 344 - 4 ° 

202.86 

0.10 

1909 • 

. 1 120 

, JI 3 

7 

52,189.44 

728.57! 434.91 

31,798.56 

264.87 

O.I4 

1910 . 

• ! 125 

| 115 

10 

54,078.44; 

2,189.81 

432.62 

21.650.15 

173.20 

O.II 

I 9 II . 

1 130 

! 123 

7 

67 , 009.7 I 1 

440.70 545.60 

36,985.92 

284.50 

0.16 

1912 . 

*: 13° 

1 124 

6 

76.0S6.02 

2,392.12 613.59 

1 1 

44,606.78 

343-12 

0,13 


An indication of the prosperity of the Silesian rural loan and savings 
banks is the excellent situation of their reserve funis. Of the 130 banks, 123 
had at the end of 1912 reserve funds to the amount of 448,643.46 crs. giv- 
ing an. average of 3,647.50 crs., per society. There has been a constant 
yearly increase ; in 1912 there was a total increase of 52.807.54 crs., equal to 
an average increase per bank of 312.75 crs. The total business of the feder- 
ated credit societies showed in the last two years of the period 1894-1912 
a considerable increase; in 1912 it reached a maximum, while there had 
been a by no means inconsiderable decrease from 1908 to 1910. 
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Table No. XXV shows the amounts of the reserve funds and the general 
business done nv the federated banks. 

i 

Table XIV. — Credit &ocii ties: Reserve Funds : Total Business Done. 


Year 

Number of Banks 

- 

Reserve Funds 

Total Business Done 

. _ . . . _ _ .. 

Number of Banks 
with Reserve Funds 

Reserve 

Funds 

* Crs. 

Average 

per 

Bank 

Crs. 

i 

Total 

1 

Businers Done i 

Crs. 

Increase 

Crs. 

0 

50 

$ 

1 

P 

PM 

1894 

19 

10 

7,229.36 

722.93 

' 

i 

1,333,425.58 — 


1895 

28 

15 

10,942.93 

729.48 

1,974,533.53 

841,107.95 

6 

1896 

56 

34 

16,647.09 

489.58 

3.850.588.52 

1,876,054.99 

98 

1897 

69 

46 

24.495-39 

520.00 

5.523,908.54 

*,673, 320.02 

44 

1898 

99 

60 

36,480.12 

610.00 

7,852,253.56 

2 , 328 , 345*02 

46 

1899 

113 

75 

45,861.00 

611.48 

9,445,988.60 

1,596,315-60 

23 

1900 

121 

89 

59 , 501.44 

668.55 

11,094,230.67 

1,645,661.51 

18 

1901 

123 

96 

82,778.12 

862.37 

12,082,530.81 

988.300.14 

9 

1902 

129 

106 

123,881.53 

864,69 

14.514.382.49 

2,431,851.68 

17 

1903 

134 

118 

142,192.81 

1 , 049.21 

17,697.697.87 

3,183,315-38 

18 

1904 

147 

130 

184,706.50 

I.240.30 

20,1x2,116.31 

2,414,4x8.44 

12 

1905 . . ... 

154 

137 

218,402.61 

I > 594* 1 7 

20,983,485.62 

871,369*3° 

4 

1906 

I6l 

144 

254,303.71 

1,765.99 

24,386,008.56 

3,402,522.95 

*4 

1907 

168 

X 52 

297,748*95 

1,958.8; 

27,636,621.25 

3,250,612.69 

12 

1908 

120 

112 

279,664.72 

2,497.00 

22,611,559.24 

— 

— 

I909 

120 

112 

308,215.57 

2 , 75 l ‘92 

21,886,836.57 

— 

— 

I 9 IO 

125 

114 

362,153.04 

3,176.78 

I 9 ,o>> 4 , 794 - 7 ° 


— 

I§II 

130 

*19 

395 , 835.92 

3 , 334*75 

28.808,650.02 

8 , 713 , 855-32 

31 

1912 

j 130 

123 

448,643.46 

1 

3 , 647.50 

1 

34 .<> 79 , 546 . 6 o 

5,270,896.58 

15 


Let us close our account of agricultural co-operative credit in Silesia 
with a table giving figures referring to the banks' own capital ( eigmes 
Kapital) and the capital of third parties (fremdes Kapital) administered by 
the federated banks. A knowledge of these particulars is necessary in order 
to judge of the situation of the societies. Naturally the amounts both 
of the banks' own capital and of that of third parties administered by the.' 
banks increases from year to ye&r, but the same proportion has been 
always mantained. 
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Tabee XV. — Credit Societies : Own Capital and Administered Capital. 



Year 


Number 

of Banks 

Own Capita*' 
(Eigenes Kapitai) 

Crs. 

Administered 
Capital 
| (Fremdes 

j Kapitai) 

| Crs. 

1 

; Proportion 

1 per cent, 

of Own Capital 
to Administered 
Capital 

1894 . 



19 

j 1 

29,763*98 665,783.92 

4.50 

1895 



28 

45.515.47 1 1,050.731.82 

4*55 

1896 . 



56 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION IN INDIA. 


Under a Government o£ India Resolution dated October 8th, 1914, 
a Committee, consisting of a President (Sir E. D. Maclagan, K. C. I. E.) 
and six members was appointed to enquire into and report upon the 
co-operative movement, “ especially in its higher stages and in its financial 
aspect. ” Two of the members were Indian gentlemen experienced in 
business and finance, one of the four English members was a well-known 
banker and three were Government officers. Mr. R. B. Ewbank. Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Bombay Presidency, acted as Secretary. 

The Committee met on the 6th November, 1914, and travelled for 
four months visiting various centres in the larger provinces of India, 
examining in that time 93 witnesses and inspecting 153 societies of various 
kinds, besides interviewing the managers and agents of several joint stock 
banks. Their Report which, it will be noted, has been published with 
commendable promptitude, deals in succession with — I. The Co-operative 
Movement in India (an historical and general sketch), II. Primary Socie- 
ties, III. Central Banks, IV. Provincial Banks, and V. Public Aid. These 
five chapters are followed by a Summary of the findings of the Committee 
and by a number of Appendices. The main Report is prefaced by an 
“ Abstract Report " in which the chief points which have occupied the 
attention of the Committee are passed in review and the conclusions 
arrived at in each case are briefly stated. This Abstract Report is such an 
excellent critical study of the co-operative movement in India and is so 
cl^arl} entitled to be considered authoritative that we feel we cannot do 
better than present it as it stands. We intend to deal in detail with some 
at least of the chapters of the full Report in subsequent issues. Meanwhile, 
we print below the Abstract Report. 


ABSTRACT REPORT . 


§ 1. Object of abstract report. 


In order to facilitate an appreciation of our views by persons to 
whom our Report may appear too detailed and technical, we have deemed 
it convenient to prepare an abstract dealing only with those points which 
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are of larger importance. For this reason we do not propose to enter into 
great detail and our remarks in this abstract must be MA to be supple- 
mented by what we have said in our main Report. For the same reason 
we shall refer to agricultural credit societies onlv among primary societies, 
as societies of this nature form 13,715 out of the 14,566 primary societies 
which have come into existence since co-operation first obtained a footing 
in India in 1904. 


§ 2. The primary society. 

<*• 

A primary agricultural co-operative credit society is formed in its 
first stage by a number of individuals, not less than ten, who, because they 
are unable individually to obtain the credit which is necessary for their 
small agricultural operations either in adequate quantity or at rates or 
on terms of honest dealing which enable them to work at a profit, combine 
together to obtain this necessary credit on reasonable conditions. To effect 
this each becomes liable for the debts of the society to the extent of the 
whole of his assets. If in this combination there is a number of well-to-do 
persons who have joined, not to obtain credit facilities they already possess, 
but to assist their poorer friends, it is obvious that the addition they bring 
to the total of the assets of the individual members provides a substantial 
security to a creditor for any money lent to the society and used by the 
poorer members. If, on the other hand, all the members are of the same 
class, too poor individually to be trusted with any loan at a rate of interest 
which does not include a very large proportion of insurance to guard 
against the risk of non-repayment, it is equally obvious that the risk on 
the loans is in no way diminished from a purely material point of view by 
the combination. It will not, we think, be found frequent in practice in 
India for men of substantial position to join a society to support the credit 
of their poorer neighbours, and consequently it m&y be taken that the 
majority of societies belong to the latter class. It is true that even in that 
case the total assets of the members may, and generally do in practice, total " 
up to a nominal saleable value, based on the rates obtained at occasional 
sales, considerably in excess of the total loans granted. It is, however, 
probable that in the event of the forced sale of a number or all of these 
assets, the amount realised would be found to be very much less than that 
at which they had been valued and might in many cases fail to cover the 
debts of the societies, the more especially if many such sales were taking 
place simultaneously within a small area. Hence it is clear that the 
creditors' real security consists not in the material assets of the members 
but in the ability and desire of the members to put the borrowed money to 
productive uses and to repay the loan out of the profits made thereby. 

Each loan should mean so much earning capacity, so much producing 
power for the individual borrower. The guarantee consists in the expect - 
ation that each member of the society knowing that he stands to lose his 
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all by the default of the others, will exert moral pressure on his co-members 
to ensure that^they use for a proper productive purpose the money which 
they have boifowed and duly repay it at the appointed time. The 
security in fact lies in the ftse of each loan for genuine productive purposes, 
the honesty and thrift oj the members, the watchfulness they exercise 
over each other, the moral influence which they bring to bear upon dishon- 
■ est or unthrifty co-members and the feeling of solidarity which is usually 
awakened by association for a common purpose. These represent the 
essential elements of co-operation in its perfected form and it is in the 
presence of these elements that the business aspect of co-operation also 
finds its best security. The societies, as we have said in our Report, must 
in the first place be co-operative and must further be business-like . The 
two qualifications are largely inter-dependent, but for the sake of clearness 
it will be convenient to deal with them separately as far as possible. 


§ 3. Conditions necessary to make a society co-operative. 

The society to be fully co-operative must fulfil many conditions. 
The theory underlying co-operation is that weak individuals are enabled 
to improve their individual productive capacity and consequently their 
material and moral position, by combining among themselves and bringing 
into this combination a moral effort and a progressively developing reali- 
sation of moral obligation. The movement is essentially a moral one and 
it is individualistic rather than socialistic. It provides as a substitute for 
material assets honesty and a sense of moral obligation, and keeps in view 
the moral rather than the material sanction. Hence the first condition 
obviously is that every member should have a knowledge of the principles 
of co-operation, if this co-operation is to be real and not a sham. In 
the formation of a society the first essential is the careful selection as mem- 
bers of honest men, or at any rate of men who have given satisfactory 
guarantees of their intention to lead an honest life in future. As regards 
the dealings of the society, it should lend to its members only, and the 
loans must in no circumstances be for speculative purposes, which, so 
f&r from encouraging thrift and honesty, have exactly the opposite effect. 
Loans should be given only for productive purposes or for necessaries 
which, as essentials of daily life, can fairly be classed as productive. The 
borrowers should be required to satisfy their fellows that they are in a 
position to repay the loans from the income that they will derive from their 
increased productive capacity, or that by the exercise of thrift they can 
effect a margin of income over' expenditure which will suffice to meet the 
instalments of their loans as they fall due. When a loan has been given, 
it is*essential that the committee of the society and the other members 
should exercise a vigilant watch that the money is expended on the purpose 
for which the loan was granted. If it is improperly applied, it should be 
.at once recalled. It is further advisable to add to the general supervision 
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of the society the special supervision of individual members, by taking, 
personal sureties in the case of each loan. In the event of any default 
by the borrower an instant demand should be made on theie sureties. In 
the more general matters of the society’s business there should, of course, 
be a committee of management with a president and a secretary, all of 
whom, execept those who perform purely clerical duties and have no voice- 
in the management, should be members of the society and give their 
services to it gratuitously. At the same time the ultimate authority should, 
never be delegated to the office bearers, but should be retained in the 
hands of the members, who must continue to take a practical interest in. 
the business of the society. With this object the constitution should be 
purely republican ; each member should have one vote and no more in 
the general meeting and all business should be transacted with the maximum 
of publicity within the society. For example there should be kept in some 
place open to the inspection of every member a list showing the loans 
issued to ever}? member, the names of his sureties and the amount of the 
loan still unpaid, and each member should be required to know generally 
how this account stands : general meetings should be frequently held at 
which the accounts and affairs of the society are fully discussed and 
explained. The express object of the society should be the development 
of thrift among its members, with the hope too that this idea of thrift, 
will spread in the neighourhood. To effect this object loans must be given 
only when they are really necessary and desirable. Further the develop- 
ment of thrift and of a proprietory interest in the society should be aided 
by efforts to build up as soon as possible a strong reserve fund from 
profits. The society must also be encouraged to obtain as much as possible 
of its capital from the savings which its teaching and example have brought 
about among its members and their neighbours. With all these must go 
the elementary business principles of honesty, punctuality, proper accounts,, 
diligence and payment when due. To ensure all this there must be 
adequate control from within, increasing vigilance and supervision by the 
office bearers, and a continuous effort by members in learning the principles 
of co-operation, in meeting frequentfy, in watching others, in working 
hard and observing thrift, and in punctual repayment of their own loans 
as they fall due. 


§ 4. Three special points. 


There are three matters in this cbnnection which we consider to 
be of special importance : — (i) the starting of new societies and" the 
size of societies, (m) the period for which loans are granted to members,, 
and (in) the rate of interest charged on loans. 
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« (?) New Societies and their size 

I 

# With reference to tfie starting of new societies we have recommended 
that the utmost care should be exercised in permitting the formation of 
a society and that the Registrar should only consent to register a society 
after he is convinced that its prospective members understand co-oper- 
ative principles and duties and are prepared to act up to them and that 
there is a reasonable probability that they will do so. Any general spirit 
of official propagandism of primary societies would in our opinion now be 
a grave mistake. The movement has spread sufficiently to enable the vill- 
agers in most provinces to have an opportunity of seeing a society in being 
and to take steps to form a society of their own, should they consider that 
the inducements are sufficient. The members should be sufficiently 
acquainted with each other to know whom to trust and whom not to trust 
and to be able to exercise genuine supervision over each other's dealings. 
Consequently large societies are to be deprecated. Undoubtedly large 
societies do exist and prosper up to a point, but it will be found in practice 
that these depend for their existence on the efforts of the president or a 
small committee, and that the ordinary member takes little interest and 
has practically no voice in the management or affairs of his society. The 
co-operative safeguards are therefore absent, and everything depends upon 
the honesty and business qualities of the committee. We have noticed 
moreover that it is from societies of this nature that the majority of 
complaints have come that members who are perfectly well able to repay 
are contumaciously refusing to do so. This is only to be expected when 
there is an absence of the co-operative elements of mutual watchfulness 
and supervision and of the exercise of moral pressure. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that large societies of this nature must inevitably 
lose their co-operative character and degenerate into village money lending 
concerns. 


(ii) Length of loans and their repayment. 


The fixation of the period of loans is a point which deserves 
special consideration. To take a common instance, a man, who has mort- 
gaged his land and is working as a daily labourer, applies for a loan of 
(say) Rs. 400 to redeem that land and his fellow members come to the 
conclusion that, put in the possession of the land, he can by the exercise 
of dtfe thrift save Rs, 150 a year. If a loan of Rs. 400 is granted on con- 
dition of repayment by two instalments within two years, the result must 
be to drive the borrower again into debt by forcing him to raise elsewhere 
the balance required to meet these instalments when they fall due. If 
instalments have been fixed to which there is admittedly no intention of 
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adhering, the arrangements of the society for repaying its own borrowings 
mast necessarily be stultified, while other borrowing members ^7ho may very 
well be in a position to pay, are encouraged to resort to procrastination and 
evasion. On the other hand a well-to-do man, though he might reasonably 
be granted a loan to replace plough cattle which Sad died, would probably 
be in a position to repay that loan sooner than another man whose income 
and necessary expenditure afforded a smaller margin. Conversely, by 
allowing three years for the repayment of a loan granted for seed grain, 
which should properly be repaid after the harvest, direct inducements 
to extravagance and unthriftiness are placed in the way of the borrower. 
It is, therefore, necessary that each society before granting its loans should 
consider carefully the time within which, having regard to the purpose of 
the loan and the circumstances of the borrower actual repayment can be 
properly expected. When the period has been fixed, it should be rigorously 
enforced except in the event of harvest or domestic calamities. The 
system of extending loans as a matter of routine is one of the greatest 
dangers that exists in the co-operative movement, in that it paves an easy 
way for procrastination and eventual default. It is moreover facilitated 
by the fact that, if a loan is formally extended by the society, even for the 
sole reason that the borrower refuses to pay, it does not appear in the 
returns as an overdue loan. It is consequently possible for the nominal 
assets to include loans which should really have been written off long 
before as bad debts. It is difficult to devise any system of returns which 
would differentiate extensions, and the fact of improper extensions having 
been given can best be elicited by a careful inspection of the society. 
When the practice comes to light prompt action must be taken, but the 
real remedy lies in the prevention of the growth of the practice by the 
society's seeing that no loans are granted on conditions of repayment 
within a period, inside which no reasonable person could expect the borrower 
to repay. In this connection attention should be paid to the fact that 
agricultural finance must be based on the agricultural cycle, and this cycle, 
though usually of the duration of one year, may occasionally be a matter 
of months, but is frequently a matter of from two to five years. Where 
climatic conditions are such that in a one-crop area failure of the harvest 
is practically unknown, agricultural finance is of course based oil repay- 
ments at harvest within the twelve months. Where however the climatic 
or other factors render harvests precarious, the agricultural class must 
be financed with regard to a period of years which will cover the average 
cycle comprising good, bad, and indifferent seasons. Thus in an area, 
where one good, one bad, and two indifferent years form the ordinary cycle 
of seasons, the agency financing the cultivator does so on the assumption 
that the loans will be repaid in full after the first good harvest, which 
may of course not occur until the fourth year. This has been from 'time 
immemorial the primary practice of the money lender, and it seems 
advisable to enter this. caveat, as there is a tendency to imagine that 
agricultural finance is always worked on a twelve months’ basis. 
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1 (Hi) Rate of interest on loans. 

i 

# As regards the interest at which loans are granted to the members 
of societies it has sometimes been urged that in order to stimulate the 
movement and give its full benefits to members of society, the rates cf 
interest should be made as low as possible. This point of view ignores 
the dangers of unthriftiness and extravagance incidental to too facile credit. 
It is sound policy for a society to start by lending to members at rates which 
are still substantial, though very much lower than those at which, with 
their precarious credit, they could borrow from the local money lender. 
Such rates we have found^in many places to as much as 36, 48 or 60 per 
cent per annum, and in these places a society may very well begin by 
charging 15 or 18 per cent. We have, on the other hand, been told 
in some places that ample money can be borrowed there from local money 
lenders at 8 or 9 per cent per annum or even lower rates. We cannot how- 
ever help thinking that money at this rate is available only for those 
who have ample realisable material assets to offer as security, and not for 
those agriculturists whose emancipation from their present depressed 
condition is the object and justification of Government’s expenditure on 
co-operation. In the charge of a high rate of interest on loans to them there 
is no hardship imposed on members, inasmuch as every penny of profit 
made on that rate is retained for their use and benefit in the shape of a 
reserve fund, which can be later employed to enable loans to be made at 
very much reduced rates, when a substantial reserve has been accumulated 
and the members have thoroughly learnt the use and value of money. 
The matter is one which w T e think should be under the very careful super- 
vision of the Registrar who should have full powers as regards controlling 
the rates at which money is lent to members. 


§ 5 . Business aspect. Sources of capital. 

Turning to the more purely business aspect position of primary 
societies, we may note that they rely for their funds partly on external 
and partly on internal sources. In the former may be included deposits 
from members and non-members and loans from central financing institu- 
tions. In the latter the reserve fund and (in some Provinces) the share 
capital. 


* (i) External Capital ^ Deposits, 

The amount of capital hitherto obtained in the way of deposits has on 
the whole been disappointing. As long as the deposits received are of a 
truly local character and are made from confidence in the working of the 
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society, every effort should be made to secure them, both from members 
and from non-members. We look to a considerable increase in deposits 
as an esential to real progress in the future. 

Loans to societies — how determined. Use ot Unions. — ■ For the 
present, however, the main source of outside capital in primary societies 
consists not in deposits but in loans from central co-operative financing 
agencies, to which we shall allude further below. To such agencies appli- 
cations by primary societies for loans are generally made, and such an 
agency on receiving a request for a loan has to consider its treatment. 
In some cases the request is received through the office of the Registrar 
who has already, after receiving the reports of his subordinates, satisfied 
himself as to whether the loan may safely be given and has endorsed 
his sanction for that amount on the application. In some cases the 
orders on the loan are passed by the central financing institution itself. 
In such cases it must arrive at a decision based upon the reports of the 
staff which it keeps for that purpose or on the opinion of members of its 
directorate with local knowledge. In other cases, but not generally, a 
society before obtaining a loan has to be admitted to membership of a 
Union. Such a Union is a body of which the only members are the primary 
societies within a circle of a radius averaging generally about 8 miles and 
at the deliberations of which each member of the society has a number of 
votes proportionate to the number of its own members. The duties of 
the Union are to advise on the grant of loans to its constituent societies 
and to supervise the working of these societies. Being composed of societies 
all drawn from the same limited area who are or should be also share- 
holders in the central financing institution, a body of this kind may safely 
be presumed to have a fairly intimate knoweledge of the affairs of its 
constituent societies and of their individual members, and is therefore 
in a position to give a most useful opinion as to the propriety of any 
loan asked for by a society, and is also in a position to supervise the use 
of the money borrowed and the general working of the society, while its 
member societies' interests in the central financing institution should 
ensure a due regard for the latter's welfare by the refusal to recom- 
mend any loan regarding which there was any doubt. It‘ is moreover 
customary to introduce a further element of caution into a Union's rccom- * 
mendations and to give each member society a direct interest in keeping 
other societies up to the mark by making it liable to a certain limited extent 
to make good to the central financing institution any loss which such 
institution may have incurred from the default of a society to repay a loan 
recommended by the Union. In a province in which a Union system 
obtains any application for a loan by a society must first be submitted to the 
Union which will bring to bear upon it a scrutiny, based upon personal 
knowledge and sharpened by financial responsibility, as to the necessity 
and productiveness of the loan, the character and position of the members 
of the society, if new, its past history and behaviour, if of some year's 
standing. If the result of this scrutiny is unsatisfactory, the loan is not 
recommended or a loan is recommended of very much diminished amount. 
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The central financing institution, provided it has funds available with 
due regfard to the claim of other Unions, would in general rarely refuse to 
make a loan to the full effctent recommended by a Union. 

Repayments of loans made to societies . — * The loan, when sanctioned, 
is issued to the society under conditions varying in different provinces as 
to repayment of principal and payment of interest. In most cases the 
interest has to be paid regularly each year or half year, but the practice 
differs widely as to repayment of principal. In some cases it is repayable 
by instalments spread over periods varying from one to ten years: in 
others it is repayable in one lump sum after a term of years. It would 
probably be safe to say that on an average most loans from central 
financing institutions to societies are repaid within three to four years, 
whether by yearly instalments or in one sum, and that the usual rate 
of interest charged to the primary society is 7 to 9 per cent per annum. 
It is usually left to the society after it has received the loan, to distribute 
it among its members in such proportions and on such terms as regards 
the period of repayment by them as it thinks fit ; and it is expected that 
the central financing institutions should recover repayments from the 
.society corresponding to the repayments made to the society itself by 
the members. 

We have heard it urged on several occasions that the real test of 
efficiency in a society is punctual repayment and that if a society is making 
repayment punctually it may safely be presumed to be in a satisfactory 
.state. It is certainly true that a good society will always be punctual in 
its repayments, but the converse proposition cannot be admitted. To 
begin with, a society may be making repayments to the central financing 
institution from deposits entrusted to it from time to time and may be 
making no recoveries at all from its members. Or again its members may 
be misapplying or squandering their loans, while repaying punctually to 
the society with money temporarily provided by a friend or money lender 
whom they recoup from the balance of a fresh loan, obtained from the 
society for some ostensibly productive object. As a consequence a society 
which is negligent in supervision over its members may be receiving 
regular pajunents from them and repaying regularly to the central finan- 
cing institution, while its members may be sinking further into debt to the 
•extent of money which they have borrowed and wasted. This state of 
affairs can only be ascertained by a close examination of the society’s 
"books, coupled with a careful enquiry on the spot as to the affairs of each 
member and the manner in which he has utilised his loans. In the 
supervision of a society the greatest care should be taken to see that the 
repayments are genuine, and there is grave danger in placing undue reliance 
on th^ mere statement of a society’s repayments to the central financing 
institution. 

Assessment of credit . — ‘It is part of the business of the Central Financing 
Institution to see that the credit of the society should be duly assesssed, that 
is to say that the total external borrowings of a society whether as deposits 
«or as loans should be fixed annually at a certain sum. Without a system- 
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atic arrangement of this kind no proper relation can joe maintained 
between the creditworthiness of the societies and the liabilities they incur, 
and we consider the point of such importance? that, for the present at 
least we regard it as essential that the Registrar should maintain a 
control over the total amount that a society may borrow from eveiy 
source, and that a maximum limit should be fixed for such borrowings, 
to be varied from time to time as the society shows its growing strength or 
the reverse. When the limits for borrowing have then been fixed any 
deposits which W'Ould cause a society’s borrowings to be in excess of that 
limit would have to be refused. Deposits within that maximum should 
only be taken on condition that the society itself retained sufficient liquid 
assets to meet the claims of depositors or, is more suitable, made an 
arrangement for the necessary cover with a central financing institution. 
The maximum borrowing limit w T ould, as above noted, include borrow ings> 
from a central financing institution as well as from outside depositors and 
members, while loans from one society direct to another should be 
precluded altogether. It a society’s temporary requirements are substan- 
tially less than the borrowing limit assigned to it and happen to leave 
it with surplus funds, it should place these with the central financirg, 
institution. 


[ii) Owned capital . Shares and surplus assets} 

The internal sources of capital in societies are, as above stated, the 
share capital and the reserve. The bulk of the societies, at present,, 
have little or no share capital, and shares constitute a substantial part of 
the capital in four Provinces only. It is hard to expect poor peasants 
to subscribe anything large in the way of share capital, but when this 
can be obtained, as it usually is, in instalments, it forms an excellent 
means both of inculcating thrift and of providing a form of capital owned' 
by the society. For the bulk of the ‘owned’ capital however, the society 
must look to its reserve fund, that is to the suiplus assets which it 
accumulates from its annual profits. The amount of these surplus assets ■ 
depends mainly on the difference between the rate at which the society 
borrows and that at which it lends, and until the amount has reached a 
substantial figure it is a mistake to reduce unnecessarily the rates, 
at which money is lent to members. If arrangements are made for maintain- 
ing a resource available for meeting deposits, the surplus assets of a 
society can most suitably be employed in the business of the society. 

§ 6. Audit and v supervision of societies. 

It will be seen that in order to be fully co-operative and thoroughly 
business-like, a society must live up to a high standard. Cor sidering, 
the class of people who compose the bulk of the agricultural societies it 
is useless to expect the maintenance of such a standard without frequent 
audit and unceasing supervision from without. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of such audit and supervision. Without them a good 
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sccietv may ^)on degenerate and a bad society may soon come to ruin. 
The work of audit and supervision should in the first instance be vested 
in the the higher co-operative institutions, Unions and Central Banks, but 
the ultimate responsibility for these duties must rest with the Government 
as represented by the Registrar. There is indeed no reason in our opinion 
why the whole of such supervision and audit should fall on the Government 
staff and be met at Government expense. A full audit by a Government 
staff on the accounts of each society is essential, but this might take place 
once in two or three years, the audit in the meanwhile being conducted 
either by the Unions, where these exist, or by the central financing institu- 
tions. Constant supervision is part of the the duty of a Union, and w T here 
there is no Union it should # be incumbent on the central financing institu- 
tions to carry out the duties of supervision, and to maintain an efficient staff 
for the purpose. The cost of this can fairly be met by the societies either 
by a direct contribution or by the' central financing institution's charging 
on loans to them a rate of interest which will cover the expenditure. At 
the same time we hold that the Registrar cannot abrogate his responsibility 
in the matter of directing and supervising this co-operative audit and 
supervision, and that he must see that the influence of central financing 
institutions is not misdirected or applied in wrong, improper or mischievous 
w r ays, and must maintain an efficient direction and control to ensure that 
the movement is kept on co-operative lines and is confined to these lines. 
The exercise of due care before foimation and the ensuring of full and 
proper supervision after formation we consider indeed the most important 
part of the Registrar's duty. If the Primary Societies axe sound and solvent, 
the whole provincial edifice must be sound unless there is instability 
in the higher finance. If the Primary Societies are unsound, if they are 
based on mere money lending and not on co-operative principles, no matter 
how sound the higher finance may apparently be, its assets will be locked 
up in indifferent or bad securities and sooner or later serious trouble, if 
not failure, is bound to result. 

The figures below show the rate of growth of primaiy societies of al 
kinds in the last eight years : — 

• Growth of Primmy Societies 1906-7 to 1913-14. 


1 1 

Years 1 No. of Societies No. of Members ; Woiking capital 

i I _ 

t Rs. 

1906- 07 ! 832 88,582 j — 

1907- 08 1,350 148,698 | 41,75,211 

1908- 09 ; 1,984 179,144 i 72,25.1x9 

1909- ^:0 3,397 220,676 i 1,01,29,232 

1910- 11 5,262 2Q9376 | i*53»3 T *7 02 

1911- 12 8,057 391,957 2,35,88,358 

1912- 13 ; 11,548 513,851 3,33 , 603 

19 13- 14 . . . . . . ] 14,566 661,859 1 4,64,27,842 
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§ 7. XBED OF INCREASED COfrTROE. 

* # 

Ko one reading these figures can fail to be struck by the magnitude 
which the growth has already attained or to be convinced that the move- 
ment has taken firm root. Societies are now so spread over all parts of 
India and the advantages which their members are obtaining are so patent, 
that it is impossible to doubt that the movement will eventually attain 
dimensions compared to which its present size will appear negligible. As 
a consequence there will undoubtedly arise through the medium of 
co-operation a powerful organisation formed of these agricultural classes 
who are at present inarticulate through want of education and cohesion. 
The potentialities of such an organisition, its advantages and dangers, and 
the possibility of its perversion to wrong ends, if it is allowed to develop 
without adequate supervision and proper control, must be apparent to all. 
further there will be in use in these societies a very large sum of money 
amounting to many millions of pounds, mainly the property of thrifty agri- 
culturists, tradesmen and men of the professional classes on whom the loss 
of this money would inflict an irreparable blow coupled with far-reaching 
consequences. This money will be lent to individuals of whom many do 
not own the material assets to provide the requisite security, and to sell 
up whom on any large scale would necessarily involve serious consequences. 

It must be obvious then that, if loans are not applied to productive or 
necessary objects and repaid promptly from the profits so earned, if there is 
not in each member the desire and intention so to use his loans and so to 
repay them and to see that each of his fellow members does likewise, there 
is a grave danger of the creation of a gigantic credit fabric which, having 
no real soundness within, may eventually collapse. On tlie other hand, 
with a sound co-operative system carefully restricted to its legitimate 
objects, there are innumerable potentialities for increase of wealth and pros- 
perity to the country from a peasantry freed from the crushing load of debt, , 
obtaining on reasonable terms the money which it requires from time ko 
time for its agricultural operations, and using for these operations improved 
and more scientific methods. 

We do not wish to pose either as alarmists or Utopians, but we think 
that the importance of the movement, its potentialities for good or evil, 
should be recognised to the full. Of the first danger, — perversion of the 
co-operative movement to other objects, — we have as yet seen little or no 
sign, but we think that this possibility should always be borne in mind and 
-carefully guarded against. The second danger, the lack of a true "spirit 
of co-operation, is at the present moment much the more real. We 
regret to have to say that the conclusion has been forced upon us 
that in the majority of cases primary societies in India fall short of the 
co-operative ideal. Speaking generally, even allowing for the backward- 
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ness of the population, there has been found a lack of true co-operation. 
The necessity fir developing a truly co-operative system rather than 
cheap money lending and tjie danger involved in inviting deposits from 
the public for pseudo-co-operative institutions are matters that have 
been t8 a serious extent overlooked. Rapid extension has resulted in the 
growth of primary societies to an extent with which the Registrar and his 
staff were unable to cope, and faults have grown up which were inseparable 
from due lack of care in formation and inadequate means of supervision. 
At the same time these faults are by no means ineradicable, the societies 
are young and composed in the main of good material, and with proper 
care and supervision are capable of being placed on the right lines. 

The remedy in both cases lies in the supervision and control of the 
primary societies by a registering staff adequate and efficient, especially 
in its higher branches. We do not mean by this that the Registrar should 
assume the detailed direction of societies. These must be left, as hitherto, 
to manage their own affairs, but the Registrar must be in a position to 
know how they are managing these affairs, and to take action in case of 
need. In addition to being able to acquaint himself with the working of the 
societies under his charge, the Registrar must be able to give and supervise 
that teaching of co-operative principles without which proper co-operation 
cannot be expected to grow. For this work the present staff of Registrars 
is quite inadequate and we trust that a realisation of the importance of 
the subject will lead to a material increase in the superior registering staff. 
Our proposals on the subject are given in detail in the main report and are 
briefly that, in all the major provinces, there should be in addition to the 
Registrar at least one Joint Registrar holding a status equivalent to that 
of Collector, and that in provinces where the number of societies is large 
there should be approximately one superior controlling officer for each 
thousand societies. The effect of this would be to add three superior whole 
time officers to the registering staff of the Punjab, two to that of the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces and one to each of the other provinces. 
It is essential that the officers should be picked men with special qualifi- 
cations for the work, that their remuneration should be consonant with the 
arduous nature of their duties and that it should be recognised that the 
work of Registrar is in the importance of its nature and the experience 
which it affords equivalent to the work of a Collector and renders an officer 
•equally fitted for executive promotion. 

It is also important that the district officer, while not allying himself 
with the movement in any official capacity and not exercising any of the 
formal powers of a Registrar, — duties for which he might have no inclina- 
tion and which the press of other work might force him to allow to fall 
into routine, — should nevertheless realise the importance of co-operation 
and its possible effect for good or evil on the district under his charge, and 
•should keep himself thoroughly in touch with the progress of the movement 
in his district. 
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§ 8. Centra^ and provincial banks. ' 

It 


As regard the higher financing institutions, it may be mentioned 
that in Burma, where conditions are somewhat exceptional and there is 
a fully organised Union system, the primary societies receive loans direct 
from one bank at Mandalay, except in two districts where owing to difficulties 
of communication local banks have been formed. These banks however are 
supported by the Mandalay Bank, which is also responsible for seeing to their 
affairs being kept in pioper condition, and for co-ordinating and controll- 
ing the whole co-operative finance of the province. In all other Provinces 
except Madras and Bombay a system exists under which the provision of 
funds to primary societies is done by a number of local central financing 
institutions the business of which covers an area sometimes conterminous 
with a district, sometimes with a subdivision and sometimes even smaller. 
Each of these institutions is an independent society registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act with limited liability. In Bihar and the 
Central Provinces these institutions are formally federated undei an apex 
bank, known an as the Provincial Bank, which provides a certain amount of 
the capital of its constituent banks, balances their excesses and deficiencies 
and maintains a general control. In Madras and Bombay the large 
banks at headquarters, while confining their business mainly to lending 
to primary societies throughout the whole or part of the province, have of 
late tended to assume certain of the functions of apex banks by lending to 
and receiving surplus funds from some of the local central financing institu- 
tions. Their position however as regards the latter has not been defined ; 
they exercise no control and do not occupy a recognised position as the 
apex of the provincial co-operative finance. In the remaining Provinces 
no apex organisation of any kind at present exists and the financial edifice 
consists of a number of independent local financing institutions without 
any co-ordination. 

The local financing institutions throughout India, of which there are 
nearly 200, are in the various provinces designated by various names, bu^ 
to avoid any inconvenience of nomenclature we have in this report applied 
the single term “ Central Bank” to all local financing institutions concerned 
solely in the direct financing of primary societies, within an area suffici- 
ently limited to allow them to exercise also the duties of supervision and 
control over these societies. Under this head will come alb the central 
financing institutions except the five mentioned below-. The teim Provincial 
Bank will be applied to the apex institutions in each Province which are 
formally constituted to co-ordinate and control the finances of Central 
Banks and deal only with such banks and not with primary societies. To 
this class belong the Provincial Banks of Bihar and the Central Provinces. 
This leaves in doubt the position cf the Central Banks of Mandalay,. 
Madras, and Bombay. In Burma where the system, as explained above, is. 
special, the Bank of Mandalay can appropriately be recognised as n 
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Provincial Bank. The Banks of Madras and Bombay do business over too 
large an area tollable them to discharge the functions assigned to Central 
Banks, while they have not yet been placed in a position to enable them to 
take up the position of apex banks. It will be more convenient to deal 
with 311 classes of financing institutions together, merely predicating that 
the remarks in paragraph 9 immediately below are not intended to apply 
to the five above-named banks. 

The composition and method of investment of the capital of all these 
institutions was on the 1st January 1915 as follows, the figures being given 
in lakhs of rupees. 189.43 was held on deposit from individuals, of which 
8.01 was on current account and 4.66 for short terms of less than three 
months. 103.70 was for periods between three months and one year, 
and the balance of 73.06 was ffcr periods exceeding one year or on one year's 
notice. Debentures were 6.37, and loans from Government 3.73. Doans 
and deposits from other co-operative societies were 46.54 of which 2.28 were 
on savings bank account. Loans from presidency and joint stock banks 
amounted to 20.99. Share capital and reserve fund totalled 47.07. Against 
these liabilities 11.04 was held in actual cash and 10,16 in outside securities 
of which however a small portion had been pledged to the banks. The 
remainder of the assets was invested in loans to primary societies and other 
central institutions and of this one-third to one-fourth might normally 
be expected to be repaid each year. A small amount of this is however 
still owed by individuals who had the right of borrowing from some of these 
institutions. There are further available undrawn amounts of cash credits 
given by Presidency and Joint Stock banks amounting to 20.27^ On the 
other hand the 20.32 already advanced by these banks has been given on 
terms which practically all admit of repayment being demanded within 
the year. 

Of their profits these banks are by l&w compelled to put one-quarter to 
their reserve fund, and the amount of dividend which they may pay to their 
shareholders is limited. Some banks keep accounts both for their share- 
holders and foi outsiders and a few still lend money to individual share- 
holders as well as to societies. It may be generally said, however, that the 
% banks confine their business to receiving deposits from the public, generally 
for#fixed periods, and to lending the money so obtained to primary societies 
and in a smaller degree to Central Banks, 


§ 9. Central banks: their powers and constitution. 

As regard Central Banks proper doing business generally in an area 
not exceeding that of a district, we think that often they have been 
allowed too little discretion in the matter of making loans to societies 
and that full use has often not been made of this important link in 
the co-operative chain for the purpose of supervision and audit of socie- 
ties. For the latter work the most suitable machinery is undoubtedly the 
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Union system, but we fully realise the strength of the objection raised in 
many provinces that it may be some time before a sufficieri c spirit of auton- 
omy is developed among the members of societies to enable that system to 
be introduced. In the absence of such a system the entire supervision of 
the primary societies within its area must be Undertaken by the Central 
Bank, subject to the advice, general supervision and contiol of the 
Registrar. This duty a Central Bank is in every way fitted to fulfil, provided 
its directorate has been suitably selected. It is also necessary that the 
Central Bank should be in position to enforce its authority against errant 
societies by the refusal or curtailment of loans. We have found that in many 
cases it has been the custom for an application by a society for a loan 
to be adjudicated on by the Registrar or one of his staff, and for the work of 
the Central Bank to be limited to paying ovei r the amount of the loan sanct- 
ioned, if it had in hand the money to do this. This procedure seems to be 
entirely wrong. The money is the property of the Central Bank which 
is lesponsible for it to its depositors and shareholders, and as it has the 
responsibility in the matter, so it should have the discretion. We have 
already expressed the view that the Registrar should impose a limit beyond 
which a society should not borrow, but we think that within this limit the 
Central Bank should have full power to deal which all applications by 
societies for loans, and that with this should be coupled the duty of super- 
vising the societies to which it makes these loans. It is however necessary 
that the constitution and directorate of the bank should be such as to* 
enable it to discharge these functions to the best interest of co-operation. 
If a bank is frankly a profit seeking capitalistic concern, its interests are in 
few r respects coincident with the interests of societies which it is likely to 
regard mainly as a means of profit and in the real welfare of which it has 
little concern. A bank oi this nature is furthei less susceptible to contiol.. 
To banks where the management is provided entirely from the members 
of the constituent societies the main objection is that th\r are likely to fail 
to enlist the assistance of the commercial middle classes, who alone are 
at all capable of conducting a bank of any dimensions and on whose 
assistance and co-operation the financial support of other members of their 
class depends. If this difficulty could be got over, there can be no question ^ 
that banks of this class are the most advantageous and economical, since 
there is no necessity for them to do more than pay w orking expenses. 
Moreover it is in the interests of co-operation that this link in the co-oper- 
ative chain should be composed of societies themselves and not of out- 
siders. Consequently it is to be hoped that at some futuie date the agri- 
culturist will have developed the indigenous ability^ to provide for Central 
Banks an efficient management which will command the confidence 
of the depositing classes, and in some places there are already signs that, 
given the opportunity, men with the necessary qualifications will b^forth- 
coming. This ideal must however require many years for realisation and 
we think that at present the best constitution is undoubtedly to be found 
in banks where the directorate is drawn partly from men of the commercial 
and professional middle classes and partly from the leading members of 
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societies, each director representing his own class of shareholders and 
providing the elements in which the other class is lacking. Care should how- 
ever be taken to see that the ultimate control of the bank rests with the 
society shareholders, since'^this prevents any possibility of exploitation of 
societies. It should also 5 >e made clear that the ideal aimed at is the 
eventual transition of the bank to a co-operative constitution when the 
only shareholders will be societies. 


§ 10. Need for adequate fiajid resource. 


Whatever be their constitution the same principles must apply to 
all higher financing institutions as regards sound finance. It has already- 
been stated that these banks raise the major poition of their capital by 
inviting deposits from the public. A portion of these deposits are on cur- 
rent account or for short periods not exceeding three months ; a portion 
is on fixed deposit for teims exceeding one year, but more than half, in 
fact 54.7 per cent, is for periods ranging from three months to one year. 
The money so obtained is lent out to societies, and it may be said that,, 
taking an average all round, it may be expected that each individual loan 
will be repaid, under normal agricultural conditions, in instalments spread 
over three to four years. If pressure were put on societies an increased amount 
could be forthcoming, but only at the cost of dislocating the arrangements 
of these societies and probably requiring their members to have recourse 
to the money lender. Again a year of agricultural scarcity may render 
societies unable to make any repayments in that year and will probably 
make it necessary to accommodate them with loans in excess of their normal 
annual requirements, if their members are not to be required to go to the 
money lender. It is thus obvious that, if the banks are to be in a position to 
repay deposits when due and demanded, they must equilibrate their finances- 
with some care and provide an adequate amount of liquid resources. 
So far the actual necessity for doing this has not arisen in any marked 
degree owing to the great increase in the last lew years of the deposits 
ift these banks. The amounts deposited have been each year 
largely in excess of those of previous years, and any deposits withdrawn 
have been met out of new T deposits. Moreover a custom has lately grown 
up of obtaining advances from commercial banks either in the shape of 
loans of definite amount or of cash credits. Some of the more prudent 
banks have utilised the cash credits so obtained only to a limited extent, 
leaving the balance available to be drawn upon to meet calls by depositors. 
Others have drawn and employed in loans to societies practically the 
whole of their credit. In some cases the apex co-operative bank of the 
Province has undertaken to support its central banks, but this support has 
generally been dependent on a cash credit it has itself obtained from a com- 
mercial bank. It may - be said however that in practically all cases, with 
the exception of undrawn cash credits on commercial or apex hanks, no 
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central banks has retained or provided any liquid assets, beyond a small ana 
quite inadequate supply of cash, to meet demands by its depositors or to 
provide for seasons of agricultural distress. 

This has been due in some cases to a desire &r dividends: in others to 
a readiness to take a present risk so as to secure eventual safety by a reserve 
fund built up out of larger profits : in others a too rapid growth of societies 
has imposed work on the Central Bank in excess of its financial capacities : 
in others it has been due to the fact that money is lent to societies at rates 
-so near to those paid on deposits as to allow no margin for the provision 
of fluid resources: in others it has been frankly stated that in the event 
of difficulty over fluid resource they look to Government for assistance and 
their only duty is to see that their investments are sound and that there 
is no possibility of eventual loss. Whatever he the reason, there can be no 
question that the matter of adequate fluid resources has been generally 
neglected. 

Those banks which have secured themselves by undrawn cash credits 
are distinctly in the minority, and at the same time the probability of the 
permanence of the arrangement must be open to serious doubt. The 
Joint Stock banks are not likely to increase materially the extent of the 
business which they are doing with co-operative banks, and it cannot be to 
their interest to keep always available for the use of co-operative banks 
large sums of money which they may be called upon to disburse very likely 
at a time when they themselves are most in need of them. 


§11. Ini/USTRATIONS. 


As an illustration of our remarks on the subject of central banks 
we append the balance sheets, drawn up on rst January 1915, of two banks 
which are not unrepresentative of many institutions of this class. The 
figures in each case have been reduced so as to show each bank working 
on a one lakh basis. 
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INABILITIES. 

¥■ 

1 

Rs. 

Assets 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Deposits — 

ft 


Cash in hand or bank . . . 


2,600 

l On current account 
3 * Due for repayment 

£ | ■§ 1 “ *9*5 • • • - 

f Due later .... 

5,590 

69,0*0 

15,340 


Loans to societies of which 
ments is expected in 1915 
After 1915 

Other items 

repay* 

15.000 

82.000 

400 

From other societies. . 

4,650 

91,630 




Share capital paid up. . . . 

5,300 





Reserved fund 

87 J 





Dividend equalisation fund . 

1,200 





Undistributed profits . . . 

1,000 

8,370 




Total 


1,00,000 

Total 


1,00,000 

Deposits — 



Cash in hand or bank . . . 


4,160 

, . 1 On current account. 

B ’£ wj \ 

g $ g Due in 1915 . . . 

^ / u ue later .... 
From other societies . . . 

4,670 

25,440 

7,260 

23,000 


Loans to societies of which 
ments expected in 1915 . 

| After 1915 

1 Other items 

1 

repay- 

24,000 

68,150 

3,690 

Eoans from Joint Stock banks 

0 

VO 

q. 

So,T30 




Share capital paid up . . . 

16,000 





Reserve 

2,500 





Dividend unpaid 

650 





Other items 

720 

19,870 




Total 


1,00,000 

Total 


1,00,000 


• It will be seen that in both cases the bauks do current account busi- 
ness and that amount of cash in hand is practically equivalent to what 
they owe on current account. In both cases the bulk of*’ their deposits is 
on a one year’s basis, while the terms of their loans to societies are consid- 
erably longer. In the one case the contingent liabilities of the current 
year are far in excess of the repayments they expect to receive. In the 
other they are nearly equivalent, but in neither case does any permanent 
provision exist to meet withdrawals of depdsits unsupported by repay- 
ments from societies, which might very well fail to come in at the time when 
wanted or might have to be postponed altogether. The 'second bank has 
a cash credit with a joint stock bank to the amount of Rs. 25,000, but 
it has already drawn and lent out Rs. 19,760 of this, and wi|l probably have 
to utilise dr keep in reserve Rs. 1,160 more to pay dividends and hold 


4 
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against its current account. If the Joint Stock Bank is prepared in a time 
of stress to continue its support and does not on the other Jiand press for 
repayment of its loan of Rs. 19,760, the central bank will have some Rs. 
4,000 available to meet fluctuations in its debits in the current year. 
It will be noticed however that this bank hold! a very large amount in 
deposit from other societies, of which a certain proportion is probably 
deposits passed on by other central banks which have no immediate use for 
them, and the bank should be prepared also for considerable calls on this 
account. The first bank is obviously purely capitalistic. It works on a 
very small share capital and considers the provision of dividend more- 
important than the building up of a strong reserve. 

On the other hand we append below’ the balance sheet of a third bank 
which seems to us to approach more nearly tcf a standard of safety. 


Liabilities 

Rs. 


Deposits — 

. I On current account 3,600 
g 45 1 

M g > Due for repayment 
I s j in 1915 .... 21,000 
£ f After 1915 .... 60,000 

From societies 3,800 

From Joint Stock banks 600 
Share capital paid up . . 8,000 

Reserve fund 2,000 

Suspense (mainly for re- 
serve fund) 1,000 


Assets, 

Rs. RS. 

Cash and Government paper . . 11,600 

Loans to societies of which repay- 
ment is expected in 1915 . - 24,000 

Later 64,000 

Other items . 400 


89 ,000 


11,000 


Total . . 1,00,000 


Total . . . 1,00,000 


In this case the deposits are well distributed, and as a matter of fact 
nearly a half of the amount of Rs. 64,000 due after 1915 does not fall due 
until 1918, while the business of the bank is so arranged as to make the 
repayments by societies coincide with the terms of the deposits. The 
money taken from societies is small in amount, and is moreover the 
property of debtor societies and is not required by them to meet deposit- 
ors. There is consequently after providing for curient account and repaying 
the Joint Stock Bank, a balance of Rs. 7,400 to meet any withdrawals 
of deposits this year even if societies are unable to make any repayments, 
The two first illustrations which w'e have given above will probably 
convey more clearly than any lengthy description the position of a large 
number of these banks. Put shortly, the conclusions at which we arrive 
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as regards thesj* banks generally are that their management is honest and 
within its light?, efficient, and that no fault is to be found with the keeping ’ 
of accounts or the disposal of money. With the exception that some of 
then^ keep current accounts for outside constituents, their business is pract- 
ically limited to lending to primary societies, and, so long as these remain 
solvent and their members are able and willing to pay, their creditors 
need have no anxiety that they will not eventually get their money. At 
the same time theie is certainly no assurance that, if even a not very con- 
siderable number of depositors wanted their money simultaneously, it would 
be forthcoming on the due date. At present a large proportion of the 
depositors have been the shareholders and directors and their relatives who, 
even when wanting their mqfiey, may often be persuaded to extend their 
deposits rather than embarrass the bank, but with the extension of the 
co-operative movement the proportion 'of this exceptional class of money must 
necessarily become less, and in any case it does not seem right that institu- 
tions of this nature should invite the deposit of public money unless they 
are in a position to fulfil scrupulously and punctually their obligations to 
their creditors. 


§ 12. Need for provincial banks. 


Obviously the first remedy for this state of affairs is the co-ordin- 
ation of provincial co-operative finance in each province in a strong 
apex bank, or Provincial Bank, and to insist that Central Banks shall have 
all their financial dealings with other societies except their affiliated 
primary societies, through that apex bank. This will put an end to the 
system, which is a very real source of danger, of Central Banks investing their 
temporary surplus assets with each other. The money may be lent out 
on terms which do not make it available when wanted and the interlocking 
*of their finances may very well result in the fall of one bringing down 
unnecessarily a number of others in its train. The Provincial Bank might 
also be the sole medium in the province for dealing with Presidency and Joint 
Stock Banks. Co-ordination and control in finance is essential and this 
can only be done within a province by an apex bank possessing the necessary 
authority. A Provincial Bank can also arrange more economically for the 
provision of fluid resource, a subject of which we shall treat below. In Bihar 
and the Central Provinces Provincial Banks have recently been constituted. 
In Burma the provincial co-operative finance can very well remain with the 
Mandalay Central Bank. If the Madras and Bombay Central Banks are 
to be placed in the position of Provincial Banks, their constitution will 
require some modification and they will require to he in a position to enable 
them to cany out the duties of apex banks. In othe other larger prov- 
inces Provincial Banks, should be formed. When Provincial Banks have 
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been duly constituted, the Central Banks in the province should be affiliated 
to them for the purposes of control and many of the smaller and weaker 
banks might with advantage be dissolved or amalgamated with other banks. 


§ 13. Difficulties in maintaining standard of fluid resource. 


There remains however the main difficulty in the matter of these 
banks, that they take money for comparatively short periods and invest 
practically the whole of their capital in loanstfor comparatively long terms 
under conditions which render it probable that in any one year they may 
receive practically no re-payments and which may preclude them from 
calling up or realising these loans if they themselves are pressed. If their 
only assets are the pro-notes of societies, they are not likely to be able to 
raise much on these in the ordinary market to repay their depositors. It 
seems necessary that these banks should equilibrate their business : that 
they should lend out to societies for such periods as to enable them to count 
each year on repayments from societies somewhat exceeding the amount 
of deposits which fall due that year : and that they should in addition 
maintain a fluid resource in the shape of cash or easily realisable securities. 
As regards the amount of this fluid resource we have had considerable 
difficulty in making recommendations. Co-operative banking is new- in India 
and is in many ways entirely different from joint stock banking, and there 
are consequently few reliable data to go upon, but we think that each Cent- 
ral Bank might be required to hold an amount in liquid assets equivalent 
to the half of the total of all fixed deposits, which it might under the terms 
of such deposits be called on to repay within the next twelve months. 
In cases where current or savings bank accounts are kept practically the 
whole of the amount of such accounts would in addition have to be covered. 
In the case of the Provincial Bank the same conditions would apply, 
but it might be required to hold liquid assets to cover it for a period of one- 
third of the next twelve months, since its money is invested over a mttch 0 
larger area than that of Central Banks, and repayments are much less 
likely to be affected as a whole. Also, if the liquid resource of all the Central 
Banks is, as would ordinarily be the case, maintained by the Provincial 
Bank, it w r ould appear to be possible to reduce the fraction to one-third, 
as it is less likely that all banks in the province would require assistance 
simultaneously. We have taken the period of six months as being the 
probable duration of a co-operative crisis. At the same time we lecognise 
that the adoption of the conditions we have proposed may be difficult. 
Deposits for periods as long as are required for agricultural loans may 
not be obtained even on much dearer terms. We have proposed the 
imposition on Central Banks of the maintenance of a staff for assessment 
of credit supervision and audit, and the cost of this will have to come 
out of the bank’s profit or be met eventually by an increase of the rates 
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at which members of societies borrow. The further cost of the main- 
tenance of a 41uid resource will have to be similarly met. In provinces 
where the rates at which deposits are obtained and at which members 
of societies borrow al3<aw of a large margin, no immediate diffi- 
culty need be anticipated, but there are some provinces where the 
margins are small already and there is also everywhere a tendency 
for margins to contract. Where the margin cannot be increased the 
only alternative is to continue in the piesent state of financial instability 
or to provide an agency which would discount the pro-notes of societies 
for co-operative banks in times of need, and obviate the necessity of their 
keeping liquid resources. It is more than doubtful whether this agency could 
be found in the Provincial Banks, as these institutions are unlikely to be able 
without a guarantee from Government to raise money at rates substantially 
lower than those at which Central Banks borrow. The problem has 
already been experienced in all European countries and has been solved, 
in nearly every case where co-operation has been successfully established, 
by the State’s arranging for the discount of co-operative paper with the 
ordinary state bank or with a specially constituted co-operative state 
bank. 


§ 14. Further suggestions 


There are a few' further points on which we may touch here. We have 
recommended that the stab of Registrars should be increased, and it 
seems advisable that the cognate sujects of agriculture and industry should 
be co-ordinated under one head in each piovince, and we have therefore 
also recommended the appointment for this purpose, as opportunity 
offers, of a Development Commissioner who would have the necessary 
time and practical knowledge to devote himself entirely to the supervision 
of these branches of administration and whose recommendations and 
advice would carry due weight with his Government. 
k # Although the subject of co-operation is, like other branches of adminis- 
tration, one primarily for each local Government to deal with inside its 
own area, it is a question wiiether Imperial and inter-provincial interests 
involved have not now grown so important as to justify its being treated on 
the same lines as education and agriculture by the appointment of a co- 
operative Adviser with the Government of India. The advice and counsel 
of such an officer would be very valuable to Provincial Governments, 
Development Commissioners or similar officers, and to Registrars them- 
selves. 

Lastly we think it right to inform Government that W’e found during 
our tour that considerable misapprehension existed as to its respon- 
sibility for the stability of co-operative institutions. We have found 
in some places a belief held that the movement was guaranteed* by 
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Government a belief which, if not actually fostered by the local supporters 
of the movement, was not actively contradicted by them. /In other cases 
Joint Stock Banks, and even Central Banks, lending to societies on the 
recommendation of the Registrar, have considered that the Government 
was theieby placed in a fiduciary position as regards such loans. We have 
on the other hand found cases where banks in advertising for deposits 
have expressly stated that, though they had the benefit of Government 
audit, they enjoyed no Government guarantee. We think that Govern- 
ment should impress on all its officers the necessity of allowing no mis- 
apprehension to exist as regards its relations with the co-operative 
movement and its degree of responsibility for co-operative institutions. 



SWITZERLAND. 


CO-OPERATIVE CATTLE-REARING SOCIETIES IN SWITZERLAND 

* 

B\r Joseph Frey 

Manager of the Federation of Swiss Societies for the Rearing 
of Cattle of the Brown Swiss Breed , Lucerne. 


SOURCES . 

Abt (H.): Das Schweiz Braunvieh. {The Brown Swiss Breed). Huber and Co., Frauenfeld. 
ELappeli (Dr. J.): Das Simment li al ervieh der Schweitz. {The Simmenthal Dappled Swiss 
Breed). K. J. Weis, Berna. 


Cattle-rearing in Switzerland has been widely carried on from earliest 
times, thanks to the many mountain pastures and rich meadows that 
produce abundant and palatable feeding. But its development is due not 
only to the favourable conditions of soil, climate and fodder, nor to the 
numerous pastures, nor to the special aptitudes and predilections of the 
population for this branch of agriculture, but also to the fact that here from 
the earliest times were found productive breeds of cattle well adapted to 
the surroundings* 

The two most important breeds in Switzerland — the Brown Swiss and 
the^dappled Simmenthal — are of ancient origin, dating many centuries back* 
These breeds have always been kept free from crossing, and thus Switzerland 
possesses a great number of cattle of pure breed and of proved excellence, 
especially remarkable for their prepotency. 

x\ccording to the latest census, made in 1911, the total number of cattle 
possessed by Switzerland is 1,443,483, of which 796,909 are cows, 352,255 
oxen and young animals, and 26,207 bulls kept for breeding. The number 
of owners of cattle is 205,944. The total given above is composed chiefly 
of the two representative breeds, the Brown Swiss and the dappled Simmen- 
thal. Of these two the Simmenthal is the more numerous. There are in 
Switzerland two other breeds also carefully preserved, that of Fribourg, 
patched with black, and that of Bring in the canton of Valais, but both 
limited to a small district. 
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For the Swiss agriculturist, cattle-rearing is the chief source of gain, 
and for this reason it has always been the object of carefuKattention not 
only on the part of the fanners but also on the part of the State; and many 
measures have been taken both by the Government and by private persons 
to encourage this industry, so important both to agriculture and to social 
economy. As small farms are the rule in Switzerland, it was soon found 
necessary to establish associations of breeders, chiefly with the object of 
improving the breeds. 

The first co-operative society for cattle-breeding in Switzerland was 
founded in 1888. The original idea of founding a society on modern lines 
for the rearing of cattle was suggested by Prof. Kramer of Zurich, but the 
practical form it assumed is due to the initiative of Col. von Wattenwil of 
Bern. To him belongs the merit of having transformed thought into action. 
Associations for raising the above mentioned breeds of cattle soon became 
numerous, favoured as they 7 were by various causes. Of these the chief was 
the new direction taken by agriculture in Switzerland between 1870 and 1880, 
w r hen efforts were made to limit the cultivation of cereals and to extend the 
breeding and rearing of cattle; and at the same time the milk industry was 
developed and extended. The result w 7 as, as we have said, that small 
farms being the rule in Switzerland, the need of co-operation was strongly 
felt, A small proprietor rarely has the means to procure well-bred bulls 
which alone can ensure his prosperity. But if small proprietors are w 7 ell 
organised, as in co-operative cattle-breeding societies, the disadvantages 
of small holdings are no longer felt, and it is possible to create those con- 
ditions which are indispensable to the systematic continuous and suc- 
cessful breeding of cattle. 


§ 1. Organisation and work of cattle- rearing societies. 

There are now T in Switzerland 850 societies for the rearing of cattle 
of both breeds in equal measure. There are in some cantons other co-oper- 
ative societies solely for purchasing and keeping bulls. 

The objects of co-operative societies for cattle-breeding in Switzer* 
land are: 

(1) the selection and proper maintenance of the best bulls ; 

(2) the selection and marking of the best cows and heifers ; 

(3) the systematic maintenance of animals for breeding purposes and 
the proper rearing of their calves ; 

(4) the regular keeping of a Herd-book with correct particulars as to 
the pedigree of the animals ; 

(5) enquiry as to capacity of production ; 

(6) the encouragement and facilitation of the sale of cattle for breed- 
ing purposes, and the protection of the interests involved ; 

(7) the exchange of information among the members of the society 
as to questions of breeding and feeding. 
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Some particulars will now be given as to the foundation, the constitution 
and the work of % co-operative cattle rearing society. 

The society is founded by a certain number of agriculturists or 
breeders of the same neighbourhood or of adjoining districts, who subscribe 
to the* byelaws. 

The capital required for the purchase of a bull is generally collected by 
means of a quota ( Anteilsoheinen ) of from 20 to 100 francs per person. The 
association comprises the general body of members, a President’s Commit- 
tee composed of from three to seven members, a Committee of Experts or 
Valuers and a Committee for the Examination of the Accounts. The Secretary 
of the society usually keeps the Herd-book (Zuchi- over Herdebuch) and is 
nearly always one of the President’s Committee. The Committee of Experts 
is generally composed of three* members who may be all or in part elected 
among the members of the President’s Committee. The share capital may* 
be formed out of subscriptions and premiums paid by members joining 
the society later, from fees for animals entered in the Herd-book (one or 
two francs per head), from prizes gained by bulls belonging to the society, 
and from contributions from the State and the commune. The co-operative 
societies do not aim at making large profits, but they often endeavour, 
more especially the larger and older societies, to form a reserve fund to meet 
any eventuality. Members are not responsible for engagements made 
by the co-operative society to which they belong : it must fulfil then 
exclusively^ with its own capital. Since 1910 the Swiss Confederation has 
shared the cost of establishing co-operative cattle-rearing societies, granting 
to them sums of from 100 to 300 francs. The amount of the contribution 
depends on the quality of the cattle, and more especially 7 of the bulls 
belonging to the society*, as well as on the correct keeping of the Herd-book. 

Individual co-operative societies vary much in importance ; as a rule 
the number of members is from 10 to 50, but in exceptional cases there are 
60 and even 100. The number of animals entered in the books varies from 
30 to 100, sometimes even to 200 and more. The territory* of a society* 
may include one or more communes and extend even over a whole valley. 

The choice of sires from among cattle belonging to members is made 
j>y the above mentioned Committee of Experts solely from among animals 
of pure breed and of the proper age. This Committee also buys bulls for 
the society 7, and decides, generally only provisionally, as to the acceptance 
and entry of cows and heifers in the Herd-books. Their definite acceptance 
is in most cases made by the cantonal examining commission, which every* 
year revises the assets of the society. Animals to be entered are marked 
on the left horn with the mark of the society and a progressive number. 
Should the animal be sold to any person not belonging to the society*, or to 
a butcher, its name is erased from the Herd-book. This must be done also 
should the animal prove of inferior quality or of insufficient, reproductive 
power. The bulls are chosen with the utmost care. The societies as a rule 
keep bulls which have certificates for service ( Belegscheinstiere ). A bull 
belonging to the society must not only possess beauty of form and have 
proved reproductive capacity, but must also be of a good breed and give 
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reasonable expectation that its good qualities will be transmitted to its 
descendants. The questions both of descendants and pedigree are of great 
importance in the selection of bulls. The co-operative societies generally 
buy only those bulls acknowledged to be the be*st, and therefore the jprices 
paid are considerable, sometimes 4,000 or 5,000 francs and even more. 
It often happens that one bull is not sufficient for the larger co-operative 
societies which are sometimes obliged to buy a second or even a third, 
though others limit themselves to one, which they hire. In this case a 
regular contract is made by which members possessing bulls of good breed 
agree to put them at the disposal of other members on payment of a fixed 
sum by the society. Bulls thus hired are entered in the Herd-book of the 
society. 

Cows and heifers are not entered in the books unless they are of good 
breed. Since the intervention of Government has made itself felt in the 
breeding of cattle, every animal must be examined according to a uniform 
system (classification b\ marks, highest number 100). In this way a cer- 
tain uniformity is obtained in the acceptance of cattle, and now the only 
difference is as regards the minimum number of marks necessary for entry 
in the books. In consequence of the improvement in the quality of the 
animals the minimum has been raised and the examinations are more 
strict. 

Co-operative societies for cattle-rearing have also brought about an 
improvement in the management of the animals. The society generally 
entrusts its own bulls to the care of one of its members who signs a regular 
contract by which he engages to feed and take care of the animal for a certain 
sum as compensation ( W artgeld-F utter geld ) . There are special rules laid 
down b\ the society for the management, feeding and hiring out of the bulls. 
Besides fodder (hay and sometimes fresh grass) bulls should also have a 
certain quantity of more substantial food, under the form of bran, and 
especially ground oats. For cows and heifers there are common pastures. 
Alpine co-operative societies have mountain pastures to which they can send 
the animals for the summer months. The societies of the valleys are now 
continually endeavouring to buy or hire mountain pastures for the cattle of 
their members, for the beneficial effect of a summer in the mountains on the m 
health and development of the animals, especially of the younger one^ is 
well known. It will be seen that owing to the co-operative societies much 
progress has been made in the breeding and management of cattle. The 
calves are more scientifically fed, receiving sufficient whole milk for a much 
longer time, and substantial food as they grow older. They are prepared 
for the mountain pastures by having full liberty in fields adapted to their 
needs. The development of the animals is encouraged and protected by 
sound methods, too early breeding being avoided. The co-operative societies 
have also undoubtedly contributed to encourage the breeders to perfect them- 
selves by mutual instruction and good example. 

These societies have always made a point of requiring a regular 
registration of cattle and in this respect they are worthy of all praise, for 
breeding could have no durable result without a precise knowledge of the 
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pedigree of the animals, and thus a carefully kept Herd-book is indispens- 
able. The Swies Department of Agriculture gives precise and minute 
directions as to the keeping of these books, so that the system is uniform 
throughout all the cattle-|earing territory. 

Private Herd-books, without official character, are of little importance 
now that co-operative cattle-breeding societies are widely diffused. 

The society’s registers comprise the following books, principal and 
secondary : 

The Herd-book (Zucht buck) properly so called, divided into two 
parts, one for bulls, the other for cows and heifers; 

The Register of Admission (. Aufnahmheft ) ; 

The Stall-book (Stallbuchlen ) ; 

The Service Certificates (Sprung karten) ; 

The Register of Service Certificates ( Belegscheinheft ) ; 

The Register of Births ( Geburtscmzeiger ) ; 

The Certificate of Sale, etc. ( Abmeldekarten ) ; 

The Register of Young Animals (Jungviehregister ) ; 

The Extract from the Herd -book ( Zuchtbuchauszug ). 

As already stated the animals to be entered in the books of the society 
must be marked on the left horn. In the Register of Admission the name and 
age of the animal and the name of its proprietor etc. must be entered, and 
from these particulars the regular entry in the Herd-book is made. For 
the exact keeping of the Herd-book, the Stall-book is of great importance ; 
it must be kept ready for reference by every owner of a bull. In this book 
must be entered in chronological order all the services of the bull, also its 
name, number, and countersign or metal token, also the age of the cow and 
the name of her owner. From the Stall-book these particulars are taken for 
entn- in the Herd-book in which births must also be registered when duly 
announced by the owner of the calves. If a member should hire a bull other 
than that belonging to the society he must inform the society by sending in 
the Service Certificate (Spnmgkarte). When a bull is sold, the owner must 
give notice to the society by means of a special Certificate of Sale (Abmelde- 
karte). Note of this must be made in the Herd-book in which there is a space 
J*or entering the pedigree, the measurements, the classification of the points, 
and? the reproductive capacity. 

An essential part of the Herd-book is that which contains the certifi- 
cates of service given by the Federation. Since 1891 the Swiss Department 
of Agriculture distributes to cattle owners the best bulls selected according 
to the Service Registers (Belegscheinehefte). The certificates are numbered, 
and contain the name, number, countersign and generally the pedigree of 
the bull. Cows and heifers also receive Service Certificates containing 
the name and address of the owner, the name, age and marks (number and 
countersign), the metal token (number and entry), and colour of the bull. 
The certificate holds good for four services, and bears the date of its issue 
and the signature of the writer (either the keeper of the bull or the keeper 
of the Herd-book). Another essential part of the certificate is the entry 
of the birth with the pedigree of the mother, the day of the birth, the name 
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of the calf, the number and the entry of the mark on the ear and the date, 
also the signature of the registrar. / 

The calves of such bulls and cows themselves destined for breeding 
purposes must bear on the right ear the federal -mark placed there by men 
duly appointed. The owner of the animal must? confirm the birth an$ pedi- 
gree of the calf before the registrar, calling two witnesses as prescribed by 
lawr. The registrars are appointed by districts Government offices and must 
be persons worthy of trust if not the district veterinary surgeons. 

The respective cantons must supervise the keeping of the registers of 
service certificates. The registers are submitted in June of every year to 
the Swiss Department of Agriculture. Such registers are now T in use all over 
Switzerland but more especially in those cantons wiiere the Brown breed 
prevails. Since they w r ere introduced and th<? consequent marking of calves 
with the federal metal token, the pedigree of the animals is securely 
established. Such a guarantee is daily'* required in commercial transactions, 
oJfering as does, a means of identifying the animal much more precisely and 
surely than by a paper of written notes. The pedigree of the animal is also 
proved by the federal Herd-book, and in later times b} pedigree tables, 
which are becoming more and more general from their clearness axid 
completeness. The appraisement of descent considered in the adjudication of 
prizes, and in part also in the admissibilhw of the bull for service, is calcul- 
ated by marks. 

A pedigree book is a new- factor in guaranteeing pedigrees. It treats 
of the best breeding stocks and their descendants. In researches for purity 
of blood it is one of the best helps and renders excellent service in the purchase 
of animals for breeding. In 19x1 the Swiss Agricultural Department 
published a pedigree book for the territory in which the Brown Swiss prevails 
in 1914, a similar book appeared for the Fribourg breed, edited, with the 
aid of a grant from the Government, by the Federation of the (Ami c 11 <4 
Fribourg. 

Though the co-operative societies have displayed great efficiency in 
promoting regular registration and in keeping exact records of pedigree the 
same cannot be said with regard to records of productive capacity. There 
are some data successfully kept as to the produce of milk, chiefly on the 
great estates with stall farms, but these are few in comparison with the g^cal 
extent of the breeding districts and the number of co-operative societies. 
The reasons for this arise partly from the natural condition's of the cotniliv. 
In the higher mountain regions nearly all the animals for breeding spend the 
whole summer in the Alpine pastures, exposed to continual changes of 
weather which causes difficulty in the study of their capabilities. Yet we 
cannot say that it is better in the valleys and that there is no need for 
greater care in such matters. Efforts are, however, being made for 
investigation, and sooner or later they must bear fruit. 

The co-operative societies have a field for labour from which satisfactory 
results maybe expected. Researches into capacity, as already said, comprise 
those on the production of milk, the weight of the cattle (living or dead), 
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and capacity for reproduction, of which however, the Herd-books, when 
kept with regularity furnish sufficient data. 

i 

§ 2. Federations of swiss co-operative cattle-rearing societies. 

i 

After the establishment of numerous co-operative societies the need 
of a closer connection among themselves began to be felt and this led to the 
formation of federations in the chief cattle-breeding districts. With these 
several more societies soon united themselves. Some co-operative societies in 
1890 formed the Swiss Federation of Co-operative Societies for the Rearing of 
Simmenthal Cattle ; in 1897 the Swiss Federation of Co-operative Societies for the 
Rearing of Brown Cattle was formed. Both extended rapidly. At the 
present time the first comprises 340 co-operative societies with 10,371 
members, and 26,510 head of cattle entered in its registers; the second 
numbers 190 co-operative societies with 6,347 members and 21,900 head of 
cattle entered in its books (1). 

The aim of these federations is to improve the organisation of the co- 
operative societies and of cattle-rearing in general, to facilitate the exchange 
of sires, to create uniformity of method in the examination and valuation 
of cattle, to institute conferences of judges appointed for the conferring of 
prizes after due researches as to production, to take part in exhibitions and 
to favour trade in cattle for breeding. They also aim at a uniform system 
of keeping the Herd-books, instituting inspections and prizes. 

To encourage the exchange of sires, these federations organised special 
fairs for bulls, which are held annually towards the end of August or early 
in September, at Ostermundingen for Simmenthal cattle, and at Zug for 
Brown cattle. To each of these fairs, which are also of the nature of exhib- 
itions, ate sent from 800 to i,odo bulls ; they continue for three or four days 
and are frequented by foreigners as well as by Swiss, offering an excellent 
opportunity for the purchase of good breeding material. The bulls are 
judged, and prizes awarded b} r a specially appointed jury. To the best bulls 
% is granted a certificate for service, to the younger for one year, to the older 
without a time limit. Sometimes whole herds of breeding cattle ( Zucht - 
kolleklionen) are sent to the fairs for exhibition and competition for prizes. 
They comprise the heads of the herd and their male descendants, thus 
affording an opportunity to visitors to the fair of ascertaining precisely the 
pedigrees of the animals and of guidance in questions of breeding. The 
federations encourage the sale of breeding-cattle by sending them to exhib- 
itions, especially those in foreign countries. Convenient permanent 
offices for transaction of sales have been established and they furnish every 
possible information and conduct exchanges of sires. There have been 

(1) In 1911 the co operative societies of S. Gall separated themselves from the 
federation -which had previously comprised '231 co-operatives with 7,520 members and 
23,110 head of cattle. 
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several meetings of members of the juries appointed to confer prizes in 
both the above mentioned territories, and to these meetings all the can- 
tons send their best experts. Such reunions tend to give greater certainty 
in judging the cattle, and in directing the queltion of cattle-breeding in 
general. They have contributed in a remarkable manner to uniformity of 
method in judging the animals. For this purposes the federations likewise 
established courses of lectures on the valuation of the cattle for experts 
both present and future. 

They have also done much for uniformity in the manner of keeping the 
Herd-book so much so that the same system has been everywhere adopted. 
This system is fully explained in the pamphlet “ Hints on the Keeping of 
Herd-books, ” edited under the care of the two federations with the help of 
the Swiss Agricultural Department; in the pamphlet a specimen erd-book is 
given. All Herd-books, even those of co-operative societies not included in 
the federations are examined annually by special inspectors and the results 
are then reported to the relative co-operative societies and to the canton 
and federal authorities. 

Evety three years, prizes are conferred to the federated Societies 
which are divided into three sections so that each may r share in the prizes 
once in every three years. The decision on the Herd-books includes those on 
the keeping of the stall-books, the registers of certificates of service, of the 
accepance and cancelling of animals, registration of calves, enquiries into the 
profits and capabilities of the co-operative society . The highest degree of 
merit is expressed by 50 marks divided among the sections. There are three 
grades of prizes; those societies which have less than 30 marks are excluded. 
The prizes are from 20 to 50 fra'ncs according to grade, and usually they are 
assigned to the book-keeper who also receives from the society a special 
reward in consideration oi his onerous labours. 

Besides the two already named federations, there are others in Swit- 
zerland worked with the same objects. In 1911 the co-operative societies 
for the raising of Brown Swiss cattle in the canton of S. Gall (formerly belong- 
ing to the great Swiss Federation) constituted themselves into a cantonal 
federation, wdiich afterwards took the name of Federation of Co-operative 
Societies of Eastern Switzerland for the Rearing of Brown Swiss Cattle. It 
comprises 90 co-operative societies and holds a fair for bulls even’ year-at 
Rapperswil. In 1S9S in the breeding district of Simmenthal cattle, the 
was founded ‘ Federation of Co-operative Societies of Eastern Switzerland 
Amongst the Breeders of Simmenthal Cattle. ” This federation at present 
comprises about 40 co-operative societies and every year it holds a fair 
for bulls at Winterthur. In 1S90 breeders of the Simmenthal breed in the 
Bernese Oberland (northern part of the Canton of Berne) founded the 
" Federation of Co-operative Societies for the Rearing of the Alpine Cattle 
of Simmenthal ” and finally’ in the Canton of Fribourg there is the “ Federa- 
tion of Co-operative Societies for the Rearing of Fribourg Cattle, ” com- 
prising 30 societies, every autumn holding a fair for bulls at Boll, Modest 
in their origin, the Swiss co-operative societies have attained to a high state 
of development in a short time, due in a large measure to the vigilance and 
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assistance of the governing authorities. The co-operative societies exercise 
a beneficent an<l durable influence on the raising and management of the 
animals. In these there is a marked improvement, not only in form but 
also in their capacity for p|oduction. This fact is proved in cattle shows, 
in competitions in production, and in the constant requests from abroad for 
breeding cattle. These requests also prove to us that our bovine races 
systematically bred with a view to reproduction (kombinierte Seistung) 
give the best results under varied climatic conditions, they being very 
easily acclimatised. 

Notwithstanding the general success of these Swiss associations 
there were occasional failures which led even to some of them being com- 
pletely broken up. There were many causes for these failures, such as 
errors in the selection of sires, disease and epidemics in the herds, unfavour- 
able local conditions, errors in the selection of managers, exaggerated hopes 
of many members, and want of constant activity and perseverance. Looking 
at the subject in every way. however, cases of failure are only exceptional. 
Good results are slow in coming and an immediate reward does not follow 
the labours of members, for success will only come through, constant 
diligence and perseverance. We may however affirm that institutions are 
frequently established in suitable places under the direction of specialists, 
with members fully comprehending their mission, all read} T to work 
together in the common undertaking, and that these societies fully cor- 
respond to all the hopes entertained. 
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Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


- ITALY. 

PROPOSAL FOR A BILL TO EXTEND COMPULSORY INSURANCE 
TO ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 


SOURCES : 

Testo unico della legge per gli infortuni degli operai sul lavqro, approvato con R. De- 
ere to 31 gennaio 1904, n. 51 ( Codified text of the Law on workmen’s accidents , approved by 
Royal Decree, 31 $t. January , 1904, No, 51.). 

Regolamento per l’esecuzione della legge predetta, approvato con R. Deere to 13 marzo 
1904, n. 14 ( Regulation for the carrying out of the aforesaid law , approved by Royal Decree , 

. 13 th. March , 1904, No. 141), 

Propost a di legge d’iniziativa del Senatore Emilio Conti sull ,4 ‘ Assicurazione obbli- 

GATORIA DELLA TERRA PER GLI INFORTUNI DEI CONTApINI SUL LAVORO, ** SVOlta e presa 
in considerazione nella tornata del 30 marzo 1909. [Private member’s bill introduced by 
Senator Emilio Conti on “ Compulsory insurance of the land against accidents to agricultural 
labourers , ** presented and taken into consideration by the Senate , at the sitting on the 30 th 
March , 1909). 

Disegno di legge No. 386, fresentat6 dal Presidente del Consiglio, Ministro dellTn- 

TERNO (EUZZATTl) , DI CONCERTO COL MINISTRO DI AGRICOLTURA, INDUSTRIA E COMMERCIO 

« (Raineri), e col Ministro delle Finanze (Facta) nella tornata del 5 dicembre 1910 
sugli 44 Infortuni sul lavoro nell ’ agricoltura . ” (Bill No. 386, introduced by the 
President of the Council and Minister of the Interior , Luzzatti, supported by the Minister of 
Agriculture , Industry and Commerce , Rainen, and the Minister of Finance , Facta , on 5 th. De- 
cember 1910, on “ Workmen’s Accidents in Agriculture . **) 

Schema per un disegno di legge per l’estensione dell ’assicurazione obbligatorla agli 
infortuni sul lavoro agricolo, elaborato dalla Commissione nominata con Decreto 
Ministeriale del 26 marzo 1913 per lo studio della riforma della vigente legge sugli infortuni 
(Proposals for a Bill to extend compulsory insurance to accidents in agricultural labour, drawn 
up by the Commission appointed by Ministerial Decree of ninth. March, 1913, to consider the 
reform of the existing law relating to accidents). 

Ferrari (Prof. Prospero) : Iy ’assicurazione contro gli infortuni sul lavoro in agricoltura (Insur- 
ance against accidents in agricultural labour.) Extract from the Monthly Bulletin of Economic 
and Social Intelligence (Italian Edition), Vol. XVI,, Year V, No. 11, November, 1914. 


5 
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Ferrari (Prof. Prospero) and Serragli (Pier Francesco), Advocate : I/assicurazione obfoli- 
gatoria per gli infortuni sui lavori agricoli ( Compulsory insurance against accidents in agri- 
cultural labour .) First subject discussed at the 44th. Agricultural Congress held at Florence 
26th. to 29th. April 1914. Florence, 1914 : G. Ramellar 
Altoeelli (Argentina) : Per una legge sugli infortuni n^H’agricoltura [F or a law on Accidents 
in Agricultural Labour .) Report presented to the 5th. Congress of the General Federation 
of labour. Genoa : June, 1914. 

As is well known, there is in Italy no compulsory insurance of workmen 
except in industrial occupations, and in some branches of agricultural 
labour. The existing law on accidents (Codified text, 31st. January, 1904, 
No. 51) makes compulsory the insurance of agricultural labourers 111 the 
following cases : 

(a) When, being more than five in number, they are engaged in 
drainage and embankment works ; the regulation of mountain pools ; 
prevention of landslips; felling trees or thinning woods or transporting 
timber to depots on the banks of rivers or rapid streams or beside roads, or 
throwing the timber from the stores into rivers and streams (Sec. I, 
Sub-sec. 2.) ; 

(b) When, being more than five in number, they are employed 
in industrial workshops (oil-mills, wine-making establishments, wine- 
stores, etc.), in which machines not directly driven by the labourer are 
used (Sec. 1, Sub-sec. 3); 

(c) When, whatever their number, they are in attendance on mach- 
ines driven by inanimate agency or the motors by which they are driven 
when such machines are used for agricultural purposes (Sec. 1, Sub sec. 4) ; 

(d) When using cannons or other apparatus for firing against hail 
(Sec. 1, Sub-sec. 5). 

The greater number, however, of agricultural labourers do not enjoy 
the protection of the law, From the still comparatively limited use of 
machinery in agriculture and from the fact that in the case of work done out of 
doors, as agriculture generally is, the use of machines does not, as the law at 
present stands, imply any obligation to insure against accidents (except when 
machines are driven by inanimate force* and only in the case of workmen in 
attendance on such machines) it results that though agricultural labourers " 
are much more numerous than factory workers, many more of these last 
come within the purview of the law, so that ‘ ‘ by reason of the large number 
of labourers to be protected, the extension of compulsory insurance, even 
in the case of work done without machinery, is more urgent for those 
engaged in agriculture than for those engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries (1). ” 

It may be added that the idea, often put forward, that agriculture is 
a less dangerous occupation than industrial labour and that agricultural 
accidents are so much less numerous than industrial accidents, that there is 


(r) See the report which accompanies the IAizzat ti- Raiueri Bill, mentioned in the sources 
of the present article. 
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no urgent need to provide insurance against them, is now recognised to be 
entirely unfounded and at variance with the facts. Apart, in fact, from 
the increasing use of machinery in farming, -which materially increases the 
number of accidents, many pccidents occur from lightning, the management 
of livestock, etc., which represent the special risks incurred by agriculturists. 

But if the problem of general and compulsory insurance of agricultural 
labourers has not yet found a solution in legislation (i), it has been carefully 
considered and discussed and many solutions have been proposed. In the 
Bulletin of February, 1911, we examined the Luzzatti-Raineri Bill presented 
to the Senate on the 5th. December, 1910. We shall now consider a Bill 
to extend compulsory insurance to accidents in agricultural labour, drawn up 
by a special committee appointed in 1913 by r Nitti, then Minister of Agri- 
culture. As some of the principles upon which it is based are quite new 
and differ from those of previous bills, we think it desirable, for purposes 
of comparison, to give an outline of the earlier proposals. 


§ 1. Previous bills on insurance against accidents 
in agricultural labour. 


From 1906 there v r as a succession of bills for the extension of compul- 
sory insurance to accidents in agricultural labour. These were drawn up 
on very different principles, as will be seen from the short sketch here 
given. 

The Conti Bill. — This Bill was first introduced into the Senate of by 
the Hon. Emilio Conti on the 31st. January, 1907, under the title of “ Compul- 
sory insurance of agricultural labourers against accidents. ,5 It was again 
brought forward with some modifications in the sitting of the 30th. March, 
1909, under the title of “ Compulsory insurance of land against accidents 
to labourers. ” On the 30th. April, 1910, it was favourably* reported upon 


*(1) Some employers have, however, lor a long time felt the need of providing voluntarily 
for the insurance of the labourers on their farms, and have accordingly formed special mutual 
societies among themselves. Of these there are alieady six in Italy, viz. at Vcrcelli, Milan, 
Turin, Bologna and Rome. Vercelli, the oldest, was founded in 1902 by the Association of 
Agriculturists of the district. It provides compensation in case of death or permanent disable- 
ment, total or partial, for all labourers, permanent or casual, and sometimes also in cases of 
temporary disablement. In 1903 it contained 741 members with a to al insured area of 
97,900 hectares and about 80,000 labourers. The Mutual Bank of Florence is also worthy 
of mention; founded in 1908 it contained 731 members with 931 insured farms, 135,831 
hectares in extent, on the 2 Sth. February, 1915. It insures all persons employed on farms in 
any kind of work, permanent or temporary. The persons insured mimbered at the above 
date about 125,000 The annual premium is calculated according to the size of the farm, the 
nature of the crops, the proportion between area and rural population, - the special risks 
incurred in cultivating certain crops, etc. 
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by the Central Office oi' the Senate, which introduced some slight alterations 
into it. Its fundamental ideas are the following : 

(1) The insurance of labourers in rural holdings to be an obligation 
inherent in such property. But this not to be rn absolute principle ; except 
tion to be made for land which is rented, because in that case the obligation 
and responsibility of insurance rest on the tenant who has undertaken the 
management of the land, without the intervention of the proprietor. 

(2) The burden of insurance to rest solely upon the proprietor, if he 
personally manages the land ; but upon the tenant if the property be let. 
In the case of land held on the metayer system or other form of share-tenancy 
the cost of insurance to be shared between the landlord and the share- 
tenant or metayer in equal parts if the profits be equally divided ; but, if 
the profits are not so divided, two-thirds cf the insurance premium to be 
paid by the landlord and one-third by the share-tenant or metayer, 

(3) With the exceptions given in No. 4, the insurance to be extended to 
all agricultural labourers, this term to include peasants of both sexes who 
are occupied, whether temporarily or permanent!}’, in an}" kind of w’ork 
indispensable for cultivation or agricultural production or for the manage- 
ment of farms, including such work as, by reason of affinity and necessary 
connection with production, may be considered as purely agricultural, as 
well as work done habitually or exceptionally in dwelling-houses, farms, dai- 
ries, oil-mills, wane-making establishments, reservoirs, or any other kind 
of labour indispensable to agriculture and production. 

(4) Insurance not to be compulsory for peasants of either §ex below 
the age of 13 or over 70 ; but those wdio are employed in work contemplated 
by the law of insurance against accidents to continue to be insured in 
accordance with that law. 

(5) Accidents for which compensation may be claimed to be only those 
which cause death or permanent disablement, complete or partial, when 
such disablement is the result of injuries received in work. 

(6) The limit of compensation to be 2,500 francs either in case of death 
or of complete permanent disablement ; but in the case of death the com- 
pensation to be reduced to 1,000 francs if the deceased was neither married 
nor the support of a family: the money to pass to his heirs. 

{7) The principle of free selection of the insurance institution to. re-*' 
main in force, as in the existing law 7 on accidents in industrial labour, 

(8) The amount of the insurance premium to be fixed according 
to the area of the farm, and the various crops cultivated. For small hold- 
ings of less than one hectare the premium to be reduced by one half. 

(9) The decision of disputes as to the nature or the reality of the con- 
sequences of the accident to be referred to a council of arbitration. 

The original Bill proposed by Senator Conti also comprised compensation 
for temporary disablement to the amount of r fr. 50 or 1 fr. according to the 
circumstances of the injured person, but this suggestion was ejected b} the 
Central Office of the Senate. 

But the bill in question was not discussed by the Senate, as before it 
came up for discussion, Luzzatti, President of the Council of Ministers and 
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Minister of the Interior, supported by Raineri, Minister of Agriculture, In- 
dustry and Commerce, at the sitting of the 5th. December, 1910, proposed 
to the Senate on his own initiative a bill on the subject of “ Accidents in 
agricultural labour, ” a bill 01 which we have already spoben in this Bulletin 
and to which it is now desirable to refer. 

The Luzzath-Raineri Bill. — This Bill refers to all who are employed, 
no matter in what number, on farms or in forests, including those engaged in 
tending or in raising stock, or in the preparation , preservation, transformation 
or carriage of agricultural produce “ in so far as such work is carried on in 
connection with or in economic dependence on the management of a farm or 
a forest. ” Exception is made for workmen employed in agricultural or forest 
labour contemplated by the LaW of the 31st. January, 1904, No. 51, to whom 
the provisions of the law were to continue to be applicable. 

The only exemption from the obligation to insure was to be the pro- 
prietor “who personally cultivated his own land, either alone or aided 
exclusively by the members of his own family. ” 

The term workman was to be thus defined: “Whoever, either peiman- 
ently or temporarily, is occupied in agricultural or forest labour, with 
fixed usages, on piece work, or without remuneration ; whoever, under the 
same conditions, even without actually taking part in the w r ork, super- 
intends the labour of others, provided that his fixed remuneration do not 
exceed 7 francs per day. " To those who are under nine years of age or 
over seventy, the bill was not to apply. 

The insurance was to cover cases of death or permanent disablement, 
either total or partial to a degree above 20 per cent, thus excluding temporary 
disablement. The premium was to be fixed in accordance with the extent 
of the land and the crops cultivated. Its cost was to fall exclusively on the 
proprietor if he directly cultivated the land and exclusively" on the tenant 
in the case of rented land , but where the land was held on the metayer system 
or other system of share-tenancy, the proprietor was to pay" three-fifths 
and the metayer or share-tenant two-fifths. The proposed compensation 
amounted to 2000 fr. in case of death, for adult males to 1000 fr. for adult 
females, and 500 fr. for children. Workers ot either sex who have passed 
Ehe*age of 15 were to be considered adults ; those wdio are between the 
ages of 9 and 15 to be considered children. In case of complete permanent 
disablement, the compensation was to be 2500 fr. for men, and 1200 fr. for 
women and children. Lastly, in the case of permanent partial disablement 
the compensation was to be fixed at the sum appointed for complete disa- 
blement reduced in the same proportion as the reduction of capacity" 
for work. As already stated, compensation was not to be claimed if 
the percentage of reduction of capacity^ to work were equal to or less 
than 20. 

The insurance was to be carried out freely in private establishments 
in the kingdom authorised to constitute Casse consorziali , authorised in 
their turn to undertake the insurance of workmen engaged in any T work 
contemplated by the Law of the 31st. January, 1904. These banks were 
to be entirely exempted from all duties and taxes. 
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This Bill was examined by the Central Office of the Senate, which 
in its report of the 25th. March, 1912, decided, by a majority of three votes 
out of five, against the principle of compulsory insurance for agricultural 
labour, believing that by means of free contrioutions from employers and 
labourers an honest and efficacious s3'Stem of compensation for accidents 
in agricultural labour could be secured. Accordingly the bill never came 
up for discussion in Parliament. We now pass at once to the considera- 
tion of the bill drawn up by the commission appointed in 1913 by Nitti, 
ex-Mmister of Agriculture. This bill is on a basis totally different from 
that of the earlier bills. 


§ 2. Bill of 1913 FOR THE EXTENSION 
TO AGRICULTURAL LABOUR OF COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENT:, 


Properly speaking, this was an outline of a bill, which, with some 
slight changes, would probably have been presented to Parliament if the 
Ministry by which it was initiated had not fallen in 1914. It is divided 
mto the following heads : 

Limits to application of the law . — According to this proposal, the 
insurance is to apply to all persons who, being at least nine years of age, 
are employ ed, no matter in what number, on any farm or forest, and not 
protected by the laws concerning industrial accidents, thus including all 
wage-earners, permanent or temporary, proprietors, metayers, and work- 
ing tenants, as well as the wives and children of such persons. Foremen 
are also to be included provided they do not receive more than seven francs 
per day. 

The work contemplated as agricultural or forestry labour includes : 

(a) cultivation of the land and work connected with and accessory 
to it, such as the tending and raising of stock, the preparation, preserva- 
tion, transformation and carriage of the produce of the holdings ; 

( b ) sylviculture, and the industries connected with and accessory 

to it. 

Insurance. — The insurance is to be compulsory and must be carried 
out by the owner or occupier of an agricultural holding or forest at his own 
expense ; it is to covers cases of accidents followed by death, of complete 
permanent disablement or of partial permanent disablement which dimin- 
ishes by more than one-sixth the capacity for work. 

The premium is to be calculated according tc the extent of the land 
and the risks of the various crops ; it is to be collected like direct taxes by 
means of lists to be furnished to the public tax-gatherer. The low r est 
compensations are to be fixed as shown in the following table : 
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* Table T. — Compensations tor accidents. 


% 

Age of in j tiled peison 


Sex 


Men Women 



Fn f 

Fr. 

Fatal accidents : 

i 


From 9 to 15 years | 

500 ! 

500 

- 15 » 23 » s 

2,000 

1,000 

» 23 » 55 ' 

2,500 i 

1,250 

* 55 » 75 | 

1 , 5^0 

800 

Injuries which cause complete permanent disablement: 1 



Ffojh 9 to 15 years 1 

1,200 1 

1,000 

» 15 » 23 » 

2,500 

1,500 

* 23 » 55 » 

3,250 i 

2,000 

* 55 » 75 » 

2,000 ; 

1 

1,000 

■ 

1 

; — 


To the compensation shown abo\e is added a tenth for every child 
under 15 years old, tip to 50 per cent. For permanent partial disablement 
the proposed compensation is calculated as that fixed for permanent com- 
plete disablement, reduced in the same proportion as the reduction of 
capacity for work. Lastly, widows who are heads of families are to be on 
a par with men as regards the amount of compensation. 

Insurance Establishments. — Insurance against agricultural accidents 
according to this bill, is to be carried on exclusively by Compulsory Socie- 
ties ( Consorzi obbligatorii) of which the number, the place of business and 
the sphere of operations are to be determined by royal decree. These 
Societies are to be legally recognised bodies ; they are to be exempt from 
^verv tax, and to be permitted to carry on freelj under separate manage- 
ment other branches of agricultural insurance and re-insurance. Their 
rules are to be approved by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce. 

Bach Society is to have an Assembly of from 25 to 50 members, of 
whom two-fifths are to be elected by the representatives of the organisa- 
tions of employers, two-fifths by representatives of organisations of agri- 
cultural labourers and one-fifth by the Provincial Council. 

Of the organisations of employers and labourers who elect the above- 
mentioned representatives a list is to be submitted for approval to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, after consultation with 
the Superior Councils of Agriculture and Labour. 

This list must show' the number of votes to which each organisation 
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has a right in proportion to the number of hectares of land occupied by 
the members, tc the valuation and to the number of labourers. 

Every three years half the members of eaph class in the Assembly 
shall retire ; for the first three years the retiring unembers shall be chosen 
by lot ; after that time by seniority. 

Where there are no societies of employers or labourers, or if these are 
not considered by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce 
adequately to represent the two classes for the purpose of electing the 
members of the assembly, the choice is to be made by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Commerce, after consultation with the agricultural 
societies, both of employers and labourers, which are represented in the 
Superior Council of Labour. „ 

Over every society there is to be a Committee of Management, com- 
posed of a President, nominated by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce, and of four members, elected by the assembly from amongst 
its own members by a majority of votes. For each Society three syndics 
are also to be appointed, one by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce and two by the Assembly, the procedure being similar to that 
for the election of the Committee of Management. The members of this 
Committee are to hold office for three years, and the syndics for one year. 
Both may be re-elected. 

The tariffs of premiums to be charged by the Society are to be 
fixed by Royal Decree, issued at the request of the Minister ot Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce, after consultation with the National Accidents 
Bank and the Council of Thrift and Social Insurance. From amongst 
these tariffs the assembly of the Society is to choose those which it proposes 
to adopt and its decision is to be submitted to the Ministry of Agriculture 
which may, if it think fit, impose other tariffs. The Committee of Man- 
agement then decides upon the tariffs applicable to each separate farm. 

Every Society shall be obliged to reinsure from 25 to 50 per cent of 
its own risks with the National Accidents Bank. Where a Compulsory 
Society cannot be established or is not in working order, the National 
Accidents Bank shall act in place of such a Society. 

Assessment and payment of compensation. — Compensation is to be as- 
sessed by the Committees of Management of the Societies. Disputes 
which may arise as to the right to compensation and the assessment of the 
amount shall be referred to Provincial Arbitration Commissions, composed 
of three members, of whom one must be a judge, and the other two delegates 
respectively from the associations of employers and of agricultural labour- 
ers. Against the decisions of these commissions appeal may be made to 
a Central Commission, with headquarters in Rome, at the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. Its president is to be a Councillor 
of the Court of Cassation and among its members are to be one of the 
higher officials of the Ministry, a doctor with special scientific and profes- 
sional knowledge in matters relating to accidents, a representative of 
those who are under obligation to insure, and a representative of the per- 
sons insured. 
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The leading characteristics of this Bill are, therefore, the following : 
compulsory association for insurance without free choice of the institution 
where the insurance is to i be effected ; compulsory re-insurance in the 
National Accidents Bank; the institution of Provincial Arbitration Commis- 
sions ; compensation varying according to the age of the injured persons. 

This bill has been much discussed, but it is not necessary to detail 
here the praise and criticism it has evoked. It seems better to enume- 
rate in the next paragraph the chief views expressed in Italy on this im- 
portant question at the most recent agricultural congresses. 


§ 3. The resolutions of the recent congresses at Florence and genoa. 


On the 26th. of April, 1914, the 44th. Congress of the Society of Italian 
Agriculturists (Societd degli Agricoltori ItaliarA ) was opened at Florence. 
The first subject on the agenda was that of compulsory insurance against 
accidents in agricultural labour, and after a discussion the following funda- 
mental provisions were approved as suitable for inclusion in the pro- 
posed law : 

(1) That the law for compulsory insurance against a.cidents in agri- 
cultural work be co-ordinated with that of 31st. J anuary, 1904, No. 51, taking 
away all clauses regarding agricultural and forestry labour ; (2) The Com- 
pulsory Societies ( Consorzi obb-igatorii) to have the power to insure against 
accidents in all the occupations mentioned in the Law of the 31st. January, 
1904, with supplementary premiums for agricultural buildings, main- 
tenance of buildings, use of machinery, manipulation and transformation of 
agricultural produce, etc.; (3) The Compulsory Societies to be exempted from 
keeping wage books and registers ; (4) Compensation to be paid in case 01 
death, permanent total disablement and permanent partial disablement, 
with the exclusion of disablement estimated according to rules to be estab- 
lished, as being less than 10 % of complete disablement ; (5) Compensations 
for permanent total disablement or for permanent partial disablement, 
when estimated at more than 40 % of total disablement to be paid, not 
in a lump sum, but in annual instalments to be disbursed by the National 
Bank of Thrift ; (6) For temporary incapacity for work of those paid by the 
day (labourers receiving fixed wages or paid by the piece) rules to be estab- 
lished for the purpose of guaranteeing the honesty' of the claims and the 
duration, total or partial, of the disablement ; (7) The annual premium to 
be fixed according to tariffs based on the area of the land, taking into account 
the intensity of its cultivation and the attendant risks, of the average rate 
of wages paid and of the various agricultural zones ; (8) That the obliga- 
tion and expense of insurance be established with precise rules for anyone 
undertaking it, account being taken of the various systems of management 
of rural holdings ; (9) That the Compulsory Agricultural Insurance Societies 
be managed exclusively by their members on whom fall the obligation and 
espense of insurance, and that they work in accordance with the principle 
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of mutuality ; (io) That a limit be fixed to the working of the Compulsory 
Societies in respect of the total amount of the premiums" with a limit not 
less than 200000 francs; (11) That measures be taken to guarantee 
the right of the injured person to receive th a compensation allowed him 
by law without the intervention of third persons, and that the insuring body 
be guaranteed from speculators on accidents ; (12) That the settlement of 
disagreements be made by Arbitration Committees whose decisions must be 
in conformity with the rules now in force regarding arbitrators; (13) The 
Compulsory Societies to be exempt from any tax whatever on moveable 
property, on business, stamp duties, etc.; (14) That reinsurance be optional 
for those societies which have a reserve fund sufficient to guarantee the 
payment of claims and, if rendered obligatory for the Societies to be formed, 
that it be made in such a manner as to put no obstacle in the way of the 
prompt payment of claims. 

In the month of June of the same year, the problem of insurance 
against agricultural accidents was discussed in the 4th. National Congress oi 
the General Federation of Labour, which met at Genoa and passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : (i) That insurance against agricultural accidents be rendered 
compulsory by means of a special law which will protect without distinction 
all labourers who work 011 the land or in any undertaking related or connected 
therewith, including small agricultural proprietors; (2) That the said insur- 
ance cover every kind of agricultural accident, viz. death (to those entitled), 
permanent disablement, either total or partial, and temporary disable- 
ment, and be applicable to adults of both sexes and to children above nine 
years of age ; (3) That the premium for insurance be calculated in proportion 
the area of the land, to the nature of its cultivation, and the amount of 
attendant risks and that compensation be computed 01a the average of 
wages ; (4) That the burden of payment of premium rest on the owner of 
rural property, without any portion being contributed by metayers, share- 
tenants, tenants, or land-renting societies, and that the legal liability for 
the insurance rest solely on the proprietor ; (5) That the National Insur- 
ance Bank for Workmens Accidents (with needful alterations in its con- 
stitution) be preferred to the societies proposed in the Bill under con- 
sideration. 

We refrain from giving the resolutions of other Congresses of legs im- 
portance, only remarking that though all in Italy are agreed on the neces- 
sity of a special law for insurance against agricultural accidents, all are 
not agreed that such insurance should be compulsory or in regard to the 
bodies through which insurance should be effected nor to the amount of 
compensation. Thus, for instance the Central Office of the Senate declared 
itself opposed to compulsor}/ insurance in its report on the I/Uzzatti-Raineri 
Bill in 1910. 

The diversity of opinion regarding the limits to the payment of compen- 
sation is even more marked. Thus, it has not yet been decided to what de- 
gree of disablement compensation may be granted. The Bill of 1910 
excluded incapacity for work when lower than 20 %, that of 1913 when 
lower than 16 %, etc. 
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And even ^greater was the division of opinion concerning compensation 
during temporary disablement. It is payable to all work m en protected 
by the Law of 31st. January, 1904, on industrial accidents. As to agricultur- 
al accidents, all the bills examined exclude, as we have seen, compensation 
during temporal disablement,; it was, however, claimed by the associ- 
ations of labourers and on their behalf by the Federation of agricultural 
labourers at the 4th. Congress of Genoa above mentioned. 

Such, in short, is the state of the question, in the legislative solution 
of which the special conditions of Italian agriculture should be taken into 
account as well as the experience already gained in the matter by the Mu- 
tual Banks which arose though the initiative of landowners and farmers 
and to which we have already more than once called the attention of our 
readers. 


§ 4. The experiment made by the national accidents bank 

IN INSURANCE AGAINST AGRICULTURAL ACCIDENTS. 


That the reader may* be fully informed with regard to this question we 
describe, lastly, an experiment in insurance against agricultural accidents 
made hy the National Accidents Bank (1) while waiting for the desired law r . 

The Bank was authorised to make this experiment by the Royal Decree 
of the 14th. May, 1914, No. 547, which sanctioned the relative tariff of pre- 
miums (2) . We now r give some particulars respecting the special policy adopt- 
ed by this institution for insurance against accidents (3). It is applicable 
to all agricultural labour not subject to compulsory insurance, and thus ex 
tends to the direct cultivation of the soil as well as to all the accessory la- 
bours of harvesting, preparation, transformation and carriage of produce, of 
cattle-raising, care of land, produce, animals, etc. 


(1) The National Bank of Insurance against Workman’s Accidents, founded under the Law 
* o 4 the 8th. July, 1S83, No. 1473, is a pubUc and official institution for insurance against accidents, 

placed under the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and [Commerce. It is 
authorised to undertake the following transactions: collective insurances, in the terms of the Law 
of the 31st. January, 1904, No. 51 ; insurance of civil liability towards workmen; re-insurance of 
syndicates, of private banks, and banking societies ; free insurance of industrial workers ; free 
insurance of agricultural labourers against accidents ; re-insurance of mutual societies forinsur- 
rance against agricultural accidents, etc. 

(2) See Gazzeita Ufficialc del Regno d' Italia, Rome, No. 151, 26th. June xoi 4. 

{3) Many kinds of agricultural labour not yet subject to compulsory insurance had already 
been explicitly contemplated by the general tariff of the National Accidents Bank sanctioned by 
Royal Decree of the 13th. Dec. 1903, No. 524, but the insurance was subject to the rules for col- 
lective compulsory insurance : multiple compensation proportioned to wages paid to persons 
insured, and therefore premiums calculated in proportion to wages and consequent obligation 
to keep wage-books ; or on the other hand fixed compensation and premiums in proportion to 
them and to the number of persons insured, according to lists kept for the purpose. These form- 
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The wide range of such labours, and the necessity or at least the desir- 
ability for agriculturists to reside constantly- on or near the farm occasion 
many possibilities of injury to the physical capacity of persons, who, ac- 
cording to the wide interpretation of the words “ in the course of the 
work, ” would be entitled to compensation. It is, therefore, necessary' to 
find an exact definition of an accident in work, not susceptible of too wide 
an interpretation. According to the new policy of the National Bank, 
compensation is payable for every- accident to insured workmen on the spot 
where the work is done, and arising from it, which causes death or per- 
manent or temporary^ disablement. 

All labourers of both sexes above the age of nine, employed in the above 
mentioned kinds of work whether permanently or occasionally, are admit- 
ted to the benefits of insurance. Those who superintend others without 
sharing personally in the work are considered as labourers. The amount 
of compensation varies according to the age and sex of the person injured, 
and to the kind of insurance selected. The Bank, has, in fact, adopted three 
forms of insurance, viz. ( a ) maximum compensation ; ( b ) medium compens- 
ation ; (c) minimum compensation. The substantial differences among 
these are shown in the following table : 


alities, often difficult of application even in industrial insurance, have been found almost im 
possible in agriculture; premiums calculated on wages are in fact an excessive burden < *n the 
scanty returns of ffie soil. Therefore the Bank had in this case to confine itself to a few collective 
contracts with fixed compensation and a few individual policies. The necessity of finding 
easier and less complicated forms, and lower tariffs to relieve the burden of insurance on agri- 
culture, soon urged the Bank to find a new form of contract, the cost of which should be the 
lowest possible, and which should be easily understood by the least cultivated intelligence. 
It is to this form of contract that the present section refers. 
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Table II. — * Compensation according to the different kinds of insurance. 


X^Lure 

” 4 j 

Fixed insured compensation 

Kind of insuiance according to compensation 



■ ■ - ^ 

■ 

of accident 

1 

Maximum 

Medium ! 

Minimum 


Men (from 15 years upwards) and 
widows who are heads of fami- 
lies fr. 

Full 

1 

Full 

Full 

Death. 

Adult women (from 15 years up- 
ward*) 1000 fr. 

compens- 

ation 

compensation 

compensation 


Children of both sexes '(from 9 to 15 





and persons above 70 . 500 fr. 





Men and widows heads of 1 ami- 
lies 2500 fr. 


Permanent 

Permanent 



disablement 

disablement 



below 11% 

below 21 % 

Permanent 

Adult women, children and aged 


excluded 

excluded 

disable- 

persons 1200 fr. 


from 

from 

meat 

Full 

compensation 

compensation 

with grant 

— — - - --- - 

compete- 



for illness j 

Men and widows heads of fami- 

ation 



up to 

90 days 

lies x fr. 




Adult women, children and aged 


Excluded 

Excluded 


j persons 0.50 fr. 





per day 




Temporary 

Men and widows heads of fami- 
lies x fr. 

Exemption 
from work 

Exemption 
from work 
(absolute) 
for 20 days 


disable- 

Adult women, children and aged 

(relative) 

Excluded 

ment 

persons 0,50 fr. 

for 



per day 

5 days 


Civil 

With a maximum of 3000 fr. for each 




^ responsa- 

| person injured and of 20,000 fr. 

Included 

Included 

Included 

^ility 

j for a collective disaster. 





Insurance premiums are calculated according to fixed rates per unit 
of measurement of area according to the nature of the crop, the contracting 
parties being thus completely exempted from the obligation of keeping 
wage books and registers. 

We now give the table of tariffs of premiums prepared by the National 
Accidents Bank and sanctioned as an experiment by the above mentioned 
decreee. 
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Tabt,e III. — Tariff for agricultural area s. 


[Premium per hectare for the insurance of those cultivating the under mentioned crops.) 



Insurance with compensations 
Maximum Medium | Minimum 


! 

Francs 

I Francs 

Francs 

i. Field and Pastures: 




(a) with special risks (irrigated, artificial, or na- i 
tural meadows, mowed by means of machinery worked 
by animals, wooded meadows, meadows with special risks 
derived from the locality, from transport, etc. ; pastures 
for cattle raising) 

0-95 

O.75 

0.50 

(6) without special risks 

0.65 

0.50 

p 

&> 

O 

2. Wheat and similar crops (rye, barley, oats, etc.) 

1.50 

1.20 

0 75 

3. Maize (all varieties) and similar crops (buckwheat, ' 
millet, panicum, etc.; j 

2.20 

i-75 

IslO 

4. Rice 

I.SO 

1-45 

O.pO 

5. Market gardening (root and green vegetables), j 
industrial herbaceous plants for oil making, dyeing, etc. , 

M 

O 

1.35 

O.85 

6. Floriculture and gardening: 




[a) in part wooded to considerable extent. . . . 

1.S0 

I *45 

O.9O 

(1 b ) in part slightly wooded 

1.50 

1.20 

O.75 

7. Textile plants (hemp, flax, cotton) 

3.00 

2.40 

1.30 

8. Vineyards: 


1 ; 


(a) with special risks (hill or mountain vineyards, 
stocks much split, on trellises, supported on growing 
trees, with a wood to supply the vineyard with timber, , 
producing wine, etc.) 

4.00 

1 , 

3.20 

2.00 

(&) without special risks 

3.00 

1 2.4O 

*•50 

9. Olive plantations, orchards, mulberry plantations 1 

3-50 

2.80 ; 

i*75 

10. Orange -groves, lemon-groves, etc 

6.00 

0 

CO 

V* 

3,00 

11. Woods (felling excluded): ; 




(a) with high trees ! 

2.50 

2.00 

1.25 

(&) ready for felling , 

13. Crops in rotation: : 

1.50 

1.20 

°*75 

(a) with special risks (prevalence of highly taxed j 
crops, or intensive, or part planted with trees, etc. . i 

1.80 

M3 

0.90 

{ h } without special risks ' 

1.30 

1-05 ! 

0.65 

(c) land without distinction of crops 1 

1.60 

1.30 : 

0.80 

lowest annual premium 1 

15.00 

10.00 1 

5.00 
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Thus for insurance for a maximum compensation the premiums range 
from a minimum of 0.65 fr. to a maximum of 6fr. per hectare, with an aver- 
age of 2.23 fr. ; for insurance for a medium compensation a minimum of 
0.50 fr. and a maximum of \.go fr* I and lastly for insurance for a minimum 
compensation, the premium is from 0.30 fr. to 3 fr. with an average of 1.12 
fr. per hectare. And to facilitate the insurance of small farms the minimum 
premiums are very small being respectively 15 fr. and 5 fr. 

These are in short the rules for the new type of contract of insurance 
against accidents in agriculture adopted by the National Bank. They are 
clear and simple so as to ensure the success of the experiment till the 
system promised by the government shall come into force. 
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Part III : Credit 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

The work of the argentine mortgage bank in 1914. — The year 
1914 was unquestionably an exceedingly trying one for the Argentine 
Republic. The economic condition of the country, already weakened 
by several years of bad harvest, was aggravated during the first half-year 
of 1914 in consequence of a series of atmospheric disturbances whereby 
the harvest, which had been expected to be exceptionally abundant, was 
seriously- diminished ; and when, a little later, the European conflagration 
broke out, a financial and commercial crisis took place, and since, as we 
have said, the economic strength of the country was already impaired, 
it assumed serious proportions. Credit becoming restricted and the 
exchange on Europe unfavourable many failures took place and it be- 
came extremely difficult, if not impossible, to recover the rents of houses 
* apd farms, 

This serious crisis, which continued throughout the whole of the year 
1914, only began to grow less acute when the first returns from the harvest 
of 1915 came in. 

vSuch a situation could not fail to affect unfavourably the Argentine 
Mortgage Bank, and similar institutions. In the first place there were 
considerable delays in the payment to the Bank of the. interest due on its 
mortgage investments made through the Mortgage Credit Bank The 
money of which the payment was thus delayed, comprised 587,705 frs. 
interest due in respect of 1913 and 1914 and 390,187 frs. interest in res- 
pect of 1915, which had also become due, since the interest on the loans in 
question is payable half-yearly and in advance. It must further he taken 
into account that the Bank had obtained credit from other Banks for 
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large sums, which did not, however, exceed its own uncalled share capital. 
Now, on account of the exceptional circumstances, these credits have been 
in fact called in, and though, in virtue of certain Government decrees, 
repayment is being postponed to a date still unfixed, the Bank is obliged to 
make efforts to pay back these unsecured loans out of its receipts, devoting 
to this purpose all the funds available. 

If we compare the Profit and Loss Account of the Argentine Mortgage 
Bank during the years 1913 and 1914 we find the following figures : Credits 
2,726,185 frs. in 1913 as against 2,586,173 frs. in 1914; Debits : 1,969,463 
frs. as against 1,977,135 frs. respectively. Adding the profits of these two 
years to the opening balance, in each case it results that the closing balan- 
ces of the years 1913 and 1914 were respectively 806,393 frs. and 661,956 
frs. We may note that the decrease in the assets in 1914 is chief!}" due to 
the fact that the Mortgage Credit Bank, the shares of which are almost 
all held by the Argentine Mortgage Bank, has paid no dividend. 

Owing to these circumstances the Mortgage Bank did not pay any 
dividend (in 1913 it paid 12 fr. 50 per share and 2 fr. 50 per founder's share) 
but carried the whole of the profits to the reserve. 

Lastly w T e shall note that at the end the year 1914 the share capital 
of the Bank amounted to 12,500,000 frs ; the bonds to 25,000,000 frs ; the 
legal reserve to 100,796 frs. and the special reserve to 575,000 frs. 

The outstanding mortgage loans amounted to 36,952,590 frs. as, 
against 36,529,709 frs in 1913 

(From the Revue economique et fmancUrc de Pans). 


DENMARK. 


The position of Danish eand credit associations in 1915. — In 
our issue of April 1911 we published an article giving details of the oigani- 
sation of rural land credit in Denmark ; in January 1913 appeared another * 
on the work of these associations in 1911-12, and in February 1914 a similar 
one for 1912-13. We now possess information which enables us to draw T up 
statistics for 1914-15. To facilitate study we present two tables. The first 
table contains statistics as to land credit associations 'which lend money 
only on first in - ^gages ; the second refers to mortgage associations which 
on the contnvy were founded with the express object of lending mone\ 
at low interest on second mortages (see article above mentioned, April 
1911). We remind our readers that all the associations are based 011 the co- 
operative principle of mutual unlimited liability. 

The following table shoves that the total amount of first mortgage loans 
granted by the 14 associations rose at the beginning of 1915 to 1,859 
lions of crowns, 361 millions more than in 1910. As many associations. 
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make no distimstion between urban and rural loans we cannot give exact 
information as to the rural land debt, but it is calculated at about half 
the t£>tal sum. (See the bulletin of June 1914, page 67). 

The mortgage associations on the other hand are distinctly divided 
into two groups as seen in the following table. 

Lastly the Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of Denmark on the 31st. 
August, 1912 contracted a new loan of 15 millions of francs(io, 800,000 crowns) 
which enabled it to purchase at the treasury loans made by the State to 
small farmers (, Jordlodder til Landarbejdere). On the 31st. March, 1914 
the Bank held bonds of land credit associations to the amount of 33,297,000 
crowns, and bonds of the Jordloddes til Landarbejdere for 15,505,000 crowns. 
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Table I. — Situation of the Land Credit Associations 
at the end of the Financial Year 1914-15.* 


Associations 

1 | 

INumber i 
| of ! Original 

Mort ‘ i Mortgages 
: gages ! 

i i 

r 

Mortgages 

Outstanding 

Reserve 

Fund 

Date 
on which 
the 

Financial 
Year ends 

Year 
r of 
Found- 
ation 


j 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 



Den danske Lan dmandsbanks Hypo- 
tekaf deling (Moitgage Division of 
the Danish Farmers’ Bank) . . . 

1,525 


! 9 , 576 , 4 i 2 


31-12-1914 

1872 

Kreditkassen for Huse erne i K 5 - 
benhavn (Copenhagen Household- 
ers’ Credit Societv) 

> i 

1,800 107,072,98? 

105,772,130 

6,640,902 

1 0-3-1 91 5 

1797 

Kreditforeniugen af Grundejeie i de 
danske Ostifter (Credit Association 
of Proprietors in the Dioceses of 
the Danish Islands) 

I 42,159 

556,742,600 

502,205,595 

16,681,085 

31-3-1915 

1851 

Kreditkassen for Landejendomme i 
Ostifterne (Credit Association for 
Rural Landed Pioperty in the Dio- 
ceses of the Islands) 

1 

12, 622 '152,717 200 

! 42 , 339 , 7 oo 

1 

4,011,262! 31-3-1915 

1866 

Kreditforeningen af Grundejere i Funs 
Stilt (Credit Association of the 
Landed Proprietor in the Dioceses 
of F\en) 

j 6,888 

, 

51,484,800 47,728,374 

! 

1,340,502 31-3-1915 

1880 

Kreditf. af Ejere af Mindre EjencL 
paa Landet 1 Ostifterne (Credit As- 
sociation of the Peasant Farmers 
of the Dioceses of the Islands) . . 

1 ; 

i 29,520 44,811,900 39,660,159 

: 

2,121,836; 31-3-1915 

1880 

Kreditf. au Grundejere i Kjobenhavn 
og Omega (Credit Association of 
the Landowners of Copenhagen and 
Environs) 

: 1 

, 2, 662|i6i, 189,100! 149,643,120 

; 

: 

7,307,348131-12-1914 

1S51 

Kreditf. for industrielle Ejendomme 
(Credit Association for Industrial 
Landed Properties) 

620 

9,765,400! 9,208,772 

983,197! 31-3-1915 

1897 

Kreditf. af jvdske Landejendombesid- 
dere (Jutland Rural Landowners’ 
Credit Association) 

1 1 

i ! 

45 , 390 i 437 , 933 , 50 o| 412,802,918 

1 

! 

= 8 , 522 , 459 j 31 - 3-1915 

1851 

Den vest-og sonder jydske Kreditf. af 
Landejendomsbesiddere (Credit As- 
sociation of West and South Jut- 
laud Landowners) 

! ! 

! 

18, 794 Ii6 5 , I 59 , 900 j 153 , 873,79! 

‘ 8 , 506,149 

31--12-1914 

18T0 

Kreditf. af Kobstadgrundejere i Nor- 
rejvlland (North Jutland Town 
Landowners’ Credit Association) , 

17 

! 

79,200! - 13,688 

274 

28-2-1915 

1852 

Ny jydske Kobstadkreditforenmg (New 
Credit Association of the Towns of 
Jutland) 

11,241 125,853,300 

117,370,084 

6 , 785,948 

31-3-1915 

1868 

Kreditf. af Fiere af mindre Ejendom- 
me paa Landet i Jyliand (Jutland 
Peasant Farmers’ Credit Associa- 
tion) . . 

j 77 , 78 11 39 , 438,900 

125,169,617 

5 , 564,776 

31-3-1915 

1880 

Kreditf. af Grundejere paa Landet i 
Jvlland (Jutland Country Land- 
owners Credit Association) .... 

; 5,173 

36,531,000 

33 , 645,303 

1 , 562,893 

31-3-1915 

1893 

S *915 

Total ... 

t 1914 

i 

i 256,992 

J 252,124 


1,859,009,66$ 

1,806,248,479 

80,028,631 

74 ,^ 35,433 
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Table II* — Situation of the Mortgage Associations in 1914-15 


1 

* 

Associations 

Number 

of 

Mort- 

gages 

Original 

Mortgages 

Mortgages 

Outstanding! 

! 

Reserve 

Fund 

Date 
on which 
the 

Financial 
Year ends 

Year 

of 

Found- 

ation 



Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 



Essentially Urban Mortgage 
Associations. 







Hypotekforeningen for Kjobenhavn og 
Omegn (Mortgage Association foi 
Copenhagen and Environs) . . 

2,549 

44 , 379 , 8 oo 

43 , 699,490 

1,769,054 

31-3-1915 

1895 

Grundejernes Hvpotekforening (Land- 
owners’ Mortgage Association) . . 

1.062 

17,277,700 

16,811,850 

524,756 

31-3-1915 

1905 

Hypotekforeningen for Aalboig (Aal- 
borg Mortgage Association) . . . 

592 

3,893,000 

3 , 072,543 

163,668 

31-3-1915 

1895 

Hypotekforeningen for Aarhus (Aarhus 
Mortgage Association) 

1,099 

10,157,900 

6,770,492 

287,540 

3 I- 3 -X 9 I 5 

1895 

Jydsk Hypotekforening{ Jutland Mort- 
gage Association) 

4,013 

20,827,200 

18,380,324 

971,933 

31-3-1915 1 

1899 

Ostiftemes Hypotekforening (Mortgage 
Association for the Dioceses of the 
Islands) 

4,560 

18,415.600 

16,411,700 

908,337 

31-3-1915 

1901 

i 1915 

Total ... 

1 1914 

13,875 

13,259 

114,951,200 

106,102,900 

105,146,399 
98,054 3*2 

4,625,288 

4,040,054 

1 

| ; 


Essentially Rural Mortgage 
Associations. 



1 




Jydsk I^nd-Hypotekforening (Jutland 
Rural Mortgage Association) . , . 

5 , 74 * 

11,453,600 

1 

10,822,487 

697,351 

i 

i 31-3-19*5 

1906 

Ostiftemes Land - Hypotekforeningen 
(Rural Mortgage Association of the 
Dioceses of the Islands) 

1,725 

7,691,100 

6, 875 , *32 

421,928 

1 t 

! 

31-3-1915, 

1906 

Husmands-Hypotekforeningen (Mort- 
gage Association of Peasant Farm 
ers) 

5,455 

4, S5 1,600 

4,566,991 

175,713 

r 3 *- 3 -* 9*5 

1907 

i 1915 

Total ... 

* * 9*4 

12.921 

23,996,300 

32,264,610 

1,295,042 

1 

1 


i 12,863 

22,756,500 

21,287,223 

1,107,277 




France;. 

I. — IyOANS FROM THE NATIONAL TENSION FUND TO SOCIETIES FOR THE 
PROVISION OF CHEAP DWELLING HOUSES AND TO SOCIETIES LENDING ON 

real estate in 1914. — The National Pension Fund, in the course of 
1914, granted to societies for the provision of cheap dwelling houses, six 
loans to a total value of 1,471,000 francs, out of the fund for pensions to 
artisans and labourers. 

The ten loans previously granted amounted|to^ 2,684,000 francs, so 
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that the whole sum advanced from this pension fund amounted on the 31st. 
December, 1914, to 4,155,000 francs. r 

Of this amount 1,247,000 francs were actually paid out, of which 
722,000 francs relate to 1914. 1 * 

Sinking-fund repayments amounted to 6,000 francs so that the sum 
remaining due on the 31st. December, 1914, was 1,241,000 francs. 

The loans made by the National Pension Fund on Government account 
to real estate credit companies and societies for the provision of cheap 
dwelling houses were 53 in number, and amounted to 11,505,000 francs, 
that is, a diminution of five loans and 4,008,005 francs as compared with 
1913, owing to the fact that since the outbreak of the war no new credit 
has been opened. 

The loans previously made amounting to 22,432,500 francs, the total 
sum on the 31st December, 1914, was 33,937,500 francs. From this sum, 
however, must be deducted 1,870,100 francs, annulled as not having been 
called for within a 3-ear from the date when the loans were granted, and the 
net amount of the advances placed at the disposal of the societies to cam 
on their credit transactions was on the 31st. December, 1914, 32,067,400 
francs. 

Of this amount the sum actually drawn which on the 31st. December, 
1913, was 11.736,000 francs was increased in the course of the year 1914 
by 8,055,000 francs, after the deduction of 50,200 francs not drawn by^ the 
societies, which therefore reverted to the Treasure . On the 31st. Decem- 
ber, 1914, the sums paid out amounted to 19,791,000 francs. 


2. j — IvO-lNS GRANTED BY THE DEPOSIT AND CONSIGNMENT OFFICE IN 
favour of Cheap DWELLING houses in 1914. — Since the outbreak of 
hostilities the Deposit Office has suspended the consideration of new 
applications for loans, but has continued as far as regards applications 
which have been approved to place at the disposal of the societies the sums 
necessary for the completion of their work. The position of these loans 
is as follows : * 

In 1914, forty- building societies received forty-three loans amounting 
to 2,538,300 francs, as compared with 1913, a diminution of ten in 
the number of loans and of 1,053,700 francs in the amount involved. 
The loans previously granted to building .societies amounted to 23,511,200 
francs. Apart from these loans the amount advanced to the Credit Society 
was -(,999,900 francs, so that the total amount of advances made in favour 
of the provision of cheap dwelling houses rose on the 31st. December, 1914, 
to 31,049,400 francs. 

Of this sum 27,698,500 francs in all have been paid out, of which sum 
2, 652,900 francs were paid out in 1914. 

The sinking-fund repayments having reached a total of 5,665,650 
francs, of which 1,148,750 francs in 1914, the amount remaining due is 
22,032,850 francs. 
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Recent provisions for eand credit. — A Viceregal Decree, dated 
September 26th., (No. 1,433), published in the Gazzetta U fficiale del Regno 
d’ Italia of 29th. September (No. 240), contains important provisions for the 
encouragement of land credit and the cultivation of farms, with special 
reference to the Southern provinces. It first of all lays it down that for the 
purposes of the renewal of loans against bills and other paper and the 
extension of the legal preference granted in accordance with Sec. 2 of the 
Viceregal Decree of June 17th , 1915., No. 961 (1), the crop is considered 
to have “failed/’ when it is insufficient to cover the expense of production. 
The “ failure 1 * is recognised for districts of uniform agricultural character 
and for particular crops. In case of a difference of opinion arising between 
the lending Institute and the debtors, the failure of the crop is declared by 
the prefect of the province in accordance with the technical advice of 
experts. No appeal is, however, allowed against the declaration of failure 
of the crop or refusal to declare such failure for the purposes of land credit. 
And the declaration is without validity for the decisions of the financial 
authorities in fiscal matters. 

When on account of the debit balance of the previous years’ accounts, 
the estimated productive power of the farms does not offer sufficient guar- 
antee for a new loan, proprietors directly cultivating their farms, may, 
up to December 31st., 1915, ask for the opening of a current account on 
mortgage for working capital for the new agricultural year ; and managers 
of farms for others, in the same condition, may apply for additional working 
capital on the security of their live and dead stock including the agricul- 
tural machinery. The current account secured on mortgage may not be 
opened for a period of more than three years, that in favour of the tenant 
farmer, or metayer, not for a period exceeding the term of lease, or metai- 
rie, running at the moment in which the account is opened, nor in any 
case for a period of more than three years. On expiration of the period, 
% there can be no renewal. Deeds and documents of whatever nature needed 
for the opening of the current account on mortgage are exempt from all 
stamp, registration and mortgage dues. 

The intermediary organizations for the grant of land credit have power , 
independent!}' of any provision in their rules, to distribute seeds on condi- 
tion of their doing so at cost price. 

The above decree further provides that the special provisions for Sar- 
dinia and Sicily in the law of July 15th., 1906, {Sections io, 11, 12 and 15, 


(:) Important provisions in behalf of land credit [had 'already been [recenUy ^issu ed in 
Italy by Royal Decree of October nth., 1914, No. 1,089 and viceregal decree of June 17th., 
1915, No. 961. See Bulletin ot "Economic mid Social Intelligence , for January and October. 

ICT5 
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in regard to the supply to the peasant by the lessor of the seeds, provisions 
and amounts necessary for the good working of the farm and also the as- 
sistance necessary to enable him to live until thf date of the new harvest, 
shall be applicable for the farming year 1915-1916, even if the conditions 
indicated in Section 13 of the law in question (that is, that the peasant himself 
works the farm and that it is cultivated with wheat or other cereals or veget- 
ables and has an area in proportion to the working capacity of a family), 
are not fulfilled, provided the farm let or sublet has an area of not more 
than ten hectares, in case it is cultivated with cereals, and not more than 
five hectares when otherwise cultivated. Finally the owner of a farm whose 
land has been entirely or partly relieved from the burden of the land tax (1), 
must, when the land thus relieved from taxation is leased, relieve the 
tenant of a corresponding portion of the rent. When the farm is leased to a 
tenant paying rent partly in kind, the proprietor must let the tenant share 
in the benefit obtained in a proportion corresponding with his share of 
the produce according to contract. 

Another special provision for land credit was made in the law published 
by Decree of September 15th., 1915, No. 1,373 (2), in favour of Sard- 
inia, that is to say, on the estimates of the Department of Agriculture, 
for the year 1915-16, an amount of 1,000,000 fr$. has been placed for the 
benefit of the Casse ademprivili of Sardinia, for land credit and improve- 
ments, to be distributed in the proportion of 600,000 frs. for the Cagliari 
Bank and 400,000 frs. for the Sassari Bank. 


JAPAN. ' 


Work of the Japanese mortgage bank. — Twice already we have 
dealt in this Bulletin with the Mortgage Bank of Japan (in our numbers for 
January and April, 1913), describing its organisation and working and 
informing our readers of the results attained, The last balance sheet of 
this Institution was made out for the year ending June 30th., 1915. We 
place it before our readers, who will not fail to observe the remarkable 
progress made since 1912, the date of the last balance sheet we have re- 
produced. 


(1) In accordance with Royal Decree of June 10th., 1817, for the Neapolitan Provinces, 
and Royal Decree of August 8th., 1833, for Sicily. 

(2} See Gazsetta U fficiale del Regno d* Italia, Rome, No. 231, September 17th., 19:5, 
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Credit (in Yens). Debit (in Yens). 


Paid up Capital .... 

15.000,000,000 

Share Capitol 

40,000,000,000 

Doans Repayable in Ins- 


Reserve Fund 

5,092,400,000 

talt&ents 

70,841,297,651 

Unclamed Dividends . . 

12,494, Sio 

Doans Secured on Bonds of 
Agricultural and Industr- 


Dand Bonds in Circulation 

192,582,780,000 

ial Banks 

144,610,037,530 

Converted Bonds .... 

x 7oo8, 355,000 

Doans for Fixed Periods . 

3.569,253.120 

Deposits on Current Ac- 


Agricultural and Industrial 

count 

4.835,931.087 

Bank Bonds 

361,248,000 

Doans from other Banks 

104,959,980 

Short Term Doans . . . 

15,000,000 

Unclaimed Interest on 
Bonds and Redeemable 


Discounted Bills .... 
Deposits in the Deposit 

1,006,016,000 

Bonds 

Unclaimed Interest J on 

2.775,542,660 

Bank 

21,716,640,000 

Deposits and Matured 


Deposits in other Institutes 
and in Postal Savings 

5,680,291,767 

Deposits 

Reserve Fund for Redemp- 

582,477,8x0 

Banks 

tion of Bonds .... 

818,358,570 

Public Debt Securities. . 

905,978,500 

Reserve Fund for Repay- 


Plus-value of Securities . 

737.885.900 

ment of Deposits . . . 

124,842,000 

Agencies’ accounts. . . . 
Office Buildings and Fur- 

1,497,228,279 

Temporary Collections . , 
Brought Forward from 

157,246,305 

niture 

69,069,000 

Previous account . . . 

109,165,598 

Real Estate 

Payments on account of 
Third Parties. .... 

Cash in Hand 

196,966,150 

162,436,179 

116,565,698 

Profit 

1,781,359,95+ 

Total . . . 

266,485,913,774 

Total . . . 

266,485,913,774 


^RUMANIA. 


Transactions of the rurad bank of Rumania in 1914. — The 
Board of Directors of the Rural Bank of Rumania have published a report 
on the transactions of this institution during 1914. Generally speaking,, 
in 1914, the work of the bank could not be developed as was desired because 
of the economic difficulties of the country. 

The total area of land bought during the year was 8,435 hectares, 
of which 2,113 hectares have been distributed in holdings to the peasants. 
If these figures seem small the explanation must be sought in this period 
of stagnation and persistent crisis, during which an issue of bills to satisfy 
the sellers was not possible, nor could any considerable sums in cash be 
demanded from the peasants since their means were too limited. 

The area of land bought by the Bank from its foundation until the end 
of December, 1914, is 123,902 hectares, of which 17,930 hectares have been 

n 
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allotted to peasants ; 10,796 have been reserved as common pasture land ; 
and 18,928 hectares of forest land have been handed over to the State The 
Rural Bank holds therefore at the present time a reserve of more than 
76,000 hectares, oi which approximately 9,000 are forest, and the remainder 
cultivable ground worked by the peasants, with the exception of 7,000 
hectares of which the contracts are not yet expired or cancelled. It 
appears, then, from data supplied by the technical staff, that of the area 
still in hand as alread3 T mentioned, 2,481,266.21 ares have been allotted 
and are ready for distribution as soon as the economic conditions of the 
country improve and facilitate the making of the deposits required by the 
law. The remaining lands should have been distributed in lots in 1915. 

The general balance sheet shows, for 1914, a balance of 127,841,946.77 
lei against 110,678,474.74 in 1913 and 27,047,294.35 in 1909, the first 
year of the Bank’s existence The profit and loss account shows a net 
profit of 721,201.67 lei in 1914, which is 269,248.93 lei less than in 1913. On 
account of the present exceptional circumstances the Board of Directors 
proposed that the profit realised should not be distributed immediately 
to the shareholders, but that the 30 per cent, due to the reserve fund should 
be deducted and the remainder carried to 1915. Thus the Bank will have 
an easily available capital should conditions in the country become 
aggravated. 

We come now to the detailed trnsactions of the Bank. The improve- 
ments in cultivation on the lands being worked ad interim have been 
pushed forward with the same persistence as before. The area under 
cultivation in 1914 v T as 34,200 hectares, of which wheat formed 20.59 %» 
maize 48.34 %, barley 8.86 °/ b , oats 7,23 %, against 22,579 hectares in 
1913 of which wheat was 21 %, maize 50.50 %, barley 11 %, oats 7.50 %. 
The remaining crops -were peas, kidney-beans, lucerne, fodder crops and 
various others. 

The data show the variety of the crops and an increasing tendency 
towards their more rational rotation. The Bank continues to exercise 
supervision over the labours of the villagers by its different agencies, not 
only 011 the land under temporary cultivation but also on the lots sold to 
the villagers. The total value of agricultural machinery in use is 338, $8> 
lei. A part of this machinery (55,258.50 lei) was bought by the Bank 
and placed gratuitously at the disposal of the peasant cultivators of the 
lands farmed individually. The remainder, to the value of 283,085,29 
lei , has been purchased by the peasant cultivators through their own asso- 
ciations and agricultural co-operative societies. In 1913 there were 25 
agricultural co-operative societies ; in 1914 this number was increased by 
eight, and the total amount of their subscribed capital was 238,960 lei , 
and of paid-up capital 60,049.14 lei. Thirty-four of the holdings have 
sold their produce in common, comprising: wheat 310 wagons, peas 104 
wagons, barley 210, oats 122, sugar-beet 46, fodder 17, kidney* beans 
13, rye 6. 

The Rural Bank, as it has always done in the past, seeks by offer- 
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ing prizes to encourage better cultivation and better rearing of cattle. 
The total amount given in prizes this } T ear was 2,077 tei* 

The insurance of crops against hail, begun in 1912, covered 20,344 
hectares, as against 16,047 in 1913, and 11,157 in 1912 ; for the area insur- 
ed in 1914 the total value of the premiums paid was 72,970 lei, and that 
of the claims paid was 29,096.05 lei, leaving a balance of 43,874 lei. The 
balance of the last three years together was 97,318.48 lei. 

The selection of the chief plants for cultivation being one of the most 
important factors in agricultural progress, the Rural Bank began in 1912 
to promote improvements in cultivation. Tor this purpose three experi- 
ment stations have already been established, in the districts of Jassi, 
Neamtzu and llfov. The improvements consist for the most part in the 
planting of acacias from the nurseries of the Rural Bank in banks and on 
sand for purposes of protection. The total area wooded up to the present 
time is about 220 hectares. 

The total area of communal pasturage formed by the Rural Bank 
on land purchased in the course of 1914 is 2,007 hectares. 

It is interesting to know that from October 1st., 1908, to December 
31st, 1914, the Rural Bank bought 104 tracts of land (15 in 1914) having 
a total area of 123,903.54 hectares, of which 95,927 hectares were capable 
of cultivation and 27,976 hectares were forest land, at a total cost of 
84,187,491.70 lei. 

As may be seen from the above statements the efforts of the Rural 
Bank to promote the economic and agricultural betterment of the people 
on its holdings, efforts which form the chief activity of this institution, 
have continued without interruption in spite of all difficulties. 


URUGUAY. 

The position ofthe “ credito territorial del Uruguay ” in 1914. — 
*On the 31st. December, 1914 the total amount of the outstanding mortgage 
loans of this company was 8,695,895 frs. against 9,207,695 frs. in 1913, show- 
ing a diminution of about 512,000 frs. On the other hand, the funds 
at the disposal of the society had risen from 149,000 frs. in 1913 to 478,893 
frs. in 1914, an increase of 330,000 frs., not including about 167,000 frs. not 
yet repaid in consequence of the crisis having caused delay in certain pay- 
ments, which, howevei, were securely guaranteed. 

Th net profits of the Credito Territorial del Uruguay show a diminu* 
tion in 1914 of 39,951 frs. This is explained chiefly by the fact that under 
the present circumstancs the company has been compelled to withdraw 
a part of its capital from transactions in which it was engaged to meet 
expenses, a measure recommended by prudence. 

Uruguay, like all the countries of Latin America in a greater or less 
degree, has been suffering from a crisis since the outbreak of the European 
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war. One of the first precautions jtaken was the moratoriunp which explains ' 
the delay in payments above referred to. 

The existing circumstances clearly imposed on the company a pru- 
dent attitude of delay as well as a diminution in the extent of its transac- 
tions. It was also necessary to keep available sufficient funds to provide 
for any demands for the withdrawal of the deposits, which in round num- 
bers amounted to 150,000 ir. Notwithstanding this the diminution of 
profits was, as we have seen, less than 40,000 frs. The amount of the 
bills held has diminished by 2 %. The dividend has been fixed at 5% 
as in 1913, that is 12 frs. 50 per share ; the amount of the dividends paid 
is 250,000 frs. 

At the close of the year 1914 the share capital of the Credito Territo- 
rial del Uruguay was 5,000,000 frs., the bonds amounted to 4,246,000 frs. 
the legal reserve to 43,375 frs. and the special reserve to 50,000 frs. 


(From the Revue iconomique ct fmanciere, of Paris). 



Part IV: Miscellaneous 


AUSTRALIA. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN VICTORIA, (i) 


SOURCES (OFFICIAL) : 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Statistics for the Period 1901- 
1913. Melbourne. Printed by Authority. 

Victorian Year Book 1912-13. Melbourne. Printed by Authority. 

Statistical Register of the State of Victoria 1912. Melbourne. Printed by Authority. 
Victoria, the Garden State of Australia. A Handbook issued by Authority of the 
Government of Victoria. Melbourne, 1909. 


§ 1. Genera i, information. 

The colony of Victoria (denominated an “ Original State” in the Act 
of 1900 constituting the Commonwealth of Australia) was formerly known 
«as the District of Port Philip and was then administered by the Government of 
New South Wales. It was proclaimed a separate colony in 1851, andin 1855 
was granted responsible self-government. It occupies an area of 87,884square 
miles in the extreme south-east of the continent and has a population (Cen- 
sus of 1911) of 1,315,551, of whom 98 per cent, are British subjects. Among 
the inhabitants are 5,600 Chinese and 640 aborigines. Victoria is the 


(1) A general article on I^and Settlement in Australia was published in the Bulletin of March, 
I9T3, and an article dealing with Fand Settlement in New South Wales appeared in our issue for 
August of the same year. It was intended that the article rdating to New South Wales should 
be followed at short intervals by articles dealing with Uand Settlement in ea«h of the other 
states of the Commonwealth, but the series was unavoidably interrupted. We return to the 
subject with the present article. 
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penultimate in size of the Australian States, Tasmaniabeing the smallest, but 
ranks second only to New South Wales in population, wealth, and political 
and commercial importance. The ratio of population to area gives a den- 
sity of population of 15 persons to the square mile, the density for the whole 
of Australia being 1.62. To furnish the means of comparison it ma^ be 
mentioned that the number of persons per square mile is in Canada 1.93, 
in New Zealand 10.47, in the United States 30.93, and in Great Britain and 
Ireland 376. The distribution of population in Victoria is disturbed by the 
fact that nearly one-half of the total population is concentrated in the city 
of Melbourne. 

The w ealth of the State is chiefly, but by no means exclusively, pastoral, 
agricultural and mining. The estimated value of the productsof agriculture 
and the extractive industries in 1913 was £3 1,000, 000, while the value of the 
production of manufactures, defined as the added value conferred on primary 
products by the process of manufacture, was estimated to he £18,000,000. 
The chief exports, in order of value for the year 1912, are wool (£6,990,000), 
gold and bullion (£2,877,000), wheat (£1,836,000), butter (£1,545,000), 
skins and hides, mutton, and flour. The manufactures are practically for 
home consumption only. Gold was discovered in Victoria in 1851 and its 
production has contributed in no small degree to the prosperity of the State, 
which, up to the end of 1912, had produced about half of the total quantity 
recorded for the whole of Australia. Wool, however, far outranks gold in 
the wealth of the State. The Victorian flocks have been built up from original 
importations of Tasmanian stock. The first official return of sheep in 
the State was in 1836, when the number was 41 ,332 . In 1907-8 the number 
was 14,146,000, bat drought in that year reduced the flocks considerably. 
Conditions in the following years were favourable, and irh.1912 the number 
which had fallen to 12,545,000 had risen to 13,857,000. 

It is clamed that Victoria has a climate more suited to Europeans than 
any other State in the Commonwealth. Without doubt the climate is 
pleasant and at the same time favourable to stock-breeding and agriculture. 
The average rainfall of 25.5 inches is about the same as that of the British 
Isles. The leading crops are wheat, oats, barley, hay and potatoes. Vines 
grow well in certain localities and there is a small annual crop of tobacco. 
As has already been noted, however, Victoria’s wealth is pastoral rather than r 
agricultural. Crown lands suitable for agriculture and grazing, — excluding 
that it is to say, pastoral areas, — are classified according to quality. The 
small amount of first-class land still available for settlement is situated for the 
most part in the single country of Buln Buln in the Gippsland district. 
Lands of the second class, which aiex>ften of value chiefly for grazing, are 
distributed fairly evenly throughout the State, as are also thiid-class lands, 
an enormous area of wdiich is still open to settlers. I11 addition to these lands 
already classified there is a vast extent of land still open to occupation in the 
so-called " Mallee country” in the north-west corner of the State. The 
light sandy soil of this district is covered with mallee scrub — a dwarf species 
of eucalyptus — but it has now' been made possible to clear the scrub at a 
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moderate cost and with the extension of railway communication this portion 
ol the State is rapidly being brought under cultivation. 


§ 2 . IyAKD SETTLEMENT LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Until the year i860, land settlement in Victoria was regulated first 
directly by the Imperial Government and later on by Orders in Council of 
the Government of New South Wales made under Imperial Acts of 1842 and 
1846. The District of Port Philip, which was later to become the colony of 
Victoria, was thrown open to settlers in September, 1836, and the first lard 
sales, which were by auction, w r eie held in June, 1837. The upset price was 
5s. an acre. This was raised in 1839 12 s - an acre throughout the whole of 

New South Wales, and in 1841 to 20s. an acre in the Port Philip district 
only. 

In 1842 direct legislation w*as superseded by regulations issued by the 
Government of New South Wales. Land was to be sold by auction, after 
survey, at an upset price throughout the colony of 205. an acre. It was prov- 
ided that half of the net proceeds were to be devoted to defraying the cost 
of immigration of suitable persons to the colony. (1) Further regulations 
were issued in 1847 putting into force the provisions of the Waste Lands Act 
of 1846. A new classification of Crown lards was introduced, the whole 
territory being divided into: (a) settled districts , including the nineteen orig- 
inal counties of New South Wales and the lard inmediately rourd the 
settlements at Moreton Bay and Melbourne ; (b) intermediate districts , 
comprising a belt of laud from 50 to 200 miles inland beyond the limits of the 
settled districts ; and (c) unsettled districts , including all other lard extend- 
ing to the extreme limits of the colony. The system of sale by auction was 
continued but was supplemented by a system of leasing blocks of landfot 
various terms for pastoral purposes only. During the currency of such a 
lease the lessee could at any time purchase the freehold at the upset price 
of £1 per acre, and at its termination he had the right of pre-emption at the 
same price over the whole or any part of the land. 

* *The regulations referred to above were superseded in i860 by an act 
passed by the Victoria Government. Land classified as country land 
w r as offered for settlement in allotments of from 40 to 60 acres. Appli- 
cations had to be accompanied by a deposit of £1 an acre, and a successful 
applicant had the option of purchasing the whole allotment outright, or 
purchasing one half of it and renting the other half at the rate of one shilling 
per acre, with the right of purchase at any time throughout the term for 
which he held it. Special lands , which were those with the advantage 
of situation near towns, rivers or railways, w T ere sold quarterly at auction. 


(i) “ Assisted ” immigration into Victoria practically ceased in 1873, but the State has 
recently turned again to the practice. In 1913 the number o! immigrants assisted was 15,11:2. 
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The act of i860 was followed by one in 1862 which introduced the 
principle of selection before survey. The settler was allowed to select 
agricultural land within certain large areas at a uniform price of £1 
per acre, upon condition that he effected certain specified improvements 
or brought part of the land under cultivation. Pastoral lands under this 
act were let at a rental based on their stock-carrying capacity. 

In 1869 both a Land Act and a Pastoral Act were passed, consolidating 
and amending all previous legislation. Under the Land Act the free select- 
ion of unoccupied Crown lands was continued, but the settler was required 
to reside upon the selected holding for the first two and a half years, fence 
it, and cultivate a certain proportion. Moreover, for the first three years 
he only held the land undei a lease at a rent of 2 s. an acre. At the expiration 
of three years, provided that all conditions had been fulfilled, he could either 
purchase the land or renew the lease for a further period of seven years, 
with the option of purchase. All sums paid as rent were to be counted 
towards the purchase price in the event of the occupier acquiring the freehold. 
The Land Act of 1869 was amended in 1878 when the preliminary period of 
lease was increased to six years and the period of residence to five years. 
In other ways the conditions were made more onerous and the result was a 
considerable falling off in the area of Crown land taken up year by year. 

The present system of land settlement in Victoria, which we shall 
presently examine in detail, really dates from the Land Act of 1890 which 
consolidated the provisions of two earlier acts, the Land Act 1884 and the 
Mallee Pastoral Leases Act 1883. 

The act of 1890 was amended by Land Acts of 1891, 1898, 1900 (two 
acts), by the Settlement on Lands Act 1893 and the Mallee Lands Act 1896. 
These were all consolidated into the Land Act 1901 which, in turn, has been 
amended by acts of 1903, 1905, 1909 and 1911. The Land Act 1898 intro- 
duced a system of Government purchase of private land for closer settlement. 
We shall deal with closer settlement operations in a separate section. 


§ 3. Existing tenures. 

Apart from closer settlement schemes and mining leases, the tenures 
under which Crown lands may he alienated or occupied in Victoria may be 
grouped thus; (1) Free grant , (2) Sales by auction and Special sales , 
(3) Conditional purchase and (4) Leases and licences . 

(1) Free grant. — This is the original and was for a time the only 
way in which land could be acquired in Australia. Eree grants to individuals 
were virtually abolished before Victoria was proclaimed open to settlement, 
but the Governor (under Section 10 of the Land Act 1901) has power to 
reserve Crown lands, either temporarily or permanently, from sale, lease or 
licence, and dedicate such lands to public purposes. Reservation is the 
usual preliminary to the issue of a free grant. The grants are made for 
railway extension, for the purpose of securing a water supply to towns, for 
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recreation-grounds, for open spaces for camping and watering stock, for 
schools and universities, and so on. The area affected in any one year is 
small and the purposes for which free grants are now made have for us no 
particular interest. We pass on. therefore, to: 

(2) Sales by auction and Special sales. — Lands within certain areas 
specified in a schedule attached to the Land Act 1901, and land within 
the limits of any town, city or borough may be sold by auction, up to a limit 
of 100,000 acres in any one year, at an upset price of £1 an acre or any 
higher price which may be determined. The purchaser must pay the survey 
charges at the time of the sale and deposit 12 % per cent, of the price. The 
balance, with interest at 4 per cent, per annum, is payable in half-yearly 
instalments not exceeding forty in number. Auction sales must be notified 
in due time in the Government Gazette and stringent provisions are in force 
to prevent agreements which would eliminate competition at such sales. 

Detached strips of land not exceeding twenty acres in area may be sold 
at a valuation, by Special sale without competition, to the owner of the 
adjoining freehold. 

The amount of land disposed of by auction or special sale is relatively 
small and apparently decreasing. The particulars for the five years 1908 to 
1912 are as follows : 


Table L — Auction and Special Sales 1908 to 1912. 


Particulars 

' ! 

1 I 

1 1908 ! 

| 

1909 

j 

| 1910 J 

1 i 

I 9 II 

1912 

! 


j Acres 

| Acres 

j Acres | 

Acres 

| Acres ' 

Country lands 

• - ' 2,805 

j 2,729 

2,469 

1,096 

1,178 

Town and suburban lands . 

• • 1 1,630 

2,062 

i. 7 8 9 

1,263 

1,412 

Special sales. ....... 

. . 2,117 

j 2,602 

1.537 

1,709 


Total . 

• • , 6,552 

i 

i 7,393 

5,795 

4,068 

4,120 


{3) Conditional purchase . — Under terms of conditional purchase a 
large area of Crown land is alienated annually. Under conditional purchase 
are included the following tenures : (a) Agricultural and grazing allotments, 
(b) Mallee agricultural licences , (c) Murray Settlements leases, and (d) Swamp . 
or reclaimed lands purchase leases 

An Agricultural allotmeut is an area of 200 acres first-class or 
320 acres second-class land which may be acquired on a purchasing lease of 
either 20 or 40 years' tenure at a minimum price of £1 per acre for first-class 
and i$s. per acre for second-class land. A Grazing allotment is an area of 
640 acres of third-class land which may be acquired in like manner at a 
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minimum price of 105. per acre. Mallee agricultural licences are issued, sub- 
ject to the conditions similar to those governing leases of agricultural allot- 
ments, for areasof 640, 1,000 and 1,280 acres of mallee land of first, second and 
third class, respectively. These conditional purchase leases are all granted 
either with or without the requirement of residence upon the holding. Dur- 
ing the first six: years, improvements of a certain value per acre must be effect- 
ed by the occupier, and for the same length of time the lease is not negoti- 
able, though a lien may be given upon the improvements effected. No 
grant to the land can be obtained until six years have elapsed, during which 
all the specified conditions have been fulfilled. After six years a Crown 
grant may be obtained at any time upon payment of the balance of the 
purchase price. 

Under the Murray Settlements Act 1907, holdings denominated 
Homestead allotments and Mallee farm allotments may be acquired in 
the Mallee country. Homestead allotments are situated near the river 
Murray and are limited in area to a maximum of 50 acres. Mallee farm 
allotments, which are situated more or less remote from the river 
Murray, may vary according to the quality of the land from 640 to 
1,600 acres. Part II of the Act provides for the construction of irrigation 
works and the establishment of irrigation settlements. Two small areas have 
been subdivided for settlement as irrigated areas while an area of 50,000 
acres has been divided into dry farm allotments. 

The swamp or reclaimed lands which may be acquired upon conditional 
purchase leases are those specified in the Land Act 1901 together with such 
other lands as may from time to time be proclaimed as swamp or reclaimed 
land in the Government Gazette . The Governor in Council has power to 
order the reclamation of any existing swamp land and has certain powers of 
compulsory expropriation of land in connection with the necessary drainage 
works. Swamp land is di\ ided into lots not exceeding 160 acres and the value 
of each lot is provisionally determined. Under a conditional purchase 
tenure an occupier may acquire the freehold of his land by payment of the 
purchase price (with interest at 4% per cent.) in sixty-three equal half-yearly 
instalments. The conditions laid down are that the purchaser shall keep 
open and in good repair all canals ditches and drainage works on and 
adjacent to the land and shall, during each of the three first years, effect 
permanent improvements thereon to the value of xos. an acre. 

A considerable proportion of the land taken up from year to year upon 
conditional purchase tenure reverts to the Crown after a few years in conse- 
quence of non-fulfilment of the conditions prescribed. The table below 
shows the area of land conditionally selected from 1908 to 1912 inclusive. 
The amount reverting to the Crown is apparently not shown in the official 
returns to which we have access, but the total areas alienated and in process 
of alienation are given in § 5 below. 
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Table II. — Areas Purchased Conditionally 1908 to 1912. 


' 

Particulars 

I 

1 

1908 

1 

1909 

, l " 

1910 1 

1 ; 

2.911 

1 

I'jia 


Acres 

Acres 

j Acres 

Acres ' 

Acres 

With residence ‘ . 

Without residence 

184,942 

28,941 

214,999 

42,180 

j 210,331 

1 38,363 I 

1 1 

172,599 

33*109 1 

97,766 

16,864 

Total . . . 

i 

213.883 

257 >i 79 

1 i 

248,694 

1 

205,708 

1 14,630 

No. of selectors 

1,533 

i* 73 <> 

1,740 1 

I,6o8 

1,072 

1 


(4) Leases and licences. * — The various leases and licences under which 
land may be held in Victoria, for longer or shorter terms and for different 
purposes, are as follows : [a) Grazing area leases , ( b ) Perpetual leases, (c) 
Mallee leases , (d) Licences of auriferous land, ( e ) Swamp or reclaimed lands 
leases, (/) Grazing licences and pastoral leases, (g) Leases and licences for 
other than pastoral purposes , ( h ) State forests and timber reserves licences . 

Grazing area leases may be granted for a maximum of 200 acres first 
class, 640 acres second class, or 1,280 acres third class land for any term of 
years expiring not later than December, 1920. The lessee is required to 
fence the land (or effect other permanent improvements equal to the cost of 
fencing), to destroy vermin and keep down noxious weeds, to erect gates 
where necessary, and to keep all permanent improvements in good repair. 
The annual rent is fixed according to classification and valuation. The 
Crown reserves the right to take any portion of the area which may be 
required for railways or other public purposes and to issue licences to enter 
wujjpn the land to take timber, stone, coal, etc. The Crown may also resume 
possession by giving two years written notice and paying compensation to 
the tenant for permanent improvements executed, and for disturbance. An 
outgoing tenant is entitled to compensation from an incoming tenant for 
all fences, wells, reservoirs and dams constructed during the currency of the 
lease. 

A lessee may select, out of the area leased, an agricultural or grazing 
allotment for conditional purchase as alieady described. 

Perpetual leases of agricultural and grazing land may be granted to 
persons entitled to take up agricultural or grazing allotments on conditional 
purchase tenure, but no persons may under any circumstances hold under 
perpetual lease more than three times the area which he would be entitled 
to select for conditional purchase. The lessee is required to reside on the 
land for at least the first five years of his lease, but the residence condition 
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may be waived if at least half of the area is brought under cultivation by the 
end of the fourth year. During the first six years of the lease the lessee 
may not negotiate his right, but at the ead of that time he may, with the 
written consent of the Land Board, transfer, mortgage, sublet or part with 
the land. 

The rent payable under a perpetual licence (except for Mallee and 
swamp or reclaimed land) is 4 per cent, of the unimproved value of the land. 
Revaluation is carried out every ten years. A lessee may terminate his 
tenancy at the end of any ten year period upon giving six months" previous 
notice. Should he elect to take up an agricultural or grazing allotment upon 
conditional purchase terms, the value of all permanent improvements carried 
out by him during his lease will be counted towards the purchase price. 

Mallee lands are let on perpetual lease at a rent equal to I % per cent, 
of the unimproved value as estimated at ten year intervals. Swamp or 
reclaimed land is let either for a term of twenty-one years or on perpetual 
lease. 

Grazing licences , renewable annually, are issued for large areas of past- 
oral land situated chiefly in the north-eastern part of the State. There is 
, no limit to the area which may be held under licence, the rental varying 
according to the grazing value. 

Leases of Crown land (for a term of not more than twenty-one years 
at a rent of not less than £5) may be granted for various purposes not con- 
nected with agriculture, e.g for quarrying stone, for developing mineral 
springs, for manufacturiugsalt, for the construction of bridges, ferries, quays 
and landing places. Annual licences are also issued to occupy land for any 
of these purposes. 

Finally, grazing licences, residence licences and licences to cut timber 
are issued for lands within State forests and timber reserves. 

Particulars of all Crown lands held under lease or licence are shown in 
the following table : 
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Table III. — Occupation o) Crown Lands under Lease or Licence 1908 to 1912. 




1 

1 

Tenure 

*1 

1 

1908 

i 

1909 ! 

i 

1 

1910 ; 

“T 

! 

19H 

1912 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres ; 

Acies 

Acres 

! 

Grazing area leases ; 

3,183,800 

3.087,173 

3,oo6,99sj 

2,95 0 ,226i 

2,869,095 

Grazing licences : 






Land Act 1901 (exclusive of 


1 




Mallee) 

6,469,855 

6.774,794 

5,763.489! 

5,328,249 

5.777, 3S0 

Mallee Lands 

4,467,218 

4,970,042 

5,273,592j 

5,413,216 

5,016,456 

Mallee allotment leases 

987,186 

718,249 

637 , OS 3 i 

i 327,949 

114,287 

Perpetual leases tinder Mallee 




! 1 


Lands Acts 

641,219 

64 L 837 

610,693 

j 587,350| 

561,214 

Auriferous lands (Licences) . . . 

j 106,040 

103,996 

101,623 

j 99,008; 

92,873 

Pastoral leases 

i 63,510 

51,450 

14,200 

! 

— 

Perpetual leases 

31,952 

32,354 

22,159 

9,950 

7.899 

Swamp lands leases 

4,566 

4,500 

4,038 

I 

4,001 

3,981 

Total . . . 

i 

1 15,955,346 

16,384,395 

I “ 

! 15,433,875 

1 

14,719,149 

i 14,443, W 


The above table does not include mining leases or leases issued under 
closer settlement acts. Mining leases are granted by the Department of Mines 
and Forests for a term of fifteen yeans in such areas as are designated by 
the Minister. The rent of land leased for gold-mining is two shillings and 
sixpence an acre ; that of land leased for the extraction of coal and other 
minerals varies from one shilling to £1 an acre. 

Closer settlement leases and all the operations under the closer settle- 
ment acts are dealt with below. 


§ 4. Closer settlement. 

Provision for closer settlement was made first in the Land Acts of 
1898 and 1901 and their amendments, and afterwards in the Closer Settle- 
ment Act 1904, amended in 1906, 1907, 1909, and 1911. Provision for 
settlement under special tenures was made in the Settlement on Lands Ad 
1893, and the Small Improved Holdings Act 1906, but these acts are now 
incorporated, the first in the Land Acts and the second in the Closer Settle- 
ment Acts . 

Under the Closer Settlement Acis } Government is authorised to pur- 
chase, up to a limit of £500,000 per annum, privately owned land throughout 
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the State tor subdivision into suitable allotments according to the class of 
land and for disposal to suitable applicants. The administration of the acts 
is entrusted to a specially constituted Lands Purchase and Mangement 
Board ” consisting of three persons appointed by the Governor-in-Council. 
The type of land acquired is ordinary fanning land, more or less improVed, 
or else land in irrigated districts with plentiful supplies of water. The 
Board may dispose of land thus acquired, or of any Crown land turned over 
to it for settlement, either as [a) farm allotments , (6) agricultural labourers’ 
allotments t ox (c) workmen's home allotments upon conditional purchase terms. 
Farm allotments must not exceed £2,500 in value, agricultural labourers’ 
allotments must not exceed £350 in value, and workmen’s home allotments 
must not exceed £250 in value. 

Applications for holdings must be accompanied by a registration fee 
of 5s., a lease fee of £1, and a deposit equal to 3 per cent, of the capital value 
of the land. A conditional purchase lease is granted to the successful 
applicant and the purchase price is payable in sixty-three or any less number 
of half-yearly instalments. The lessee must reside on the allotment. He 
msiy not transfer, assign, mortgage or sublet any part of the holding during 
the first six years of the lease. At the end of any half year after the first 
twelve years he may obtain a Crown grant to the land upon payment of 
the balance of the purchase price. 

All closer settlement leases contain conditions as to the carrying out 
of improvements upon the holding. The lessee of a farm allotment must 
carry out improvements’ of a substantial and permanent nature equal to 
10 per cent, of the purchase price before the end of the third year, and 
further improvements equal to another 10 per cent, before the end of the 
sixth year. In the case of agricultural labourers’ allotments the improve- 
ments to be carried out are the erection of a dwelling-house of the value 
of at least £30 within one year from the date of the lease and the enclosure 
of the allotment with a substantial fence within two years. In the case of 
workmen’s home allotments the land must he fenced and a dwelling-house 
of the value of £50 at least erected within one year, and additional improve- 
ements of a value of at least £25 effected within two years from the granting 
of the lease. 

In addition to carrying out general schemes of settlement the Boai d has r 
power to acquire, on behalf of an applicant, any suitable piece of land which 
he may have selected upon his own initiative. The applicant in this case 
enters into a provisional agreement with the owner for the purchase of the 
land, and if upon examination the Board finds that the land is adapted to 
closer settlement and is offered at a reasonable price, they may approve 
the purchase, take over the laud on the terms of the provisional 
agreement, and allot it to the applicant under all the conditions of the 
Closer Settlement Acts with regard to payments, residence and improve- 
ments to be effected. 

The Board may make advances to settlers to enable them to build a 
dwelling-house or carry out improvements, or the Board may itself execute 
improvements' upon holdings provided that the cost shall not exceed £250 for 
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any one holding. Sums so advanced or expended are repayable in instal- 
ments over a prescribed period not exceeding twenty years. Advances are 
not restricted to settlers under the Closer Settlement Acts but may be made 
to yarious classes of settlers under the provisions of the Land Act 1901 and 
the Murray Settlements Act 1907. 

The following table shows particulars as to the progress of closer 
settlement for the five years ending June 30, 1914. 


Table IV. — Closer Settlement Holdings 1910 to 1914. 






At June 30th. 





1910 

1911 

1 ; 

1 1912 

j 

1913 


In occupation: 


1 1 


! 

| 



Number of holdings. . 

. . . . 

j 1,880 

2,708 

3,354 

3.906 

4,112 

Area ....... 

. acres 

j 235,938 

312,794 

j 407,206 

438,321 

449,791 

Resident population . . 

. . . . 

i 6,360 

10,000 

13,400 

16,000 J 

16,800 

Area unallotted .... 

. acres 

j 9.302 

54,214 

1 71,367 

1 j 

64.550 

60,028 


The holdings shown above on June 30, 1914, were distributed 
thus : Farm allotments 2,579, workmen's homes allotments 998, agricultural 
labourers' allotments 535 : Total 4,112. There is wide variation in the 
prices at which land has been acquired, which range from £3 per acre to as 
high as £100 per acre, the latter quite exceptional price having been paid for 
an area of 233 acres for workmen’s homes allotments. 


§ 5. Statistics of alienation and occupation of crown lands. 

Up to the end of 1912 about three-eighths of the jtotal area of Victoria 
had been alienated absolutely and one-eighth was in process of alienation. 
The following table shows the progress of alienation and occupation for the 
five years 1908 to 1912 inclusive. 
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Table V. — Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands, 1908 to 1912. 


Area in Acres 


1 

Particulars 

! 

1 

1908 

1909 

1 

| 

IQIO 

1 

j 

I9II i 

1912 

1. Alienated 

; 

23 . 074.634 

23,107,613 23,568,070 

1 

23,727,962 

23-856,389 

2. In Process of Alienation: 


1 ' 




Exclusive of Mallee, etc. . . . 

i» 94 I >474 

2,017,219 

*2,079,977 

1,953.268 

1,932,189 

Mallee I^ands 

2,728,595 

3,077,067 

3 , 493 , 952 : 

4,076,792; 

4,838,883 

Under Closer Settlement Acts. 

174.812 

190,784 

221,565 

303,024, 

397,402 

Village Settlements ..... 

i 45 , * 4 ° 

j 42,645 

39>278 

3 L 914 

30,057 

Total ... ; 

4,890,021 

5,327,715 

5,834,772 

6 , 364,995 

7,198,531 

3. Leases and Licenses Held: 


! 


i 


Under I^ands Department . . 

15,955.346116,384,395! 

! 

15 , 433,875 

14,719,149 

14,443,191 

4. Unoccupied Crown Lands . . 

12,325, 759111,426, 037 

i 

11 , 409,043 

11,433.654 

10,747,649 


Total area of State — 56,245,760 acres. 


* Including 187,778 acres which, having reverted to the Crown in March, 1911, are 
now included in Mallee Dands. 


The Village Settlements shown in the table are certain lands allotted 
to settlers establishing themselves in groups as village communities. 
They were first provided for in the Settlement on Lands Act 1893 but are 
now governed by certain provisions of the Land Act 1901. 

Up to the end of 1912 the total amount realised by the sale of Crown 
lands was £ 32,983,741 or about £ 1. is. yd. per acre. A large proportion 
of the Crown land returned as unoccupied consists of vState forests and 
timber reserves now administered under the Forests Act 1907. Another 
considerable part consists of roads (or of land reserved for the construction 
of roads) and water reserves, i.e., certain areas permanently reserved in 
order to provide or protect water supplies. But there remains {as we 
have already mentioned) a vast area of land, for the most part pastoral, 
still unoccupied and open to settlement. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF PUBLIC LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, University of Wisconsin. 


Introduction. 


Probably no other country in the world has ever had the privilege and 
the responsibilities of disposing of so great an amount of land available 
for settlement as has the United States. In Europe and Asia settlement pre- 
ceded the development of great nations ; in Africa and South America great 
nations have undertaken to manage the settlement of the land, but they have 
found great numbers of primitive people already in possession, people 
who were not warlike enough to appear as good objects for slaughter, who 
could not be driven to other parts of the continents, and who must therefore 
be dealt with as occupants, even though incumbran ces, of the land. In the Uni- 
ted States of 1783, and to a greater extent twenty years later, there was what 
seemed like an inexhaustible supply of fertile land occupied by such a sparse 
and hostile population that military measures seemed at once necessary 
and adequate for bringing it into the market free from all claims. Of course 
the Government in treaties with the Indians agreed to make payments for 
the land taken, but for the most part the sums paid were inconsiderable. 
Th% Indians, while they had developed a very interesting agriculture, 
were dependent upon it for but a very small part of their living. Hence, 
it seemed to the white men that the Indians were not using the land suffi- 
ciently to justify possession. 

Altogether, within the United States proper, there are 2,312,000 square 
miles of territory which belonged to the Government. True this was not, 
and probably never will be, anywhere nearly all fit for agricultural use, yet 
of this vast domain 50 per cent, or more is already in use. Contained within 
the public domain was, for example, the entire Mississippi VaUey, one of 
the greatest agricultural areas of the world. 

The newly formed government was desperately short of money. It had 
no system of taxation, and the requisitions laid on the states were yielding 
meagre returns. The suggestion that the public land be made a, main 
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soutce of revenue was a natural one. Jefferson wrote in 1787 <f I am very 
much pleased that our western lands well so successfully. I turn to this 
precious resource as that which will, in every event, liberate us from our 
domestic debt, and perhaps, too, from our foreign one. ” Possibly it „ might 
be shown that the receipts from the sales of public land wiped out the debt 
of 1787, but it is unmistakably true that as a revenue producer the public 
domain has been a failuie and a disappointment. The problem in the early 
years was to set a price which would at once bring to the Government an 
important revenue and still leave a margin of profit to the buyer, even to 
the buyer who was clearly a speculator. The first plan was to sell in large 
amounts. A few very large tracts were granted in one way and another to 
private individuals and companies, but the first real policy was to sell one 
tier of townships in township lots entirely, and the alternate tiers in section 
lots, i. e. 640 acres. The minimum price was set at $ 1.00 per acre. This plan 
was embodied in the Land Ordinance of 1785. The sales were disappoint- 
ing. In 1796 an act was passed which continued the main features 
of the act of 1785 but reduced the maximum amount of land offered for sale 
at one time to quarter townships, the minimum to be offered remaining at 
640 acres. The minimum price was raised to $ 2.00 per acre. The method 
of sale was by public auction in the hope that the actual price would 
greatly* exceed the minimum. On all purchases one-half was to be paid 
within 30 days, and a credit for one year at 6 per cent, interest allowed 
on the other half. As under the previous act fe*w sales .were made, 
hardly over 50,000 acres in four years. 


§ 1. Credit sales and speculation. 

Fiom the standpoint of the settler the credit allowed in the act of 1796 
was no credit at all, though it might be of advantage to the speculator. The 
settler who had not the money to pay for land at the time of purchase would 
surely not have it after one year in the wilderness. Hence the froxitiersmau 
began a clamour for longer time in wilieh to make the payment. Further- 
more, the actual settler objected strongly to the requirement that heTmy 
not less than 640 acres. This was clearly more than he needed, and many 
times as much as he could subdue and utilize. The purpose of the Govern- 
ment in selling in such large tracts was in the first place to save the 
expense of the survey, and in the second place to avoir the " retail business 5> 
as it was termed. By 1800 the demand for land to suit the needs of the 
fanners, and a credit system suited to his ability, was sufficient to cause 
Congress to act. A little less than four million acres were sold prior to 
1800, but much of this was included in a few very large tracts. 

The main provisions of the act of 1800 were the reduction of the size 
of the tract offered making it possible for the settler to buy a half section, 
320 acres, directly from the Government, and the extension of credit whereby 
four years were allowed before the final payment was demanded. The price 
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was not changed, but a discount of 8 percent, was allowed for cash payment, 
thus land bid off at $ 2.00 would cost $ 1.84 if paid for at once. Under the 
credit system from 1800 to 1820 the Government sold over 17,000,000 acres 
of land, equivalent to a tract about the size of the state of Maine. 

The sales on credit w T ere far from satisfactory to either Gover nm ent or 
settler. They were unsatisfactory to the Government, not so much because 
they were slower than had been anticipated, as on account of the failure of 
the purchasers to meet the deferred payments promptly. Almost immediately 
after payments became due petitions asking for relief began to pour into 
Congress. And the pleas were irresistible. The Government had sold wild 
land to settlers who had gone upon it with the full expectation of paying 
for it. The payments were apparently not very heavy, but the settler’s 
income was nevertheless inadequate for meeting it. Almost without 
exception he had less money during the first few years after moving into the 
new country than he had when he came. Money was scarce ; the land was 
not easily made to produce; and produce was not by any means always 
salable. Thus Congress was all but compelled to grant the relief. Thirteen 
times between 1806 and 1820 acts were passed granting extensions of time 
on payments. 

One very serious trouble with the land selling system was the amount 
of land which each settler was obliged to take in order to get any. He 
was compelled to become a speculator. It was the opinion of many congress- 
men that the purchaser of 320 acres would at once sell half or three-quarters 
of the amount to others. But this was not so easy. To begin with the 
original buyer probably paid $ 2.00 an acre. He might not care for the entire 
amount of the half section but in case he should offer to sell to someone else 
a part of it he would very naturally want either a rise in price, or he would 
want to keep for himself the more desirable part of the land. The prospective 
buyer would not be willing to pay more for the land than the price at which 
the Government would sell him another parcel, neither would he be willing 
to take the poorer land, so as a rule each bought more than he wanted and 
so reduced very much the chances of subsequent sales. All were over 
supplied. 

By the time a couple of million acres had been sold the minimum size 
<d lyract offered w r as reduced to 160 acres. But even so the settler still had 
twice as much as he could use, and evidently more than twice as much as 
he could pay for. 

There can be no doubt that land was early the subject of speculation. 
Washington in 1784 made a journey to the West. It is well known that he 
was a great speculator in western land himself, yet he recognized the evil of 
the practice. He wrote : “ Such is the rage for speculating in and forestall- 
ing of lands on the northwest of the Ohio that scarce a valuable spot, within 
a tolerable distance of it is left without a claimant. Men in these times talk 
with as much facility of fifty, an hundred, and even five hundred thousand 
acres, as a gentleman would formerly do of one thousand. ” It was Washing- 
ton ^opinion that the Government should sell the land at a price high enough 
to make it unattractive to speculators. This idea was later brought 
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forward by a great many different men. In fact it persisted until the time 
of the Homestead Act, 1862. This view has also been prominent in the 
discussions of the land problems of New Zealand. 

It must be remembered that there were during the first half of the 
nineteenth century fewer opportunities by far for speculation than' there 
have since been. Western land appealed powerfully to the imaginations of 
men. Speculation was practised mainly by two classes of purchasers. Most 
prominently by those who as non-residents invested their money in such tract 
as they could buy hoping that settlement would overtake them, or flow around 
them, and that they would by that means be able to gain an unearned 
increment on the investment. The other class of speculators were the settlers 
themselves. It would be impossible to measure this kind of speculation in 
any quantitative way. The great mass of the settlers hoped for a rise in 
the value of the land they bought and, normally, it was the thing to expect. 
Where the purchases corresponded in size to the amount of land needed 
for farms, speculation was at least subordinate to the desire for land for 
productive purposes. This might also be true where the minimum offering 
was too large to permit the most economical use of the land. In any event 
the settlers either voluntarily or otherwise bought much more land than they 
could use and struggled desperately to hold it with the hope that a rise in 
price would reward them for the effort. 

However, the speculation by settlers whether on eighty or three hundred 
and twenty acres was of small consequence. In fact so long as the owners 
lived on the land and gave themselves to the upbuilding of the country 
they may very well have earned a large part of the so-called unearned 
increment in the value of their land. It was the investor who preceded the 
settler, took advantage of the liberal offers of the Government, and held the 
settler up fox an advance in price without having contributed anything to the 
development, in short, it was the speculator who was that and nothing else, 
who thwarted the designs of the Government and put a heavy burden upon 
the community. 

There were three great peiiods of speculation between 1800 and i860. 
The first was immediately following the War of 1812, caused largely by a 
very foolish bargain between the United States treasury and the western 
banks. The treasury wanted to circulate its notes and agreed with the bank 
that it would receive bank notes in payment for land if the banks would 
in turn receive and re-issue treasury notes instead of sending them in for 
redemption. The bank notes were cheap and easily obtainable. As a result 
a great deal of land was bought with paper money of doubtful value and the 
treasury was soon obliged to refuse to accept them in payment for the land. 
This left the purchasers in a bad predicament since theyhad paid but one- 
fourth down and were expecting to get hold of more similar money for 
subsequent payments. 

Complaints from western settlers and western congressmen soon began 
to come in. u A petition presented to Congress from Ohio prayed that 
additional regulations may be adopted in relation to the sale of public 
lands, in order to prevent speculations, and to protect the rights of poor 
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men. ” (i) An ^Ohio editor speaks of “those mushroom speculators who 
have infested this western country by buying at a credit, and holding land 
to the prejudice of the community. ” (2) Another Ohio paper bears similar 
testimony. “This mode, now proposed, would not only put at rest, forever, 
those vexatious appeals to Congress for relief, but ■would nearly annihilate 
those speculative and high prices which have been hidden to the great 
injury of the community, but in reality never intended to be paid. Should 
a bill [providing for cash sales]... be carried through Congress, it would be 
a means of benefiting the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois particularly, 
as large entries have been made, not for settlement, but for resale. ” (3) 

Mr. Sloan, a representative from Ohio, in an extended speech in the 
House said : “ Your best land is generally purchased by speculators who 
have money, not with a view of cultivating it themselves, hut to keep 
it until the settlement of the country enhances its value, and then to sell 
it to some person at an advanced price. Companies are iormed in various 
parts of the Union who send their agents to the Western Country, who 
enter whole townships merel} 7 with a view to speculation. (4) 

The testimonev from Kentucky was similar, with the additional 
charge that the hard times of 1S19 were attributed in large measure to 
speculation in laud. (5) 

In the Southwest speculation had gone wild in the earliest years of 
land sales by the Federal Government. Hence it was no new thing. When 
revived in the years following the War of 1812, the Yazoo affair was perhaps 
the most notorious of all get-rich-quick undertakings in connection with 
the public domain. Briefly stated the Yazoo episode consisted of sales by 
the state of Georgia for a few cents per acre of some thirty-five million acres 
of land claimed by her in the Mississippi and Alabama country. This took 
place between 1789 and 1795. On acquiring the land from Georgia the 
United States became responsible for making good certain claims of these 
purchases, and paid, eventually, over six million dollars in satisfaction of 
them. (6) 

Speculation in the Southwest was at times accompanied by fraud. 
For example a company of about forty men in Alabama in 1819 agreed 
&m#ng themselves not to bid above the minimum price for a certain town- 
ship of land. " They got the land at two dollars and immediately offered it 
at auction and realized nineteen dollars per acre for it,... not a bad day’s 
work. ” (7) A similar combination of speculators some fifteen years later 
is described by an aggrieved party, (8) 

ii)\Anncds of Congress, 11 Congress, 2001. 

(а) Ohio Monitor , May xi, 1820. 

{3) Western Spy and Literary Caded, (Cincinnati), Sept. 7, 1820. 

14 ) Annals of Congress , 16' Cong., 1 sess., 1895. 

( 5 ) Kentucky Reporter quote*! in Niles Register, XVII, 10. 

(б) Haskins, American History Ass'n Report, 1890, p. 83; Donaldson, 83-85; St. Papers 
Pub. Lands , I ; Me Master, Vol. Ill ; Hildreth, Vols IV, V and VI. 

( 7) A labama Courier quoted in Ohio M omtor, May 20, x8iq, 

(8) Niles Register, 46, 326. 
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A little earlier in the year 1819, in a carefully prepared Report to the 
House, the committee on Public Land speaks emphatically on the subject 
of speculation: “Experience,” says the committee, “has exploded the 
opinion that injurious speculators might be discouraged and monopolies 
prevented by simply fixing a high price on the sale of lands;... the in- 
dustrious class with small capital have been prevented from becoming 
purchasers with a view to settlement and cultivation. (1) 

The only remedy suggested was the sale of land in smallei tracts 
thereby permitting the man with a hundred dollars to buy directly from 
the Government. 

The next great period of speculation was that just preceding the panic 
of 1837. The sales oi land during 1835 and 1836 were in large measure 
to men who bought in order to sell again at an advanced price. This fact 
is so patent as to need little or no proof. There is no evidence to suggest 
even that additions to the farming area of the West kept pace with the 
land sales ; no such amount of land could have been assimilated in so short 
a time. Conditions were, however, ripe for speculation. The Erie Canal, 
steamboat navigation, highways, and above all the railroads, led or gave 
promise of leading from the cities of the East with theii markets to the plains 
of the West with their fertility. Thousands of men, with little or much 
money, had a vision of settlement, wheat, prosperity and profits. There was 
an undue amount of zeal in attempts to help the vision to come true. The 
condition of the currency was such as to facilitate greatly the speculation. 
“ As the market value of land frequently rose to much above the Govern- 
ment selling-price there was an eager contest on the part of those who could 
borrow money, to buy for speedy sale at an advanced pi ice or hold the 
land for a future profit. Borrowers found ready accomodation at local 
banks, and with the loans thus secured made their purchasers from the 
land receiver ; the purchase-money in many instances was thereupon 
redeposited by the Government in the bank whence it came, where it once 
more served as a loan to another or even to the same land speculator. 
These local banks and the Government surplus thus became involved in a 
common network of credits ; banks were established to meet this temporary 
demand, so that the lender leaned upon the borrower/ 1 2 (2) n 

The West was fully aware of the nature of the sales. An Iowa paper 
describes the condition of a new state : 

" The rage for speculation in wild lands, though natural enough in 
the present state of things, and, indeed, unavoidable to some extent, is,'* 
notwithstanding, a great impediment to the pursuit of agriculture. Men 
come to this country to make money by speculating, not by steadily pur- 
suing a course of tilling the fertile soil, of which they become the tempor- 
rary proprietors, and which soon passes into the hands of others, who are 


(1) American State Paper*, [Public Lands, III, 366. In 1S1 2 the same committee with 
Mr. Morrow of Ohio Chairman as in 1819 were positive that speculators couid do no harm 
with land at two dollars. Public Lands, II, 730. 

(2) Dewey: Financial History of the United States, p. 225. 
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equally disposed to sell out at an advance. Hence the lew state of the agri- 
cultural art everywhere to be seen in this state ; and until all the public land 
is sold, we despair of seeing even a beginning to a regular system of culti- 
vation. 

“ There is another view' to be taken of this subject. The present 
mode of speculations is a species of gambling, leading men tc rely upon 
uncertain events for the completion of their grasping and eager wishes 
for wealth. It puts a stop to the pursuit of every object worth the attain- 
ment of good and virtuous citizens. It operates as an essential check to 
efforts to arrive at moral and intellectual excellence. It impedes the 
progress of science and literature, and of every species cf moral culture. It 
leaves the mind a barren waste, unprepared for the reception either of 
moral or religious impressions. It Is the moral upas, which taints, with the 
poison of its influence, every aspiration of the mind after purity of thought 
and integrity of conduct. Happy is the man who escapes unscathed 
the enticing vortex. ** (i) 

A Boston paper complained that money was going over the mountains 
as fast as railroads and steamboats could carry it, and yet nothing was 
heard of increased agriculture. “ The land is not transferred to those who 
cultivate, but to those who speculate. ” (2) A southern paper gives a 
description of the speculator and his operations. Probably the chances of 
success were somewhat lessened by the events of the year 1837, but in 
the main it unquestionably describes one type of speculator with fidelity. 
Unlike most of the accounts of speculation much credit is here given the 
speculator for his work as a prospectoi. This he undoubtedly deserves. 
Whether his services were, or were not, worth what they cost depended on 
the information and integrity of the maja. Again the value of these 
services could easily be over-estimated from the fact that the first venturer 
very often sold to a second man of the same class except that the latter 
often had not been on the frontier. Hence the services of the prospector 
were likely to lose greatly in the process of percolating through several 
strata of owners before reaching the farmer. The account reads : 

‘'The western country is full of men, wandering from place to place, 
foj the purpose of inspecting public lands, and entering them, w r hen found 
sufficiently fertile and well situated to be tempting to real settlers. The 
land speculator goes forth with a guide and a pack horse ; and for weeks 
perambulates the uninhabited forests — he pitches his tent every evening, 
under the branches of some wide-spreading tree — builds his fire, and prepares 
the frugal meal which has been afforded him by his unerring rifle. When 
he has selected more tracts of virgin soil, shaded with oaks, interspersed 
with natural prairies and watered by some deep broad stream, he returns 
to the land office, and pours forth his all into the coffers of government. 
Prom being a pionner of the wilderness, he is soon changed into a broad- 
cloth gentlemen... He puts on his long tailed blue , sallies forth to the villages, 


(1) Dubuque Visitor, Nov. 9, 1836, 

(2) Boston Courier , Aug. 13, 1S36. 
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country towns and cities. He talks loudly of the unexampled prosper- 
ity of the western country ; of inexhaustible resources, and finally 
points out a particular section of the country, which, he says, is selling 
fast, and is superior to anything he knows of. He meets the tide of 
emigration and endeavors to direct it toward this spot of his predilection. 
If he succeeds, he realizes in a short time, a ten-fold profit ; and begins 
again, with enlarged capital. Hard!}' ever does it happen that he fails; 
he may have to wait more or less long ; but the spreading sea of emigration 
finally covers the district in which he made his location — his lands 
being choice tracts command a preference, and are bought at ten or twenty 
dollars an acre, when government lands alongside are rejected at ten bits. 

“A great many fine things may be .said against this species of trade. 
It cuts off, and forestalls the real bona fide settler... Prevent this trade and we 
are satisfied ; but, since it is permitted and encouraged we cannot blame 
those 'who turn it to profit. In fact it is doubtful whether our western 
wilds would be colonized half so fast, without these speculators. They 
stimulate and keep up the spirit of emigration and enterprise... they seek 
out and find favorable places for making settlements which otherwise 
would remain undiscovered... they encourage the European emigrant to 
the cultivation of the soil, and guide him to a fertile andw^ell situated spot. 
Without the land speculator many would remain vagabonds ill our cities, 
who are drawn off to the country, and at last become rich and respectable 
planters. (i) 

One of the worst effects of speculation was that it held land out of the 
niarket for at least a time and so compelled settlement to pass around or 
across it. Such would in the natural course of events take place, and 
testimoney that it did take place is abundant. (2) Agriculture was necess- 
arily in a backward condition under these circumstances. “ The rage for 
speculation in wild lands is a great impediment to agriculture. Men 
come to this country to make money by speculating, not by pursuing 
a course of tilling the soil, of which they become the temporary 
proprietors, and which soon passes into the hands of others who are disposed 
to sell out at an advance. Hence, the lost state of the agricultural art every- 
where to be seen in this state (Michigan) and until all the public lands 
are sold we despair of seeing even a beginning to a regular system of 
cultivation. ” (3) 

It was an open secret that many members of Congress were deeply 
involved in land speculation. For example Daniel Webster bought several 
sections of land in Wisconsin and other tracts in Illinois. He is said to 
have invested $60,000 in lots in Rock Island, Illinois (4). This was a 
perfectly open and honorable transaction so far as is known. However, the 


(1) Wisconsin Democrat , Dec. 22, 1S36, 

(2) Belmont (Wis.) Gazette , Nov. 2, 1836 ; Dubuque Visitor, Sept 7, 1836 ; Miners Express 
(Iowa), Jan 16, 1850. 

(3) Dubuque Visitor , Nov. < >, 1836. 

■ (l) Iowa News, July 15, 1837. 
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relation of Congress as a body to the banks, with their paper money and 
the use of the same in land speculation was in question. On June 20th, 
1836, the House appointed a committee to inquire into the matter. In 
due time the committee reported tentatively asking that its membership 
be enlarged and that the inquiry proceed. The House refused to accede 
and the committee was discharged. (1) 

The specie circular of 1836 and the panic of 1837 brought a sudden end 
to the work of speculators so far as purchases from the Government 
were concerned. The land previously bought could not be resold advant- 
ageously and much of it which had been bought with borrowed money 
proved bad property to the buyer. In a desperate effoit to hold such 
land exorbitant rates of interest were paid (2) . Much land was sold for taxes; 
much was traded off and gotten rid of in any very possible way. Some 
years ago the writer made an attempt to trace the transfers of some of 
the great tracts of land held by speculators in Wisconsin, but with indifferent 
success. A brief account was, however, ventured : “ Greedy as were the 
statesmen and other wealthy men who invested their money in western 
land during the palmy days of 1836, the very fact that they were unable 
to form anything approaching a monopoly in land rendered them almost 
as helpless as their unfortunate friends whose capital went down in 
mercantile disasters of the older states. It is impossible to tell from ther records 
much about the sums realized by these large holders when they finally 
parted with their land. The greater share of it was held by firms of several 
members and the number of quit -claim deeds with consideration one 
dollar fill many pages of the register’s book. Nor is this all the difficulty ; 
the most of these firms owned land in different counties and even different 
states, and very frequently transfers were made of one-fourth, or one- 
tenth, or even one-nineteenth of these widely scattered acres, and the 
exchanges of various kinds of property for land again complicate matters 
hopelessly. Occasionally where the sale was made directly to a bona 
fide purchaser previously to about 1850, the price was a little more than 
the original figure — one and a quarter dollars. (3) Contemporary testimony 
confirms the conclusion. (4) 

* * 


{1} Niles Register, 50, 434. 

{2) Lee Co. (Ia.) Democrat, Dec. ij, 1S43; Miner's Express (la), Jan. 16, 1850. 

(3) Hibrakd: History of Dane County (Wis.), p. 100. 

(4) Lands have been entered in this county at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and 
after paying taxes on them for years their owners have sold them for one dollar per acre to 
avoid further taxation. Show us a non-resident who has made rnttch money speculating in 
western land, and we will show you a rare bird, more rare by far than a successful gold hunter... 
Large investments in land always defeat their own object... We need no, national reform to 
punish speculators... The only way in which anything can be made by buying western lands 
is to locate in small tracts remote from each other so as not to interfere in the general settle* 
ment, and even then the setUers skin the speculator out of his profits by taxation. ’* Madison 
Argus, October 22, 1850. 
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Testimony is abundant to the effect that speculation ran ahead of 
settlers and bought up a large portion of the public domain throughout 
the Mississippi Valley. Except in the panic periods they made money. 
The normal trend of events is thus described : “ What is Western land 
speculation in reality ? It is simply this ; One man buys land at $1.25, sells 
it at $2.50 or $3.00, and invests again, further west ! The second purchaser 
makes some improvements upon the lands, and sells for $5.00 per acre. 
In the meantime some other, speculator, has built a mill near by and lays 
out a village, and the third purchaser sells the tract of land of which w 7 e 
have been speaking at $15 or $20 per acre. In a year or two, a railroad 
comes along; which is built by some other, speculator, because it will pay, 
and the fourth buyer sells for $25 per acre, to a purchaser who wishes to 
put on improvements and occupy it himself, to whom the same property 
will be worth $50 per acre in a few’ yeais. 

Here are four men w T ho have doubled and trebled their money within 
a year or two, from the day of investment, and this is the simple history 
of land speculation in the fertile West. (1) 

The professional speculators who “produce more poverty than 
potatoes, and consume more mid-night oil in playing poker than of God' s sun- 
shine in the game of raising wheat and corn ” did their share of buying and 
holding for a higher price. At the same time the farmer himself became 
a speculator to the extent of his means. (2) It would be impossible to trace 
speculation of this kind, if for no other reason, because it can not be identi- 
fied in the records, and because no one knows whether the fiist, third, 
or fifth eighty acres owned by a farmer, was held for speculation or for 
farming purposes. However, when the acreage runs into the thousands 
there is no room for controversy. A study of the books at the Iowa land 
office shows that the greatest purchaser of land in that state direct from 
the Government, bought 345,000 acres, or what would amount to about a 
county 24 miles square. The next largest purchaser secured 273,000 
acres, or over three-fourths as much, w y hile the purchaser of the three great- 
est speculators amounted to almost three-quaiters of a million acres, or 
about two counties of regular size, with two townships over, while the ten 
largest purchasers secured an amount equal to a little more than three c 
counties or one thirty-third part of the state. Of purchasers who secured 
over ten thousand acres each there were between twenty ad thirty, while 
of those securing a few thousand each there w r ere legion. 


§ 2. Cash sales. 

The change from the credit to the cash system of selling land was 
hastened by the financial troubles of 1819. The acreage sold fell off greatly 
with the advent of the new plan, but it was undoubtedly dueto thecollapseof 


(1) Charles ( ity (la.) Intelligencer, Aug. 20, 1857. 

(2) Dubujtte Daily Republican, Aug. 1 i v 57. 
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the boom period rather than the change from credit to cash payment. Cash 
sales amounted’ to but a million acres a year, or even less, for about a decade. 
Then came the craze for speculation in the years preceding the crisis of 1837. 
During these years the sales of public land passed all bounds known either 
before or since. In the years of 1835 and 1836 the Government sold land 
greater in extent than the entire state of Illinois. These sales for the years 
just mentioned were made for the most part to speculators in the East. 
Members of Congress were among the most enthusiastic bidders. Companies 
were organized for handling big deals. These transactions brought out a 
proposal in Congress to limit sales to actual settlers, but nothing so radical 
was done. The whole episode of land speculation during the peiiod 
from 1830 to 1837 did, however, have a salutary effect on Congress and 
contributed much weight in the arguments for a general pre-emption 
law . In other words it resulted in an added protest from the actual settler 
against the sale at auction of land which he had already settled upon 
and improved. 

Moreover, the cash result of these sales was a distinct disappointment to 
the men who still hoped to make the public domain an important source 
of federal revenue. The minimum price had been fixed at $ 1.25, but 
this was done in the expectation that much of the better land would 
sell for prices quite beyond the minimum. As a matter of fact the sales 
for the twenty years, 1820 to 1840, were 73,620,000 acres, an area greater 
than the state of Missouri. Although a few tracts sold for twenty or thirty 
dollars an acre the average price received was less than three cents 
per acre over the minimum. It was the purpose of the auction system of 
sales practised throughout this period, as well as during the time preceding 
to get from each bidder the highest figure which competition would make 
him pay. But in reality competition was not an active force in these trans- 
actions. In some cases the land was no abundant and even so uniform in 
character as to lead buyers to prefer the larger amounts which a given sum 
of money would buy at a dollar and a quarter, than the smaller amounts 
at a higher price even though the former conditions means land located some- 
what unfavorably. Again the normal action of competition was precluded 
a combination among the speculators who were doing the bidding. 

Cash sales continued after 1840, in fact have continued to the present 
time, but modifying laws have been enacted such as to change the signifi- 
cance of the plan very essentially. The modifications were primarily 
in the direction of free land for the settler, and secondarily in favor of state 
control over and participation in the sale of public land. 


§ 3. Pre-emption of land and the formation of settlers' associations^ 

The settlers were by no means passive on all occasions. In fact they 
payed a major role in the struggle against speculators, or land monopolists 
as they were often called. One of the leading incidents in connection with 
the settlement of the public domain was the persistent occupation of much 
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land ahead of the survey or sale. For some years Congress took a determined 
stand against this, even going so far as to send soldiers to drive the settlers 
off. This was not a hard matter to do, hut to keep them off was quite 
another thing. The soldiers often formally evicted the settler, gave him 
orders not to return, and even tore down his cabin in order to prevent the 
return. However, the soldiers themselves were more likely than not to 
sympathize with the pioneer and in any case the dispossessed settlers got 
together as soon as possible after the departure of the enemy and rebuilt 
the cabins and continued to hold possession. 

It was not the soldier who threatened in any serious way the possess- 
ion of the land by the squatter. It was the speculator. Nothing was quite 
so attractive to the unscrupulous speculator as the opportunity to buy a 
tract of land already partly cleared and located near roads and other appur- 
tenances of civilization. Two methods of defence were undertaken. The 
first was an appeal to the Government for a right, as it was termed, to the 
first opportunity to buy the land on which they were settled. This meant 
the privilege of buying at the minimum pi ice, since any other concession 
was likely to prove worthless. The land was offered at auction and the out- 
sider could therefore, if not restrained from doing so, bid foi the settler's 
improvements. Thus if the settler were to be accord any rights as a squatter 
he must, in all reason, be given the privilege of retaining his improvements, 
or at any rate theii value. The demand made by the settler was for what came 
so be called the right of pre-emption, a right of purchase diiectly from the 
Government in accordance with an agreement made. A great numbei of 
pre-emption laws were passed by Congress, differing in import but in the 
main becoming more and more liberal toward the settler until in 1841 a 
law was passed which applied to all Government land not otherwise provided 
for. This law gave the settler the right to settle upon land before it w as offer- 
ed for sale by the Government, and to have the exclusive right to purchase 
a hundred and sixty acres at $ 1.25 per acre at the time the land should come 
into the market. This meant that no one else should have the privilege of 
making the settler pay a higher price for land cleared and improved by his own 
labor by over-bidding him, or beating him out of his home by getting ahead 
merely in the matter of rime in making the $ 1.25 bid at the auction or land 
office. 

Closely connected with the question of pre-emption rights were the 
organizations of settlers for the purpose of protecting themselves against the 
land sharks as they called the men who tried to take advantage of the settlers 
in bidding for land already occupied by the latter. These associations often 
antedated the enactment of a pre-emption law ; at other times they aided 
in its enforcement. In all cases the associations represented local, voluntary 
authority, being akin to “ regulators” or " vigilance commitees. ” “ Public 
opinion is stronger than law" was the sentiment of these people, yet it was 
far from their purpose to violate law. It was, however, their purpose to 
supplement it. Many of these associations were conducted with remarkable 
formality. Officers were elected, books were kept, and the names of members 
recorded in connection with which all the facts were entered. These 
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associations interpreted the law with respect to improvements and residence 
requirements to be made on the land. On the occasion of a land sale a“bid- 
der 99 was appointed whose duty it was to bid off for each claimant the land 
to which he was entitled. These bids were all at the minimum price, hence 
the so-called auction was a mere formality. Should any outsider dare to raise 
the bid even by the smallest amount he was taken care of in true western 
style and dealt with according to the resistance he offered and the anger 
which he had aroused. As a rule all that was required of hjm was that he 
withdraw. 


§ 4. Distribution among the states of the money 

FROM PUBLIC BAND SALES. 


Early in the nineteenth century the proposal was made to distribute 
to the states the money xeceived from public lands. By about 1830 the quest- 
ion had assumed important proportions and at the same time had con- 
formed to party lines. The Whigs wanted to sell the land and distribute the 
money among the states. The Democrats wanted to cede the land itself 
to the states in which it lay. These views were favored by the fact that the 
public debt was greatly reduced and the Government, therefore, no longer 
so much in need of revenue from public land. The question of state rights 
was involved in the discussion. Many of the states believed themselves 
entitled to a direct share in any revenues wich the general Government col- 
lected but did not immediately need. Another, and rather more reasonable 
view, was that the states within which public land lay were entitled to it 
and whatever income it should bring. 

An act providing for the distribution of the funds derived from public 
land sales was passed in connection with the pre-emption act in 1841. The 
Whigs were in power and enactments were clearly of their making. The most 
violent opposition to the principle of distribution of the funds came from 
the Democratic leaders on the strength of its effect on the tariff. It was 
* believed* by the Democrats that in turning a considerable sum of money 
from the federal treasury into state treasuries that it would soon result in 
a shortage of federal funds, a condition which in turn would become the 
excuse for the re-enactement of a protective tariff. To obviate such an outcome 
the Democrats managed to carry an amendment providing that whenever 
the tariff duties exceeded twenty per cent, ad valorem that the distribution 
of land money to the states should cease, but a year later the amendment 
was repealed. Another and more important concession to the Democratic 
views on the disposition of land was made in connection with this act where- ' 
by a half million acres were granted to each of the public land states, that 
is to say to the western states within which the public land was located. 
The precaution was hardly necessary for, unfortunately for the Whigs, 
the land sales were slow, the amount of money in the federal treasury was 
small and the president, who had so warmly championed the bill in '1841, 
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recommended its repealim842. A few years earlier Henry Clay had estimated 
the probable amount to be distributed among the states at $ 20,000,000 
per year. In reality, three quarterly instalments were paid and the amount 
so disbursed fell well short of three-quarters of a single million dollars. 
The remedy was the inevitable repeal or suspension of the act, and the 
former alternative was resorted do before the date for the fourth quarterly 
instalment. This action was taken as one point in the Tariff Act of 1842, 


§ 5. Graduating the prick of public land. 

Almost from the beginning of the public land controversy there had 
been a strong sentiment in favor of a price graded to fit the varying quali- 
ties of land. Time and again the subject was up for debate in Congress from 
1790 till 1854, but until the latter year it was uniformly decided in favor of 
a single minimum price for all land irrespective of its quality. The argument 
in favor of a graduated price was that the uniform price for all land pre- 
vented the settler from buying inferior land without paying more than it 
was worth ; compelled the settlement to take place in an irregular manner, 
leaving much unoccupied territory in what would otherwise be a solid 
settlement ; deprived for long periods of years the local governments of the 
power to tax a great deal of land ; compelled a greater outlay for roads 
and travel ; and, finally, deprived the Government of much income, or at 
least delayed the income indefinitely. 

In favor of the fixed minimum was the argument that after the choicest 
lands had been sold the inferior lands also w r ould soon bring the same 
price. The tw r o lines of argument split on sectional, not party, lines. The West 
wanted the graduated price ; the East insisted on the single price. The 
Public Land Office, the congressional committees on public lands, the legis- 
latures of the states in which theland was located all demanded that the price 
be graduated to fit the quality, but it was of no avail until, in 1854, after 
two-thirds of a century of argument the provision was enacted into law. 
This piece of legislation was, in an unusual degree, due to the efforts of one r 
man, Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri. Mr. Benton was easily one of the 
ablest men of his time to appear in Congress and for about thirty years he 
kept the question of the “ sale of refuse lands, ” as he termed it, before 
Congress and the people. Benton argued that the contemplated reduction 
in price would bring in more money, reduce the debt, and obviate the 
necessity of so high a tariff on imports. Also that the reduction would facili- 
tate settlement of unoccupied territory. It was argued by various friends of 
the measure that it would not reduce the value of land held by settlers, since 
to them land had a “ use value ; ” it might possibly reduce the value of 
land held by speculators. 

Some effort was made to prevent speculation in the land offered at 
the reduced prices. It was provided in the law that land should be sold to 
those owning adjoining land or the those who should settle on it, the idea 
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being that land sold to men already possessing a tract or about to settle 
on a tract would in most instances result in enlarging farms but not in 
widespread purchase for the sake of speculation. 

There was an amount of land about equal to the area of Nebraska 
made available at price ranging from $i down to 12 y 2 cents an acre. 
Almost at once there was a pronounced increase in the sales, 15,700,000 
acres going into private hands within a year, at an average price of 73 cents 
per acre. In Illinois and Alabama especially, there was much land which 
had long been in the market and much was now sold at less than 50 cents 
an acre. The act was continued in effect until 1862 by which time over 
25,000,000 acres had been sold at reduced prices. 


§ 6. The homestead. 

Throughout all the legislation from 1760 to 1862 there ran the question 
as to the principle of free land to the settler set over against that of revenue 
to the Government. The reductions of prices, the pre-emption provisions, the 
cash sales, all were made in whole or in part with a view to making it easier 
for the man actually living on the land to purchase and pay for the 
amount needed for a farm. 

Many governments had followed the plan of granting land free of 
charge to settlers. For instance France and Spain had done so in America. 
It had been done over and over again in the colonies which became our eastern 
states. However, the idea that public land could become a source of 
federal revenue was almost inevitable in view of he desperate straits in 
which the newly formed government founditself following the Revolutionary 
War. To men in the eastern states who heard of rapid advances in values of 
western land it seemed that there must be an initial value in unoccu- 
pied land. Moreover, this value belonged to the Government. Had not 
the Government gained possession of the land through the expense and 
sacrifices of conquest ? It looked like good logic on the face of it to conclude 
*tljat since the Government had bought these lands and paid for them out o£ 
common funds and sacrifices a sale was more reasonable than a gift by the 
Government to an individual in which case the individual would be getting 
a donation from socially created values. The arguments in favor of selling 
prevailed although the settlers always insisted that land was well earned 
by the time it was improved. As early as 1797 petitions were sent to 
Congress asking that donations be granded to families which should live 
for three years on the land. From that time to the final passage of the 
Homestead Act in 1862 the pioneers favored free land. 

The Homestead bill ran a tortuous course. For years it was before 
, Congress in one form or another, but with little or no encouragement. At 
times there was an effort made to grant to the statees the land which had 
been on the market for years without selling in order that the state might 
grant such land to settlers. The plea was put forward that such grants 
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would prevent the growth of a landlord-tenant system of farming. In 
general the western states asked that land be granted free to settlers who 
should live upon it and improve it. Sometimes special provisions were 
suggested such as grants to those living on the border of the wilderness, or the 
desirability of making free grants contribute to the formation of more com- 
pact settlement. There was a deep conviction that the sale of wild land 
meant virtually a payment of tribute by the new states to the old. The 
tariff figured as a factor in that the receipts from land made customs collect- 
ions less necessary. Hence, those who were desirous of a high tariff were 
easily converted to the free land programme since that would mean a prob • 
able reduction in federal income and leave the revenue argument open in 
connection with the tariff. For example, with the advent of the Free Soil (i) 
party came a wider spread demand that a portion of the soil be granted free 
to every applicant, or to every landless applicant. The Free Soil Democrats 
in 1852 declared in their platform that all men have a natural right to the 
soil. With the realignments that came at the time of the Civil War the 
possibility of passing a Homestead Act soon became apparent, and the law 
was passed in 1862. 

The Homestead Act provided that a settler might receive a quarter 
section (160 acres) or, within so many miles of a railroad, 80 acres of land 
free of cost. He was to live on and improve this land for a period of five 
years, at the end of which time the deed would be issued. 

Under the Homestead Act , over 150,000,000 acres of land have passed 
into private hands. This is an amount equal in area to Texas and 
California combined. 

It was a clear case that Congress was to be disappointed in the applica- 
tion of the Homestead laws to the arid and forest lands. On the great 
plains where the rainfall is but ten to twenty inches the grazing business 
developed during the early years of operation of the Homestead Act . The 
spirit of the Act was often violated by men interested in stock raising. They 
“ homesteaded ” the strategic tracts, such as those with water on them, and 
in that way kept settlers off. However, the prospects of the settler who 
depended on growing grain in the manner followed in the Mississippi Valley 
were dreary enough. As it became manifest that the small farmer, occupying, * 
for example, a farm of 160 acres, was in a precarious situation the Govern- 
ment undertook to remedy the matter. It was argued that more land was 
needed and as a consequence the Desert Land Act was passed, giving to 
persons fulfilling certain requirements in improving and settling, 640 acres. 
Dater this was cut down to 320 acres. 

It was clearly evident that the Desert Land Act had not solved the 
riddle so far as the arid and semi-arid land was concerned. The tract so 
granted was too small for a stock range, usually not valuable as a farm 
without irrigation, and too large to irrigate. Two important modifications 
of the Act have been passed. One known as the Carey Act provides for 

(z) It must be remembered that Free .Soil as here used was in contrast to slave soil, and had 
no significance with respect to the acquisition of land by settlers. 
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the granting of a million acres, and in some cases two million acres, to the 
states to be irrigated by private enterprise tinder state direction, the settler 
to pay the necessary charge to the development company for water and 50 
cents an acre to the state for the land. After the irrigation system is fully 
equipped and the development company had has its pay for the same, the 
system is turned over to the settlers to be run by them co-operatively. This 
has proved a good plan except that mistakes have been made in the estimate 
of the amount of available water, resulting in disappointment and litigation ; 
and in many instances the estimates of the cost of supplying water have 
been high and the settlers have had exorbitant prices to pay. 

The other modification of the Act is the work of the United States 
Reclamation Service. Under this plan the Government developes the 
project and sells the land and the water to the settlers, they to assume 
the management after the Government has completed the system. 

Something over three million acres of land are included in the Reclam- 
ation and Carey Act projects. The relation of the Government land 
policy to other irrigation arrangements presents many knotty problems. 
The rights over water supplies, the responsibility of a company undertaking 
to sell and water a tract of land, these are questions for which there are but 
few precedents. 


§ 7. Educational grants. 


Congress began early to use the public domain for the encouragement 
of education. The ordinances of 1785 and 1877 provided for the reserv- 
ation from sale of vSection sixteen of every township as school land. This 
amounted to one thirty-sixth of the total area of land. The plan became 
general on the admission of states and continued, until in 1850, Section thirty- 
six was added to the reservation making an eighteenth of the total domain to 
be used for that purpose. Over 68,000,00 0 acres have been by this plan 
set aside for school purposes. In addition to these grants for common 
schools the Government has granted from two to four townships of land to 
each new state for universities, and in the Morrill Act of 1862, granted land 
to all states in proportion to their representation in Congress, for the 
establishment of Agricultural Colleges. This grant amounted to nearly 
10,000,000 acres. Thus altogether not far from 80,000,000 acres, or an area 
equal to Wisconsin aid Michigan has been granted to states for educational 
purposes. 

The land granted to the states, a large share of which was for educ- 
ational purposes, was put on the market and sold for the most pact promptly. 
The states had no uniformity in the prices asked for land, much of it was 
sold for 25 or 50 cents an acre, making it for a time hard for the Federal 
Government to sell its land, the minimum price of which was 1.25. In recent 
years the states wich land to sell have been holding it at 10.00 per acre. '/ 
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§ 8. Grants to transportation companies. 

Enormous giants of land were made to railway companies. Between 
the years 1850 and 1883 Congiess granted over 100,000,000 acres of land to 
railroads. This plan was followed in the interest of settlers presumably, 
the belief being that the greatest need in aid of settling the West was the 
means of carrying freight from there to the eastern markets. There was a great 
deal of discussion as to the equity of giving land to railroads. In the case of 
the roads running to the Pacific coast it was clearly a matter of national 
policy. The West needed to be bound commercially to the East. Congress 
granted alternate sections of land through a strip ten miles wide on each 
side of the Union Pacific and Northern Pacific railways within the states 
through which they passes and double the amount within territories 
traversed. 

Larger amounts of land were granted to the states, which in turn were 
to grant them to railways, than were granted by the federal Government 
directly to such companies. The total amount of land granted to railways 
was about equal in area to the state of California. 

The railway lands were put upon the market and sold at a price not far 
from $ 10 per acre on an average. Much of the land is worth comparatively 
little and may not be sold for a long time to come, but it is safe to say that 
the land was ample in a veiy great many instances, to pay for the road to 
which it was granted. 


§ 9. Minor acts under which land was granted to settlers. 

In 1873 Congress enacted the Timber Culture law tinder which a 
settler was entitled to a quarter section (160 acres) of land provided he set 
out and cultivated not less than the 40 acres in timber. Finding this 
impracticable the area to be planted was reduced to ten acres. The act remain- 
ed in force until 1891 during which time about 10,000,000 acres were 
entered by claimants. The amount of land thus alienated from the Govern- 
ment was important. The amount of timber induced to grow upon it was 
negligible. * It was an attempt to dot the prairies with big groves which 
would act as windbreaks, modify the movements of water from rains and 
snows, or as some thought, modify the climate. 

In 1878 the Timber and Stone Act was passed. This was an act under 
which land valuable for timber or stone but not for agriculture was made 
salable at $ 2.50 per acre. This has not been looked upon as an important 
act, yet 13,000,000 acres have been so disposed of. 

In 1849 Congress began a series of Swamp Land Grants which 
resulted in giving to the states about 16,000,000 acres of land. Presum- 
ably this was land which needed draining, which was a menace to 
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health and a hindrance to communication. It was the intention of 
Congress that the land which was really of little value as it then stood 
on account of its wet nature was to be included in the grant. Later 
land “ subject to overflow” was included. Then came the granting of 
indemnity lands, that is land in lieu of swamp land already disposed of. 
The outcome of the whole matter was one involving the most fraud of any in 
which grants from Federal Government to the states was concerned. Perfect- 
ly high, dry land was obtained in any number of instances. Then the states 
finding themselves in possession of land which had cost them nothing began 
to offer it ax absurdly low price and men near to the officers in charge 
became the purchasers. 

Out of it all substantially no drains or levees were built, and at present 
out of taxes the work of protection and reclamation is in progress. 


§ 10. Private land grants. 


Under one pretext or another about 100,000,000 acres of land were 
given to private claimants. These claimants include the military claims, 
which in themselves amounted to around 70,000,000 acres. The remaining 
30,000,000 acres were given for all manner of objects, such as special 
services, the cultivation of certain crops, residence on the frontier, and the 
like. Considering the pressure brought to bear on Congress the wonder is that 
no more than 30,000,000 acres were so appropriated. The military grants 
almost of necessity came to an end before the time they might have applied 
to our Civil War soldieis, since the Homestead law made land free to 
substantially all. 


Conclusion. 


m In looking back over the history of the United States land policies what 
judgment is to be passed upon them ? As a means of deriving a federal 
revenue the failure has been complete, since more money has been paid 
out than has been received in connection with the public domain. The next 
main plan was to put the land into the hands of those who needed it and who 
would use it. This idea came to permeate the views of many congressmen 
a hundred years ago and after some forty years of struggle and debate the 
principle was put into complete practice so far as the Homestead, law was 
applicable. There were in Congress and in the administrative offices a 
number of men throughout the long period of debate who wished sincerely 
to devise means of holding the land out of the clutches of speculators and 
secure it to settlers. This policy requires clearer vision for its realization 
than any number of these leaders had. To put land into the hands of 
settlers was no guarantee that it would stay there. The pre-emption laws 
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prescribed settlement and improvement only till such time as payment 
should be made, after which the land could be disposed of at will. The 
Homestead law was, and is, the outstanding example of land given to 
settlers in such a manner as to compel its retention for a considerable time 
by the settler. And this was for but five years. Where the law was rigidly 
enforced it was difficult for a man to get hold of more than 160 acres of land 
under the Homestead Act, but it was not difficult, by collusion, to hire men to 
homestead for the owner of a herd of cattle and so keep the strategic points 
in the hand of a few men. Or it was not even necessary to resort to 
illegal means. The man interested in holding a big tract of land was in a 
multitude of instances able to do so by buying out the homesteader who was 
fortunate enough to get hold of the desirable tracts from the settler's stand- 
point. This sort of thing did not, and could not, take place where most 
of the land was desirable for agricultural purposes. The worst feature of the 
Homestead law was its estension over land not adapted to it. It was 
designed for the w estern part of the humid belt of prairie land and by no means 
for the arid and the forested regions, yet many a useless homestead was 
taken in the arid sections, and many* a quarter-section of land valuable 
for timber only was secured through the farce of homestead requirements. 

Speculation ran riot because there was no way devised for holding it in 
check and because great tracts of land at a low price are always tempting 
to the man with money to invest. Not many great estates were formed out 
of this cheap land. It was nearly always the purpose of the speculator to 
sell within a short time. Since the buying of great holdings was largely 
several years in advance of settlement and no small part of it in boom years 
such as 1835 al id *36, and again just preceding 1837, the speculator was in 
the majority of instances disappointed. He sold out for what he could 
get, and few fortunes were made. Nevertheless, the process resulted in 
making the settler who eventually came to till the soil pay a higher price 
for the land than would have been necessary had it been held by the 
Government until such time as it was wanted for real use. 

The policy most open to criticism is that of granting such principal- 
ities to railways companies. No doubt the policy encouraged railway build- 
ing, but no doubt also railways were built too rapidly. They anticipated busi- 
ness by too long a period, were built by men who had had little or no 
experience in the railway world, and were destined to fail. There is abundant 
evidence to show that railways could have been built, and would have been 
built in all but a few cases, as soon as there was much need for them, with- 
out the great gifts of land. 

One sorry effect of the great liberality of the land policies by which 
settlement was encouraged, and almost never restrained, was the almost 
unbelievable rapidity of settlement of the western country. Population 
and grain production doubled throughout the great grain states in periods 
of about 20 years, and this at a time in the development when it meant 
theadditiontothefarmareaof 50 or 60 million acres of farm land and six or 
or eight millions of people per decade. The result was ruinously low prices 
aud a discot! raged and restless farm people. 
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There were no colonization plans such as have been followed in various 
other countries. The settlement was strictly on the uzissez iaire plan. 
Settlers took their chances of being able to get community privileges. 
Whether they had schools, churches, or markets depended on their own 
sagacity and good fortune. 

The people who settled the western country were from our eastern 
states and in no small measure from Europe, although the newly arrived 
immigrant was seldom on the very extreme of the frontier. Without 
important exceptions the first settlers were poor. Few people who possessed 
even a few thousand dollars left their old homes to make new ones in the 
wilderness. Often such people followed along a few years later and bought 
out for a few hundred dollars the farms of the frontiersmen who in turn 
moved on and repeated the programme of settlement of new land. 

The United States can hardly -be said to have had or to have a land 
policy. The great share of the public domain has passed into private hands. 
It is idle to expend much eneigy in speculating on what might have been done 
in a better way. In a rather blind manner Congress throughout a hundred 
years of time was trying to get the public domain into the hands of settlers. 
During the first third or more of that period it was hoped that incidentally 
a goodly revenue would be derived from it. During two-thirds of the period 
there w r as a strong feeling that the amount of land was inexhaustible. At 
times there was fraud and graft, but this was the exception so far as Congiess 
itself wras concerned. That fraud was practised upon the Government many 
times is beyond doubt. 

The lack of a policy is the most conspicuous occasion for criticism of 
the acts of Congress relating to the federal domain. Politics often payed the 
major role. At present what is needed is a plan by wrhich the Government 
may administer the affairs of the land yet in its hands in such a manner as 
to result in putting it into the hands of people who will use it for production 
instead of exploitation. likewise the state governments need land policies 
both with respect to land which they still possess and land which in private 
hands is being used with a view' to speculative gains to the present owner, 
resulting in hardship to the man who actually undertakes to turn a portion 
of it into a farm. 
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LAW OF OCTOBER 16th, 1915, OK THE PURCHASE AND SALE 
OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE CIVIL 
POPULATION. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

IyOI DU 16 OCTOBRE 1915 PORTANT OUVERTURE AU MINISTRE DU COMMERCE, DE L’lNDUSTRIE, 
DES POSTES ET DES TfeLfeGRAPHES, SUR L’EXERCICE 1915, DE CREDITS ADDITIONELS AUX 
CREDITS PROVISOIRES, POUR PROCEDER A DES OPERATIONS D ’ACHAT ET DE VENTE DE BL& ET DE 
FARINE POUR LE RAVITAILLEMENT DE LA POPULATION CIVILE, ET TRAVAUX PREPARATOIRES. 
{Law of October 16 th 1915, Opening Credits Additional to the Provisional Credits , for the 
Minister of Commerce, Industry , Posts and Telegraphs, for the Year 1915, for operations of 
Purchase and Sale of Wheat and Flour for the Supply of the Civil Population, and Prelimi- 
nary Work). 

Decret du 16 Octobre 1915. {Decree oj October 1 6th., 1915). 

Instructions Ministerielles du 16 Octobre 1915 relatives a l’application de la loi. 
{Ministerial Instructions of October 16 th., 1915 in regard to the Application of the Law). 


The conditions tinder which the supply of the civil population with 
wheat and flour is effected is a matter very intimately affecting the essen- 
tial interests of the country ; consequently, under the existing circumstan- 
ces, it has especially occupied the attention of the authorities. The Gov- 
ernment and the Parliament have examined these conditions at length, 
and as the final result of their examination the Law r of October 16th., iqtj, 
was passed, opening credits for the year 1915 to the Minister of Commerce, 
additional to the provisional credits, for operations of purchase and sale 
of wheat and flour for the supply of the civil population. 

The essential provisions of *this law, which is to remain in force w v hile 
the war lasts, relate to the following matters : 

The prefects or their deputies may provide for the supply of the civil 
population with wheat and flour, by means of requisitions; the requisit- 
ions shall be made by authority of the Minister of Commerce. 

The price of flour shall be fixed, either by Government Decree or by 
order of the Prefects, w 7 hen this authority is delegated to them. 

Finally the Minister of Commerce is charged to make purchases of 
grain and flour and distribute these articles according to the needs of the 
consumers by way of transfer. 
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§ I. Generax OBSERVATIONS. 


Requisitioning, in terms of the first section, must be authorized by the 
Minister of Commerce. Consequently, if the state of the supplies of a 
department seems to call for action of this kind, the prefect shall report 
to the Minister stating the reasons that might influence him in his 
decision. 

As a general rule, the right of requisitioning belongs to the prefects; 
they may, however, delegate their power to the sub-prefects or presidents 
of the receiving commissions for the service of supply. 

However, it must never be forgotten that requisitioning is only a pro- 
cedure of exceptional character. The prefects must, therefore, have an accur- 
ate knowledge of the stock in their departments and supervise the use of 
the same for the supply of the public. In the relations they shall endeav- 
our to establish between holders of wheat and flour and the purchasers, 
they shall try first of all to facilitate private sales immediately between 
those interested and then, with the co-operation of the leceiving commis- 
sions of the service of supply, proceed to purchases “ a caisse ouverte ”, 
as they are styled, which are in reality only private purchases. Only when 
both these methods have failed to give results to meet the situation is it 
necessary to have recourse to requisitions. 

With this object, the prefects must keep themselves informed through 
the railway administrations of the consignments of wheat and flour from 
the territory of their department. In case these consignments seem to them 
abnormal, and difficult to explain on the ground of the requirements 
of the regions to rvhich they are directed, or of a nature to lender difficult 
the supply of their department, they must collect information by means 
of an enquiry, and, if necessary, inform the central government. 


§ 2. Goods which can be requisitioned. 

* « 

In granting the prefects power to requisition with the authorization 
of the Minister of Commerce, the law does not limit their power to such 
or such a class of goods ; the right to requisition is general ; it applies to 
every kind of wheat, whether grown on French soil or imported. And 
so also in regard to flour. 

Wheat or flour may also be requisitioned from every holder of theta, 
whether farmer, dealer or miller, and there are no exceptions made. It 
is, however, evident that requisitions must be made by preference' from 
stocks in commercial warehouses. But there are ceitain exceptions to 
this rule. 

First of all, of course, the foreign wheat the Government may have 
transferred must not be subject to requisition, whoever may told it. 
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The object of the requisitioning is, in fact, that the articles requisitioned 
be used as food for the public ; naturally wheat thus transferred has already 
this destination, and there would be no object in requisitioning it. 

For the same reason, wheat and flour purchased by the departments, 
the communes or the chambers of commerce for the supply of the civil 
population cannot be requisitioned. 

In the same way wheat set apart for autumn and spring sowing can 
under no pretext be requisitioned. 

In a fairly large number of departments of agricultural regions, it is 
usual for the farmers 5 families to keep out of their crop the proportion they 
require for their consumption until next season. This wheat is sent from 
time to time as required to the miller in the neighbourhood who sends it 
back as flour, which is generally baked in the house. Such -wheat and 
flour are not to be requisitioned. Otherwise, it would be necessary to return 
to the peasants, under another form and at a higher price, the amounts 
so requisitioned. 

The question has also been raised whether wheat and flour forming 
the object of contracts of sale in course of esecution can be requisitioned. 
No legal provision or regulation prevents their being so. But the Minister 
considers that, in practice, it is advisable, except in cases of absolute urgency, 
to use a certain moderation in the matter so as not to interfere with regular 
business. 

Finally, it has been definitely stated in the course of the Parliamentary 
Debates and especially in the session of the Chamber of Deputies of October 
15th., 1915, that requisition must be made only of wheat intendedfor making 
bread, and not of hard wheat for the manufacture of pastes (semolina, ver- 
micelli, etc.) Such grain will, therefore, remain subject to the provisions of 
common law. 


§ 3. Consumers to be satisfied by means of requisitions 

AND THE METHOD OF REQUISITIONING. 

The amounts bought or requisitioned by the Prefects or their deputies 
are intended to meet the requirements of the civil population, properly §0 
called. However, it is usual to supply the depdts of the land army and the 
naval forces in the harbours out of the produce of the country. Consequently 
a decision come to between the Ministers of Commerce, War and the Marine, 
provides that, in the absence of contracts already made, the amount re- 
quired for these supplies be obtained from the stocks bought or requisitioned 
by the prefects, with whom the naval and military commissaries of stores 
must arrange for the purpose. 

As a result of this decision, requisitions of wheat and flour can only 
be made by the prefects or their deputies, 

So long as the prefects limit themselves to facilitating private under- 
standing between the holders of wheat or flour and the purchasers, the steps 
to be taken are left entirely to their discretion. 
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In regard to purchases “ a caisse ouverte” and requisitions the rules 
laid down in similar cases are followed. However, in actual practice, some 
simplifications have been introduced as a result of experience, and in view 
of the object to be attained. Thus, whenever analogous operations to be 
conducted by the Military authorities will not be thus complicated the hol- 
ders of wheat or flour shall not be obliged to travel to the centres for supply 
when the business can be transacted at the place where the goods are de- 
posited. 

In case of purchases “ a caisse ouverte, payment must be made at 
once, in conformity with the military regulations. In the case of requisi- 
tions, instructions will be given by the Minister of Finance that payment be 
made at as early a date as possible. 

When wheat or flour has been requisitioned, the Government recom- 
mends that it be not deposited in a warehouse, except in case of necessity. 
Such a measure, indeed, may only cause complications, expense and loss. 
It will be advisable only to take possession of the stocks required for the 
supply of mills and bakeries, as they become necessary. 

As the object is to place wheat at the disposal of the mills, or flour at 
rthat of the bakers, the sacks must be supplied by the persons concerned. 


§ 4 . Prices of requisitioned grain. 


Section 21 of the law provides that the compensation that may be given 
in case of requisition, either by the administrative authority or by the law 
courts, shall not exceed 30 fr. per 100 kg. for wheat weighing 77 kg. the 
hectolitre and not containing more than 2 % foreign matter. For each kg. 
more or less per hectolitre an increase or a reduction of 1 % shall be made, 
and a reduction of 1 % shall also be made for every additional one per cent 
of foreign matter. 

From the above we see that a maximum price is only provided for in 
the case of wheat requisitioned. But the intention of the law was also 
*aertainly to prevent prices fixed in the course of private business from 
varying too considerably from what would seem to be the legitimate re- 
muneration for the farmers’ work and expenses. 

It may be expected that the mere possibility of requisition under legal 
' conditions will suffice to hinder the prices fixed privately from exceeding 
the limit of the requisition price, as no one will care to buy at rates higher 
than those at which the same goods can be requisitioned. In case of the 
contrary happening, the right of requisition would be resorted to to obtain 
quantities which had fetched prices that must be considered excessive. 

The legal price of 30 fr. is fixed for wheat weighing 77 kg. the hectoli- 
tre and not containing more than 2 % foreign matter. When the wheat does 
not satisfy these conditions the price rises or falls. The following table 
3hows the changes in price under different conditions: 
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Table of Prices of Wheat according to Specific Weight and Amount 
of Foreign Matter . 


Amount of Foreign Matter 


Specific weight of wheat per hectolitre 


3% 

4 % 

5 % 

0% 

80 

Kilograms 

30.90 

30.60 

30-30 

30.00 

29.7O 

79 

» . 

30.60 

3 °- 3 ° 

30.00 

29.70 

29.4O' 

78 

» 

3 °‘ 3 ° 

30.00 

29.70 

29.4O 

29.IO 

77 

v (Base) 

30.00 

2970 

2940 

29.IO 

28.8o- 

76 

» 

29.70 

294° 

29.10 

28.80 

28.5O' 

75 

Si 

29.40 

29.10 

28.80 

28.50 

28.20- 

74 

» 

29.10 

28.80 

28.50 

28.20 

27.90- 

73 

» 

28.80 

28.50 

28.20 

27.90 

27.60- 

72 

» 

28.50 

j 28.20 j 

27.90 

27.60 

27.30 

7 i 

i) . 

j 28.20 

j 27.90 

27.60 

27.30 

27.OO 

70 

» 

1 27.90 

27.60 

27-30 

27.OO 

1 

26.70 


The expression employed in the law “ foreign matter ” has a technical 
meaning in conformity with commercial usage. It indicates all grain, seeds- 
or other objects which are not wheat, but grains of wheat that are poor,, 
hard, tending to hardness, broken, etc., are not considered. 

The price fixed by the law is for wheat acquired at the farm. But 
in addition to the wheat requisitioned on farms, it may be necessary to re- 
quisition wheat from the dealers. In that case, the price of 30 francs, whe- 
ther the wheat be homegrown or imported, is charged on wheat acquired 
in the stores or warehouses, without any additional allowance for transport 
to these stores or warehouses. Consequently, the requisition price can only 
be increased by charges for transport after requisition. 


§ 5 . Fixing the price op flour. 

In Section 8 the law lays down the rules for fixing the price of flour*. 
In virtue of this article, a decree was issued delegatng to the prefects the 
necessary powers for establishing the price of flour. 

The price of flour is established, in effect, not merely in relation to the 
price of wheat, but in relation to other matters, often varying with the 
district and even with the season : price of offal, equipment of mills, kind 
of motor power, cost of labour, etc. 
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It was thought that the prefect was in the best position to appreciate 
these various circumstances and the relations existing between them. The 
prefects have in consequence been invited to issue decrees in regard to 
the price of flour. 

In accordance with Section 8 of the law, the maximum price for flour 
must not exceed that resulting from the extraction of 74 %. 

In fixing this price account must be taken of the following different 
elements affecting the cost price : 

Percentage of flour extracted and yield ; 

Price of wheat delivered at the mill ; 

Market price of offal ; 

Milling charges (including profit). 

(1) Rate of Extraction of Flour and Yield . — The rate of extraction is 
the percentage of flour extracted from wheat by grinding. According to 
Section 8, 74 kg. of flour should be extracted from wheat weighing 77 kg. 
the hectolitre and not containing more than 2 % foreign malter. 

The yield would then be established as follows : 

74 % of whole flour ; 

24 % of offal; 

2 % of loss through foreign matter. 

(2) Price of Wheat Delivered at the Mill — The price of wheat which is 
to serve to fix the price of flour is that fixed by the law for wheat weighing 
77 kilogrammes per hectolitre and not containing more than 2 % foreign 
matter, that is to say 30 fr. per 100 kilograms. 

If the wheat weighs less than 77 kilograms per hi. or if it contains 
a larger percentage of foreign matter 100 kg. will no longer be worth 
30 francs ; consequently the miller will pay less per quintal, or if he pays 
the same amount of 30 francs, it will be for more than 100 kg., but, in 
either case, the value of 74 kg of flour, extracted from this inferior 
quality wheat connot be estimated at more than that extracted from 
100 kg. of wheat corresponding with the legal definition. 

If, on the contrary the wheat weighs more than 77 kg., or contains less 
foreign matter, a smaller quantity of it will be required per quintal to give 

kg. of flour, or a quintal of the wheat will give more than 74 kg. of flour 
but, supposing the wheat to be of inferior quality, the market price of the 
flour will not vary whatever the quality of the wheat may be. 

The value of home grown wheat will be increased by the cost of car* 
xiage to the mill. 

(3) Market Price of Offal. — The market price of offal will be that of 
the markets of the region. 

(4) Charges for Milling. — The charges for milling (including the 
ordinary profit) form the f< ecart de mouture. ” This is essentially variable, 
according to the regions, the situation of the mills, their size, the motor 
power available, the cost of labour and other general expenses. 

A method commonly in use is to leave the offal to the millers, as mill- 
ing expenses. If this is done, the price per kilogram of the flour is obtained 
by dividing the price per xoo kg. of the wheat delivered at the mill by 74. 
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If this method is not followed, the various elements of the cost price 
being defined as above, taking S as the price per kg. of offal, A as that of 
100 kg. of wheat delivered at the mill, E the milling charges and % the cost 
price per kg. of flour, the price of the flour may be obtained from the follow- 
ing formula. 


x -f* 24 5 = A -j- E. 


whence 


„ _ (A + E) — 24 S 

x — ■ 

74 

We reproduce two cases -which have been given as examples: 

(1) Price of 100 kg, of wheat delivered at the mill: 30 fr. 50. 
Market price of offal: 10 fr. per quintal. 

Milling charges: 1 fr. 75. 


= ( 3 Q, 5 <> + 175)— (24 Xo-io) _ 0-4033 


The price of 100 kg. of flour will be 40 fr. 33. 

(2) Price of 100 kg. of wheat delivered at the mill: 30 fr. 50. 
Market price of offal: 10 fr. 

Milling charges : 2 fr. 


( 35-50+2) — (20 XOTO) = 0 . 4o67 


The price of ioo kg. of flour will be 40 fr. 67. 

To these prices must be added, when necessary, the costs of carriage 
and sale to the baker. 

The following table shows the price of flour corresponding with the 
various prices of wheat and of offal. 
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Table showing Cost Prices of Flour. 


Supposing . . 


the price of wheat to be 30 fr. per 100 kg. 

\ 0.25 it. 

the cost of carriage of the wheat to the mill, per 100 kg. to be 0.50 fr. 

f 0.75 fr. 

the market price of offal to vary from S fr. to 14 fr. 

the milling charges, per 100 kg. to be ^ 1.75 tr. 

/ 2.00 fr. 


: 

| Price of wheat and carriage 

; 

Price of offal 

30 fr. 30 fr. 25 

Milling charges Milling charges 

30 fr. 50 

Milling charges f 

30 fr. 75 

Milling charges 

! 

! 

1 fr. 75 2 fr. i 1 fr. 75 | 2 fr. 

1 1 fi. 75 | 2 fr. 

1 fr. 75 i 2 fi. 


8 fr. . . . 
Sfr.50. . 
9 fx\ . . . 
9 fr. 50. . 
10 fr. . . . 

10 fr. 50 . . 
lift.. - . 

11 fr. 50. . 

12 fr. . . . 

12 fr. 50 , , 

13 fr. . . • 

13 f r. 5 ° • - 

14 fr. . . . 


While the law intended that the millers should extract all the flour 
contained in the wheat, it none the less meant that the flour should keep the 
Qualities which give bread its appearance and its properties. Therefore in 
Section 8 it is laid down that whole flour shall not include bran of either the 
first or second milling. 

Just as Section z only contemplates wheat for bread making, so also 
Section 8 only applies to flour for btead making. It does not regulate the 
products of hard wheat for the manufacture of pastes and there is no need 
to estimate the value of such products. 


fr. ; 

fr. 

fr. 

fr 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

40.31 1 

40.64 

40.64 

40.98 

40.98 

41.32 

41.32 

41.66 

40-15 1 

4O.4S 

40.48 

40.82 

40.82 

41.16 

41.16 

41.50 

39-98 j 

4 °- 3 2 

40.32 

40.66 

40.66 

41.00 

41.00 

41.34 

39-82 ; 

40.16 

40.16 

40.50 

40.50 

40.83 

40 83 

41.18 

39.66 j 

39-99 

39.99 

40.33 

40.53 

40.67 

40.67 

41.01 

39-50 , 

35*82 

39.82 

40.17 

40.17 

40.51 

40.51 

40.85 

39-33 

39.68 

39.68 

4O.OI 

40.OT 

40.35 

4°*35 

! 40.68 

39-17 | 

39.52 

39-52 

1 

39.85 

1 

39.85 

40.19 

40.19 

1 40.52 

39.01 | 

39.35 

39-35 

39 . 6 9 

39.69 

40.03 

40.03 

i 40-36 

38.85 1 

39 U 9 

| 39-10 

39.53 

39.53 

39.86 

| 39.86 

! 40.20 

38.66 

39.03 

1 39-03 

39.37 

39.37 

39 - 7 ° 

39 - 7 ° 

40.04 

38.52 

38.86 

vO 

00 

00* 

CO 

39.21 

39.21 

39-54 

39-54 

39.88 

38.36 j 

38.70 

38.70 

39.04 

39.04 

39.37 

1 

39-37 

39.7 1 


§ 6 . Fixing the price of bread. 

The faw contains no new provision in regard to the price of bread 
which remains, consequently, regulated by previous laws, of which we give 
the provisions belows : 
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FRANCE - MISCELLANEOUS 


(1) Section 30 of the Law of July 19th. and 22nd., 1791 : The price of 
the means of subsistence cannot be provisionally fixed in any town or do- 
main of the Kingdom except in the case of bread and butchers’ meat, and in 
no case is permission given to fix that of wine, wheat or other grain or 
other kinds of produce, under pain of destitution of the Municipal officers ; 

(2) Section 479 of the Penal Code : Bakers and Butchers selling bread or 
meat at rates above the price legally fixed and published shall be liable 
to a fine of from 11 fr. to 15 fr. inclusive, 

(3) Section 480 of the Penal Code : According to ciicumstances the 
penality of imprisonment not exceeding five days may be imposed on 
butchers and bakers in the cases contemplated in the preceding Section. 

(4) Section 482 of the Penal Code : The persons mentioned in Section 
479, guilty of the offence therein mentioned, shall always be liable in the 
case of a second offence to be imprisioned for five days. 


§ 7. Circulation of wheat and flour: transfers of wheat. 


The supervision and inspection exercised by the prefects in regard to the 
operations relating to wheat and flour must in no way hinder the free course 
of the trade, independently of the exercise of the right of requisition. 

It follows especially that departments that have been accustomed 
to obtain wheat or flour from other departments may continue to obtain 
their supplies as previously and in departments in w hich there are milling 
businesses the production of wdiich is partly intended for the neighbouring 
departments, the mills in question shall continue to woik and execute the 
orders received. 

With the object of guarding against an insufficient supply of wheat 
for the consumption of the civil population, the law authorizes the Minister 
of Commerce to make transfers of wheat. The Government has already 
resorted to this method to meet the requirements of a very large number of 
departments. Where there has been a special want of flour* wheat has been^ 
delivered direct to the mills indicated by the prefects of the depart- 
ments, to be mound for the account of the departments. 

Thus, as above explained, wheat so transferred cannot be requisitioned. 

The following are the essential rules for these transfers : 

(1) The wheat is transferred to the departments, communes and cham- 
bers of commerce, which engage to sell it again to satisfy the requirements 
of local consumption. However, the departments, communes or chambers 
of commerce are freed from the obligation of reselling the wheat, when they 
have made contracts with the millers; in that case they must sell the flour 
to the bakers. However, transfers may be made direct to private 
persons at the request of the prefects, when neither the department nor 
the communes nor the chambers of commerce are in a position to assume the 
position of receivers. 
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(2) Applications for wheat and flour must be f 01 warded to the prefects, 
who shall advise the service for the supply of the civil pc pul at ion. The 
Central Government shall decide in regard to these applications and instruct 
the prefects concerned in regard to the quantity and quality to be con- 
signed, the price of the articles and the warehouse instructed to make the 
consiguments. 

(3) As these transfers are intended to secure the maintenance of the 
price of bread at a regular rate, it is of importance that no speculation in 
regard to the matter should be possible. Consequent^, the communes, de- 
partments or chambers of commerce are urged to see that the quantities of 
w T heat transferred are really utilised by the millers to wrhom they have sold 
them. They shall further assure themselves that the millers have actually 
delivered the corresponding amounts of flour at a price not above that 
fixed by them. 

Any infringement of these regulations shall prevent those concerned 
from participation in transfers that may be subsequently made and if 
need be the goods shall be taken from them. 

(4) The price of the wheat is fixed per 100 kgs. net on delivery, that 
is to say in truck or on board ship, at the landing place. The costs of 
transport fiom the harbour to the x>lace of destination are charged against 
the consignees. 

(5) The sacks are lent and must be returned in good condition within 
a month. However, the consignees may send their own sacks beforehand 
to be filled. 

(6) The amount o,f the price to be paid for wheat transferred shall 
be paid into the general treasury of the department, or the office of the 
collector of taxes of the arrondissement within twenty days from the arrival 
of the goods at their destination, after sight of orders for payment delivered 
by the Minister of Commerce to the consignees through the prefects. The 
general treasurer for payments concerned shall be advised by the supply 
service of the consignment of the orders of payment by means of a duplicate 
of the summary memorandum accompanying the orders of payment ad- 
dressed to the prefect. 

(7) In case of a transfer to a private person, payment must be made 
before deliver}’'. 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


SPAIN. 


VISCOUNT DE EZA : El problems agrario in Espa^a {The Agrarian Question in Spain). 

Printed by Bernardo Rodriguez, 1915. 1 vol. Svo, pp. 304. 

This book is, so far as we know, the most profound and complete work 
published in Spain in modern times on the more important questions 
connected with Spanish agriculture. The merits of the book are due to the 
special competence of the author to treat of the subject. The Viscount 
de Eza is in fact one of the most remarkable personalities in Spanish rural 
circles. Bumself a landed proprietor and agriculturist, he has for many 
years been President of the General Association of Spanish Agriculturists, 
and for some time Director General of Agriculture. He is at present a 
member of the Cortes. 

It will be easily understood that his proposals for social agricultural 
legislation have been received with great interest. The work in question 
will doubtless occupy an eminent position in the agricultural literature of 
Spain, for it contains a systematic statement of observations made by the 
author both in rural districts and in the sphere of government on the agri- 
cultural question, which is so important for Spain. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first gives an outline of the 
agricultural features of the country and points out the chief factors jn* 
the question ; the second deals with the social and legislative reforms which 
the author considers necessary to give an impulse to agricultural progress ; 
the third is devoted to the social factor in the solution of the agricultural 
question. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a short analysis, to point out all 
the facts, theories, and opinions expounded in this book, but in a future 
article we shall give due attention to social-agricultural questions in Spain. 
We shall then describe more fully the contents of the book, but for the 
present we must confine ourselves to the principal points. 

Speaking of the agricultural character of Spain, the author relies on 
his own direct observation as well as on official publications in affirming 
that although, in a more or less distant past, the land of Spain was once as 
fertile as has been generally believed, yet at the present day it rarely 
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attains such a high degree of fertility. The author adopts the classification 
of Malladas (io % of barren land, 35 % of bad land, 45 % of comparatively 
unproductive land, and 10 % of good land), but he refers those who desire 
an exact description of the physical geography of Spain to an article in 
this Bulletin , by Sr. Enrique Alcaraz, engineer (i), according to which the 
first element for the solution of the agricultural question is the restoration 
to its original fertility of land now for the most part barren. 

But it is not more necessary to make land yield the maximum of pro- 
duce by the best adapted crops than to establish upon it the greatest poss- 
ible number of families to re-people as well as to cultivate it. The author 
also reminds us that rural landed property in Spain, whether belonging to 
the State, to municipalities or other corporate bodies, or to private indivi- 
duals, may be divided into two great groups, — the one comprising that 
which is excessively subdivided and parcelled out, the other those estates 
which are so large that the financial resources of their proprietors will not 
admit of the rational cultivation and gradual improvement of which they 
are capable. 

The second element of the question, Viscount de Eza says, is the 
defective distribution of rural holdings. In some cases the land instead of 
being in the hands of agriculturists who might restore its lost fertility, 
is held by men who only impoverish it, whether proprietors without the 
necessary capital or desire for improvement or those who are bound to the 
land by a short-term and burdensome contract. 

But to carry out successfully the work of restoring fertility to the land, 
there are three requisites — the State, association, and the individual. 
That is to say, it is necessary to have, as a third element which shall co-or- 
dinate and maintain agricultural progress and establish a logical relation 
between property and the rural population from a social and technical 
point of view, all those institutions which give greater productivity to the 
factors of production — land, capital and labour. 

This is the form in which the problem in its general outlines is stated by 
the author of the book under consideration. He afterwards points out that 
the measures which should be taken by the State to solve the problem in 
its various aspects are : the redistribution of estates which are too much 
jSfOelled out or divided ; the division of latifundia and large uncultivated 
tracts of land by means of home colonisation ; the construction of secondary 
railways and drainage works, etc. ; the reform of the laws of tenure and 
succession ; the organisation of agricultural credit on the basis of association ; 
and the establishment of a central official organisation which shall under- 
take to put into circulation in country districts the deposits received by the, 
ordinary banks, and shall at the same time administer -the Positos/" 
adapting them to modern requirements ; and lastly, the organisation and 
diffusion of agricultural instruction, and the adoption of a customs' policy 
in relation to the needs and legitimate aspirations of agriculture. 

The influence of the social factor upon the solution of the agrarian 


(1) Issue of December, 1912. 
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question is considered under two aspects : firstly, the advantages which 
might result if it took the place of the administrative element, or still 
better, if they worked together to encourage agriculture ; secondly, the need 
of incorporating the social factor with the principle of association and 
co-operation in order to complete the personality of the agriculturist 
considered as a producer and as a citizen. 

If, on reading the title of the work thus briefly analysed, one expected 
to find in it a detailed statement of facts, supplemented by a wealth of 
statistics, one would be disappointed. The author, as agriculturist and 
as member of Cortes, only proposed in writing this book, to draw up what he 
modestly describes as “ an outline of what may constitute the task of the 
Cortes/' though it is in reality a systematic account of principles and 
theories connected with each of the chief questions that form an integral 
part of the agrarian problem in Spain. He treats the facts determining such 
questions as already known and proved. The absence of documents and 
statistics is perhaps the only thing in the book which could give rise to 
adverse criticism. If these had been supplied by the author, the result would 
have been a book of reference on the subject. However, in addition to 
the depth of observation and the ability with which some of the questions 
are solved, the work of the Viscount de Eza has the merit of giving a 
clear and complete insight into the agrarian question of Spain under its 
chief aspects. 


UNITED STATES. 


GILLETTE (John M.) aud DAVIES (George R.) : Measure of Rural Migration and Other 
Eactors of Urban Increase in the United States. 

CLARK (Earle) : Contributions to Urban Growth. Articles in “ Quarterly Publications 
of the American Statistical Association,” New Series, No. in. September, 1915, 
pp. 645-653 and 654-671. 


The fact that vital statistics in the United States are only partiaUy 
and imperfectly collected often makes it, on the one hand, difficult to 
ascertain with anything like definiteness the causes underlying changes in 
population revealed by Census enumerations, and, on the other hand, makes 
it correspondingly easy for superficial students of the question of population 
to fall into error as to the relative importance of the different causes which 
have produced a certain change, and consequently into further error with 
respect to the significance of the change itself. This is particularly well 
illustrated in connection with the question examined in these two articles in 
the '* Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association/* the 
question, namely of the composition of the increase in urban population 
which took place between 1900 and 1910. It is known in a general way 
that a large part of the urban increase is due to immigration and that 
another large part is due to migration from the country districts into the 
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towns. What is not known is the relative importance of these two factors 
and of the other factors which have contributed to the increase ; and it 
becomes a simple matter, therefore, for one writer (if it suits his argument) 
to attribute 90 per cent, of the increase to foreign immigration and xo per 
cent, to the rural exodus, and for the next writer to invert the percentages 
when he wishes to prove that all the country people are crowding into the 
towns. 

The writers of the present articles attempt a scientific analysis of the 
urban increase between 1900 and 1910, working out their estimates from 
data furnished by the Census and immigration returns and such vital 
statistics as are available. We shall not attempt to follow their methods in 
detail, merely noting that in both cases the migration from rural to urban 
districts is arrived at as the residue of the total urban increase, there being 
no method whereby it might be directh estimated. 

The authors of the first article arrive at the following results : 
Accounted for by immigration 41 per cent. ; Natural increase of population 

21.6 per cent. ; Due to incorporation of new territory with urban territory 

7.6 per cent. ; Balance : Migration from rural districts 29.8 per cent. In 
the second article Mr. Earle Clark (neglecting changes in the area classed 
as urban) arrives at the following estimate : Natural increase 27.3 per cent. ; 
Alien immigration, maximum 37.1 per cent, minimum 30.0 per cent. ; 
Migration from country to urban district?, maximum 42.7 per cent., 
minimum 35.6 per cent. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


GREEN (J. L-) : Village Industries. London, 1915. The “ Rural World ** Publishing Co. 

Mr. J. L* Green, who has been for many years the Secretary of the Rural 
League, an association which aims primarily at improving the economic 
conditions of English agricultural labourers, advocates the revival of village 
industries chiefly with a view to providing the labourers with some form of 
supplementary employment during the autumn and winter months when 
they are not fully occupied on the land. But he has a further aim in view ; 
he is of opinion that villages industries are an important adjunct to any 
scheme of rural colonisation. “Industries, ” he writes, “ cannot take the 
place of agriculture as an employment agency for the revivification of rural 
life, but they are, or should be, a most useful addition to it. ” 

Village industries Mr. Green divides into two classes — domestic 
industries and rural factory industries — and he makes man} suggestions 
as to suitable work for either class of industry. In regard to rural factories, 
he illustrates the decentralisation of industr} by reference to the numerous 
factories which sprang up in the neighbourhood of London in what were, 
twenty or thirty years ago, rural districts. Unfortunately these districts 
are rapidly ceasing to be rural, and Mr. Green expresses the opinion that it 
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ought to be made compulsory that ever} rural disuict in which factories 
are established should remain largely of that character. Unless this 
element of compulsion is employed it would be to a large extent useless to 
expect a genuine decentralisation of industry. To express his idea in other 
words, it would be a great advantage if the factories could be carried to the 
rural districts without destroying their rural character. The tendency, 
however, is to the creation of new urban centres, and nothing short of 
stringent legislation can stop this tendency. 

Mr. Green discusses the methods by which new domestic industries can 
be introduced into the villages. For many industries the initial cost of 
tools and appliances is trifling ; small as it is, however, it is often more than 
the agricultural labourer can afford, and he suggests that village charit} 
funds (of which there are thousands in England) might be drawn upon for 
the purpose ; that application might be made for a grant out of the Develop- 
ment Fund ; and that rural credit banks should be formed to assist the 
workers. A more novel suggestion is that the great Liveried Companies 
should be asked to contribute. The Liveried Companies are (or were 
originally) trade guilds, and some of them are still connected with the trades 
whose names they bear. They possess annual incomes, which in some cases 
are extremely large. These incomes, though spent on worthy objects, 
might in part, in Mr. Green’s opinion, be even more usefully spent. “ All 
we ask/' he writes, “ is that the Companies should more generally make 
financial grants towards the improvement or establishment of our industries, 
and should perform such further useful functions in connection therewith 
as a real interest in them would dictate. A sum of £20,000 as a donation 
and an annual subscription of £ 5,000 for at least a period of years would go 
a long way in establishing domestic industries in our villages, and it does 
not seem a large or unreasonable request to make. ” 

The marketing of the goods produced is also discussed. There are 
two possible methods. One method is for the villagers to dispose of their 
products direct to the wholesale firm or firms best in touch With the retail 
shopkeepers. The second method is for the producers to have a represent- 
ative of their own, and this system Mr. Green prefers. To carry it into 
effect he proposes the establishment of a National Association, consisting 
of voluntary subscribers who seek no personal profit, or one limited *0, 
say, 4 or 5 per cent., and he urges that such a society should be aided out of 
the Development Fund. It may be noted, in conclusion, that Mr. Jesse 
Collings, M. P., who contributes a preface to the book, is of opinion that 
a new organisation is not needed and that the functions of the proposed 
National Association could very well be carried out by the Rural Teague. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 


AGRICULTURAL, CO-OPERATION IN SILESIA ( Continued ). 


§ 2 . AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SILESIA FROM THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN SILESIA 

up T0 T913 (1894-1913) ( Continued ). 


B. — Societies for distribution, ‘production and sale. 
a) Co-operative dairies. 


The number of co-operative dairies affiliated to the Federation of 
Agricultural Societies in Silesia at the end of 1912 was thirteen. They 
are all formed on the basis of limited liability and their shares are of 
the value of 5, 6, 10, 20, 25 or 100 crowns each. In one dairv the shares 
are of the value of 5 crowns ; in three dairies, 6 crowns ; in four, 10 crowns ; 
in three, 20 crowns ; in one, 25 crowns and in one, 100 crowns. Ten 
dairies are worked by steam ; three by hand. The price paid for the milk 
to the farmers by the co-operative dairies rose in 1912 to an average of 
14.4 centimes per litre; in 1911 the average was 12.9 centimes the 
minimum price was 11.92 centimes. 

The co-operative dairies of Silesia produce little else than butter, and 
for this the demand exceeds the supply. The following table gives the prin- 
cipal data concerning the general working of these dairies from 1903 
to 1912. 
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(b) Co-operative distilleries. 


At the end of 1912 the Federation included eight co-operative distil- 
leries with a total of 284 members holding 885 shares, of the value of 
270,831 crowns. The guarantee for each share "varies from two to seven 
times its value. 

The number of shares for which a member may subscribe and pay is 
fixed in accordance with the area of the land he holds. Special conditions, 
depending on the quantity of alcohol which each distillery is authorised 
to produce (Kontingentverteilung ) , the more recently formed societies being 
authorised to produce only small quantities, have a remarkable influence 
on the working of these societies. The accounts of the distilleries show that 
only three realise a profit and that all the others are carried on at a loss. 

The profits of the three in 1912 fell to 1,372 crowns, and the losses of 
the five others rose to 17,094 crowns. Two only of these distilleries 
possessed a reserve fund, the total of which was 14,359 crowns. 


(c) Co-operative nulls. 


The Federation of Agricultural Societies of Silesia includes only one 
co-operative mill which contained : 

In 1909 30 members holding shares to the value of 3,000 crowns 
” 1910 29 " " ” * ” 2,900 

” 1911 31 ” ” ” ” 3,240 ” 

” 1912 23 ” ” ” 3,34<> 

In 1909 this mill realised a net profit of 372 crowns, and in 1910 of 
462 crowns. The year 1911 closed with a deficit of 7,432 crowns, because 
of the destruction of the mill by fire. The mill reconstructed, the loss in 1912 
was only 225 crowns and at the end of the year the reserve fund had risen 
to 4,350 crowns. 


(d) Cattle breeding societies * 

In 1912 two of these societies joined the Federation ; one, that of Gross-. 
Herlitz founded in 1904, the other at Barzdorf founded in 1911. The first 
contained : 

In 1900 44 members with 291 head of cattle registered 

" 1910 41 " ” 278 ” 

” 1911 57 . ” ” 332 ’’ 

" 1912 55 ” ” 307 ” 
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The second contained in its first year (1912) 24 members, with 125 
head of cattle registered. These two societies have always closed their 
financial year with loss ; thus : 

a) Gross-Herlitz In 1909 with 396 cr. of loss 

” 1910 ” 1,063 " ” 

” 1911 ” 577 ” ” ” 

” 1912 ” 532 ” ” ” 

b) Barzdorf ” 1912 ” 379 ” ” 


fe) Societies for the threshing of grain by steam. 

At the end of 1912 five of these societies joined the Federation- and a 
sixth in 1913. 

The AUstadt society founded in 1908, had seven members in 1910-11 
and 5 in 1911-12 and its affairs were soon afterwards wound up. In 1910-n 
it showed a deficit of 2,498 crowns, while in 1912 it realised a profit of 298 
crowns. 

The Altvogelseiten Society founded in 1910, contained in its first work- 
ing year 24 members, holding 96 shares of the value of 4,800 cr. and its 
annual report showed a deficit of 275 crowns. 

The following year, 1911-12, it had 23 members holding 99 shares of 
the value of 4,950 crowns. The accounts for the year showed a los»s of 
1,042 crowns. 

The Glomnitz society had at the close of its first year (1912) 13 members 
holding 54 shares of the value of 5400 crowns. It reported a loss of 
1,046 crowns. 

The Albersdorf society, which had been in existence for three years 
had in 1910-11, thirty, seven members and reported a deficiti, of ibgcrowns. 

The Wagstadt Society, which had also been in existence for three 
years, numbered 39 members in 1910-11 with a capital of 8,100 crowns in 
shares; in 19x1-12 there were 36 members, but the capital in shares, 
remained unchanged. In 1909-10 there was a profit of 909 crowns, but in 
1910-11 and 1911-12 there were losses respectively of 4x4 and of 258 crowns. 


(f) Co-operative distributive societies. 


At the end of 1913 the three distributive societies Barzdorf, Kar- 
pentna and Kronsdorf had joined the federation. The following table 
shows their position during the period 1909-1912. 

1909 members 196 with 7,267 cr. of capital in paid-up shares 
1910, » 199 » 7,004 » » » » » 0 ' 

19x1 •> 2x1 » 7,026 » » » » » » 

1912 » 323 » 7,118 » » » » * » 


a) Barzdorf 
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6) Karpentna . . . 

. . . 1909 

members 

35 whit 

668 or. of capital in paid-up shares 


1910 

» 

35 

31 

668 

i) 

ft ft » )) 5 ) 


1911 

» 

34 

ft 

638 

it 

ft ft ft » 11 


1912 

S) 

3 i 

» 

618 

- 

» ft b ft 

tf) Kronsdorf . . . 

. . . 1910 

» 

72 

B 

IA 57 

31 

■)} )) 'ft 1> 1) 


1911 

» 

103 

« 

1,604 

» 

ft 1 ) -,i ft ft 


1912 

» 

113 

ft 

• 2,45 7 


ll ft ft ft u 


The balance-sheets of these Societies furnish the following data : 

a) Bazdorf. 



Crowns 


Crowns 


Crowns 

1909 Total business done 

15^,120, 

profit 

5,S57, 

reserve fund 

3,865 

1910 ) « ft 

*73,755, 

* 

5,838, 


4,45i 

1911 ft ft » 

161.461, 

» 

6,133, 

•I ft 

5.034 

19*: " « » 

— 

» 

6,986, 

31 ft 

5,648 



b) Karpentna. 




1909 Total business done 

40,680, 

profit 33, 

reserve 

fund 

67 

1910 « » » 

41,157, 

» iS, 

» 

» 

125 

1911 ft « » 

52,906, 

» 43 5 

» 

* 

121 

1912 ft » ft 

56,313, 

ft 84, 

I, 

ft 

203 


c) Kronsdorf. 




1910 Total business done 

32,563, 

profit 288, 

reserve 

fund 

73 

xglx r ft » 

84,220, 

» 2,039, 


» 

232 

1912 » ft ft 

112,833, 

» 777 , 

,1 

» 

239 


(g) Alpim Societies, 





Three Alpine societies belong to the Silesian Federation, The lichte- 
werden society in 1911 contained 35 members with a capital in paid-up 
shares of 2,650 crowns, and showed a profit of 4,328 crowns. In 1912 the 
number of members rose to 57, holding shares to the value of 5,200 crowns 
The profit realised was 3,112 crowns. 

The Ustron Society, founded in 1912, contained 19 members in its first 
year, with 950 crowns of paid-up capital and a profit of 289 crowns. The 
third society, that of Nieder Bladnitz, was not established until 1913. 
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(h) Other forms of affiliated society 

Other societies belonging to the Federation are that of Neulublitz 
for flax growing, that of Ustron for mud-baths, and that of Teschen for pur- 
chase and sale. The balance sheets of these three societies always show a 
credit balance and a clear profit besides. 


C. — The Central Bank of the Federation. 

The Central Bank of the Federation was founded in 1894 J its first 
financial year was therefore 1895. like all other institutions of the kind 
it endeavours to equalise the credit required by the different rural banks, to 
supply money to those which need it and to invest the surplus. It carries 
on credit transactions under different forms, and with regard to credit and 
savings, it encourages not only rural banks, but also co-operative societies 
for distribution and production and other institutions of the kind. The 
Bank thus acts as a sort of clearing-house among co-operative societies, 
and seeks to give a certain stability to the rate of interest , so as to save agri- 
culturists from the too violent oscillations of the rate in the higher branches 
of finance. 

In Table XVII the variations of the rate of interest of the Central Bank 
may be traced from its foundation up to February 1st., 1914. 

Tabee XVII. — Central Bank : Rate of interest. 




Rate of interest 

_ - 

Period 

Deposits 

lyOans 

From 1 st. November, 1894 

4 l A 

4 3 /« 

» 

1 6th. March, 1896 

4 V4 

4 V2 


1st. April, 1900 

4 

4 Vs 

)> 

1st. December, 1905 ! 

4 

4 Vi 

1 > 

xst. July, 1908 

4 

4 Vs 


>> » 1910 

4 Vs 

4.6 

» 

1st. November, 1912 

4.6 

! 5-1 

» 

xst. September, 1913 

4.6 

6 

)» 

1st December, 19x3 

4.6 

5 Vi 

» 

1st. February, 1914 

' 4-6 

5 Vs 


Difference 

% 


7 a 

74 

7 a 

74 

V* 

<M 75 

% 

M 

0.9 


Let us now briefly observe the movement of capital during the last two 
financial years of this institution. 
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The largest deposits of 1912 and 1913 were made in the following months: 


19*2 I913 

January 319 >775 crowns January. .... 299,323 crowns 

December .... 299,201 » July . . 278,248 » 


August ..... 176,245 » December . . . 188,976 » 

July 168,110 * February .... 137,110 » 

The smallest amount of deposits was received in March, 1912 (55,521 
crowns) and in September, 1913 (68,814 crowns). The largest withdrawals 
of deposits in 1912 and 1913 were made in the following months : 


1912 1913 

March 347,945 crowns April 216,963 crowns 

May 239,763 » May 2i2,6So » 

April ...... 213,842 a March 178,929 » 

July 206,232 September . . . 168,719 » 


The smallest amount of withdrawals w r as in January, 1912 (94,524 
crowns) and in January, 1913 (50,681 crowns). 

In the two years under consideration the deposits exceeded the with- 
drawals in the following months : 


1912 1913 

January 225,251 crowns January .... 248,642 crowns 

February 23,617 » February . ♦ . 35,324 » 

August 79,112 » July 162,977 » 

November .... 12,208 » November . . . 19,651 * 

December .... 80,850 » December , . , 21,621 » 

The withdrawals exceeded the deposits in : 

1912 1913 

March 292,423 crowns March 93,498 crowns 

April 148,754 » April 96,393 » 

May 184,722 » May 136,822 » 

June . 171,898 » June 29,188 » 

July ....... 38,122 » August .... 56,195 » 

September .... 67,910 » September . . . 99,9^5 * 

October ...... 2,241 » October .... 3,594 » 


The total amount of the deposits paid into the Central Bank was : 

In 1912 1,609,961 crowns 

» 1913 1,684,688 » 

and of the withdrawals : 


In 1912 
» 1913 


2,094,994 

1,710,979 


crowns 
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Thus taking account of the deposits in hand at the end of the preceding 
year and deducting the withdrawals given above we obtain the amount of 
the deposits: 

In 1912 3,555,469 crowns 

* 1913 3 , 5 - 8,577 » 

In 1913 the total amount of deposits exceeded that of 1912 by 74,128 
crowns ; the withdrawals were less by 384,014 crowns than those of 1912, 
and the deposits in 1913 were only 26,890 crowns less than in 1912. 

It thus appears that in 1913 the position in general as compared with 
the preceding year showed a certain improvement. 

The movement of loan transactions has varied almost in the same way 
as that of deposits. 

The total amount of loans granted by the Central Bank was : 

In 1912 1,222,034 crowns 

5 . 1913 773,313 » 

The loans repaid amounted 

In 1912 to 537,380 crowns 

» 1915 » 806,209 » 

The amount in cash in the loan section taking into account the sums 
remaining from preceding years rose 

111 1912 to 2,596,173 crowns 

» 1913 > 2,563,277 » . 

The largest loans were contracted in 


1912 1913 

In July 203,131 crowns In July .... 112,796 crowns 

» June 133,516 » January. . . 79,964 51 

» Decemebr . . . 125,378 « April .... 76,888 * 


The smallest repayments were made in June, 1912 (21,417 crowns) and in 
March, 1913 (35 288 crowns). 

The loans granted exceeded the repayments in : • * * 


19x2 ’ ' xgrg 

January 8,596 crowns May 33,784 crowns 

February «... 13,991 ” June 51,043 

March 55,560 ” July ■ . 32,068 

Apnl 53,i79 ” December 66,512 

May 90,846 

June 1x2,099 ** 

July 153,084 

August 71 ” 

September 58,783 ” 

October 18,938 ” 

November 17,166 ” * 

December 102,364 ” 
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Waile in 1912 the repayments did not in any month exceed the loans, 
in 1013 they were in excess to the following amounts : 


January 33,65 1 crowns 

February 689 ” 

March 554 

April 22,748 ” 


August 38,380 crowns 

September 32,375 ” 

October 4:1,380 ” 

November 44,516 ” 


It will be seen that the movement of loans in 1913 also showed a slight 
improvement* 

It may be noted that in 1911 twelve rural banks declared that they held 
government stock to the value of 304,754 crowns, while in 1912 eleven banks 
possessed 284,209 crowns in the same security. The investment ot this float- 
ing capital in government stock was certainly unfavourable to the noimal 
working of the Central Bank from which its available funds were thus taken 
during the most acute period of the agricultural and financial crisis. The 
Central Bank was accordingly compelled to increase its debt to the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, obtaining once for all the credit necessary at the lewest 
rate of interest, because in Austria there is no central co-operative bark of 
the Empire. It must also be remembered that the rules of the Silesian 
Federation oblige the members to pay all available sums into the Central 
Bank ; therefore the above mentioned investments cannot be justified. 

As shown by the accounts of the Federation, the Centr alBar k, with the 
exception of 1905, a year of crisis, closed each financial year with a balance 
until 1912, having at its disposal large sums deposited in the banks. But 
in 1912 and 1913 the position changed. The need of credit felt to seme ex- 
tent everywhere caused a rapid diminution of the available funds, so that 
on the 10th. April, 19x2, the Bank owed 5,065 crowns to the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Bank. This debt reached its maximum (632,840 crowns) on the 1st. 
July, 1913 ; at the end of that year it was reduced to 418,866 crowns. 

The available funds in the Bank in 1912 and 1913 varied thus : 

1912 1913 


iSl 

January Deposits 

• • • 257,179 crowns 

1 st January Debt . . 

487,196 

crowns 

)) 

Fabniarv 

» 

• ■ • 398,58° ” 

9 

February 

» , . 

227,379 


)> 

March 

» 

• • • 399,358 ” 

» 

March 


147,163 

,, 

') 

April 

» 

. . . H 9 , 3°4 


April 

51 t . 

255,374 

», 

» 

May 

Debt 

. . . 6l,04X ” 

» 

May 

i) * 4 , 

341,592 

>» 

» 

June 

» 

. , . 121,607 ” 

» 

June 


495,327 



July 

ji 

. . . 319,002 

» 

July 

» . . 

632,340 

»» 

» 

August 


* • - 433,142 

» 

August 

>3 . . 

464,340 



September 

» 

• * * 376,763 ” 


September 

’) • , 

457,754 



October 

» 

• • • 447,239 

» 

October 

» . . 

517,242 

», 

» 

November 

» 

. . . 449,688 

3 ) 

November 

9 . « 

496.159 

,* 

» 

December 

» 

. . . 426,290 ’* 

» 

December 

)> , . 

407,376 

», 





31st December 

» * ♦ 

4x8,865 

n 


For all further statistics respecting the manifold labours of the Central 
, Bank of Silesia we have drawn up the recapitulatory table given below. 
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Tabte XVIII. — Central Bank . General Position amt 



Number 

Deposits 

Withdrawals | 

1 

I^oans 'Repayments 

Position of 

T 

j 

Profits ? 

Year 

of 

members 


! 

— 

- 

Deposits 

I Y oans 

- < 



Crowns 

Crowns ! 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns j 

1895. • • 

31 

193,777 

58,787 

46,760! 

35,100 

134,990 

11,660 

564; 

1S96. . . 

59 

256,295 

201,519 

217>340l 

73,782 

189,767 

155,217 

— ; 

1897. • • 

72 

402,222 

318,768 

395,49s 

240,186 

273,221 

310,598 

i,239| 

1398. . . 

102 

573.578 

248,295 

487,586 

353,265 

598,504 

444.9*9 

274) 

1899. . . 

Il6 

930,144 

542,027 

399,997! 

431,807 

1,006,620 

412,109 

— ; 

1900. . . 

124 

850,181 

738.456 

510,355 

373,703 

1,1x8,344 

549,760 

2 4 lj 

1901 . . . 

, 126 

845,054 

706,756 

540,093 

432,793 

1,256,642 

657,060 

3,3 I0 j 

1902. . . 

146 

766,260 

945,858; 

763,340 

628,326 

1,077,0451 

792,074 

— 1 

1903 . . . 

162 

905,738 

836,135 

958.834 

627,677 

1,146,648 

1,107,394 

— 

1904. . . ; 

J S5 , 

1,078,074 

945,633 

874.OO5 

683.357 

1,279,689 

1,298,042 

— 

1905 . . . ! 

! 

193 ' 

956,865 

1,104,293 

1,291,959 

945,168 

1,132 260 

1,644,833 

3,5791*. 

1906. . . 

! 200 

! ! 

1,453,315 

862,404 

825,611 

1,327,517 

I,723,I7X 

1,142,927 

20,050 

I9O7. . . I 

206 1 

2,203,865 

1,178,737 

988,525 

1,006,107 

2,748,298 

*, *25,345 

4,637 

I90S. . . I 

! I 7 I ! 

2,47^,93* 

1,477,822 

927,690 

799,228 

3,749,407 

1,253,807 

16,317 

1909. . . 

171 : 

1,617,663 

1,976,112 

787,959 

1,058,295 

3,390,959 

983,471 

7,666 

1910. . . 

176 ! 

: 1 

1,701,453 

1,470,634 

915,210 

596,352 

3,621,778 

1,302,330 

1,8*9 

I9II, . . 

l80 j 

2,084,362 

1,665,638 

1,207,132 

597,971 

4,040,502 

1,911,49* 

10,668 

1912. . | 

j l86 j 

1,609,960; 

1 

2,094,994 

1,122,063 

537,380 

3,555,468 

2,596,173 

1,233 

1913 ■ • • 

194 | 

1,68^,088; 

1,710,979 

773,313 

806,209 

3,528,577 

2,563,277 

376 


* Diminution due to the fact that the Polish rural banks ceased to be affiliated to the Federation. 


The foregoing table shows the most important statistics as to the gener- 
al position of the Central Bank from its foundation to the close of 1913. It 
has been drawn up with the help of the official data of the Bank and of 
special tables showing its financial condition and working. 

It gives the number of members, and the amount of the deposits and 
withdrawals, the position of deposits, loans, profits, losses, reserve fund, 
the total busines done, the balance in the Bank, the number of shares, 
the total amount of paid-up share capital, the guarantee fund, the 
numoer of inspections effected by the Bank, the total cost of such inspec- 
tions and the average cost of one inspection year by year from 1895 to 1913. 
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'dance from its formation up to the close of 1913. 


1 ■ 

| bosses 

Reserve 

fund 

Total 

amount 

of 

transactions 

Balance 

Number 

of 

shares 

Amount 

of 

paid up 
share | 
capital 

Guarantee 

fund 

Number 

of 

inspec- 

tions 

Total cost 
of 

inspec- 

tions 

Average cost 
of 

one inspection 

^ Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 


Crowns 

Crowns 


Crowns 

Cr. 

. 

290 

483.172 

141,374 

1 12 

5,530 

27,650 

7 

I40 

20 

133 

954 

944,895 

200,752 

224 

10,030 

50,150 

26 

760 

29 

— 

1,175 

1,548,534 

326,576 

276 

13,480 

67,400 

14 

600 

42 

f , < — 

2,227 

1,980,407 

619,623 

396 

18,130 

90,650 

28 

880 

31 

710 

2,718 

3 , 193,204 

i, 0 32,307 

452 

22,480 

112,400 

42 

i> 37 ° 

32 

— 

2,197 

2,697,164 

1,151,296 

484 

23,730 

118.650 

68 

2,060 

30 

— 

3.299 

981,968 

1 , 288,339 

493 

24,670 

493,400 

62 

1,966 

31 

8,8x5 

6,914 

5,217,214 

1 , 117,964 

611 

30,580 

611,600 

47 

1,760 

37 

8,483 

7.380 

4,782,947 

1,400,380 

657 

| 32,870 

657,400 

68 

2,190 

32 

! 4,081 

7.882! 

5,212,874 

1 , 591,977 

730 

' 36,090! 

721,800 

85 

3,210 

37 

i 

8,240 

5 , 976,381 

1 , 978,505 

3,7 12 

37,260 

745,200 

74 

2,650 

35 

% 4 

8,603 

21,119,789 

2.108,785 

3,832 

38,460 

769,200 

95 

3,995 

42 

— 

23,396 

17,907,280 

2,901,201 

4,909 

49,230 

984,600 

93 

4,122 

44 

| — 

■ 31.199 

19 , 897,533 

4 , 711,673 

3,671 

51,550 

1,031,000 

107 

4,702 

43 

— 

32,712 

15 , 265,327 

4 , 335,722 

3,760 

54.320 

1,086,400 

71 

3,050 

42 

# : 

36,150 

15,827,869 

5 , 140,636 

3,823 

55,930 

1.118,600 

76 

2,536 

33 

— 

39-506 

17.062,750 

5,684,668 

3,965 

40,860 

*817,200 

75 

3,134 

41 


41,817 

17,563,026 

5,678,422 

4.345 

45 ,o 8 o 

901,600 

86 

3*157 

36 ■ 

1 

44,825 

13 , 857,742 

5,622,887 

4,560 

45,900 

918,000 

85 

3,140 

36 


We have now touched upon all the more salient and important points 
of the management and work of the Bank in so far as they have not been al- 
ready discussed in the analytical inquiry previously made. In the table 
it is easy to follow the oscillations, the increase and diminution, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in the various branches. It would therefore be 
a useless repetition to reproduce in the text what is so clearly shown in 
the columns of the table that closes this long article. 
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Introduction: General conditions in Minnesota. 


Until recently very little has been done to collect statistics of co-oper- 
ation in the United States, and it is common!}/ believed that development 
along this line among farmers is decidedly backward in this country. 4 t 
is of course true that for the country as a whole co-operation has not made 
the progress that it has in many European countries, and yet there are 
certain states of the United States where the movement has developed to a 
rather surprising extent, especially in view of the newness of the country, 
the shiftings of the population and the mixture of nationalities. 

The. leading state of the United States, so far as co-operation is 
concerned, is Minnesota, a large state of 84,682 square miles, or only a little 
less than the area of Great Britain and Ireland. Minnesota is located in about 
the centre of the northern tier of states, and occupies almost the exact 
geographic centre of the continent of North America. The population in 
1910 was 2,076,000, of which about 40 per cent, lived in places of 2,500 or 
over, leaving a #f rural ” population of about 1,200,000. The rural population 
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is found principally in the southern and western parts of the state, as the 
northern part still awaits development. 

Of the total population, 26 per cent, are foreign born, but nearly three- 
quarters of the population are either foreign bom or born of foreign or 
mixed parents. Of the foreign born, 22.5 per cent are from Sweden, 
20.2 from Germany, 19.4 from Norway, and the remainder from various 
countries, the principal of which in order of importance are Canada, 
Austria, Finland, Russia, Denmark, and Ireland. 

Agriculturally, Minnesota has always been pre-eminent in the raising 
of small grains. The northwestern part of the state is in the valley of the 
Red River of the North, one of the richest wheat-growing regions of the 
world. The southern part is in the " Corn Belt ” of the United States, and 
the production of corn is increasing rapidly. Although small grains are still 
raised in great quantity, the one-crop system is giving way to a more 
diversified type of agriculture, and dairying and the raising of meat animals 
have become of great importance. Potatoes are raised in great quantity 
in certain sections, but little fruit is grown. The average size of farms in 
Minnesota is about 180 acres, of which 011 the. average about 125 are 
improved. 

These facts are recited because they all have a bearing on the develop- 
ment of co-operation. In 19x3 the State Legislature passed an act requiring 
the Department of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota “ to collect 
statistics and information in reference to co-operative associations among 
farmers and the management and methods of conducting such associations. 

It was enacted that it should be the “ duty of all co-operative associations 
to report annually to said department on blanks provided for that purpose. " 
The statistics and general information collected as the result of this law 
constitute the most thorough study of the co-operative movement that has 
been made in the United States, although other agencies are now at work to 
collect similar information for other parts of the country. 


§ i f Summary of co-operation statistics for 1913. 

Statistics for 1913 have been published, in bulletin form b> the Minn- 
esota College of Agriculture, and are summarised in the following table. In 
general the figures for the number of organizations apply to January I, 
1914, and those for the annual business to the calendar year 1913, although 
many companies reported for fiscal years ending during 1913. early in 
1914. The figures for co-operative elevators, for example, were largely for 
fiscal years ending in the summer of 19x3, and covered the operations 
connected with marketing the crop of 1912. It should be explained that the 
figures for some organizations shown in the following table are largely 
estimated, but that they are sufficiently accurate to give a clear idea of the 
extent of the co-operative movement in Minnesota and of the great volume 
of business transacted by such organizations. 
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Co-operative Organizations in Minnesota: Number and Volume of Business 



Number 
(Jan. i, 1014) 

Volume of Business 

(19^3) * 

Creameries 

. . 614 

$21,675,252 

Elevators 

27O 

24,000,000 

Eive stock shipping associations . . . 

115 

6,000,000 

Stores 

120 

4,250,000 

Fire insurance companies (i) 

154 

696,732 

Telephone companies 

600 

900,000 

Cheese factories 

34 

637,224 

Potato warehouses 

. 20 

100,000 

Miscellaneous 

86 

2,500,000 

Total . . 

2,013 

$60,760,000 


Among 4 4 Miscellaneous 71 organizations shown in this table are : cow-test- 
ing associations n, fruit shipping associations 3, lumber yards 5, laundry I, 
egg shipping associations 2, cattle and horse breeding associations 6o, 
wool-growers* warehouse i, terminal grain marketing company i, butter 
marketing association i, and terminal fruit and produce marketing associ- 
ation i. More than four-fifths of the volume of business of these Miscell- 
aneous companies was transacted by the terminal grain marketing company 
and the butter marketing association. 


§ 3 . Co-operative creameries. 

The manufacture of butter is increasing in Minnesota b\ leaps and 
bounds, and it is in this field that co-operation among farmers has been of 
the greatest benefit. Butter is still manufactured to a large extent on the 
farms, but the great bulk of that which is marketed is made in creameries. 
These creameries are either local, depending on cream hauled in by fanners 
from the surroun ding territory, or “ centralizers, which are large cream- 
eries generally located in cities, which obtain their raw material by 
rail from considerable distances, often from points 300 or 400 miles away. 
It is among the local creameries that co-operation has developed. In 1914, 
the 614 co-operative creameries constituted 72 per cent, of all creameries in 


(i) Figures represent receipts from premiums, calendar year 1913, 
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Minnesota, and \2 per cent, of all farmers in the state were patrons of such 
creameries. Furthermore these 614 creameries constitute nearly one-third 
of all co-operative creameries in the United States, and nearly twice as many 
as are found in any other state. 

Important facts about the co-operative creameries of Minnesota, 
which are taken from the 1913 Report of the Minnesota Dairy and 
Food Department, are as follows: 


Total pounds of butter made in 1913 , . . 74,934,940 

Average number of pounds per creamery . . 122,044 

Total paid farmers for butter-fat $19,988,321 

Average paid farmers per creamery .... $32,554 

Total running expenses $1,682,931 

Expense per pound of butter made (cents) . 2.2 

Total number of patrons 65,181 

Average number of patrons per creamery . . 106 

Total number ot cows belonging to patrons . 504>975 

Average number of cows per creamer} . . . 822 


The figures given above apply to all the co-operative creameries in Minn- 
esota ; those given below are derived from information given by nearly 
300 of the 614 creameries, and are sufficiently representative of conditions 
throughout the state. 


(i) Features of Organization. 

m It is commonly said that to be truly co-operative, an organization must 
have the on^-man-one-vote principle, a limitation of the number of shares 
that each member may own, and the patronage dividend. Viewed in the 
light of these criteria, the facts concerning the co-operative creameries of 
Minnesota are as follows. In all but three per cent, the one-man-one-vote 
principle prevails; 65 per cent, limit the number of shares that one member 
may own ; and about 20 per cent, provide in their by-laws for the distribution 
of profits on a patronage basis. This last figure is misleading, as will be 
pointed out below. 

As for the limitation of the number of shares that each member may own, 
the limits run all the way from 1 to 100 shales. The commonest limit is 1; 
the average is 7. Information obtained from 150 creameries on this point 
appears in the following statement, where the creameries are grouped 
according to the maximum number of shares allowed to each member; 
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Maximum number 
of Shares that one 
person may own 


Number 

of 

Creameries 


1 50 

2 II 

3 ' 6 

4 20 

3 13 

6 2 

7 2 

8 3 

10 21 

12 . ..... 1 

x 5 7 

20 7 

25 2 

5° • • • * 2 

100 1 

Depends on number of cows owned .... 2 


Total ... 150 


Although only one-fifth of the companies provide for the patronage 
dividend in their by-laws, this does not mean that the great majority depart 
from co-operative principles, because most of them operate on a no-profit 
basis and hence have no profits to divide under the formal patronage divi- 
dend basis. Usually a creamery pays its patrons monthly for the butter 
fat contributed; from the total receipts from butter sold during the preceding 
month are subtracted the expenses of that month, together with a small 
amount for a sinking fund, and the remainder is distributed on a butter-fat 
basis. When farmers have to be paid for their butter-fat from day to day, 
before the creamery knows what it will receive for its butter, it is necessary 
to make a profit in order to be on the safe side, and then the patronage 
dividend is essential. Oi course the method outlined above is exactly equi- 
valent to the patronage dividend, and is even better. 

In many of the older creameries not even dividends 011 capital stock arc 
paid. The owners of the stock feel that they have been well repaid for their 
investments in years gone by, and they are satisfied to have all proceeds 
distributed on a butter-fat basis. In fact some of the oldest creameries in 
the state, and the movement began about 1890, have never been incorpor* 
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ated. The original founders formed voluntary associations and raised money 
to build a creamery by signing a joint note, the note to be paid off by 
setting aside a certain amount from the receipts of each pound of butter 
sold . After the notes were paid off, no one bad tangible title to the property, 
and this condition exists even to-day. Under such circumstances, the 
farmers feel that the creamery belongs to the community as a whole; in 
one instance, a farmer said that they considered that the creamery belongs 
to the last man that shall leave the community. 

Not all of the creameries operate on the no-profit basis described above, 
but practically 80 per cent, of them do, with payments made to patrons once 
a month. Some creameries pay twice a month, a few weekly, and a few daily. 
These facts are significant, because in most lines of marketing farmers want 
to receive cash for their products when they bring them to market. The 
usual reason for paying patrons weekly or daily, as a few creameries do, is 
to meet the competition of centralizers which pay cash for the cream shipped 
to them. For a co-operative creamery to have to pay cash to its patrons 
in order to keep them from shipping to centralizers, is an indication that the 
farmers are not over-loyal to their organization. 


(ii) Competition with “ Centralizers, ” 

One of the principal problems that the co-operative creameries have to 
meet is the competition of the centralizerr. As already explained, central- 
izers are large butter factories, usually located in the larger towns, and 
obtaining their cream not from the adjacent territory by wagon, but from 
considerable distances by rail. The cream supply of the centralizers comes 
largely from communities where dairying has not been sufficiently developed 
to enable farmers to support a local creamery, and from this , standpoint the 
centralizers furnish an important market for communities that are sparsely 
settled, and they have given an impetus to dairying in districts that 
have previously depended on the uncertainties and deteriorating soil 
conditions connected with the one-crop system of agriculture. 

* But the centralizers offer effective competition even in well developed 
dairying communities where the farmers have their own co-operative 
creameries. Cream shipped to centralizers is almost always sour by the time 
it reaches them, and some of it is dirty and well advanced beyond the merely 
sour stage. It is surprising how good a quality of butter the centralizers 
make considering the quality of their raw material, and the price that thdy 
receive in the markets is relatively little below that received by the local 
creameries for their superior product. Since they manufacture on a .large 
scale, their unit costs are lower than those of the smaller local creameries, 
and they also market their wares with greater efficiency. As a consequence, 
they can afford to pay prices for butter-fat that compare very favorably with 
those paid by local creameries, and farmers living at some distance from their 
local creameries are tempted to ship cream to centralizers once a week 
rather than haul to the creamery say three times a week. ' 
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In order to meet this competition, local butter-makers often take cream 
of inferior quality in order to hold their patrons, and consequently the 
quality of their own output suffers, and they receive poorer prices. A large 
local creamery which sticks to the quality basis, does not need to fear the 
competition of centralizers, but the smaller creameries in the newer com- 
munities always have them to contend with. As a result, a feeling of bitter- 
ness has grown up in the state among the local dairymen against the central- 
izers, a feeling which has been the cause of certain state laws which have 
attempted to curb the activity of centralizers. The centralizers have 
developed only within the past ten years, but their existence has made it 
necessary for the small co-operative societies to fight to maintain quality 
and to hold their patrons. 

The co-operative creamery movement has been greatly aided in Minn- 
esota by the State College of Agriculture and by the State Dairy and Pood 
Department. During the nineties, Professor T. D Haecker was a great 
power in getting the movement under way. The Dairy School of the College 
of Agriculture has trained many of the butter-makers who are now employed 
in the co-operative creameries. The State Dairy and Food Department 
has general supervision of the creameries of the state, sends out inspectors 
who look after sanitary conditions, procures annual reports from all 
creameries, publishes an annual report, and manages butter-scoring contests 
among the butter-makers. On the whole, the butter made by the co-oper - 
ative creameries is of high quality, and Minnesota almost regularly wins 
in national competitions among the butter-makers of the several states. 

Most of the butter made in the co-operative creameries of Minnesota 
is marketed in eastern cities, notably New York and Philadelphia. The 
large cities of Minnesota — Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth - — use 
principally the product of the centralizers. Consumers in those cities do 
not care to pay the price to keep the butter of the best Minnesota cream- 
eries from going to more discriminating markets 1,500 miles away. 


(iii) Co-operative Marketing . 

It has always been the practice for each creamery to market its butter 
Separately rather than co-operatively. Solicitors from large New York 
and Philadelphia houses go about from creamery to creamery and obtain 
their shipments. Creameries in Minnesota are paid principally on the basis 
of New York quotations. Within the last few years, however, there has 
been an attempt to develop common action among the co-operative societies 
of Minnesota in marketing. The Minnesota Co-operative Dairies Associ- 
ation i$ a co-operative corporation the stock of which is owned by co-oper- 
ative creamery companies, and which has acted as the agent of several cream- 
eries in selling their product. Until recently the organization has never 
had an assembling or distributing honse of its own; the manager has merely 
designated certain wholesale houses in the eastern cities to which the cream * 
eries should ship direct, the associaton obtaining its revenue from the whole- 
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sale houses in the form of a fixed amount per tub 011 all butter shipped by 
association members. The manager has attended to matters of railroad 
rates and facilities, the collection of damage claims, etc., and has exercised 
general supervision and given helpful advice. Although there is more or 
less difference of opinion as to the actual benefits derived from this associ- 
ation, it at least has the germs of a more efficient marketing organization. 
The association has always been hampered by lack of funds, and has not 
been able to attempt to do all that it set out to do, but during the present 
year, 1915, it has established its own distributing office in Hew York City . 
It is too early to measure the success of this venture. Although this form of 
co-operative marketing looks attractive, and doubtless will benefit the ship- 
pers to a certain extent, it is not likely that the results will be as important 
as one might think at first sight, because the marketing machinery foi 
butter under individual initiative has reached a high state of efficiency in 
eastern cities, and the economies resulting from co-operation are apt to be 
disappointing. 


§ 3. Farmers' eeevatqrs. 

Minnesota is one of the principal grain-producing states in the United 
States. Wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and flax-seed are shipped in large 
quantities. Minneapolis and Duluth are two great primary grain markets 
located within the state, and most of the grain marketed finds its way to 
these two cities. Grain destined for export usually finds its way to Duluth, 
at the western end of the Great Takes. Minneapolis, however, is the 
more important market and is the leading primary market for wheat and 
barley in the United States. A large proportion of the wheat is ground into 
flour in Minneapolis which has the largest milling capacity of any city in 
the world. Much of the other grain is redistributed from Minneapolis to 
other markets in the eastern part of the United States. 

At country points the grain brought in by the farmers is collected in 
elevators. There are often from three to five elevators at a single shipping 
point, ranging in capacity from 20,000 to 40,000 bushels each. These elev- 
ators buy the grain outright from farmers as they haul it in by the wagon- 
load, and ship it out in carload lots to commission men in the primary 
markets, where it either goes direct to millers, is transhipped to other 
markets, or is put into huge terminal elevators where it awaits the time 
when it is needed foi consumption. 

Country elevators have been in existence practically ever since there 
have been railroads to carry the grain to market. At first, these elevators 
were built and owned by private companies called " line companies " 
because each company operated a whole line of elevators at the various stations 
on a single railroad. The headquarters of these companies were located in 
the primary markets. They furnished an important and indispensable 
market lor the grain raised by the farmers, and have done much to make 
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possible the agricultural development of Minnesota and other grain-growing 
states. 

But there were disadvantages connected with the operations of the 
line houses. Sometimes they cheated the farmers by paying less than their 
grain was worth ; sometimes they accomplished this end by underweighing 
the farmers' grain ; sometimes by undergr ading it ; and sometimes by making 
undue substractions for dirt and foul seeds included with the grain. 
Although these practices were probably not so common as was generally 
believed, the farmers were dissatisfied, and sought to remedy the difficulty, 
first by bringing about state legislation to control the grain trade, and later 
by undertaking to own and operate the local grain elevators themselves. 


(i) History oj the farmers Elevator Movement. 

The movement on the part of farmers in Minnesota to own and operate 
their own elevators began about 1890; a few attempts were made before 
that date, but most of them failed. In fact a large proportion of the attemps 
during the nineties also failed. The farmers were beset by many obstacles. 
The line elevators were naturally opposed to the movement, and the} had 
the railroads on their side. It was difficult for the farmers to get trackage 
sites on which to build their elevators ; and when they did procure sites and 
build their elevators, every possible device of destructive competition was 
brought into play b> the line-elevator companies to drive them out of busi- 
ness before they could get fairly started. The usual method employed was 
for the line elevator to pay such high prices for grain that no one would sell 
to the farmers' house. The farmers would cut their own throats by being 
disloyal to their own companies for the sake of a temporarily higher price. 
The line companies of course recouped their losses hy paying less at other 
points, and by reducing prices after they had driven the farmers' houses 
out of business. 

Add to these difficulties the fact that the farmers were inexperienced 
in business affairs, and that their elevators were managed very poorly, and 
it is only natural that a great many failed. But in spite of earl} discourage- 
ment the farmers persevered, and to-day we have a goodly number of 
farmers' elevators which are meeting with a large degree of success. Since 
1900, and especially since 1905, farmers' elevators have been gaining rapidly 
on the line companies : the former have not only been gaining in number, 
but the latter have been rapidl} decreasing. The decrease in the number 
of line elevators has been due partly to the fact that there is less grain 
marketed in Minnesota than foimerly, partly in turn to the development 
of mixed fanning ; but this fact only lends greater significance to the fact 
that farmers' elevators have been actually increasing in number. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission has for years 
collected statistics of elevators in Minnesota, In 1906 the report of this 
commission showed that were there only 151 farmers' houses as compared 
with 1,199 bne bouses ; in 1912, the number of farmers' houses had increased 
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to 300, and the number of line houses had decreased to 777, . The figure for 
farmers* houses is a little too high, because there are a number of in depen- 
dent elevators which are called " farmers* elevators ” by their owners, but 
which are not really entitled to that name. This fact has been taken into 
consideration in the first table above, where it is shown that there were 
practically 370 farmers* elevators in Minnesota on January 1, 1914. On 
January i, 1915 there were about 278. These represent elevators in which 
farmers own at least half of the stock, and with few exceptions farmers 
own practically all the stock. 

The 270 farmers* elevators in existence on January 1, 1914, had an 
aggregate membership of about 34,500 farmers, an average of 128 per com- 
pany. One farmer out of even five in the state belongs to a farmers’ elev- 
ator company. One company has 600 members, one 500, two 400, and 
four between 300 and 400. The aggregate volume of business maybe 
estimated as approximately $24,000,000 in 1912-13, and as approximately 
$30,000,000 in 1913-14. Of the $24,000,000 of the earlier year, 
$22,000,000 represents the value of grain marketed, and $2,000,000 
the value of supplies, etc., purchased for members. The grain marketed 
through the farmers’ elevators constitutes about one-third of all grain 
marketed throughout the state. At points where a farmers’ elevator has 
competition from three or four line elevators, it is common for the 
farmers’ house to handle at least half the grain marketed at such a point. 


(ii) Features oj Organization. 

Because of frequent criticisms to the effect that many of the farmers’ 
elevators of Minnesota are not strictly co-operative in form, an attempt has 
been made to determine the facts with regard to the use of the one-man-one- 
vote principle, the limitation of the number of shares that one member may 
own, and the use of the patronage dividend. 4 The facts with regard to these 
so-called essentials in 1912-1913 were as follows : * 

Of 239 companies reporting, all but 13, or 94.5 per cent, of the total, 
have the one-man-one-vote principle. As for the limitation of number of 
shares, 39 companies, or 16 % per cent, of the number reporting, set no 
limit on the number of shares that one person may own. The oth^r five-sixths 
of the companies set limits ranging from 3 shares to 50 shares. One has a, 
limit of 100 shares. Sixty-nine of the companies, o; 30 per cent, of those 
reporting, set the limit at 10 shares. Most of the others set limits of 4,5 or 8 
shares. About one-third of the companies report that they limit the divi?, 
dends on capital sfock and distribute the balance on the basis of patronage. 
The size of the stock dividend is of interest in this connection. Out of 52 
companies, only 1 limits it to 5 per cent., only 9 to 6 per cent., 3 to 7 per cent., 
13 to 8 per cent., and 16 — or the largest number of all — pay a dividend of 
10 per cent, before they distribute anything on a patronage basis,. In other 
words the patronage dividend has not been widely adopted, and in the major- 
ity of cases where it has been adopted more than the current rate of interest' 
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is paid as a dividend on stock. Most of the companies that have the patron- 
age dividend pay it only to members although a few include non-members. 

There are many who will doubtless conclude from these figures that the 
farmers’ elevators of Minnesota are not co-operative in the true sense of the 
word, and hence are not worthy of consideration. When elevators are 
owned and operated by farmers, however, and when they limit the capital 
stock that each member may own, and also have the one-man-one-vote 
principle, they have gone far in the direction of true co-operation. In so 
far as they do not make large profits, and pay only small dividends on stock, 
they are practically co-operative even if they do not have the patronage 
dividend. Many, however, pay dividends of from 12 to 25 per cent, and 
in this respect do not live up to co-operative principles. 

Out* of 139 companies reporting for 1912-13, 59 (or 42 per cent.) paid 
no dividends at all on stock; there were only 18 companies out of these 139 
that paid over 10 per cent. One paid 125 per cent., but that company has 
since adopted the patronage dividend. There were 2 that paid 25 per cent., 
and 6 that paid 30 per cent. Twenty-eight paid 10 per cent, dividends. 

During 1913-14 the elevators enjoyed a slightly higher degree of 
prosperity. The dividends paid by 161 companies were as follows : 




No. 

of companies 

Per cent, 
of total 

No dividends 

. . . . 

64 

39-8 

10 % or less 

. . . . 

66 

41.0 

Over 10 % but not over 

20% . 

18 

11. 1 

Over 20 % but not over 

30% • 

8 

5-o 

Over 30 % 

.... 

5 

3 -i 



l6l 

100.0 


Of the 64 companies that paid no dividends, 20 actually - lost money, 
The prevalence of dividends of over 10 per cent, indicates the great need of 
the use of the patronage dividend. Farmers make a great mistake by judg- 
ing the success of their elevator companies by the size of the dividends they 
receive rather than by the prices received for their grain from day to day. 
An elevator may run on a no-profit basis and still be a.great boon to the 
patrons. 


(iii) The Penalty Clause . 

In some parts of the United States it has been found necessary for farm- 
ers’ organizations to impose some penalty on members who are so disloyal 
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as to sell their grain or other products to outside buyers who temporarily 
pay high prices in order to drive the farmers' organization out of business. 
Many a farmers* organization has been wrecked by this practice, and not a 
few have been saved by a penalty clause, which fines members a certain 
amount on all commodities not marketed through the association. In Minn- 
esota, however, the penalty clause has not been used to any extent by the 
farmers' elevators. Out of 166 companies reporting on this point, there are 
32 or 19.3 per cent, that have a penalty clause in their by-laws, but there are 
only two that have actually used it. Ninety-five out of 111 elevator officials 
consider it inadvisable to have the penalty clause, whereas the other 16 
declare in favor of it. Of the 32 that provide for the penalty clause in their 
by-laws, 24 place the penalty at 1 cent per bushel, 4 at % cent, 3 at 2 
cents, and 1 at 2 per cent, of the value oi goods sold. The fact that only two 
elevators have actually enforced the penalty, however, and that the large 
majority of elevator officials are opposed to its use, indicate that the penalty 
clause is of minor importance in Minnesota. Doubtless it would have been 
a great help in the early days of the movement, but the day has apparently 
passed when it is needed. 


(iv) Salaries oi Managers and Cost oj Handling Grain. 

The salaries of managers range all the way from $60 per month to $165 
per month, although there are only 11 companies out of 168 that pay $125 
or over. The average salary of all managers is about $90 per month. Farm- 
ers have frequently made the mistake of trying to save money b} hiring 
inexperienced managers at low salaries, and this has been the direct cause 
of failure in many cases. Reports received for 1912-13 indicated that the 
salaries of managers in elevators that lost money averaged about $10 per 
month less than the salaries of managers who returned profits. It requires 
greater tact and ability to manage a farmers' elevator than a line eleyator, 
because the manager of a line elevator has nothing to do with the selling end 
of thebusiness. He merely reports to his head office the amount bought, and 
receives instructions as to when to ship out. Neither does he have to 
bother with 'hedging. The manager of a farmers' elevator, on the other 
hand, has to use his own judgment about when and where to ship, when to 
hedge, whether to sell “ to arrive " or “ on track, ’* and has to use unusual 
tact with the farmer members. Farmers are gradually getting educated 
to the fact that they can save money by paying high enough salaries to get 
experienced men. 

Most elevator companies have to hije “ helpers " to assist the managers 
during at least part of each year. In fact, out of 168 elevators repotting on 
this point, 142 had helpers at least part of the time during 1 913-14. Such 
helpers are usually paid from $40 to $60 a month; a great many are hired 
for only two or three months during the fall ; some are hired for six or eight 
months ; few have helpers all the time. When a company handles coal and 
Other supplies for farmers, such assistance is usually necessary. 
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Out of 167 companies for which information is available there are 13 
or 78.2 per cent, that require their managers to give bonds. The amounts 
of the bonds of 128 companies are classified as follows : 


Amount of Bond 

No. of Elevators 

H 1,000 

17 

1,500 

9 

2,000 

51 

2,500 

5 

3,000 

16 

3,500 

1 

4,000 

3 

5,000 

19 

6,000 

3 

8,000 

2 

10,000 

1 

25,000 

1 

Total — 

128 

In 81 cases out of 114 the company pays for the manager’s bond; in 31 
cases the manager pays ; and in 2 cases the company and the manager 

divide the expense. 


Since there are certain fixed expenses that continue however much 
grain an elevator handles, it follows that the larger the quantity of grain 

handled, the smaller the cost per bushel. 

This cost per bushel has been 

figured for different groups of elevators according to the amount of grain 
handled during the year 1912-1913, with the following results. (1) 

No. of bushels handled 

Cost of handling 
per bushel (cents) 

50,000 to 100,000 

2-5 

100,000 to 150,000 

1.9 

150,000 tO 200,000 

i-5 

200,000 to 300,000 

i-3 

300,000 to 400,000 

1. 1 


(1) These figures were compiled from the reports of elevators that do not handle 
other commodities than grain. 
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It will be seen from these figures that an elevator which handles only 
between 30,000 and 100,000 bushels in the course of a season has an average 
expense of 2,5 cents per bushel, whereas elevators which handle from 150,000 
to 200,000 bushels have an average expense of 1.5 cents. When the grain 
shipments from a single station are divided up among four or five different 
elevators, as is frequently the case, the cost of doing business is high, and the 
elevators consequently have to pay low prices for grain to obtain sufficient 
margins to cover expenses and make profits. When the farmers concen- 
trate their marketings through their own elevator, they reduce the cost of 
handling and therefore receive highex prices for their grain. Herein lies 
the principal economic benefit of farmers’ elevators. Through greater effici 
ency due to concentration of shipment and reduction oi unit costs, and 
through forcing line elevators to pay better prices, the farmers’ elevators 
probably save the farmers of Minnesota $1,000,000 a year. 

The margins on gross profits per bushel of grain taken out by farmers’ 
elevators vary greatly for different kinds of grain. The following statement 
shows the actual average gross profits taken out for the different kinds of 
grain in 1912-13 : 


Actual margin taken 
(cents per bushel) 


Wheat 1.4 

Oats 1.6 

Rye 2.0 

Barley 2.1 

Corn 2.4 

Flax-seed 3.6 


Froth this it will be seen that fanners’ elevators take the smallest 
prbfits on wheat and oats and the largest on flax-seed. Wheat and oats are 
handled in greatest quantity so that the elevators can afford to handle these 
grains on small margins. Holdings of wheat, oats, and com can also be 
hedged, thus eliminating risk, and the majority of farmers’ elevators take 
advantage of this impoitant protective feature offered by the "futures” 
market, especially in the case of wheat. The margin taken on barley, the 
handling of which involves considerable risk, is really too small for safety; 
many elevators lose money in handling this grain . It is interesting to com- 
pare these margins with the cost of handling as shown above. On the whole, 
farmers’. elevators pay farmers the very highest possible prices for their 
grain ; line elevators cannot be run profitably on such narrow margins. 
These figures illustrate in the most conclusive fashion the economic saving 
made possible by farmers’ elevators. 
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(v) Accounting Methods, Financing and Equipment. 

About twenty per cent, of the elevator officials admit that their account- 
ing systems are unsatisfactory, and judging by the nature of the reports sent 
in it is apparent that there are many others who are not so frank. One of 
the greatest needs of the farmers’ elevator movement is better accounting 
methods. The Office of Markets and Rural Organization has made a stud} 
of this problem and has devised a system of accounts which is in success- 
ful use in a number of elevators, and which has been made public in Bulletin 
No. 236, United States Department of Agriculture, “ A System of Accounts 
for Farmers’ Co-operative Elevators,” by J. R. Humphrey and W. H. Kerr. 
There is a large demand for this accounting system and there is now no 
excuse for a farmers’ elevator to be without an adequate system. It is true 
that most managers need instruction concerning the use of this set of 
accounts but steps are being taken both by the state and by the federal 
Government to give such aid as managers require. 

Another interesting question is the method of financing farmers’ elev- 
ators. The elevator has three sources from which it may borrow money; 
first, the grain commission men at the terminal market, secoiifi, local bank- 
kers, third, individual farmers. Information on this point was procured 
from 158 companies in 1914. Fifty-one per cent, are financed in wholeor 
in part by commission men; 72 per cent, borrow more or less from local banks; 
and only 13 per cent, borrow from farmers. About one-fourth of all the elev- 
ators report that they are financed exclusively hy commission houses. The 
average rate of interest charged by commission houses was 6.7 per cent., by 
local banks 7.4 per cent., and by farmers 6.3 per cent. 

Although farmers charge lowest rates, the commission firms charge 
much lower rates than the local banks. Focal banks are often unable to 
extend sufficient credit both because of lack of funds and because of the law 
limiting the proportion of capital or surplus that may be loaned to one per- 
son or company. The commission firms are of course glad to lend money 
in order to get the elevators’ consignments, and a written agreement is re- 
quired stipulating that the elevator company ship all or a certain proportion 
of its grain to the commission house that makes the loan. The commission 
firms in turn borrow from Minneapolis, and Duluth banks, and do not aim 
at making any profit on this transaction. 

Although there is some disadvantage in an elevator tying itself up 
with a single commission firm, it must be remembered that in the past there 
has been practically no other source from which the elevators could borrow 
money and that the commission men have performed a valuable service 
especially in the newly settled communities. Reliance on local sources is 
increasing rapidly in Minnesota, while in North and South Dakota the elev- 
ators are still mainly dependent on the commission firms. 

Most of the elevators owned by farmers’ companies have capacities 
running from 20,000 bushels to 40,000 bushels ; there are more that have 
less than 20,000 than that have more than 40,000, The most frequent 
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capacity is 30,000 bushels ; the average is about 27,000. The number of 
bins in most of the houses runs from 9 to 20 ; by far the most have from 10 
to 14. In an elevator with 10 or 12 bins it is often necessary to mix different 
grades of grain more than is advisable. Many of the companies reserve a 
larger number of bins for wheat than for other grains, so that the different 
grades may be kept distinct from each other. Usually but one bin is used 
for rye, and only one or two for barley. 

Out of 168 companies reporting, practically all have wagon scales for 
weighing grain brought in by farmers, but onfy 20 have self-registering 
beams which eliminate the personal element in reading weights. Only 3 
have track scales for weighing out for shipment, but 75 have automatic 
scales for this purpose which record the quantities loaded into freight cars. 
There are also 15 that have corn-shellers, 96 that have cleaning devices, and 
19 that have feed-grinders. Those which undertake cleaning and feed grind- 
ing often show handsome returns from these activities. 


(vi) Purchase of Supplies for Farmers* 

The fact that farmers have permanent organizations in the form of 
elevator companies, with warehouses and permanent managers enables them 
to use these companies as agencies for the co-operative purchase of supplies, 
and this is done to a considerable extent by the farmer's elevators of Minn- 
esota. It has been shown that in the year 1912-13 they bought about 
$2,000,000 worth of coal, flour, feed, etc. Of the elevators that reported 
for that year, there were 63 per cent, that handled coal, 41 per cent, feed, 
40 per cent, flour, 35 per cent, binding **twine, 18 per cent, seeds and 16 per 
cent. salt. Among other commodities handled are cement, tile, farm 
machinery, lumber and fence posts, oil, and wire fencing. All but 41 com- 
panies out of 239 reported the handling of some commodity other than 
grain. Coal is the most important commodity handled in this way. In 
1912-13, about 160 farmers' elevators bought nearly 150,000 tons of coal, 
worth nearly $1,000,000, or about 900 tons per elevator. 


(To be contmued). 
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MECHANICAL POWER USERS' ASSOCIATIONS IN AGRICULTURE. 


In order in some measure in diminish the difficulties arising from the 
wastage of draught animals, the authorities have conceived the idea of 
utilising after the war those motor cars known as poids lourds, making such 
alterations in them as may be needed to adapt them to various agricultural 
uses as soon as the War Office hands them over to the Department of Agri- 
culture at the end of the war. 

At the Ministry of Agriculture a Commission has been appointed for 
this purpose. At its first meeting it was divided into two sections each 
with its own distinct functions. 

The first — the technical section — will examine the motors and 
adapt the engines to the use to which each is to be put. It must decide 
what alterations must be made in the various types of heavy motors, and 
the best method of effecting such alterations. 

The second section — the economic section — will be occupied with 
placing out the motors in rural centres, with laying down the conditions to 
be fulfilled by agricultural associations in order to be authorised U receive 
them, with the rules for the organisation of such associations and with the 
conditions to be satisfied by them. It must determine in what wa} the 
employ ment of mechanical motor power may be made most profitable to agri- 
culture. The following account is based upon the work of this section, as 
described in the review La main d 3 oeuvre agricole for Ma>, 19x5. 


§ 1. Ths purposes to be served. 


The purposes which the motors are capable of serving may bt classified 
in order of importance as follows : 

{a) The creation of a new agricultural technique, based upon the sub- 
stitution of mechanical labour for the ordinary methods ; 

(fe) the installation in rural centres of a stationary motor for the 
use of the communhw ; 

(c) the organisation, in undeveloped districts, of rapid means of trans- 
port for agricultural produce ; 
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(d) the turning to account of uncultivated ground, or the improve- 
ment by mechanical means of unproductive land ; 

(e) the reviving or perfecting of small rural industries. 

The last three points mentioned are not of such general interest 
as the first two : less attention will therefore be given to them than to the 
others, 

Whatever use it is proposed to make of the motors it would seem 
indispensable to give the preference to applications coming from districts 
which have suffered from the war. It is, moreover, in certain of these 
districts that machinery will have the best chance of success. 

Next, will come requests from Departments where landed estates are 
relatively not greatly subdivided, and where climate, soil and crops are 
adapted to the use of machinery. 

jin the third place come the districts in which the holdings are of medium 
size, and agricultural machines may with advantage be used by private 
individuals. 

In those Departments in which small farms prevail, and in districts 
where local customs preclude hopes of an advantageous use of motors in 
agriculture, the question of their eventual employment will be considered. 


§ 2. Guiding rules upon which motors are to be assigned. 

In the distribution of the motors an endeavour will be made to adhere 
to the following principles : 

To send motors only to those districts where the experiment will have 
the best chance of success, so that the results may be sufficiently rapid and 
instructive to encourage agriculturists to persevere of themselves in the 
intelligent use of the motors. 

Not to attempt to serve private interests, however important they 
may seem, but to endeavour to promote the general interests of a homo- 
geneous and important group of agriculturists. 

- To establish among the rural inhabitants a closely related group of 
experimentists who will learn from the management of a motor already 
used what improvements might be made, and suggest them to the makers. 

To direct the agriculture of any district according to new and clearly 
defined systems. 

To obtain these results it seems indispensable : 

(< a ) To classify the motors according to their intended uses ; 

( b) to put them in order so that they may at once give the best possible 
results ; 

(c) to send them only to districts previously studied where it seems 
certain that the desired result will be attained ; 

(d) to arrange the requests in order, giving priority to those of most 
agricultural importance, taking into consideration every circumstance 
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which might modify the value of the services which the motor is capable of 
furnishing. 

It will readily be perceived that the only way to make the work useful 
is to exa mi ne separately every case, classifying each according to certain 
rules hereafter to be explained 


§ 3. Terms upon which motors are to be assigned. 

It was proposed at first to distribute them as gifts pure and simple. 
But such generosity on the part of the state would necessitate the inter- 
vention of Parliament and a very complex procedure. Gifts pure and simple 
would inevitably entail injustice by conferiing to some extent a privilege on 
agriculture of which commerce and manufacturing industry would complain. 
Between the associations receiving their motors gratuitously, and those 
acquiring them at a heavy cost, jealousies would arise. Co-operative 
societies especially would consider this an attack on their rights and a want 
of recognition of the sacrifices they had made. 

Furthermore, though every part of France suffers in an almost equal 
degree from the scarcity of manual labour, all have not equal need of 
mechanical power. If, for instance, motors be given to districts where 
large scale cultivation prevails, what compensation will be demanded by 
those employing water power ? 

The motors at present handed over to the Ministry of Agriculture 
are not sufficiently varied in type to meet all needs. Small power motors 
can be utilised only in certain districts, and to satisfy ceitain applications 
the difficulties of choice would always be very great. 

Finally it must not be forgotten that in the case of gifts, even condi- 
tional, applicants would be innumerable. 

Should the idea of gift be abandoned, recourse must be had to sale 
or hire. 

Sale by the state of serviceable motors would be a somewhat difficult 
measure, because in the first place French legislation concerning public 
auctions does not permit of the right of acquisition being limited to agric- 
ultural societies ; secondly, because the discontent of manufacturers desir- 
ous of obtaining motors at a cheap rate would certainly be turned into 
opposition ; lastly, because there would be a very real difficulty in raising 
the capital necessary for the purchase, not only of the motors but of their 
indispensable accessories. Moreover, in the case of sale outright, the state 
would be to some extent indifferent as to contingent grants intended to 
accompany the motors. Having parted with the motors and obtained the 
price it would not be possible to influence or direct the purchasers, and 
the object of the Government would not be attained. To these objections 
others might be added to show the disadvantages of sale. 

Hiring out has also numerous disadvantages, but it has decided advan- 
tages over gift or sale. We shall consider first, assuming that the motors 
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are to be hired, in what state they are to be handed over to successful 
applicants. On being handed over to the Ministry of Agriculture they will 
be put into good working order, but this alone will not suffice, for they will 
require mechanical adjustments necessary to adapt them to agricultural 
uses. They must also be provided with sufficient spare parts for use 
in case of need, also with tools and implements of every kind, — in a 
word, with all the accessories without which the motor would be useless. 

If agriculturists are to be given a taste for machinery, it is essential that 
the motors should be delivered to them in perfect working order. It might 
occasionally be well to send a specialist capable of instructing the farmers 
in their management and in the use of the tools which accompany them. 
Thus we might look forward to the foundation of a school of practical 
rural mechanics which would furnish instruction and equip men with the 
mechanical knowledge necessary for handling the motors. 

The total of the first expenses connected with a motor and its various 
appliances for one association will form the cost of installation of the motor. 
Advances to meet this cost will be made by Government. 

In determining the amount to be charged for hire, it would be necessary 
to consider whether to the initial expenses incurred it is advisable to 
add the value of the motor itself as determined by an expert valuer. 

With or without this valuation the sum to be paid for hire may be 
calculated when the motor is actually put into use. The rate charged 
should be sufficiently high to give an appreciable yield to the State. This 
yield would be paid into the Treasury. However small it may be, a pay- 
ment for hire can only be made if the motor is in good working order. 
When through wear and tear or from any other cause it must be sold by 
the Domanial Administration, the charge for hire will cease. 

Each case must be judged by itself, but as Government motors will 
be used for experimental purposes and there will be errors in their man- 
agement at first, the greater number will not last more than four or five 
years. Their accessories will, doubtless, last much longer, having been 
new when put into use. 

A rapid decrease in the receipts from the hire of the machine may be 
foreseen, and is calculated at two-thirds of the initial receipts in the first 
5 years and the remaining third in the subsequent five years. It is hoped 
that, at the expiration of this period, the results will prove that the use of 
machinery worked by other than animal power will definitely enter into 
agricultural economy. It is essential in rural neighbourhoods to direct 
towards the country districts a supply of motors which will serve to check 
the crisis in agricultural labour through the progressively increasing 
employment of mechanical power. 

§ 4 . Hiring associations. 

One of the most difficult questions is to decide who are to have the 
benefit of these motors. Evidently they cannot be private persons no mat- 
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ter what may be the extent of their holdings or the advantages they might 
offer with regard to the diffusion of the idea. Government would not in any 
circumstances entertain a proposal to furnish motors to private persons* 
We must then choose between making use of existing associations or form- 
ing new ones. A 'priori it is better to utilise those already existing, for the 
development in country districts of associations in a form hitherto unknown 
would at the present time offer real difficulties. 

The syndical association, constituted according to the law of 1865 would 
suit perfectly if the question were exclusively one of the improvement of 
uncultivated land belonging either to private persons or to groups* The 
same form would serve equally well for the cultivation of extensive areas ; 
and would enable the Government, through the medium of associations, 
either sanctioned or obligatorily established, to make the general good 
prevail over private interest. But we know the resistance of agriculturists 
to anything that has the appearance of compulsion, and to insist exclusively 
on the form of syndical association would destroy the whole project. It might, 
however, be retained in certain special cases, and encouraged in the same 
way as other forms of association when it is the result of the free initiative 
of agriculturists. Besides it could only with difficulty be adapted to all 
the methods of utilising motors which must henceforth be considered. 
Co-operation requires on the part of agriculturists a preliminary financial 
effort which it will not always be easy to secure, considering the 
circumstances under which such efforts must be made. Agriculturists 
generally would rather spend their money in the purchase of new than 
of second-hand machinery. 

The necessity of gathering a certain amount of capital together , of 
making it productive, and of maintaining it, would be a serious difficulty in 
the case of small proprietors desirous of joining in the collective enterprise 
— a difficulty sufficient to destroy the purely democratic character of the 
enterprise ; and we should bear in mind that the slightest check would 
have considerable effect in impeding the entire project. 

For this reason, the economic sub-commission, leaving to co-operation, 
assisted by important advantages granted by the State, the possibility of 
sharing in the distribution of motors, considers that the development of 
cultivation by machinery should not be made dependent upon the success or 
non-success of associations which aim at making profits, and which, in the 
form of funds owned by them or advanced to them, dispose of means which 
at present at least could not be further increased. 

Communes might in certain cases be comprised among the associations 
entitled to receive motors. Not only should such cases be clearly defined, 
but their aim should be the public benefit. lyocal agriculture under the 
care of the commune should not reap more advantage than the other 
branches of industry. Now, the importance of the projected measure lies 
in the possibility of leading agriculturists to new methods calculated to 
increase production, so that this indispensable localisation of effort would 
annul ipso facto many of the possible modes of utilising motors in rural 
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communes. One other form remains, that of the syndicat, which the sub- 
commission has pronounced to be preferable to all others. 

That the syndicats may readily embark upon any enterprise calculated 
to diffuse the employment of mechanical power throughout the country 
districts, a common designation should be everywhere adopted, and the 
sub-commission has approved that of Syndicats de mechanique agricole . 
(Agricultural Power Users' Associations). It is necessary that the aims 
of the associations should be clearly defined. In order not to limit their 
expansion (while remaining within the limits of the law of 1884 for the 
protection of agricultural interests) it will be necessary to trace exact lines 
for their constitution and working. Their principal objects should be : 

(a) To make up the shortage of manual labour in country districts 
by the progressively increasing use of mechanical power in place of animal 
power in agricultural work, in cultivating the land, in harvesting, and in 
the preparation of the produce for sale or consumption. One or other 
of these objects, or both together, might be undertaken by the same syndicat 
(1 b ) To reduce the cost price of the products of the soil by improving 
the methods of preparation or of sale (selection of seeds, preparation of 
cattle-feeds, flour and other mills, means of transport, establishment or 
improvement of rural industries, etc.). 

(1 6 ) To increase local production by instructing agriculturists in 
the best methods of improving the soil (clearing, labour in common, 
reclaiming of waste land, etc.). 


§ 5. Constitution and working of associations. 

The present legislation with regard to syndicats and the experience 
gained in its working supply the elements necessary for the formation of 
the new associations. 

Established under the law of 1884, they may be communal, inter- 
communal or cantonal, according to the purpose for which they are 
established. 

Certain special rules applying to individual associations will be drawn 
up to guide agriculturists in their future course. Thus* power associations, 
to obtain recognition by Government, must be in possession of a piece of 
ground of sufficient size to render the use of modern machinery economical. 
The minimum area will have to be decided when the question of framing 
model rules comes up for discussion. The area, moreover, should be 
in parcels of a minimum area of two hectares belonging either to individuals 
or to groups of proprietors who have thrown their small holdings into a 
single parcel. The number of days the motor should work, and the methods 
of settling accounts, would also be determined beforehand. The same would 
be the case with regard to other associations, according to the object pro- 
posed, the local situation, the force of the motor and the economic condi- 
tions. The value of all these factors differing in importance must be 
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precisely determined and will be made the object of a special study for 
each kind of association. 

Power associations will have all the privileges granted by law. All 
their expenses will be covered by contributions the amount of which will 
be fixed beforehand in proportion to the service rendered to each member. 
The ordinary receipts will therefore comprise subscriptions, grants, gifts 
and legacies, sums paid fox work done, the interest on funds in hand etc,, 
as usually enumerated in every case of the kind. 

Neither from a legal nor from an agricultural point of view will their 
constitution meet with any difficulties other than those encountered by 
associations in general, and which are easily surmounted. 

Their stability, more than that of similar associations, will rest on the 
Managing Director, who should be a man already familiar with the 
management and upkeep of motors and other machines, with the cost of 
labour, and with the principles and practice of estimating depreciation in 
agriculture. 

It is indeed indispensable that in fixing a uniform charge to members 
for services rendered, a sum should appear for wear and tear of material, 
for hire, at least during the first years, for replacing worn-out pieces, etc. 
A special examination of the subject, on lines previously laid down, should 
be made in every case. 

The association being constituted takes over the machine and its 
accessories as arranged. How will it supply its own requirements ? 

The general opinion is that the greatest liberty should be left to the 
associations in drawing up their internal regulations, on condition : 

(a) That they confine themselves strictly within the limits of the 
law, and do not exceed their powers either in working for profit or in 
placing the enrolment of members under too narrow restrictions ; 

(b) that the subscription required from their members should be 
according to services individually received, and low enough to make the 
association accessible to all; 

(c) that the minimum price of work done by machines held in 
common should be fixed so as to cover expenses and permit of the building 
up of a reserve fund, the amount of which must never exceed a certain 
sum calculated according to the extent of the undertaking and the costs of 
upkeep of the machines ; 

(d) that the objects of the association should be essentially agri- 
cultural, and should be such as not to admit persons other than agri- 
culturists to join the association. 


§ 6. State aid. 

The associations described above could not exist without Government 
assistance. It is therefore necessary to provide for the formation of a 
fund devoted to making grants, to appear in the general budget of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the amount to he afterwards determined. 
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The distribution among the associations would be made in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Each association would be entitled to two distinct sums as grants-in-aid. 
The first, called foundation grant (prime de base), would be fixed according to 
the amount of force estimated to be required by the total number of 
members. The sum to be paid w r ould be calculated according to the declar- 
ations made by them and to the probable amount of work required 
by each. 

This arrangement seems preferable to every other, for it is the only one 
by which the scientific importance of an undertaking can be judged, and 
which takes into account all the factors. Neither the number of 
members, nor tonnage, nor area, nor any other criterion seems capable of 
furnishing equal precision of appreciation. 

A table should be drawn up- to facilitate the fixing of the minimum 
annual production of force which would give the right to claim the found- 
ation premium. The verification of this would be easily made according 
to the figures given in b\ the association in support of its statements. 

This first sum, calculated by the above method or by any other 
that may seem convenient, will form the regular fixed grant which the 
association will enjoy sc long as the motors in question are in use. 

Another sum, the special grant, will be given to the syndicate accord- 
ing to the results obtained. It may be based on various considerations, 
e.g. the number of alterations effected with a view to the rounding-off of 
holdings, the number of new members, the increase in production, or the 
extension of the transport service. 

This second grant would be a proof that the state follows the progress 
of the association, and encourages it to persevere in the course which 
seems best. 

The subscription charged instead of being fixed at so much per head, 
which would not be equitable since the service rendered varies with the 
nature of the work to be done, might be fixed on a basis equal for all, the 
day’s work of the motor, for example. Grants, gifts, departmental allow- 
ance if there be any, would form the reserve fund of the association, the regu- 
lar increase of which would permit the replacing of worn-out instruments 
without burdening too heavily with general expenses the liabilities incurred 
by every member who makes use of the association’s motor. This reserve 
fund would also be for each association an excellent means of obtaining 
.credit. 

The financial effort of the State in aid of power users’ associations 
would contribute to the creation of an industrial impulse towards auto- 
mobile construction ; it would also encourage mechanical construction pro- 
perly so-called, and, within a period of ten years for instance, repairs, new 
constructions and various supplies would procure business that might be 
valued (at only 10 per cent, of the initial capital, the average rate estimated 
in industrial calculations of the cost for the upkeep of motors) at about 
50 million francs. To this must be added the sinking funds created by 
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existing societies, which allow of the gradual replacing of worn-out imple- 
ments. 

From an agricultural point of view the results would be immense, 
and their value cannot easily be estimated. By inciting the peasant to 
adopt new methods, by making him familiar with new machinery and by 
rousing his natural curiosity it would bind him by new ties to his native 
soil. This social prospect is of such importance that in the eyes of the 
economic sub-commission it takes precedence of every other. 

It is not necessary to be well versed in statistics to perceive that the 
smallest increase in production is expressed by thousands of millions in 
the value of the crops. On this point it is needless to insist. 

To sum up, the proposed organisation according to the economic 
sub-commission will work as follows : 

The department concerned will examine all applications both from the 
economic and from the technical point of view. 

The applications will first be submitted to the economic sub-com- 
mission, which will verify the statements of the association, on the spot 
when necessary, employing for the purpose an agent specially appointed 
by the department. The object and the steps by which it is to be 
attained must be clearlv stated, the resources of the country with regard 
to it, and in short, all the facts and circumstances relating to the scheme. 

Next comes the examination by the technical sub-commission, which 
will choose the motor best adapted to the case, will ensure its being in good 
repair, and will point out to the association the purchases to be made to 
put it in working order. 

The whole plan is then submitted to a full meeting of the Commission 
which will decide as to the payment of grants.- 

The motor must be put in good repair before delivery. A guarantee 
will be given that the indispensable accessories will be paid for. 

The administrative authority will consider the results obtained by the 
association, and will allot to it the grants the amount of which will as far 
as possible correspond to the effort made. 

The association itself will be composed of agriculturists on the basis 
of the law of 1884. It will define clearly the objects it proposes to pursue, 
and the means at its disposal. It will make its application which will 
be examined by the department and will bind itself to pay the hire of the 
motor for ten years. 

A beginning once made, the members will form a reserve fund destined 
to replace worn-out material. 

The books of the society will be placed at the disposal of the agents 
of the state that they may verify the results obtained. 

When the first motor, being worn out, reverts to the state, since it is 
not given to the association, the hire or the interest of the sums advanced 
by Government for the first installation will cease, and the association 
will work on its own funds. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


DENMARK. 

CO-OPERATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES IN DENMARK IN 1914. 

According to an enquiry instituted by the Bureau of Statistics, the 
results of which have been communicated to us by our Copenhagen corres- 
pondent, there existed in all in Denmark, in the autumn of 1914, 1,562 
co-operative distributive societies, including 36 branches comparable 
from the point of view of their balance sheets to independent co-operative 
societies, and 22 dependent branches. These 1,562 co-operative societies 
may be classified as follows according to the date of their foundation: — 


Before 1870. . . . 

. 21 

1890-94 . 

. . 198 

1870-74 . . 

• 58 

1895-99 . 

. . 241 

1875-79 . . 

• 45 

1900-04 . 

• • 279 

1880-84 . . 

• 57 

1905-09 . 

. . . 256 

1885-89 . . 

. 222 

1 910-14 . 

. . . 185 


The oldest Danish co-operative distributive society dates from 1866, 
and of the co-operative societies founded in the four following years, 21 still 
exist. In the following 15 years about 10 co-operative societies were 
founded annually ; after this date, the proportion increases considerably. 
In the period from 1885-89, 45 new co-operative societies were founded 
yearly ; in the 5' succeeding years 40 were founded annually; and finally, 
during the five last years of the past century about 48 annually. In the 
period from 1900-1904 the movement attained its maximum with an aver- 
age of 56 new co-operatives annually, and 51 annually in the period from 
1905 to 1909. 

The figures only show how many of the co-operative societies founded 
during the different periods are still doing business to-day, but we have not 
at our disposal any reliable data as to the number of co-operative societies 
that have so far been dissolved. It is therefore possible that the largest 
number of co-operative societies was ^actually founded between 1890 and 
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1899 and that If, to the 439 co-operative societies founded during this 
period, were added all those that were dissolved, the total would exceed 
the number given for the period from 1900 - 1909, namely 535. 

In 1910 there still existed 466 of the co-operative societies founded 
between 1890 and 1899, that is to say 27 more than at the present time. 

The distribution of the co-operative distributive societies in the towns 
and the country during the different periods is shown in the following table, 
which also refers only to societies still in existence. 


In the 
Capital 


1870 — 

1880 — 

1890 — 

1900 — 

igiO ........ 9 

I9M 17 


Provincial 

Towns 

In Rural 
Districts 

Total 

3 

18 

21 

5 

II 9 

124 

8 

395 

403 

15 

827 

842 

52 

1,316 

i ,377 

75 

i» 47 ° 

1,562 


This table shows that the towns, and especially the capital, were very 
late in taking part in the co-operative distributive movement. 

The fact that the co-operative distributive societies of Denmark, 
contrary to what occurs in othei countries, are chiefly to be found in the 
country, is not entirely due to special conditions, such as the independence 
of the peasant class* and the advanced development of the whole co-operative 
movement affecting the other working classes, but is also attributable to 
the circumstance that within a radius of 7.5 kilometres round the town, 
it is forbidden to establish any commercial undertaking. The situation 
of the co-operative distributive societies existing in the country is shown by 
the following table. 


Distance 

Number of Co-operative Societies 

from nearest town 

1910 (1) 

* 9*4 

Up to 7.5 km 

.387 

390 

from 7.5 to 11. 3 km 

341 

372 

11 -3 km. and over 

592 

708 

Total . . . 

1,320 

•1,470 


As may be seen, the increase is chiefly in the co-operative societies 
lying outside the proscribed zone (which is called Laebaelte), so the latter is 
gradually relatively losing its importance. The fact must also be taken into 
account that many towns have suppiessed the regulation establishing the 
Laebaelte . 


(r) Exclusively branch co-operative societies. 
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# Of Ii 562 co-operative societies, 577 are provided with a licence 
giving them the right to deal with non-members. These societies thus 
represent quite a third of the whole ; but in the towns they number two- 
thirds, or 59 out of 92. In the rural districts of Jutland, this proportion 
is nearly a half (378 out of 824) and in the Islands, it is scarcely more than 
one-fifth of the total (140 out of 646), In 1910, as now, a good third of 
the co-operative societies enjoyed this privilege, but before that date the 
proportion was certainly less. 

The total number of members reached 244,000 with an average of 156 per 
society. In Copenhagen, this average was 425, in the provincial towns, 
it was 433, and in the country 139. The co-operative societies that cnly 
deal with their own members have a somewhat larger number of members 
than those dealing also with the public ; the respective figures being 166 
as against 138 (in the country 156 against 107), but these lattei co-operative 
societies have also customers who are not members. 

In order to appreciate the importance of the number of members 
given above (244,000), it should be borne in mind that the census of 1 91 1 
returned a total of 650,000 families ; the comparison ol these two figures is, 
however, not quite correct, for one family may consist of several members 
(not including servants) or even figure in several societies. 

The amount of business done by the 35 recently founded co-operative 
societies is not known. 

That done by the 1,527 other co-operative societies amounted in the 
last business year to 103 million crowns, which is equivalent to an average of 
67,000 crowns per society ; in 188 co-operative societies, the total business 
done was less than 25,000 crowns; in 12 societies it exceeded 500, coo 
crowns. In these 12 co-operative societies the total business done was 
nearly three times as much as that transacted by the other societies, 
that is to say 9.0 as against 3.2 million crowns, which should also be 
taken in connection with the forage business (see below). The figures 
showing the relative position of town and the country are as follows : — 



Number 

of 

Societies 

Capital 

17 

Provincial towns . 

68 

Rural districts . . 

1,442 

Total . . . 

I. 5 Z 7 


Total business done 
(incomings 

Average 

and outgoings) 

business done 

Thousands of crowns. 

Crowns. 

1,912 

112,000 

12,466 

183,000 

88,509 

61,000 

102,887 

67,000 


The average business done by the societies (Sale Bureau ) thus reached 
its maximum in the provincial towns ; in the rural districts, it was only a 
third of this amount. In 19x0 the total business dene amounted to 70 
million crowns, or 50,000 crowns per society. From that date the increase 
has been very considerable. 
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Of these co-operative societies, 1,187 deal cerea ^» forage, manures 
and seed and, of the total sum of purchases, which reaches the value of 
91 million crowns, 25 million relate to business in these commodities. 
It is particularly in these commodities that some societies do a large busi- 
ness. The, percentage of this business in the total of the purchases lises 
regularly with the increase in the business ; in the case of the smallest 
societies (business less than 25,000 crowns) the percentage does not exceed 
7 ; in the case of the largest (above 300,000 crowns) it is as much as 70. 

Taken as a whole the trade in groceries is still greater, but there are 
no statistical data relating to this subject. It is only known that 963 
societies have asked for the special licence necessary for the sale of spirits. 
In 1910 the number of these societies was relatively larger (867) ; and this 
relative decrease is the more interesting, inasmuch as after the coming 
into force of the new law dealing with commercial undeitakings, a special 
licence has been necessary even for selling beer, although formerly this was 
only required in the case of brandy. 

The total business done of 103 million crowns corresponds to a net 
profit of 6.4 million crowns, which is equal to an investment at 6.2 per cent. 
The rest oi the difference between the business done and the amount of 
purchases has probably been expended on salary, rent, lighting, packing 
material, etc. In addition, account has been taken of various sources 
of error that exist in this connection ; for instance, the value of goods 
on hand undergoes considerable change at the beginning and end of the 
year, especially in the case of forage. In 1810, the net profit was estimated 
at about 6.2 per cent. 

In the case of societies which do not effect public sales, the net profit is 
much higher (7.0 per cent as against 5.1 per cent.), but as there are no divi- 
dends to be paid to non-members, the difference in the amount would be 
much less if it were calculated on the sum that the members receive in the 
form of a bonus. The real reason for this difference cannot be deduced 
from the data obtainable ; it is possible that societies carrying on trade 
incur larger expenses ; it should also be mentioned that competition 
may oblige them to lower their prices. In the case of societies that do not 
sell to the public the absolute level of prices has not the same importance for 
the members as in other societies, for the members are repaid in the form 
of a bonus the additional price charged for the articles. Finally the business 
in forage and other commodities plays a relatively large part in the business 
of the societies selling to the public, and the profit derived from the sale of 
these is probably less than that obtained from other articles ; sometimes 
even they are sold at cost price. 

It should, finally, be mentioned that 1,376 co-operative societies were 
affiliated to unions and that 1,512 co-operative societies were formed on 
a basis of unlimited liability; there were only 186 societies that belonged to 
no union, and 50 that had not accepted the principle of unlimited liability, 
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* * 

THE I/IVE'STOCK OWNED BY MEMBERS OF AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES IN 1914. 

Our Correspondent in Copenhagen sends us the following note : 

In connection with the ordinary census of live-stock which takes place 
every five years, questions concerning membership in the agricultural 
co-operative societies are to be answered by each Danish fanner. Such 
questions were put at the census taken on July 16th., 1914 ; they concerned 
whether or not the owner of the stock was a member of a co-operative dairy, 
a dairy worked in common (F zllesmeieriet), a co-operative bacon-factory, 
an egg-collecting society, a cow-testing association, a horse-breeding asso- 
ciation, a cattle-breeding association, a swine-breeding association, a 
sheep-breeding association, or a cattle-export society. 

On this occasion, only definitely affirmative answers have been count- 
ed, so that the figures of the following table are certainly smaller than 
they should be, as no answer may not in all cases mean “ no.” Nor, 
at this Census, have statistics been compiled showing the number of ani- 
mals belonging to members of co-operative societies. (This was done in 
1909; cfr. Bulletin of Agricultural and Commercial Statistics, 1910, No, 1). 


Number of Herds , etc., owned by Members of Co-operative Societies 
on July 15 tk, 1914. 


Class of Society 

On the Islands 

: 

Jutland 

Total 

for 

Denmark 

Co-operative dairies 

64,250 

89,925 

154**75 

Dairies worked in common 

4,042 

8,088 

*12,130 

Co-operative bacon-factories 

45,128 

6,300 

111,428 

Egg-collecting societies 

29,124 

*2,633 

4 *>757 

Cow testing associations 

7,687 

8,137 

15,824 

Horse-breeding associations. 

6,050 

13*054 

19,104 

Cattle-breeding associations 

6,600 

11,140 

*7*740 

Swine-breeding associations 

2,211 

2,452 

4*663 

Sheep-breeding associations 

108 

207 

3*5 

Cattle-export societies 

E°33 

7,283 

8,3*6 


The number of herds, etc., belonging to members was, as far as the most 
important forms of co-operative society are concerned, very nearly the same 
in 1914 as in 1909. There, is accordingly, no reason to suppose that the 
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percentages of the number of animals belonging to members would be 
substantially different from the percentages given by the census of 1909, 
Rather more than 154,000 herds of cattle belonged to members of 
co-operative dairies, as compared with 154,60c in 1909, so that onl\ a small 
change seems to have taken place. This is also the case in regard to the 
dairies worked in common. A different result is found concerning the 
co-operative bacon-factories ; in 1914 the members owning pigs numbered 
more than 111,000 while the coiresponding figure for 1909 wa;. about 87,000. 
This rather considerable growth is partly due to a large increase in the 
number of swine kept, which was much larger in 1914 than in 1909 ; parti} 
to the fact that the number of members of co-operative bacon-factories 
was relatively small in 1909, and a much larger percentage of increase was 
possible than in the case for instance of the co-operative dairies. The 
number of herds, etc., owned by the members of the different breeding asso - 
ciations seems rather to be diminishing but this may, perhaps, be due to a 
change in the regulations for the State subsidy according to the Domestic 
Animals Law of June 8th., 1912. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN ASSAM IN 1 9 14- 1 5. — Report on the Working of Co-oper- 
ative Societies in Assam for tFe Year ending on the 31st of March, 1915. Shillong, 1915. 

The report of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Assam, shows that 
the co-operative movement continued to make satisfactory progress in 
the province during the twelve months ending March 31, 1915. The num- 
ber of Central Societies increased from 9 to 10, the number of Agricultural 
Societies from 224 to 271, and the number of Non-Agricultural Societies 
from 16 to 20. There was nothing which could be called a new clevelc pment 
of the movement during the year, which w T as natural, in view of the fact 
that a Committee appointed by the Government of India was at the time 
investigating the whole question of co-operation. Moreover, it had been 
agreed that the Registrar's staff in the province was inadequate, and under 
the circumstances it was considered advisable to discourage the formation 
of many new societies until the staff should be strengthened. The one 
additional Central Society recognised is a Banking Union registered a 
few days before the close of the year ; all the new Agricultural Societies 
are based on unlimited liability ; and the only instance of anything which 
might be called a departure from established practice is the recognition 
of two Non-Agricultural Societies with unlimited liability^. Hitherto all 
the societies of this class in the province have been formed witli limited 
liability. 

. Of the Central Societies, 2 are classed as Central Banks, 5 as Banking 
Unions And 3 as Unions. One of the- Banks — the Pioneer Central Bank at 
Shillong— issued loans only to societies; the other— Silchar Central Bank- 
lent to individual members as well as to societies. Loans to agricultural 
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societies by both Central Banks were generally for five years, while the 
loans made by the Silchar Bank to individuals were made for twelve months 
or less. 

The five Banking Unions are small institutions by comparison with 
the Central Banks, but they do some useful work, and showed on the year's 
working a small net profit. They lend to affiliated societies at 9 per cent, 
per annum which is the same rate as is charged by the two Central Banks. 

The three Unions are not allowed to carry on any banking business, 
and as mere supervising unions they apparently exercise but little control 
over affiliated societies. 

Agricultural Societies made a profit on the year's working of Rs. 18,110 
all of which was carried to the reserve fund. The total working capital 
increased during the year from Rs. 2,54,583 to Rs. 3,47,241. Of the latter 
amount Rs. 1,29,491 or 37.26 per cent, was internal capital consisting of 
member's deposits and the reserve fund, while 62.74 P er cent, was external 
capital made up of loans from non-members, from other societies, and ircm 
Government. The total sum issued in loans was Rs. 1,70,431, the average 
per member being Rs. 12 . The rate of interest vaiied from 12 % per cent, 
to 18 3 / 4 per cent. The principal purposes for which the loans were issued 
were repayment of old debts (Rs. 52,827), purchase of cattle (Rs. 34,952) 
and agriculture (Rs. 31,193). The bulk of the loans were issued for terms 
of from six months to one year. 

Non- Agricultural Societies also increased their working capital during 
the year, in this case from Rs. 2,22,355 to 2,58,307. Of the latter amount 
67.60 per cent, is internal capital, more than half of which consists oi 
member's deposits, and 32 .40 per cent, is external capital, consisting for the 
most part of deposits of non-members. Loans from Government form 
only 1.02 per cent, of the total working capital. The societies made 532 
loans to their members during the year, the average amount per member, 
being Rs.58. Practically half of these loans (248 out of 532} were issued 
for, the repayment of old debt. The Registrar reports that Non-Agri- 
cultural Societies in the province are greatly appreciated by persons of 
small means and are working on the whole very satisfactorily. He 
points out, however, that it has not been possible to devote much atten- 
tion to the urban movement as the efforts of his Department are directed 
principally to the organisation and improvement of agricultural societies. 


SPAIN. 

THE FOUNDATION OF “THE CATHODIC AGRIOJETURAD CONFEDERATION OF 
OhX> CASTIDE AND DEON. ” — La Action social navarra , 6th Year, No. 277. 
Pampekme, nth. December, 1915. 

' In November, 1915, on the occasion of the festivities which tcck place 
at Valladolid on the inauguration in that town of the Matson sociale catholt- 
■qm, the Catholic Agricultural Confederation of old Castile and I^eon was 
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founded during one of the meetings. This was the first step towards the 
formation of a National Union of Catholic Agricultural Federations which is 
the aim of these associations. 

Although one of the essential articles of the organisation of this Confed- 
eration states that “ only the agricultural federations of the ancient king- 
doms of Old Castile and Leon may become affiliated, ” an additional article 
modifies this restriction by stating that “ other catholic federations shall be 
provisionally admitted until such a time as the National Union shall have been 
established . " In fact it may be stated that the Catholic Social Federation 
of Navarre has become affiliated. 

The objects of the Confederation with which we are dealing are to 
defend the social, agricultural and economic interestsof theaffiliatcdfedera- 
tions and to obtain the greatest possible advantages in carryingoutitsprog- 
ramme. To attain its objects, it will organise and carr} on, at an opportune 
moment and after consulting the federations concerned, the collective pur- 
chase of fertilisers, machines and everything necessary for the development 
of agriculture and stock-rearing, and will arrange for the sale of products, 
at the same time encouraging reciprocal exchanges between the producers. 

The Confederation also proposes to take all the necessary steps to 
obtain from the public authorities such legislation as is favourable to the 
rural classes and their organisations. 

The Confederation will be directed by a Council consisting of a represen 
tative of each of the federations, who must in each case be the President of 
the federation. These representatives will select, frcm amongst their own 
members, a President, Vice-president, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Council of the Confederation will meet in ordinary session at least 
once a year. The questions to be submitted will be made known to the affi- 
liated federations one month beforehand. 

The general expenses of the Confederation will be divided equally 
amongthe affiliated federations, and the cost of the co-operative undertakings 
organised by the Confederation will be borne fro rata by the affiliated feder- 
ations according to the part they have taken in the collective sales and pur- 
chases. 

As regards collective purchase each federation will make a separate con- 
tract with the firms suppl>ing the articles bought with its consent through 
the medium of the Confederation, and will retain its personality as regards 
possible complaints and the obligations entailed by the contract. 

Finally it is decided that each of the federations shall preserve its 
independence in carrying out its own programme. 


A SOCIETY FOR THE SAEE OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE SPANISH AGRICUETURAE- 
SOCIAI, ORGANISATIONS. — * La Paz social , 6tli Year, No. 104. Madrid, October, 1915I 

As the syndicates and other agricultural associations are not, as 
awle, organised in such a manner as to be able to find a market fot the 
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various commodities they produce, they have repeatedly requested the 
Secretariats of La Action social popular, to undertake the sale of theseprcd- 
ucts. However, since all commercial operations, whether direct or on com- 
mission, are outside the province of these Secretariats, and as the latter 
cannot en tirelyneglect these requests that ha've been made to them by the 
above mentioned associations, various members of La Accidn social pop- 
ular have thought it well to found a special body for the purpose of 
establishing these commercial relations which are so necessary for the 
development of rural societies. 

It is in this manner that, under the name of Social Agricultural Union, 
a society has been founded at Barcelona which offers its services for the com- 
mercial representation of syndicates and associations, the management of 
the sale of their agricultural or manufactured preducts, and the purchase 
of the commodities and implements required by their members. In every 
case, the Social Agricultural Union will receive a very small ccmmmission 
in its capacity as agency for sale or purchase. This commission will be fixed 
in each individual case on the receipt of the offers or demands, for it is 
impossible to fix it beforehand, as a general rule, on accornt cf the diversity 
of the transactions which may have to be carried out in the course of 
business. 

The society offers the highest guarantee since thecharactei of the Cath- 
olic agricultural class which composes it insures the strictest safe-gt aid- 
ing of the interests of the associations it represents ; further, the society is 
careful never to effect sales except with perfectly solvent firms and indivi- 
duals. Nevertheless, in the case of societies that wish to have their sales 
specially guaranteed, the Social Agricultural Union will give a guarantee 
against bad debts, even in the case of the insolvency of the purchaser, on 
the commission being raised i per cent. 

This new institution has been received with special satisfaction in Span- 
ish rural circles, in particular by the Catholic Associations, many of which 
have have already authorised the Social Agricultural Union to act as their 
agent. 


THE WORK OF " THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL FEDERATION OF NAVARRE ” IN 1914-15. 

— La Paz social , 6th Year, No, 104, Madrid, October, 1915. 

On September 24th, 1915, the General Meeting of this Federation 
was held at Pampelune for the purpose of giving an account to the affi- 
liated societies of the work done by the Federation during the last business 
year (1914-15). Fifty-nine delegates of these societies attended the 
meeting. 

The Secretary of the Federation read the annual report on the work 
done, which report contain? not only interesting data respecting the work, 
but also general information regarding rural association in Navarre . These 
data may be summarised as follows : 
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One of the clearest proofs of the activity of this Federation consists 
in the efforts it has made to compile exact and detailed statistics of all the 
agricultural-social organisations existing in Navarre. To this task it has 
devoted much of its energy during the course of the year which has just drawn 
to a close, either by directly obtaining information, or by sending forms oi 
enquiry to different districts. Although it had not yet been possible to 
obtain all the data necessary for the presentation of complete statistics, the 
work of collection was sufficiently far advanced at the end of the business 
year 1914-1915 to admit of some figures being given, which, although incom- 
plete, still present a certain interest. The figures are as follows: 

Agricultural Social Organisations in Nan am. 


Registered Rural Banks 148 

Various Agricultural Associations 7 

Agricultural Syndicates 32 

Co-operative Distributive Societies 11 

Co-operative Mills and Bakehouses 2 

Co-operative Wine Societies 2 

Recreation Clubs 8 


Total . . . 210 


In these figures no distinction has been made between the associations 
which do business regularly and those that are only nominally active, and 
which do no business, or from time to time transact some operation of little 
or no importance. If this distinction were made, it would be necessary 
to subtract from the above list 28 rural banks and 28 syndicates ; thus there 
would remain 154 associations that are actually doing business. (1) 

Hitherto the Federation has obtained detailed data only in the case 
ot 72 rural banks. According to these data these 72 rural banks had 9,271 
members ; they had at their disposal savings deposits to the value of 
x > 343 * 93 2 pesetas ; they had a social fund of 166,820 pesetas ; the value of 
the proprty belonging to them amounted to 665,693 pesetas ; and the total 
of the loans made to their members amounted to 1,388,076 pesetas. 

If we examine the. collective transactions elected by the Federation 
we find that the principal purchases made in 1 91 4-1 915 may be divided as 
follows: fertilisers 4 > 9 ° 5> 2 75 kgms. — autumn and spring seasons to the 
valqe of 513, 79 ° pesetas ; seed potatoes ; 9 % wagon-loads, to the value 
°* i ^ 53 i pesetas; rye for sowing 2,800 kgms. of the value of l,H9pesetas * 
mechanical sorters 4 for 1,532 pesetas ; “ Siral ” binder-twine 1,030 balls 
which cost 4,531 pesetas; baskets 92,000 £011,267 pesetas. Tto« total of 

, , W into account the area and the population of Navarre (10,506 square kilometres 

and 312,235 inhabitants) there is one agricultural association for every 63 square kilometres 
or for every 2,027 inhabitants, * 
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the collective purchases made for the federated societies amounted to 
538,770 pesetas. 

, The following are the details relating to the work of the Credit Section 
of the Federation. 


Business of the Credit Section in 1914-1915. 


i 

Value in pesetas in — 


i July, 1914 

1 • 

! December, 1914 j 

_j _ 

June, 1915 

Loans made 31,777 

1 

| 5°, 616 

93,454 

Current accounts 7,803 

17.438 

26,104 

Deposits j 56,981 

80,638 

_J. 

189,184 


The guarantee funds of the credit section were, at the end of the 
business year, 15,060 pesetas furnished by the federated rural banks and 
870 pesetas supplied by the Federation . 

The receipts and disbursements of the Federation from January xst 
to August 31st, 1915, amounted to 2,829,323 pesetas. 

We may remark in conclusion that the meeting in question passed seme 
important resolutions dealing in particular with the extensicn of co-oper- 
ative purchase operations to agricultural machines and seeds, with the 
federation of the co-operative distributive societies of the region for the 
purpose of establishing a co-operative warehouse, etc. 


FRANCE. 

%GRI CUIyTUR AL, MUTUAL CREDIT AND THE WAR.— Lou&r (G.) m Bulletin des Syndicats 
agricoles du Jura. 

The action of the Regional Bank of Mutual Credit of Burgundy and 
Franche-Comte during the war may be summarised as follows: At the 
beginning of the war, the total deposits for which the Regional Bank and 
the local banks were responsible amounted to the sum of two and a half 
million francs. The deposits belonged to about 3,000 individuals, all small 
capitalists and thrifty cultivators, who, having accumulated a small sum 
of money by dint of toil, were the more liable to the fears that might take 
possession of the public at the beginning of hostilities. 

These societies found themselves in the same position as the Savings 
Banks and other institutions of credit that were in direct contact with the 
savings of the people, and like these they were liable to see their clients 
insist upon their deposits being refunded. 
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Their situation, however, has been quite different : no demands have 
been made for repayment : there was no need for a moratorium . They have 
even received, since the beginning of the war, new deposits of the total value 
of 120,000 francs. 

In the country districts, the people are only too much inclined to 
believe that debts need not be paid during the war, and one might be 
inclined to predict that the repayment of small debts would be suspended, 
the moratorium having, moreover, deferred the time of their falling due 
to an undetermined date. 

The agricultural credit institutions of Burgundy and Franche-Comtc 
have upset the least pessimistic forecasts of this kind and proved themselves 
capable of facing the most critical situations. In fact, the Regional Bank, 
seeing that the cultivators were realising large sums on account of the 
requisitions and the rise in the prices of the products of the soil and of cattle, 
insisted on the local banks obtaining at least partial, if not complete repay- 
ment, whenever the condition of the borrowers permitted it, without in 
any way involving in difficulties the families of the men mobilised. Since 
the beginning of the war the sum of 434,000 francs has been received 
under the head of repaid loans. 

With the deposits entrusted to it, and the repaid loans plus the sum 
standing to its credit with its banker at the beginning of the year and which 
the banker paid into it, the Regional Bank has bought over 900,000 francs 
worth of Treasury bonds. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 


LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE. 

By Doctor G. RoCCA. 


§ i. General remarks. 

The articles published in this Review on the progress of insurance in 
Switzerland in the years preceding 1913 have beencompleted to include that 
year on the basis of the last annual report of the Federal Insurance 
Office (i). In view of the outbreak of the European war, the Federal Office 
justly observed in the report referred to that the working year 19x3 closed 
a series of years more or less normal, and the results of that year's working, 
therefore, are the more favourable for the study of the development and the 
history of insurance in Switzerland. For several years a general crisis had 
been felt in economic life, while the political situation was giving rise to 
much uneasiness; and so, in the various branches of agricultural insurance 
in 19x3, there was by comparison with the previous year, a diminution in 
the amount of premiums or, if any increase absolute or relative was 
recorded, it was much less than it had been for many years. 

Since the greater number of Swiss or of foreign companies or societies 
working in Switzerland have also branches in the belligerent States, 
insurance suffers from the effects of war even in a neutral country Eke 
Switzerland . These effects are very clearly sboWn in the report mentioned/ 
The insurance societies in general were prepared for grave events, and when 
any opportunity occurred, the Supervising Office insisted on the necessity 
of forming solid reserve funds. Many societies, desifous of extending their 


( 1 ) See Vol. 32, No. S, August 1913, page 70 ; Vat. 48, No. 12, December, 1914, page 27 
Vol. 5 q,' No. 11, November, 1915? page 45. 
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business iti Switzerland, could not obtain the necessary authorisation from 
the insufficiency of the guarantees they offered. The law relating to the 
supervision of insurance companies respects and takes into account their 
international character. It is evident, however, that the working of an 
international society at the present time meets with serious difficulties. 
Delays and interruptions in communication, the temporary cessation of 
many commercial undertakings, Governmental provisions regarding 
economic life, and all the other obstacles arising from a state of war, 
cannot but hinder the extension of vast undertakings of an international 
character. Insurance and war are irreconciliable : insurance cannot really 
prosper except under the reign of peace and order. 

A few figures will suffice to show the progress in all forms of insurance 
made in Switzerland during the long period of peace which closed with 1913 . 
In 1886, the year in which the Government Supervising Office was estab- 
lished, the premiums paid for insurance of various forms amounted to 22 
million francs, in 1913 to about 109 millions, that is to five times as much* 
During the 28 years from 1886 to 1913 the total expenditure of the people 
of Switzerland in insurance premiums with private companies alone, 
amounted to more than fifteen hundred million francs, the exact figure being 
1,562, 189,819 francs. This sum, which must be considered high for a small 
country like Switzerland, is divided as follows : — 871 million francs spent 
in premiums for life insurance, 329 million for accident and liability insur- 
ance, 262 million for fire insurance, 57 million for transport insurance, 19 
million for hail insurance, 9 million for cattle insurance, 6 million for plate 
glass insurance, and more than 88 millions for other more recent forms of 
insurance (insurance of water-conduits, insurance against burglary, fidelity 
insurance, insurance against bad debts, etc.). 

With regard to agricultural insurance, it may be observed that in 1886 
the premiums against damage by hail amounted only to 121,457 francs 
and those for cattle insurance to 16,231 francs, while in 1913 they amounted 
respectively to 1,107,435 francs and to 638,318 francs. 

In X 91 5 thirty years had passed since the Federal Assembly of the Con- 
federation, approved the federal law relative to the inspection of private 
insurance companies, and in agricultural insurance also in this period a 
regular and constant progress is to be observed in the amount of the sums 
assured and in the number of contracts. The Federal Office observes that 
perhaps the consequences of the changes in the economic international 
situation are less intensely felt in insurance than in other fields of social life, 
because instability in economic life is undoubtedly one of the causes that 
induces the public to insure. It is well to remember that all insurance com- 
panies in Switzerland are subject not only to the law of 25th June, 1885, 
which places them under the supervision of a Government office established 
at Berne, but also to the law of 2nd April, 1908, in force since 1st January, 
X910, which definitely fixes the principal clauses of insurance contracts. 

Only in Switzerland and. Germany has it up to the present been thought 
necessary to place any legal restrictions on liberty of insurance contracts. 
In the report for 1 907 of the Federal Office the motives for such legislation 
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were clearly explained as follows. The public, generally speaking, is still 
strongly prejudiced against private insurance companies, and in consequence 
their extension is much hindered. An insurance agent has a difficult 
task in overcoming these prejudices which arise in many instances from the 
fact that the applicant for insurance feels himself unable to understand the 
full significance of his obligations, whilst the insurer has the advantage of 
him in this respect. Insistence on a prescribed foim of insurance contract 
tends to strengthen confidence in the companies, thus rendering them mote 
accessible to the public 

Questions are often addressed to the Government authorities by per- 
sons insuring, with regard to clauses in the contracts, the perfect legality of 
which is easily recognisable by an expert. In such cases it is much less dif- 
ficult to refer the applicant to a definite law r in which the clauses referred to 
are embodied than to give him detailed explanations. The law on insur- 
ance contracts has in another respect aided, and continues to aid the 
extension of insurance, namely, by instructing the public as to the scope and 
nature of insurance. The rules it enforces in an imperative manner as the 
fundamental basis of an insurance contract will, little by little, become 
known to the public, and all will be able to comprehend more easily the rights 
and obligations involved in the contract itself . The law' contains some few 
provisions which may not be altered in the contract ; other provisions, which 
indeed, may be altered, but only in favour of the insured person. With the 
exception of these clauses, the liberty of contract is fully guaranteed . 

The Federal Office must examine if the conditions of insurance of the 
companies working in Switzerland are in conformity with the law on insur- 
ance contracts, and must, in particular, he satisfied that none of the condi- 
tions are contrary to the mandatory provisions of the law. It must exer- 
cise constant vigilance that the conditions imposed may at all times conform 
to the accepted principles and approved practice of the scienceof insurance, 
making modifications or suppressing whole clauses if they are not justified 
by experience. From the first year of the application of the law, the author- 
ities had to decide various questions as to its proper interpretation. Thus, 
in the case of insurance against damage, the law has two important rul£s 
with regard to the obligation of the insured party to reduce as far as he can 
the extent of the damage, and with regard to the payment of salvage 
expenses. Art . 6x reads : — “ In case of loss, the claimant is obliged to do all he 
possibly can to reduce the damage done. If delay would not be prejudicial, 
he must seek instructions from the insuring company asto the measures he 
should adopt, and act accordingly. If the claimant fail in this respect 
without good reason the insurer may reduce the compensation to the amount 
it would have been had the obligation been fulfilled. Art. 70 adds : — 
“ If the claimant has not incurred unreasonable expense for the purpose of 
reducing the damage, the insurer is obliged to reimbourse the amount, even 
if the measures adopted were unsuccessful, and if the said expense, added 
to the indemnity exceed the amount of the sum insured., etc. ” The Fed- 
eral Office, appealed to as to the application of these clauses in the matter 
of battle insurance, decided that in insurance of this kind the expenses for 
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maintenance, veterinary assistance and medicines cannot be considered 
expenses of salvage in the sense of Art. 70 above quoted. The payment of 
these expenses is not equivalent to payment for salvage operations which the 
insured person is obliged to undertake by the terms of Article 61 already 
referred to. The obligation to effect salvage related to the furnishing of 
means or the taking or prompt action for the purpose of saving that which 
is the subj ect of insurance from loss or damage. In the legal sense, therefore, 
it includes measures which cannot be foreseen and which vary according to 
circumstances. The obligation of obtaining veterinary assistance for the 
injured animal is a necessity constantly arising when the illness or accident 
is not followed by death. This expense forms a separate risk not difficult 
to assess, analogous to the mediqal expenses in accident insurance. The 
Federal Office therefore concludes that it would the unfair to compel the 
insurance company to pay the expenses in question without the payment 
of an additional premium on the part of the insured party. 


§ 2. Cattle insurance societies and companies. 

The “ Mutuelle chevaline suisse” 

Unlike preceding years, cattle insurance was accepted in 1923, not only 
by mutual societies, but also by a share company. The mutual societies 
are : the Mutuelle chevaline suisse of Lausanne, the Badische Pferde-Versi- 
cherungs-Anstalt A. G. of Carlsruhe, and the Garantie Federate of Paris; 
the share company is the Perleberger-Versicherungs-Aktien Gesellscha{t of 
Perleberg in Prussia. 

The chief risks accepted b\ these companies are the death of the animal 
through disease, accident, a surgical operation by a veterinary holding 
a diploma, castration, slaughtering, and depreciation of value through 
disease or accident by which the animal was incapacitated for the special 
use to which, according to the insurance policy it was destined , without 
its becoming necessary to slaughter it. 

The Baden society cannot have recourse to supplementary premiums 
unless the annual receipts, any profits which have been made, and a third 
of the reserve fund, should be insufficient to cover the expenses. 

This society- obliges insured owners to carry 10 per cent, of the risk 
in order to give them an interest in the care of their cattle and in the 
prevention of casualties and diminution of losses. Inthecaseof the animal's 
natural death, the return from the sale of the carcass is not included in 
the 80 per cent, of the value insured b> the company, and the carcass 
therefore belongs to the insurer ; but in the case of the slaughter of a horse 
the compensation paid by the society only amounts to 70 per cent, of the 
value, and the profit of the sale of the carcass either goes to the society or 
is deducted from the compensation. 

The Perleberger-Versicherungs-Aktien GesettsehaH only began in 1913 
to extend its insurance tiansactions to butchers* beasts in Switzerland. 
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1 his is a share company working only on the system of fixed premiums, 
excluding any supplementary levy on the insured parties. To this system 
there are serious objections when it is adopted by mutual societies, because 
in case of deficit the mutual society must proportionally reduce the com- 
pensation, and thus the insured party never knows beforehand how much he 
will receive in case of a loss, whereas in the share company these objections 
do not arise. The results obtained by the Perleberger ate the more interest- 
ing because capital is seldom invested in this branch of insurance ; as a 
rule in all countries limited liability companies refuse transactions of this 
kind, either because they do not yield large profits, or because they 
fear the competition of local mutual societies. In fact, the risks of mortal- 
ity among cattle largely depend on the owner, the care he takes of his cattle, 
and the measures of precaution applied by him. It would seem that local 
societies are in a position to impose on owners the strict application of the 
measures in question. 1 But a large share company may group a great 
number of risks and thus put into force the law of high numbers ; it may 
have a more efficient technical staff, and thus be in a position, while 
reducing the cost of administration, to offer moderate rates to the public. 

The Garantie Federate of Paris is an example of a mutual society with 
fixed premiums. 

For several years the Federal Office insisted that the Garantie Fede- 
rate, like other companies for insurance against damage, should form a special 
reserve for outstanding risks. In the report for 1907 the system adopted 
by the Garantie Federate was described as the substitution of the reserve 
fund for the ordinary reserve for outstanding risks ; when the ordinary 
receipts were not sufficient to cover the expenses of the current year, the 
rules gave permission to draw upon the reserve fund up to a quartei of its 
amount, for the sum required. The reserve fund was formed by a special 
contribution from the members in a certain proportion to the sums 
assured eveiy year, and of the inter esi of the sum constituting the fund 
itself. In the report for 1909 the deficiencies of the system are clearly 
shown. According to the rules of the company the year of insurance 
is calculated from the day of admission to membership ; but the company 
considers as received, and calculates in the annual income, the whole 
amount of the premium without carrying over any part of it to the follow- 
ing year, in order to cover the risk during the rest of the insurance year. 
It is true that the company believes that it has in the reserve fund an equi- 
valent for the reserve to cover outstanding risks, but though this fund was 
in 1909 formed differently from in preceding years (namely, by a contribu- 
tion of 2 per cent, on the net premiums, and by the excess of receipts over 
expenses) yet the working of the insurance shows the necessity of a special 
reserve for outstanding risks. In 1911 the company accordingly began 
to form such a reserve, allocating to it a sum of 16,000 francs ; but the 
Federal Office declared that this was insufficient for the risks. In 1912 
it was increased to 50,000 francs, and at the close of 1913 ri amounted to 
24,000 francs, while the general reserve fund of the society exceeded 83,000 
francs at that time. The efficient work done by the Federal Office in sup- 
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plying insured parties with increasingly safe guarantees is every when* 
acknowledged. This Office points out that in 1913 Garantie bide rule 
tormed a reserve fund for outstanding risks for the French section, allocat- 
ing to it a sum of 11 ,559 francs and also for the same section another special 
contingency reserve of 50,000 frs. But all these reserves are still far from 
sufficient to meet the losses of that part of the insurance year which 
extends beyond the close of the financial year. 

In fact for those companies which like the Mutuelle chev aline suis&e 
make the financial and insurance years correspond the formation of a sp< ci 
al reserve fund for outstanding risks is by no means necessaiy. But i + 
is necessary when the dates of the payment or premiums do not all fall at 
the end of the financial year, and when the financial year closes before the 
expiration of the insurance year, that is to say, the period (generalh a 
year) for which the company has assumed the risk. In this case the reserve 
should correspond to the unexpired portion of the risk; thus, for example, 
if the contract of annual insurance is dated 1st April, the accounts of the 
current year closing on the 31st December, should pass on to the accounts of 
the fallowing year a fourth part of the risk still carried by the company, 
and the reserve of the premiums to the 31st December should correspond 
to the fourth part of the premiums paid during the year, i. e. net premiums 
minus the cost of reinsurance and part of the cost of administration 4 As 
shown in the following table, the manner in which the reservefor outstand- 
ing risks is formed varies in the different companies. 


* 

* * 


With regard to the investment of liquid assets by cattle insurance 
companies, it is interesting to observe that the Mutuelle chaudinc stmxe 
in 19x3 invested all the liquid assets it possessed (17,384 francs) in secur- 
ities guaranteed by the State while the Badi$chc-Pf erde- Vers, Gesellschajt 
out of a total of liquid assets amounting to 140,801.25 francs invested 
87,851.50 francs in Government securities and 52,948.75 francs in bonds 
of banks, railway companies and other industrial undertakings. The Per- 
hbetger out of a total of 234,184.50 trancs invested 74,437-50 francs in 
Government securities, and 159,747 francs in various securities, not included 
among industrial shares or bonds or among municipal bonds. Lastly, the 
Garantie Federate, out of a total of 107,807 francs invested 82,655 francs in 
securities guaranteed by Government, 22,416 francs in municipal or depart- 
mental bonds, and 2,736 francs in other securities. 
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it) The Mutual* cUvaline suisst has not formed a reserve foi outstanding risks because the end of the financial year corresponds with that of the insurance 
year. — ■ (2) Only for contracts made in Switzerland. — (3) Paid to the reserve fund. 
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The figures in Table I showing the profits and losses of the four com- 
panies (as also the figures in the following table showing the balance sheets) 
all, except those of the reserve fund for outstanding risks of the Garantie 
Federate, refer to the whole number of completed transactions, and there- 
fore, in the case of the Badische and of the Perleberger include also the busi- 
ness done in Germany. 

The Mutuelle chevaline and the Badische as shown by Table I, put all 
their profits, respectively 1,141.25 francs and 14,444.30 francs, into the 
statutory reserve fund, while the Perleberger divided its profits (21,919.68 
francs) between the statutory reserve fund (1,536.65 francs), the share- 
holders '(12,500 francs) and other participants (7,883.03 francs). 


si! 

* * 


All the companies reserve to themselves the right of recovery from 
those who are responsible for the loss ; and when the insured party has a 
right in case of loss to compensation from the State, the Commune or an 
individual, under any pretext whatever, the indemnity is proportionally 
reduced. This is in accordance with the principle that insurance should 
never be a source of profit to the insured party. 

By Art. 64 of the federal law on insurance contracts, the amount of 
compensation in the insurance of live-stock must, as a rule, be determined 
according to the value of the animal immediately before the illness or 
accident. This provision, though not imperative and therefore liable to be 
set aside, was inserted in order to protect insured parties, and to compel 
the companies in their policies to conform to its conditions. The general 
principle in insurance against accidents is that the insurer should pay com- 
pensation according to the value of the subject of insurance at the moment 
of the accident ; but if this rule were observed, the insured party would 
very often not obtain an indemnity equal to the loss, because the value 
of the animal at the moment of death is much diminished in consequence 
of the disease or accident. 



Table II. — Live-stock Insurance Societies and Companies in 192^ 

Balance Sheets. 
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Art. 66 adds that if the subject insured be defined in general terms, 
each and every class which falls under the general definition at the moment 
of the accident shall be considered insured. Thus the death or disease 
of one among a number of animals insured does not entitle the insurer 
to determine the contract, but he is still responsible up to the amount 
of the remainder of the sum insured. This, provision is especially impor- 
tant in the insurance of live-stock among which a succession of losses may 
occur, and if the insurer may determine the contract immediately after an 
animal has become a loss, the insured person may perhaps receive no 
compensation at the moment when he needs it most. 

lastly, the law itself obliges the insured party in case of accident, 
to give immediate information of it to the insurer, and to have recourse 
to a veterinary or other expert. The insurer is freed from his obligation 
if the insured party either purposely or through negligence have caused 
the accident ; for instance the fact of not having called a veterinary in time 
may be considered as grave neglect. 


* 

4 s *i» 


We have already had occasion to describe in this Review (Vol. 48, 
No. 12, December, 1914) the administrative and financial organisation and 
development of the largest company in Switzerland for insurance against 
damage by hail — LaSociete suisse d 3 assurance contre la grele, and it seems 
desirable here to give a brief outline of the working of the La Muiuelle che- 
valine suisse , the only society of Swiss nationality, as we have seen, which 
accepts insurance of this kind. 

It was founded in 1901 under the auspices of La Federation des societes 
agricoles de la Suisse romande. Its headquarters are at I v ausanne ; its 
rules in force are those drawn up by the General Meeting of members 
held on the 9th February, 1901, and amended by resolution on the 15th 
June, 1907, and the 8th October, 1909. 

Some of the general provisions in the first chapter of the rules are 
worthy of notice as being drawn up according to sound principles of order 
and practical utility. 

By Art. 1 the company guarantees its members according to the prov- 
isions of the policy, against losses through mortality among horses, 
mules a#d asses insured by them. The insurance cannot be extended to 
other risks except by permission of the General Meeting. 

The members of the society are distinguished as active, associate, 
or honorary. Active members are those who posses animals that may be 
insured, or any person interested in keeping them. Such persons, on 
signing the policy, may be admitted by the Committee of Management. 
Associate members are those who, while adhering to the principle of mutual 
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insurance, are for the time bound by other contracts, or those who from 
their profession (veterinary surgeon, etc.) take special interest in horses. 
Honorary members are persons who have rendered important services to 
the society : they can be nominated only by the General Meeting. This 
classification of members seems worthy of consideration by many other 
societies; especially the creation of the second class consisting of 'the 
so-called associate members, may induce many persons interested in the 
improvement of veterinary science and sanitation to give their support to 
the company". 

Membership is from year to year ; any person wishing to resign at the 
end of the working year (31st December) must send a notice of resignation 
by registered letter addressed to the Manager, at least three months 
previously. 

The cases in which a member may be expelled are clearly laid down 
in Art. 8 of the rules; the Committee of Management not only has the right 
of determining every contract at the end of any year by giving three month’s 
notice, but may also declare the expulsion of any member who damages 
the interest of the Association : 

(1) by carelessness or serious negligence duly proved; 

(2) by returning false information ; 

(3) by a delay of more than two months in paying the premium or 
other sums due to the company. If the latter case before resolving on 
expulsion, a request for payment should be sent by registered letter. 

In the first two cases the justice of expulsion will be apparent if we 
remember that in this branch of insurance the occurrence of a risk depends 
in a great measure upon the goodwill and the diligence of the insured party, 
and that frequent attempts to defraud are made, whether by declaring ani- 
mals to be diseased which are not insured, by giving incorrect information 
about the animal’s state of health, or by delaying to give notice of an 
accident, etc. As to expulsion for delay in payment, it is easily explained 
by the necessity of ensuring the financial position of the company. 

Any person ceasing to belong to the society loses all right to share in 
its net assets ; a member who resigns or whose contract is determined, ceases 
to be insured at the expiration of the term for which his last premium 
was paid, but in cases of expulsion for carelessness or negligence or false 
information, the society has the right to close the insurance at once. In 
this case the account of the expelled member is settled from the date of 
expulsion, and should it close with a credit to him, the surplus will be 
retained by the company as a guarantee lor the fulfilment of the member’s 
obligations with regard to supplementary premiums, until the close of the 
financial year. 

Members are exonerated from all personal responsibility as to the obli- 
gations of the association. * 
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* 

* * 


(a) Administrative Organisation of “La Mutuelle chevaline suisse ” 

The Society is administered by (;i) the General Meeting, (2) the Com- 
mittee of Management, (3) the Manager, (4) the Supervisors. The mem- 
bers meet in General Meeting, ordinarily once a year, and extraordinarily 
whenever the Committee of Management may consider necessary, and 
whenever twenty active members make a requisition for a meeting in 
writing to the Committee. 

It is the duty of the General Meeting to fix the general conditions of 
insurance policies ; to deliberate on the Rules and on necessary alterations ; 
to decide on the amount of supplementary premiums when they must 
exceed 30 per cent, of the original premium ; to appoint the members of 
the Committee of Management and the Supervisors ; to consider the 
complaints of excluded members and all proposals made by members ; 
and all those necessary subjects which do not fall within the purview of 
the Committee or the officers. 

The Committee of Management when calling the meeting fixes the date 
on which it shall be held. When the requisition to summon is made b> 
the members, Art. 23 of the Rules wisely declares that the date of meeting 
must be within three weeks from the presentation of the requisition. Except 
in cases of urgency, the meeting takes place at least ten days previous 
to the end of the three weeks, notice of the subjects to be discussed having 
been given to the members individually. To prevent frequent causes of 
dispute, the General Meeting, is forbidden to deliberate on an> subject not 
appearing in the agenda ; proposals for new subjects for insurance must be 
presented in writing to the Committee of Management at least seven days 
before its meeting, and proposals presented the Geneial Meeting are not 
put to the vote until the next meeting. 

Every active member has only one vote in the meeting. Members 
unable to attend may be represented by another member holding a written 
proxy ; no member, however, acting as proxy, shall cast more than two 
votes in addition to his own. This restriction is very necessary to prevent 
the formation of artificial opposition or of fictitious majorities and at the 
same time it induces members to be present at the meetings. The associate 
and honorary members have only the right of discussion without that of 
voting. 

Resolutions are passed by a simple majority of the members present 
in person or by proxy.. To decide concerning a deduction from the reserve 
fund or to make an> change in the rules there must be a majority of three- 
fourths. Amalgamation with other societies or dissolution can only be 
resolved upon by an absolute majority of active members. If this, however, 
cannot be attained, the question maybe decided in a new meeting by a major- 
ity of two-thirds of the members present in person or by proxy. Votes are 
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taken by a show of hands ; elections by secret ballot unless the Meeting 
decides otherwise. Members of the Committee and Supervisors have the 
right to claim for each meeting reimbursement of travelling expenses and 
an attendance token. 

The Committee of Management, according to Art. 90 of the Rules, is 
composed oi members variable in number from nine to fifteen appointed by 
the General Meeting for four years, a third part to retiie every two years. 
In 1914 this Committee was composed of eleven members, and it is to 
be observed that of these the President was director of the public abattoirs 
of Lausanne, one member was a professor of the Veterinary Faculty of 
Berne, another was head of the Department of Agriculture at Fribourg, the 
Secretary and three other members held veterinary diplomas, another was 
a cattle-breeder, and so on. Thus, we see that the technical element 
was well represented, and that this society progresses in connection with 
preventive hygiene and the cure of cattle diseases. 

Amongst the functions 01 the Committee of Management are the appoint- 
ment of the Manager of the society and the staff, the arrangement of their 
duties, their salaries, etc., administration of the funds of the company, and 
the fulfilment of its obligations as imposed by the Rules, decision on the 
admission or exclusion of members, calling of the general Meeting, prep- 
aration of accounts etc. The Committee appoints from amongst its 
own members the President, the Vice-president and the Secretary, but the 
President and Secretary may be chosen from outside the members and the 
Committee. 

For the management of the assets of the society and for the carrying out 
of its purposes, the Committee is granted the most ample powers; it may 
even make modifications in policies, represent the association to third par- 
ties, take legal proceedings either by way of agreement or compromise, 
invest the assets of the company as it considers best, and even sell by private 
treaty all movable or immovable property belonging to the company. 

The President of the Committee of Management treats with the Manager 
of the society and with third parties as delegate of the Committee, manages 
the legal affairs, and may claim an adequate honorarium for the time he 
devotes to the affairs of the society beyond that spent in the sessions of 
the Committee. 


* 

* * 


The conduct of business is entrusted to a Manager. Hesurpervises 
all the departments of book-keeping, correspondence,, accounts, and 
records. He decides as to the settlement of claims which must afterwards 
be submitted to the Committee of Management ; he also represents the 
society in legal matter and to third parties, within the limits ot the powers 
conferred upon him by the Committee of Management. He controls the 
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staff both administrative and technical. For this last, composed of agents 
and veterinary surgeons the company spent in salaries in 19x4 more than 
20,000 francs* 

The Council ot Supervision is composed oi three Supervisors and 
two deputies nominated year by year by the ordinary General Meet 
ing. Their duty is to audit the books of the society and to report to the 
General Meeting on the past financial year. They also examine the balance 
sheet and give their opinion respecting it. They have the right and the 
duty of inspecting at any time (at least once in six months) the accounts of 
the society." The Rules do not here speak of compensation or tokens of 
attendance 

It should be observed that if divergencies should eventually rise between 
the Committee of Management and the members, Art. 39 of the rules does 
not entrust the decision to the Council of Supervisors as is done in many 
other societies. It provides much more wisely for the protection of the 
interests of the members by appointing a Council of Arbitration composed of 
three persons, two of whom are appointed by the contending parties, and 
the third nominated by the first two. Should the first two not agree in 
the choice of the third, or should one of the contending patties refuse to 
nominate an arbitrator, the competent court of the district makes the 
required appointment. 

In accordance with the general principle of the law of civil procedure* 
that personal and real actions respecting movable property against a 
society must be brought before the legal authorities of the place in which the 
society's headquarters are situated, or where it has a branch establishment 
with a representative, Art. 39, of the rules declares that the society shall 
select in every canton in which it works, a legal domicile in which, as in the 
place where its headquarters are situated (Lausanne), it may be sued in 
connection with all the obligations inherent in the insurance policies 
of members living in the canton. The obligation to select a legal domicile 
in every canton in which the society does business is, as we shall see, 
enforced also by the federal law respecting the supervision of private 
insurance firms (Art. 2, Nos. 3 and 4). 

In 1913 the company bad 25 legal domiciles and transacted business 
in every canton of the Confederation. 


(b) Technical and Financial Organisation. 

The receipts of the company are derived chiefly from (1) entrance 
fees, (2) annual premiums, (3) supplementary premiums (4) contributions 
to the general expenses. Members, both active and associate, on entering 
their animals, pay fees of which the amount is fixed every year by the 
Committee of Management ; in 1914 the fee for the first horse enteied by 
any member was three francs, and, for every additional animal, one franc 
up to a maximum of 20 francs. 
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Active members alone pay a premium, the amount of which is fixed 
year by year by the Committee of Management at so much per cent, of the 
insured sum. In 1914 this tariff in the Mutuelle chev aline suisse as we were 
kindly informed by its Committee of Management, was as follows : 


Up to 1200 fr. 

From 1200 to 1800 fr. 


per head 

per head 

Horses for agricultural use 

2.50 % 

3 % 

Carriage and saddle horses (private) ; horses 
for commercial use, foals, asses, mules .... 

3 % 

4 % 

Mares for the use of veterinary surgeons, trained 
horses, horses of medium draught 

3*50 % 

4.50 % 

Horses of heavy draught, as those of millers and 
carriers ; hotel horses, horses for postal diligences, 
omnibus and hackney carriages 

4 50 % 

5 % 

Tram-horses, horses for hire, horses of tradesmen 
outside the dtv, horses for travelling 

5 % 

s.50 % 


Should the amount of the annual premium be changed, members 
must receive notice before the month of January ; they will be responsible 
until the end of the current financial year. The premium is to be paid in 
advance year by year, as are also entrance fees. 

The insurance contract does not come into force until the proposal is 
accepted by the Committee of Management. The policy will then be given 
to the insured party duly signed by two members when he has paid the 
premiums for the current year and the entrance fee. The insured party 
must pay the premiums, without intermediaries, directly to the Committee 
or by post the day following that on which it is due ; the premium may?- be 
collected at the house of the member or by post ; but in either case at the 
expense of the defaulter. It is to be observed that the company guarantees 
reductions in premiums and policies to members of horse-breeding associa- 
tions fox their mares, to grazing companies for foals during the grazing 
season, to individual proprietors who wish to ensure their foals only for the 
grazing season and to communal authorities for horses requisitioned in, case 
of fires. 

If the premiums are not sufficient to cover the working expenses the Com- 
mittee of Management arranges for the payment of a supplementary prem- 
ium at a given percentage on the premium already paid. Should this 
be above 30 per cent, of the original premium, the Committee must call 
the General Assembly which should provide 'for it according to the needs 
of the case. Members must also pay in to the general expenses one franc 
for every insured animal and for every alteration in policy rendered necess- 
ary by change of risk relative to the value of the animal, its use or its 
removal to another locality. 

When there is a credit balance in the annual accounts the society must 
apply it to the formation of a reserve fund, Any member delaying pay- 
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ment of any sum due to the company (premiums, supplementary premiums, 
etc.), is given notice, at his own expense, of the day from which the benefits 
of his insurance will be suspended, every delay of a month from that date 
will authorise the society to suspend its obligation with regard to losses 
which might occur after that date. On the other hand, the obligations 
of the member continue during the period of suspension and he must pay 
the premium relating to this period. The benefits of his insurance recom- 
mence immediately on his payment of arrears. 

In caseot dissolution of the society, the balance in hand must be divided 
amongst the members ot the society at the time, at so much per cent, of 
the premiums already paid. If the share capital be not sufficient to pay 
the compensations due on accounts of losses which happened after the 
decision for dissolution, the Committee of Management is authorised to 
levy a supplementary premium amounting to the sum required. 

In the report for IQ14 presented by the Committee of Management to 
the ordinary General Meeting held on the 26th June of last year, there 
are many interesting particulars of the consequences of the war with 
regard to this species of insurance. The general development of the 
society from the year of its foundation until 1914 is shown in the following 
table ; 


Table III. — Development of the “ Mutuelle chev aline suisse 
from 1901 to 1914. 


Year 

Number 

of policies 

Number 

of 

horses insured 

Value insured 

Claims 

paid 




Francs 

Francs 

1901 

21 1 

415 

334,400 

3,250,00 

1902 

360 

796 

649,875 

12,021.25 

1903 

687 

1,470 t 

1,221,905 

28,883.50 



1,II6 

* 2,297 

x, 93 U 545 

54,840.25 

I 9<>5 

x ,535 

2,935 

2 , 535,400 

| 

70 , 123.75 

1906 

*,977 

3.481 | 

3,177,295 

79 , 457-50 

1907 

[ 2,272 

! 3,843 

3,492,050 

37 - 959.35 

1908 

| 

2,801 

4.460 

i 4,233.405 

110,760.00 

X 9<>9 ! 

3.275 

5,295 

4,9x0,492 

129 , 454*50 

1910 

3,906 

6,302 

5,9 IX, 055 

159,002.50 

1911 i 

4.564 

6,903 

6,687,175 

191,150.00 

1912 , . , 

4,723 

7,277 | 

7,138,880 

201,082.50 

19x3 

4,880 

7,644 | 

7,505,335 

225,105.00 

1914 

5,020 

7,215 j 

7,075,835 

230,274.65 
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In 1914, notwithstanding the addition of about 140 new members, 
the number of animal insured diminished by 429 and the total value 
insured by 42 9,500 francs. This diminution is accounted for by the fact of 
several members owners of a certain number of horses which were requis- 
itioned by the military authorities, having sent in their resignation, pre- 
ferring to suffer the risks themselves during the continuance of the requis- 
itions. But the report adds that this movement was not successful, for 
many animals died or had to be slaughtered, the timefor obtaining compen- 
sation having expired. The diminution in also caused by the prohibition 
of any importation of animals and therefore by the consequent advance 
in the price of horses by the many deaths among those requisitioned whose 
owners preferred not to replace them before the termination of the war. 

An exceptional number of suspended policies was noted in 1914 because 
the members had no longer the animals to insure. Art . 20 in the rules of poli- 
cies clearly provides for such eventuality which must occur on a large scale 
in all the societies of belligerent states ; it declares that with the consent of 
the Committee of Management, the policy may be suspended if the member 
does not at the time possess the animal. The suspension ceases when the 
member inform the Committee of Management of the circunstance and the 
insurance is renewed as before, provided of course that the risk is 
unchanged. But the member loses his right to compensation if the disease 
or accident that caused the death occurred when the member had not the 
use of the animal or if it was employed in work other than that mentioned 
in the policy. 

The Society does not insure risks caused by war or conflagration, nor 
risks in horse-racing, except by special agreement with the Committee of 
Management. 

For the following losses no compensation can be claimed : 

(1) losses caused by internal disease which supervened within fifteen 
days from the date when the contract came into force. In this case the 
contract is void till the cure is duly certified by the veterinary ; 

(2) losses resulting from glanders or farcy appearing within fifty 
days from the date when the policy came into force; 

(3) losses with regard to animal which before the contract was made 
had undergone an operation of which the company was not informed ; 

(4) losses caused by ill-treatment or neglect. 

These exclusions from the benefits of insurance are justified by the fact 
that special risks of mortality in live-stock depend partly on the insured per- 
son ; by the necessity of vigorous repression of fraud and of localising the 
risks, and lastly by the importance of encouraging hygienic methods in 
the stables and the prevention of disease. 

Animals may be insured from the age of three months to twenty years ; 
but when an animal has not been insured before its fifteenth year, the Com- 
mittee of Management alone can permit its insurance above the age of 
twenty under special conditions. But from the age of twelve, for every 
animal there is an annual compulsory abatement of 10 per cent, of the 
amount for which it was insured at that age. 
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In 1914 the company paid 3 37 claim of which 112 were for cases of 
the death or accident, and 223 for cases of slaughter ordered by a 
competent authority, by a veterinary with a diploma, or by the Committee 
of Management, in consequence of disease or accident having unfitted the 
animal for any kind of use. 

The causes of loss or reason for slaughtering may be thus classified : 
66 cases of pulmonary emphysema, 16 of other disease of the respiratory 
organs, 7 of heart disease, 21 of ansemia, 66 of colic, 11 of other diseases 
of the digestive organs, 13 of incurable obstinacy, 6 of tetanus, 23 of 
hemoglobinuria, 57 of chronic lameness, 17 of fracture, and 34 various 
accidents. 

In the above quoted report it is stated that the Committee of Man- 
agement believed that the mobilisation of the army would diminish the num- 
ber of losses ; but this expectation has not been realised, and it has also been 
found that the compensation guaranteed by the company is less than that 
granted by the Government . Art .290! the conditions of the policies declares 
that the compensation for losses of insured animals, paid by the State, 
by communes or third parties under any denomination, must be collected 
directly by the members, who must immediately give notice to the company. 
The sums thus collected will be deducted from the amount guaranteed 
by the company because insurance should merely compensate foi loss, 
and should never be a source of gain to the insured party. Therefore in 
the year under consideration the company confined itself to paying many 
insured persons the difference between three-fourths of the value insured 
and the compensation paid by the federal Government. 


With regard to an estimate of the losses , it must be observed that in 
case of disease or accident to the insured animal, the member must at once 
give notice to the company by registered letter. He must also, with- 
out delay, call a veterinary surgeon holding a diploma, and follow his 
instructions. The veterinary surgeon must report to the society. 

The authorisation or order to slaughter an insured animal or sell it 
to a butcher is given only by the society's Committee of Management on 
the report of the veterinary ; but in urgent case the veterinary may , 
in virtue of his office, direct the slaughter informing the Committee by 
telegraph. The member who fraudulenty or wilfully neglects these 
directions loses every right. 

In case of the the death of an insured animal the member must immedi- 
ately give notice by registered letter to the Committee of Management,, 
within 24 hours at the latest: if he could not inform the Committee of the 
disease previously or if the animal must be buried without delay, the com- 
munication must be made by telegraph. 
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The carcass of the animal must be kept till the veterinary surgeon 
appointed by the Committee, can certify the death and its cause, and 
make a post-mortem examination . The members is requested to be present 
when the estimate is made, and the report drawn up, signed by the veteri- 
nary and the member. Should a dispute arise, the decision must be 
referred to another veterinary surgeon holding a diploma. The reports of 
veterinary experts are submitted to the Committee of Management, which 
must within a month fix the amount of compensation. 

From these provisions thus briefly enumerated, it will be seen that the 
Mutuelle chevaline suisse seeks to give continual encouragement to pre- 
ventive hygiene and to diminish losses from disease, while at the same time 
protecting as equitably as possible the individual rights of members. 

The cost of valuation is divided equally between the members and the 
company, that of care and of slaughter, is paid by the membeis ; in 1914 the 
cost of valuation by a veterinary was fixed at 3 francs for one horse, 5 
francs for two horses, one franc for every additional animal, up to 20 francs. 

We have already stated that the company paid compensation in 19x4 
for three-fourths of the value insured, and that in order to interest the 
members in keeping their animals in good condition, a quarter of the 
value insured is placed to their account. 

The carcass of the dead or slaughtered animal belongs to the insured 
party who must however pay to the company its value as fixed by the 
veterinary called to certify the loss. 

lastly, in the report, of th Committee of Management of the society, 
it is stated that horses not requisitioned by the military authorities were 
often overworked, especially in the country districts where there was a 
deficiency of draught animals ; horses were often lent and many died of 
excessive fatigue. It was also ascertained that many members tempted by 
the high war prices, preferred to sell their oats as a speculation, rather than 
keep them to feed their horses. Members were therefore warned to take 
good care of their animals, and to feed them well, for the Committee of 
Management would refuse to pay compensation for a loss caused by want 
of care or food, or by excessive w ork. 

Art. 30 of the policy declares explicitly that any fraud or serious 
offence committed by a member exonerated the company from all obligation 
in case of loss, not excluding the possibility of prosecution, while the mem- 
bers obligations towards the company remain unchanged. If at the time 
of drawing up the contract the member have purposely misled the Committee 
with regard to the risks of the animals to be insured, the policy may be 
determined by the company within four weeks after the discovery of the 
fraud, lastly, a member loses all his rights should be through a serious 
offence, cause the death of any one of his animals, orneglectto give inform- 
ation of disease or vice which might increase the risk named in the policy. 

Connivance in fraud by anothei person with a member is considered 
the same as a fraud committed by the member himself ; this applies 
especially to c'onnivance in fraud by persons belonging to the family of the 
member or by those in his employment . 



Tabus IV. — Financial Year 1914 of the “ Mutaelle chevaline suisse. 
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miscellaneous information relating 
to insurance and thrift in various countries. 


CANADA. 

HAIIv INSURANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN. — The Public Servtce Monthly , Regina, No. 2, 
September, 1915. 

In a previous issue (1) we dealt with the work of the Saskatchewan 
Hail Insurance Commission during the first two years of its existence, — the 
period covered ending February 28th, 1915. A note in the Public Serv- 
ice Monthly (Regina : September, 1915) gives us some information with 
regard to damage by hail in the Province in the summer of 1915. 

Up to the middle of July the loss due to damage to crops by hail was 
less than the losses up to the same date in 1914. The storms up to that 
time had been confined to small areas in each case. On July 22nd, however, 
a widespread storm occurred which was really disastrous in some locali- 
ties. The storm followed almost exactly the same track as one of the most 
serious storms of 1914, and some farmers suffered the disheartening 
experience of losing their entire crops two years in succession. Almost the 
whole area affected had protection under the Municipal Insurance scheme, 
though, unfortunately, two districts — Balcarres and Abemethy — where 
the damage done was very severe, were not included. Later on in the year 
an area lying north-east of Moose Jaw suffered somewhat heavily from a 
local storm. On the whole it is estimated that the losses in 1915 will prove 
to have been heavier than in 15(14, when, however, losses were exceptionally 
light. 

After the great storm of July 22nd, twenty-five inspectors were 
engaged in adjusting losses on the spot, and in September, 1915, fifteen in- 
spectors were still at work inspecting damage in various parts of the Prov- 
ince. Every effort was being made to peifect the system of inspection. 
Wherever possible the inspector visited the damaged crop in company with 
the farmer, and endeavoured, during his visit, to secure the assent of the 
latter to the award proposed. In 1915 the minimum amount of damage 
for which compensation would be claimed was made 5 per cent, instead of 
10 per cent, as hitherto. An additional right of appeal was also granted 
to the fanner dissatisfied with the award. After reinspection, which in 
previous years had been final, the farmer, if still dissatisfied, may have the 
matter settled by arbitration ; but it is anticipated that only an insignificant 
number of cases will be still unsettled after reinspection. 

The number of municipalities under the Act in 1915 wa£ 127, and in 
September a number of municipalities still outside the scheme had 
already intimated their desire to come under the Act with the year begin- 
ning March 1st, 19x6. 

{1} See the Bulletin , August, 1913, at p. 74. 
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SPAIN. 

A NEW MUTUAL LIVE-STOCK INSURANCE SOCIETY. — Let Iniustna Pecuana, 
Madrid, No. 494, October 1st., 1915. 

Up to now agricultural insurance in Spain has not been highly developed . 
For the most part it is carried on by private companies. It is true, especially 
in regard to live-stock insurance, that there is a fairly large number of 
mutual societies, especially in the east and north of the country, but they 
are almost all rather primitive in character ; there are very few, in fact, 
which have adopted * the principles and the modern forms of mutual 
insurance. 

This situation gives special importance to the fact that the Aragon Re- 
gional Committee of the General Stock-owners’ Association has organised, 
apparently with success, the mutual insurance of working animals, through 
the medium of a section of the agricultural and stock-raising syndicate 
known as the Casa de Ganaderos de Zaragoza . 

This new mutual insurance society is organised, in its general lines, as 
follows : 

The object of the society is partially to compensate the members for 
the robbery or theft of a working animal, its death or complete inability 
to work resulting from accident or illness, or its compulsory slaughter. By 
complete inability to work is understood the loss or incurable fracture of 
one or more legs. Compensation will only be given for animals slaughter- 
ed in accordance with legal requirements if there is an officially established 
fund out of which the association can obtain what it pays to the member. 

To be admitted as a member of the association it is necessary (a) to be 
a member of the Casa de ganaderos de Zaragoza ; (b) to live in the neighbour- # 
hood of Saragossa or in such adjacent districts as may be determined by 
the General Meeting ; (c), to have no horses insured with an}- other society- — 
if the applicant has any horses so insured any compensation which may be 
paid b\ the other society shall be handed over to the mutual society ; (d) to 
guarantee to provide veterinary attendance for the animals insured ; 
(e) to agree to whatever method of identification the mutual society may pro- 
pose ; (f ) to pay in advance for each animal insured a contribution so cal- 
culated as to cover the risks of accidents and the management expenses and 
to allow of the formation of a reserve fund. 

With this society all classes of working animals may be insured — 
horses, mules, asses or oxen. To be insured, however, an animal must 
satisfy the following conditions : it must be more than one year old and fit 
for work, be passed by a veterinary inspector and be submitted to his 
inspection whenever the Committee so instructs. Valuations and inspec- 
tions may be made at the residence of the member if he so desire, but in 
that case the inspection fees will be charged to him. 

The value of the animals insured will be fixed according to the de- 
claration of the owner, if that is accepted by the Committee on the advice of 
their veterinary inspector. All the estimates of value will be presented 
annually to the Committee, which will revise them and may decide to 
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modify them. If the member is not satisfied with the revision, he may 
appeal to the General Meeting. 

The premiums payable b} the members will be of two kinds — ordinary 
and cumulative. The ordinary premium will cover insurance against ac- 
cidents, hydrophobia, symptomatic anthrax, glanders, robbery and theft. 
In the first year the ordinary premium will be 2 % of the total value of the 
animal insured. 

By the cumulative premium the animal will be insured not only 
against the risks covered by the ordinary premium, but also against illness. 
In fixing the cumulative premiums, which are to be added to the normal 
premium, account will be taken of the age of the animal and the mortality 
rates of the class of animal to which it belongs. 

For mules and asses the cumulative premium will be, for the first 
year ; if one to four years old, 2 % of the estimated total value of the ani- 
mal insured; if four to eight years old, 1 % % ; if eight to twelve 3?ears 
old, 3 % ; if over twelve years old, but still fit for work, 4 %. In the case 
of horses, on account of the higher mortality rates, the cumulative pre- 
miums are about 5 % higher then those for mules and asses. 

Oxen are not insured against illness. 

For breeding animals, the premiums mentioned will be increased 
by xo % to cover the special risks of gestation and parturition. No in- 
demnity will be paid in the case of death caused by dourine. 

All these premiums, ordinary or cumulative, may be modified each year 
by the General Meeting. 

When an accident or other loss occurs, after it has been verified and 
the claim passed by the Committee within a period not exceeding 15 days, 
the member making the claim will be paid 75 % of the assured value. The 
payment of the compensation does not prevent the society from inquiring 
into the causes of the accident or loss, with the aid of the person who has 
suffered thereby, and, if need be, it may take whatever legal action it has 
a right to take against the member or against third parties who may be 
responsible for the accident or loss, or may share in the compensation paid 
to the owner of the animal. 

In case of the loss of the animal by accident, robbeiy or theft, or com- 
pulsory slaughtering, the person who has suffered thereby, after having 
recovered the sum assured, shall transfer to the association all his lights to 
claim compensation ; if, however, the society obtains a sum larger than that 
which it had paid to the member, it will pay him the balance, after deduct- 
ing the expenses incurred. 

The insurance begins from the date when the policy is signed. The 
premiums are annual, as we have said, and they are payable in the first 
three months of the breeding year, that is, from July to September. 

For delay in the payment of the premiums or refusal to take the pre- 
ventive measures which the Committee may prescribe, the member for- 
feits all right to compensation. Nor will compensation be paid for the death, 
loss or inability to work of an insured animal which may result from wary 
revolution, riots, or requisition, or from preventive inoculation cafried out 
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without the authorisation of the Committee or from surgical operations which 
were not urgently required and had not been so authorised. 

The reserve fund will be formed by the balance available at the end of 
the year after all compensation has been paid and the expenses of man- 
agement covered . The members who voluntarily withdraw from the society , 
having complied in all respects with the rules, will have the right to the re- 
payment of 75 % of the sum due to them out of this surplus, proportionately 
to the extent to which their premiums have served to build it up. 

In the event of the dissolution of the society, the rules lay down that, 
if the liabilities exceed the assets, the balance shall be made gccd by the 
members, but that it there is a credit balance, 75 % of it shall be paid 
to the members in the proportions indicated, and- the remaining 25 % shall 
be paid to the Casa de ganaderos de Zaragoza , to be utilised for the promo- 
tion of similar mutual insurance societies. 

UNITED STATES. 

STATE HAH, INSURANCE^ NORTH DAKOTA. — Biennial Reports of the Hail Commis- 
sioner for the Terms ending December 31st., 1912, and December 31st., 1914- Bismarck, 
1912 and Devil’s Lake, 1914. 

The State of North Dakota in 1914 initiated a scheme for the provision 
of hail insurance to farmers, the history of which may be read in the First 
and Second Biennial Reports of the Hail Commissioner. Apparently the 
scheme has met with only qualified success, and it is admittedly tentative. 
Each year's working must be regarded as an experiment made with the 
object of arriving at a sound actuarial basis for voluntary hail insurance under 
the conditions subsisting in North Dakota, and must be judged according- 
ly. The Daw of 1911 (Chapter 23, Session Daws of 1911) under which the 
scheme started, has already been amended by Chaptei 192, Daws of 1913, 
and proposals for further legislation are already under consideration. 

During 1911 and 1912 the state accepted insuranceof 160 acresof grain 
of any kind — wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc. — for $32, fixing the maximum 
compensation payable in case of loss at $ 1 ,280. The commercial companies 
were then charging a minimum of $65 for insuring the same area, and 
fixed the maximum amount payable at $1,000. In 1911, the number of 
policies written with the state was 1,0 11 and the amount collected in prem- 
iums was $26,109. When the working expenses of the scheme had been 
met anda certain sum set aside as a contingency fund, the balance of $21,188 
was distributed among the policy holders, whose claims were paid at the 
rate of 70 cents in the dollar. In 1912, the number of policies taken out 
with the state increased to 2, 505, and the total amount received in premiums 
to $64,850. 

The amount paid in compensation for losses incurred during the year 
was $57,936, claims being paid at the rate of 55 cents in the dollar, In 
1912 the damage done by hail in the state was unprecedentedly heavy and, 
as the state charged a uniform rate for the whole of North Dakota and 
placed no" limitation on the amount of insurance it would accept in any 
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section ox township, it was particularly hard hit . In the same year there were 
seven commercial companies doing hail insurance business in the state and 
the average amount received in premiums per company for the year was 
$152,000, the premiums received by the state amounting, as has been stated, 
to $64,840. Thecommercialcompanies, it may bementioned, limit theamount 
of the risks which they will accept for insurance in any section or township 
and charge considerably higher premiums in the western than in the eastern 
townships of the state — 75 cents per acre as against 65 cents pel acre. 

The law was Amended in 1913 in time for the insurance business of that 
year to be regulated by the amended law. The results for 1913 and 1914, 
however, are not encouraging. The number of policies dropped to 773 in 
the former year and to 761 in the latter, and, though claims in 1913 were 
settled at the rate of 88 cents in the dollar, the rate dropped again in 1914 
to 65 cents in the dollar. 

Two important changes were introduced in the scheme by the law of 
1913. The rate for insurance was increased from 20 to 30 cents per acre and 
an Official Adjuster was appointed in each county. The Hail Commis- 
sioner in his last report says : — " Just what effect the increase of rate had is 
a matter of speculation, but the fact remains that during the first two years 
under the 2o-cents-an-acre rate the premium income was $90,945, while 
during the succeeding two years under the 30-cents-an-acre rate the income 
was only $54,986. It is reasonable to assume that the marked falling off 
in business was due in part to the fact that the 1911 losses were settled 
on the basis of 70 cents on the dollar. This showing did not make for confi- 
dence in the scheme of state hail insurance. However, the fact that the 
stock companies also wrote a greatly reduced volume of hail business in 
this state in 1913 should be taken into account. 

While the present method of adjustment is undoubtedly an improve- 
ment upon the original plan, yet I am disposed to believe that a still better 
method would be to authorize the Department to engage the services 
of one or two experienced adjusters who would operate in all sections of the 
state. It is believed this plan would result in more accurate adjustments at 1 
reduced cost. ” 

In a report which he made to the Governor of the State at the end of 
1913 the Hail Commissioner admits that his enthusiasm for the scheme 
“ has been somewhat dulled but he concludes, nevertheless, that ** state 
hail insurance is entirely feasible, provided a large number of policies 
be issued and the risks widely distributed over the state, a line of argu- 
ment which runs perilously close to petitio principii. 

ITALY. 

INSURANCE AND THRIFT IN 1914. — Bachi (Ricardo' : I/ItaKa Economica ad 1914, 

Annuaricv della vita commercial, industriale, agraria, bancaria, finanziaria e della. 

politica economica. 7U1 Year. Supplement to the issue VI-VII PI La Rifonna Social*. 

Turin; Society Tipografica-editri<^ Naziona^, 19x5. ^ 

An examination of the well-known Year Book U Italia, Economioa 
shows how the outbreak of the European war has in many ways affected 
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every branch of insurance, so that the' half-year immediately preceding and 
that following the outbreak of war present very different features. 

Confining ourselves to certain branches we note that the National 
Institute of Agrarian Mutual Insurance continues its propaganda, devoting 
itself in particular to the formation of mutual live-stock insurance societies 
and to grouping these in district federations. 

Offices for the co-ordination of agricultural mutual insurance are 
already working in Turin, Florence, Reggio Calabria, Genoa, Mantua, Rome 
and Palermo (i). 

At the Milan meeting of the National Congress of Veterinary Surgeons 
resolutions were passed calling for a wider diffusion among small cultiv- 
ators of the advantages of mutual insurance in combating diseases of animals, 
and foi the drafting of a bill for the protection of small local mutual insur- 
ance societies. 

With regard to live-stock insurance, the establishment of an autono- 
mous provincial reinsurance institute based on mutual principles is due to 
the initiative of the Provincial Administration of Alessandria. Its object 
is reinsurance against the loss of cattle through disease or accident. 
Every local society must pay to the Institute 45 per cent, of the minimum 
premium, fixed at 1.25 percent, of the insured value. , , • > J . 

With regard to hail insurance, Sig. Giordano’s bill,- introduced in the 
Chamber on the 21st February, proposed the formation of provincial 
mutual societies for the insurance of specified agricultural products agains^ 
damage byhai]. ' - :< • ' 

Insurance would be undertaken on a favourable vote of two -thirds of * 
the Provincial Council which would also be empowered to fix the amount 
of the contributions at a percentage of the value of the insured produce and 
according to the nature of the crop. This bill has not yet been discussed 
by the Chamber. 

With regard to school mutual insurance (2) a slow but continual 
advance is to be recorded in the formation of new mutual insurance societies 
and in the extension of those already existing, especially in North Italy. At 
the end of 1914, 52 mutual societies with 47,900 members had applied 
for and obtained legal recognition, while mutual societies 'not legally 
recognised and the local sections of federations of school mutual insurance 
societies, numbered 830 with about 80,000 members. The balance sheet 
of 1913 of the National Bank of Thrift was the first to show particulars 
of the special fund for “ School Mutual Insurance. ” 

On the 31st December, 19x3, there were 30,301 members belonging 
to 28 school mutual societies with 161,982 francs paid up and 45,351,50 
francs in contributions paid into the Bank. On the same date the fund 
amounted to 213,103.50 francs. During 1914 the number of school mutual 
insurance societies affiliated to the Bank continued to increase. Thus the 
School Mutual Insurance Society of Turin registered 3,063 new members, 

(1) For their work and aims see the Bulletin of September, 19*5, p. 47 seq. 

(2) See our article School and Forest Mutual Societies in Italy in the Bulletin, September, 
1915, p. 37 . 
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that of Florence 2,995, and so on. Lastly, it must be observed that 
the Milan School Mutual Insurance Society undertook to concentrate 
and give direction to the efforts of mutual insurance societies to supplement 
sickness benefits and old age pensions by the establishment of other 
auxiliary institutions likely to prove popular and to attract a larger 
number of supporters. Thus it established two convalescent hemes for 
members of the middle class, an employment agency to assist its members 
in finding employment suited to their capacities when they have completed 
their elementary education, and an agency for the joint purchase of 
text-books, stationery, etc. 

As regards social insurance the effect of the war has been to delay or 
suspend the promotion of further State schemes. It has been so with 
the long promised bills for the amendment oj the law on accidents in industry 
{31st January, 1904, No. 51) and for the extension of compulsory accident 
insurance to agriculture. 

But the serious failure of a limited liability insurance company, La Lorn- 
dlina , is a further proof of the"desirability and even urgency of a reform 
of the existing law. The Government has confined its activity to the work 
of organising the National Accidents Banks which is establishing compart- 
mental and secondary branches in order to decentralise its labours. In 
order to facilitate insurance with the Bank against accidents in agricultural 
labour, a Royal Decree of the 14th May, 1914, as an experimental measure, 
approved the tariffs of premiums of insurance against accidents in agricul- 
tural work not covered by the above mentioned law of 1904 (1), and the 
schedule of rates of compensation. 

The new policy extends to all agricultural labour not subject to compul- 
sory insurance, thus including all labour directly connected with the culti- 
vation of the land, as well as all labour accessory thereto such as harv- 
esting, the handling and transport of produce, cattle-rearing, the custody 
of farms and of produce, etc. It aims in particular at the precise definition 
of risk, at the payment of fixed sums in compensation at moderate rates, 
and the determination of premium iates in proportion to the area of hold- 
ings and the various types of farming. , 

It is also worthy of note that the Agrarian Society of Rome (Comizio 
Agrario di Roma) has been the promoter in the formation of a new private 
mutual accident insurance society for agricultural labourers, ’ 5 ^ \ \ 

In the course of the year the first results of the work, of the National 
Modernity Bank were made public. This Bank forms an' autonomous ^sect- 
ion of the National Bank of' Thrift and is intended to assist working 
women on the occurrence of births or abortions. The bene|$ jsfeed at;.4o 
francs of which 30 ate paid from the funds of the IJank and ; io.by the State 
as a grant-in-aid. Registration in this bank is compulsory for all working 
women who are under the provisions of the law’ th% conditions 

of 'labour of wroriten and , children., t T^' at 
,ond Jt franc for 15 to 20 'ywj&fp, for those 

* * ; '* '' * .•' > * ■ * 5 i 11 1 ' . M'Wv i' 1 t . >t, vi 

, , ri) See on this subject our article Proposal For d fe&k# ' Compulsory 2rk$fdlkt 

tf 'ktfflte* 'in AgHctdiura '' 
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Irom 20 to 50. Half the sum is due from the employer and half from 
the worker, but the whole must be paid by the employer who may deduct 
the amount from the woman's wages. The number of firms insured was 
ri,229 otx the 1st September, 1913, and in the following half-year (October, 
1913 to March, 1914) it diminished to 9,680 and the number of women 
paying into the bank diminished from 481,132 to 426,872. The causes 
of this were the delay of many firms in making their half-yearly payment, 
and the greater number of seasonal industries carried on from April to Sep- 
tember. The financial year 1913-14 closed with a deficit of 113,875 francs. 

Consideration of the question of working men’s pensions was necessarily 
postponed owing to the war. 

The permanent propaganda committee for compulsory insurance against 
sickness, disablement and old age which has been formed in Rome decided to 
undertake an inquiry into the organisation of old age and sickness insurance 
in foreign countries, and into the question of bringing the reform of 
compulsory sickness insurance into line with the present state of sanitary and 
hospital assistance, but the result of the inquiry had not been published. 

Lastly, with regard to unemployment insurance, the Superior Council 
of Thrift, upon the motion of Prof. Gobbi passed the resolutions which are 
dealt with below. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE COUNCIL OF TRIFT AND SOCIAL INSURANCE UPON THE 
problem of unemployment. 

. , ' .4^ 

Among the subjects discusssed by the Council of Thrift ami Social 
Insurance (1) in the session of 1914 one of the most important was tflSS^f 
insurance against involuntary unemployment. 

The subject was introduced by Professor Ulysses Gobbi (2) who having 
explained the problem in its full extent, and demonstrated that involun- 


(1) The Council of Thrift and Social Insurance in Italy is the highest public body with con- 
sultative functions in the matter of thrift. By Royal Decree of 20th October, 19x1, No, 1204, 
it must give its opinion in all cases if requested to do so under the laws and rules in force. 
The Ministry of Agriculture may in addition submit to it for examination all subjects relative 
to thrift and workmen's insurance. It is composed of fourteen members appointed by Royal 
Decree and nominated by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce ; of one represen- 
tative from the Superior Council of Labour, another from that of Public Assistance and 
Benefit, and a third from the Society for Mutual Aid; one representative of ordinary savings- 
banks, and one of the national insurance companies. The Directors* General of Credit and Thrift, 
of Statistics and Labour, and the Director- General of the Institutions for Thrift of the Ministry 
of the Treasury are members ex officio. The Minister of Agriculture may besides from time to 
time invite officials and private persons, specially competent upon particular questions, to take 
part in the discussions of the Council in a consultative capacity. The Council meets in ordin- 
ary |essibh at least once a year, and in extraordinary session as often as the Ministry considers 
For each session the Minister appoints President and Vice-President, but should 
^b^Wfeter himself and the Under-Secretary of State be present, they assume these offices. 

, ,, are by a majority vote, and the President has a casting vote. 

V" * (2) See the clear and exhaustive report of Prof. Ulysses Gobbi in the A nnali de\ Credito 
e della Previdtma (Series n. Vol. y, 1915) published by the Ministry of Agricdiitif'el The 
Subject of involuntary xmemployment is closely studied as to its causes, the mehhi taken to 
jKtevent it, and to avoid its consequences, and in particular it is demonstrated that unem- 
is a risk suitable for insurance. ( , , u 

Among Italian works on this subject we may mention in particular that of Livio Mar- 
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tary unemployment is a subject for insurance, propounded the question if 
this should be voluntary or obligatory ; then, having discussed the Bill 
brought forward by the Luzzatti Ministry in 1910, and passed by the 
Chamber, for subsidising those institutions which propose insurance against 
enforced unemployment (1), he concluded that it was necessary to proceed 
gradually in enforcing the obligation of insurance on some trades under free 
forms of thrift which have received grants. He also pointed out the need 
for provisions of a preliminary character, such as the institution of Labour 
Exchanges, and the reform of the law for the legal recognition of mutual 
aid societies. Lastly, he referred to some fundamental rules for the distrib- 
ution of grants to the unemployed, concluding with thefollowng resolutions 
approved by the Council: — 

(1 ) Insurance against unemployment should be made compulsory to 
guarantee a minimum of compensation to wage-earners in case of temporary 
disablement, confinement, permanent infirmity, involuntary unemploy- 
ment, and to widows and orphans in case of death, for the payment of which r 
labourers, employers, the State, communes, and charitable institutions 
should unite, without, however, necessarily calling upon all these as con- 
tributors in every branch of insurance. 

(2) This general plan of compulsory insurance should be brought into 
use gradually so as to secure co-ordination among the various branches. 

(3) While waiting until compulsory insurance against unemployment 
shall be introduced in Italy, the State should make grants to those legally 
recognised trades-unions which insure their members against unemployment . 

(4) This scheme should be accompanied by that for Labour Exchanges, 
which is already under consideration by the Superior Labour Council. 

(5) It should also be accompanied by a law for the legal recognition of 
mutual aid societies according to Chap. I of the plan already prepared by 
the Council of Thrift. 

(6) The regulations already in use by the Humanitarian Society (2) ought 
generally to be observed in assigning grants. - 

After the outbreak of the war it was impossible to carry out these provi- 
sions, but at the same time the necesssity for them was seriously felt. To 
remedy the deficiency the Council of Thrift in April, 1915 expressed their 
views on the subject, and passed resolutions in favour of : — 


chetti — Sistemi di dijesa conlro la disoccupazione with a Note sulla Statistic a della disoecupa- 
sione, dt Alberto Caroncjni (Milano, 1908), and that of Arnalbo Ag&elli 11 Ptoblema 
econQmico della disoccupazione operaia (Milano, 1909). 

(1) This bill was introduced in the Chamber by the Ministers Luzzatti, Raineri and 
on the 1 th June, 1910. It proposed that, beginning with the financial year 19,10-? 91 $8 
priation of 100,000 francs should appear each year in the budget of the Ministry 


e state, ana also for the appro: 
hough this bill was passed on the ' 



to be used to make grants to those trade associations, whether with legal rceogrdtionqfw 
based either wholly or in part on the principle of thrift, which t 
then involuntarily unemployed who for a given period have b^en n 
Rules were to be made to establish the conditions -under whic|f% 
ehgihle for a grant i 

mentioned grant , „ , 

d&tldl Office of the Seriate, the 1 ‘repor 
on'^e 1 6th. January, 191?.,. } t f , > ■ 

Vy*) the regulation and the the 

Humanitarian Society ” of Milan^ see the feuttetin Julyi 9 i 4 , p. 53 et seq. 
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(1) Grants from the State to trades-unions which, even if not legally 
recognised, insure their members against unemployment, supplementing 
the system of grants by establishing Labour Exchanges and making use 
those already in existence ; 

(2) Grants to trade-unions in general which insure artisans, labourers 
and employees of private firms against unemployment, or make grants to 
them from local banks established for thisobject, but aiding theunemployed 
member through the association to which he belongs, always with the 
help of Labour Exchanges ; 

(3) Co-ordination among institutions for assisting the unemployed in 
order to control cases of fictitious unemployment, the misrepresentation 
of family circumstances, and the claiming of too many grants. (1) 

* 

* * 

INSURANCE AGAINST INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND THE RISKS OF WAR. — 

La Czzzetia Ufliciale del Regno d' Italia. No. 275. Rome, 10th November, 1915. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce had already 
given his sanction to the obligation for all insurance associations in Italy 
to guarantee workmen against the risks to which they might be liable 
in the course of their work because of operations of war. 

But as the risk thus assumed by the societies might in the progress of 
the war far exceed the limits foreseen at the period of the drawing-up of 
the tariffs a Vice-regal Decree of 31st Oct., 1915, authorised such institutions 
to add an extra premium to meet the increase of risk. This Decree declares 
that all heads or managers of enterprises, industries and constructions sub- 
ject to the Law of 1st January, 1904, No. 51 (for obligatory insurance of work- 
men against accidents) are required from 1st Sept. 1915, and during the 
whole period of the present war to pay for the workmen by them employed 
the extra premium for the risks of war, to the amount fixed by the respect- 
ive insurance companies, within the utmost limits fixed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce for special districts and for various 
kinds of undertaking. Eor this purpose the various insurance companies, 
must within ten days from the coming into force of the new Decree lay before - 
the Minister personally the special conditions and the highest tariffs for the 
extra war-premium. The Minister on his part, may at any time, on his 
own initiative and by request of the society modify these conditions and 
Emits. The National Accidents Bank is also authorised to accept, by 
way of reinsurance from insurance societies or private companies, from 
private or consortial banks or syndicates of mutual insurance, a qno*a of 
the risks assumed by these institutions. 

* 

* 5 k 

THE MILAN MUNICIPAL COUNCIL AND THE QUESTION OF TRIFT. — II* Sole, 

Milan, No. 239. October 7th, 1915, 

An important discussion took place last October in the Communal Coun- 
■ df Milan on the subject of Communal provisions for the assistance of as- 

f; ^ (1) In connection. with these resolutions of the Council of Thrift in t£e sd^on ^1x915, see 

tighjBttt te&Be by Prof. Gobbi: War and Labour Insurance in the Butt&ln of insurance, Turin, 

fcx, 1-15 November, 1915. ' r hi M 1 
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sociative thrift . As the subject is of great interest, and the provisions 
adopted by the Municipality of Milan are worthy of attention, we give the 
following brief particulars, (i) 

Observations of the Junta on the subject must first be given. 

Unemployment, sickness, disablement, and old age for independent work- 
people who have nothing but their weekly wages to live upon, are a danger 
much more serious and to be dreaded than for the employees of public 
bodies or for the middle and wealthier classes. Thrift is therefore the bounden 
duty of the working classes, but in Italy it is checked by the natural 
tendency to improvidence which is encouraged by the climate and justified 
by the low rate of wages. The remedies would therefore be to make 
associative thrift compulsory, and at the same time to raise the wages. 

The first may be achieved by law, the second by a general improvement 
in the economic state of the market. 

In the meantime, till these conditions can be realised, the communes 
may work in their own way for associative thrift. 

It is clear that if associative thrift be extended as widely as possible 
with regard to unemployment, sickness, disablement, and old age, a point 
will be reached at which charity for these fundamental forms of want will 
no longer be needed. 

For these reasons that which has hitherto not been done ought to be 
done, namely, to promote encourage, and aid associative thrift, especially 
among the younger generation, with the certainty that money thus employ- 
ed will not be required for future alms-giving. 

The way in which the commune may give encouragement is by assisting 
individual citizens in their efforts to provide against future dangers. 

Such assistance may be given either to the entrance fee or to the grant 
which is distributed, provided it be always less than the fraction of quota paid 
by the member, or than the fraction of the grant received by him, so that its 
character of stimulus and reward should be maintained, and that it should 
be an encouragement to united control by the members over statements of 
unemployment or illness. " ' 

It was therefore proposed that besides the 60,000 francs approbated 
in the estimates for 1915, the Commune should provide in future estimates 
for the completion of associative thrift in the following ways : 

Against Unemployment . — Many labour leagues in Milan make a special 
point of giving grants in case of unemployment. Forty-six of their tu irber, 
belonging to the Bank of the Humanitarian League for aid in case of unem- 
ployment, comprised 12,823 members in 1913/ of whom 
grants bn account of unemployment, amounting in all to £ir,8&> 
87,77gwerepaid from the ‘quotas of the members themselyes,ah!d^i^ ; lp^ 
(equal to 21.53 % of the total grant made) by the : Mu*ha^ * 

J The Commune sets apart 20,000 frs. to fftfe 
tary unemployment to Workmen who 
aged only by workmen and fotined all 

s&ke trade or prbfe&km; 

(i) From 11 Sole, a Milan daily paper No. $**•' bet. 1915* 
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cases of unemployment aim at the improvement of conditions of thrift or 
unemployment. 

Against Sickness. In Milan there are trade or general mutual aid soci- 
eties which comprise about 6o,ooo members, of whom 30,000 are working 
people . Now the Commune wishes to incite the new working generation to make 
provision for illness, and has therefore for this first year granted 2 0,000 frs. to 
assist monthly quotas not lower than 1 fr. 20 with an extra premium of 30 
centimes per month, and for a period of three solar years, if the associations 
continue in a position to give a grant of at least 1 franc daily to men and 
75 centimes to women for a period nor less than three months in those cases 
of illness or accident during work in which insurance was not compulsory. 
To receive this grant those citizens born in Milan or who have lived five 
years there will have the preference. With a sum of 20,000 frs., 5,555 new 
members might be registered in the mutual insurance against sickness, and 
as the agreement to complete the quota is triennial, the communal burden 
will be 40,000 frs. in the second year and 60,000 frs in the third, to remain 
fixed at this sum in the succeeding yeais, while increasing the number of 
members to 16,665. 

A gainst Disablement and Old A ge . The natural means of provision against 
disablement and old age among working men is the National Bank of Thrift . 
Those who should register themselves in this bank are (a) those young people 
who have passed through technical schools belonging to societies or public 
bodies, and evening classes of the higher communal schools; (6) wording men 
and women belonging to the so-called “ resistance ” societies, not above 35 
years of age ; (c) poor blind persons born and resident in Milan ; (d) pupils 
belonging to families in narrow circumstances, having passed through the 
sixth elementary class, and not continuing their studies, but are employed 
in workshops or in trade, and have been members of the School Mutual 
Insurance Society. 

Where necessary 20,000 frs. will be set apart to enable 6,666 citizens who 
will pay an equal sum to become members. 

This sum will be doubled in the second year and will amount to 60 ,ooo 
frs. in.the third year, thus enabling about 20,000 young persons to become 
members. 

The Communal Council, taking into consideration the above mentioned 
report of the Junta, decided : (a) to sanction the agreement of the 27th Sept. 
1915, with the Humanitarian Society according to which the Commune should 
take part in the Bank for aid in case of unemployment with an annual sum 
of 15,000 frs., besides entrusting it with the distribution of another 5> 000 
frs. perannum, until the 31st Bee. 1919, exceptin case of renewal ; (&)toaccept 
the proposal of provision for sickness among the working classes, for three 
years, appropriating to this purpose 40,000 frs. from the balance of 191 6, and 
6o,oqp from that of 1917, besides that previously arranged for 19x5 ;.,(<?) to 
, accept also the proposal of provision against disablement and old age 
#jpQj*g the, working classes, with the relative sums of 40,000 frs. for igX 6 
p^d‘fo,ooo frs for 1917, besides those already set apart for 19x5* 
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DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


THE EVOLUTION OF POPULAR CREDIT. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

Systematisch Overzicht der Verrichtingen en Bevindingen in zake hex Eandbouw- 

CREDIET VOOR INLANDERS INGEVOLGE GOUVERNEMENTSBESLUIT VAN 8 NOVEMBER 19OO — 
N° 25 loopende tot ultimo 1903 ( Statement of Facts and Experiments m regard 
to the Agricultural Credit for Natives promoted in virtue of the Government Decree of 
November $th., 1900, No, 25, with data to the end of 1903). Batavia, 1904. 

Overzicht van het bedrijf der spaar- en credietinstellingen van philantropischen 

AARD TEN BEHOEVE VAN DE INLANDSCHE BEVOLKING OP JAVA IN HET IN I904 AFGELOOPEN 

bqekjaar (z. G. afdeelingsbanken en andere) ( Statement of the Working of the Savings ; 
and Credit Institutions of a Philanthropic Character for the Benefit of the Native Population 
of Jam during the Business Year 1904 : Departmental and other Banks). Batavia, 1906. , . 
INRICHTING EN WERKWIJZE VAN PLAATSELIJKE SPAAR- EN CREDIETENSTELUNGEN VQQRNA- 
MELIJK TEN BEHOEVE VAN BE INLANDSCHE BEVOLKING (ZOOGENAAMDE AFDEELINGSBAN- 
KEN) ( Organisation and Working of the Local Savings and Credit Institutions founded for 
thf Benefit of the Native Population : Departmental Banks). Batavia, 190^. 

AANWIJZINGEN TEN BEHOEVE VAN DE OPRICHTING DE INRICHTING, HET BEHEER VAN EN ,HET 
TOEZICHT OP BORPSCREDIETINSTELLINGEN (LOEMBOENGS DESSA EN DESSAGELDBANKjtesJ 
(Hints On the Foundation , Organisation t Working and Supervision' of tfoe 
Credit Institutions. : Loemboeng dessa and small dessa banks). Batavia* 190$. 

VBRSLAG VAN,hEt 33 JLANDSCH CREDIETWEZEN LOOPENDE TOT AttGUSTO#' 

1 > , Working of Native, Credit up to August. 1908). Batavia, *■:/,* i > , Va- 
, Bpfalingen betrei^i^de het Crediet verbanu TOELICIP 

, . ;,TIN^ (IN het.nederla^dsch en Ma and tlfeir 

, „ * % Application, with, E$p}anqtigrt$ M Butch ' , „ t t(t * U * • 
OVER 4FDEELIN^BANMrf v ^ VAN $t| - 

’ CREDIETINSTELLINGEN SAMENGESTELD ' DOOR *VANf ‘ rest ’ HUts xj£S 2 SeS?- 
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wezen in Nederlandsch-Indje {Information regarding the Departmental Banks , Practical 
Hints for the use of these Popular Credit Institutions , compiled by the Popular Credit Service 
of the Dutch East Indies). Batavia, 1912. 

NOTULEN VAN BE TE MAGELANG op DEN 17DEN, 18DEN, EN I9DEN MAART 1913 GEHOUDEN BIJE- 
ENKOMST DER OP JAVA EN MADOERA WERKZAME AMBTENAREN VOOR BE INRICHTING VAN 

het V olkscredietwezen ( Report of the Meeting of Popular Credit Employes resident in 
Java and Madura , held at Magelang , the 17th, 18 th. t and 19 th. of March 1913). Batavia, 1913 
Be visschersvereeniging te Tegal [The Tegal Fishermen's Association). Batavia, 1913, 

VERSLANG VAN HET V OLES- CREDIET WEZEN LOOPENDE TOT ULTIMO JUNI I9I3 {Report on 

Popular Credit up to June 30 th. , T 91 3) . Batavia, 1913. 

VERZAMELING VAN EENIGE BESLUITEN EN CIRCULAIRES BETREKKING HEBBENBE OPHET VOLKS- 

crebietwezen {Collection of Decrees and Laws relating to Popular Credit). Batavia, 1913 
Verslag van het V olkscredietwezen loopende tot ultimo Juni 1914 ( Report on Po- 
pular Credit up to June 30 th., 1914). Batavia, 1914. 

Verslag over het dienstjaar 1913 (i° Boekjaar) van de Centrale Kas { Report of the 
Central Bank for the Year 1913 — the first Business Year). Batavia, 1914. 
Regeeringsalmanak voor Nederlandsch- IndiE an 1914 {Official Almanac of the Dutch 
East Indies for 1914). 

Collection of the Annual Reports of the Departmental Bank (Afdeelingsbank) of Batavia*. 
Batavia, 1910-1915* 

Do. for the Afdeelingsbank of Magelang. Magelang, 1907-1914. 


OTHER SOURCE: 

Kjklstra (J. C.) : Be “ Centrale Kas ” en hare geschriften [The Central Bank and its publica- 
tions). Extrait du “ Tijdschrift Binnenlandsch Bestuur ” {Review of the Ministry of In- 
ternal Affairs ) 1914. Bavavia, 1914. 


§ 1. The need op agricultural crebit 

AND EARLY ATTEMPTS TO PROMOTE IT. 

The bad harvests of 1901 and 1902 in Java caused a terrible famine 
and this period may be regarded as the critical moment of the strange eco- 
nomic enfeeblement from which these fertile lands suffered during the latter 
years of the past century and the beginning of the present. 

The Government came energetically to the help to the native popu- 
lation by a liberal distribution of money and food, chiefly rice. But it 
was evident that this method of assistance, which encourages fraud and 
laziness, could onlj be temporary especially in the case of a people so thrift- 
less as the Javanese. 

It was, therefore, necessary to consider the best means to restore pro- 
sperity on a stable foundation to the people, and to accustom them to a more 
modem system of social economy in which money would be the mainspring 
in the commercial machinery instead of being used, as it had been up to then , 
merely as a means of procuring superfluities. One of the most efficacious 
means for regulating and facilitating the relations between cultivators and 
buyers is undoubtedly popular agricultural credit. Mt. W, P, de Wolff van. 
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Westerrode, governor of the department of Poerwokerto, knowing the good 
results of agricultural banks in the mother country, had already con- 
templated, before the crisis of 1901, the establishment of similar banks in the 
colonies. In 1898 he published his views on the subject in the Tijdsckrift 
voor Nijverheid en Landbouw in Nederlandsch Indie . He had himself made 
a practical attempt of the same nature in establishing at Poorwokexto a 
“ Charitable loan, savings and agricultural bank ” and in 1900 the central 
Government requested him to make a statement of his views as to 
whether it was desirable that the colonial government should take steps to 
introduce such credit and should give it financial support. In 1903 M. de 
Wolff van Westerrode published this report, which is well furnished with 
documentary evidence and is very interesting. His judgment on Java- 
nese financial economy is very severe. In his opinion, if it were desired to 
liquidate the accounts of the Javanese, an immense majority of the popul- 
ation would have to be declared bankrupt. Only at rare and short periods, 
'as immediately after the harvest, could the normal Javanese cultivator 
show more assets than liabilities. Some months, some weeks, even some 
days after the storage of the padi (rice) crop in the barns of the peasantry, 
these barns are all empty while those 01 the capitalists (chiefly Chinese) 
are full. 

The Javanese do not contract debts on account of any absolute in- 
sufficiency of means to meet the cost of necessary provisions. In such a 
case — we still quote the report of 1903 — the deficit would continually 
increase. Money lenders exact exorbitant interest, ranging from 24 to 
30 % per annum for considerable loans and from 60 to 100, 120 %and even 
more for small sums. The poor debtors would, therefore, only have in front 
of them the certainty of indigence and death from hunger. Such deaths, 
however, arc of rare occurrence. We may, then, conclude that a Javanese 
goes into debt, not because his gains are too small but because of his re- 
pugnance to the formation of any sort of capital. A man of the people is 
willing to sacrifice all his earnings except what is strictly necessary, to pro- 
cure himself some luxury . And first among these is repose ! If the wages of 
a coolie are 1 fr. per day and he can live on 50 centimes he will only work on 
alternate days. If he have higher wages, he buys jewellery, find clothes ox 
irhproves his way of living. However, we must not forget that for this thrift- 
lessness there are attenuating circumstances in the habits of the country, 
which lend themselves to exaggerated expenditure. The higher one of 
these islanders rises in the social scale, the more ' he is imposed up^h b^r 
Ms family and connections. _ / *' ' r J n * * j, ^ \ , 

Notwithstanding his low opinion' of the economic' capifeifififey JtWe 
people, M. de Wolff van Westerrode made 
Oh his bank at Pderwokerto, putting in practice 
recommended in the voluminous report compiled 
sd& for the 'GoWrhirieht of Madras, name^ dperatioib* 

gbverifihental -assistance graced of locale- 

sfittlfees, Oncouragemefit of Joint and of co-opftillM^ 

strlngthening of communal $ 
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that is a combination of a bank of agricultural credit with a savings-bank, 
the whole under government supervision. He declared, however, that a 
popular credit bank would have no chance of success in Java unless based 
on small local banks founded and administered by the village notabilities 
who ate perfectly conversant with the needs and the credit of the people. 
These local banks should be dependent on a central departmental bank, 
performing the functions of a savings, credit and deposit bank, at the 
same time equalising the credit of the local banks by covering the deficit of 
one with the surplus of another. As long as the population continues in 
its present state of thriftlessness the departmental bank should continue 
to direct the movement, but as soon as the situation improves, the connec- 
tion between the departmental and local banks could be strengthened and 
they could even be amalgamated. 

The results of the working of the local bank of Poerwokerto in the few 
years between its establishment (1899) and the report (1904) were not* 
.satisfactory, and M. de Wolff van Westerrode threw the blame for this on 
the native authotities who, according to his opinion, had not shown the 
necessary zeal and sympathy. To avoid such disappointments as he had 
met he considered governmental control as absolutely indispensable. 
Though in no way enthusiastic as to his own experience, and believing that 
the Javanese are, generally speaking, totally devoid of the virtue of economy 
and more thriftless than any other Orientals, he asked the Government to 
favour the extension of agricultural credit by establishing small local banks 
and departmental banks, and to link these innovations to one of the rare 
pre-existing native institutions of co-operative character, the loemboeng 
dessa , 


§ 2. A CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTION! THE LOEMBOENG DESSA. 

* 

The so-called loemboeng dessa is a barn built by the coauniine as a 
magazine tor bibit (seed rice). The customary law requites all agricultur- 
ists who make use of this co-operative institution not only to restore, at the 
time ot harvest, the quantity of seed taken but to add from 25 to 50 % more 
as interest. The surplus arising from this system if consumed in the fre- 
quent seasons of scarcity. 

This institution is indigenous and very ancient, but it often leaves 
much to be desired in regard to its administration. Even in 1837 the Go- 
vernment recommended its officials to supervise the management of the 
loemboeng dessa. M. de Wolff van Westerrode, through fully cognisant of 
its defects, wished to find in it the necessary link with modern popular 
credit ; he recommended that the loemboeng dessa should be, projected and 
extended and that their management should be improved. . ‘‘ When ,” he 
says., "the people will have learned, after some years, ba^$y.t,o manage 
.the joint supply of seed rice, they may then be ready to carry on a 
local bank. ” 
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The Government was of the same opinion, and after the famine years 
of 1901, 1902, and 1903, during which it had directly helped the people 
by the distribution of rice and money, it began to encourage the loemboeng 
dessa. M. de Wolff van Westerrode was dead and to M. H. Carpentier 
Alting was entrusted the direction of the enterprise. He boldy entered on the 
course prescribed by his predecessor, beginning by strengthening the insti- 
tution, which he considered a very safe point of departure, for in general 
it could only dispose of the savings made by the people of the village, and 
could neither effect changes too rapid in their habits, nor a too sudden 
depreciation in money. 

As the loemboeng is a communal institution for which the village is 
responsible there was no need to give it an independent legal existence; 
when needful, the commune will appear in legal proceedings. 

If the loemboeng is to preserve its communal character, the creation of 
such institutions common to several villages must be avoided. In such a 
case the loemboeng might easily be considered as a governmental insti- 
tution and would thus lose its original co-operative character. Centrali- 
sation would also entail the transport from one village to another of the 
rice when borrowed or repaid, causing needless labour and expense. 

The loemboeng dessa soon became popular. Even in 1908, M. Carpen- 
tier Alting wrote: “ The native population rarely expresses its opinion on 
institutions recommended by the authorities, but they have repeatedly 
followed the example of their neighbours and asked permission to establish 
a loemboeng . These facts, combined with others, such as the care taken in 
the construction of the barns and the imposing ceremony of* opening, 
show that the institution finds favour with the population. ” 

From that time moreover good results began to appear: “ Though 
the influence of the loemboeng has not been so great as some expected, 
nevertheless it has frequently been observed that the working of the 
sawah (rice-fields) is improved, that mortgages have diminished and the 
number of petty thetts decreased. ” Though considering the seed -rice 
stores but temporary, and destined to disappear when the Javanese “QQpiz 
of age in money matters, ” the colonial government never wearies in im- 
proving their management. Their present importance is proved by the 
financial report of 1914 ; 

, Their number was then 12,716 (oi these 242 in the island of Sumatra) 
their stock, amost entirely free from any obligation to repay, amounted f p> 
2 > 753 >000 fiicols and their reserve in cash to 3,320,000 florins, while their 
debts amounted only to 920,000 florins. , ^ 

According to the latest rules, the loemboeng dessa is f ound^'M^ ^il 
of ^contributions in kind, from the people pf the .village 
by'c contribution, also in kind, from the goveaWp|/ 
lepton condition of repayment, with m* '*% the next . 

harvest. Almost everywhere the rice 

*>y thtfyembQen&Q,n$. as to t 

^te^wation in quality, ^ 

payment. If what the peasants give were used as seed the general dtminu- 
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tion of the yield would in a few years outweigh the advantage the 
loemboeng . 

When all debts are paid the rate of interest is reduced and a reset ve 
formed. ». f* l> 

The loemboeng is managed by a committee of three agriculturists and 
the headman of the village. The committeemen receive as remuneration 
a part of the joint profits. The books are kept by an accountant who trav- 
els from village to village. 

The beneficent influence of the loemboeng can be fully exercised only 
in villages where the people live almost exclusively by the cultivation of 
rice. It prevents the too rapid passage of the crop from the hands of 
the farmers to those of the dealers ; thus avoiding a great fall in the price of 
cereals during the harvest and immediately after, followed by a rise some 
months later, when the rice has been monopolised. At the present time 
the result of the wise management of the loemboeng is that the price re- 
mains almost invariable throughout the year, and this stability has a good 
effect on the feeding ot the people and the wages ol labourers. The cul 
tivator is also enabled to break up his land at the proper time, without undue 
haste. 


§ 3. Vide age banks. 

Where the cultivation of rice is not the only source of wealth, and 
where increasing means of communication encourage the producer to 
extend his trade by glowing crops for exportation, the loemboeng loses its 
importance and is soon replaced by a local bank. 

From tbe time when M. Carpentier Alting undertook the promotion of 
popular dredit he had a better opinion than M. de Wolff van Westerrode 
of the economic capacity ot the Javanese, and in his successive publications 
he shows that this opinion was continually growing stronger. In 1907 he 
wrote : "Among many of the natives, parsimony degenerates into avarice. 
They put away all their earnings and are contented with a very abstemious 
mode of life. But in strong contrast with these is the immense majority 
of the population, who live in utter thriftlessness. There are, unfortunately, 
very few who can find the golden mean in the rational distribution of their 
income and expenses. ” But here M. Alting finds extenuating circum- 
stances. "We must not be too ready to condemn this want of thriftand 
judgment in a people who live chiefly by agriculture, since their rponey 
returns come in once or twice a year and must be portioned out for the whole 
of the following year. The solution of this problem can only Tbe discovered 
by those who can arrange a system of income and expenditure, and who 
have sufficient strength of will to keep within it. It would be unreasonable 
to imagine that such qualities are common among the populace* ” In 
3:912, M. Alting asserts that the native invests his savings, if possible, in 
the purchase of land ,* if not, he buys houses or live-stock, or simply buries 
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his money in the earth ; as a last resort he takes his savings to the post- 
office, because he believes his secret is sale there, but he is not yet ripe for 
an agricultural credit bank. In 1914, M. Alting begins to show confidence ; 
" It is always desirable to observe objectively and not to take desire for 
reality ; yet to a man who observes carefully what is gomg on around him, the 
conviction will be^ntinually brought home, that the creation of a money 
market assists the feative population to increase and flourish, although 
the establishment and development of such a market meets with many 
hindrances which can only be overcome by degrees. It is also clear that 
the native has an evident inclination to economy, not taking the word in 
the limited sense of saving money, but as signifying the formation of 
capital. ” Lastly, in his report compiled on the occasion of the Univeisal 
Exhibition of San Francisco, M. Carpentier Alting says that the opinion 
so generally current that the native is thriftless and without any idea oi 
economy is founded on incomplete observations and conclusions. The 
Javanese cultivatoi, like all other men, desires possessions of bis own — 
land, a house, cattle or simply rice. But as to money his idea is different 
from ours. To him it is less a means of exchange than a special possession 
to be used in procuring luxuries. But now that there are many indispens- 
able things which the native can only obtain by means of mone} he is 
beginning to estimate it mote justly. Through the recent increase in the 
number of loemboeng and communal banks he has learnt that it is not ne- 
cessary to spend at once all his earnings to protect himself from robbery 
or from being cheated by his family. 

Working on these principles, the colonial administration is endeavour- 
ing gradually and without disconcerting suddenness, to free the people of 
Java from usury. 

This usury generally takes the form of long-term mortgage loans, and 
of advances. 


Mortgager at a high rate 01 interest an the most frequent form of agree- 
ment among natives, one man handing over to another his land, his fruit 
trees, or his houses as security for a debt, or selling them to him with right 
of redemption. 

Advances are made on standing crops o r with a contract of metayage 


by which the peasant pays to the lendei , instead of interest of any kind* 
hall the crop produced solely by his own labour. In 1913, mortgages were 
st$l so frequent that more than half the value of the crops found its way 
into the pockets of money-lenders. 

While condemning this system, M. Carpentier Alting seek$^ 
that it is inevitable ,-under the circumstances. According to him^thc 
lenders always need of the labour of the peasants to enable them to polled: 
their interest regularly, and as’ the natives have 

produce with regularity , the moMydendpiS|Cqti1^ ifrdrk 

except by means bf ^yapees. ’ ' Suq^^|ya?ee| no oth&t 

the rcgul^ J aid 

degenerate info usury uL, :;k ‘ 

. Where the loemboeng was insufficient for the exigencies of modernised 
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life, small local banks {dessabankjes) for credit and saving on a minute scale 
were’"established to aid the cultivators in freeing themselves from the 
capitalists by whom they were exploited. 

Save in exceptional cases no loan is made by such banks exceeding 
five florins (about ten francs). The maximum is absolutely fixed at ten 
florins. Repayment is made in four to six instalments, at intervals of a 
week or a fortnight. A monthly rate oi interest is generally calculated at 
2 %, and besides this there is a further addition of 6 or 8 % to the principal, 
which is not repaid without many previous formalities. 

By means of this addition to the principal the bank accumulates a 
considerable capital in a relatively short time. 

From the time of its establishment the little bank of the dessa has 
proved itself a great benefit to itinerant dealers and small tradesmen and 
artisans. Usurers who were accustomed to lend money at io % per day 
soon felt the effects. 

But the evolution of the dessabankjes could not go on without encoun- 
tering difficulties. The directors of the departmental bank of Magelang 
were still complaining in 1912 that the dessabankjes were managed by nat- 
ives without education, and they expressed a hope that the secondary 
schools for natives, opened some years previously by the colonial govern- 
ment, would bring about an improvement. In 1913 the same directors 
considered the cost of supervision too high, and in 1914 they asserted that 
the solvency of the cultivators still depended solely on the excellence of the 
crops, and that it was always very difficult to make a Javanese understand 
that he was expected to pay his debts unless it was absolutely impossible 
for him to do so. 

The echo of similar complaints is heard in the statement of the work' 
ing of a bank for fishermen at Tegal, although this bank is in a flourishing 
financial condition, showing a profit oi 11,000 florins, and having lent to 
fishermen sums amounting to 15,000 florins. 

The government, however does not allow itself to be discouraged, be- 
cause the beneficial influence, though indirect, is very evident. 

In his report prepared for the San Francisco Exhibition, M. Carpen- 
tier Alting describes the popular bank, after successive improvements, as 
a legally recognised body, the management of which is analogous to that of 
the loemboeng dessa. Its capital is in most cases formed by means ot a 
loan from the departmental bank and sometimes from the savings of the 
loemboeng dessa or from communal property. Compulsory deposits, 
already spoken of, are in part returned on the occasion of great fasts or 
important festivals. In some villages part of the deposits is converted 
into shares at from one to five florins pet 'shape. The identic of the 
debtor is ensured by taking fingef -prints, a very practical method 
imitated even by purely native institutions. 

In spite of these precautions, the dessa bank requires a surer basis 
than native credit, and also needs an institution which could utilise in 
a practical manner the capital resulting from the stirplus of the deports* 
This need is supplied by the departmental bank (afdeelmgsbdnk). * 1 ' • " 
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§ 4. The Departmental banks. 

According to the principle generally adopted by the Dutch colonial 
government the afdeelingsbank is linked with a pre-existing institution, 
the prijaji bank. In 1907, M. Carpentier Alting spoke of these banks in 
the following terms: “ In Java for about ten years past there have been 
societies which were established as savings-banks, and co-operative banks 
for making charitable loans to native employes ; they then began to lend 
their surplus funds to cultivators and artisans, and altered their rules in 
conformity with this new object. They are now called charitable loan, 
savings and agricultural credit banks. ” 

The rules of this new credit institution, originally drawn up by M.de 
Wolff van Westerrode, were altered as required. The present organisation 
of the afdeelingsbank is described by M. Alting in his report for the San Fran- 
cisco Exhibition. He says the sphere of operations of the departmental 
bank in Java is limited to one department, but in other possessions it 
extends sometimes to a whole province, or a district containing a population 
of from 250,000 to 1,000,000. If often has branches managed by notabil- 
ities of the country, European and native. 

Although its aims are philanthropic, and it offers no remuneration 
to its directors, the bank is managed on strictly commercial principles by 
a responsible manager — almost always a European — and a mixed staff. 
The central government gives all the needful grants (127,000 florins in 
1913). During the first years of the banks, the government lent them 
considerable sums at 4 % interest, to help them to form a capital. The 
interest was not paid by the bank but added to its reserve fund. From 
1913, the date of the foundation of the central bank, of which we shall 
presently speak, the government only lends for purposes which have too 
large an element of risk to allow of the Central Bank investing its funds 
in them (for instance, the importation of foreign cattle, the colonisation of 
other islands by Javanese, etc.). The resources of the banks are derived : 
(1) from their own reserves, formed of deposits made for periods of 
from three to twelve months with interest at from 4 to 6 % ; (2) sayings 
Withrawable without notice ; (3) deposits at 6 % interest per annum, 
compulsory for all borrowers, as in the local banks ; (4) current accounts 
with local institutions and communes, bearing interest at from 2 to 6 % ; 
and (5) loans. 

Departmental banks lend to native producers who belong to credit ' 
institutions for encouraging agriculture and fishing, and favour Jm, ' 

of productive labour, facilitating financial relations by bilfe , 

cheques, etc., The rate of: interest oh the loans tq the, srnall|st||^pp^^ v ; 
is from 12 to 18”, and sometimes 24 %. The > 

collective .guarantees — thus encouraging the^f^ “ 

Oj^Lortgages on common 

.ougtomary right of the peqple.to.ntl^g % 

h?^^oui;hood. A 'tm ? w * . ^ 
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It is evident that a local bank, resting on a foundation so insecure 
that it is obliged to require interest at 18 %, cannot enter into direct rela- 
tions with great international institutions of finance, nor yet with the 
government. Another intermediate link is needed to connect native with 
European society. For this reason the government in 1913 established 
a central bank, with an authorised capital of five million of florins. 


S 5. The central bank. 

The aim of this new institution is to procure the resources needful ior 
the working of popular credit institutions, and to administer uninvested 
deposits. The Central Bank exercises supervision over all these insti- 
tutions, and is authorised to carry out loan transactions, to make pur- 
chases of bills, and movable and immovable property in order to provide 
the needful resources. The employes of the Central Bank are appointed 
by the government, but paid by the Bank. The Bank undertakes, for 
payment, to keep the accounts of the popular banks. It pays to the cen- 
tral government on the original capital interest equal to that paid by the 
government itself (3.16 % in 1914). It lends to the departmental banks at 
6 %. Besides this the government has entrusted to the Central Bank the 
administration and distribution of special funds placed at its disposal to 
relieve disdress among the people (for instance the scarcity fmd), ul^tly, 
the Central Bank carries on an active propaganda to promote popular 
credit by distributing large numbers of booklets and pamphlets. 

* 

* * 

It is evident from this short sketch that popular credit in the Dutch 
East Indian possessions does not, as in other countries, rest on co-operation, 
and that it is still everywhere under the control of the administration by 
which it was established . 

It was impossible to act otherwise, because the spirit of co-operation 
was still too weak. The employes alone among the natives, as we have seen , 
founded co-operative savings-banks ( firijaji banks), but these with a few 
exceptions have all disappeared. Some attempts at co-operation among 
natives undertaken during the last few years have failed because 
bers thought only of their individual rights, and any 

sacrifice for the community. But these ^Hdvr^lS^a desire for pro- 
gress, and induced the government s the subject of legislation 

with regard to co-operariofi ^ l^Slatioh' which should as far as possible 
respect existing traditions. i ,r 

: " The feu|iefviSibn of Ideal’ institutions — banks and loemboeng dessa ~ 
iS^efilrnsted by th 1 goveminentto martins, itinerant native inspectors, each 
, WwWm supervises about fifty batiks and is in his turn under the depart- 
tod provincial authorities. A government inspector \regecf- 
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ungsadviseur) supervises the whole system of popular credit, and directs 
its working. He belongs to the Department of Internal Affairs and resides 
at Batavia. 

It may be presumed that popular credit has a great future in the Dutch 
East Indies ; at the close of 1913 the position of the different institutions, 
according to M. Carpentier Alting, was as follows : 


1st. Loemboeng dessa (in Java and Madura) 

(barns for storage of seed rice). 

Number: 12,282, Assets: 2,661,000 picols of padi (rice) worth 

in florins 2,988,000 

Inabilities : 218,000 picols of padi (rice) worth 

in florins 902,000 


2nd. Dessabanken (village banks). 

In Java and Madura: Number 1300. Assets in florins .... 800,000 

Liabilities 418,000 

(comprising deposits 

rising to fl 222,000) 

Other islands : Number 406. Assets in florins .... 112,000 

Liabilities (deposits) . . 109,000 


3rd. Afdedingshanken (Departmental banks). 



Number 


Inabilities 


Assets 

Due to the 
govern- 
ment 

Due to the 
central 
bank 

Deposits 

Special . 
Deposits 

Reserves 

, 

Java and Madura 

74 

fl.15,768,000 

25,000 

* 

872,000 

8,716,000 

4,728,000 

x, 427, nod 

Other islands. . 

6 

1,128,000 

47,000 

249,000 

249.000 

139.000 

49.000 
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NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO CREDIT. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


SAYER (Wynne): The Development of Agricultural Credit in India. — The Aericultural 
Journal of India. Vol. X, Part III. July, 1915, pp. 269-277. 


In the A^rtcultum* Journal of India Mr. Wynne Sayer, Assistant to 
the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, examines briefly the 
case for the establishment of Land Banks in India. The need for such 
banks is, he thinks, beyond question, in spite of all that has already been 
done to help cultivators through Agriculturists* Loans Acts, Agriculturists* 
Relief Acts and the acts dealing with co operative credit societies. The 
Indian cultivator is still as a rule so hampered by debt to priyate r .mppe|( , 
lenders that he can seldom find the capital necessary lot the carrying out 
of any permanent improvements on his land. Moreover, the cost of pro- 
duction in agriculture is increasing, especially the cost of cattle and 
labour, so that it tends constantly to become more and more difficult 
for the cultivator to obtain the capital which he requires in order to improve 
and develop his holding. The work of agricultural improvement in India, 
therefore, is compelled to wait upon the development of some scheme 
for providing long term loans at reasonable rates of interest. 

The writer gives a brief account of the system of “National Farm-land 
Banks** proposed for the United States, and described in an article in the 
Bulletin of May, 19x4. Briefly, the American proposal was to establish 
banks (eithet joint “stock or co-operative, at the option of the promoters) 
authorised 't& grant loans on first mortgages on agricultural land up to 
go p£r cent, of its value, and to issue bonds against the mortgages accept- 
— the loans to be used only for the purposes (1) of completing the pur- 
chase of the lands mortgaged, (2) improving and equipping such lands 
for agricultural purposes, (3) discharging debts secured by previous mort- 
gages on such lands. Banks for the same purposes might with success be 
established in India, provided that the special conditions in India were 
* taken into account. In the present stage of the eo-operative movement 
the Indian banks would probably be profit-making companies somewhat 
similar to the existing joint stock banks. It would perhapsbe necessary 
\ to submit the valuations made by the directors of the bank&tothe Revenue 

4 u"‘ * , * ‘ 1 

MwLwst * , s it 1 “ ' <• 1 
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authorities, for their approval, and to grant the banks special facilities for 
summary recovery in case of default. 

Mr. Wynne Sayer does not pretend to discuss the question in all its 
bearings. His article is suggestive rather than informative, and he asks 
only that in view of the remarkable results obtained by land banks in 
Europe, the question of establishig them in British India be taken into 
serious consideration. 


UNITED STATES. 


PUTNAM (George E.) : Agricultural Credit Legislation and tiie Tenancy Problem. 
The American Economic Review . Vol. V, No 4, December, I9i5> PP* 805-815. 


The chief point’ which Mr. Putnam examines in this article is the 
claim, so frequently made in recent discussions upon the credit problem in 
the United States, that the provision of cheap credit for agriculture would 
in itself be a remedy for what is generally referred to as the “evil” of ten- 
ancy. It is an undisputed fact that the proportion of tenant farmers 
among the farmers of the United States has been rapidly increasing ; 
and the situation is viewed in many quarters with a good deal of alarm, 
— hence the numerous proposals for land credit reform. 

Most readers will regret that the writer deals so briefly with a question 
which is of such grave moment to the future of American agriculture 
and which has given rise to so much specious and irrelevant argument ; 
but even within the limits which he has set himself, Mr. Putnam succeeds 
in making his views quite clear. 

He first recapitulates briefly what has actually been done in recent 
years in the matter of legislation upon agricultural and land credit, Seven 
states have passed laws for the organisation of co-operative credit associa- 
tions, but these associations, it is recognised, are of minor importance 
by comparison with the institutions for the provision of long-term land 
credit which have been established in a number of states. Massachusetts, 
Utah and Wisconsin have provided for the formation of competitive fm$a~ : 
.land banks under state supervision ; the New York legislature has establish- 
ed the band Bank of the State of New York, an institution owned jsmd 
controlled by local savings and loan associations ; while Missouri, ** ** ' 1 v ? ? 
and Oklahoma have adopted some system of state loans,^ 
hope of solving the rural credit problem through private j 
measures have certain features in common. They all 
vicing loans, repayable by amortization, 
ent usual, and for the, issue of bonds, < 

' They 

shall produce u$g>|J 
J attempts no more J 
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method of making loans and by giving greater mobility to funds seeking 
safe investment ; while a second type, represented by the laws of Missouri, 
Montana, New York and Oklahoma, seeks to secure a material reduction 
in the farmer's rate of interest either through the organisation of a strong 
central bank or through some programme of state aid. 

The writer then proceeds with his main questions. Is it desirable 
to curtail the growth of tenancy ? and, If any reform measure succeeds 
in strengthening the borrowing power of all farmers, will it necessarily im- 
prove the tenant farmer’s prospect of becoming ani owner? He answers the 
first in the affirmative ; the second in the negative. 

A system of tenant farming is bad, he says, from the point of view 
of agricultural progress, because the tenant’s methods of tillage are waste- 
ful ; bad from the social point of view, because the tenant, with no property 
ties, takes little interest in the development of a wholesome community 
life ; and bad also from the wider social point of view, because if tenancy 
becomes a permanent condition there will arise a division into classes and 
an inequality of opportunity entirely opposed to the spirit of American 
institutions. Therefore it is desirable that tenancy should be, not a 
recognised condition or status, but merely a stage towards ownership. 
Admitting this, to what extent is it true that the tenant is compelled at 
present to remain a tenant because cheap and abundant credit is not 
available for his use ? 

Apparently to a limited extent only. The increase in tenancy in the 
last twenty-five years is to be attributed, not so much to defects in the land 
credit system as to the fact of rising land values. The great increase in 
prices for agricultural products led, especially after 1900, to a phenomenal 
rise in the value of land. The farmers themselves, merchants, bankers 
and private investors generally, have, been, and still are, imbued with the 
spirit of speculation ; and land throughout the whole country, though par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, is being held in the hope of its yielding an 
unearned increment. As the writer says, “ The immediate effect of this 
speculative activity has been to raise the value of laud far above the capi- 
talization of its rent at the current rate of interest. It has placed a premium 
on tenancy and wasteful* farming. Investigations of the Department 
of Agriculture covering three representative areas in three essentially .^ri- 
cultural states have shown conclusively that the present ratio of 'falrn &fn- 
ingvS to expenses is extremely unfavourable to land ownership. ** In other 
words, the rapid rise in land values which has been taking place has made it 
profitable to own land where the intention has been to sell at some future 
time, but more profitable to rent land when the question has been simply 
one of making a living out of agriculture* 

If the speculative element in dealings in land were eliminated, the 
price of agricultural land would soon adjust itself to the land's income- 
yielding powder ; and undoubtedly it would then be easier for a tenant 
fanner to become, within a reasonable number of years, the owner of Ms 
farm.. But there is nothing to prove that the provirion^^rqdit faeries- 
available to all farmers would do anything to check invest- 
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meats; and in fact, other things remaining equal, the provision of credit 
for land purchase would have quite the opposite result, stimulating instead 
of curtailing the desire to acquire land in the hope of reaping profit out 
of rising land values. Any scheme, in fact, which is intended to help ten- 
ant farmers must be limited to tenant farmers ; but, so easy is it in America 
to raise the cry of “ class legislation, ” that it would probably not be poss- 
ible to impose such a limitation. It would, however, be possible to restrict 
within narrow limits the amount which any individual might borrow ; to 
limit the purpose for which loans would be granted solely to acquiring land ; 
and to make it a condition that the land should be cultivated for a definite 
period of years or until the loan is repaid. 

Any such scheme must, in Mr. Putnam’s opinion, be the work of the 
federal Government. Direct aid for tenants in the acquisition of their 
farms is beyond the province of private initiative, and cannot be left to 
the individual states any more than could the administration of the Home- 
stead Act be left to them. What could be left within the province of the 
states is the question of providing landowners with greater facilities for 
obtaining long-term credit, and the necessary capital might be furnished by 
land credit banks working for profit, incorporated under state laws, super- 
vised by state officers, and authorised to issue bonds on the security of 
approved farm mortgages. But with regard to the question of helping 
tenants to become owners Mr. Putnam concludes that the larger programme 
of direct aid is one to be instituted by the federal Government, and in his 
opinion, it is as logical for that Government to grant special aid to the 
young man desiring to own a farm as it was to adopt the free land policy 
which made ownership rather than tenancy the characteristic form of 
land tenure in the -United States. 


HERRICK {Myron T.) ; Some, Bad Rural Credit Laws. — The Economic World . NeW Series 
Voi. X, No. 21. November 20, 1915. 


Mr. Herrick’s article is a reprint of an address which he delivered before 
* the Illinois Bankers’ Association at its meeting in October, 193:5. . 

The rural credit movement in the United States, according to Mr. 
Herricks’ view, has got thoroughly out of hand, largely, if not entirely, 
1 because, the Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion adopted towards it an unsympathetic attitude and left i%e ; ' 

.to be solved^ithout the benefit of its expert advice. Jfrs, 
regulated private enterprise and a wider extension of j 
have been discarded as a -Solution. 1 The introduction < * 
in mottg^ag The aimJjfS 1 

palates, instep 

the Effective use of resources. Cheap : 
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haws dealing with agricultural or with land credit in some form have 
been passed in fourteen states, in the Philippines, and in Porto Rico, while 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 contains a clause which authorizes National 
Ranks to invest a certain proportion of their funds in farm mortgages. 
These laws are of widely differing types, some merely legalising co-operative 
credit associations, some extending the powers of existing building and 
loan associations, some (like the New York law) establishing a central land 
credit institute ; but, with the exception of the California law, they all, 
(it is asserted) in one w r ay or another violate the fundamental principles of 
sound banking. The laws passed in Massachusetts, New York, North Car- 
olina and some other states, which aim at encouraging rural co-operative 
credit, are all, in Mr. Herrick's opinion, equally bad, and are doomed to fail 
to achieve their avowed object of encouraging thrift, the cause of which will 
lose rather than gain by the granting of exemptions from taxation, the 
restriction of dividends and the mere granting of cheap loans. American 
farming is now too far advanced to require tax exemptions or any* other 
form of state aid ; all that is needed in each state is a general law legalising 
for associations whatever is now legal for incorporated companies. Under 
such laws the farmers would, it is claimed, be able to organise and conduct 
whatever banking or commercial enterprises ’ would best help them. 

With regard to land credit, what is needed again is not special exemp- 
tion and privilege, but “ legislation of a general nature, avahaMe foj 
persons irrespective of class, ” easier methods for proving titles to fairid, aiicf 
more effetive means for regulating the issue of bonds and debentures. 

The writer of the article is recognised as a keen student of agricul- 
tural credit problems and he has a wide knowledge of existing systems in 
many countries. He is, therefore, entitled to be heard with respect ; and, 
even if we make due allowance for rhetoric, it is a matter for serious con- 
sideration when he recommends “ wiping laws off the statute books, ” and 
speaks of “ the storm of objectionable legislation that has recently laid 
waste the country. ” 


MORMAN (James B.) : Principles of Rural Credits, i vol. pp, 296. — The Rural Science* 
Series . The Macmillan Company ; New York. 1915. 

Dr. John Tee Coulter in an introduction to this volume explains that 
the work is based on the material found in Senate Document 2x4 and a num- r 
ber of other papers not ordinarily available to the general reader, and that 
the motive of the book is in fact the presentation of that material in some- 
thing like popular form. The D&mnmt in question has already been re- 
viewed here (1 ) and onr readers are also familiar with the work of the two 
Commissions of enquiry which collected the information contained in, it {2), 

(1) See the Bulletin , September, 1914, p. 38. • ^ % ^ '' J 'A 

(3) Articles appeared in the Bulletin of May, 1914, p. 80 and November, 1914, p. 83. 1 / 
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Mr. Morman deals in Part I with f ‘ Methods of Financing Farmers in 
European Countries, ” and he has been well advised in re-arranging his 
material, dividing it by subjects and not by countries. Thus he deals, for 
example, in separate chapters with “ Personal Credit fo r the landowning 
Farmer,” " Co-operative Farm Mortgage or Long-Term Credit, ” and *' Non 
Co-operative Farm Mortagage 03 Long-Term Credit. ” The last chapter of 
Part 1 is devoted to a summary of the “ Characteristics of European 
mortgage Credit.” 

Part II is entitled “ A" Constructive Credit System for American 
Farmers ” but even if the author’s moderate proposals were all adopted and 
put into practice the result would hardly amount to the establishment of a 
system. What he says, in effect, is this : Protect the farmers against usury; 
encourage them to form co-operative societies by enacting suitable laws in 
the separate states: adopt a simpler and less expensive system of land re- 
gistration ; and, having helped them so far, leave them free to make the 
best terms they can with investors for the use of capital. Speaking of mort- 
gagecredit for instance, he says: " But if, by legal enactment, the amortiza- 
tion of farm mortgages should in future be made compulsory, then it would 
make little difference whether the farmers themselves, private capital, 
or the state furnished the money for the purpose. What the farmer needs 
more than anything else are mortgage loans at reasonable rates of interest, 
the privileges of the amoitization system and protection from the evils of 
foreclosure. He does suggest that the states should make long-term loans 
to farmers on first mortgage at reasonable rates of interest and on the amort- 
ization plan of repayment, but he states clealy that such loans should be 
granted merely as a temporary measure, with the object of giving the fann- 
ers immediate relief against the present crude and expensive mortgage 
system ” until they can establish their own co-operative credit societies. 

• It will be seen that Mr. Morman regards legislation upon agricultural 
and land credit as a matter for the separate states ; but he urges that the 
federal Government should undertake an educational propaganda for the 
purpose of instructing the farming classes in the principles of agricultural 
co-operation and on the proper use of credit. 


ITALY. 


GARBERINI (Gustavo) : Questioni di credito agrario. La destinaztqnb 
(Agricultural Credit Questions : The Object of the Loans). In the “ Rivisf^ <ii 
caiia”, Rome, N° 56, December 31st* 1915. " : * 
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the generally accepted opinion that the strict adherence to this principle is 
one of the fundamental conditions of the success of agricultural credit, main- 
tains that it is a mistake which prevents the development of credit. Above 
all, the introduction ot the object as a factor in granting loans implies that 
the'credit is given, not to the tanner who applies for it, but to such and such 
agricultural operation considered in itself. The personal factor passes into 
the second line or disappears almost entirely, and the borrower* in place of 
being the person who insures the utilisation of the capital obtained, becomes 
a mere instrument in the hands of the Institute which has granted the loan. 
It follows that the capital loses to a large extent the efficacy which it would 
have if the person who obtained the loan had the unlettered use of it to meet 
varying and successive needs. The utility of the capital is, accordingly, 
much reduced, and itma> be affirmed without exaggeration that the interest 
payable on agricultural loans, even when it is lower than the commercial 
rate of interest, is generally very heavy. Independently of these theoretic- 
al considerations, to fix strictly the object of the loans results in inconveni- 
ences which put agricultural credit in a position of inferiority as compared 
with other forms of credit. 

The writer ot the article, summarising his ideas, maintains that agricul- 
tural credit will only really deserve to be so called when it is granted to the 
agriculturist, the application to agriculture of the sum borrowed being con- 
sidered as assured by the habitual occupation of the borrower,, and that, to 
this end, it is necessary to adopt a different principle in the - grantin^p||he 
loans. What should be kept in view is not the importance of the agricul- 
tural operation, which is often intentionally exaggerated, but the economic 
standing of the farmer, the size of his farm and certain moral factors, all of 
these being estimated as in commercial credit transactions. Any other 
form of agricultural credit is artificial and ineffective, even if not actually 
harmful. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Das Scbwbizerische B&nkwesen in den Jahren 1906-1913. Bearbeitet im Stattetischen 
* Bureau der Schwdzerischen Nationalbank {The Swiss Banking System in the years 1906 

/ * to 19x3. Report compiled by the Statistical Bureau of the Swiss National Bank). Berne, 

St&mpli & C., 1915 69 pp. 


The Statistical Bureau of the Swiss National Bank had already publish- 
ed in 1910 in the “ Review of Swiss Statistics ” ( Zeitschrift fur schweize- 
i siatistik) the results of the researches made regarding the Swiss Banks 
I period 1906-190 8 . In the year 1912 of this Review, the Bureau 
ted this report by adding the data relating to 1909. The 
. report how under notice, which embraces the period from 1906 to 1913, 
has recently appeared and completes the two previous reports. ; . 
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The report discusses in detail the aggregate balance sheets of the Swiss 
banks examined by the Statistical Bureau of the Swiss National Bank. These 
numbered 335 in 1906, 337 in 1907, 341 in 1908, 342 in 1909, 340 in 1910, 
336m 1911, 315 in 1912 and 307 in 1913. 

Hermann Schneebeli, Secretary of the Statistical Bureau, who compiled 
the report, was obliged first of all to overcome a serious difficulty, that of 
classifying so large a number of undertakings. 

He has partially modified the principles upon which the classification 
adopted in the previous reports was based and has now grouped the banks 
as follows : From the point of view of their economic character (wirtschaft- 
liche Form) they have been classified in 8 groups instead of 6 groups ; from 
the point of view of their juridical character {rechtliche Form) 5 groups have 
been fixed instead of four. 

The Swiss credit establishments, considered according to their economic 
character are thus grouped : 

(1) Swiss National Bank (, Schweiz Nationalbank ); (2) Cantonal banks 
{ Kantonalbanken ); (3) Large banks (Grossbanken) ; (4) Local and medium 
sized banks (Lokal u. Mittelbanken ) ; (5) Loan and savings banks {Spar- u. 
Leihkassen) ; (6) Mortgage banks {Hypothekbanken) ; (7) Savings banks 
(Sparkassen) ; (9) Banking trusts ( Trustbanken ). 

According to their juridical character they are thus grouped: 

(1) Swiss National Bank {Schweiz Nationalbank ); (2) Endowed State 
Institutions {Staatsinstitute mit Dotation) ; (3) Share Companies {Aktiens- 
gesellschaften) ; (4) Co-operative Societies ( genossenschaften ); {5} Other In- 
stitutions ( tlbrige Institute). 

The aggregate transactions of the banks has increased steadily from 
6,999,268,000 francs in 1906 to 10,724,562,000 francs in 19x3, and the 
mortgage loans, which form one of the most important parts of - their 
business, have increased almost in the same proportion. The amount of 
the mortgages has in fact increased from 2,545,000,000 francs in 1906 to 
3,863,000,000 francs in 1913. The proportion between the mortgages and 
the total business done has scarcely varied during the years under 
consideration, having oscillated slightly round 36 %, 
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Introduction. 


The question of increasing the home production of food is one which 
has long engaged the attention of political thinkers in the United Kingdom 
as the country is dependent upon imported foodstuffs to an extent which, 
even in normal times, has given rise to considerable anxiety. During 
the present War, the question has naturally become more acute. The rise 
in the price of wheat has, of itself, induced the farmers to increase the 
amount of wheat sown and a considerably larger acreage was harvested in 
1915 than in 1914. The increase, however, has been partly at the expense 
of other crops, and the actual increase of food production was not as great 
as a glance at the figures for wheat alone might suggest. 

In the hope of obtaining practical proposals for increasing the produc- 
tion, three Departmental Committees were appointed in June by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland and 
by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
“to consider and report what steps should be taken by legislation . of other- 
wise for the sole purpose of maintaining and, if possible, increasing the pre- 
sent production of food” in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. The 
Committees were presided over respectively by Tord Milner, by Mr. Eugene 
Wason, M. F., and by Mr. T. W. Russell, M. P. (Vice President of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland). 

The terms of reference instructed the Committees to consider the 
question “ on the assumption that the war may be prolonged beyond 
the harvest of 1916 " and the English Committee, deeming that if an 
emergency was likely to exist after the harvest of 1916, there were cer- 
tain steps which would only be effective if taken immediately, presented 
in Jnly an Interim Report, reserving for further deliberation othei matters 
affecting the home-grown food supply in regard to which the same urgency 
for an immediate decision did not exist. Their Final Report was published 
in October, The Scottish and Irish Committees, on the othei band, com- 
pleted their investigations and presented their Reports in August. With the 
Majority Report of the Irish Committee was presented also a Minority Re- 
port by Sir Horace Plunkett, Founder and President of the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society and for a number of years Vice-President of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

In- considering the various Reports, of which we shall now give a re- 
sume, it will be helpful to bear in mind the differences in the relative im- 
portance of the various crops and the various classes of live-stock in 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. These differences are indicated 
by the following Table, which also shows tie changes which had taken 
place in the area under crops and the number of Jive-stock a$ the result 
of the European War before the Committees* were appointed, } * 



Area of Crops and Number of Live Stock in 1915 and in 1914 . ( 1 ) 
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§ i. The interim report of the English committee. 


In its Interim Report, the Departmental Committee on the Produc- 
tion of Food in England and Wales stated that at an early stage in 
their deliberations they were led to conclude that the only method of 
effecting a substantial increase in the gross production of food in 
England and Wales consisted in restoring to arable cultivation some 
of the poorer grass land that had been laid down since the seventies. 
In this way a large increase in the area under wheat might be obtained 
upon the existing arable land, while the newly broken up grass might 
be devoted to the later sown crops displaced by wheat. They 
accepted the opinion that an increase in the area under arable cnltivation 
would, with proper fanning, add to the production of wheat and other crops 
for human consumption, without diminishing the capacity of the country 
to maintain its existing live-stock and its output of meat and milk. While 
a greater or more effective employment of labour would be required, the 
Committee were led to believe that over the larger part of the country nq 
such serious shortage of agricultural labour existed as would render their 
proposals impracticable. They considered, also, that something might be 
done to assist the farmer in carrying out the work that he was desired 
to undertake by an organisation of the supplies of labour-saving machinery 
and of manure. 

Tc increase the production of wheat, oats and potatoes, the Committee 
pointed out, it would be necessary for the fanners to sacrifice the compar- 
ative certainty of their present profits, ta change some of their methods, 
to alter their rotations and to increase their arable cnltivation in the face 
of a shortage of labour. In addition they would have to run the risk, not 
only of uncertain seasons, but of a fall in the price of wheat at the conclu- 
sion of the War, To insure a general movement in the desired direction, 
the Committee considered it essential that a minimum price should be 
guaranteed for a period of several years. 

As to the amount of the minimum price and the number of years for 
which it should be promised, varying opinions had been expressed. After 
careful consideration, the Committee decided to recommend a guarantee 
of a minimum price of 45s. a quarter for all marketable home-^rown wheat 
for a period of four years. They estimated that, if such a guarantee were 
given, the area cropped with wheat, which was just under 2,000,000 acres, 
would be increased by at least another million acres in 1916, in which case 
there would be 4 or 5 million quarters more wheat grown at home, or fully 
six weeks' additional supply for the whole of the United Kingdom. For 
many years before the great fall in prices, which commenced in the later 
seventies, the acreage under wheat m England and Wales was constantly 
well over 3,000,000 and in one year was as high as 4,200,000. The Com- 
mittee were of opinion that, during the period of the proposed guarantee, 
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the average annual wheat production which prevailed in the early seventies 
might hf Once more attained and even exceeded. 

As to the method of carrying out the guarantee, the Committee recom- 
mended that payment to the farmer should be regulated by the difference 
between 45s . and the f ' Gazette ' ' average price of wheat for the year in which 
the, wheat is harvested, the farmer being left free to dispose of his produce 
in the open market. 

/ The Committee noted the objection to their proposal that it was conceiv- 
able that no great quantity of additional wheat might be produced beyond 
what would have been grown had no guarantee been offered, and that the 
State might, if Wheat prices fell, be obliged to pay a considerable sum for 
'a comparatively unimportant result. Rejecting as unworkable in practice 
the suggestion that the guarantee should be limited to the additional wheat 
grown by farmers over and above their pre-war production, measured by 
the harvest of 19x3, the Committee recommended that the guarantee should 
be confined to those farmers who were able to show that they had made a 
reasonable effort to increase the production of wheat. As a test they pro- 
posed that a farmer claiming the grant should be asked to show (a) that 
he had increased his area under arable production by at least one-fifth 
over the similar area in October, 1913, or, in the alternative (b) that 
at least one-fifth of his total acreage under grass and annual crops was 
actually under wheat. 

This should, however, represent only the minimum of effort required 
to secure recognition. 

The Committee considered the question whether, if a minimum pice 
was secured to the farmer, there should not be a maximum price at which 
the Government would have the right to take over all homegrown wheat. 
Without recommending this proposal, which they desired further to con- 
sider, the Committee suggested that if, in the opinion of the Government, a 
maximum price was desirable, it should be fixed at not less than 55s. per 
quarter. 

A further recommendation of the Committee was that the Government 
should, without delay, create a local organisation which, in every diprict, 
should giVe farmers a clear lead as to the crops which are considered de- 
sirable. fhe procedure suggested is set out in an Appendix to the Report 
and is as follows : ; , , , , 

(x) An organisation under the President of the Board of Agriculture 


and Fisheries shall be specially constituted for the purposeof ? cartj«gqu|. , 
the scheme. 

(2) A communication shall be sent to each County i 
%r scheme, and enclosing a statement shoyd&g 
{4 ; the area un<&f-t&£' plough and the acreages 
potatoes in * the ; , f y^pl'^§73 and i< 
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ment of small committees in all Rural Districts within its area, and in any 
Urban Districts containing an appreciable amount of agricultural land. 

(4) The district committee should usually consist of about five mem- 
bers, of whom at least two should be farmers. If necessary, the district 
Committees should, at the expense of the Board of Agriculture and Fisher- 
ies be empowered to obtain the professional assistance of local surveyors 
and valuers. 

{5) Each district committee should be furnished by the central 
authority with detailed statements showing, for the district generally, and 
for each parish within its boundaries, (a) the area under the plough and the 
acreages of the above-mentioned crops at the specified dates, and (b) the 
share which the district should endeavour to contribute to the county 
total. 

(6) The district committee should then proceed to consider the cap- 

acity of each farm within its area to furnish the desired increase, and the 
willingness of each individual farmer to undertake his share of the task ; 
and report the result as soon as possible to the central authority, together 
with all information as to the requirements of farmers in the area with regard 
to special labour and machines, manures, etc. : * 

(7) The district committee will continue to inform the central 
authority as to the progress of the scheme, and as to any particular 
difficulties or requirements which may arise. 

The Committee noted that the success of the policy of increasing the 
arable area must depend to some extent upon the attiwde of landowners. 
They considered that the landowner should be willing to relax any restrict- 
ive covenants in the agreements with the fanners Which prohibit the break- 
ing-up of pasture land. They also considered that the guarantee of a min- 
imum price for wheat should not constitute a reason for increasing the rent, 
but believed that the goodwill of the landowners could be relied upon to 
make special legislation unnecessary . They further suggested that the 
landowners should co-operate with the Government by insisting that their 
tenants shall farm well. 

The effect of tl% proposed guarantee upon the wages of agricultural 
labour was briefly touched upon in the Interim Report. Wages had been 
rising before the War and had risen further since the War, and the Committee 
expressed the opinion that, if the farmers received the guarantee suggested, 
they ought at once to raise still further the wages of their labourers. The 
Committee, with some exceptions, were not convinced that it was necess- 
ary to apply compulsion in order to ensure a rise in wages,, but they were 
fully agreed that if it did not result naturally from the guarantee, it would 
be desirable to take further steps to ensure it. In the meantime, they 
urged that an inquiry into agricultural wages throughout the country 
should be instituted, so that complete information might be available. 
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§ 2. The formation of county war agricultural committees, 

AS RECOMMENDED IN THE INTERIM REPORT. 


Following upon the issue of the Interim Report, Lord Selbome, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture, convened a series of conferences in London, 
Bristol, Norwich, Shrewsbury, and York, at which he explained the atti- 
tude of the Government towards the recommendations made and the steps 
which he proposed to take. 

Addressing a meeting of representatives of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, the Central Chamber of Agriculture, the National Farmers" Union, 
and other organisations, which was held in London on August 26th., Lord 
Selborne remarked that shortly after the Report had been received the agri- 
cultural returns for 1915 came to hand. As compared with 1913, there 
were 500,000 more acres of wheat under cultivation, an increase of nearly 
30 per cent,, while the increase in cattle was 384,000 and in sheep 450,000. 
, In view of these remarkable figures, of the fact that the call of agricultural 
labourers to the colours would be very heavy in the coming year, of the 
superabundant harvests in Canada and Australia, and of the financial 
stringency which would prevail after the war, the Government had decided 
that they would not incur the additional financial liability involved in the 


proposed guarantee of a minimum price for wheat. He intended, however, 
to adopt the valuable recommendation that the county councils should be 
asked to act as the link between the Board of Agriculture and the farmer. 

In subsequent speeches _ Lord Selbome explained in some detail the 
organisation which he proposed to ask the County Councils to create. The 
proposals were also formally set forth in a “Scheme for the Appointment 
of War Agricultural Committees” which was submitted to the County 
Councils. Thus “ Scheme ” we reproduce in full: 

“ County Committees. — Each County Council shall appoint a War 
Agricultural Committee for the County. 


" The Committee may consist either of an existing Committee or, sub- 
committee of the Council with co-opted members or it may be constituted jo r 
this special purpose. In any event it will have no statutory basis. "§Phat- 
ever be the method of formation adopted the Committee should^ 
representative of all the agricultural interests of the County, whethei 
owhers, - farmers, labourers, and others. In those ’ Counties wjrep*. 
mittees have already been established to deal with tj he 
labour, it will obviously be desirable to, co-ordinate their work with that 
of the War Agricultural Committee, and it is very impqr^nt iliat the Com- 
mittee should include representatives of the Chamber 

aad^ .otjber Agticultural .■ 
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staff of the Council will be allowed to give the Committee such help as 
they can. 

" The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries will nominate one of their 
Commissioners or Inspectors to act as their Bocal Representative for the 
purpose of the scheme, and it is hoped that be will he invited to attend the 
meetings of the Committee. 

“ District Sub-Committees . — The County Council or the War Agricul- 
tural Committee when formed shall appoint a local committee for the area 
of each Rural District in the County, and of each Urban District Which 
contains any considerable amount of agricultural land, to be composed 
of persons representing the various agricultural and horticultural interests 
of the District. 

“ In most cases the utility of the local committee will depend upon the 
choice of its Chairman and its Clerk. 

" Functions of the Committees, — The principal functions of the Commit- 
tees will be as follows : 

“ (t) To organise the supply of agricultural labour within the County. 

‘ f The Board will arran ge for the supply to each County Committee of the 
information available under the National Registration Act as to the number 
of agricultural labourers in each Rural or Urban District in the County.. 
The County Committee should then ask the Sub Comitdtt^^ td/cbtsider 
and report whether the supply of agricultural labour in the ' Dislil^^,, 
adequate, and if not, as to the extent of the deficiency. These reports should 
be considered by the County Committees in consultation with the Labour 
Exchange officials with a view to meeting any deficiency as it arises by pro- 
moting co-operation in the use of labour, by the transfer of labour from an- 4 
other District, and by the employment of women or otherwise. County Com- 
mittees may well devote particular attention to the possibility of training 
Women and encouraging them to engage in agricultural work on the lujes 
that have been successfully adopted by certain County and Provincial 
Councils. 

(2) To consider how the production of food in the County can be 
maintained and, if possible, increased, always acting in close co-operation 
With the landowners, farmers, labourers and the members of the rural com- 
munity. 

* The Board will supply to each County Committee figures showing 
ike acreage under the various crops and grass in each Petty Sessional Divi- 
sion at the present time and in earlier years, which will be a guide to the 
extent to which an increase in the area under arable cultivation- be 
, practicable. 

“ The County Committees should endeavour, through the agency of 
the local committees, to promote an increased production of those crops or 
stock which can be produced to the best advantage in the various Districts* 
\bkci will be to the greatest advantage to the State during the War. The prin- 
need at present ' % 'ah"ificrCa^d ; ^ffitiuciion of wheat, oats,^tatoes* 
wa£, ' bacofi. . The#rdWmcidl A4yisory i C6uir^‘S5r' 

Edueaiion ymidS he consulted as to the"^#%iean$ bf enablihg 
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the services of the staff of the Agricultural College or Research Institution 
of the Province to be made use of in aid of the purposes of the scheme, 
and the Committees should endeavour to persuade farmers to avail them- 
selves of such services. Members of public bodies, such as the Chamber 
of Agriculture, the Farmers' Union, local agricultural societies, and the 
Agricultural Organisers and Instructors of the Counties should also be 
employed to advise as to the best and most profitable use of land. 

“ Efforts should be made to stimulate increased food production by 
villagers as well as by farmers. Cottagers and allotment holders should be 
encouraged to live on the produce from their gardens and allotments as 
much as possible and to increase their production of potatoes, vegetables, 
pigs and poultry. 

" (3) To obtain information as to the requirements and supply of 
(a) agricultural implements and machinery, and ( b ) fertilisers and feeding- 
stuffs, and to report to the Board any deficiencies in these respects, or in 
the facilities for obtaining delivery, and also to encourage and promote co- 
operation amongst farmers for the procuring of supplies and machinery and 
for mutual assistance in the case of the latter. 

" {4) Generally to assist and advise landowners, farmers and labourers 
in the County, and to inform the Board of any special difficulties which may 
come to their notice. ” 

In the covering letter, dated September i8th., 1915, which accompanied 
this circular, it was stated that with regard to the expenses of the Commit- 
tees it was not suggested that any call should be made upon the rates. Ford 
Selbome hoped that the County Councils would be willing to lend such as- 
sistance as they could from the staff which remained at their disposal, and 
that, for the rest, most of the work would be done by volunteers. But cert- 


ain expenses would necessarily be incurred in respect of clerical assistance, 
printing, stationery, postage, etc., and these would be defrayed out of public ’ 
funds npto an amount which would be fixed in the case of each county. 

' The Gotinty Councils responded warmly to the appeal arid War Agricul- 
tural Committees were quickly formed . They are now actively carrying Pit 
the functions assigned to them (1). 7 ;'’° 1/1 / 7 1 , 

In another important respect the Government adopted the re^nrinehd- 


ations of the Interim Report. Speaking at Norwich on Septerpbdr ’X&Ste, 
Uord Selbome was able to announce that the skilled farm-workers I&16 ' cbifld 
not be replaced, such as forerrieh, stcckmen, ahft 

mithsi engine drivers, or thatchers, would be placed Oh thei 
munition-workers and would not be accepted as recruits. 

rv' ' 1 f ** 1 * 1 1 * 

„ ! ‘ ' f a/l'BE FINAL REPOST OF THE EN< 
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character than the Interim Report. The Government having decided not 
to adopt the recommendation that a minimum price for wheat should be 
guaranteed, the Committee did not farther discuss the proposal. They ex- 
pressed the opinion, however, that there was great need to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the soil by stimulating more intensive cultivation and by bring- 
ing under the plough a large area of land at present wastefully devoted 
to inferior pasture. 

During the past 40 years nearly 4,000,000 acres of arable land had been 
converted into grass, and the process of conversion was still going on. The 
Committee received evidence that a great deal of this land would produce 
twice as much meat and milk when under the plough as when in permanent 
grass, and that more, and not less, stock would be maintained on it if it 
were restored to arable cultivation, while it would also be producing corn 
for human consumption. 

It did not follow that the larger gross returns from arable farming- 
would. always be attended by a corresponding profit to the farmer. The 
Committee were, however, assured that for some 5 ears prior to the War 
arable farming had been remunerative on all but the wettest and heaviest of 
soils, that it afforded opportunities for profit not open to grazing, and, 
particularly, that it could be intensified and cheapened by the employ- 
ment of machinery in such a manner as to render it possible to pay a higher 
wage to the agricultural labourers. Under the condition of rising prices 
prevailing before the War, farmers might have been left to arrive gradually 
at new methods by the spread of education and the force of example. But, 
in view of the present emergency, it appeared to the Committee that the 
action of the State might be called in to hasten the process. 

Pointing out that one method of obtaining a substantial increase 
from the present arable area was the additional use of artificial manures con- 
taining phosphates and nitrogen, the Committee made various suggestions 
for increasing the supply or reducing the cost of such fertilisers. 

Sulphate of ammonia is produced in large quantities in England and 
some 300,000 tons are annually exported to other countries. The Commit- 
tee recommended that the Government should arrange with those who 
control the production that a sufficient supply should be available for 
farmers at as near pre-war price as possible, using, if necessary, their 
powers to restrict exports for the pui pose. 

They further suggested that, as freights from the United States are 
extremely heavy, shipping arrangements should be made for the importa- 
tion at lower rates of Florida and Tennessee phosphate rock. .Similar 
arrangements could also be made for the importation of such Chilian 
nitrate of soda as might be required for use in addition to the home-pro- 
duced sulphate of ammonia. 

The production of superphosphate requiring large quantities of sul- 
phuric acid, which is also required for war purposes, the Committee recom- 
mended that steps should be taken to assist superphosphate makers to 
speed up their acid-producing plants. 
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The Committee further advised that the export even of the lower 
grades of basic slag should be prohibited or closely restricted. 

In regard to feeding-stuffs the Committee notqd with satisfaction the 
work of the Board of Agriculture in disseminating information as to the 
nutritive value of the various feeding stuffs available They recommended 
that this propaganda should be extended and that the Board should confer 
with the makers of oil-cakes as to the best means of extending the sources 
of manufacture and cheapening the supply of feeding stuffs to the farmer, 
if necessary by limiting the re-export of such materials from England. 

The Committee recommended that the Board of Agriculture should 
take immediate steps to stimulate the breeding of pigs, as animals which 
can be most rapidly increased in numbers, turn to account food which is 
now largely^ wasted, and also provide the meat most widely- consumed by 
the working classes. 

To relieve the existing shortage of agricultural labour, it was urged that 
steps should be taken directed to (i) the retention of skilled workers on 
the farms ; (2) the better organisation of women's labour, and (3) the re- 
lease of soldiers still in England for farm work at time of pressure. 

Though hot allowed to enlist, skilled men were still leaving the f aims for 
other forms of Government work, such as employment at military camps and* 
munition factories. The Committee suggested that .this should be discour- 
aged. 

The number of women employed in farm work was already consider- 
ably above the normal, but, with proper organisation it could have been 
greatly increased. County committees were recommended to make pro- 
vision for training women in their areas, and it was further suggested that 
Government assistance should be given to some central organisation which 
would register women applicants for farm work, supervise the training of 
suitable women and co-operate with the Labour Exchanges in finding them 
employment when trained. 

The number of soldiers released by the military authorities for employ - 
ment in England and Wales during the hay harvest appeared to have been 
5,382 and up to September 10th. nearly, 5,000 men had been released 
for the corn harvest. The Committee recommended that similar measures 
should be adopted in 1916. 

A larger supply of agricultural tractors and ploughs would be of great 
assistance to farmers. But, owing to the priority which was necessarily* 
given to goods required for War services, the manufacturers were unable to 
turn out the machines owing to the shortage of labour and material. The 
Committee suggested that the Government should assist the makers of agri- 
cultural machines of proved efficiency in respect of (a) labour and { b } npate- 
rial, by (a) enabling them to retain a certain proportion of their skilled me- 
chanics, and by (b) placing them on the same footing,, with regard to orders 
for raw materials or finished parts, as firms engaged on Government con- 
tracts. • . 

The attention of the Committee had also been directed to the possibility 
of increasing the production of vegetables and other foods by the cultivation 
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of plots of unused land in the neighbourhood of villages and the suburbs 
of towns . The Board of Agriculture had advocated the formation of Societies 
for the purpose/ but difficulty had been experienced in acquiring the use 
of suitable land. The Committee suggested that local authorities should be 
empowered, in the event of a properly constituted society failing to come to 
an agreement with the owner of a portion of unoccupied land, to take over 
such land forthwith at a rent to be determined by a valuer to be appointed 
by the Board. 

The Committee expressed regret that the efforts to establish the sugar- 
beet industry had not gone far enough to test the possibilities of its com- 
mercial success. Had the industry been well established, not only would 
the production of home-grown sugar have been of real importance in reducing 
imports from abroad, but the by-products would have proved of great 
value as fodder. The inability of the Development Commissioners to re- 
commend advances to associations trading for profit had prevented entirely 
suitable schemes from being assisted, and the Committee recommended 
that this inability should be removed. 

The Committee gave careful consideration to a suggestion that a re- 
serve of home-grown wheat should be kept in stack until the last three or 
four months of the cereal year as an insurance against the possible inter- 
ruption of supplies, but no scheme which they had been able to devise for the 
harvest of 1915 appeared to them to justify the cost to the Exchequer and 
the possible disturbance to the machinery of normal importation which 
would be involved in its adoption. 

In conclusion, the Committee repeated the recommendation contained 
in their Interim Report that landowners should not withold their consent 
to the breaking up of grass land, even where restrictive covenants existed 
and suggested that landlords should see that their moorlands were grazed 
with as many sheep as they could carry and that parks should be used to 
their maximum capacity for grazing stock. 


[To be continued). 



SWEDEN. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR AND WAGES. 


SOURCES: 

Eantarbeternas Arbets- OCH IyONEFRHALLANPEN inom olika Bygder och a typiska 
lantegendomar (Terms of Employment and Rates of Wages of Agricultural Labourers , by 
Districts and on Certain Typical Estates). Department of labour and of Social Thrift. 
Stockholm, 1915. 


As far back as 1907 the condition of agricultural labour in Sweden 
attracted the attention of the Parliament of that country. In 1908 the 
Government appointed a Commission which recognised the need of extend- 
ing to farm labourers the statistical enquiries already undertaken for 
industrial labour, and for this purpose it recommended that four classes of 
statistical enquiry should be undertaken, namely ; 

(1) The collection of annual statistics on wages, on the duration 
of employment, and on the demand for agricultural labour ; 

(2) The preparation of statistical returns at longer intervals (say, once 
in five years) of those data affecting the labouring population which change 
less rapidly, such as the number and composition of the various groups of 
agricultural labourers, their age, their condition, the forms of labour con- 
tract, etc, ; 

(3) Special and local enquiries, to be made occasionally, into the 

conditions prevailing on certain farms, selected as typical of the agri 1 
cultural conditions in the several parts of Sweden. Besides this it was 
considered advisable that the annual statistics should be prefaced by 
a study relating to the various kinds of farming, the number of large and 
small holdings, etc. ; * • /' ‘ 

(4) The preparation of special monographs on districts 1 

Special interest. > :v ‘ v * 

These recommendations were approved by Parliament and by ‘gov- 
ernment, and were immediately acted upon, • la 19m the Department- 
•of Commerce, and afterwards the Department of labour and Thrift, with 
which was merged the Office of labour, began the publicationof annual stat- 4 
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istics on “ Demand, Duration of Employment, and Wages of Agricul- 
tural Labour in Sweden. ” 

At tlie same time the enquiries proposed under recommendations 
(3) and (3) were initiated by sending out question forms which were filled 
in, partly by the many Swedish agricultural societies, partly by the mayors 
of 2,400 rural communes, and partly also by persons designated by the agri- 
cultural associations who volunteered their assistance. A special form was- 
sent to 309 owners and occupiers of holdings selected as typical of the agri- 
cultural conditions prevailing in each discrict. The 232 replies received 
were used in completing and checking the information collected from, other 
sources. 

The results of these several enquiries are now presented in the publi- 
cation issued by the Department of Labour and Social Thrift entitled 
“ Terms of Employment and Rates of Wages of Agricultural Labourers/’ 
This study is divided into two main sections. The first, after describing 
briefly the various types of farming characteristic of the different districts, 
shows what the conditions of agricultural labour are in each case. The second 
illustrates the condition of labour on estates selected as typical of each 
district. 

The publication is enriched by numerous statistical tables and by 
a summary of the original returns which afford valuable material to those 
who wish to obtain a thorough knowledge of the conditions of farming and 
of farm labourers in Sweden. 


I . — TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
IN THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS AND THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF FARMING 


§ i. Classes of holdings and types of farming 

Three classes of holdings, varying according to the social position 
of the owner, are found in Sweden : small holdings (smdbundehenman or 
smdbruk) of from two to :en hectares, owned by peasants who farm them 
either single-handed or with the assistance of their families ; medium-sized 
holdings [storbundefiemman ) , generally consisting of farms of from 10 to 50 
hectares, cultivated with the assistance of hired labour; and lastly, large 
estates (herrgardema) consisting of farms of over 50 hectares whose owners 
limit their labours to organising the hired labour. 

The following table clearly shows the relative importance of these 
three kinds of holdings in Sweden. (1). 


(i) The figures refer to 1908. 
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Classes of Holdings by Size. 

\ 

No. of holdings 

Cultivated area 
in hectares 

Holdings with a cultivated area of — 

1 

Actual 

Per- 

1 

Actual i Per- 



centage 

1 centage 

j 

figures 

figures 

figures figures 

! 

10 hectares or less 

1 

250.445 

69.7 

941,475 25.9 

From 10 to 50 hectares . 

100,345 

2S.0 

1.837,130 50.4 

From 50 to 100 hectares 

5.065 

1.4 

344,946' 9.5 

Over 100 hectares 

3,262 

0.9 

! 517,486; 14.2 

1 j 

Total . . . j 

359 ,H 7 

1 

; 100.0 

3,641 037 100.0 


We thus see that the large estate owners are only 2.3 per cent, of the 
total number of landowners, but possess 23.7 per cent, of the total culti- 
vated area. 

The great length of Sweden and the varieties of climate it enjoys give 
rise to corresponding varieties in the forms of its rural economy. 

The replies received show that in eastern Sweden large and medium - 
sized holdings prevail, except in the wooded and mountainous districts, 
where holdings are small. The average size of the farms is from 20 to 26 
hectares. Agricultural machinery is extensively used on the large holdings, 
and its use is gradually spreading among the small farmers as the 
co-operative spirit develops. The growing of cereal crops, combined with 
stock-raising, is the prevailing form of agriculture. Forestry holds an 
important place in some parts of this region. 

In Smaland and in the Islands the characteristic type of farming, to 
which the exceptions are few, is that prescribed by the nature of the country, 
that is to say the cultivation of small plots of land varying from 5 to 8 
hectares in extent. Machinery is little used and stock-raising is the main 
industry. There are supplementary industries, such as stone quarrying. 

In southern Sweden the various classes of holding are found side by 
side ; the average size of farms for the whole district is from 10 to 11 hect- 
ares, but it varies much from province to province. In the cultivated 
plains machinery is widely used ; in the wooded districts manual labour 
prevails. The main crops are cereals and roots such as beets, etq: 
Stock-raising, forestry and fisheries are important industries. As manu- 
facturing industries axe highly developed in this region, agricultural 
labourers can easily supplement their earnings by working in the factories. 

The extensive region of western Sweden presents’ a great variety of 
types, and the average area of the farms in the several ; provinces varies ' 
from 8 to 15 hectares. Machinery is very generally used, not only on large 
’tstates but also on small holdings. Stock-raising is here the principal 
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industry, but forestry, fisheries, and stone quarries afford valuable sources 
of supplementary earnings, as do also the small domestic industries and 
the transport trade. 

In northern Sweden small holdings are almost the only form of prop- 
erty ; the farms average from y to S hectares in area, falling as low as 
3 hectares in certain districts, an area insufficient for the support of a peas- 
ant family. Machinery is little used. Stock-raising is carried on through- 
out the region and the number of horses and cattle is very high in proportion 
to the area under cultivation. In this region forestry forms an integral 
part of farming ; in some districts it is the main resource of the workers* 
Fishing and hunting are also important occupations. 


§ 2. NUMBER ANB DISTRIBUTION OK 'IHE AGRICUIA'URAI, BOFBLA'jflON. 


The returns of the Bureau of Statistics show that, in 1870, 72 per cent, of 
the population of Sweden was dependent on agriculture and its allied indus- 
tries, but that in 1910 this percentage had fallen to 48 per cent. The agri- 
cultural population which, in 1900, amounted to 2,756,704 persons, fell in 
1910 to 2,663,000 ; indeed, strictly speaking, it consisted in 1910 of 2,340,113 
persons, of whom 18 per cent, were in eastern Sweden, 14 per cent.* in 
Smaland and the Islands, 14 per cent, in southern Sweden, 31 per cent, in 
western Sweden, and 23 per cent, in northern Sweden. Leaving out of 
account children under 15 and those wives of the peasants who do not take 
an active share in field work, the population for that year only amounted 
to 1,092,066 persons, of whom 759,492 (or 69.5 percent.) males and 332,574 
(3° -5 P er cent.) females. 

The small and medium-sized landowners formed a group of about 
262,594 men and 25,238 women, to whom must be added 157,905 boys and 
138,364 girls under 15 living with their families, besides 44,660 men servants 
[drdng or ijdnur) and 57,572 female servants (piga or tjdnare ). Two- 
thirds of the members of this group own from 2 to 10 hectares of land ; 
the size of the farm owned by the other third varies from 10 to 50 hectares. 
The farm is cultivated by the owner himself and by the members of his 
family, assisted, in case of need, by unmarried farm-servants. There is no 
clear Hue of division in this group between owners and wage-earners, and 
between the hands engaged on farm-work and on house-work. The small 
landowner often hires himself out as a wage-earner on, other farms, and his 
servant, if he has one, readily passes from field-work to house-work and 
vice versa. 

When we come to large farms on which hired labour is of much greater 
importance, and on which there is a distinct social difference between em- 
ployer and employed, we find a first category of wage-earners, the adminis- 
trative staff, to which belong 2,626 managers, inspectors, accountants, 
, and so on. Then comes a group which stands midway between the adminis- 
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trative staff and the labourer proper, consisting chiefly of overseers; 
this group numbers 5,948 members. 

Then come the specialised farm-workers, who receive a higher rate of 
wages and who number 3,511 men and 3,002 women employed in the care 
of live stock, and 6,764 men and 80 women occupied in gardening and fruit- 
growing. But the main body of this group consists of the so-called statare , 
that is to say of permanent servants living outride their employers’ house- 
holds and receiving from their employers certain rations of food {stat), 
according to the terms of their engagement. (1) The statare is the typical 
labourer on large farms ; the increase in their number coincides with the 
increase in the number of big estates. Women very rarely work as statare , 
there being only 187 women as against 33,351 men. 

Side by side with the statare is found the torpare, who is a characteristic 
figure in Swedish agriculture. (2) The enquiry made to ascertain the cause 
' of the notable and constant decline in the number of torpare shows that many 
kinds of workers are classified under this name. The torpare is generally 
a peasant to whom the landowner grants for a longer or shorter period a 
piece of land (torp) with a dwelling-house ; in return for this the man under- 
takes to perform a certain number of days of work, or to carry out cert- 
tain special tasks on the farm, or to ip&y rent in cash or in kind. It is rare 
chat the grant is entirely gratuitous. The torpare is considered by the law 
as a tenant, but the terms of the contract often make him owner of theland 
granted. 

The total number of torps in 1910 was 53,005, of wh^ch 33.4 per cent, 
were granted in return for personal services, 9.6 per cent, in return for pers- 
onal services and money, and 57.0 per cent, in return for money payment 
only ; but their number steadily declines from year to year and there is a 
strong tendency to convert payment by personal service into payment in 
cash. 

Next comes the class of day-labourers [daglonare) which falls into 
two groups. The first consists of workers {baokstugmittar) who possess a cot- 
tage built on their own land, or on land which they rent,, and a small garden, 
the inadequate yield of which is supplemented by wages earned as labourers 
in factories or on large estates. This group, which is declining in number, 
accounted in 1900 for 31,605 males and 22,765 women, or, including their 
families, for 154,495 individuals. 

The second group consists of agricultural labourers proper, workers 
who own no land and are paid by the day or hour like industrial workers. 
Their number is constantly growing ; in 1900 there were 64,814 niep and 
5,648 women, or, counting in their families, 194,786 individuals. 4 

The above statements show that it is not possible t^# r <Jisripgiri^h 
accurately between landowners and agricultural wage-earners ^ there areno 

* (x) A kind of statare is the so-called stattorpare, who receives,, in Rea Of food sihffs, an allot- 
ment or feed for one cow. 

, . t) { 2 ) The torpare has some analogy with the husmaend of Norway and the heuerling of West- 
phalia. ' ' r / 
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reliable data to show how many live exclusively on the yield of their own 
land and how many depend exclusively on their wages. Consequently, the 
division of the agricultural population into social groups can only be 
approximate. 

So much admitted the agricultural population may be divided into three 
main groups : independent farmers, the members of their families, and 
labourers. The actual figures for the numbers in these three groups in 1900 
stood respectively at 422,000, 390,000 and 277,000, and the percentages at 
38.6, 35.7, and 25.4. To these must be added the very small group of per- 
sons engaged in the management of farms (3,000 individuals or 0.3 per cent.) . 

If, however, we take into account what has been said about the lorps 
and the owners of small holdings, at least 100,000 persons should be trans- 
ferred from the group of owners to that of wage-earners, and if we assume 
that from 1900 to 19x0 thegroupof wage-earners diminished in the same ratio 
as the agricultural population as a whole, we may conclude that, in that 
year, the total number of agricultural wage-earners amounted to about 
360,000 individuals of whom two-thirds were men and one-third women. 

The enquiry supplemented these statistical data by detailed inform- 
ation obtained for each district on the composition of the various groups of 
agricultural labourers, on transfers from one group to an other, and on the 
ratio between continuous and casual labour. The results of these enquiries 
may be briefly summarised as follows. 

In eastern Sweden the typical labourer is the stature, replaced on medium- 
sized farms by the farm-servant who lives and boards with his employer. 
The torpare are rapidly declining and tend to become, more especially in 
the case of the smaller ones, day-labourers pure and simple, a class employed 
almost exclusively on large holdings. The staiare, and farm-servants engaged 
by the year, are considered as permanent hands ,* the others, including the 
torpare, as casual labourers. It has been ascertained that the number of 
casual labourers is on the increase as compared with that of permanent 
workers owing chiefly to the growing use of machinery. Individuals, however, 
frequently pass from the class of casual labourers to that of permanent work- 
ers, usually as the result of marriage. In Smaland and the Islands, farm- 
servants and torpare are in the majority, but here also they are decreasing 
in number. Day-labourers w r ho own a cottage (backstugusittar) are grow- 
ing scarce. Here also farm-servants and statare are classified as continuous, 
the others as casual workers. The ratio between these two groups has not 
varied sensibly in recent years, but there has been a noticeable decline in 
the actual numbers of workers in both groups. 

In southern Sweden the largest class of agricultural labourers is that of 
day-labourers and workers who have immigrated from other parts of the 
Kingdom and from abroad (almost always from Russian or Austrian 
Poland) (1) to perform the seasonal work required in the extensive cultiva- 


{1) The number of Polish and Galician annual immigrants during the period from iqix to 
1913 was estimated at 1,500. 
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tion of root crops, especially sugar-beets. All these workers are classed as 
casual. Their ratio to the permanent workers has not varied to any 
extent in recent years. The agriculture of this region is characterised by the 
relation which exists between agriculture and industry, as many agricultural 
labourers work occasionally in the many sugar and starch factories and in 
the distilleries, while on the other hand many factory workers take part in 
the harvesting. 

In western Sweden, conditions vary much from district to district. 
In some districts w r e find practically only small farms cultivated by their 
owners ; while in others, in which medium and large-sized farms are the 
rule, hired labour consists for the most part of unmarried farm-servants who 
live and board with their masters, and of married statare . Here also torpare 
are fonnd, though their numbers are declining, and also day-labourers. 
The proportion of the several groups of workers in the total is approxim- 
ately as follows: farm-servants 35 per cent., statare 35 percent., torpare 
20 per cent., day-labourers 6 per cent., seasonal workers 4 percent. 

No notable variation in the ratio between permanent and casual 
workers has been noted in recent years. The farm-servant, when he estab- 
lishes a household of his own, generally passes into the class of torpare . The 
transfer from field to factor work and vice-versa is fairly common. 

Northern Sweden differs from the other regions in the almost total 
absence of statare and the small number of torpare. The prevailing type of 
agricultural labourer is the farm-servant living with his employer : and on 
farms where there are saw-mills we find day-labourers, paid by the day 
or hour like factory hands. A considerable number of seasonal workers 
immigrate from Norway and Finland. Farm-servants are considered as con- 
tinuous workers, day-labourers as continuous or casual according to the length 
of time for which they are engaged. Here too. we find the number of casual 
labourers on the increase as compared with the continuous workers, and 
the actual numbers for both classes is declining. Passage from one class into* 
another is rare. 


§*3. Terms of employment and rules which regulate the engagement 
' OF agricultural worker s . 


With the abolition of compulsory personal service the only form of 
employment which exists in Sweden is that based on free contract. 

As regards terms of employment, the workers may be classified under 
three heads : farm-servants engaged under the provisions pf the Act 
still in force {lagstadda tjdnare including the so-called statare), to?pare, m& 
day-labourers and others engaged upon the same terms as industrial workers. 

For the first group the Act provides that in the absence of other agree- 
ments, service is understood to begin on the 24th of October, to last fox 
one year, and to be renewable from year to year. The employer can fcave 
a servant brought back by the police if he leaves his service before theexpir- 
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ation of his time ; but he is bound to provide him with proper board and 
lodging, to look after him when ill, and to support him , if, after serving faith- 
fully and uninterruptedly from the age of 30, he is incapacitated by age for 
work. The engagement is generally verbal. 

The torpare under the law of 1907 are classed as tenants, and the terms 
of their engagement are generally in writing. The grant made them is for 
a fixed period (not exceeding 50 years) or for the life of the grantee ; when no 
period is stated it is understood to be for five years. The rent must be 
stated in terms of cash, even if it be paid in kind or by personal services. 
The torpare is not, as a rule, entitled to compensation for any impfovements 
he may make on the torp . 

No special legislative measures regulate the status of day-labourer^. 

The enquiry secured complete data for farm-servants onl^. The 
information is summarised in the following table according to the princi- 
pal forms of contract. 


Engagement regulated by — 



The Act 

of 

1833 

i 

The Act, 
sup- 
plemented 
by a written 
agreement 

The 

so-called 

personal 

contract 

Other forms 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 

i 

j 1,474 

| 74-8 

i 

270 

* 3-7 

212 

10.8 

14 

0.7 

1,97° 

100 


This table shows that approximately three-fourths of the married and 
unmarried farm-servants are engaged under the terms of the Act of 1833 pure 
and simple, and this holds good more especially for small and medium- 
sized farms ; but on large farms a growing need is felt to modify the now anti- 
quated provisions of the Act by special written agreements which specify 
the wages to be paid and certain other conditions of employment. In the 
case of the so-called “personal contracts” the rights and ditties of the 
servant are set forth in detail w ith much care and accuracy. 

As far back as the spring of 1907 agricultural labourers were engaged 
under collective contracts, but only in those districts in w hich the agricultural 
and industrial population live side by side. In January, 19c 9, 35 such col- 
lective agreements were in force, regulating the relaticns between 92 
employers and 2,095 labourers ; but from that time their number has 
declined rapidly, and at the beginning of 19x4 it had fallen to 5. 

Casual day-labourers are, as a rule, engaged by verbal contract, but 
when they are considered permanent employees they are eng; ged in writing 
fqr the period determined on. In the case of men engaged on mot crops 
(more especially beets), written agreements are common, and this form of 
engagement is almost exclusively used in the case of immigrant workers. 
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For these latter two different forms of contract are in use, the one for 
Swedish, the other for foreign labourers. 

Employers in some districts are in the habit of keeping back part of 
the wages of farm-servants as security against their leaving before the expir- 
ation of their term of service, (i) Day-labourers are paid at the end of the 
week ; in the case of certain special kinds of work it is customary to hold 
back part of the wages which are paid when the work is finished. This is 
known as the discount system. 

The contract with the torpare is generally a written one ; in many local- 
ities the old form of the torp contract is still in use, setting out in detail 
.the rights and duties of the torpare. 


§ 4. Overtime in farm work. 


Information as to the regular hours of work on the farm is given in 
the annual statistics already mentioned. The erquiry has added some sup- 
plementary information on overtime. As a rule, overtime, paid for separ- 
ately, is unknown on small farms. When urgent work, performed dur- 
ing additional hours, has to be paid for, it is usual to give special hours of 
leave to the workers, or to recompense them by gifts in kind or cash. It 
has, however, gradually become customary in certain districts to pay a 
fixed rate of wages for work carried but before or after the usual working 
hours on week-days, or on Sundays or holidays. 

The following table shows the rate of payment in such cases according 
to data supplied by the mayors : 


Communes in which , 
No* of communes overtime is paid for in cash j 

which supplied * j 1- 

information. 


Wage-rate per hour of overtime 
on week days „ (ore)- ( 1 ) 


Number 


Percentage 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Average 


2,275 


626 


27.5 


75 


15 


33 


(r) Ala ore is the hundredth part of a crown, which is worth about fir. 1.36. 


Cash payments for overtime are more common in eastern Sweddn 
(30 per cent, of the communes) and least common in Saaland and the 
Islands where small holdings are the rule {10.6 percent.)'. In any case 
overtime is quite the exception in Sweden and is, . usually performed on 

,v ' (i) The Act of 1833 entitles employers to hold bach the whole salary until the end of £k&year - 
of service. * 
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week-days, in the evening or at night, and very rarely on Sundays or 
holidays. 

Payment by the hour for overtime to capable male workers varies from 
15 to 75 ore; the average is 33 ore. Sometimes payment takes the 
form of a fixed percentage of the normal wage, for instance from 25 to 100 
per cent. 

Sunday or* holiday work is generally paid for at higher rates than 
overtime performed in the evening or at night on week-days. 


[§ 5. Piece-work and the bonus system in agriculture. 

The time-wage is general in nearly all parts of the country. Never- 
theless it has been noted that in agriculture, as in manufactures, wages which 
take into account not only the number of hours worked but also the amount 
of work performed during a given period tend to increase the output and 
the industry of the labourer. Such wages are of various kinds. There is, for 
instance, a form of payment which is a compromise between time-wages and 
piece work, namely task- wages (a forfait ), under which system the labourer 
engages to perform a given amount of work in a day ; when it is accomplish- 
ed Ms time is his own, or he is paid extra for any work he may do in the 
remaining hours. < ; 

Then there is piece-work, which, as a rule, is performed only by day 
or casual labourers, and which applies only to work of a kind such as would 
be paid for by unit of goods produced in a factory. 

Piece-work is very prevalent in forestry, and takes the form both of 
individual engagements and collective labour contracts ; but tMs latter form 
is less frequently met with in agriculture chan in manufactures. The average 
daily* earnings of the piece-worker vary greatly in different localities and 
according to thenatureof the workperformed. Forinstance, a very common 
task in the country, and one wMch is nearly always paid by the piece, is 
the digging of ditches for draining off surface water ; the average daily wage 
for such work is reckoned at from 3.23 to 3.92 crowns. Workers engaged in 
reclaiming marsh lands earn from 3.25 to 4.11 crowns a day. Workers 
engaged in the cultivation of sugar-beets and other root crops are almost 
always piece-workers, and the women and children of permanent workers 
are employed in this work. It is calculated that women earn about 2.63 to 
3.75 crowns a day at this work ; men, when they chance to be employed on 
the beet harvest, earn an average wage of 3.88 crowns a day. The wages 
of foreign workers are much lower. For lifting potatoes they are paid on 
an average 17 ore per hectolitre. 

In some places the payment of piece-work takes the form of a fixed 
share in the crop ; thus in the district of Norrbotten workers receive in 
payment one-half of the hay stacked in the barns. Piece-work payment 
is also usual on stock farms ; milkers are generally paid half an ore per litre 
or kilogramme of milk. 
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Opinions differ as to the advantages of piece-work in agriculture. All 
agree however, that as a rule the labourer earns from 20 to 30, and some- 
times even as much as 100 per cent, more than when paid time-wages. The 
system is nevertheless viewed with disfavour by the employers who fear 
that the work will be carried out hastily and unsatisfactorily, and by the 
labourers who consider that it taxes their strength unduly. Piece-work in 
any case only exists on a limited scale in agriculture, as it can only be 
applied to those tasks which can be controlled, and, if necessary, done over 
again. 

There is more likelihood that the bonus system or profit-sharing will 
find increasing favour in agriculture. This usually takes the form of a 
share in the gross output, as in farming even more than in manufactures, 
it is difficult to determine the net annual profits, 

This system is adopted especially in the breeding of milch cows, and 
takes the form either of a bonus varying with the actual total quantity 
of milk obtained, or of a share in the quantity obtained over and above a 
certain fixed minimum. The bonus is given either to the manager only or 
to the whole staff proportionately to the work performed. So as to avoid 
the danger that the men, under this system, should devote their attention 
exclusively to the output of milk, neglecting other branches of breeding, 
many employers are in the habit of giving a gratuity for every calf or pig 
bred which lives for a certain length of time. 

The bonus system is little in use except on dairy farms, and when 
it is found elsewhere it is restricted exclusively to the managing staff. 

The following table shows a few typical cases of the bonus system 
or of profit-sharing, selected from replies received from various districts. 


Province 

Participant 

| 

Bonus 

# 

Upsala 

Farm -manager 

0.4% of the gross product of the farm. 

Orebro 

Farm manager 

3 to 4 ore per hectolitre of full-eared grain . 

Sodermanland .... 

Dairy-manager 

4 ore per 100 litres of milk produced, and 
50 ore for every calf bred. 

Kalmar ....... 

Cowkeeper 

5 ore per hectolitre of milk sold. 

Blekinge 

Cowkeeper 

Wages 50 crowns per annum, plus 2% on 
the value of the milk sold, and 1 crown 
per calf. 

Stockholm 

Market-gardner 

2 to 5 % of the value of the produce sold. 


§ 6. Wages in kinp in agriculture 

While payment in kind has almost disappeared in the manufactur- 
ing industries, it is still very common on the farm, especially in the form of 


9 
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food-stuff s, fuel, etc. especially when the labourer is an unmarried farm- 
servant who boards and lodges with his employer, or a statare } half of whose 
wages consist in board and lodging, or a torpare, whose wages as we have 
’said, consist fromof old in his right to farm a piececf land, to graze his stock, 
to gather wood, etc. We thus see that it is only the day-labourers and the 
immigrants who are paid exclusively in cash. But even of these, the former 
often receive part of their wage in kind, in the shape of lodging, or a garden 
or the right to use grazing land, and in southern Sweden immigrant labourers 
generally receive lodging, fuel, milk, potatoes, and other food rations. 

The enquiry tried to find out whether the system of payment in kind 
was considered advantageous, or whether there was a tendency to replace 
it by cash payments. The information received from 1,018 mayors deals 
almost exclusively with the class of farm-servants, and shows that on large 
estates there is a slight tendency to pay them a fixed amount in lieu of board 
and lodging. • 

In the case of the stature two tendencies exist, one favourable the other 
unfavourable to this mixed wage. A third intermediate opinion favours the 
transformation of the system by accepting certain reforms which the agri- 
cultural labourers ask for. Meantime there is a marked tendency to reduce 
the quantity of goods given to the worker, either by enabling him to produce 
them himself, as, for instance, by assigning him land to till, or by paying 
him the value of the goods in cash, though the labourer is often given the 
choice of payment in kind or cash according to his convenience. 


§ 7 . Grants or land to agricultural labourers. 

The most effective means of combating the wide-spread and dangerous 
phenomenon of urbanism is that of transforming the large number of land- 
less farm-workers, and, generally speaking, the unsettled population, into 
peasant proprietors, or at least into small holders, by means of the so-called 
labourers' settlements. The question is one of great importance in Sweden 
where the scarcity of labour is beginning to be seriously felt in many 
districts. 

The enquiry washed to ascertain if and where the need was felt of giv- 
ing land to agricultural labourers, and w r hat steps had been taken towards 
this end and with wfiiat results. 

Although the majority of the replies received were from large land- 
owners and large farmers, they were unanimous in considering that the 
ancient torp system cannot provide the remedy. Although in some regions, 
such as Smaland, Blekinge, Halland, and elsewhere, it frequently hap- 
pens that a young farm labourer, wishing to form a family, takes a torp , 
yet, in the great majority of places, landlords complain of the difficulty 
of finding torpare , that is to say, peasants willing to occupy a torp . In northern 
Sweden, however, where the land is granted in perpetuity, the torp system 
is popular with the peasantry. 

Ever since 1891 in the district of Norrbotten, and since 1904 in that of 
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Vasterbotten, grants of land under the torp system have been made on Crown 
forest lands; and a Royal Decree of June 18th, 1909 (amended in 1913) 
authorises the grant of these lands for a period of 50 years. In 1912, 
S43 grants of forest land and 341 of fallow land had been made. 

All this shows clearly that the Swedish peasant of our day, unlike his 
forebears, is not satisfied with the torp system which, if it provided in the 
past a stable and capable peasantry, no longer complies with the economic 
requirements of modern life. Would it be possible to modernise this system 
by means of intelligent legislation and better technical training ? The 
enquiry fails to answer this query. 

The replies received indicate considerable interest in the problem 
of forming a new class of labourers who would combine the stability and 
relative economic independence of the the torpare with the stature's ability 
to provide what is so necessary in modem farming, a labour force always 
ready to meet the requirements of the landowner. Many believe that this 
combination would be secured by granting the stature and the day-labourer 
a house to live in, with a certain amount of arable and grazing land. 

Efforts in this direction have been made in Vastmanland, in Soder- 
manland, and in Blekinge, on varying scales with favourable results. 

The evidence shows that intelligent and hardworking peasants strive 
to become owners and to enlarge their farms until their holdings supply- 
all the needs of their families without their having to hire themselves out 
to work for others. 

To meet this need the State has devoted considerable sums, since 
1904, in the form of loans on favourable terms, availing itself of the services 
of existing agricultural societies and of small holdings' associations consti- 
tuted ad hoc. 

From 1905 to 19x1, 6,237 agricultural loans had been made amounting 
in all to 17,2 million crowns, of which 5,909 for'15.9 million crowns through 
the medium of the agricultural societies, and 328 for 1.3 million crowns 
through the medium of the special associations. The size of the small 
holdings formed by the agricultural societies was as follows: 34.5 % 
less than 2 hectares ; 62.6 % from 2 to 10 hectares ; 2.9 %over 10 hectares. 
For those formed by the special associations the figures were 3,7.4, 60.7, and 
1.9 per cent, respectively. 

The enquiry indicates that, apart from the efforts made by Government, 
many large estates throughout Sweden have been sold in small lots varying 
from half a hectare to 10 hectares to landless peasants, industrial workers, 
servants, etc., the prices varying according to the quality of the land and 
the locality in which it is situated. On all hands a growing desire is noted 
on the part of the peasant to own sufficient land fox the support of himself 
and his family. This movement has been greatly encouraged by; the associa- 
tions for promoting small holdings which have been formed of recent years. 
Hitherto the main obstacle to success has been the high price of land and 
the lack of capital on the part of the agricultural labourers. 

(To be continued)* 
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ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF AN AGRICULTURAL INVESTIGATION COMMISSION. — 

The Agricultural Gazette of Canada , November, 1915. 

A Report of the Committee of the Privy Council approved by the 
Governor-General on 28th. June, 1915, provides for the appointment of a 
Commission for the purpose of making " careful and exhaustive enquiry " 
into a number of matters affecting the development of agriculture in the 
Dominion . The Report , after referring to the necessity of stimulating greater 
production, and especially agricultural production, in Canada, calls atten- 
tion to the importance of (1) improving methods of agriculture, (2) contri- 
buting to such improvement by proper instruction and demonstration, 
(3) increasing the acreage devoted to production, (4) attracting immigrants 
of a suitable type in order to ensure a large and permanent agricultural popu- 
lation, (5) encouraging co-operation among producers, and (6) providing 
cold storage and abattoir facilities. These are the questions directly relat- 
ing to agriculture which are submitted to the Commission for investigation ; 
but the Report goes on to enumerate other subjects which call for enquiry 
because of their bearing upon the prosperity of agriculture and the general 
welfare of Canada. These are (a) the distribution of products in the home 
market and the transport of Canadian products to foreign markets, ( b ) the 
encouragement of industries subsidiary to agriculture which can be carried on 
successfully in the Dominion, (c) the problem of the concentration in towns 
of immigrants who would be more regularly and more profitably employed 
in agriculture, (d) the question of finding employment for ex-service men 
who may return or emigrate to Canada at the end of the war, ( e ) the con- 
struction of branch lines of railway into newly-developed districts. 

The appointment of the Commission was approved on the date men- 
tioned — 28th. June 1915 — but owing to the absence of the Prime Minister, 
who had to spend some time in England, its constitution was not approved 
till the 19th. October, 1915. As then appointed it consists of nine members 
with the Hon. James A. Lougheed as Chairman. Mr. W. J. Black (Win- 
nipeg) acts as Secretary. 
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The Commission is appointed during pleasure, and is authorised to 
delegate particular questions to one or more sub-committees of its members, 
and to make interim reports from time to time as the Commission itself shall 
determine. 


FRANCE. 


THE - AGRICULTURAL LABOUR QUESTION. — Thebaolt (Eugene) in Le 1 cmps, 

November s> 7 th., 1915. 

M. Eugene Thebault, of the editorial staff of the Temps , recently 
travelled through five Departments of the south-west of France — 
Vienne, Deux-Sevres, Vendee, Charente-Inferieure and Gironde — in order 
to study, in the districts farthest from the war-front, the working of 
community institutions especially in connection with agricultural labour. 
In the course of his enquires he interviewed not only officials but especially 
the cultivators themselves, questioning them particularly as to the demand 
for labour. We may give here a summary- ot his conclusions. 

The shortage of agricultural labour is general, and yet the work has 
been satisfactorily accomplished. 

In Deux-Sevres agriculture has been brought to the highest degree of 
intensity. The breeding of cattle and the cultivation of cereals are there of 
equal importance. The sale of eggs, milk, and butter is organised by flourish- 
ing co-operative societies. To these must be added special industries, — 
the rearing of mules, particularly of female mules, which are exported to 
the United States and to the Argentine, and the distilling of alcohol from 
beet-root or from grain in the districts of Niort and of Melle. We may add the 
breeding of horses (districts of the Marais and of L, a Plaine) and of draught 
oxen and beef cattle (Parthenay and de Bressuire) . It will be seen that there 
is a connection among the different kinds of agricultural work in Deux- 
Sevres and that the best labourers, numerous and experienced, and guided by 
good traditions, are there absolutely necessary. Following mobilisation 
such labourers were no longer available. What was the consequence ? 

In 1913 the cultivators of Deux-Sevres had sown 121,000 hectares of 
\ wheat, 11,000 hectares of barley and 61,000 of oats. In 1914 the same 
figures held good, and these are in fact the areas of cereals generally sown in 
this district. In 1915 there were 120,000 hectares of wheat instead of 
121,000, and 60,000 hectares of oats instead of 61 ,000. The winter and spring 
sowings of barley covered nearly the same area as in 1913.* * t 

The 2,000 hectares not sown with wheat and oats are not all in the same 
district, nor have they been left uncultivated* They are in plats outside 
the cultivated portion of each farm or turned into pasture^ On the whole* 
for 1916 there ate hopes of a better crop than in the preceding year. The 
wheat crop in 1913 yielded 17 hectolitres per hectare ; in 19x4 the yield was 
16 hectolitres, weighing 76 kgms. per hectolitre as in 1913. In 19x5 the 
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return was much lower, being only 13 hectolitres per hectare, owing to the 
continual rains ot the end ot spring and in summer. 

In the Gironde and in Charente Inferieure M. Eugene Thebault noted 
a decided advance due to the fine weather in the latter halt of October. The 
only work in arrear was in the marshes of Deux-Sevrc s and La Vendee, of 
which the interminable drainage had been begun long before the war. In 
thoSs districts ot Melle where a distillery is working, the sowing was 
scaxcely finished. The beet-root had been gathered and the potatoes were 
stored. Women, children and old men shared in the necessary work with 
equal zest. The older people were a little fatigued but their zeal was 
unabated. 

The distillery of Melle which had utilised about 10,000 tons of beet- 
root in 1913 and 19,000 in 1914, only crushed 5,000 tons in 1915. But it 
received 13,000 tons of grain and its production of alcohol was thus some- 
what increased. 

In Vienne the conditions were very similar. The district of Loudun 
was put to the proof for the vintage was poor, owing to unfavourable weather, 
but a sufficient supply of labour was ensured in case of necessity. In the 
arrondissement of Montmorillon some farms on shares were given up, the 
women who owned them having sold their stock on satisfactory terms, thus 
avoiding the difficulties of management which they feared to meet. 

In La Vendee the Prefect left to the communes the duty of nominat- 
ing commissions of five members to initiate plans for the cultivation of 
fallow lands. But even before this precaution was taken it was manifest 
that this work was already in progress. The most pressing need was met 
by the efforts of men not mobilised, and in all Poitou the only symptom of 
a shortage of labour was the demands of the day labourers. In Vendee even 
without the justification of special training they ask five francs a day 
and their food . In Deux-Sevres, men engaged for the hard work of haymak- 
ing and reaping expect from 100 to 150 francs pei month. In the Charen- 
tes the rate of wages is almost the same. In Gironde labour is apparently 
cheaper, — from 5 francs to 5 frs. 50 during the summer, and from 3 to 
5 francs in winter. But these wages are supplemented by two litres of wine 
per man, and in certain communes of the Gironde it is usual to board 
agricultural labourers at least in part. 

The rates are thus very high. The demand exceeds the supply and the 
farmers have not at their disposal one half of their ordinary staff. It has 
therefore been found necessary everywhere to grant temporary exemp- 
tions from service (generally one for each canton) to smiths, carpenters, 
those who undertake thrashing, proprietors of agricultural machines and 
mechanics. It was also nee'essary to form gangs of military workmen 
brought from the depots, and in Charente-Inferieure especially to send for 
skilled workmen to be employed together with those who had escaped from 
the invaded districts. Temporary exemptions have also been granted to 
those who work in forests, because in the forests belonging to the State there 
were no auctions in 1914, and the stocks of wood were nearly exhausted 
just at the time when the railway lines were occupied , while owing to the bad 
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state of the roads not even the carriage of charcoal could be accomplished. 
It must also be observed that available labour is attracted towards urban cen- 
tres. The ports of Charente (La Rochelle, La Palisse, Tonnay-Charente etc.) 
have doubled their traffic. Fontenay-le-Comte , Niort and Poitiers mani- ' 
fest unusual commercial activity, because many foreigners from neutral 
countries come to buy fruit, vegetables and clover seed wholesale. This 
last was sold at the rate of 170 francs for 100 kgs. at the great clover market 
held at Poitiers on October 18th. The population in country districts 
tends still more to diminish, and that of towns to increase, but imperatively 
necessarj" labour is none the less performed. 


"THE ORGANISED CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

OFFICE. 

In the Bulletin for July, 1915 (p. 120) we described the establish- 
ment of this Office and its first results. The Government, desirous of 
giving it a recognised position and legal status, introduced a Bill in the 
Chamber with the object of making the Office a body corporate and 
giving it financial autonomy. 

The objects of the Office were declared to be (1) to determine the best 
means of developing agricultural labour and improving the condition of 
the labourei, (2) to organise a central registration office for offers of and 
requests for agricultural labour, and to put at the disposal of all interested 
persons information of every kind relating to agricultural labour, and {3) to 
take measures to perfect the recruiting and distribution of agricultural 
labourers, whether French, colonial or foreign. 

The argument for the introduction of the Bill was as follows. Instead 
of the proposed office an association might have been formed composed of 
representatives of the large agricultural societies, — an association which 
might be considered, therefore, to be one of great public utility. Such an asso- 
ciation would have the incontestable advantage of rendering unnecessary 
the creation of a new service and avoiding the expense of a certain number 
of officials. It would, besides, probably obtain much larger grants from those 
agricultural federations that would share in its foundation. Finally, the insti- 
tution would have the flexibility which characterises institutions sprung 
from private initiative. But all these advantages would be outweighed 
by the serious disadvantage that the association would always preserve the 
character of a private enterprise. To accomplish its mission, it should keep : 
up constant relations with various administrative services and public • 
authorities, and in particular with the officials of the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Public Safety, with the great railways, and with the representatives of * 
France in foreign countries. In this respect a private institution, whatever 
be the competence and authority of its directors, can, never possess the same • 
facilities, the same means of action, or the same standing, as a public institu- 
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tion. This observation applies more particularly to foreign labour for which 
the Office is connected not only with French authorities but also with 
foreign governments. It is therefore indispensable that the Office should 
have the form of a public department. 

If attached to the central administration of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, it would completely lose the character of a private institution ; 
but for some very forcible reasons, this idea had to be given up, In the 
first place, from a technical point of view, the Office, especially in its earlier 
days, would require an initiative and liberty of action not possessed by 
officers of a highly organised administration. And in its financial working 
it would meet with serious hindrances in the complicated nature of the rules 
which regulate contract and release from contract, the passing of orders 
to pay and actual payments, in connection with State expenses. 

Finally, it is very clear that associations and private persons wishing 
to encourage the development of agricultural labour would be much less 
willing to extend their pecuniary and moral support to an Office which 
was merely the branch of a Ministry, than to one specially established. 

An autonomous institution of which the aims and methods are well 
known receives help that no one would dream of placing at the disposal 
of the State itself. In short, it was seen that the Office should be a body 
corporate and should have financial autonomy, and these considerations 
led to the adoption of a type intermediate betweeh the two forms described 
— that of a public establishment — a form frequently adopted by legislators 
and one for which the public authorities have shown in recent years a spec- 
ial predilection. Of this type are the National Tourist Office, established 
under the finance law of 8th. April, 1910, art. 123, the National Navigation 
Office established under the finance law of 27th. February, 1912, art. 67, 
the Colonial Office, established under a decree of 1 }th. March, 1899, an d 
created a body corporate with financial autonomy by a law of 18th. Fobiuary, 
1904, the National Office of Foreign Commerce by the law cf 4th. Match, 
1898, the Office of Foreign Legislation and International Law by the finance 
lawot 26th. February, 1912, art. 36. The organisation and working of the 
Office would be regulated by a resolution of agreement between the 
Ministry of Agriculture and that of Finance* The Bill on which the 
Ministry of Agriculture decided may be analysed thus : 

(a) Organisation and Administration of the Office . — The office shall be 
under the direction of a Council of Administration consisting of six members 
nominated by the Minister of Agriculture. The Council shall meet at least 
once a month, and meetings shall be called by the President more frequently 
if required by the needs of the service. Resolutions concerning the budget, 
accounts, markets, leases of an annual value exceeding 1,506 francs, alien- 
ation of movable property, acquisition and alienation of immovable pro- 
perty, shall be submitted to the Minister with the recommendations of the 
Labour Commission. Other subjects shall be decided by the Council. The 
workof the Office shall be carried out by a Director chosen by the Minister 
from among the members of the Agricultural Labour Commission. The 
Director shall carry out the decisions of the Council and be the 
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representative of the Office in legal affairs. He shall form part of the 
Council of Administration in a consultative capacity. 

The Labour Commission shall give its opinions on the subjects above 
enumerated, and where necessary suggest improvements in working, and 
shall meet for these objects at least once in ever} three months. The 
administrative Council shall be required at the end of every year to issue a 
report of its work during the year, this report to be submitted to the 
Labour Commission, and by it transmitted with observations to the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

(b) Financial Regulations. — The receipts of the Office shall consist of 
grants fiom Government and from the large agricultural associations, 
supplemented by the profit from the sale of publications, and, later on, 
perhaps by fees tor registration. 

The expenses of the Office consist in the salaries and allowances to the 
staff, the outlay fo r printing and office requirements, for heating, lighting 
and telephone, etc., for upkeep and repairs, and possibly for rent, unless 
the Office be permanently housed in a building belonging to the State. 

The budget is to be drawn up by the Director, passed by the Council, 
and approved by the Minister upon the advice of the Labour Commission. 

The Director shall meet expenses, pass orders to pay, and check all 
money received. Collections shall be made and expenses paid by a responsible 
agent appointed by the Minister of Agriculture with the approval of the 
Minister of Finance. The Director's accounts and those of the agent shall 
be presented to the Council of Administration and then submitted to the 
Labour Commission. The Director's accounts shall be passed by the 
Minister, those of the agent shall be audited by the Court of Accounts. 


* 

* * 


A CURIOUS LAND TENURE EXPERIMENT. — La Ref or me Sociak, October 

1915- 

At the annual meeting of the SocietS d* Economic Sociale of June 10th, 
1915, M. Jacques Bertillon dte^ attention to the curious economic situation 
of the commune of Fort Mardyck, situated in a creek of the North Sea. 
“ As soon as we approach this village/ 1 says the eminent authority on demo- 
graphic matters, u we are struck by its peculiar appearance. Itis formed of a 
series of small white houses, in the middle of smallgardens, each 2,400 square 
metres in area. The houses are as clean inside as outside. The village 
is further characterized by the innumerable children, barefoot, as is proper 
in a sandy village, giving an idea of prosperity which is really pleasant to 
observe. The birth rate is 43 per thousand, asin Russia, but with the differ- 
ence, that the mortality among the children is very small. 

This village is explained by its history. Louis XI Y won a victory here. 
A small fort, which gave its name to the place, Fort Mardyck, protected a 
creek frequented by pirates and had, it appears, a certain strategic import- 
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ance. It was decided to people this angle of the conquered country with 
families of real French origin. They were found in Picardy, in a village 
called Cucq. Four families were brought from there. They were given a 
large quite uncultivated area on the sole condition of their never selling or 
dividing it. 

Such was the foundation of this commune. These peasants, these 
fisherfolk, set their minds to work. They did not know very well what to 
do with the' land and empirically they worked out the extraordinary con- 
stitution of which we shall now give the details. 

Ever} individual born in the commune, on marrying, receives for his 
life-time a piece of land of 2,400 metres, which at his death returns to 
the commune. The important point is that the grant is only for life ; so 
that these people have no anxiety for their children. They have not to 
establish their eldest son or to watch over the future of all their children ; 
they know that, however many the} are, each will have his grant of 2,400 
metres. 

Two thousand four hundred metres is not much, if the land is uncul- 
tivated. But by their labour they have made the soil productive. They 
cultivate vegetables of every kind. They are not wealthy, but their liv- 
ing is assured. To-day there are 2,000 of them. Really the population 
has increased to a greater extent, but, as the men are sailors, they go to 
Dunkirk, leave for some part of the world, and renounce the little benefit 
they might have if they had married in the commune. 

“These people marry very young ; they have many children and lose 
very few. Illegitimate births are unknown or nearly so. Let us also .say 
that poverty is unknown and even impossible. ” 


FRENCH COLONIES. 

THE EAND QUESTION IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 

- By a letter of the 23rd October, 19x5, addressed to the President of 
the Court of Appeal of Dakar, the Governor-General of French West Africa 
appointed : (1) a Commission for the study of questions concerning the 
tenure of native property in land, collective and individual, (2) a permanent 
Consultative Committee for questions aiising from various native customs. 

The publications on the native customs of French West Africa with 
regard to landed property lead to the conclusion that the tenure is neither 
individual not alienable. It is not property according to European ideas ; it 
is a permanent right, perhaps even more, vested in individuals and remain- 
ing in the family out of which it can never pass. The land is to some’ ex- 
tent family property held by the natives by hereditary traditional, and col- 
lective right, but without title-deed. Private property in land as We con- 
ceive it with the right of disposal and sale is absolutely unknown to the 
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This fact could not but be respected by the Government ; and the legis- 
lature in the decree of the 23rd October, 1904 (art. 10) recognised “ the 
collective property ot the natives; ” further the collective right has been 
given special protection by enacting that the native chiefs, acting as repres- 
entatives at the community, cannot make contracts ot alienation or of letting 
with individuals, without the consent of, the Eieutenant-Governor, their 
natural guardian, in the form of a decree of the Council of Administration. 
But collective ownership must change and disappear with the evolution of 
the pecple, giving place to individual and inalienable ownership. 

In French West Africa division ot property by families and sometimes 
by individuals is making some progress especially where relations between 
natives and Europeans are close. Natives who have held property clearly 
by individual right, when they free themselves from the bonds of collective 
ownership and of native customs, ought to be able to claim the protection 
of the law and the full rights conferred by it. This individual ownership 
should be progressively obtainable without hindrance for each holding at 
the time chosen by the native himself, as soon as he is sufficiently familiar 
with the ideas and institutions of the mother country to be in a position to 
claim its benefits. The legislator by the provisions' of articles 58, 65, and 
5 of the law of 24th July, 1906, has facilitated the last stage of the transi- 
tion to private ownership for the natives by authorising them to change 
their right of occupation into a right of ownership in the sense of 
French law. 

It was necessary on the other hand to separate the land which must be 
placed at the disposal of the natives from that required for the work of colon- 
isation by the State, which cannot claim ownership of all the land, although, 
according to most of the treaties made with the chiefs of the country, the 
territory^ is ceded to France in “ full ownership. *' 

The decree of the 23rd October, 1904, already referred to, while assigning 
to the State “ lands which are unoccupied and withorit owner " in 'con- 
formity with the laws of the mother country, has decided this last point. It 
might seem that these provisions were of a nature to safeguard the respect- 
ive rights of the natives and of the State and to offer for every difficulty an 
equitable solution. Bui this is not so. 

No definition is given of “ lands which are unoccupied and without 
owner ; ” and the native land tenure, excluding the idea of a master or pro- 
prietor in the sense of the French civil code, while extending even tc lands 
that seem to be waste and unpropfitafcle (in the form of rights of commonage 
or of a reserve for the benefit of a chief who represents the community) has 
led in practice to conflits of right. Another point is that the fact of the 
natives having only precarious rights over the land has led some people 
to conclude that the complete ownership of land resides in the State. 

Doubtless the object of the law of the 24th July, 1906, was to permit 
the formation of private property among natives in places where some- 
thing of the kind already existed with characteristics sufficiently marked 
to obtain the stamp of French ownership, and the guarantee of registrar 
tion. But articles 58 and 65 of this law which must read with art. 73 we 
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drawn up in such terms that they give no right of private ownership to the 
native even though he have fulfilled the required conditions, but merely a 
concession through the liberality of the State. The certificate stating the 
conditions of the tenure desired by the native is granted by the represent- 
ative of the Administration who is himself the judge of the desirability of 
the concession. 

The decrees of the Court of Appeal of Dakar of the 8th February and 
ist. March, 1907, and later that of the 16th. July, 1915, on the common land 
of Rufisque, mark the conclusion of the conflict by sanctioning the absolute 
right of ownership of the State to the whole of the land, in its quality of 
regular successor of the native chiefs, either by territorial cession, or by 
conquest. 

The Governor-General considers that this situation ought to be ended 
by a legislative measure specifying: 

(1) The limits of the State property , by a definition adapted to the coun- 
try, of the phrase " lands which are unoccupied and without owner ; ” (2) the 
formal right of a native who desires private ownership under French law, 
and who fulfils the required conditions. 

The question of collective native ownership remains to be examined. 
Collective ownership, vestiges of which still exist in advanced civilisations 
or appeal in certain rights, must be maintained, especially in French West 
Africa where communities draw their existence from the soil on which they 
are settled, but it should be so regulated that each village might, collectively 
and in accordance with its own customs, enjoy a certain patrimony propor- 
tioned to its importance, without danger of being deprived of it. The right ot 
sale, entirely opposed to native tradition and profitable onl} to speculators, 
ought to be explicitly denied. The right of letting on lease might perhaps be 
tolerated, but only where it agrees with local customs. In short evei > village 
should be endowed with collective property, the enjoyment of which should 
be regulated and the integrity guaranteed, so that the property might serve 
the purpose for which it was intended, namely, to form a land reserve for the 
natives. With this object a law should be passed modifying that of 23rd. 
October, 1904, and authorising the Governor-General to fix the extent and 
the limits of collective territories by a decree drawn up on the proposal of 
the Tieutenant-Governors. French West Africa is large enough and its 
population scattered enough for the formation of collective property for 
the villages, without trespassing on the domain of the State. This latter 
must be of considerable extent to allow of concessions, and to ensure the 
work of colonisation in its different aspects, while leaving free scope for 
private initiative among natives who may wish to exchange the incomplete 
and precarious rights recognised by their own land customs for French right 
of ownership. For the examination of these questions the Governor- 
General has decided to appoint a technical commission under the President 
of the Court of Appeal of Daker. This Commission will also draw up pro- 
posals with regard to the revision of those provisions of the land law of 
24th. July, 1906, which may have been found insufficient or defective either 
from a legal point of view or through experience of their working. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN NEW CALEDONIA. — La Revue agricole , the organ of 

the Chamber of Agriculture of New Caledonia, April-May-June, 1915. 

The native New Caledonian is not generally a good agricultural labourer ; 
profitably employed at the time of gathering the coffee and cotton crops, 
and in the preparation of copra. Some of the natives are highly esteemed 
for the care and management of cattle. 

Daring the last few years, the Javanese have been principally in 
demand among agriculturists. The cost of employing these labourers is con- 
siderable. First there is the expense of recruiting in Java then of the jour- 
ney from Batavia to Noumea and back, representing an outlay of from 500 
to 600 francs for three years, the duration of the labour contract. The 
monthly wages vary from 25 to 30 francs, and the- cost of maintenance is 
about 20 francs. It may therefore be estimated that a Javanese labourer 
costs his employer about 65 francs per month, that is, about 2 fr. 50 per day 
of actual labour, — * a large sum considering the modest results produced by 
these labourers, but the Javanese is docile and likes agricultural work, so 
that the farmers are satisfied. 


PARAGUAY. 

PRIVATE AGRICULTURAL COLONISATION IN PARAGUAY. — Mensaje de P. E. 
de 3 de abril de 1915, cometiendo a la consideracidn del Congreso Nacional un proyecto 
de ley que l’autoriza a firmar un contracto de colonizad6n con los senores Jos6 Grassi 
y Olinto M. Martinoli. — El Diario, Asuncidn, July 15th., 17th., 28th. and 30th. and 
August 2nd., 1915. — La Reaccion, Asuncidn, June 9th. and 25th.. 1915. — El Li- 
beral, Asuncidn, June 11th., July 8th. and 25th., August 2nd. and 13th. — La Patria 
degli italiani, Buenos Aires, August 22nd., 1915. 

On the 3rd of May 1915, the Parliament of the Republic of Paraguay 
passed a law authorising the Executive to sign a contract with Messrs. 
Jose Grassi and Olinto M. Martinoli for colonisation, and conceding to 
them 25,000 hectares of State land. 

This measure is an indication that the Government of Paraguay con- 
siders the system of rural colonisation by private enterprise more advantage- 
ous than that of official colonisation, and this conviction, the result of 
experience, reflects the sentiments of the industrial and rural circles of the 
country as well as those of its most eminent citizens. In fact the best 
developed of the colonies of Paraguay are the colonies of Elisa and Hbhenau 
both founded by private persons, the latter, receiving a grant from the State 
of 16 leagues of land in Upper Paraguay, free of any obligation except that 
of establishing thirty families on every league granted. * , < 

Doctor Eduardo Accevedo in his book Fomoma Politica y Fimmm 
thus summarises the opinion of the agricultural classes; ,4 In the districts 
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of Rio de la Plata immigration and colonisation undertaken by public 
authorities have been deplorable in their results, while those under private 
persons have made considerable progress which must certainly increase 
as time goes on. ” 

The basis of the contract between the Paraguay Government and 
Messrs. Grassi and Martinoli is as follows : 

The State lands conceded comprise the unenclosed land of the “ Colony 
of the 25th. of November ” and the lands of Urmendiy (Department of San 
Joaquin) both districts being situated in the central part of the country, a 
little towards the south. To these are q*dded two tracts of forest, in order 
that the colonists may have wood for building and fencing. The following 
obligations are imposed on the grantees : 

(1) To bring from abroad a sufficient number of families to people and 
cultivate the lands, each of these families being given a holding of from 25 
to 300 hectares according to the state of the land and the financial resources 
of each family . 

(2) To till and sow from 500 to 1,000 hectares in the three first years 
(Ii during this period the grantees have not been able to bring the necess- 
ary number of families into the country they must carry out the work at 
their own expense, gradually increasing the area cultivated, so that by the 
but he is nevertheless tenth year, one third at least of the land shall be 
under cultivation). 

(3) To establish experimental plots for the cultivation of textile and fod- 
der plants and of cereals. 

The grantees on the other hand, will enjoy the following privileges : 

(1) .gratuitous travelling for immigrants, and carriage, likewise grat- 
uitous, for their equipment/ implements, agricultural machines and the 
cattle strictly necessary for the work of the fields from any of the ports of Rio 
de la Plata, always on the condition that the colonisation Society pay the 
full amount if the immigrant does not settle permanently in the colony ; 

(2) Exemption from customs duty or any other duty bn machines for 
the use of the colony entering the country ; 

(3) Gratuitous and perpetual use for irrigation of all the water existing 
on the land granted, subject to the riparian rights of other persons ; 

(4) Use during the first ten years of the wood on the land; 

( 5 ) Exemption from payment of national taxes during the same period 
for industrial and commercial establishments in the colonies, excepting 
those for th< sale of alcoholic beverages ; 

(6) Exemption from payment of export duties on the produce of the 
colony during the first ten years. 

The grantees are also authorised to construct branch railways to con- 
nect the lands granted with any station of the Central Railway of Paraguay, 
or a navigable water-way, without prejudice, of course, to rights 
acquired under previous concessions. 

The contract in question specifies that at the expiration of the tenth 
year if the grantees have satisfactorily fulfilled the obligations incumbent 
upon them, the State will give them possession of theland at the rate ot 5 pesos 
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in gold per hectare, payable in five annual instalments no interest being 
charged. If the payment be made in one sum a discount of 15 per cent, on 
the total price will be allowed. Finally the Government of the new 
colony will be administered by the grantees under the superintendence of 
the Ministry of Fomento. 

The impression produced by this contract on the rural classes of the 
country and on public opinion in general has been extremely favourable, see- 
ing that this work of colonisation will render profitable lands hitherto 
unproductive. Great hopes are entertained as to the result of this undertak- 
ing in consideration of the competence and experience of M. Grassi in mat- 
ters of colonisation. 

M. Grassi has indeed had a brilliant career in colonisation. Thirty-two 
years ago he came before the public as administrator of a group of rural 
colonies in the province of Santa Fe (Argentine Republic) . Then he became 
an independent coloniser, and founded numerous colonies in the Argentine 
Republic. Of these we may mention Uturraspe with 7,500 hectares, Esta- 
cion Eaxrude representing a total of 45.000 hectares; Metileo and lltalia, 
each with 15,000 hectares, Santa Eucia with 35,000 hectares and several 
others/In almost every case, excellent results ha\ e followed. It is estimated 
that M. Grassi either alone or with associates has colonised about 170,000 
hectaies in the Argentine Republic, and according to his declarations in 
the daily press of Ascencion he intends to carry on the same work in 
Paraguay, planting on the lands granted families of skilled agriculturists 
drawn from the different colonies founded by him in the Argentine. He 
intends also to being with them Italians, familiar the cultivation of rice, 
which will form with wheat the two chief products of the new colony. 


RUGGERI AEFREDO, gerer.te tesponsabile. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BELGIUM. 


SOME DATA CONCERNING TRADE UNIONS AND CO-OPERATIVE 
AND MUTUAD SOCIETIES. 


SOURCES (OFFICIAL) : 

Rapport relatif A l’execution de la lot 31 mars 1898 stjr les unions prop essionnelles 
pendant les annees 1908-10 ( Report on the Working of the Law of March 31 st,, 1898, on 
Trade Unions) Presented to the legislative Chambers by the Minister of Indus! ly and 
labour. Kingdom of Belgium : Ministry of Industry and Eabour. Office of Social In- 
surance and Thrift. Brussels, 191.1 : Dewit. 

Expose statistique de la situation des associations d’inter£t agricole fendant 
l’annee 1911 ( Statistical statement of the position of the associations of agricultural character 
during the year 1911). Ministry of Agriculture and Public Works: Agricultural Branch. 
Brussels, 1913 ; Odrv-Mommens . 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge, 44 e AnnAe, 1913 ( Statistical 
Year-hook of Belgium and of Die Belgian Congo , 44 th. Year, 1913}. Biusscls, 1914: A. 
Eesigne. 


The movement for the promotion of association among agriculturists 
did not begin in Belgium until about 1890, much later than in many other 
states; but, on the other hand, being actively seconded by the Government, 
favoured by the conditions of the country and by the character of the 
people, it soon attained to a high state of development making itself felt 
in a manner altogether remarkable in every branch of economic activity. 

There are in Belgium two fundamental types of association, one for 
the protection of trade interests (trade unions), the other strictly economic 
(co-operative and mutual societies)* We have already carefully considered 
both these types at various times in special articles in this Review . We 
shall now confine ourselves to giving some data concerning the develop- 
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ment of these societies of recent years, which we have extracted from the 
" Annnaire Statistique” of Belgium for 1913, and from other recent official 
publications. 


§ 1. Trade unions. 

According to the haw of the March 31st., 1898, which determines its 
legal constitution, the Belgian trade union is an association “ formed 
exclusively for the study, protection and development of trade or profes- 
sional interests of all persons carrying on, in industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, or the liberal professions, either the same profession or kindred pro- 
fessions, or the same trade or trades for the manufacture of the same pro- 
ducts.” But the association itself may not carry on any profession or trade. 
It is, however, authorised, under condition of not drawing any profit there- 
from, to carry on certain transactions calculated to favour the commerce 
and industry of its own members, such as ; 

(a) the purchase and sale of all articles necessary in workshops for 
the use of apprentices belonging to the union ; (b) the purchase, for resale 
to members, of articles necessary for the exercise of their trade and the sale 
the products of the work of members , (c) the purchase of livestock, machinery 
and implements, to remain the property of the union, and to be used by 
its members in the exercise of their occupation. 

To enable the unions the better to attain their aims, they are empower- 
ed to take measures connected with their trade or profession, such as 
the establishment of classes for study, museums, libraries, technical schools, 
agricultural experiment stations, analytical and experimental laboratories, 
and exhibitions with prizes. 

Federations of unions may obtain recognition on the same conditions 
as the unions. 

Until 1900, for reasons into which we need here enter, the above men- 
tioned law had scarcely any success except in rural centres ; since then the 
number of recognised unions has continued to increase, as the following 
table shows : 


Tabee I. — Trade Unions legally recognised during the period 1899-1913. 


Years 

1899 

1900 

1 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

*905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

! j ; 

1910I1911J 1912 1913 

! i 

Unions legally recognised 

j 

103 1 108 

134 

| 

1 176 

177 

170 

149 

c* 

00 

434 

319 

282 

283 379 440460 
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Among these unions seven principal classes are to be distinguished, viz, 
unions of employers, of workmen, mixed unions (employers and employed) 
unions of farmers, unions of employes, unions of persons practising liberal 
professions, unions of merchants and miscellaneous unions. 

The greatest number of legally constituted unions is in Eastern Flan- 
ders (no in 1913; ; next conies Brabant (101 in 1913) ; then Western Flan- 
ders (66). Of all the classes of unions, the farmers’ unions are the most 
numerous : of these 235 were founded in 1911, 275 in 1912, and 264 in 1913. 

There are seven kinds of agricultural unions — those of a general charac- 
ter, stockowners' unions, poultry-keeping unions, unions of arable farmers, 
horticultural unions, vine-growers' unions and dairy unions. 

At the end of 1910, there were in all 3,457 unions, as compared with 
112 in 1899, 354 *9°L 853 * n I 9°4> *>627 in 1907 and 2,407 in 1910. 
The 3,457 unions existing at the end of 1913 may be divided thus : 


Unions of agriculturists 3,357 

” workmen 734 

” employers 126 

' 1 persons exercising a liberal profession . . 97 

” merchants 62 

' ” employes 42 

Mixed unions 22 

Miscellaneous unions 17 


3457 


Agricultural unions may be numbered in different provinces thus: 
Western Flanders 518, Brabant 498, Eastern Flanders 473, Luxembourg 
332, Namur 2x0, Antwerp 96, Hainault 94, Liege 81, Limbourg 55. 

After the agricultural unions, in order of importance, come the unions 
of workmen which, as we have seen, had reached the number of 734 at 
the close of 1913. They belong to extremely varied industries, such as 
building (114), mines and quarries (108), metal-working (io5),wood(87),etc. 
The greatest numbers of these unions are in the provinces of Antwerp (17^, 
Eastern Flanders (150) and Brabant (116). 

To give an exact idea of the importance of the unions we . should con? 
sider the amount of their receipts and expenses, but there are no recent data 
on this subject. The latest were for 1510, when the total receipts pf 
ing unions were 1,429,973 fr. (as compared with 23**089 fr, in 1900} and the 
expenses, 1,390,763 fr. (as compared with 165,706 fir, in 3:900k 

The receipts arise principally from the contributions of members; these 
in 1910 amounted to 515,922 fr. These contributions am very variable, ris- 
ing from a minimum of 25 centimes per member to a maximum of 10 fr. and 
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sometimes even to 20 fr. or more. The average contribution varies for the 
unions of employers from 4 fr. to 6 fr ; for unions of workmen from 7 fr. to 
13 fr. ; for unions of persons exercising a liberal profession from 4 fr. to 6 fr. ; 
for unions of agriculturists from 25 centimes to 1 fr. 

In the workmen's unions there are two characteristic kinds of 
receipts ; the contributions towards aid in case of involuntary un- 
employment, and in case of strike or lock-out. In both there has been 
a considerable increase in recent years, the first having risen from 9,306 
fr. in 1907 to 25,279 fr/in 1910, the second from 4,303 fr. in 1907 to 13493 
fr. in 1910. 

The unions frequently contract loans to furnish themselves with the 
funds necessary for their working. 

Another special source of income is public grants (from the State, 
provinces and communes) which are bestowed on the unions by way of encour- 
agement. In 1910 the total of these grants was 12,752 fr., about a tenth of 
the total income of the unions. 

The agricultural unions absorb the greater part of this money (81.66 % 
in 1910) under the form of grants for the purchase of machinery for the 
benefit of members, for the organisation of competitions, for experiment 
stations and for the purchase and maintenance of high-class sires. 

As we have already noted, the unions may buy seeds, manure, live- 
stock, machinery and all other requirements for re-sale to their members. 
The purchases thus made in 1910 by 434 unions amounted to the sum of 
7,931,523 fr. The unions making such purchases were almost all agricultural. 

The unions may also buy the products of their profession or trade from 
members to re-sell to third parties. The value of such produce amounted 
in 1910 to 374,045 fr. Transactions of this kind have only been carried out 
by the farmers' unions. ' 

Unions are authorised by law to buy machinery and implements of 
which their members may avail themselves by means of a hiring contract 
or otherwise. In 1910 these purchases amounted to 111,812 fr. and of this sum 
99,62 % represented the purchases of the agricultural unions 

The considerable development of trade unions, as we see from the data 
above given, is due in a great measure to the assistance and encourage- 
ment of the State. It is sufficient to recall that to every new union of 
workmen a grant of 125 fr. is made on its establishment and that a perman- 
ent annual grant is made to unions of which the accounts are found to 
be in order by the competent authorities. Those unions which furnish the 
Government with information concerning their members and organisation 
receive a bounty varying, according to the case, from 2 to 20 fr. Finally, 
the State also makes grants for the propaganda expenses of those insti- 
tutions which, by lectures or other means, promote the establishment of 
trade unions among workmen or employes, in conformity with the Taw 
of March 31st., 1898. 
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§ 2 . Co-operative societies. 

These are regulated by the codified text sanctioned by royal decree of 
July 22nd., 1913, which co-ordinates all previous laws — those of 1873, 
1881, 1 886, and 1901 — and, besides, contains new provisions for further 
facilitating the development of these societies. 

According to these laws a co-operative society is a society “ composed 
of members whose number and contributions are variable, and whose 
shares are not transferable.' * It must, however, contain at least seven 
members, who may bind themselves jointly, or individually, with un- 
limited liability or liability limited to a specified sum. 

By Belgian law co-operative societies are exempted from certain 
dues a::d taxes, and have special privileges (a grant on establishment, 
bounties, etc.)* 

Agricultural co-operative societies in particular have thus been 
enabled to make rapid progress in Belgium. Of societies for the purchase 
of seed, manure, feeding-stuffs and agricultural machines there were, 337 
in 1895 ; the number increased to 1,237 I 9 I ° J to I >3°4 i& I 9 12 1 the 
number of members rose in the same years from 26,726 to 73,951 and to 
80,443. The purchases made by these societies, which amounted to 5,124,747 
fr. in 1S95 rose to 18,271,693 fr. in 1910, and to 19,312,612 fr. in 1912. 

Of co-operative dairies, which were especially numerous in Limbourg 
and Luxembourg, there were 69 in 1895, and 559 in 1911, comprising re- 
spectively in each of the two years 3,501 and 57,474 members (an average 
of 103 per society). 

These 57,474 members possessed in all 196,338 cows, an average of 3.4 
per member. 

In 1 91 1, the date to which the latest official statistics refer, the value 
of the produce sold by these societies amounted to 39,793,726 fr. (as 
compared with 3,236,942 fr. in 1895) an average of 71,625 fr. per society 
and 193 fr. per member, 

The sum of 39,793,726 fr. is made up as follows ; 39,213,801 fr. accru- 
ing from the sale of butter, 33,953 fr. from the sale of cheese, 280,996 fr. 
from the sale of milk, and the balance from the sale of other dairy produce, 
especially skimmed “milk. 

The dairies in Belgium are worked by hand if small, and by steam if 
large. Most of them are grouped in federation (minques) for mutual pro- 
tection and improvement. 

The National Union of Belgian Dairies was lately founded in Brussels. 
Its object was to guarantee the purity of the produce of the societies be- 
longing- to it, and to further the progress and perfecting of the dairy in- 
dustry. For this purpose it established a Supervision and Technical In- 
spection Office, to inspect the federated dairies, and to check the purity of 
their produce. When verified, the purity is attested by a special trade- 
mark, stamped on or affixed to the produce. This trade-mark has been 
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duly registered in conformity with the laws, and can only be used by the 
Union. 

Rural banks of the Raiffeisen type form, in Belgium, another important 
group of agricultural co-operative societies. Their working is facilitated 
by the General Savings and Pension Bank, which by the Taw of June 21st., 
1894, was authorised to open in their favour credits guaranteed by the 
Central Banks (societies with limited liability). Of these there are eight, 
the most important of which is that of the Boerenbond (Peasants' Teague;. 
But the rural banks made little use of the funds placed at their disposal by 
the General Savings and Pensions Bank, working solely on their own re- 
sources and those of their respective federations (1). 

The following table contains the statistics of 1897 and 1912 relating to 
the transactions of the Raiffeisen banks affiliated to the Central Bank of 
the Boerenbond (2). 


Table II. — Transactions oj the Raiffeisen Banks from 1897 1912. 


Year 

Number of 
Raiffeisen 
banks in Belgium 

Number of banks 
affiliated 

to the Cential Bank 
of the Boerenbond 

Number of members 
of 

affiliated banks 

Amount 

of deposits 

Deposits 

in hand 

on 

December 31st. 

Amount 

of loans 

Loans 

oustandmg 

on 

December 31st. 

1897 

159 

95 

! 4,301 

1,543,348.74 

1,116,72 j. 24 

i 

| 711,728.891 489,070.06 

1898 

200 

133 

5,780 

2,724,901.34 

1,899,821.86 

1,158,436.48: 772,846.44 

1899 

230 

158 

7,x88 

4,471,684.85 

2,900,272.70 

2,168,705.60 

1 1,328,462.01 

1900 

264 

171 

8,576 

6,533,258.75 

4,024,177.40 3,301,507.72; 1,944,562.80 

1901 

284 

183 

9,522 

9,372,037.53 

5,457,569.44] 4,894,915-27 

2,570,249.02 

1902 i 

308 

190 

10,746 

13.404,320.27 

7,560,462.94] 5,821,093.55 

3,031,324,30 

1903 

1 

361 

195 

11,523! 18,210,145.73 

9,243,665.16 

7,608,27 5.56 

3,776,658.58 

1904 

397 

205 

12,902. 22,403,860,87 

11,124,757.58 

9,494,167.77 

4,941,966.29 

I905 

431 

215 

13,0851 

26,075,609.60 

11,988,544.03! 11,108,064.69 

5,210,922.01 

1906 

468 

230 

I5,6x2j 30,801,726.99 

13,092,983.05 

13,225,2x4.63 

5,787,122.81 

I907 

54 ° 

265 

1 7 . 37*1 37,055,442-48 

14,649,201.52 

16,019,687.50 

7,332,294-67 

1908 

584 

286 ! 

I9,I20| 

43,702,524-97 

17,011,581.45 

I9,I53»430.8o 

8,321,493.67* 

1909 

618 

297 

21,495! 51,958,242.09 

19,081,468.17 

22,600,168.66 

9,373,632.47 

I9IO 

643 i 

3°4 

22,962! 60,907,741.28 

23,211,681.29 

26,378,673.83 

H.682,357,80 

I 9 II 

697 1 

333 

25.233 1 

72,261,274.42] 

27,072,258.38 

30,939,035.97 

13.236,248.26 

1912 

1 

738 j 

363 

27,132! 84,618,588.55 

1 

30,125,185.67 

38,319,899,15 

15,678,720.70 


(1) On this subject see our article “The Work of the Boerenbond (Peasant’s League) in 
I ^ I 2 3- ” Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence , July 1915, pages 1 et sqq. 

(2) See the report of the Boerenbond for 1913, drawn up by its secretary-general, Canon U. 
Luytgaerens, S, Th. B, and published at Louvain in 1914. 
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From this table it will be seen that the transactions of the rural banks 
affiliated to the Central Bank of the Boerenbond (i) that is, about half the 
banks in Belgium, show steady progress. 

Lastly, in 1912 there were in Belgium 1,439 non-agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies, as comparedwith38in 1875, 316 in 1895, andx,i32 inigio. 

At the close of 1908 there were 945 non-agricultural co-operative 
societies, of which 394 were distributive co-operative societies. For 782 non- 
agricultural co-operative societies the total business transacted amounted 
to 959,094,825 fr. in 1908. 


§ 3. Mutual societies. 


The mutual societies of which we are now to speak are those formed 
under the Law of June 23rd., 1894, which are intended to secure to mem- 
bers and their families temporary assistance in case of illness, accident, 
infirmity, to defray funeral expenses, to assist the families of deceased mem- 
bers, and to facilitate enrolment in savings, pension and insurance banks. 

The law distinguishes between those societies which have a right to 
legal recognition and those which may obtain it should the government think 
fit, after consideration of the object they seek and the means at their dis- 
posal. 

Societies which have their head-quarters in Belgium, and are consti- 
tuted for the purposes above-mentioned have a right to legal recognition, 
and they alone receive grants and bounties from the public authorities (2). 

The number of mutual societies recognised in 1890 was 373; in 1900 it 
had risen to 4,997 ; in 1905 to 7,079 ; in 1910 to 8,541, and in 1912 to 9,138. 

The number of societies receiving bounties and grants from the State 
amounted in 1895 to 147 ; in 1900 to 3,327 ; in 1905 to 5,053 ; in 1910 to 
5,676, and in 1912 to 5,850. 


(1) The Central Credit Bank of the Boerenbond, a co-operative society with limited liab- 
ility, is a federation of rural banks which has five different departments : (a) to receive on deposit 
from local banks, at 3 % interest, the funds which they cannot employ in loans to members; 
(b) to open credits or advance money to affiliated banks which have not sufficient funds ; (c) to 
inspect the management and accounts of federated banks : (d) since 1904 to cany on land 
credit transactions. 

On the December 31st., 1913, of 762 banks in Belgium, 378 were affiliated to this central 
bank. At that date the Bank had a guaranteed capital of 7, 671,000 fr, having received in 
deposit from local banks 15,517,251 fr. and from private individuals 593,1x9 fr. For the year 
1913 the total business of the bank (in-comings and out-goings) amounted to 49,766,292 fr ; 
it granted to the affiliated banks 39 credits on current account for the sum of 746,000 fr. In 
that year it effected iii land credit transactions to the amount of 676,250 fr. 

(2) See on this subject our article , “ The Rdle of Mutual Aid Societies in Old Age and 
Disablement Insurance, ” Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence,. January 1913, pages 
5r et sqq. 
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The number of members in 1900 was 644,716, and in 1912 it was 685,000. 
The amount of the premiums paid by them was 2,902,526 fr. in 1900; in 
19x0 it was 10,847,697 fr. and in 1912 it was 14,813,706 fr. 

The number of persons (of less than 65 years of age) enrolled in banks of 
reinsurance and disablement was 183,023 in 1910. During that year the 
receipts amounted to 693,933 fr. and the expenses to 420,462 fr. of which 
378,350 frs. were paid in compensation. The number of persons above 
65 years of age so enrolled was 1,930, and the receipts and expenses 
respectively were 39,137 fr. and 32,853 fr. of which 31,521 were paid in 
compensations. The following table shows the number and the working 
of recognised mutual societies for insurance against sickness. 


Tabee III. — Number and Working of Recognised Mutual Societies. 


Year 

Number 

oi 

societies 

Number 

of insured 

members 

Number 
of days 
iii respect 
of which 
compensa- 
tion 

was paid 

Receipts 

h . 

Expenses 

fr. 

Owned 

capital 

of 

the societies 

1891 

412 

54,87° 

335,304' 

933,851 

803,133 

2,127,771 

1895 

734 

87,312 

534.596 

1,415,945 

1,227,336 

1 2,830,648 

1900 

1,790 

196,487 

1,108,007 

3,084,032 

2,708,457 

; 5*707*411 

1905 

! 2,400 

266,033 

1,377,604 

4,209,124 

3,839,101 

I 8,006,2x8 

I9IO 

! 3*259 

4x4,170 

2,065,101 

6,600,720 

6,129,006: 

10,879,020 

19H 

j 3*^99 

I 

449*979 

2 * 5 ° 9 , 07 * 

7,525,472 

1 6,794,9x8! 

j 1 

12,798,804 


As Belgium was one of the first countries to institute school mutual 
societies which, as is well known, are societies formed among present and 
former pupils of primary schools to distribute aid in sickness, and to form 
a first fund for old age pensions, it seems desirable to point out that on De- 
cember 31st., 1912 there were in this country 3,148 of these societies with 
283,101 members. The total amount of the subscriptions paid into these 
societies by the enrolled members at the time indicated and for the purpose 
specified above amounted to 10,855,375 fr. 
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THE WORKING OF CENTRAL AND PROVINCIAL RANKS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPER- 
ATION. 


Introduction. 

In the January number of this Review we published some information 
with regard to the Committee on Co-operation in India which was appointed 
in October, 1914, to enquire into the progress of the co-operative movement 
especially in its higher stages and in its financial aspect, and which reported 
about a year later ; and at the same time we reprinted the “ Abstract 
Report ” which the Committee prepared by way of preface to their full 
report. In the pages which follow we propose to summarise that part of 
the full report which relates to the work of Central and Provincial Ranks 
and in general the connection between the various parts of the co-operative 
credit organisation, — matters to which the Committee's enquiries were 
primarily directed. This part of the report is too long to permit of our doing 
more than make occasional extracts from it, and, without attempting to 
follow the report as it stands, we shall adopt the method of presenting all 
the facts relating to Central and Provincial Banks which are given any- 
where throughout the report and then giving briefly the Committee's crit- 
icisms and recommendations. We shall thus make use of a considerable 
amount of material which forms an appendix to the Report under the, 
title of “ Systems of Central and Provincial Banks obtaining in the various 
Provinces of India. '* 

A word of explanation is needed as to the terms used. English 
nomenclature here as in so many fields is convenient rather than consistent, 
and is apt to present difficulties to non-English people with a fondness for 
rigid definition. The institutions which in India finance primary soci- 
eties are designated by various names in the various provinces. They are 
sometimes “ banks, ” sometimes " banking unions, ” sometimes “ unions 
of co-operative credit societies; ” while the " banks ” themselves may be 
described as “ town ” or " urban banks, " " district, " " central " or 
"provincial" banks. In the Committee's Report the term "Central 
Bank" is applied to all local financing institutions (some 200 in number) 
“ concerned solely in the direct financing of primary societies, within an 
area sufficiently limited to allow them to exercise also the duties of super- 
vision and control over these societies, " The term " Provincial Bank ” 
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should properly be applied to the apex institution in each province which 
has been established to co-ordinate and control the finances of the Central 
Banks and deals only with such banks and not directly with local societies. 
There are two banks which are clearly of this class, — the Provincial Banks 
of Bihar and the Central Provinces, — and the Central Bank of Mandalay is 
entitled to rank as the apex bank for the province of Burma. The Central 
Bank of Madras and Bomba}? 1 are in a somewhat anomalous position, for 
while the area over which they do business is too large to permit of their 
exercising the functions of supervision and control they have not yet been 
placed in a position to do the work of apex banks. The five banks just 
referred to, however, will all be examined under the head of " Provincial 
Banks. ” 


§ i. Number and distribution, constitution and management 

of central banks. 


The number of Central Banks (as defined above) in India is 189. They 
may be classified according to their constitution as (1) banks of which the 
membership is confined to individuals, (2) banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and (3) banks which include both individuals and 
societies among their members. The number of banks, of each class in the 
various provinces is as shown in the following table. 

Table I. — Central Banks . Number and Distribution. 


Province 

I 

| Class 1 

| 

Class 2 

Class 3 

Madras 

■* 


3 

Bombay 


I 

2 

Bengal 

3 

6 

24 

Bihar and Orissa 

— 

I 

II 

United Provinces 

— 

14 

41 

Punjab 

12 

20 

6 

Burma 

— 

— 

2 

Central Provinces 

— 

— 

28 

Assam 

■ ^ 

. — - 

4 

Ajmer 


— * 

5 

Total . . . 

21 

42 

126 
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The first class includes banks in which individuals only are share- 
holders and banks in which registered societies may become shareholders, 
but upon exactly the same terms as individuals and without any special 
provision being made for their representation. In the case of banks of the 
third class a certain proportion — • generally a large proportion — of the 
shares is reserved for registered societies which are given special represent- 
ation on the board of directors. 

Banks of the second class are those which would ordinarily be described 
as most truly co-operative in character, since in them is eliminated all 
conflict of interest between the Central Bank as lender and the local societies 
as borrowers. Banks of this class too can be conducted at a very small 
cost for management as the amount of supervision necessary is reduced to 
a minimum ; yet as shown above the number of banks of this class is com- 
paratively small. ‘ , 

It might seriously be disputed whether banks of the first class are r eally 
entitled to be considered co-operative. They are hardly to be distinguished 
from joint stock banks, and in some cases they do not even limit their activ- 
ity to transactions with co-operative societies. Many of them began as 
Urban Banks and gradually developed into the central financing agencies 
of rural societies, without making any change in their original constitution, 
thus leaving room for a conflict of interest between shareholders and 
customers. Such banks, like successful co-operative banks under similar 
conditions in other countries, tend to drift out of the co-operative movement 
and take their place among capitalistic institutions ; but it must be recog- 
nised that they serve the movement well at a certain stage of its progress 
and theirs. 

Central Banks are usually assigned a definite area within which they 
may deal with societies, and the tendency is to make this area conterminous 
with a District, a Sub-division, or some other administrative area. The 
number of societies to which a bank makes loans varies very considerably, 
largely because in some cases the bank deals directly with each local society 
while in others it deals with unions of the societies. In the latter case, deal- 
ing with groups of societies, a Central Bank may be able to serve a very 
large area. 

It will be advisable to examine briefly the system of Guaranteeing 
Unions. 


(i) Guaranteeing Unions. 

' • 'i. 

Societies are formed into Unions in order to provide the machinery 
for their supervision and audit and for the purpose of facilitating the grant- 
ing of loans by the central bank to local societies. " * 1 v ; 

The system is most highly developed in Burma where the Upper Burma 
Central Co-operative Bank at Mandalay, working through 90 guaranteeing 
Unions is able to finance societies throughout practically the whole of the 

2 
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province and fulfil the functions of an apex bank. Some 900 local societies 
are affiliated to it. 

The Unions assess the credit of the societies and provide a mutual 
guarantee for the repayment of loans. A Union consists of from 5 to 35 
societies and is managed by (i) a small Committee, (ii) the General Meeting 
of the Union at which each society is represented by two delegates. The 
Union (a) employs a Union clerk who keeps the accounts and instructs 
the secretaries of local societies in their duties, (b) issues any general 
regulations which may seem desirable and arranges for the inspection of 
affiliated societies by members of the Committee, (c) contributes to the 
maintenance of an Inspector who serves from 5 to 10 Unions, inspecting 
societies, correcting faults and sending reports to the Committee for their 
information, (d) passes upon applications for loans from affiliated societies. 

A Union handles no funds for providing loans, and pays the expenses 
of its small staff by a levy of a few annas per cent, per annum on the work- 
ing capital of constituent societies. Applications for loans pass from the 
Union to the Registrar for his approval, and the latter, if satisfied, directs the 
Central Bank to make a remittance. Each constituent society is liable in 
the case of defaults in repayment of a loan recommended by the Union to 
the extent of the maximum amount of loans from non-members held by it 
during the preceding year. 

There are 7 Unions in Bengal, 4 in Madras and 2 in Assam. In Madras 
the constitution of the Unions has been varied from time to time and their 
success has been indifferent. Those latterly established do not guarantee 
any part of the loans to their societies. In the other two provinces the 
Unions have been modelled upon those of Burma. 


§ 2. CENTRA! BANKS: COMPOSITION OP CAPITA!. 


Central Banks rely for their working capital upon four main sources ; 
(1) shares, (2) deposits, (3) loans and (4) reserve fund. On June 30th., 1914, 
the amount from each source was approximately as follows : 


Shares . . . 
Deposits. . . 
Iyoans. . . . 
Reserve Fund 


b*. 

27,02,078 

1.38,95,367 

35,92,891 

4,44,800 
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It will be instructive to examine each of these sources separately. 

(i) Shares. 

The share capital of 27.02 lakhs is subscribed by individual shareholder 
and by affiliated societies. In banks of the “mixed” type the shares held 
by individuals are sometimes distinguished as preference shares and enjoy 
either a certain right to a cumulative dividend or a prior claim on the capital 
in case of liquidation, the object being to make investment in the shares 
attractive to the outside public. The nominal value of shares ranges from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 500, the shares assigned to individuals being sometimes of 
higher value than those held in the same bank by affiliated societies. Under 
Section 5 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, no individual may hold 
more than one-fifth of the total share capital of any society, or in any case 
more than Rs. i,ooo, except with the special sanction of the local Government 
Practice varies with regard to the distribution of voting power. In the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, for instance, each share entitles the holder 
to one vote ; in Assam and the Central Provinces each shareholder has one 
vote only ; in Bombay and Burma voting power is carefully graduated 
so as to give proportionately fewer votes to large holders than to small. 

Inability with respect to shares is ordinarily limited to their face value, 
but in a few provinces the banks have adopted the practice of fixing 
liability at some multiple of the nominal value of the shares held. Thus in 
Bihar and Orissa the liability of preference shareholders is usually double, 
while that of ordinary shareholders varies from five to ten times the value 
of the shares held. It is not the rule that shares are fully paid up. In 
Assam, for instance, only 50 per cent, of each share has been called up; 
in Bihar and Orissa the practice is for one-fifth of the subscribed capital 
to be called up at the start and no bank has so far called up more than two- 
fifths. The Committee disapproves of the use of reserve liability, parti- 
cularly in the case of individual shareholders, on the ground that after the 
lapse of a certain time, and especially in moments of financial stringency, 
banks would find it difficult to obtain payment of any part outstanding on 
shares. 

The question of the relation which the share capital bears to the total 
liabilities is important. In order to gain public confidence and attract 
deposits it is desirable that the share capital should be as large as possible 
consistently with economy in working. Particulars as to the paid up shat© 
capital of Central Banks in the various provinces are shown in the tab!# 
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Tabde II. — Central Banks ; Paid Up Share Capital 


Province 

Amount of 
paid up 
Share Capital 

Average 

per Bank 

Percentage of 
paid up 
Share Capital 
to total 
liabilities 

* 

j ns. i 

Rs. 


Madras 

1,97,000 

8,000 

8.3 

Bombay 

59 ,o°° 

9,000 

24.I 

Bengal 

3,84,000 

11,000 

W -5 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,15,000 

9,000 

13.9 

United Provinces 

6,31,000 

11,000 

10.4 

Punjab 

6,19,000 

16,000 

13.9 

Burma 

53,000 

26,000 

12,6 

Central Provinces 

4,97,000 

17,000 

18.9 

Assam 

25,000 

4,000 

14.4 

Ajmer 

1,22,000 

24,000 

16.0 

Total . . . 

27,02,000 

— 

— 


There is, lastly, the question of the dividend paid on shares. Most of 
the local Governments, availing themselves of the power conferred by the 
Act of 1912, have issued rules limiting the rate of dividend which may be 
paid, the maximum rate being fixed usually at 12 or 12 % per cent. In 
Bombay the maximum under certain conditions, has been fixed at 9 per 
cent, and in Burma it is as high as 30 per cent., but it must be noted that 
the maximum rates of 12 per cent, or over have seldom been reached in 
practice. 


(ii) Deposits . 

Deposits from members and non-members in Central Banks (includ- 
ing loans from joint stock banks which in the returns are not distinguished 
from deposits) amount to Rs. 1,38,95,000 of which Rs. 38,17,000 are from 
members. For the whole of India, deposits amount to 65.4 per cent, of the 
total liabilities. They are obtained chiefly from persons of the middle 
classes, — professional men, landowners of medium status. Government serv- 
ants and Europeans. Only to a very limited extent, and that only in Bengal 
and parts of Northern India, do Central Banks compete .with joint stock 
banks for deposits. The rate of interest paid on deposits is normally from 
5 to 7 per cent, on deposits for one year, increasing by not more than one 
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per cent, for each additional year on deposits for longer terms. A certain 
small proportion of the deposits consists of deposits made by societies 
affiliated to the Banks. In Madras it is compulsory for societies to deposit 
their reserves with the Central Bank ; ; n Burma one-quarter must be so 
deposited. 


(iii) Loans to Central Banks . 

Central Banks make use of loans from four sources: (1) outside banks, 
(2) other Central Banks, (3) Provincial Banks and (4) Government. 

The outside banks are either Presidency Banks or ordinary joint stock 
banks. The Presidency Banks of Madras and Bengal accommodate 
banks with cash credit upon certain conditions, and on January x, 1915, 
the total cash credits sanctioned amounted to Rs. 8,45,000 of which amount 
the banks had drawn Rs. 5,33,657. Presidency Banks are by their constit- 
ution forbidden to make any advance for longer than six months so that 
they can serve the co-operative movement to a limited extent only. Central 
Banks, however, can generally obtain either cash credits or loans from joint 
stock banks at reasonable rates. The sums actually so advanced were 
on January 1, 1915, as follows : 


Table III. — Advances from Joint Stock Bank to Central Banks , 
January x, 1915. 


Province 

Total 

cash credits 
sanctioned 

i 

Number 
of cash credits 
sanctioned 

Amount 

actually 

drawn 

i 

Loans 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

60,000 

2 

44,000 

36,000 

Bengal 

6,50,000 

5 

5.88,057 

— 

Bihar and Orissa ......... 

7,000 

2 

942 

— 

United Provinces 

3,32,600 

8 

1,86,400 

97.900 

Punjab 

1,00,000 

1 

66,650 

— 

Total . . . 

11,49,600 

18 

8,86,049 

L33*9oo 


Where there is no bank in the position of a Provincial Bank (1} the 
only way in which Central Banks can use their surplus funds for the t g9od 
of the co-operative movement is by lending to one another. The tptal 
lent is considerable, amounting at the close of the financial year 1913-14, 
to Rs. 12,57,000, but if, as the Committee recommends, an apex bank be 

' (1) In the Committee's report five banks are considered to rank as Provincial Banks, 
one in eacb of the provinces of Bombay, Madras, Central Provinces, Burma, Bihar and 
Orissa? 
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established in every province, lending between the banks themselves will 
be discontinued. Provincial Banks are already the principal source from 
which the Central Banks obtain loans, providing a total of Rs. 17,40,000 
at the close of 1913-14. 

Government loans are insignificant in amount. At the close of 1 913-14 
they reached a total of only Rs. 94,000 and even this small amount tends to 
decrease as other sources of capital develop. 

(iv) Reserve Fund . 

Central Banks as a rule place only the legal minimum of one-fourth 
of their net profit to the reserve fund, distributing the remainder as dividend 
or allotting it to certain special funds — Building Funds, Dividend Equal- 
isation Funds, etc. The actual amount of the reserve fund of all central 
banks is Rs. 4,44,000, equal to 2.1 per cent, of the total liabilities. There 
is no uniform rule with regard to the employment of the reserve fund and 
it is often employed in the bank’s own business. 

(v) Reserve Fund together with Paid Up Share Capital. 

The capital owned by the Central Banks (as opposed to capital held 
and used by them) consists of the reserve fund and the paid up share 
capital and it is of considerable interest to depositors to know what relation 
this total bears to the total liabilities. The proportion for each province is 
shown below. 

Tabde IV. — • Proportion of Capital Owned by Central Banks. 


Madras .... 
Bombay . . . . 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces 
Punjab . . . . 
Burma. ... 
Central Provinces 

ABSaiTI 

Ajraet, 


Province 


Percentage of paid 
up share capital 
and reserve fund 
on total liabilities 


8.8 

25.1 

12.5 
I 5»7 
I 5»5 

14.6 
12,9 

19.6 

17.1 
17.0 


Total: British India . . . 


14.8 
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The proportion may be considered very satisfactory. The Committee 
express the opinion that in ordinary circumstances paid up share capital 
and reserve should be equal to not less than 12 y 2 per cent, on the total 
liabilities and it will be seen that the actual percentage for all Central 
Banks is 14.8. For the 18 chief joint stock banks in India the correspond- 
ing figure is 13.9 per cent. 


§ 3. Central banks: employment of capital. 

The business of a Central Bank in India as in Europe is to finance 
local societies and balance their funds. There is, however, a difference of 
emphasis ; for while in India by far the more important function of Central 
Banks is the provision of capital, the European banks are occupied chiefly 
with the work of balancing or equalising the funds in the possession of 
local societies. The difference is striking. In India co-operative insti- 
tutions - — Provincial and Central Banks together — furnish 53 per cent, 
of the capital borrowed by local societies, whereas in Germany, for instance, 
the proportion furnished by Central Banks is only 8 per cent. In the 
words of the Report, " the Central Bank fulfils a more important and a more 
difficult role in India than in most European countries. ” 

In some cases Central Banks make loans to individual members as 
well as to affiliated societies but the practice is not approved, and where it 
exists will probably soon be discontinued. It is the custom for the bulk of 
the loans to societies to be passed upon once or twice a year. The societies 
estimate their needs beforehand and at the proper time present their appli- 
cations for loans to che Central Bank. Ordinarily cash credits are not 
granted. They are, however, in use in Burma where they are granted to 
Unions, or to individual societies on the recommendation of a Union. 
There are occasional and apparently sporadic credits, in Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces and Bengal. 

There -were two questions to which the Committee devoted special 
attention, namely the period for which loans are granted and the need for 
keeping an adequate fluid reserve. 

We shall deal with these points separately. 


(i) The Period for which Loans are granted. 

The Committee do not regard the determination of a precise date for 
the repayment of loans as a necessity, provided that within the societies 
to which a bank lends a precise date is fixed for the repayment of loans by 
individual members. If no precise date is fixed societies would hold their 
loans nominally* at call and would practically*' be enjoying the advantages 
of a cash credit except in that a fresh application would have to be made for 
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each loan. Whether, however, the period of the loans be express or implied 
it should bear a very clear relation to the terms lor which the Central 
Bank .holds its deposits. The period for which deposits are held is largely 
within the control of the Bank which should arrange its loans to societies 
in such a way as to ensure that it will be able at all times to meet the 
demands of its depositors. What the Committee has to say in this connection 
is important and we shall give their own words. “We regret,” they say, 
“ to find that the practice of many Central Banks is i#)t in accord with this 
sound principle. Their tendency is to grant loans to societies for long 
terms and to permit societies similarly to advance loans for long periods to 
their members to suit their convenience. At the same time they raise 
deposit capital as cheaply as possible on comparatively short terms, without 
sufficient regard to their ability to repay it on maturhy, hoping, when the 
time comes, to secure either fresh deposits or renewals of existing deposits. 
The fact that they hold the pro-notes of societies payable at call does not 
justify this procedure, as it is clear that such debts cannot be called in 
without placing the members of their affiliated societies in an impossible 
position. In correlating loans and deposits it is not in our opinion correct 
to count on the renewal of deposits. ” 

In deciding what loans it can make and for what length of time it 
can make them, a Central Bank requires to know what repayments may be 
reasonably expected by affiliated societies from their members, and must 
have an understanding with the societies that the bulk of the repayments 
are to f>e passed on by them to the Bank in reduction of them loan 
accounts. The Committee says : “ The data might at first be uncertain 
and unreliable but a few gear’s experience should put the Bank in a 
satisfactory position for estimating repaying capacity. ” The Committee 
prepared a return showing for the four years 1910-n to 1913-14 the 
percentage of repayments in each province annually on the total amount 
of loans outstanding at the end of the previous year plus the amount 
advanced on loan in the course of the year. The figures are shown m the 
following table. 
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Table V. — Percentages Repaid Annually on Loans Outstanding 

and Adoanced. 


’ Province 

1910-n 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

Pour 

years’ 

average 

Madras 

0. 

06 

w 

16.4 

20.1 

15*7 

17.6 

Bombay. 

35-2 

31.0 

*9-3 

38.8 

30.6 

Bengal 4 • 

10.2 

10. 0 

18.4 

14*9 

I 5* 1 

Bihar and Orissa 

— 

43*° 

22.3 

28.4 

27.6 

United Provinces 

474 

55*5 

55*9 

41.0 

j 48-4 

Punjab 

17.0 

20.1 

18.5 ! 

17.1 

! 18.1 

Burma 

5-o 

19.8 

29.8 

26.5 

24-5 

Central Provinces. 

18.8 

| *4*9 

35-2 

324 

31.8 

Assam 

20.6 

9*1 

31*4 

18.7 

*9-5 

Ajmer 

30-5 

38.5 

49*5 

29.3 

38.7 

Total . . . 

1 22.4 

27.2 

32.4 

j 

27.6 

28.6 

l 


Figures are not available for Coorg where, however, the transactions 
of societies are on a very small scale. 

The Committee point out that it is essential that Central Banks 
supervise closely the repayments made by borrowing members to affiliated 
societies, because such repayments are the true measure of a society's 
power to make repayments on its loan account with the Central Bank. 
It is not sufficient that a society should be punctual in the repayment of 
its debts to the Central Bank ; it is essential to know from what source h 
is obtaining the necessary funds as it would be quite possible to make repay- 
ments out of fresh deposits and at the same time show r dangerous laxity 
in the recovery of debts due by members. 

No rule can be laid down as to the length of the periods for which 
Central Banks should make loans to affiliated societies. The societies 
when making application should state the chief purposes for "which the 
loans are required, and repayment, either in instalments opr in a single sum, 
should be arranged on the basis of the repayments which individual 
borrowers may be expected to make to their societies. 


(ii) The Maintenance of an Adequate Fluid . Capital, 

The Committee finds that the needs for maintaining an adequate part 
of their capital in the form of a fluid resource has not. been clearly realised 
by Central Banks. A certain fluid resource. is necessary to enable the banks 
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to meet periods of contraction of credit during which there will be a drain 
upon their deposits while new deposits will probably not be forthcoming* 
In India such a contraction of credit will often be due to some calamity 
affecting agriculture, so that Central Banks at such a time must be prepared 
not only to face a reduction in the repayments made by societies to which 
they lend, but in addition to advance money freely to their affiliated societies 
to enable them to tide over the crisis. To meet these contingencies a bank 
must hold fluid resources in the form of cash, or of investments which are 
at all times readily saleable or pledgeable, or of the undrawn portion of a 
cash credit with some other bank — provided it be certain that the other 
bank will not withdraw the accommodation precisely when it is most needed. 
It must be clearly laid down that the fluid resources are not to be used in 
the bank's own business except in a time of financial difficulty. 

The Committee point out of the difficulty of fixing any figure for the 
fluid resources of a co-operative Central Bank. Joint stock banks generally 
fix the amount of fluid capital held at some percentage of the total 
deposits, but joint stock banks have a long record of experience to assist 
them in deciding the question, and their directors have a familiarity with 
finance which the directors of co-operative banks seldom possess. More- 
over, joint stock banks can always count on rediscounting a substantial part 
of the “ paper" which they hold, while co-operative banks in the present 
stage of the movement, having no facilities for rediscounting, must regard 
the paper which they hold as security for loans advanced to societies as so 
much capital locked up. They are forced, therefore, to hold what is from 
the ordinary banker's point of view an uneconomically large sum in cash 
and readily realisable securities. 

After careful consideration of a number of suggested standards for 
the determination of the proper ratio between deposits and fluid resource, 
the Committee arrive at the conclusion that the banks should, apart from the 
needs of current and sayings accounts, maintain as fluid resources a sum 
sufficient to meet half the fixed deposits falling due in the course of the 
ensuing year, even if no fresh deposits were received and no repayments were 
made by societies. The Committee were of opinion that an average period 
of crisis would last six months but that it is advisable that the banks should 
make provision at any time, not for the deposits falling due in the ensuing 
half year, but for half the deposits falling due in the ensuing year, since in 
many cases, either by chance or by arrangement, the bulk of the deposits 
fall due at one time of the year. 

The Committee called for special returns from which they prepared the 
table reproduced below. It shows for Central and Provincial Banks 
together in each province : (i) the total of all deposits from members and 
non-members on ist. January, 1915 ; (ii) the amount of such deposits 
due for repayment in the half year ist. January to xst. July, 1915; (iii) 
one-half of the fixed deposits due in 1915, and the whole of current 
deposits; (iv) one-third of the total deposits; (v) liquid resources actually 
available on rst. January, 1915; (vi) working capital on the same date. 
The figures are in lakhs of rupees. 
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The standard for determining liquid resources approved by the 
Committee is item (iii) — one half of the fixed deposits due in 1915, and 
the whole of current deposits. The standard usually adopted in joint 
stock banks is item (iv) — one-third of the total deposits. It will be seen 
that for the whole of India the amounts, under these two standards are 
approximately equal, and that under either standard the amount which 
would be held as fluid resources is some 50 per cent, greater than the 
amount actually held. 


Tabee VI. — Deposits and Liquid Resources of Provincial 
and Central Banks combined. 


Province 

Total 
of all 
deposits 
from 
non- 
members 
and 

members 

Deposits 
falling due 
ist. Jan. 
to 

xst. July 

1915 

including 

current 

accounts 

One-half 

of 

■deposits 
due in 

1915 

plus all 
current 
deposits 

One-third 

of 

all 

deposits 

Cash in hand 
and liquid resources 
dn 1st. January 1915 

Working 

capital 

1st. 

January 

1915 

Including 

undrawn 

cash 

credits 

Excluding 

undrawn 

cash 

credits 

Madras 

37-35 

14.49 

14.20 

I2.45 

6.25 

3.05 

52.19 

Bombay 

6.9S 

4-97 

3.60 

2.32 

.18 

.18 

18.14 

Bengal 

23.62 

5-41 

6.04 

7.87 

2.98 

2.I4 

32.64 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

i °.45 

7.85 

4-13 

3-88 

3.22 

.29 

8.05 

United Provinces . . 

40.63 

1 1. 21 

n.85 

13-54 

8.55 

7.09 

59.10 

Punjab 

23-38 

9.83 

9.67 

7-79 

3-87 

I.37 

41-55 

Burma 

23.82 

4.80 

4.66 

7-94 

5-71 

2.88 

26.57 

Central Provinces . . 

15-92 

4-57 

4-98 

5 * 3 i 

10.29 

1.78 

38.17 

Assam 

1.50 

.24 

-56 

♦ 5 ° 

•17 

.17 

1.70 

Ajmer 

5.78 

2.45 

2.50 

1.93 

2.16 

2.16 

7.50 

Total . . . 

189.43 

65.82 

62.19 

63-53 

4 I -38 

21. 11 

285.61 


§ 4. Provincial banks. 

There are only two banks in the Indian co-operative movement which 
are described as Provincial Banks. These are in Bihar and the Central 
Provinces, but in neither province is the bank as yet of any great importance. 
There are three other banks which are in some respects’ at least in the 
position of provincial banks, namely, the Madras Gehtral Urban Bank, 
the Bombay Central Bank, and the Mandalay Central Bank. In Madras 
the Central Urban Bank, though the great bulk of Its loans are made direct 
toprimary societies, has begun to act as a clearing-house for the funds 
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of Central Banks, but is not in a position to exercise control over these 
banks. The Bombay Central Bank, in view of the fact that eight-ninths 
of the loans to societies in the Province have been made by it, occupies a 
predominant position in the movement, but it does not control the three 
Central Banks in the province. In Burma the Mandalay Central Bank has 
made four-fifths of the loans to societies and also finances the two Central 
Banks which have been established. 

The fact that these three banks are so diverse in character prevents 
any useful conclusions being drawn from their working, and, as has alread}' 
been mentioned, the Provincial Banks in Bihar and the Central Provinces 
are as yet on a comparatively small scale. The Committee make important 
recommendations, which we shall presently be examining, with regard to 
the establishment of a strong apex bank in each province. Meanwhile 
we shall give particulars of the composition of the working capital of the 
five banks mentioned above. 

(i) Working Capital 

The table below shows the amount of the working capital and the 
sources from which it is drawn. The figures are given in lakhs of rupees. 


Table VII. — Working Capital of Banks acting as Provincial Banks. 




Bombay 

1 

| Madras 

1 

i 

Central 

Provinces 

Burma 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa 

Total 

Shares .... 


3.84 

! 

! 2.00 

2.93 

I.92 

•52 

II. 21 

Deposits .... 

* - 

12.51 

I 23*34 

7-3° 

- 21.50 

1.97 

66.62 

Loans 


— 

| 2.68 ; 

1.4S 

.16 

1.14 

5.46 

Reserve Fund . 


.18 

| .76 I 

! i 

.20 j 

•47 

— 

.61 

Total . 


16.53 

1 28. 78 

. 1 

u.91 1 

j 

24.05 

3*63 

84.90 


As regards share capital it is only in Burma and in Bihar that the 
number of individual shareholders is limited and societies are given a pre- 
ponderating voting power upon the Directorates of the banks. In Madras 
all the shareholders are individuals ; in the Central Provinces the directors 
of Central Banks happen, in some cases, to be shareholders in the Provincial 
Bank, but they possess voting power in the latter as individual shareholders 
and not as representatives of the Central Banks and their affiliated societies ; 
in Bombay only six societies have becomes shareholders though the oppor- 
tunity to subscribe for shares was given to all societies in the province. 
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The deposits shown above consist of sums received from individual 
members or the public and funds passed on to the Provincial Banks by 
Central Banks and societies — the latter being comparatively unimportant 
in amount. On January ist, 1915, out of deposits amounting to 66.62 
lakhs of rupees, 61.60 lakhs were from individuals and only 5.02 lakhs from 
Central Banks and local societies. 

The loans (amounting to 5.6 lakhs of rupees) have been obtained from 
Presidency and joint stock banks and represent that portion of certain 
cash credits granted by these banks which the Provincial Banks have 
drawn upon. The Banks of Madras and Mandalay and the Provincial 
Bank of Bihar have been granted cash credits of 5, 1 and 4 lakhs respect- 
ively by Presidency Banks. The Provincial Bank of the Central Prov- 
inces has been granted a cash credit of ten lakhs and the Bank of Mandalay 
one of thirty thousand rupees by joint stock banks. 


(ii) The Recommendations oj the Committee . 

The Committee recommend that in each of the major provinces a 
strong apex bank should be established or the leading existing in titut ion 
in the province should be raised to the status of an apex bank. They 
consider that the co-operative movement in Burma is adequately served by 
existing arrangements, and also that if a Union system on the lines of the 
Burma system could be introduced into Bombay the Central Bank there 
could be adapted to serve adequately the co-operative interests of the 
province. 

They make some further recommendations concerning the consti- 
tution and working of a Provincial or apex bank. Co-operative 
institutions should be represented in such a bank, but it is not necessary 
that they should preponderate both in the General Meeting and on the 
Directorate. The management of a Provincial Bank requires business 
ability and a knowledge of finance which are not ordinarily possessed by the 
representatives of co-operative institutions, and the actual management 
would probably with advantage be left largely in the hands of individual 
men of business who held shares. But the bye-laws should be so framed 
that by controlling the General Meeting of shareholders the representatives 
of co-operative institutions can always prevent the Directorate from 
exploiting co-operation for the benefit of individual shareholders. 

Where possible only one class of shares should be issued, but if ordinary 
shares are not sufficiently attractive there is no objection to treating the 
shares held by the public as preference shares. The latter shares should 
be fully paid up, but in the case of shares held by co-operative institutions 
it is legitimate to require only a quarter or a half of their face value to be 
paid up. The number of shares available for co-operative institutions 
should in any case be unlimited and the Provincial Bank should require 
Central Banks to hold shares in proportion to their borrowings. 

The Committee admit that Provincial Banks will probably have need 
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more frequently than Central Banks to raise short-term deposits, but they 
insist that every effort should be made to secure deposits for as long 
terms as possible. Cash credits from Presidency and joint stock banks 
are, in the opinion of the Committee, a rather uncertain resource and banks 
are warned against placing “ excessive reliance ” on this source of supply. 

With regard to fluid resources the Committee consider that it will 
suffice if Provincial Banks maintain at all times sufficient to cover one-third 
only of the liabilities falling due in the course of the ensuing year. This 
standard is lower than that recommended for Central Banks since the liabil- 
ities are spread over a much wider area and a larger number of institutions, 
thus lessening the risk of a sudden concentration of demand. 

The question of permitting Provincial Banks to engage in business 
outside the co-operative movement was taken into consideration by the 
Committee who were of opinion that, for the present at least and for some 
time to come, it would be inadvisable to permit such business except in 
so far as it may be found necessary to lend or deposit spare funds for short 
periods in outside institutions. In this connection the Committee in their 
report say: “The disposal of spare funds to outside institutions, though 
at present of little account, is a matter of great potential importance. Good 
interest can be obtained for money in Upper India, Bombay, Madras and 
(though for a shorter term) in Burma between the months of October and 
April or May, when there is in normal years a steady demand for money 
for the movement of crops and for the import trade. The sums repaid by 
agricultural co-operative societies are often not requited again for loans 
for 2 or 3 months and the ability to obtain remunerative rates on such sums 
for this period is an important factor in co-operative banking. ” 
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CO-OPERATION IN MINNESOTA ‘[Continued). 


By Prof. I,. D. H. Weld, 

Sheffield, Scientific School of Vale University. 


§ 4. I4VE-ST0CK SHIPPING ASSOCIATIONS. 

The total number of live-stock shipping associations in Minnesota as 
shown in the summary table (1) was 115 on January i, 1914, but the 
number has been increasing rapidly since that time, and on January 1, 1915, 
there were about 150 of these associations. The movement is a recent one ; 
it began in 1908, but the most pronounced development has occurred since 
1 91 1. Here again Minnesota is by far the leading state of the United 
States with respect to number of associations, although the movement has 
begun to spread to other states. 

The total value of live-stock marketed in 1913 through these associa- 
tions was about $6,000,000; the average per association operating through- 
out the year was in the neighbourhood of $60,000. About 12 per cent, 
of all live-stock marketed by Minnesota farmers is marketed through the 
associations, and this proportion is increasing . Estimated summary figures 
dealing with the operations of the 115 associations in 1913 are as follows : 



Total 

Average 
pet Association 

Car-loads of stock marketed .... 

. . ■ 4.500 

447 

Cattle marketed . 

■ • 3.300 

329 

Hogs marketed 

. . 250,000 

2.372 

Calves marketed 

. , 30,000 

465 

Sheep marketed 

. . 15,000 


Average expenses per association . . 



I27S'’; 

Average expenses per xoo pounds . . 


. &>,$3 


Total weight of all stock marketed 86,000,000 pounds. 


(i) See the Review, February, 1916, p. 12* 
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To understand the reasons for the existence of and the economic func- 
tions performed by shipping associations it is necessary to know something 
of the methods of marketing live-stock in Minnesota and other states of the 
United States. In general, there are two principal methods by which a 
farmer disposes of this stock : first, if he has enough stock to market at one 
time he is likely to ship direct to a commission dealer in a primary market ; 
or second, he may sell to a local buyer who collects the small consignments 
of individual farmers and ships in car-load lots to primary markets. Direct 
shipment by individual farmers is practicable only when the}" can ship in 
car-load lots ; the freight rate on less-than-car-load shipments is so high as 
to be prohibitive. It follows that co-operative shipping associations are of 
special value to communities where farmers raise stock for market in com- 
paratively small quantities. In fact, shipping associations have developed 
in Minnesota, not in those sections of the state where live-stock raising has 
become most important, because the individual farmers of those sections 
ship their large consignments direct in car-load lots, but rather in the newer 
sections where stock-raising is more of a side line to grain growing and dairy- 
ing, and where individual farmers have only a few head of beef cattle or hogs 
to market at one time. It is also noticeable that co-operative shipping has 
not developed, and has not been especially necessary, in other states like 
Iowa where live-stock is raised on a larger scale than in Minnesota. 

When individual farmers have small quantities of live-stock to 
market, it is necessary that there should be some agency at the local shipping 
point to collect the consignments of individual farmers for shipment in car- 
load lots, bocal cattle buyers largely perform this function. These buyers 
drive about from farm to farm, making offers for such stock as farmers are 
willing to sell. They often make an offer of a certain round sum for a number 
of cattle together, and stand ready to pa> cash if the farmer is willing to sell. 
Since the buyers are more expert judges of the quality of stock than are the 
farmers themselves and since the} are more familiar wdth market conditions 
and prices, they are often able to induce farmers to part with their stock at 
unfairly low prices. Furthermore, the local stockbuyer must take out a large 
enough margin to pay him for his time, his expenses in driving around the 
country, and to protect him for his risk of price fluctuation between the 
time that he purchases in the country and the time that the stock reaches the 
primary market. Oftentimes there are four or five stock buyers of this sort 
at a single country shipping point, resulting in a considerable duplication 
of effort and expense. 

Although local cattle buyers perform useful functions in furnishing a 
market for live-stock, it has been found that these same functions can be 
performed more efficiently and economically through a co-operative ship- 
ping association, which takes the place of the local buyers. The principal 
market for Minnesota live-stock is at South St. Paul, where there is a large 
slaughtering and meat-packing plant, and farm live-stock values in Minn- 
esota are based mainly on South St. Paul values, the differences being 
represented by freight rates, commission charges, cost of handling ai "local 
/points, and other incidental expenses. It has been found tfa&t local cattle 
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buyers pay farmers from 50 cents to one dollar a hundred pounds less 
than South St. Paul values, whereas through co-operative shipping associ- 
ations, the farmers receive on the average about 33 cents less than South 
St. Paul prices. This saving is considerable. 

I/ive-stock shipping associations are perhaps the easiest form of co-op- 
eration for farmers to organize and operate, and failures are very rare. No 
investment of capital is necessary, because the only equipment that is 
needed is a stock-pen at the railroad station , and this is furnished by the rail- 
road company. Consequently there is no risk involved, and the saving is 
so apparent that farmers are easily convinced that it is to their advantage 
to ship through the association. The associations are merely voluntary 
associations, and are not incorporated. Each association hires a manager, 
who comunicates with the farmers by telephone, finding out how many head 
of stock they wish to sell, and informing them when they should be brought 
to shipping point. This eliminates the expense of driving about f rcm farm 
to farm. The manager is usually paid a certain amount depending cn the 
quantity of stock shipped through the association, — commonly six cents 
per hundred pounds in Minnesota. The manager is usually some man 
living at or near the shipping point who is engaged in some other business. 
No unusual degree of ability is necessary on his part. 

When shipping through a co-operative association, the faimeisdo not 
receive cash for their stock when they bring it to maiket, but await 
returns after their shipments have been sold in the primary maiket. The 
cattle are branded in such a way as to identify the animals belonging to in- 
dividual farmers, and returns are made accordingly. The returns frcm hog 
shipments are distributed on the basis of weight. After returns are receiv- 
ed by the manager, he takes out enough to cover his own fees, and also 
a small amount for a sinking fund to cover losses in transit, etc., and the 
remainder is divided among the shippers at once. Noprofitsareaccvmtlated, 
and no patronage dividend is necessary. 


§ 5. Co-operative stores. 

As is well known, co-operative stores have not made much headway 
in the United States.* Innumerable attempts have been made, but few 
have succeeded. As long ago as during the " Granger ” movement of the 
decade 2:870-80, there were hundreds of stores started, but the movement 
collapsed as suddenly as it began . The unfortunate experiences of thousan ds. 
of fanners at that time undoubtedly served as a powerful check to^ fibre'' 
development of the whole co-operative movement. ; 

Although many people cannot understand why co-operative stores 
have not succeeded in the United States, there seem 1 6 be 1 fairly definite’ 
reasons. In the first place, the population is very heterogerecus, made 
up of many nationalities, and even those of the same nationality who live 
in close proximity to each other have usually been neighbours for much less 
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than a generation, and do not know each other as do families in old coun- 
tries who have lived together and known each other for generations. The 
population of the United States, both urban and rural, is also very shift- 
ing. Many families live in one community or one neighbourhood for a 
relatively short time. People are continually moving from one part of the 
city to another, from one farm to another. Compare these conditions with 
those in the old settled countries of Europe, and it does not seem surprising 
that people should not hold together so well in co-operative enterprises. 

But there are even more fundamental reasons than these. Both city 
dwellers and fanners have relatively much larger incomes in the United 
States than in European countries, and they are not forced by necessity to 
count the pennies so carefully. Retail stores are run on extremely small 
margins of profit ; a co-operative store cannot be operated anymore cheap- 
ly than a privately-owned store if it gives the same quality of service , in- 
cluding frequent deliveries, the granting of credit, large and varied stocks 
of goods, and a large number of shop assistants ; and people in the United 
States are demanding these services more and more, and prefer to pay for 
them rather than go without them. 

The only thing that the co-operative store can save to its members 
is the net profit , and this is so small as to be an insufficient inducement 
for people to undertake the responsibility and go to the trouble of running 
their own stores. Not even the net profit can be saved unless the co-oper- 
ative store is managed as efficiently as the privately-owned store, and 
unfortunately, co-operative organizations too frequently employ inefficient 
managers. This has been one of the greatest weaknesses of the co-operative 
store movement in the United States. 

One other feature of the co-operative store movement in the United ' 
States deserves mention. In the larger cities, when a co-operative store 
starts in business, the other stores often compete in a destructive fashion. 
They advertise certain " leaders ” at greatly reduced prices, so as to draw 
people away from the co-operative store, and they generally succeed in 
drawing the patrons away from their own store. 

In view of all these circumstances, it is not surprising that co-oper- 
ative stores have made so little headway in the United States. 

Such development as has occurred in the successful establishment of 
co-operative stores in the United States has been among faimexs rather 
than among city inhabitants. In Minnesota, for example, there are about 
120 cooperative stores, practically all of which are owned and operated by 
farmers in small villages and at country cross-roads. The total volume of 
business of these stores is problematical, but has been estimated at about 
$4,250,000. The aggregate sales of 61 stores in 1913, from which actual 
reports were received, were $2,593,633, or an average of $42,518 per 
store. Some of the stores are large, others are very small. The largest 
business reported by a single store was $161,850, and the smallest $5,312, 

There are indications that within the last few years the co-operative 
store movement has been proceeding on a more substantial and business- 
like basis than formerly. There are many stores that are in a very prosper- 
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ous condition, and there are man}?* that have been in business for a long 
time, although the following figures show that the majority of those now 
in business have been organized within the last six or seven years. 

Date of Organization of 62 Co-operative Stores. 


Year 


Number 

of stores organised 


1893 I 

1894 I 

1899 I 

1900 I 

1903 I 

1904 I 

1905 . . 2 

1906 * • * 3 

1907 2 

1908 6 

1909 5 

1910 8 

1911 14 

1912 . 9 

1913 7 


Fifty-nine stores reported a total of 6,160 stockholders, an average 
of 104 per company . Taking this as an average for the 320 stores, there are 
in the neighbourhood of 12,000 people who are members of co-operative 
store companies in Minnesota. Farmers own 86 per cent, of the stock and 
this is one of the significant features of the co-operative stores of the State : 
they are not found in the large cities, but are located in the villages and at 
country cross-roads, and are owned and operated by farmers. All have 
the one-man-one-vote principle, and out of 53 stores, all but 7 limit the 
number of shares that one person may own. Nearly half of these limit to 
10 shares apiece, while some limit to 5 apiece. 

Although the co-operative stores uniformly provide for patronage 
or trade dividends, there are many which have not had sufficient profits 
to pay any. In fact, out of 57 stores reporting, there were 18 that paid no 
dividend, even on stock. The average rate of stock dividend paid, by? the 
other 39 was 6.19 per cent. Twenty-eight paid trade dividends, an average 
rate of 5.6 per cent, to members and of 3.5 per cent, to non-members. The 
practice as to the, payment of trade dividends' to non-members varies. Out 
of 23 stores which reported on this point, there were 6 that paid the same 
rate to both members and non-members ; 10 that paid members at twice 
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as high a rate as non-members ; and 7 that paid trade dividends to members 
only. 

Other figures are as follows: 

Number 

of stores Average 
reporting per store 


Gross sales * * 61 $52,5*8 

Paid for merchandise 61 $35 >*78 

Gross profit 61 $7,34° 

Total expenses 61 $4,620 

Proportion of expenses to sales 61 10.9% 

Net profit 61 $2,720 

Salary of manager 54 $ 908 

Value of goods on hand, January 1, 1914 . 57 $13,226 

Paid-up capital 64 $9,880 

Proportion of credit sales to total sales . . 50 31% 

Proportion of total sales to members ... 50 59% 


§6. Co-operative telephone companies. 

A powerful influence for the improvement of social and eccncmic cond- 
itions among farmers in the United States has been the development of 
rural telephone lines. In all the larger cities there are found ordinary stock 
corporations which operate telephone lines many of which extend into the 
surrounding farming communities. In those districts at a distance from 
the larger cities, however, the farmers have to rely largely on telephone 
lines which are built and operated co-operatively. An indie alien of the 
rapid development of the telephone in Kin n esc t a is fetrd in the 1 act that 
the total number of telephone companies (indt ding teth private stcck ard 
co-operative) increased from 148 in 1905 to 873 in 1913. Out of this 873 
approximately 600 were owned and operated by the faimeis co-cpeiatively. 

Detailed information was obtained from about 200 fanners' telephone 
companies. It appears that about 43 per cent, of these are not incorp- 
orated, and thus exist merely as voluntary associations. Ortoi ^compan- 
ies, 135, or 81 percent., reported that a member might have but one vote 
irrespective of the number of shares held in the company. Out of 160 com- 
panies, 124, or 77.5 per cent, limit the number of shares that one persen 
may own ; about two-thirds of these set the limit at one. 

One hundred and sixty-two companies have an average cf 72 stock- 
holders, 76 subscribers, and 72 miles of lire, pei ccmj ar v. It 01 to woes, 
there is approximately one subscriber for each mile cl lire. The aveiage 
gross receipts of 146 companies w r ere $1,500, and the average expenses, 
$970. Out of 133 companies reporting, 113, or 85 per cent., paid no divid- 
ends at all ; the rest paid dividends ranging from 2 .5 to 20 per cent. On 
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the whole, these companies are not run for profit. The cost of telephone 
service per year averages only $5.94, and in some of the smaller companies 
the rate is less than this. The subscriber usually has to buy his own 
instrument (costing about $12 or $13), and has to make, or have made at his 
expense, his connection with the main line. Furthermore there is likefy 
to be an almost inconceivable number of subscribers on one line. When 
rural lines enter villages, a higher charge is sometimes made to business 
men than to householders. 


§ 7. Insurance companies. 

In two respects the “township mutual” insurance companies are 
unique: They were the first permanently successfil fcim oi cc-cjciglict 
developed in Minnesota ; and not one has ever failed. It is claimed tlat 
the first two companies were started as early as 1867. The total business 
transacted by these companies is given in the summary table as $696,732, 
and this represents the receipts from premiums. The total amount of 
insurance in force on January 1, 1914, was $342,223,319. The growth of 
these farmers* fire insurance companies is shown in the following table : 



Insurance in force 

fosses Incurred 

Cost per $100 
Insurance in force 

1878 . . . 

. . $923,678 

$425 

$0.14 

1880 . . . 

. . 1,704,210 

568 

.08 

1885 . . . 

. . 8,034,124 

6,310 

•14 

1890 . . . 

• • 24,931,347 

27,677 

•15 

1895 . . . 

. . 60,268,706 

79.566 

•17 

1900 . . . 

. . 121,999,087 

150.201 

.19 

1905 ■ • • 

. . 190,911,471 

227,844 

•17 

1910 . . . 

. . 274,003,046 

363.833 

.18 

1913 . . . 

. . 342,223,319 

513.973 

.18 


The cost of insurance in these companies has been very low ; in 1913 it 
was 18 cents per $100. The rate of the stock companies which still solicit 
this business is 46 cents pet hundred dollars per year on three-year contracts. 
On the $342,000,000 of insurance carried by the township mutuals, these 
companies directly saved the farmers of the State $957,600 in the year 
1913. The actual saving is much greater than this because the rates charg- 
ed by the old line companies have been forced down by the competition 
of the farmers* companies. It has been estimated that the total saving 
for 35 years up to 1910, allowing for the effect of competition in reducing 
the rates of old line companies and for compound interest on the premium 
charges saved from year to year, would probably be about $20,000,000. 

The number of policies in force on January 1, 1914 was 158,283, 01 
about 2 ,000 more than the number of farms in the State. This is accounted 
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for by the fact that personal property and buildings are commonly insured 
on separate policies. It is a conservative estimate, however, that 75 or 80 
per cent, of all farmers in Minnesota are insured in these co-operative com- 
panies. 

There are also 7 " mutual ” hail and cyclone insurance companies in 
Minnesota, but there are only 3 that are actually owned and managed by 
farmers. The latter write only cyclone insurance, and had $7,957,630 
of insurance in force on January 1, 1914. 

Other figures bearing on the co-operative fire insurance companies 
of Minnesota in 1913 are as follows : 

Average 

Total per Company 


Assets at beginning of year $399,500.16 $2,594.09 

Receipts during year 696,731.65 4,524.23 

Rosses paid 501,418.64 3,255.97 

Expenses paid 195,133.18 1,267.10 

Assets at end of year 399,679.99 2,595.32 

Number of policies in force at end of year . 158,283 1,028 


Amount of insurance in force at end of year $342,223,3x8.83 $2,222,230.64 
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AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 

THE WORK OF THE CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES OF THE PROVINCIAL FEDERATION 
OF SILESIA IN 1913. — Molkerei Zeitung , Berlin, July 3rd., 1915. 


Of the 36 co-operative societies belonging to the Federation, 13 have 
adopted unlimited liability, 21 limited liability and one only unlimited 
liability to make supplementary payments. It is for the most part, the 
older dairies which have adopted unlimited liability. The number of mem- 
bers is 2,811, an average of 78 per association, but in reality the number 
of members in the societies varies very much ; the smallest has only 10 mem- 
bers and the largest has 402. The oldest society dates from 1879 > I 9°8 a 
a certain diminution in the number of societies founded was apparent, and 
from that time but few have been formed. 

The reason of the establishment of these few was the fall in the prices 
of dairy produce, proving once more that distress is the most powerful mot- 
ive that urges people to combined action. As compared with other pro- 
vinces, Silesia has few co-operative dairies, a proof, according to what has 
just been said, that as yet there is no really pressing need. 

The total assets of the 36 co-operative societies was 3,541,649 marks, 
thus divided : 


Cash 

163,493 

marks including 163,593 marks in cash orin kind 

Dairy produce 

82,641 

» 

» 82,641 » » » 

» 

Accessory articles and fodder 

57.560 

» 

» 


Credit with members . . . 

625,648 

t) 

» 625,648 » » » 

*> 

Pigs 

77*534 

» 

» 77*534 » » 51 

» 

Land and buildings .... 

1,332,633 

» 



Machines 

4°3*°55 

» 



Implements and tools . . . 

30,291 




Horses and vehicles . . . 

22,758 




Credits with banks and others 

618,221 

» 

» 6l8,22X » « A 

ft 

Share in other enterprises 





(generalhzLin the Cen- 





tral Bank) 

127,815 

» 




Total. . . 3,541,649 marks including 1,567,537 marksincash or in kind 
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The balance in hand varies from 163 to 14,799 marks. In many cases 
the sums in hand must be considered as excessive, for, besides the risk of 
loss or theft, they bear no interest. 

The variations of the assets in kind are shown below : 

Stocks of dairy produce 44 to 27,178 marks 

Accessory articles and fodder . . . 150 » 20,766 » 

Credit with members 393 » 184,522 » 

These figures do not always give an exact idea because in some cases 
all the arrears and more especially the Bank credits are placed under the 
head of u Current account. ” 

Pigs are kept only in five of the establishments. The danger of 
epidemics often involved in keeping large numbers of pigs, and the losses 
that might result, are almost insurmountable objections to fattening them 
on a large scale. 

The following figures show the fluctuations in the value of : 


Eands and buildings from 10,302 marks to 279,166 marks 

Machines » 1 mark » 86,148 » 

Implements » 2 marks » 6,888 » 

Horses and vehicles » I mark » 15,991 » 


The values of one mark or two marks are values “ pour memoire, ” 
much exceeded by the real value. What has been already said shows the 
necessity in general of proceeding with caution in the estimation of assets, 
so as to avoid any unexpected pitfalls. But unfortunately from this point 
of view there are some exceptions. 

The liabilities, including the owned capital, amount to 2,773,758 marks 
thus divided : 


Loans and bank debts (1) 

Dairy produce debts at short date 

Current debts (at short date) 

812,679 

535.035 

215.158 

marks 

>> 

a 

Total amount of liabilities exclusive of the 
owned capital . . . 

1,562,872 

marks 

The owned capital comprises : 



Credits with third parties (2) 

Reserve fund 

Working reserve and other reserves .... 

258,385 

436,838 

515,663 

marks 

fy 

M 

Total owned capital . . . 

1,210,886 

marks 

Total liabilities . . . 

2,773,758 

marks 


(1) The bank debts are chiefly in the form of loans at long date. 

(2) About 92 marks per member. 
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In many places the formation of reserves meets with opposition; this 
is more frequently the case when the number of members is liable to con- 
siderable variation. 

As may be seen from an examination of the balance sheets, in compari- 
son with liquid assets to the amount of 1,567,537 marks, we find 750,193 
marks in debts at short date. Even when to this the bank debts are added 
the proportion remains normal. 

The total cost of working amounts to 800,392 marks, divided as follows : 


Salaries, wages, and insurance 203,808 marks 

Cost of removals 3,225 

Heating 62,620 ” 

Lighting 4,330 

Packing cases, etc, . 22,354 

Cost of transport, carriage and forwarding . 32,334 

Commercial reports, newspapers and advertising 5,666 

Cost of carting 100,544 

Articles necessary for working 19,685 

Articles necessary in manufacture .... 18,512 

Researches and expert advice 3,526 

Repairs, taxes, and other expenses .... 34,969 

Sundry items 288,819 


Total cost of working , . . 800,392 marks 


The heading “ sundry items ” amounts to a high figure chiefly because 
many societies have not divided the cost of working. For this reason also 
the preceding statement does not give an exact idea of the distribution of 
expenses. In spite of every effort, it has not been possible to obtain greater 
precision from the associations in this matter. 

The interest amounted to 51,808 marks. This it may be seen is a 
sum which ought to act as a stimulus to the paying off of debts. 

Such payments are thus divided amongst the chief items of the balance 
sheet : 


Land and buildings 36,692 marks 

Machines 44,292 ” 

Implements, tools, vehicles, and horses 32,333 


Total . . , 1x3 ,317 marks 

In Table III of the statistical report there are unfortunately, so many 
blanks that we must confine ourselves to saying that the total amount of 
milk delivered was 71,533,407 kg., an averaged 1,987*639 kg. per society. 
The amount delivered varied from 397,248 to 11,602,274 kg. 
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BRAZIL. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF THE STATE OF MINAS GERAF.S. 

— Bulletin Officiel du Bureau dc Reuse igne me nts -du Bresil d Paris t September 15th., 1915. 

Three new agricultural co-operative societies were established in 19x4 
in the State of Minas Geraes. These are the Monhuassti Co-operative So- 
ciety, the Pastoril Oeste de Minas at Oliveira, and the Pastoril Sul Mineira 
at Passos. This brings up to 40 the number of co-operative societies in 
the State. 

The total amount paid by the State in bounties and grants to the co-op- 
erative societies is 556,268 milreis of which 98,514.5 were paid in 1914. 

The total amount of the loans made or guaranteed by the State to co- 
operative societies up to December 31st., 1914, was 645 contos ; the total 
value of produce exported or sales made by co-operative societies amounted 
to 44 > 233 > 576-965 milreis: from 1908 to September 1st, 1914 the exports 
amounted to 26,276,147.962 milreis. Of coffee 1,297,728 sacks have been 
exported. 


CANADA. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG THE FARMERS ON MANITOTJEIN ISLAND. — The Farmers ’ 

Advocate , London, Ontario, Vol. E, No. 1214, December 3otli., 1915, 

During the year 1915 the farmers on Manitoulin Island in Take Huron 
achieved considerable success in selling their produce through co-operative 
associations. The present co-operative movement started in the winter 
of 1912 with the formation of four local Farmers* Clubs which succeeded 
in building up a small business in the collective purchase of seed grain. 

In the autumn of 19x3 two of the Clubs undertook the co-operative 
sale of lambs, and a third Club sold small quantities of butter, eggs and 
potatoes co-operatively, the results in every case being very satisfactory. 
Farmers in other parts of the Island soon became interested in the new ven- 
tures, with the result that seven new Clubs were formed in the winter of 
1913. During 19x4 a comparatively large business was done in the purchase 
of clover and grain seed, salt and other supplies, and in the sale of lambs, 
poultry, pork, potatoes, butter and eggs. Some delay was encountered 
m obtaining returns for poultry and pork sent to market, and the members in 
some cases became discouraged and withdrew from the Clubs. This set- 
back, however, really strengthened the co-operative movement by weeding 
out its lukewarm supporters, and at the beginning of 191 5 the Farmers* Clubs 
were stronger than ever before. In that year the total business done by 
eleven clubs amounted to $12,687.58, of which $8,692.70 was for supplies 
purchased and $ 3,994.88 for produce sold. 
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This, however, is by no means the whole of the co-operative activities 
of the Manitoulin farmers. In 1914 the Farmers' Clubs organised the Mani- 
toulin Wool Growers' Association for the purpose of having the wool produc- 
ed by their members properly graded and sold co-operatively. In 1915 the 
Association was merged with the Manitoulin Marketing Association which 
was formed to do a general trading business but which so far has sold only 
wool and live-stock. The season's wool was carefully graded and each 
producer was paid strictly according to quality. It had been one of the chief 
grievances of the producers for a long time that local wool dealers paid a 
“ flat " rate for wool,, and that there was thus no inducement to farmers to 
produce wool of superior quality. The total receipts from wool sales were 
$ 5,189.57. Tambs were sold f. o. b. the Island the total sales amounting to 
$ 6,050.31. Cattle and pigs were shipped to Toronto and sold on the mar- 
ket there, the chief saving to members being effected by shipping large con- 
signments instead of a number of small consignments at unprofitably high 
rates for transport. The sales of cattle and pigs amounted to $10,995.66 
and the total sales of the Marketing Association, therefore, to $ 22,235.54. 
As the number of farmers on the Islands is small — there are but little over 
a thousand in all — and as many of them still take no part in the Farmers' 
Clubs the results obtained so far are distinctly promising for the future ex- 
pansion of the Co-operative movement. 


* 

* * 


THE AI3ERTA FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY IN 1914-19x5. — The 
Gradn Growers' Guide , Winnipeg, November 24th. ,1915. 


The report of the Alberta Farmers' Co-operative Elevator Company for 
the year ending July 31st., 1915, presented to the shareholders at the third 
General Meeting held at Calgary on November 17th., 1915, shows that this 
co-operative association is well supported by the farmers and is making 
excellent progress. The Company does not confine itself to dealing in grain, 
but in addition does a large business in the co-operative sale of live-stock 
and in the co-operative purchase of general farm requisites. 

During the year under review, eleven new elevators were constructed, 
bringing the total number of elevators under the control of the Company 
up to eighty-seven, ' 

The total amount of grain dealt with in 1914-15 was 5, 039,3:00 bushels, 
giving an average of 66,000 bushels for each elevator doing business during 
the year. The Company’s co-operative purchase transactions were four 
times as large as those of the previous year. Seven hundred and five full 
carloads were purchased and distributed to members, the chief items being 
flour (222 carloads), hay (178 carloads), coal (50 carloads) and fence posts 
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(75 carloads). In addition to these 705 carloads the Company purchased for 
the members 1,600,000 pounds of binder-twine. 

The live-stock sales section of the Company dealt during the year with 
56,603 pigs, 1,129 cattle and 805 sheep. 

The financial report showed a profit on the year’s working of $ 28,826. 

The main interest in the Directors’ report lies in the proposals for the 
federation of the Company with other farmers’ co-operative societies in 
Western Canada, The Board of Directors have for some time past been 
trying to arrange working agreements with the other societies but it is al- 
ready recognised that no informal agreement will suffice and hat a de- 
finite federation of interests is necessary. After some discussion in the General 
Meeting a resolution was passed calling upon the Directors to take such steps 
as they deem advisable to carry out a plan of federation. The most import- 
ant of the other societies referred to is the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company which in July, 1915, completed its fourth year of success- 
ful business. 


SPAIN. 

THE DECISIONS TAKEN BY CATHOLIC AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS IN FAVOUR 
OF THE WORKING CLASSES. — Boletin del Institute de Reformas sociales, Madrid 
12th. year, No. 139, Jan. 1916. — Revisia social , Madrid, 15th. year, No. 186, January 1916. 


In our February issue we announced to our readers the foundation of 
the “Catholic Agricultural Confederation of Old Castile and Leon” (1) 
which took place at one of the meetings held by the Catholic federations of 
agricultural syndicates at Valladolid on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the “ Casa Social catolica ” in that city. 

We now inform our readers that at another meeting the above-mention- 
ed federations discussed and passed various resolutions tending to at- 
tract into the sphere of action of the syndicates that class of wage-earners 
which now only in exceptional cases belongs to these associations, and to 
endeavour to improve their condition as far as possible. 

The following are the principal resolutions : 

(1) To reduce the usual contribution for labourers. 

(2) To declare what sum would be sufficient as daily wages, taking 
into consideration the needs of each locality, while seeking to diffuse the 
traditional customs of certain districts which would tend to increase wages 
when crops are good. 

(3) To arrange for labourers loans at a low rate of interest to enable 
them to cultivate a piece of ground, or to become owners of it. 


(1) The Federations of Abtorga, Burgos, Ciudad Rodrigo, Leon, Logiotio, Palencia, Sala- 
manca, Santander, Segovia, Soria. Valladolid, Murcia, Navarre, and La Mancha have already 
joined this Confederation. 
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(4) To establish sections for mutual aid in case of unemployment, 
illness or accidents in agricultural labour and to institute old age insurance, 
either through these sections or separately as may seem most convenient. 

(5) To procure for labourers the use of ploughs, machines for spraying 
vines, machines for sorting seeds, and any other machines belonging to the 
syndicate which may be useful to them, and to lower for their benefit the rate 
for the hire of such machines. 

(6) To devote a part of the profits realised each year by the syndicate 
to increasing the benefits and insurance which the labourers enjoy and re- 
ducing the rate of interest on loans made to them. Should the ordinary 
profits not permit of this the commission on purchases and sales made in 
common may be increased and the sum thus obtained be devoted to the 
purposes named. 

Lastly, the Federations decided to grant every year a certain number 
of money prizes to those federated syndicates which shall do most for the 
benefit of the labourers in conformity with the resolutions passed by the 
Federations. 

These resolutions of the meeting at Valladolid would be in themselves 
an eloquent indication of the new direction which Catholic farmers in Spain 
desire to give to their social action. But another proof of the spirit 
which animates Catholic agricultural organisations — almost exclusively 
composed of employers, rarely of a mixed character — in favour of the 
working classes, is the following significant fact : At the meeting of the 
Agricultural and the Labourers' Catholic Federations held at Palencia in 
December, 1915, almost at the same time as the meeting at Valladolid, 
resolutions of equal importance were passed. Of these we give the chief, 
specially interesting if compared with those of the Valladolid meeting. 

(a) To urge the mixed syndicates to make further efforts to solve 
labour problems ; 

(b) When mixed syndicates are unable to do this, to form syndicates 
composed solely of labourers ; 

(c) Such syndicates to be established with every possible gua- 
rantee and security by the successive formation, as far as circumstances 
permit, of rural loan banks, banks of “ resistance", mutual aid banks, 
distributive co-operative societies, children's mutual societies, and banks 
for old age pensions ; 

(d) To solve the question of credit for labourers, the Agricultural 
Federation shall grant loans to purely labour syndicates in a form similar 
to that adopted for loans to mixed syndicates ; 

(e) The two Federations, aiding one another reciprocally, shall next 
spring join in an active campaign to organise in every locality such instil * 
tutions as may be most useful ; one or other of these federations, or both 
at the same time, sending representatives to carry on this work/ 

From the resolutions and decisions just enumerated it will be seen that 
the question of the hour in the social-agricultural world in Spain is the ini- 
tiative taken by the catholic element for the improvement Of the condition 
of the wage-earning classes whether by organising them in associations 
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or by enrolling them in the mixed institutions already existing, or in form- 
ing new societies exclusively representing labour. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE ** GRANGE” IN 1915. — The National Grange Monthly , Vol XII, No. 12, December 1915, 


The “ Order of Patrons of Husbandry ”, the great farmers’ association 
of America more widely known by its unofficial title of “The Grange,” held 
its Forty-ninth Annual Session at Oakland, Cal,, from November ioth., to 
19th., 1915. 

Delegates attended the meeting from thirty-one states, and among 
the subjects which came up for discussion two were of more than usual 
importance — rural credit and co-operation. More time was devoted dur- 
ing the ten days of the session to the problem of rural credit than to any 
other topic, and after a large number of resolutions had been considered 
the following were adopted almost unanimously : 

(1) That it is the opinion of the National Grange that any legislation 
for the purpose of bettering farm credits is a part of the great national policy 
of conservation of the food supply ; 

(2) That any farm credit association which receives any privilege 
under federal or state law should be composed of farmers ; 

(3) That any farm credit plan which does not include a direct re- 
duction of the prevailing rates of interest, as well as a long term of small 
annual payments upon farm mortgages, will not meet agricultural require- 
ments or materially benefit our farmers ; 

(4) That no farm credit law which places in the hands of private cap- 
italists the power to make interest rates on mortgage bonds without limi- 
tation by federal law will meet either the needs of agriculture or the just 
demands of the National Grange ; 

(5) That the Government of the United States shall lend money at a 
rate not to exceed 4 % per cent, to farmers, upon thirty year farm land 
mortgages, with the addition of an amortisation charge which will repay the 
principal in that time, provided that not more than $ 10,000 shall be lent 
to any one person and that no person owning more than $20,000 shall be 
able to borrow ; 

(6) That the legislative Committee and the officers of the Grange 
throughout the country are instructed to insist that more substantial 
Government aid to steady interest and uphold the market for farm mort- 
gage bonds shall be included in any bill finally passed by Congress. 

For some years past the Grange as a body has been devoting increasing 
attention to the subject of co-operation, and at the Oakland session most of 
the state delegates reported that co-operative purchase and sale or co- 
operative fire insurance was undertaken by the local or district organisation 
which they represented. The State Granges mad the National Grange 
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have no dfficial connection with these co-operative enterprises — a fact 
which, while it prevents the whole organisation becoming involved in 
schemes which may eventually prove disastrous, makes it difficult to collect 
any statistics relating to the co-operative activities of members of the Grange. 
That the National Grange, while anxious that members should co-operate 
wherever the conditions are favourable, is determined that the Order shall 
not be saddled with financial liability for any co-operative scheme, is 
evident from the report which the Committee on Co-operation presented to 
the delegates. This report points out that business cooperation was not 
one of the original purposes of the Order, and reminds the members that 
badly-managed co-operative schemes have once already crippled and almost 
wrecked the organisation. 

The report of the National Treasurer shows that the Order is financially 
in a very sound position. The invested funds amount to $ 104,233. The 
receipts for the year 1914-15 were §70,402 and the expenses §42,880. The 
largest item in the expenses is a sum of § 15,000 spent on the work of ex- 
tending the Order. During the year 502 new local associations known as 
“ Subordinate Granges, ” were organised, and 20 were reorganised. The 
National Grange will meet next in its Fiftieth Annual Session in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where the Order was founded. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE COUNTY WAR AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES AND CO-OPERATION. — Circu- 
lars issued to the Secretaries of the County War Agricultural Committees by the Board of 
Agriculture (November 4th., 1915) and by the Agricultural Organisation Society (November 
17th., 1915). 


Amongst the functions of the newly formed County War Agricultural 
Committees (1) is that of encouraging and promoting co-operation amongst 
farmers for the procuring of supplies and machinery. * In this connection 
the Board of Agriculture issued a circular to the Secretaries of the Commit- 
tees informing them that the Governors of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society had offered to place the services of the Society, its branches and 
its organisers, at the disposal of the Committees for any purpose in which 
they could render useful assistance. 

The circular pointed out that many of the difficulties which face farm- 
ers in these times could only be overcome by co-operation. As the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society was the recognised agent of the Board for the 
promotion of co-operation in agriculture, Lord Selborae (the President of 
the Board; expressed the hope that the Committees would avail themselves 
of the offer of the Society as far as possible. 

(1) See the February issue of this Review, page 109. 
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Following upon this circular, the Agricultural Organisation Society 
itself addressed a circular to the secretaries of War Agricultural Committees 
suggesting the encouragement of co-operation in obtaining labour saving 
implements, in the purchase of fertilisers, feeding stuffs and farm seeds, in 
the disposal of produce, in obtaining capital, and securing improved transit 
facilities. It also suggested the formation of the so-called village war-food 
societies, the principal object of which is to increase the production of 
market-garden produce in the cottage and allotment gardens surrounding 
the towns and villages, as well as in the waste land to be found in some 
districts. 


THE SCOTTISH MILK RECORDS ASSOCIATION. — The North British A guculiumt , No. 6, 
February ioth,, 1906, 


A general meeting of the Scottish Milk Records Association was held 
at Glasgow on January 29th. From the report presented to the meeting 
on the work of the Association in 1915, it appeared that the number of 
local societies affiliated to the Association was 35, the total number of herds 
tested 640, and the total number of cows tested approximately 26,500. 

A report was also presented on the prospects for 1916, which showed 
that six local societies were to be discontinued. In every case the reason 
assigned was the withdrawal of members owing to the shortage of labour 
on the farms resulting from the war. Almost all the members willing to 
continue had been accommodated in other existing societies. The Committee 
hoped to be able to recommend a sufficient number of qualified women 
recorders, or of qualified young men ineligible for military sendee to satisfy 
all requirements during 1916. 

The grants available for 1916 were stated to be as follows : to societies 
in their first year, conducting 21-day tests or under, £35; to societies in 
their first and second year, conducting tests over 21 and up to 28 days, 
£26 5s. ; to societies in their third and fourth year, £10. 


* 

* * 


A NEW HERD BOOK SOCIETY . — Agricultural Gazette, London, No. 2192, January 3rd., 1916. 


After several preliminary meetings, the establishment of a Cumberland 
Pig Herd Book Society was decided upon at a meeting of breeders held at 
Wigton. It was reported that nearly thirty foundation life-members of 
k&d already been secured, and it was agreed that these should act 
as the Cpuncil for the first year. 
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* 

A SIMPLE FORM OF RURAL DISTRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATION. — “ A New Departure in 
Village Co-operation,” Leaflet published by the Agricultural Organisation Society, London, 

1 015* 

In the village of Stapleford (Hertfordshire) the local agricultural co- 
operative society has made an interesting experiment in the co-operative 
purchase, on simple lines, of domestic requirements (food-stuff s and coal). 

The village contains no shop and local requirements were catered for 
by tradesmen in the neighbourhood. The members of the Society realised 
that they did not possess the requisite experience for running a co-opera 
tive store, nor were they prepared to accept the responsibility of doing so. 
It was decided, therefore, to approach some of the tradesmen who already 
did business in the village and to ask them whether, if orders for bread 
and groceries were bulked and payments made weekly by the Society, special 
terms would be offered. As a result of these negotiations certain tradesmen 
agreed to quote special terms and business was begun. 

The methods of conducting the business are as follows ; 

The trade is divided into four headings, viz. Groceries, Bread, Corn 
(feeding stuffs) and Coal. Every six months tenders are invited by advert- 
isement in the local papers for supplies under these headings. In the case 
of groceries the firm tendering is supplied with a list of the principal art- 
icles of consumption in order that prices may be quoted for each. Tenders 
axe invited on the basis of cash prices with a discount to the Society in 
consideration of bulked orders .and weekly payments; delivery by the con- 
tractor to the houses of the individual members to be included. 

On the contracts running at the time the leaflet was issued (October 
1915) the Society was receiving the following discounts : Groceries, 6 % per 
cent. ; bread, 10 per cent. ; corn, 2 % per cent. ; coal, is. per ton. 

Each purchasing member, except in the case of their purchase of coal, 
is supplied with ordinary tradesmen's books, one for each of the different 
classes of goods. The Secretary and Committee of the Society meet every 
Friday to receive orders for the coming week and payments for the past 
week's goods. Each member brings his (or her) tradesmen’s books, which 
contains particulars of the order placed the previous week with the cost 
of the articles entered in by the tradesmen and totalled ; the total is the 
amount which is paid to the Secretary, In the book is also entered the 
order for the coming week. The grocery book is retained by the Secretary 
and forwarded to the tradesman, the bread and com books being retained 
by the members. On the day previous to the Committee . Meeting 
cretary receives from the various tradesmen their weekly , .b^-i ^Iwwing 
the amounts due from each of the members, with the ^eed., ; 4&dunt de~ . 
ducted from the sum\tqtal of the bill. 1 Thfe* to 

pare a' statement showing the amounts due 
different headings ready totalled to 


4 
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acts as a check on the members' books. To enable members to check 
their own books they are supplied with a list showing the prices at .which 
the tradesmen have contracted to supply the various articles. 

With the money which is collected on the Friday night the Secretary 
pays the tradesmen the following day and the balance representing dis- 
counts is banked in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Every half-year a distribution of discounts takes place. The Commit- 
tee deduct a small percentage to cover expenses and allow for a reserve 
fund and the balance is distributed in proportion to the purchases of each 
member of each class of goods. 

Delivery of goods is undertaken by the contracting tradesmen. Bread 
is delivered four times a week, groceries once a week, and coal once a fort- 
night. 

If a member prefers to select the goods at the shop, the tradesmen's 
book is handed back to him after the weekly payment instead of being re- 
tained by the Secretary. 

The Society started in January, 1913, with a membership of 34 which 
by October, 1915, had increased to 55. Of this number 48 are purchasing 
members, and the weekly takings average £20. Almost every house in 
Stapleford is represented in the membership and eleven members have 
joined from the neighbouring village of Watton. 


RUSSIA. 


THE CRISIS IN HOPS AND CO-OPERATION. — Xo3HiieTBO {Economy), No. 19 , May 

22nd., 1915, 

The cultivators of hops have suffered seriously, partly because of the 
temporaiy closing of the frontiers, but more especially because of the pro- 
hibition of the sale of alcohol. 

While in normal times the price of hops fluctuated between 10 and 30 
roubles per poud, it has now fallen to 7 and sometimes even to 4 roubles, 
though the cost of cultivation only varies from 5 to 7 roubles according to 
the crop and the wages paid. 

Agriculturists thus lose at least 2 roubles per poud, a loss which is the 
more serious because falling generally on small proprietors who devote 
themselves almost exclusively to raising this crop. A loss on the hop 
* harvest represents, therefore, for them a deficit which can in no way be com- 
pensated. 

The remedy for this state of affairs seems to have been found in co- 
operation. The growers have combined to form Associations of hop-grow- 
ers and Co-operative deposit and loan banks. 

The associations seek to familiarise their members with the technical 
and commercial conditions of their trade, while the banks grant to their 
members the credit of which they have need. 
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The-hop growers' associations have requested a loan from the Imperial 
Bank, but the request has not been granted, because the associations, 
having no guarantee except their own capital, and not that of their mem- 
bers as well, have only a very limited credit. The position of the loan and 
deposit banks is very different, because they are guaranteed hy the whole 
amount of the capital of their members. They are therefore on a much 
larger financial basis, and it seems that the Bank would scarcely refuse to 
open a credit with them. 

The banks could then grant credit, to their own members, with the hops 
as a temporary security. But it would be necessary in this case that the 
hops should be handed over to the banks to be kept in its warehouses or in 
buildings hired for the purpose till the whole loan is repaid. 

The amount of the loan must depend on the market price of the com- 
modity. If the price of hops were high it could be sold, and the amount, 
after deduction of the loan and the expenses, could be handed over to the 
growers. In this way the hop grower would obtain the working capital 
which he requires, in the critical circumstances of this present time, to 
avert, as far as possible, the ruin which threatens him. 


SWITZERLAND. 


STATISTICS OF SWISS CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AT THE END OF 1914. — Scftu’iiso 
nsche Blatter fur Wirtschafts - und Sozialpolitik , Berne, 1915-16, No. 9, 


At the end .of December 1914, Switzerland contained 8,920 co-opera- 
tives societies as compared with 6,841 in 1910, being an increase of 2,079 in 
a period of four years. 

These co-operative societies may be divided as follows : 719 dis- 
tributive societies, 407 water supply societies, 241 electricity societies, 
20 lighting societies, 75 miscellaneous distributive societies, 767 societies 
for the purchase of agricultural requirements, 36 building societies, 
1,2x4 live-stock improvement societies, 143 societies for the employment 
of machinery in common, 2,334 dairies and cheese-factories, 51 co-operative 
distilleries, 124 societies for the sale of fruit, wine, cereals and honey, 50 
land-improvement societies, 49 mountain pasturage societies, 513 insurance 
societies, 170 Raffeisen banks, 128 credit and savings societies, 82 industrial 
co-operative societies for the purchase of machinery, 5 industrial work- 
shops, 4 ferrymen's co-operative societies, and 1,738 miscellaneous societies.; 

Of the 719 distributive societies, 396 belong to the Swiss federation 
of Co-operative Distributive societies, 143 to the Federation of Agiicultiiral 
Co-operative Distributive Societies of Eastern Switzerland;^ Christ- 
ian-social Federation “ Concordia. ** The 396 societies affiliated to the 
Federation of Swiss Co-operative Distributive Societies contain 276,431 
members, a number equal in fact to a third of that of the families of Switz- 
erland. These 396 societies have 1,375 branches in 664 communes. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THREE NEW AGRICULTURAL FEDERATIONS. — Chrmique 
u Agriculture et d* Industrie Laihcrc , No 4, January 22nd., 1914. — Emmenthahr BlaU , 
No 11, January 25th., 1916. — Chromquc d' Agriculture ct d y Industrie Lcntierc, No 52, De- 
cember 25th., 1915 — Journal iVaqncultiue suisse , No. 1, January 4th., 1916. 

There have recently been established in Switzerland three new agri- 
cultural Federations, viz. the Federation oj the Agricultural Syndicates oj 
the Canton oj Fribourg , the Federation oj Dairies of Jura and the Union oj 
the Canipnal Groups oj Agricultural Co-operative Societies. The first of these 
was established for the purchase and sale in common of all descriptions of 
agricultural produce. To be admitted to the federation, every society must 
be entered in the Commercial Register, and be organised on the principle 
of the unlimited liability of its members. It is noteworthy that the Rules 
of this Federation contain a provision that all the net profits of the working 
of the association be devoted to a so-called (( working ” fund. The Fed- 
eration already contains 10 societies. 

The Federation oj the Dairies oj the Jura aims at developing the cheese- 
making industry, and devotes it specially to supplying the great urban 
centres with the milk and to the exportation of cheese. 

Lastly, the Union oj the Cantonal Groups oj Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies established under the auspices of the Federation oj the Agricultural 
Societies oj Latin Switzerland has for its object, especially during the pre 
sent crisis, the purchase in common of agricultural requirements (manure, 
seeds, etc.) and the union of the agricultural co-operative societies of Latin 
Switzerland, hitherto working independently. 

* 

* * 

THE FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EASTERN 
SWITZERLAND IN 1914. Bauern- und Arbeiierlmnd Baselland, Oberwil, No. 567, 
January 22nd,, 1916. 

The total business done (incomings and outgoings; by this important 
federation amounted in 1914 to 9,450,647 fr. 98, less than in 1913 by 13,365 fr. 
This difference is owing to a diminution of trade during the war. On Janu- 
ary 1st., 1914, the federation included 180 societies and in the course of 
that year 8 new societies were added to the number. On the December 31st. , 
191*4, the total number of members was 14,265. 


THE SUPPLY OF MILK BY FEDERATIONS OF DAIRY FARMERS TO DISTRIBUTIVE 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND TO DEALERS. — Emmenthaler BlaU, , Langnau, 
No. 11, January 25th., 1916. 

; The delegates of the Central Federation of Swiss Dairy Farmers at a 
congress held, on January 17th. at Often decided to open negotiations with 
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the Federation of Swiss Co-operative Distributive Societies with a view to 
making a contract for the supply of milk. A similar contract was to be 
made with the wholesale dealers. The basis of such contracts was to be 
that the federations of dairy farmers should supply milk in sufficient quant- 
ities both to co-operative societies and dealers, who should on their part 
engage not to offer for sale milk purchased from unorganised dairy-farmers. 


* 

* * 


VALUATION OFFICE OF THE SWISS PEASANTS’ UNION — Chromquc d'Amcdhue 
et tV Industrie laiHere, Fribourg, No 52, December 25th., 1915 ; Nos 1, 3 and 4, January 
1st , 15th., and 22nd.. 1916. Journal (V agriculture smsse , Geneva, No. 1, J amiary 4th , 191 6. 


Dr. Laur, General Secretary of the Swiss Peasants* Union, in a lecture 
recently given by him to the delegates of the Federation of Agricultural 
Societies of Tatin Switzerland, referred to a new institution connected with 
the Union, viz. the Valuation Office. This office was to be an advisory body 
on all matters connected with landed property, with the valuation and 
transfer of properties, mortgage credit, etc. 
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NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING 
COOPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


GERMANY. 


SPOHIfER : Die Molkereigenossenschaften evi Verkehr mi den Spar- und Darlehns- 
k\ssen ( The Co-operative Davies and their Relations with the D redit Societies), “ Molkerci- 
Zeimng, ” Berlin, May 22nd, 1915 


In some districts in Germany, the co-operative and private dairies have 
arranged to make payments to their members and* milk-suppliers through 
a bank or a credit society. This system, of course, presupposes that the per- 
son to whom the payment is to be made — the member or milk-supplier — 
has an account with the bank or credit society in question in order that the 
transaction may be carried out . It appears from the annual reports of various 
large co-operative dairies that this method of payment has been fully tried, 
and that it would be advisable to make it more general, wherever there 
exists, in the neighbourhood, a credit society. 

The question of the payment for milk and the legal obligations relating 
thereto have more than once been the subject of discussion in various quart- 
ers. The German co-operative dairies pay large sums every year to their 
members and it is certainly interesting from more than one point of view 
to consider the question of the payment for milk in some detail. 

The method generally adopted hitherto has been for the dairy simply 
to hand the money to the person in charge of the milk-collecting van. The , 
various sums are prepared in advance, so that the driver has no accountancy 
work to do on his round. In most cases it is the members of the co-opera- 
tive societies who are the payees and who engage the van-driver to bring 
them the money for their milk. If the dairy is legally to be regarded as the 
principal, the van-driver is the agent and must, in the eye of the law, be 
considered as a messenger. If the member of the co-operative society or 
the milk-supplier does not receive what is due to him, it is the dairy which 
must bear the loss. The rights of the member or milk-supplier as against 
the dairy still exist and only cease when he has received the money and given 
a receipt for it. In cases where other steps would not be taken, the messen- 
ger would-be expected, in the event of the loss of the money, to replace the 
sum out of his own pocket. 

There are also certain cases in which the dairy makes the payments 
through a cashier, who takes the money to the houses of the payees and ob- 
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tains a receipt in a special book. The rights of the member cease as soon 
as the receipt is given and the legal situation is the same as in the previous 
case. It is only in the case of the loss of the money that the dairy can sue 
the messenger to recover the amount. It may happen also in some cases 
that certain dairies only pay the members or suppliers personal!}’ for their 
milk. Such cases, however, appear to be exceptional, as the dairies, espe- 
cially in the plains, have a very large number of suppliers and they have not 
always time to come and call for their money. 

To entrust the payment to the credit societies is generally considered 
as the best method to adopt. The dairies, in this case, have not the trouble 
of calculating and preparing the payment for each member, an operation in 
the course of Which it often happens that a mistake slips in. 

Moreover, this method has the advantage of developing amongst the 
members a spirit of econon^ ; on the other hand, it has the further advant- 
age of allowing a method of working which complies with all the require- 
ments imposed by the well-understood principles of association. 

According to the most recent statistics of the Imperial Federation of 
German Agricultural Co-operative Societies, there exist at present in the 
German Empire 17,773 credit societies and 3,501 co-operative dairies. 
That is to say that every farmer has the possibility of opening an account 
with a local credit society and of thus facilitating the payments to be made 
by the dairies by their means. All possibility of loss is excluded. The 
keeping of the accounts of the dairies would, moreover, be appreciably sim- 
plified, A list of members, with the amounts to be paid to them, could be 
handed to the Bank or the credit society. The credit society would then 
credit the amounts to the payees. If the dairy has not a current account 
with the credit society, it has generally, through the medium of an agricul- 
tural society, relations with a Bank with which, in their turn, the credit 
societies have relations. In that case it would be the Bank to which the 
list of payments would be handed, and the Bank would carry out the neces- 
sary transactions with the credit society. All the transactions involved in 
yaking the payments would thus be carried out without any actual cash 
being used ; this would be in accordance with the financial tendencies of 
to-day which by means of Banks, credit societies, accounts, cheques, etc., 
endeavour to reduce to a strict minimum the use of cash in monetary trans- 
actions. This system has been fully tried and consequently deserves to be 
generally adopted. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

MATTHEWS (A. H. H.); Fifty Years of Agricultural Politics, being the 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 1865-1915. I/>ndou, 1915; P. S. 

8vo, 431 pp. % f \ ! /*. - 

; f , ' 1 . ’ • 

In the introduction to this sketch of the history; .of a body which fof 
fifty years has been the most important organisation in England fox 
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guarding the political interests of farmers, Mr. Matthews points out that 
until towards the end of the eighteenth century the staple industry of the 
country was agriculture, and, in the great majority of cases. Members of Par- 
liament were either landowners themselves or members of landowning 
families. Up to that time there was, therefore, no special need for the farm- 
ers to combine for political purposes, and long after the manufacturing 
classes had increased in numbers and obtained a powerful influence in Par- 
liament, the farmer failed to realise that the necessity had arisen. It was 
not until 1865 that the Central Chamber of Agriculture was formed, the 
immediate occasion which gave rise to its establishment being the occur- 
rence of a cattle plague which caused enormous losses. The farmers decided 
to combine with a view to forcing the Government to introduce compulsory 
regulations in order to stamp out the disease. 

In its efforts to this end the Central Chamber of Agriculture was very 
successful, and, during its fifty years of existence, it has had a great influence 
on agricultural legislation. Perhaps its most notable achievement has been 
the part which it played in obtaining the establishment in 1889 of the Board 
of Agriculture, but its influence has been exerted in many other matters 
affecting agricultural interests — local taxation, land tenure, railway rates, 
agricultural education, etc. Mr. Matthews' book describes in detail the work 
of the Central Chamber of Agriculture and the record is convincing evid- 
ence of the value to farmers of a powerful organization for the protection 
of their interests. 


CARTER (G. R.): Co-operation and the Great War. Eon don, 1915. P. S. King and Son. 
8 vo. 20 pp. 


In this pamphlet (a reprint of an article which appeared in Co-operation 
in Agriculture) Mr. Carter points out the influence of co-operation in reducing 
the dislocation of trade which occurred in England on the outbreak of the 
European War and strongly advocates an even wider adoption of co-opera- 
tive methods, more particularly in connection with agriculture. 

Perhaps the most interesting passage is that in which he describes the 
action taken by the co-operative distributive societies and by their federa- 
tions, the great Wholesale Societies : “ The panic days at the beginning of 
the War were marked by a rush for obtaining foodstuffs,... In some cases 
co-operators shared in this panic feeling, so that those responsible for the 
policy of the co-operative stores had to take protective measures,.,. The 
societies as a whole showed a remarkable effort to keep down prices, to re- 
assure their customers, and to avoid the tendencies to the exploitation of 
prices shown by various private dealers and retailers of provisions. The 
prices of goods in existing stocks were maintained, and this action tended 
to steady the retail and wholesale markets considerably..'. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies adopted a similar prudent and public-spirited policy. 
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The whole resources of these vast organisations were utilised to ease the 
situation for the millions of consumers dependant upon the police 7 of the 
Wholesale Societies. The action of the latter and of the stores was essen- 
tially public-spirited and proved of the utmost value to the whole body 
of co-operators. And in view of their commanding position in the marketing 
of necessaries, .their [policy also steadied J:he situation to the advantage of 
the community in general. ” 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 


A RECENT INITIATIVE OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INSURANCE : CARE OF CHILDREN 
OF PEASANTS KILLED IN THE WAR. 


SOURCES : 

Casalini (Dr. IVIario) : I/assistenza agli orfani (lei contadini morti in guerra ; con modello 
di statuto per colonia agricola per orfani dei contadini ( Care of Orphans, of Peasants 
killed in War, with Model Rules for an Agricultural Colour for Orphans of Peasants). Opera 
Xazionale per gli orfani dei contadini. Rome, 1915. 

Statuto dell’ Opera Nazionale per gli Orfani dei contadini morti in guerra (Rules ot 
the National Society fqr the Orphans of Peasants killed in War). Chius i, 1915. 


Amongst the many and various initiatives taken with a view to miti- 
gate the melancholy consequences of the War we should specially notice 
that of the National Institute of Agricultural Mutual Insurance (1) for the 
establishment of agricultural colonies in various provinces of the kingdom 
for the care of children of peasants who have been killed in the war and to 


(1) The National Committee of Agricultural Mutual Insurance, of Rome, with the assist- 
ance of numerous Italian organisations, both public and private — co-operative societies, 
mutual societies and agricultural associations — was recently transformed into ** The National 
Institute of Agricultural Mutual Insurance,” obtaining legal recognition. Its object is the 
„ establishment in rural districts of institutions for mutual insurance and thrift, and to co-ordin- 
ate them with co-operative associations already existing (credit, productive, distributive, etc., 
societies). 
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bring these children up to follow the occupation of their fathers. For this 
object, the National Society for the Orphans of Peasants killed in War 
(Opera Nazionale per gli Orjani del contadini mortiin guerra) was founded in 
Rome on the ioth. of December, 1915. Its aim is : 

(а) To give legal assistance to the children of peasants killed in war, 
with regard to the pensions due to them by law. 

(б) To encourage the establishment of agricultural colonies in vari- 
ous parts of Italy for the reception of children orphaned of both parents 
and, later, of those belonging to large, needy families, for their instruction 
in practical agriculture ; the colonies to be autonomous as to their admi- 
nistration. 

(c) To constitute directfy — where the need is most felt — agri- 
cultural colonies, or to give assistance to local undertakings. 

(d) To urge the appointment of a special commission for the purchase 
of land to form small rural holdings, which will be sold, on the amortisation 
system, to orphans brought up and instructed in the agricultural colonies, 
so that .they may become small proprietors. 

(c) To urge the intervention of the State in favour of such local 
colonies or other bodies having the same ends for the help of orphans. 

The National Society, having fulfilled its task for the orphans of peas- 
ants killed in war will continue its work in favour of orphans of peasants 
in general. 

The income of the Institution will come from the following sources : 

(a) Income derived from assets it may eventually possess ; ( h ) annual 
subscriptions of donor members and ordinary members ; (c) contributions 
from special members ; (d) contributions from honorary members ; 

(e) eventual gifts, legacies, temporary grants, and extraordinary income. 

It will contain the following classes of members : 

(a) donor-members; all institutions (co-operative societies, mutual 
societies) whose annual subscription exceeds 50 lire. 

(b) ordinary members who pay an annual subscription of 5 lire. 

(c) special members ; all the bodies, ministries, provinces, communes, 
savings-banks, chambers of commerce, organisations and persons paying 
an annual subscription of not less than 100 lire. 

(d) honorary perpetual members, bodies and persons who give once 
for all a sum of at least 500 lire. 

Capital furnished by honorary members will be inalienable, and the 
interest only may be used for payment of expenses of the Society. 

The Society will be managed by a General Council, composed of 27 
members who will elect from among themselves a president, 3 vice-pre- 
sidents, and an executive committee composed of the president, the senior 
vice-president, 5 councillors and a secretary. 

Councillors will be appointed for three years, and be eligible for re- 
election. The members of the Committee will also be appointed for three 
years. The duties of the Council will be the following : (a) To administer 
the property of the Society : { b ) to approve the reports and accounts pre- 
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Sented to the general meeting by the executive committee : (c) to appoint 
and confirm in their functions the Secretary and the regular employes. 

The duties of the executive committee will be : 

(a) To taken charge of the management of the Society within the 
■ limits of its income : 

(b) to prepare and submit to the General Council the balance sheet, 
both provisional and definite; 

(^) to appoint and dismiss temporary employes : 

(d) to appoint technical committees for the consideration and ex- 
amination of subjects of which the initiative appertains to the Society. As 
we see from Dr. Casalini’s publication (ij these colonies are to be essentially 
homes situated in rural centres, in which the orphans “may find surround- 
ings closely similar to those in which they spent the first years of their 
lives. ” These homes are to be surrounded by land, where the inmates 
will devote themselves, to agricultural occupations, “ as though they were 
still living on their father's little farm, ” under the direction of able and 
practical managers. The instruction given is to be above all practical; 
the agricultural colony “ is not to be for the giving of diplomas but to prepare 
strong and skilful cultivators of the soil. ” 

The boys are to learn in the working-school attached all things necessary 
to make them skilled agricultural labourers and to enable them, later, to 
manage small rural holdings as farmers, metayers or proprietors. 

They are, therefore, to be familiarised with the use of agricultural 
machines; they will be taught to make small repairs to machines or agricul- 
tural implements ; they will understand the rearing of cattle, of silk-worms 
etc., the packing of agricultural produce, and small rural industries. 

These colonies are to receive the orphans of peasants, whether day- 
labourers, metayers, or small proprietors, children orphaned of both pa- 
rents to have the preference, next those forming part of the largest and most 
needy families. There will also be accepted at half price (the other half 
being paid by the widow, relatives or benefactors) orphans, also children of 
peasants, who are in less needy circumstances. 

The age of the orphans may vary from 7 to 15 years. It is estimated 
that the annual cost for each child will be about 500 lire. The necessary 
funds are to be furnished by the “ Consortiums ” composed of groups of 
provinces, of communes, of various organisations ; these consortiums must 
engage to provide for a certain number of places every year, and their 
membership of the colony will be constituted by their subscribing the amount 
of the maintenance payable in respect of those places. The consortium 
will, in return, have a right to share in the management of the colony, and 
to propose a certain number of orphans for admission. Small communes' 
and organisations having but limited resources may form amongst them- 
selves a sort of “ sub-consortium, ” paying contributions of small amount 


(1) See “ Sources ” at beginning of this article. 
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which together will suffice for the maintenance of one orphan ; amongst the 
bodies so combining, lots will be drawn annually to decide which shall 
have the right to nominate an orphan for admission to the colony. Private 
persons may also form maintenance contributions by paying to the “ con- 
sortiums ’ ’ described above a sum, the interest of which will be equal to the 
expense of maintenance of one or more orphans. We shall now give a 
general outline of the mode of working of the agricultural colonies. 

In the first place, the inmates of the agricultural colonies are to be 
u under paternal care, ” lodged, clothed and fed, and they will haye every- 
thing to satisfy the needs of a frugal life. The supervision will be confided 
to a director, aided by servants and by the teachers who will give the 
technical agricultural instruction. The director must be a person of re- 
cognised and unquestionable competence, and must assume the entire re- 
sponsibility of the colony and of the working of the farm. He must fulfil his 
duties “asa good father of a family, endeavouring to instil into the minds 
of the pupils the principles of a wise education and the love of agriculture 
as well as rendering their sojourn in the colony and their work profitable 
and agreeable, maintaining order, discipline and good management. ” 

Constant supervision of the pupils, both by day and by night, is to be 
the duty of the teachers, who under the director, must be responsible for 
the conduct, the hygiene, attention to work, study, and discipline of the 
pupils. 

As we have already pointed out, the agricultural colony is to replace, 
as far as possible, the affectionate training the orphans would have had in 
their own homes, and to impart to them general as well as agricultural 
instruction. The orphans will be sent according to knowledge and age, to 
the urban primary schools for elementary instruction. Their course at 
these schools finished, they will attend the evening complementary classes 
where ideas of co-operation and mutuality will be specially inculcated, 
so as to encourage them in thrift and the spirit of solidarity. 

On the farm annexed to the Colony they will be taught technical 
agriculture on objective and demonstrative principles. 

The pupils may remain in the Colony until the maximum age of 
21 3^ears, but naturally they cannot be maintained at its expense for so 
long a period ; in fact, they will be placed in positions where they will grad- 
ually earn enough to support themselves : according to the development 
of their capacities, they will be sent to farms and still remain under the 
supervision of the institution by which they were brought up. 

In order that the orphan thus educated may take an active part in 
the progress of agriculture and that the teaching he has received may not 
be turned to other ends, it is necessary to train him so that he may attach 
himself to the land and learn to love it. He must, therefore, return to a 
little rural commune, and establish himself there. It is proposed, with 
this object, to give him a home in which he may live with his wife and form 
a family, and the land which he can cultivate. In other words it is proposed 
to make the orphan a small proprietor <f loving his home and his work, 
capable of drawing from the soil the greatest possible return, believing in 
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co-operation and mutual aid, which will give the maximum of strength 
and social usefulness to the little rural holding. ' ’ 

The National Society for the Orphans of Peasants will urge, with this 
object, the appointment of a special Commission, which being in communi- 
cation with agricultural colonies in all parts of Italy (i) shall purchase land 
to form small rural holdings, to be handed over to the orphans when grown 
up, these holdings being paid for by instalments spread over a long series 
of years. 


(i) The movement for the foundation ot agricultural colonies in Italy promises to be re- 
markably successful. Such colonies have been already founded or are abou* to be founded at 
Citta di Gastello in Umbria, Vicenza, Rovigo, Genoa, Verona, Bologna, Mantua, Palermo, Ca- 
tania, Catanzaro, Turin, Rome, Milan, etc 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES IN FINLAND IN 1913. 


SOURCE (OFFICIAL) : 

BlDt? AG TILL FlNLANDS OPFICJELLA STATISTS; FORS AKR JNGSVASEND ET. FORSAKRINGSINS- 
PEKTORENS BBRATTELSE ANGAENDE DE LOKALA BRANDSTODS OCH KREATURSFORSAK> 

ringsforeningarnas verksamhet under ar 1913 {Contributions to the Official Statistics 
nf Finland. Insurance. Report on the District and Parish Fire and Livestock Insurance 
Societies tor 1913). Helsingfors, igi 5 - 


As a sequel tc the article which we published in August 1915, on In- 
surance Societies of Interest for Rural Economy in Finland , we now give a 
summary of the report on the work of small mutual insurance societies in 
that country during 1913. 


§ 1. Fire insurance societies. 

In 19x3 the fire insurance societies, whose sphere of action extended 
over less than a province numbered 283. The following table shows how 
they were divided among the provinces, and gives also the corresponding 
figures for 1897, 1900, 1905 and 1910. 


Table I. — Number of Fire Insurance Societies in 1897, 19 00 > I 9 ° 5 > T 9 10 

and 1913. 


Province 

189? 

1900 

190=1 

1910 


Nyland 

11 

- 

II 

12 

1 1 

Abo e Bidmeborg 

36 

40 

41 

42 

42 

Tavastehus 

11 

11 

II 

11 

10 

Viborg 

40 

43 

45 

48 

5 « 

St. Michael 

22 

! 22 j 

22 

23 

23 

Kuopio 

3 i 

i 31 | 

30 


30 

Vasa ... 

64 

; 68 

72 

74 

73 

Ulenborg 

50 

1 46 

54 

47 

44 

Total . . . 

1 

265 

j 

2S2 

286 

287 , 

283 
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The total amount of the policies issued by these societies was : 

At the end of 1912 929,163,142 Finnish marks 

” ” " " *9*3 9^4,345,554 

At the end of 1913 the insurance value of the property insured in 
Finland amounted to about 4,225,000,000 marks, from which sum are de- 
ducted the reinsurances received from other societies. The following 
figures show the distribution of the sums assured among the several classes 
of insurance societies. To show- with greater clearness the general progress 
of business, the figures for 1897, I( ) 00 > 1905 and 1910 are also given. 


TABi y E II. — Total Amount of Sums Assured . 



i 

1897 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1913 


; 

Marks i 

I 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

I,arge Mutual Societies . . 

1 

539,256,206 

659,952,105 

1,087,648,105 

1,618,884,087 

1,931,195,924 

District and Parish Societies 

352,511,270 

436,737,520 

569,006,331 

778,737,748 ! 

984,345,554 

Finnish Companies .... 

261,365,311 

395,246,061 ! 

! 385,769,915 

598,582,310 j 

788,755,054 

Foreign Companies .... 

190,697,825 

248,403,933 

219,171,739 

269,796,891 

261,000,000 

Russian Companies (approx- 
imate figures) 

160,000,000 

170,000,000 

160,000,000 

j 

245,000,000 

260,000,000 

Total . . . 

j 1,503,830,612 

1,910,339,619 

2,421,596,090 

3,511,001,036 

4,225,296,532 


These figures show that the district and parish societies possessed at 
the end of the years considered the following proportion of the total amount 
of the fire insurance policies : 

1897 1900 1905 1910 1913 

23.4 % 22-9 % 23.5 % 32-2 % 23-3 % 

Of the total amount insured in these societies 68.2 % represents fix- 
tures, and 31.8 % movables. 

The number of insurance policies issued by these societies was; at the 
end of 1913, in all 320,943. During 19x3 the increase in the number of 
policies was 13,240. The average sum assured per policy for the whole 
Country amounted to 3,067 marks. 

The, number of losses was 1,899 and the amount of claims paid was 
1,173,148 marks. Of this total, the claims in respect of fixtures amounted * 
to 832,917 marks; those for movables to 340,231 marks,' That is u fT'% 
for fixtures, and 29 % for movables. ; 'v 

‘The following table shows the annual numb^ti fires and the 
amount of loss resulting per million of Finnish marks of the average 
amount of all the policies issued in the year ; - ; f 
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Table III. — Numbet of Fires and Amount of Damage. 


Year 

Number of Fires 

Amount of Damage 
per Million of Marks 
of the Average 
Amount of Sums 
assured 

1897 • • • • 



1 


1,220 

3-7 

1898 . . . . 





1.165 

3-3 

1899 .... 





1.247 

32 

1900 .... 





1,282 

3.1 

1901 . . 





1,480 

34 

1902 .... 



* * • | 



3.0 

1903 .... 





1,304 

2.7 

1904 .... 





i ,435 

2.6 

1905 .... 





i ,449 

2.2 

1906 .... 





1,512 

2.6 

1907 .... 





1,345 

2.2 

1908 .... 





1,680 

2.6 

1909 .... 





i ,547 

2.2 

i9ro .... 





1,560 

2.07 

1911 ... 





1,625 

1.97 

1912 .... 




1 

1,762 

1.96 

1913 .... 





1,899 

1.98 


In 1913 the number of claims paid per thousand policies was 5.9. 
The following table shows the monthly distribution of the fires. 

Table IV. — Monthly Distribution of Fires. 


January 5.7 % 

February 5-3 % 

March 6.0 % 

April . 6.4 % 

May 10.4 % 

June 8.4 % 

July 9 - 4 % 

August 11.3 % 

September 11.6 % 

October 11,3 % 

November 7.6 % 

December b»b % 


100 % 
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The following table gives the causes of the fires in 1913 : 


TabIvE V. — Causes of Fires. 


Causes 

Number of fires 

% 

lightning 

102 

5.4 

Explosion 

O 

0 

Spontaneous combustion 

IO 

o-5 

Defects in construction 

221 

1 1.6 

Chimney fire 

94 

5-o 

Smouldering ashes 

56 

3-o 

Negligence of smokers 

51 

2.7 

Carelessness in regard to fire places 

229 

12. 1 

Careless use of lamps and combustible oils . . . 

52 

2.7 

Careless use of matches 

69 

36 

Other carelessness 

187 

9.8 

Crime 

47 

2.5 

Various causes 

213 

1 1.2 

Unknown causes 

568 

29.9 


1,899 

100 % 


The insurance value of property destroyed by crime amounted to 
34,232 marks. 

In 1913 the losses during the year amounted to 1.23 marks per 100 
marks of the mean total of sums assured during the year. The proportion 
of loss per 1,000 marks of the annual mean total of sums assured was as 
follows during the years 1897 to 1912 : 


1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1010 1911 1912 


1.62 r.27 1.30 1.28 1.59 1.31 1.09 1.31 1.26 1,28 X,1X 1.34 1.06 1.36 1.28 1.26 

The premium fixed for 1913 on the basis of the sum for the calchlatSoii ■ 
of premiums at the dose of the year was 1 .79 matfe», per: io^&agissi:! From 
1897 to 1910 the average premium was 1.64 marten 

The amount of the premiums collected was ‘mite. • T3tei..v 

following table shows the employment * / y. 
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Table VI. — Employment* of Funds (in mmks). 


Claims paid . . . * 1,133,039 

Less sums re-insured 83,279 = 1,049,760 

Working Expenses 222,690 

Re-insurance Premiums 87,268 

Extinguishing Apparatus 28,106 

Other Expenses 56,652 


Total . . . 1,444,476 

Balance in hand . . . 465,006 


Adding to this balance interest and other receipts which amounted 
in 1913 to 318,213 marks, we obtain as the total balance 783,219 marks. 
This sum served to increase the cash and other assets of the several societies. 

Comparing, in the case of the district and parish societies, the claims 
paid, the working and other expenses of the year with the sums assured 
at the end of the year, it appears that in 1913 for every 1000 marks assured, 
the claims paid were 1.04 marks, and the working expenses 0.21 marks. 

The working expenses which appear in the accounts are very small ; 
but in comparing them with the same expenses in other societies, it must 
be noted that these societies are managed by the officials of the commune, 
who receive no special remuneration for their work, and that the experts' 
fees, etc., are generally paid directly by the party concerned and so do not 
figure in the accounts of the societies. 

The following figures show the amount in marks of the premiums col- 
lected by the various classes of insurance society in Finland, the claims paid 
and working expenses for the year 1913 : 


- 


1 

Premiums 

Claims 

Working 

Expenses 

Large Mutual Societies . . . 
District and Parish Societies 

Finnish Companies 

Foreign Companies 


4 , 9544 °* 

1,909,482 

2.988,745 

963,606 

3.973.679 

1.133,039 

1,906,993 

589,060 

863,649 

222,690 

558,972 

154,191 


Total . . . 

10,866,235 

7,602,771 

i,799 , 5 °z 


A fairly large number of the district and parish societies only assure 
insignificant amounts* The following Table classifies the societies accord- 
ing to the sums assured by them at the end of the year ; the figures show 
the number of societies belonging to each class ; - 
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Table VII .' — Amount of the Policies Issued at the end of 1913. 


Bess than 0.5 million marks . , 


10 

Between 0.5 and 

1 million marks 

32 

i) j f) 

2 ” 


70 

” 2 

5 ” 

a 

123 

” 5 ” 

10 ” 


37 

” 10 ” 

20 ” 

rt 

7 

More than 

20 ” 


4 


Total . . . 283 

Of the societies doing business at the end of 1913, 14.8 % assured 
sums amounting to less than 1 million marks; 68.2 % between 1 and 5 
million marks; 13.1 % between .5 and 10 million marks; and 3.9 % above 
10 million marks. The corresponding figures at the end of 1896 were re- 
spectively 55.3 %, 41.7 %, 2 % and 0.8 %. 

As we see, the average amount of the sums assured has increased in 
these seventeen years and there has been a marked tendency for the groups 
assuring larger amounts to become more numerous. During the same 
period the average amount assured has increased from 1,306,000 Finnish 
marks to 3,478,000 marks. Nevertheless there is still a large number of 
societies which must be considered as very small. The total amount of the 
assets of the societies at the end of 1913 was 6,464,458 marks. 

In general, however, the situation of these societies from the point of 
view of their assets, has somewhat improved between the end of 1897 and 
that of 1913, that is in sixteen years. The average amount of the assets 
of the societies at the end of the years 1897, 1900, 1905, 1910 and 19x3 per 
xooo marks assured was calculated as follows : 

1897 1900 1905 1910 1913 

2.40 marks 3.56 marks 4.90 marks 5.84 marks 6.56 marks 

The amount of assets is, however, distributed very unequally among 
the different societies. To give an idea of this, the societies have been group- 
ed in the following Table according to the amount of their assets at the 
end of 1913, deducting therefrom the liabilities. The figures show the 
number of societies belonging to each group. 


Table VIII . — Resources of the Societies . 

liabilities exceeding the assets 7 

Without assets or liabilities . o 

( less than x,ooo marks. . . , . , 9 


! Between 1 ,000 and 5,000 marks <&£ 
» 3,090 » 10,000 I ^ 1? 1 47 

» xo,ooo ' » 50,000 V'r,r- : ’ 129 

More than 50,000 ><; - -u ' 30 

, ' v ‘ ' Total . * . 283 
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Most of the societies comprised in the first three are those which (so 
to speak) live from hand to month ; their receipts in any year are merely 
sufficient to cover the expenses of that year. There may easily be a gain 
or on the contrary a deficit of a few marks. 


§ 2. Livestock insurance. 

At the end of 1913 there were altogether 121 livestock insurance soci- 
eties whose action did not extend to an entire province. 


Province of Myland 5 

» » Abo and Bjorneborg 7 

» » Tavasfcebus . . 3 

» » Viborg 25 

» » St. Michael 5 

» a Kuopio 5 

» » Vasa 59 

» » Ukaborg 12 

Total . . . 121 


The total amount of the sums assured at the end of 1913 was : 


Horses 34,162 of the declared value of 12,026,073 marks 

Horned cattle . . 40,260 » » » » » 4,497,972 » 

Other livestock - . . — • » » » » » 23,673 » 


Total . , . 16,547,718 marks 

Adding to these figures those of the four societies whose sphere of action 
extends over the whole country , the livestock insurance in the whole country 
at the end of 1913 included : 

Horses 62 ,423 of the declared valueof 23,344,011 marks 

Homed cattle . . . 57,845 ” ” ” ” M 7,115,797 ” 

Other livestock . . . — ” " ” 23,673 ” 

Total . . . 30,483,481 marks 

The number of horses insured was 20.2 % of the entire number of 
horses, and the number of horned cattle only 4.9 %. 

Of the local societies 33 only insured horses, 4 only homed cattle, and 
the other 84 insured both classes of livestock. 

From the point of view of the sums assured these societies may be 
grouped as follows, the figures indicating the number of societies belong- 
ing, to each, giotip. 
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Tabue TX. — Sums Assured by the Livestock Insurance Societies . 


Years 

IfQSS 

30,000 

than 

Marks 

Between 50,000 
& 

100,000 Marks 

Between 100,000 
& 

200,000 Marks 

Between 200,0000 j 
& 

500,000 Marks 

500.000 

and 

Marks 

over 


Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 8 

Number 

% 

1905 . • • 

IO 

17.9 

13 

23.2 

19 

33*9 

II 

19.6 

3 

5.4 

1906 . . 

18 

23*7 

17 

22.4 

27 

35-5 

12 

15.8 

2 

2.6 

1907 • • * 

14 

17*5 

19 

23.8 

32 

40.0 

13 

16.2 

2 

2.5 

1908 , . . 

16 

18.8 

17 

20.0 

31 

36.5 

19 

22.4 

2 

2*3 

1909 . . . 

16 

17.5 

17 

18.7 

35 

38.5 

20 

22.0 

3 

3-3 

I 9 IO . . . 

22 ; 

22.0 

22 

22.0 

30 

30.0 

23 

23.0 

3 

3 *o 

IQII . . 

22 

21.0 

25 

23.8 

35 

33-3 

20 

19.0 

3 

2,9 

1912 . . . 

25 

22.5 

27 

24-3 

37 

33-4 

19 

I7.I 

3 

2.7 

1913 • • • 

27 

1 

22.3 

33 

27*3 

Co 

00 

3 M 

20 

16.5 

3 

2.5 


The number of losses per cent of the total number of head of livestock 
insured was 1.94 % for horses and 1.33 % for homed cattle. The claims 
paid amounted in the case of horses to 1.26 % and in that of homed cattle 
to 1. 00 % of the value assured. The average claim paid per horse was 
225.49 *Earks and per head of homed cattle 80.65 marks. 

The following table gives a summary of the data for the ten years for 
which statistics are available : 


TabeE X. — Claims Paid by Livestock Insurance Societies. 



Percentage of losses ] 

Claims per 1 00 marks assured 

Claims paid per loss 

Years 

Horses 

% 

Homed Cattle 

% 

Horses 

Marks 

Horned Cattle 

Marks 

Horses 

Marks 

Honied Cattle 

Marks 

1904 ... * 

I.67 

1.68 

I.IO 

I. OO 

230.03 

55.43 

1905 .... 

1.77 

1.94 

0.96 

I.08 

212.53 

52.68 

1906 .... 

1.60 

1.86 

1. II 

I.l8 

229*73 

55.96 

1907 .... 

I.63 

1*45 

o .97 

I. OO 

195-64 

62.25 

1908 .... 


I.I 9 

1.11 

O.87 

224,69 


1909 .... 

I.74 

I.46 

1. 16 

I. OO 

226.70 

65.30 

1910 .... 

2.03 

1.26 

1,20 

0.93 

204,80 

< ji . 30 

1911 .... 

2.31 . 

1.25 

1.68 

- 0-97 '/! 

' / 299 ;f 2 » 

76.56 . 

1912 .... 

2,21 

1*52 

** 37 v 


214,05 

71.08 , 

19x3 .... 

1.94 

1*33 


‘ i 

225.49 

80.65 
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The premiums collected in 1913 were as follows : 

Horse Insurance 112,014 marks 

Homed Cattle Insurance 28,241 ” 

Contributions to the Reserve Fund 7,224 ” 

Unclassified premiums for more than one object. . . 95,852 ” 


Total . . . 243,331 marks 


This total is 1.53 % of the average amount assured for the year. 

Other receipts, interest, etc. brought in 19,970 marks to the societies, 
or 0.13 % of the average amount assured. The total receipts were 
therefore 263,301 marks or 1.6b % of the average amount assured. 

The expenditure was as follows : 


Claims paid 

188,612 marks (1. 19 % of the sums 

assured'! 

Working Expenses . . . 

27.693 

” (0.17 % ” ” 

” ) 

Carried to Reserve Fund 

< 10,778 

” (0.07 % ” ” 

” ) 

Other Expenditure . . 

13,184 

” (0.08 % ” ” 

” ) 

Total , . . 

240,267 

” (1.51 %of the sums 

assured) 


There remains a balance of 23,040 marks. 

The working expenses amounted to 1 1.4 %, other expenditure (expen- 
ses of organisation, interest, etc.) to 5.4 % of the premiums collected 
during the year. 

The balance sheets of the societies show that deducting liabilities, a 
net balance remains of 90,984 marks, or 5.50 per 1000 marks assured at 
the close of the year. As we see, these societies have not, as yet accumulated 
any considerable assets. 



Part III: Credit 


SWITZERLAND. 

SWISS MORTGAGE BANKS. 


SOURCES : 

Das schweizerische Bankvvesen in den Jahren 1906-1913. Bearbeitet der schweizerischen 
Nationalbank {The Swiss Banking System in the years 1906 to 1913. Report compiled by 
the Statistical Bureau of the Swiss National Bank). Reme, 1915 : Stampli & C. 
Weber-Schurter (J.) : Die scliweizerischeu Hvpothekenbanken [The Swiss Mortgage Banks), 
Zurich, 1914 : Fussli. 

Stampfli (Dr. Arthur) : Die schweizerischen Kantoualbaiiken {The Swiss Cantonal Banks). 
Wetter (Dr. Ernst) : Die Iyokal- uud Mittelbanken der Schweiz {The Swiss Local Banks). 
Fivaz (E) : Historique public a l’occasion du jubilc du Credit Fonder Vaudois, 1859-1909 {His- 
tory of the Credit Fonder of Vaud, published on the occasion of its Jubilee, 1859-1909). Eau- 
sanne, 1909 : Imprimeries r&iuies. 

Reports and Rules of the various Banks. 

For the sources relating to the questions of establishing a Federal Mortgage Bank, see the 
artide on “ The Centralization of Banks and the Question of the Establishment of a 
Federal Mortgage Bank, ” published in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intel- 
ligence , Year IV, No. io, October 1913. 


§ i. General remarks. 

The social and economic value of mortgage credit has been long known 
in Switzerland, As early as the 18th. century private savings-banks for 
public benefit and city savings-banks lent money on mortgage, the aim 
naturally being to make good investments of capital at littfe risk., , 

Thus, private as well as public institutions willingly undertook mort- 
gages for considerable sums. Until 1850 savings-banks represented more 
than 8 % of all the banking institutions of Switzcrlahdj many of them being 
under the control and management of the Government, and guaranteed by 
the communes. These banks, together with private capitalists were suf- 
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ficient to fulfil the requirements of Swiss mortgage credit up to the time 
above mentioned. 

In 1848 a new era began in Switzerland, through the development of 
industry and commerce by the impulse given to the making of roads and 
railways and by the establishment of schools of lower and higher grade, 
especially those for technical instruction. Banks began to be founded; 
the cantons created the cantonal banks, semi-official institutions under the 
supervision of the State, and to these the cantonal governments entrusted all 
land credit business, particularly in connection with agricultural land. 

But the impulse and help given by the State to mortgage credit was not 
limited to the establishment of mortgage branches in the cantonal banks or 
of independent State mortgage institutions ; several of the cantons 
acquired a direct interest even in the private mortgage banks through the 
purchase of a considerable number of their bonds. 

The causes which led to the founding of special mortgage banks will 
be found in the passage of individual credit into that organised on a legal 
basis. The private capitalists who hitherto willingly and almost exclusively 
invested their money in mortgages, withdrew it little by little in order to 
buy State securities, railway shares or shares in industrial, commercial 
and banking undertakings. 

It is clear that landed property suffered much by this change. The 
savings-banks and the f<rw r cantonal banks could not meet all the require- 
ments. It was this new state of affairs which led to the foundation 
of special mortgage-banks. 


There are at present in Switzerland twenty Banks which devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively to land-credit business. They are the following 
placed in chronological ordei according to date of foundation, 

A ktiengesellsohaft LeU & Co. at Zurich, 

Hypothekarkasse des Kantons Bern at Berne, 

Caisse Hypothecate du Canton de Genhe at Geneva, 
Basellandschaftliche Hypothekenbank at Liestal, 

Aargauische Hypothekenbank at Bragg, 

Thurgauische Hypothekenbank at Frauenfeld, 

Caisse Hypothecate du Canton de Fribourg , at Fribourg, 

Credit Fonder Vaudoi$ } at Lausanne, 

Einzinserkasse des Kantons Luzern at Lucerne, 

Credit Fonder Neuchdielois at Neuenburg, 

Hypothekenbank in Basel , at B&le, 

St. Gallische Hypothekarkassa , at St., Gall, 

Hypothekarbank in Winterthur , at Wintherthur, 

Hypothekarbank Lenzburg , at Lenzburg, 

Banque Foncihe du Jura , at Bale, ■ 

Schweizerische Hypothekenbank at Soleure, \ 
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Caisse Hypothecate et d'Epargne du Canton dn Valais at Sitten, 
Schweizerische Bodenkredit-A nstalt at Zurich, 

Centralschweizerische Hypothekenbank at Lucerne, 

Bodenkreditbank in Basel , at Bale. 

This list does not include the cantonal banks, nor savings-banks, nor the 
many mixed banks which under various forms and within certain limits 
transact mortgage-credit business. 

The chief object of all these banks is to furnish land credit to the Swiss 
people under the best possible conditions, and, on the other hand, to afford 
within the country a good means of investment for free capital and for 
savings. 

The history of the foundation of one of these banks is, on the whole, 
the same as that of all the others. The legal form usually depends on the 
legal position of the bodies by which they were founded. Four were founded 
by their respective Cantons as State banks with State grants, guarantees 
and .supervision. Two arose as share companies under cantonal law, the 
State reserving the right to a voice in their management and to supervise 
their working. One had the character of a State institution in the method 
of financing it, its management and supervision, but it was afterwards 
converted into a share company. The 13 remaining banks, which were 
established through the initiative of private individuals, are share companies. 
One of these 13 was originally a co-operative society with limited liability. 

The extent of the territory in which each of these banks carries on 
business is comparatively small, and in the great majority of cases it is 
limited to the canton in which the bank is situated ; this is always the case 
with the State institutions, for which the law contains specific regulations 
to this effect. 

The Swiss private mortgage banks are founded on the basis of the law 
and of the rules. The law establishes the legal basis; the officers and manag- 
ing committees draw up the rules as they please within the limits pre- 
scribed by the law, and fix the regulations for carrying on the business. 
In the case of the State institutions, on the other hand, the law generally 
lays down also the details. It is well to mention that Switzerland does not 
possess, like Germany and Austria, any federal legislation on mortgage 
banks, nor is there any monopoly of land credit as in France. 

In the legal constitution of all institutions, and in all technical and poli- 
tical questions relating to them, the characteristics of the different parts of 
the country and of the people are reflected. The provision by which the 
law fixes in several cantons the maximum rate of mortgage interest does not 
tend to the progress of national economy ( 1 ) . * 


(i) For instance, this is the case in the cantons of Encemc and St. Gall, -where the 
maximum rate is fixed at 4 % and in the canton ofNeuch&tei, where it was formerly limited 
to 5 l / 2 > hut has lately been raised to 5 Vs %» ^ Bulletin Finmcier Suisse, Eatisanne, 
No 2, 8th. January ,^1916. ' •„ 1 * 1 
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§ a. Origin, progress and results op mortgage banks 

IN SWITZERLAND. 

In chronological order the Share-Company, Leu & Co. (Aktiengesells- 
schatt Leu uni Co) of Zurich, founded on the 13th. April, 1755, is the 
oldest mortgage institution in Switzerland. 

At present, however. Leu and Co. have to a certain extent lost the 
characteristics of a mortgage bank through the transformation of the com- 
pany into a mortgage and commercial bank, with a tendency to a special 
extension of the commercial branch, and also through the foundation of 
the cantonal bank, which has to a certain extent taken the place of the 
company in question as regards mortgage credit in country districts. 

We shall not here dwell on the history of this institution, which for 
our purpose has comparatively little interest. We shall only remark that' 
after the foundation of the cantonal bank, Leu and Co. made mortgage loans 
to increasingly large amounts beyond the limits of the canton, and during 
the last twenty years, even in Germany. 

The following figures show the importance of this company, and its 
large share in transactions of mortgage credit : 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance Fr. 43.2 millions Fr. 74.4 millions Fr. 251.5 millions 

Capital » 14 » » 14 » » 36 » 

Value of mortgages. » 2 b. 2 » » 50 » » 142.5 » 

The Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Berne (Hypothekarkasse des Kan- 
tons Bern) was founded under the law of November 12th., 1846, and is there- 
fore, in order of time, the second mortgage bank in Switzerland. But it is 
the first in respect of the amount of capital invested in mortgages, which 
at the close of 1912 amounted to the very considerable sum of 273,000,000 
frs. It is now, as it has always been, the model of a State bank pure and 
simple, whether as regards its foundation, organisation, transaction of busi- 
ness, or management. But it may also be considered a mortgage bank pure 
and simple. 

The facilities and advantages which the Canton of Berne has derived 
and continues to derive from this bank are of great importance. Through 
the exemption from the payment of State and Communal taxes granted to 
the capital and income of the bank, its economic capacity has been increased; 
as it grants mortgage credit on favourable terms, agriculture has been much 
benefited, and throughout the canton, which is mainly agricultural in 
character, land has risen in value. The peasants especially, fox the dis- 
charge of debts on their land, have derived great advantage from the regu- 
lation which makes it obligatory to repay the debt in instalments and fixes 
the amount of the annual payments, as well as from that which assures 
.. the possibility of a more rapid repayment. 
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, One regulation, unique in the history of Swiss mortgage banks, should be 
noted, viz., that by which the communes of the canton give guarantees to 
the Mortgage Bank for the mortgage loans granted to proprietors of land 
situated within the respective communal limits ; this regulation procures 
for the bank almost unlimited credit, while, on the other hand, the creditor 
of the bank has obtained theiefrom the greatest possible security for his 
deposits. 

Lastly , through the reduction by law of the capital tax for debts charge- 
able on property up to 25 times the amount of the interest of the debt, 
landed property is considerably relieved. The payment to the State by 
the Mortgage Bank of the income tax, instead of such payment being made 
by all the creditors each for the amount standing to his credit in the bank, 
has relieved nearly all classes of society, and more especially small depositors, 
from a not inconsiderable burden. 

From what has so far been said it will be evident that the Mortgage 
Bank of the Canton of Berne during the 70 years of its existence has con- 
tributed largely to the welfare of the State and of its population, more 
especially of the agricultural classes and that it will also in the future be 
called upon to continue its beneficent action in this direction. 

We now give the most significant figures for this bank. 

1863 1896 1912 

Balance ...... Fr. 68.5 millions Fr. 120.7 millions Fr. 292.4 millions 

Foundation capital. n 12.9 ” ” 29 9 * ” 24 

Value of mortgages ” 61.9 ” *’ 117 ” ” 273.5 ” 

In this case also the figures show the position at the end of each year. 

The Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Geneva (Caisse Hypothecate du 
Canton de Gen&ve) founded in 1847 a State institution. 

It was established by a law in 1846 confirmed by further legislation in 
1868, 1886, and ign. Its object in the first place is to administer com- 
munal property, in the second to receive and administer money, paying 
interest on it, and lastly to grant mortgage loans. The foundation capital 
is now 5 millions of ^francs, divided into 30,000 shares ( Anteilscheine ) which 
are held by 48 communes of the canton. The number of shares held by each 
is fixed by law, and is not always the same. The City of Geneva, the larg- 
est holder, has 13,306 shares, and the commune of Airerla-Ville, the small- 
est, has 60 shares. The management is entrusted to a Committee con- 
sisting of 18 members elected by the State Council of the Canton of Geneva 
the Municipal Council of the City of Geneva, and the Assembly of Delegates 
from the 48 commtmes. ; 

The somewhat original organisation of this bank is due to historical 
causes, which it would be too long to enumerate here. '* * 4 

The chief characteristics of this institution are the following : on the 
one hand 1 foundation by the State, rules sanctioned by law, right of State 
to a voice in the appointment of the bank officials* obligation on the part 
of the bank to give account of its administration to the Great Cantonal 
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Council ; on the other hand, formation of capital by the communes and their 
very considerable influence in the appointment of the bank officials, the 
absence of all State guarantee for the obligations assumed by the bank, and 
the renunciation by the State of any share in the profits. 

For all these reasons the Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Geneva de* s 
parts somewhat from the type of a State bank pure and simple. Owing to 
the special conditions under which it arose, it has assumed the form rather 
of a mixed company. 

The following figures show the position of the bank at the end of each 
year; 

1883 1896 1913* 

Balance Fr. 30.1 millions Fr. 37.5 millions Fr. 113.1 millions 

Foundation capital . ” 2.4 ” ” 3 " ” 5 ” 

Value of mortgages " 26.7 ” ” 31.5 ” ” 104.4 ” 

In the canton of Baselland was founded in 1849 the Mortgage Bank 
of Baselland at Liestal (Basellandschaftliche Hypothekenbank in Lfiestal) 
which has hitherto shared with the cantonal bank the mortgage credit 
transactions pf the canton . This bank is at present only a purely industrial 
and independent institution, though at the time of its foundation and in 
its earlier days, the State had a certain right to a voice in its management. 

The first regulations of the Bank date from the 23rd May, 1849 J they 
show that the foundation capital was divided into 800 shares, each of the 
value of 250 francs, the total being 200,000 francs. Of these 800 shares 
720 were to be purchased at the nominal value by private individuals, pre- 
ference being given to inhabitants of the canton, and the remaining 80 
were taken by the canton of Baselland. Rule 18 declared the bank to be 
an institution of public utility, and as such, subject to supervision by the 
State. 

In the course of time many changes were made in the rules ; in accordance 
with modern requirements those provisions were abolished which limited 
the sphere of the bank to mortgage transactions in the canton only. 

The Bank has been very successful and there aie now branches at B&le 
and at Gelterkinden, and agencies at Frick and hangenbruck. 

The following figures show the position of the bank at the close of 
each year indicated ; 

1883 1896 191s 

Balance Fr. 26.1 millions Fr. 30.3 millions Fi. 65.9 millions 

Share capital . . . ” 2 ” ”3 ” ” 8 ■ ” 

Value of mortgages ” 24.6 ” ” 29.1 ” ” 62.3 

■ ■ The Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Argau at Brugg (Aargauische Hy- 
po thekenbank in Brugg) is an offshoot of the previously existing hoan 
; mi EJeposit Bank at Brugg, It was founded on the loth- April, 1849, under 
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the auspices of the “ Society for the Promotion of Culture ” of the district 
of Brugg, in the form of a co-operative society with limited liability, but 
speculatinve in character, with the object of developing industry and eco- 
nomy through saving and wise investment of money. 

On the ioth, April, 1910, this Loan and Savings Bank was converted 
into a share company, because a co-operative society can easily refund its 
own working capital, and therefore cannot have the legal qualifications 
necessary for the working of a bank : anothei reason for the change was the 
desire to extend the sphere of operations of the institution. 

The rules of the new company and the limits assigned to its sphere of 
operations show clearly that ifc is of a mixed character, dealing both with 
mortgages and commercial credit. 

At the close of 1912 three-fourths of the general assets of this bank were 
in mortgages ; in the new rules mortgage credit transactions take the first 
place amongst the objects; for these reasons, and until commercial credit 
shall predominate over mortgage credit in this bank, it must be classed 
among mortgage credit institutions. 

In 1913 the Mortgage Bank of Brugg absorbed the Savings Bank of 
Rheinfelden and the Loan and Savings Bank )f Mohlin, establishing a branch 
in the first locality and an agency in the second, thus considerably extend- 
ing its own sphere. 

The following figures show the position of the bank at the close of each 
year indicated : 


Balance 

1883 

Fr. 3.7 millions 

1896 

Fr. 7 millions 

1912 

Fr. 33.9 millions 

Co-operative capital 
owned by share 
holders .... 

if if 

a a 

” 5 

Value of mortgages 

•” 2.8 ” 

” 4.2 ” 

” 21.2 ” 


The Mortgage Bank of Thwgau at Frauenfeld (Thurgauische Hypo the- 
kenbank in Frauenfeld) with branches at Arbon, Kreuzlingen, Romanshorn 
and Weinfelden, founded on the 7th. November, 1851, began its wotk as 
the first banking establishment of the canton on the 1st. Januaxy, 18^2. 

From its financing and organisation it is clear that this institution was 
modelled according to the Mortgage Bank of Baselland. It was founded 
with an original capital of one million francs, the State paxticipating to 
the extent of 800 shares of 500 frs. each. The remaining 1,200 shares were 
purchased by private individuals at the nominal value. But, as in the case 
* of the Mortgage Bank of Baselland, the State did not pay caslx, but only' 
gave a guarantee for the amount. , \ 

The participation of the State was thus reduced ip a, Emit#, guarantee, 
from which the bank <x>uld not derive a working capital; and for this reason 
the bank had no obligation to the State; either t^afdihg"' dividends or 
interest* The rules of the company therfeibl^ themsdvesto giving 

\ ' f 
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to the State a right of supervision, and a voice in the appointment of the 
bank officials. 

We shall Hot enter further into the subject of the constitution and 
organisation of this institution, nor yet into its stormy history, because on 
the ist. January, 1914, it was absorbed by the Swiss Mortgage Credit 
Institution (Schweizerische Bodenkredit-Anstalt). It was a mixed mortgage 
bank, and was legally a private institution; though its rules of the year 1896 
(in Rule 2) admit of supervision by the State, this has entirely disappeared 
of late. 

We now give some figures showing its position : 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance -Fr. 37.2 millions Fr. 84.8 millions Fr. 210 millions 

Share capital . . . ” 3 ” ” 8 ” ” 20 ” 

Value of mortgages ” 27 7 ” 57 ” ” 164.6 ” 

As already stated the Mortgage Bank of Thurgau w?s amalgamated on 
the ist. January, 1914 with the Swiss Land Credit Institute. This measure 
was adopted because the money of the bank was not circulating sufficiently 
and the increasing mistrust of its creditors was shown by a considerable 
. withdrawal of capital when it was found that a series of investments of 
doubtful value had been made, chiefly abroad. This state of affairs led the 
managers of the bank to give up its independence. 

The Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Fribourg (Caisse Hypothecate 
du Canton de Fribourg) is a share company, founded by the cantonal law of 
the 5th. December, 1853, with a capital of one million francs. By this law 
the State took one-fifth of the shares, and assured to itself the right of 
supervision and representation in the boardof management Thisprovision 
is still in force, and the objects of the company and the district in which it 
works remain unchanged : mortgage loans on land in the canton of Fribourg, 
with or without obligatory repayment by instalments. The institution 
has had a great and continuous success, but at the end of 1912 only the se- 
venth part M its capital was invested in loans in the canton. At that date 
the amount of this capital was officially stated to be 280 millions. For 
this bank, as for the others, wc give figures showing its position at the close 
of the years indicated : 

1883 1896 1912 

I ~~ # ~ — 

Balance Fr. 24.1 millions Fr. 23.8 millions Fr. 41.8 millions 

Share capital . . . ” 3 ” ”3 ” * ” 6 ” 

Value of mortgages . ” 22.1 ” ” 22.3 ” ” 30.5 ” 

The Land Credit of the Canton oj Vand at Lausanne (Credit fonder vau- 
dois a Lausanne) the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of which occur- 
red on the ist. July, 1909, has developed to a remarkable extent. uDh-ring 
its first fifty years it granted and paid 54,000 loans, the amount of which 
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exceeded 400 millions of francs. At the end of 1908 the 170 millions of 
outstanding mortgages of this institution represented about 38 % of the 
total mortgage indebtedness of the canton ; at the end of 1912, the value of 
the mortgages was 225 millions of francs, forming 43 % of the total mort- 
gage indebtedness of the canton. 

To this institution, which has enforced the compulsory repayment by 
instalments, is due in large measure the credit of the fact that the mortgage 
indebtedness of the Canton of Vaud is comparatively small. 

The total amount of this debt on the January 1st., 1908 was 454,252,556 
frs. representing only 33 % of the total registered valuation, 1 ,479,771 ,739 frs. 

The Canton of Vaud has always taken an interest in the welfare of 
this institution which has been able at any time to count upon State aid. 
The State has entrusted it with the administration of the Cantonal Sav- 
ings Bank in order that the money there deposited may be invested on 
favourable terms in mortgage loans. The Savings Bank, which has agen- 
cies in 25 localities in the cantor, had at the end of 1912 a capitalof 104 mill- 
ions in savings deposits, guaranteed by the State. 

The hand Credit has legally the form of a private enterprise — a credit 
institution based on share-capital. But the State has always had a con- 
siderable voice up to the present time both as regards its establishment 
and administration. 

It was founded on the 1st. December, 1858, by a State decree tinder the 
name of “ Caisse hypothecate d J amortissement , ” re-organised the 15th. Au- 
gust, 1874, under the name of “ Caisse hypothecate cantonal vaudoise, ” 
and assumed its present appellation “ Credit fonder vaudois ” in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Great Council on the 1st. July, 1904. The State 
holds shares in the bank, but is never the largest shareholder. Its in- 
fluence is manifested in other ways; it has a majority of votes in the 
managing bodies of the bank, and possesses various rights of control and 
sanction. It guarantees to the shareholders a dividend of 4 %. 

The balance sheets of 1883, 1896 and 1912 give the following figures 
at the close of each year ; 

1883 1896 *9X2 • 

Balance ...... Fr. 51.7 millions Fr. 82.1 millions Fr. 243,8 millions 

Share capital . . . ” 9.5 ” ” 12 ” ” 24 }i 

Value of mortgages . ” 46.4 ” ” 73.7 ” *' 225.1 ” 

In 1859 Einzinsetkasse des Kantons Luzern was founded for the 
Canton of Fucerne. Being the only institution of its kind, it may be well to 
give particulars of its aims and the special conditions under which it ards$u 
It was founded as a true State institution guaranteed by the State, for the 
purpose of relieving the peasantry from the mortgage burdens on their land*. 
As a State mortgage bank it has, therefore, special attributes, of great 
importance as regards national economy. The peasantry may apply to 
this bank for financial assistance on favourable terms for the purpose of 
simplifying the often complicated state of their mortgages, while the bank at 
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the same time endeavours to create, in the interest of all concerned, a great- 
er clearness as to their legal position , to the advantage also of the land register. 
The institution renounces all profit whatsoever to itself (for which reason 
its foundation capital bears an interest of 4 % and any eventual surplus 
passes to the State) and is chiefly engaged in the redemption of small debts 
for the rural population of the canton, to whom during its long period of 
existence it has rendered important services. 

Its financial situation is shown in the following table : 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance Fr. 9.1 millions Fr. 9.7 millions Fr. 17.4 millions 

Foundation capital " — ” ** — ” 99 2 

Value of mortgages. ” 8 ” ” 8.5 99 99 14 " 

The Land Credit of Neuchdtel (Credit foncier Neuchatelois) was founded 
in March, 1863, at Neuchdtel, and was modelled on the Credit Foncier of 
France, the rules of which it adopted almost textually. It is a share com- 
pany with a tendency to speculation. 

Its share capital was fixed by its rules at two million francs divided 
into 4,000 shares of 500 frs. each, the half of which were immediately allotted. 
The need of a bank of this nature in the canton was proved by the fact that 
on the first day when 2,000 shares were offered to the public, a total of 
762 subscribers applied for 8,938 shares, causing a remarkable reduction to 
take place in the number of shares allotted to each subscriber. In allotting 
the shares particular attention was given to the subscriptions of smaller 
amount. 

Immediately after the closing of the first balance sheet on the 31st. 
December 1864, it was able to invest three millions in mortgages, of which 
9 / 10 ths were repayable by instalments. 

Mortgages of this nature became the normal form of the mortgage 
business of this bank, which established 12 agencies in different places in 
the canton. 

The following figures show the rapid development of this institution. 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance Fr. 16.6 millions Fr. 15.8 millions Fr. 414 millions 

Share capital . . . * 3 ” "3 ” ” 4 

, Value of mortgages. ” 13.4 ” ” 13.1 " ” 36.3 ” 

In the same year (1863) the Mortgage Bank of Bdle (Hypothekenbank 
in Basel) was founded. It is a share company with an authorised share 
capital of 10 million frs. of which 7 millions are paid up. Its aim is that 
common to all these institutions, viz. to place money at the disposal of 
landed property on first mortgages. Its sphere of operations, besides Bale 
City, includes those cantons of Switzerland which offer sufficient legal guar- 
.antees for mortgage business, also the adjoining foreign territories, "that 
. is to say, Baden and Alsace (see Rule 7 of the Rules of 19x0), 
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The following figures show the situation of the company at the close of 
each of the three years mentioned : 

1883 2396 1912 

Balance Fr. 33.5 millions Fr. 44 millions Fr. 75.6 millions 

Share capital . . . ” 2.5 ” ” 5 ” ” 7 

Value of mortgages . " 32.4 " ” 43.1 ” ” 72.5 

In 1863 also the Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Si. Gall at St, Gall 
(St, Gallische Hypothekarkassa in St. Gallen), was established as an off- 
shoot of the Bank of St. Gall for the benefit and at the risk of this Bank and 
of the Corporation of Merchants, represented by its directorate. In con- 
sequence of the decision of the shareholders on the 6th. of May, 1864, the 
Mortgage Bank of St. Gall was taken over by the Cantonal Bank of St. Gall. 
Its affairs were, however, kept distinct and separate from those of the Can- 
tonal Bank. For the purpose of keeping its money in circulation, and to 
enable the public to participate in the enteprise, the Mortgage Bank issued 
4,000 shares of 500 frs. each. These two million frs. formed the nucleus 
of a working capital and likewise a guarantee to the creditors of the Mort- 
gage Bank ; whilst the Bank of St. Gall at the same time guarantees to the 
holders of these shares, besides the capital, interest at 4 %. 

To confine ourselves to the principal points in the history of this insti- 
tution, we shall only mention that it has had always to contend against 
two obstacles which threatened its very existence, obstacles and difficulties 
caused by antiquated and irrational legislation. They are the maximum 
rate of interest fixed by law on mortgages, and the cantonal Savings Banks 
Taw. The maximum rate of interest was such that the bank had to content 
itself with a margin of profit so small as to render its existence precarious, 
even with the utmost economy in working. The Cantonal Savings Banks 
Taw, on the other hand, tended appreciably to diminish the savings de- 
posits entrusted to the Bank. In 1906 a new state of things arose: the Bank 
of St. Gall was amalgamated with the Swiss Credit Institute (Schweize- 
xische Kreditanstalt) ; contemporaneously the Mortgage Bank was formed 
into an independent share company with a share-capitsl of 5 million frs. 
dating from 1st. January, 1907. 

The situation of the company at diff erents periods was thus : 

, 1883 1896 1913 

Balance Fr. 12,3 millions Fr, 13.9 millions Fr. 40.6 millions 

Share capital . , . " 2 ” ”2 ” M 5 

Value of mortgages . " 11.9 ” ” 13.6 ” ",36.2 

At the end of 1863 in the Canton of Zurich, beside the Share Company 
of Teu and Co., was established a second mortgage institution ~ the Mort- 
gage and Savings Bank of Winterthur, which since 1875 bears the name of 
Mortgage Bank of Winterthur (Hypothekenbank in Winterthur). The 
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transactions of this bank are limited tc the canton and are confined almost 
exclusively to urban mortgage credit. For this class of business a branch 
was founded at Zurich in 1895. The needs of land credit in the country 
are supplied by the Cantonal Bank and the Savings Banks. 

The progress of the Bank is shown by the following figures : 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance Fr. 28.7 millions Fr. 57.1 millions Fr. 97 millions 

Share capital . . . ” 8 ” ” 10 • ” ” 15 

Value of mortgages . ” 22.7 n ” 52.2 ” 91.1 

In April, 1868, was founded the Mortgage and Toan Bank of Fenzburg 
with a view chiefly to improving and maintaining agricultural credit. From 
1912 it has borne the name of Mortgage Bank of Lenzburg (Hypothekarbank 
Lenzburg) . Its foundation capital was 500,000 frs. divided into 5000 
shares of 100 frs. each. Its working was restricted to the canton, and its 
“ rules for transaction of business” directed attention to the small and very 
small requirements of the essentially agricultural population* For the 
repayment of the mortgage loans an annual instalment of at leasl 1 % of 
the capital was prescribed. 

In the course of time its sphere of action was, in accordance with its 
rules, widened and adapted to modern requirements. In its working mort- 
gage credit always took the chief part. The following figures show its 
development. 



1883 

1896 

1912 

Balance 

Fr. 4.6 millions Fr. 

10.5 millions 

Fr. 23.8 millions 

Share capital . . 

” 0.5 ” ” 

0.75 

*> 2 

Value of mortgages 

” 34 ” ” 

0.3 

” 20,9 


The Land Bank of Jura (Banque fonciere du Jura) was founded on the 
3rd. July, 1879, at Delsberg (Canton of Berne) as a share company with 
the general view of granting loans on the security of land or of Government 
securities. About 1890 this bank was transferred to B'file. It is imposs- 
ible to say in what proportion it may have co-operated and continues to 
co-operate in supplying the needs of land credit in Switzerland. It is on 
the other hand known that it has transactions in mortgage credit to a con- 
siderable extent in France and Germany. It tends to speculation, and the 
figures given below must not be taken as a basis on which to found a judg- 
ment on Swiss land credit. 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance Fr. 12.9 millions Fr. 46.9 millions Fr. 59.7 millions 

Share capital . . ” 4 ” ” 8 ” ”8 ” 

Value of mortgages ” 8 ” ” 45.7 ” ” 49.3 ” 
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The Swiss Mortgage Bank of Solothurn (Schweizerische Hypotheken- 
bank in Solothurn) is a share company formed to carry on mortgage credit 
business of all descriptions in Switzerland. Its development is shown as 
follows : 

1896 1912 

Balance Fr. 10.3 millions Fr. 12.8 millions 

Share capital . . ” 1 ” ” 2 

Value of mortgages ” 9.9 ” ” 114 ” 

In virtue of a decree of the Great Council of the Canton of Valais 
of the 24th. of August, 1895. the first banking institution was founded 
in this canton with its head quarters at Sitten. 

It bears the name of the Mortgage and Savings Bank of the Canton of 
Valais (Caisse Hypoth.Vaire et d’Epargnes du Canton du Valais). It was 
established to encourage saving in the canton, and to assist agriculture by 
means of mortgage loans on favourable terms. It was granted a million 
francs by the State ; this foundation capital was afterwards increased by the 
emission of a State loan of two million frs. 

To promote the development of this institution the State decreed 
its exemption from taxes for a period of twenty years, in the canton as well 
as in the communes. It is completely managed and controlled by the State. 
On the other hand the State gives no guarantee except for deposits. We 
must observe that the law decrees that the original capital and the money 
derived from the issue of bonds must be invested in mortgages ; as to other 
money there is full liberty. In a word the bank in question is an institu- 
tion for mixed credit. It has agencies in six communes of the canton. 

The following table shows the course of its development. 

1895 1912 

Balance Fr. 1.6 millions Fr. *8 millions 

Original capital . . ” 1 99 ” 1 ” 

Value of mortgages . ” 0,5 ” 99 9,4 99 

The Swiss Land Credit Institute (Schweizerische Bodenkreditanstalt) 
was established on 1st. January, 1907, through the initiative of the Swiss 
Credit Institute (Schweizerische Kreditanstalt) which transformed theMort* 
gage Bank of Zurich (Hypothekarbank Zurich) founded in 1896 as a second 
mortgage institution in Zurich into the Swiss hand Credit Institute of which 
we are speaking. After its transformation it lost its local character and 
extended its sphere of operations to the whole of Switzerland. By its con- 
stitution, it belongs to the class of mortage banks pure and simple, and it 
carries on credit business in all the Swiss cantons. 

Its development has been remarkable: 

1883 1S96 , 19** 

^Balance Fr. 2.5 millions Fr. 97.9 mififons Fr. 102,4 millions 

Share capital. . . . ”1.5 ” ” 10 > ” 12 

Value of mortgages . ” 1 fi ’* 85.7 * ' ” 91.6 ” 
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With a view to separate its purely mortgage credit business from all 
business which it carried on the Bank of Lucerne (Bank in Luzern) founded 
on the nth. February , 1909, the Mortgage Bank of Central Switzerland (Cen- 
tralschweizerische Hypo theken bank) at Lucerne in the form of an inde- 
pendent sh?re company. 

Its share-capital is 4 million frs. divided into 4000 shares, of which 
half the nominal value is paid up. 

This bank, as its name indicates, transacts business at the present time 
only in Central Switzerland. With the absorption of the Bank of Lucerne 
by the Swiss Credit Institute the interests which the Bank of Lucerne had 
in the Mortgage Bank passed to that Institute. 

At the present time, the Mortgage Bank of Central Switzerland is 
managed by the Lucerne branch of the Swiss Credit Institute. 

The accounts of the Bank show the following considerable increases : 

1909 1910 1911 1912 

Balance . . , Fr. 4.8 millions Fr. 6.1 millions Fr. 7.4 millions Fr. 12.3 millions 
Share capital ” 1 ” ” 2 ” ” 2 " 0 2 

Value of 

mortgages. ” 1,1 ” ” 2.8 ” ” 3,5 ” ” 8.6 ” 

The most recently formed institution for mortgage credit and the twen- 
tieth and last under consideration in this ariicle is the Land Credit Bank 
of Bale (Bodenkreditbank in Basel). 

It was founded on the 10th. of January, 1910, with a nominal share 
capital of 10 million frs. of which six millions and a quarter are paid up. 
It was established under the auspices of the Swiss Banking Association of 
Bale and of the “ Siiddeutsche Diskonto-Gesellschaft A. G. ” of Mannheim 
for the purpose of carrying on mortgage credit business in Switzerland and 
other countries. We give for this bank also the most significant figures of 
its accounts for three years : 


1910 1911 X9*2 

Balance Fr. 13.2 millions Fr. 18.9 millions Fr. 27.8 millions 

Share capital. ...” 6.25 99 99 6.25 ” ” 6.25 99 

Value of mortgages , ” 8 ” 99 14.8 99 99 23.5 ” 


Such are the constitution and development of Swiss mortgage credit 
traced in a general and comprehensive manner. In the following paragraph 
we shall briefly explain the present general condition of the mortgage banks 
of Switzerland, endeavouring to restrict to a few tables the more important 
figures illustrating the subject. 
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§ 3. Present position of the mortgage banks in Switzerland. 


As we observed in the last paragraph, we shall now give the most im- 
portant figures respecting the present position of mortgage banks in Switz- 
erland. The statistics here given enable us to follow the development 
of the institutions in question from 1883 onward ; for the period between 
1883 and 1902, the years 1883 and 1896 have been chosen as most significant 
and as being the years in which the two national exhibitions at Zurich and 
Geneva were held. Por the ten years from 1903 to 1912 every year is 
given. 

The total value of the mortgages of all the twenty mortgage banks in 
Switzerland at the end of the years given below was as follows: 


1883 

Fr. 338,766,102.16 

1907 

Fr. 1,041,589,466.57 

1896 

” 581,292,463.52 

1908 

” 1,124,401,579.55 

1903 

” 809,866,237.89 

1909 

” 1,214,429,282.11 

1904 

” 862,964,536.46 

1910 

” 1,327,269,186.48 

1905 

” 908.647,659.58 

1911 

” 1.421,589,534-19 

1906 

” 975.497-4&3-9I 

1912 

” 1,492,985,026.15 


The value of the mortgages in 1912 was 

184 % of that in 1903 

257 % ” " ” 1896 

440 % ” ” ” 1883 


It may be useful here to introduce some general statistics respecting 
the total amount of mortgage loans granted by all the Swiss credit institu- 
tions, the figures referring to the balance sheets of all the institutions above 
mentioned, compared with figures showing the position of mortgage credit 
in all the twenty mortgage banks ; in this way the proportion will be shown 
between the total amount of the mortgage loans in Switzerland and the posi- 
tion of the mortgages effected in the mortgage banks to Which the present 
article is devoted (1) 


(1) The figures referring to Swiss credit institutions in general are taken from a publication 
issued by the National Bank of Switzerland : Das sehweizerische Bankwesen in den Jahren 
1906-1913 {The Swiss Banking System in the years 1906 to 1913), Berne, Stampli, 1915. 
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Table I. — Value of the Mortgages of all the Swiss Credit Institutions , 
and of those of the Mortgage Banks . 



1906 

1908 

1910 

1911 

rgia 


Pr. 

Pr. 

Pr. 

Pr. 

Pr. 

Value of mortgages of all 
the Swiss credit instit- 
utions 

2 » 545 »ooo,ooo 
( 36.4 % 

of total assets) 

2,891,000,000 

( 36 . 4 % 

of total assets) 

3*305,000,000 
(36 % | 

of total assets) 

3,549>ooo,ooo 

( 36 . 2 % 

of total assets) 

3,718,000,000 

( 35 . 8 % 

of totai assets) 

Total assets of the instit- 
utions in question. . . 

6*999,268,000 

7,932,266,000 

9,180,950,000 

9,814,598,000 

10,382,245,000 

Value of mortgages of 
Swiss mortgage banks. 

975 , 497,000 

1 

j 1,125,401,579 

1 

1 

| 1,327,269,18 6 

1,421,589,534 

1,492,985,026 


Tables II and III present a synthetical statement of the development 
of the mortgage banks in the last thirty years. 

In 1883 there were 15 mortgage institutions; between 1896 and 1908 
the number increased to 18 ; in 1909 there were 19, and in 1910 there were 
20; since then the number has remained unchanged. 

The total assets, whi<h in 1883 amounted to 403 millions, were 
quadrupled in 1912, and amounted to 1,777 millions. 

These institutions generally show an increasing tendency to assume the 
form of a pure mortgage bank. The value of the mortgages has increased 
in a proportion at least equal to that shown in the aggregate assets. 


Table II. — Swiss Mortgage Banks. Assets in the years 1883 1896, 1903-1912. 


Number 

of 

institutions 

Year 

Securities 

easily realisable 

[ 

Fr. 

Other assets 

I 

Pr. 

Total assets 

* Pi. 

15 

, 1883 

29 * 498 , 922.03 

373,748,418.46 

403 ,M 7 , 34 O -49 

17 

1896 

44 > 907 , 470-49 

627,346,692.10 

672,254,162.59 

18 

I903 

48,875,321.45 

895,118,134.88 

9 43,993,456.33 

18 . 

1904 

49.055,510-46 

946,4x6,947.61 

995,472,458.07 

18 

1905 

54,181,533.09 

1,029,245,239.29 

1,083,426,772.98 

18 I 

1906 

52,425,775-04 

1,111,711,538.86 

1,264,137,313.90 

”18' 

1907 

59,694,229.70 

1,173,487,295-31 

1,233,181,535.01 . 

18 

1908 

62,261,194.87 

1,256,616,977-39 

1,3x8,872,172.26 

19 

I909 

71,508,614.14 

1,380,830,652.15 

1,452,339,266.29 

20 

r , • * 

1910 

75 , 777 , 5 54 ^ 75 , 

1,504,251,405-92 

1,579,978,960.67 

20 

19 U 

86,651,780.57 

, 1,630,054,230.70 

1,716,706,0x1.27 

20 

, 

94,464,827.36 

1,683,195,957-92 

I . 777 > 66 o, 785.28 
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In “other assets” axe comprised the mortgages, the value of which 
we have seen above for this term of years. The same column also com- 
prises the money on current account, movable and immovable property, 
and the uncalled share capital. The “ securities easily realisable ” com- 
prise cash in hand, debts due from agents, bills of exchange and loans on 
securities. We now pass to the liabilities. 


TabeE III. — Swiss Mortgage Banks . Liabilities 
in the years 1883, 1886, 1903-1912. 


Number 
of institutions 

Year 

External capital 

Fr. 

Other liabilities 

Fr. 

Total 

(External capital 
and other liabilities) 

Fr. 

Banks’ Owned 

Capital 

Fr. 

15 

1883 

318,760,407.15 

12,339,681.04 

351,100,088.19 

72,147,252.30 

17 

1896 

541,882,880.74 

23,712,628.80 

565,595.509-54 

106,658,653.05 

18 

1903 

784.787.907-73 

27 , 113 , 399.29 

811,901,307.02 

132,092,149.31 

18 

1904 

821,648,691.46 

34,473.564-83 

856,122,256.29 

139.350,201.78 

18 

1905 

904,776,340.69 

33 , 7 ° 7 , 762.99 

938 , 483 , 503 . 68 ! 

144,943.269.3° 

18 

1906 

960,992,688.65 

42,519,811.80 

1,003,512,500.45 

160,624,813,45 

18 

1907 

1,030,747,024.64 

34 , 590 , 995.23 

1,065,338,019.87 

167.843.5,5-14 

18 

1908 

1,106,588,680.66 

44 , 59 °/ 662. 28 

1 , 151 , 179 , 342.94 

167,698,829.32 

19 

1909 

1,214,474,072.42 

56 , 553 , 323.60 

1,271,027,396.02 

181,311,870.27 

20 

1910 

I » 3 I 3 »° 37 , 996 .I 4 

60,061,446.79 

I, 373 , 0 99 , 442.93 

206,879,517.74 

20 

I 9 H 

1,424,848,567.26 

63,771,821.03 

1,488,620,388.29 

228,085,622.98 

20 

1912 

1.494,969,458.92 

5 M 65 > 579.42 

1 , 546 , 135 , 038 . 34 ! 

231,525.746.94 


By adding the total amount of the “ External capital and other lia- 
bilities ” to that of “ Owned capital ” we obtain the total balance as shown 
in the last column of the preceding table (Assets). The chief items of the 
column External capital” are bonds, banknotes, land bills, creditors 
on current account, savings deposits and savings bank books. 

The column “ Owned capital” consists of the nominal capital and of 
the reserve funds. , 

Table IV gives the most important figures relating to the profits of 
these banks. 
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Table IV. • — Profits as shown by the Profit and Loss Accounts 
of the Swiss Mortgage Banks. 


Year 

Number 

of 

institutions 

Paid up Capital 

i 

Fr. 

Invested Capital 

Fr. 

Cross profits 

Fr. 

Net profits * 

Fr. 

1883 

15 

63 . 878 . 531-43 

68 , 888 , 990.24 

4 , 4 x 2 , 814.24 

3 , 394 , 347-67 

1896 

17 

93 , 7 50 , 000.00 

roi, 369 , 555 * 6 0 

7 , 884 , 022.97 

6 , 3 o 5 , 8 i 2 .r 8 

1903 

18 

114 , 000 , 000.00 

128 , 809 , 425.91 

9 , 835 . 978 . 61 ; 

7 , 529 , 978.67 

1904 

18 

119 , 500 , 000.00 

132 , 006 , 278.12 

10 , 499 , 608.34 

8 , 118 , 017.22 

1905 

18 

124 , 000 , 000,00 

143 . 349 . 337-97 

11 , 285 , 567.84 

8 , 823 , 5 x 9 . 3 ° 

1906 

18 

135 , 000 , 000,00 

147 , 822 , 9 x 1.33 

12 , 095 , 054.08 

9 , 348 , 818.85 

1907 

18 

141 , 000 , 000.00 

159 , 666 , 831.85 

12 , 904 , 928.18 

9 , 770 , 602.57 

1908 

18 

142 . 472 . 200,00 

165 , 744 . 567-55 

14 , 088 , 288.28 

10 , 569 , 307-12 

1909 

19 

150 , 350 , ooo.oo 

169 , 547 . 396.64 

I 5 > 409 , 386.38 

ii, 458 , 587,29 

1910 

20 

171 , 250 , 000.00 

189 , 765 . 778 . 87 ! 

16 , 920 , 732.81 

12 , 285 , 792.67 

19 II 

20 

187 , 250 , 000.00 

201 , 570 , 916.45 

17 , 927 , 123.76 

13 , 134 . 657-25 

1912 

20 

188 , 250 , 000.00 

223 , 779 , 908.63 

20 , 106 , 961.20 

14 , 260 , 158.63 



* 

1 , 832 , 321 , 905.16 

153 , 370 , 467-53 

114 , 999 , 599*52 


Before concluding this article it may be well to give figures respecting 
the average returns from the interest on mortgage investments. 


These were in 1883 — 4.728 % 


in 


1896 

1903 — 

1904 

1905 — 

1906 — 


4-012 % 

4-205 % 
4-199 % 
4-188 % 
4.196 % 


1907 

1908 

I 9°9 

1910 

1911 

1912 


4*307 % 
4*427 % 
4*430 % 
4-429 % 
4*449 % 
4-558 % 


That the mortgage banks have contributed largely to the improve- 
ment of the economic condition of lural Switzerland is dear from the fig- 
ures given in this article. It must, however, be remembered, as we have 
already observed, that other institutions — savings banks, cantonal and local 
banks — have worked and arc still working for the same object. For the 
savings banks the leader is referred to the article in the issue of the Bulletin 
of Economic and Social Intelligence for November, 1913. (x). 

In a future number we hope soon to be able to give an account of the 
mortgage credit granted by the local and cantonal banks of Switzerland. 


(1) “ Savings in Switzerland and the Movement for the Institution of Postal Savings- 
Banks. ” Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, Year IV, No. 11, November 1913. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

THE “ BANQUE HYPOTHECAIRE FRANCO- ARGENTINE ” IN 1914*15 

The General Meeting, held on December 18th., 1915, approved the 
accounts of the business year 19x4-15, ending June 30th., 1915. 

The slowing down, already noted in the previous year, of the increase 
in the mortgage loans, was accentuated in the year 1914-15 : current events 
could not fail to have deplorable effects upon business in general. 

As for the Argentine Republic, the War surprised it at the moment 
when the country was economically weakest. The years 1913 and 1914, 
more particularly the latter, were in fact years of acute crisis, due to storms, 
of which the like had never been seen before, which considerably reduced the 
crops and left a great part of the fields for a long time under water. 

A slight improvement of the situation appeared, however, to be tak- 
ing place when the European War broke out : the crisis developed, failures 
became more frequent and it was with great difficulty that the payment 
of interest could be obtained. 

The Argentine Government immediately took the necessary steps to 
prevent a drain upon the gold reserves covering the paper money ; they 
issued, on the beginning of August 1914, a decree closing the Conversion Bank 
and, at the same time, gave to debtors whose engagements were payable 
in gold the option of paying in paper-money of the same nominal value or 
of postponing payment until the Bank was re-opened. 

As all the loan contracts of the Banque hypothecate required payment 
in gold, the Government decree did away with the stipulations which 
they contained. In practice, the Bank accepted payments in paper 
money of the same nominal value, subject, however, to the exchange being 
guaranteed by the debtors. This situation was, however, only transitory, 
as the exchange on Paris having risen considerably the Bank was able to 
remit on favourable terms the sums necessary to cover its charges in 
Europe. 

The acute period of the crisis appears now to be passed and the 
situation is becoming easier. The improvement is due to the cessation of 
the storms, and to better crops, but more particularly to the influx of 
money into the Argentine in payment for the heavy exports, at high prices, 
of grain, cattle, meat, wool, hides, etc, * 
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As the requirements of Europe, after the re-establishment of peace, 
cannot fail to increase, there is every reason to hope that the Argentine 
Republic will profit to a large extent by the revival of industrial and com- 
mercial activity which will then certainly take place, and that the effects 
of the crisis will completely disappear. 

Bonds . — The bonds, after deducting those which had been redeemed, 
amounted on June 30th., 1915, to : 

189,175 at 4 % 

244,217 at 4 y 2 % 

49,762 at 5 % 

Total 483,154 bonds, representing a nominal capital of 241,577,000 
francs. 

Mortgage Loans . — On June 30th., 1915, the mortgage loans amounted 

to a total of 242,713,122 francs 

During the business year 1 914-15, the 
Bank had to examine: 

69 applications for loans to a total 

nominal amount of 29,665,000 fr. 

18 of these applications, representing 3,724,200 „ 

were refused, so that the Bank only 
granted 51 new loans, to the total 

amount of 25,940,800 „ 

The payments actually made in re- 
spect of these loans having only 

amounted to 23,665,800 „ 

there remained to be paid on J une 30th. , 

1915, on the loans granted prior to 

this date 2,275,000 „ 

On the other hand, during the busi- 
ness year, the Bank, in consequence 
of anticipated repayments or fore- 
closures, recovered 18,627,300 „ 

The amount of the mortgage loans 
outstanding, therefore, increased by 

only 23,665,800 — 18,627,300 fr. = 5,038,500 francs 

bringing the total amount on June 30th., 1915, up to 247,751,622 francs 

This amount is divided as follows : 

18,298,450 francs 
229,453,172 » 


Urban loans 
Rural loans 


Total , . . 247,751,622 francs 
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The rural loans thus represent 92.62 % of the total amount of the loans 
outstanding. 

Payment of annual instalments . — The total amount of the annual 
instalments which had become due on June 30th. 1914, and had not 


been paid at that date was 5>45U307 f r * 3° 

The half-yearly instalments becoming due during the 

past business year amounted to 20,604,340 fr. 40 

The total amount of the instalments which should have 
been paid to the Bank from July 1st., 1914, to June 
30th., 1915, was therefore 26,055,647 fr. 70 

Of this total, the amount recovered was 15,677,768 fr. 55 


So that, on June 30th., 1915 the annual instalments - 

due and not yet paid to the Bank amounted to . 10,377,879 fr. 20 


This sum, which is larger by 8,720,000 fr. than the sum due at the time 
of the previous general meeting, has not, however, shown a very large 
increase, if we take into consideration the gravity of the crisis and the large 
amounts of the mortgage loans, but to obtain this result, the Bank has 
been obliged, while allowing certain debtors, in view of the circumstances, 
considerable extensions of time in which to pay, to sue those amongst them 
whose want of good faith might have injured its interests. In the course 
of the legal proceedings instituted, the Bank was led to insist upon the ju- 
dicial sale of certain properties. At the beginning,, when the crisis was 
at its height, the Bank had even to acquire, for want of purchasers, some 
of these properties; it still happens sometimes that the property is adjudged 
to itself, but it is to be noted that the auction usually results in a sale, as 
the economic position is improving. 

Up to date, the Bank has acquired properties to the value of about 
6,900,000 francs : the sum of 1,120,480 fr. 20 figuring under this head in the 
balance sheet relates to those properties which were transferred to the 
Bank up to June 30th. last. They all appear at a price less then their esti- 
mated value, the amount of the Bank’s purchases not exceeding, on the 
whole, the sums which were due to it for capital, interest and legal expenses. 

The profits of the business year, after deducting all charges and depre- 
ciation, amounted to 8,413,921 fr. 61, As to the reserve funds, they amount- 
ed. in all to 13,475,295 fr. 91, divided as follows : 


Uegal reserve 1,000,416 fr., 28 

Reserve fund 8,464,947 fr. 95 

Provision against possible losses 1,000*000 fr. 00 

Carried forward. 3^099,931 fr. 68 


Total . . . 13,475,295 fr. 91 
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This sum represents about 68.23 % of the paid up capital. 
The balance sheet on June 30th., 1915, was as follows: 


Assets. 

francs 

Liabilities , 

francs 

Shareholders (uncalled ca- 


Capital 

75,000,000.00 

pital) 

56,350,000.00 

Statutory reserve 

879,720.20 

Securities ", 

201,862.3 2 

Reserve fund 

8,464,947.95 

Mortgage loans 

247,751,622.00 

Bonds 

24 i, 577 ,ooo.oo 

Bankers and National De- 


Sundry creditors 

285 , 558.75 

fence Bonds 

11,788,116.93 

Half-yearly instalments re- 


Properties acquired as the 


ceived in advance. . . 

5.375,156.40 

result of foreclosures . 

1,120,487.20 

Sundry items 

2,034,608.60 

Sundry debtors 

177 , 140*65 

Balance profit : 


Mortgage debtors for interest 


Brought 

) 

accrued 

10 , 377 , 879*20 

forward. 3,102,278.70 \ 

> 11,516,200.31 

i 

Taxes recoverable . . . 

185,441.83 

Of the year | 

Appreciation of bonds to be 


1914-15. 8,413,921.61 

) 

redeemed 

16,247,096.94 



Sundry items 

Sundry expenses paid in ad- 

1,028.980.69 



vance 

4 , 564*45 




345 , 133 , 192.21 

, 

345,133,192.21 


In conclusion we shall give the profit and loss account to June 

3°th., 1915: 


Dr. 

francs 

, Cr. 

francs 

General expenses 

641,035.06 

Interest on loans 

20,519,486.00 

Taxes 

409 , 857*76 

Fines for delay and indemn- 


Bank commissions and char- 


ities for anticipated re- 


ges 

29,550.36 

payments 

351 , 370.65 

Valuation fees 

35,939-65 

Sundry interest 

324,684.47 

Commissions 

78,874.00 



Interest on bonds .... 

10,297,629.33 



Redemption of bonds . . . 

1,288,733,35 



Balance 

8,413,921.61 




21,195,541-12 


21,195,541.12 


THE “ BANCO EE HOGAR ARGENTINO ” IN 1914-1915. 

The same causes which paralysed the operations of the various mort- 
gage institutions in the Argentine Republic in 19x4 and the first few months 
of 1915. exerted their influence on the results of the Banco El Hogar Argen- 
tina during the business year 1914-1915. 

On August 31st., 1915, there were 7,912 loans out-standing to the 
value of 98,445,457 dollars, a decrease of 64 in the number of the loans, but 
an increase of 1,516,115 dollars in amount. Three fourths of these loans 
were guaranteed by urban properties and one-fourth by rural properties. 
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On the same date, there were 1,371 promises to sell for a total amount of 
15,316,900 dollars as against 1,447 promises for a total amount of 15,962,794 
dollars on the corresponding date of the previous year. 

During the business year, the share-capital of the Bank remained fixed 
at 57 y 2 million dollars, divided into 230,000 shares of 250 dollars each, of 
which 45,000 were fully paid up and 185,000 were paid up to the extent of 
80 %. 

The following statement shows the comparative working of the Bank 
in the two business years 1913-14 and 1914-15. 


Dr. 

General expenses 

Commissions of correspondents, agents, etc. 

Redemption, etc., of bonds 

Taxes on the capital 

Dividend on the “ certificats de participation ” 
Depreciation of furniture and fittings .... 

1913-14 

Dollars 

907.055 

86,254 

2,874,367 

150,942 

1.339.845 

21,741 

1914-15 

Dollars 

750,496 

5,893 

2,625,802 

1,250,593 

12,887 

Cr. 

5,383,204 

4,654,671 

Interest, premiums and fines 

Transfer fees and dividends withheld . . . 

Rents . 

Profits on properties sold 

11,614,028 

36,792 

88,369 

405,523 

9,472,950 

24,622 

107,886 

25,828 


12,144,712 

5,383,204 

9,631,286 

4,654,671 

Net profit 

Balance brought forward 

6,761,508 

464,327 

4,976,615 

575,522 

Total available for allocation . . . 
This was allocated as follows : 

Dividend on the shares 

Reserve fund 

Special reserve 

Directors and supervisors 

Insurance fluid for the employes 

7,225,835 

5,652,766 

266,012 

399.019 

266,012 

66,503 

5,552,137 

4,095,912 

192,749 

289,123 

192,749 

48,187 

Carried forward 

6,650,313 

575,522 

4,818,719 

733,418 


7,225,835 . 

5,552,137 


The dividend on the shares for the year 1914-15 was thus fixed at 8 % 
as compared with 11 % in the previous year.- 
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THE VAIyUE OF PROPERTY AND THE AMOUNT OF MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS. — 
Supplement to U Information, Paris, January 22nd., 1916. 


The mortgage crisis which has occurred in the Argentine and is not yet 
entirely overcome has impelled the public authorities to inquire into it 
and to ascertain its causes and extent. This work was entrusted to a 
Mortgage Investigation Committee. The Chairman has just presented 
his Report in which he examines the value of landed property in the Re- 
public, the mortgages in force with which it is at present burdened and the 
foreclosures which have been made in respect to them. The following is 
the analysis of the Report given by the Paris newspaper L' Information 
in its issue of January 22nd, 1916 : 

The value of the property being ascertained to be 18,000,000,000 
piastres, the amount of the mortgages still in force, according to the informa- 
tion obtained from the Property Register in the capital (which relate to the 
capital itself and to the national territories) and the information relating 
to the provinces, amount to a total of 2,989,349,216 piastres. In this 
sum, the federal capital figures for 910,665,156 piastres and the Province 
of Buenos Ayres for 917,960,314, or, for the two together, a total of 
1,828,625,740 piastres, which represents 61 % of the mortgages of the 
whole country, a proportion which is by no means extraordinary, in view 
of the higher value of the land in these two parts of the Republic. 

The respective sums for the rest of the country are as follows : 


Santa Ee .... 
Entre Rios . . . 

Corrientes . . . 

Cordoba (estimated) 
Tucuman . . . 

Santiago del Estero 

Salta 

Jujuy 

Catamarca 

Ea Rioja 

Mendoza 

San Juan 

San Euis 

National Territories 


269,784,337 

piastres 

86,443,723 

it 

•41,837.652 

a 

200,000,000 

a 

57,401,828 

?> 

36,040,773 

ft 

19,000,000 

n 

15 , 799.697 

a 

3,786,012 


955,686 

a 

194,623,510 

a 

24,069,339 

it 

63,468,977 

” fJ 

167,512,212 

it 


The Investigation Committee considers that the figure 2,800,000,000 
piastres would be more nearly correct, for it must be borne in mind that 
the sum of 2,988,349,216 piastres, although the official figure, requires to 
be reduced by. taking account of two circumstances, namely,: 
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(1) That it is subject to error, because, though it is not to be supposed 
that mortgages exist which are not inscribed in the Registers, the cases of 
mortgages paid off without the fact being inscribed in the Register have 
become common in several provinces ; 

(2) That, in the official figures, no deductions are made for the instal- 
ments repaid on the loans granted by the National Mortgage Bank and other 
institutions which give loans on mortgage repayable by periodical instal- 
ments. The National Mortgage Bank and the Banco El Hogar Argentino 
alone have, under this head, been repaid 56,000,000 piastres which still 
figure as mortgages in force in the Property Registers without having been 
deducted. 

The total mortgages of 2,8oo;ooo,ooo piastres, in relation to the 
value of property, which is 18,000,000,000 piastres, represents a burden 
of i5o5 %• 

This burden, which is less than the sixth part of the value of the proper- 
ty should not, in the opinion of the Committee, cause any alarm nor sug- 
gest abnormal measures beyond the ordinary law, such as a moratorium for 
payments due on mortgages, special issues of securities or remissions of debt, 
which might alter the monetary system and prejudicially affect the regular 
working of the ordinary laws which regulate the civil and commercial 
relations of the country, internal and foreign ; such measures would be 
injurious to the credit of the nation and to the banking institutions. 

The Report proceeds to analyse the amount of the mortgages liable 
to foreclosure and says that the situation is due to temporary causes which 
will run their natural course when the vital forces of the country enter into 
play, with the exchange of its natural and industrial products, which will 
soon furnish the necessary resources to settle the outstanding debts. 

Of the mortgages in course of foreclosure, 3,288 cases were studied, 
representing a total of 136,332,962 piastres and, applying a proportionate 
estimate to the remaining figures, it is calculated that in the whole Republic 
the total amount of the mortgages liable to be foreclosed is 220,000,000 
piastres. 

In this sum, the capital and the Province of Buenos Ayres figure for 

54.000. 000 piastres and 99,500,000 piastres respectively, or 70 % of the 
mortgages foreclosed. 

These figures enable the following percentages to be calculated : 

Mortgages in force, 2,800,000,000 piastres : in proportion to the value 
of the property (18,000,000,000 piastres) the percentage of mortgages is 

* 5-55 . . *' 

Mortgages in course of foreclosure, 220,000,000 piastres : in proportion to 
the total mortgages in force (2,800,000,000 piastres) the foreclosures amount 
to 1.22 %. 

Of the mortgages in force, 583,000,000 piastres are held by the National 
Mortgage Bank ; 866,000,000 piastres by mortgage companies and societies ; 

198.000. 000 piastres by loan and discount banks ; 32,000,000 piastres by in- 
surance companies ; 20,000,000 piastres by local companies and banks, and 
lastly, 1,285,000,000 piastres by private lenders. 


7 
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Iii order to restore and improve the position of mortgage debtors and 
even of persons owing money on note of hand who possess property capable 
of being realised to meet their due obligations or to renew their mortgages, 
there exists no system of easier or more convenient application (says the 
Report) than that of authorising the National Mortgage Bank to renew the 
issue of cedulas. 

The Committee declares that no security, no new issue, whether based on' 
a property guarantee or secured by the taxes, can replace on the Argentine 
market or in the foreign markets the Argentine mortgage cedula, which has 
become embodied in the national organisation and naturalised abroad, where 
its credit stands firm, notwithstanding the War which is raging in Europe, 
where to-day about 300,000,000 piastres in cedulas are held by persons who 
do not wish to dispose of them, who keep them tenaciously, for their income 
is well secured and they receive the interest regularly from the Mortgage 
Bank. 

The mortgage cedula, which has survived all the political and economic 
crises of the country, which has seen colossal banking undertakings dis- 
appear, such as the Bank of the Province of Buenos Ayres, the National Bank 
and the Mortgage Bank of the Province, and which has been in existence 
for 30 years without appreciable fluctuations in its quoted price, is the only 
land security which can retain at this moment the faculty of serving 
as intermediary between creditors and debtors to satisfy their mutual en- 
gagements. 

The Committee is of opinion that no other measure would inspire con- 
fidence ; it would take months and even years to gain a foothold on the mar- 
ket and, moreover, could only acquire a position like that of the cedula 
after a long'discussion in the ordinary session of Congress in 1916 which 
would aggravate still more the position of the debtors. 

From the moment of its entry on the market, the mortgage cedula would 
set free the deposits of the national and foreign banks, and would furnish 
these banks with property guarantees for their commercial loans, would 
instil a new activity into the capital which to-day is paralysed for want of 
safe and remunerative investment. 


EGYPT. 


THE lyAND BANK OF EGYPT IN 1914-15. — Reports of the Board of Management and of 4 
the Supervisors (Ordinary general meetings of December 21st., 1915, and January 18th., 
19x6). Alexandria, 1915. 


Egypt having felt the effect of the serious events which took place dur- 
ing the past business year, mortgage business came almost to a standstill, 
and the Band Bank had to content itself with making certain loans for 
which formal agreements had been entered into before the outbreak of hosti- 
lities. 
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Regularising and consolidating transactions, within the limits prescribed 
by the rules, completed the work of resuming and putting in order certain 
business. 

The total amount of mortgage loans, ordinary or on current account, 
was 95,567,806 fr, 31. 

The low prices obtained for cotton, the principal export, during the 
first part of the cotton season following upon the almost complete suppress- 
ion of the credits and facilities granted to the grower to enable him to gather 
in the crop, grievously affected the payment of the annual instalments. 
The measures taken by the British and Egyptian governments, added to a 
more favourable end of the season, appreciably improved the situation 
from this point of view. Nevertheless the annual payments in arrears, 
which on September 30th. , 1914, amounted to 5,374,484 fr. 07, now amount to 
10,486,893 fr. 27, of which 3,703,890 fr. 94 form the arrears properly so- 
called, and 6,783,002 fr. 33 relate to the current year. 

Mortgage investments. — The Land Bank, from its establishment to the 
end of the last business year, granted 2,527 loans repayable by instalments 
for a total amount of 181,769,835 fr. 73. Of these 39 were granted in the 
last business year to the total amount of 6,836,227 fr. 95. 

The repayments in advance amounted to 52,327,660 fr. 84. of which 
6,878,452 fr. 60 were made during the year. 

The part of the annual payments representing repayment of capital, 
whereby the loans are paid off, amounted to 38,287,053 fr. 20. Of this 
sum, 3,888,996 fr. 89 was repaid during the year. # 

The balance still outstanding of the loans repayable by instalments 
thus, on September 30th,, 1915, amounted to 91,155,121 fr. 69. 

The number of mortgage current accounts opened since the foundation 
of the Land Bank was 39, for a total amount of 14,196 297 fr. 29. 

During the year, one loan was granted, amounting to 388,852 fr. 88. 

The loans paid off, the repayments in advance, and the credits not 
utilised amounted to 9,783,612 fr. 47. 

The balance is 4,412,684 fr. 82. 

The total amount of the mortgage loans in force on September 30th., 
1915, amounts to 95,567,806 fr. 51. 

There was due on the amounts of the adjudication prices of the property 
foreclosed upon 2,328,247 fr. 21. 

The total mortgage transactions of the Bank thus amount to 
97,896,053 fr. 72. 

Annual payments to be recovered. — On September 30th., 1914 the annual 
payments to be recovered amounted to' 5,374,484 fr. 07. 

The annual payments during the year being 10,6x7,911 fr. there were 
to be recovered 15,992,305 fr. 07, 

The receipts under this head during the year ‘actually amounted to 
5»5°5>5 01 &■ 80. 

The amount remaining due on September 30th., 1915, was 10,486,893 
fr. 27. : 
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The interest due in respect of delay in the annual payments amounted 
to 1,111,946 fi\ 33. 

The total amount of investments guaranteed by mortgage or seller's 
privilege is thus 109,494,893 fr. 32* 

Short term loans . — The short term loans granted to borrowers on mort- 
gage who apply for them for cultivation purposes and within the limits of 
the return from the land which they cultivate, amounted during the year 
to 677,638 fr. 91. 

We may add that on September 30th., 1915, the 1,789 outstanding loans 
were thus divided : Rural loans, 1 ,736 ; urban loans, 58 ; mixed loans 4. The 
average duration of the loans was 24 years 7 months. 


RUSSIA. 


THE WORN OF THE RUSSIAN MORTGAGE CREDIT INSTITUTIONS IN 1914. — 
B'kCTHHKB <E>iiHaHCOBt>, IIpoMbinxjxeHHOCTii Tt ToproB.nn, {Messenger of Finance 
and Commerce ) N° 41, 11-24 October, 19x5. 


According to the figures presented in the first number of La Statistique 
du Credit & long terme en Russie the transactions of the Russian mortgage 
banks (in millions of roubles) were as follows : 
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i 

Name of Bank i 

Band Securities and 
Mortgage Bonds January i 

Increase - 1 - 



or 


1914 

1915 

Decrease — 

I. State Banks. 




(a) The Nobles’ Rand Mortgage Bank . . . 

S52.I 

910.8 

- 5S.7 

(b) The Peasants’ Agricultural Credit Bank . 

1 , 293-4 

1 , 332.9 

“* 39.5 

(c) The Credit Bank of the Association? and 
oi the Zemstvos 

11.4 

29. S 

-t- *s 4 

Total . . . 

2.156.9 

2.273.5 

t 1 16.6 

II. Private Joint Stock Banks and Mutual 
Credit Societies . j 




(a) Rand Credit Banks i 

1,294.2 

1,340.8 

+ 4^*8 

(b) The Kherson Zemstvo Bank 

202.0 

204.3 

+ 2.3 

(c) The Credit Society of the Polish Zemstvos 

179.9 

180.2 

-7 0.3 

Town Credit Societies . 




Of Central Russia 

912.0 

j 949-5 J 

t 37-5 

Of the Baltic Provinces 

109.7 

, 1*6.6 

6.9 

Of the District of the Vistula 

215.9 

1 

' 227.9 

*f 12.0 

Provincial Credit Societies. 




Of the Province of Petrograd . 

31.7 

35-5 

^ 3-8 

Of the Province of Moscow 

o.$ 

] 1.0 

-j- 0.2 

Regional Credit Societies. 



i 

! 

1 

Of the Zemstvos of Eastland, upland and Curland j 

| 87-9 

j 89.3 

+ 1-4 

Rand Credit Banks and Town Banks of the j 
Caucasus ! 

105-5 

I 10.5 ’ 

1 ! 

~ 5-o 

Total . . . 

3» l 39*6 

j ■ 3,255-6 

-f 1 16.0 

Grand Total . . . 

5,296.5 

j 5*529.1 j 

-r 232.6 


As the above figures show, the issue of mortgage bonds and land secur- 
ities increased very much during the second half of 1914, in spite of the ab- 
normal conditions. 

The amount of private mortgage debt and of di^^ ^states belonging 
to towns was as follows in the years from 1910 to 1914. 
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Year 1 

Private property 

Estates belonging 
to Towns 

Total 

Increase + 
Decrease — 

1910 

1 9 11 . . * . . . . 

2.773 

3.052 

+ 

+ 270 

1.265 

1-394 

+ 

+ 129 

4.038 

4.446 

+ 408 

IQI 2 

3-300 

4 * 248 

1.497 

+ 103 

4-797 

+ 351 

1913 

j 3-479 

+ 179 

i 1-643 

+ 146 

5.122 

+ 325 

* 9*4 

j 3-697 

j +218 

I 

! 1-757 

1 

+ 114 

5454 

+ 332 


On the whole it may be said that in the last year of the period the in- 
crease had been equal to previous years, being slightly greater for private 
property and slightly less for town estates. 

With regard to the profits of mortgage credit institutes, the following 
figures (millions of roubles) which relate to the joint stock mortgage banks, 
have a certain interest. 


Year ‘ 

Capital of the banks 

, \ Value 

■ in circulation 

j Capital 

Dividends 

! 

1 

1 

| Interest 

j paid on Capital 

i 

I9II 

. . . 81.6 

; 217.4 

12.8 

1 

6 

1912 

. . . S6.7 

233.3 

i 13-7 

1 6 

1913 

. . . 1 89.5 

: 237.6 

1 14.2 

6 

I 9 I-I 

• . ■ , 91-3 

: 227.4 

j x 4*3 

i ft 1 /. 


The share capital in the last year has substantially increased (an in- 
crease of 1.8 million roubles) while the value on the Exchange has declined 
considerably — the decrease being 10.2 million roubles, and being due un- 
doubtedly to the unfavourable conditions of the market. On the other 
hand the interest paid on capital has risen from 6 per cent to 6 % per cent 
which was the rate paid in the last working year. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PROPOSALS FOR INCREASING THE HOME PRODUCTION 
OF FOOD ( Continued ). 


§ 4. The report of the Scottish committee. 

The Report presented by the Departmental Committee appointed 
to inquire into the Home Production of Food in Scotland was remarkable 
for the fact that its recommendations were chiefly of a technical character, 
addressed to the farmers themselves rather than to the Government. 

The Committee rejected the proposal that the Government should 
guarantee that wheat (or other cereals) should not for an assigned period 
fall below a fixed minimum price. The proposal did not appear to them to 
be practicable. Witnesses who had advocated it had estimated very vari- 
ously the minimum price and no clear indication had been given as to how 
a proper discrimination could be exercised between various qualities of 
grain. This latter aspect of the question, while important in the case 
of wheat, was even more so in the case of oats, which chiefly concerned Scot- 
tish growers of cereals, since the differences of value between samples of 
oats bear a much higher proportion to the average value of the grain. The 
very considerable increase in the acreage under wheat in 1915 as compared 
with 1914 indicated the inducement to grow it which enhanced prices had 
created. The Committee pointed out. the risk that any guarantee of a 
high price might lead to the cultivation of wheat on land which would make a 
better contribution to the national needs if it were used in some other way 
for the production of food. They also directed attention te ; th£f&bt that 
the contribution which Scotland could advantageously' make to the wheat 
supply of the country was comparatively slight andwaS of much less import- 
ance than was the degree in which it could furnish meat and dairy produce. 
Further, the fixing of a minimum price for the protection of the producer 
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against loss might entail a maximum price to restrict his profits and this 
had disadvantages for a country in a large measure dependent on world 
markets. 

The Committee also rejected the proposal that farmers should be 
compelled by law to break up for grain a fixed or increased proportion of 
their holdings. The real object in view, they urged, was not the cultivation 
of more l^nd, but the production of more food, and in relation to this object 
compulsion was exceedingly difficult to apply. 

Even to increase the area of cultivation, it would not be easy to use 
compulsory methods. A hard-and-fast rule, such as that every farmer must 
break from lea twice as much land as he had hitherto broken, would pen- 
alise those who had cultivated* their land most fully, and press least upon 
those who had cultivated least and who probably had most land proper 
to be broken up . On the other hand compulsion at the discretion of experts 
and based on the consideration of circumstances in detail would require 
the services of a very large number of commissioners or committees and a 
corresponding body of officials. The intermediate course — a general 
rule of compulsion to make a fixed increase, with a right of appeal to a tri- 
bunal by farmers who thought themselves aggrieved by the compulsion - — 
would have involved an amount of investigation and consideration of 
individual cases which could not be undertaken in the time available. 

Apart, however, from these considerations the area of land to be brought 
under cultivation was not the only factor in increased production. If com- 
pulsion were not accompanied by some guarantee against loss, its tendency 
would be to destroy the farmer's confidence in the profits of his increased 
cultivation. He might thus be led, while increasing his area of tillage, to 
make no corresponding increase of expenditure upon his crops, and this 
tendency, which it would not be easy to counteract, would go far to neutralise 
the effect of a compulsory extension of tillage. A guarantee againt loss could 
only take the form of a fixed minimum price, which was exposed to the ob- 
jections already indicated, or consist in a general indemnity against loss. 
Such a general indemnity would entail consideration of the cost and return, 
not of a single year's crop, but of the whole course of a rotation, since the 
effect of additional cultivation was not exhausted in a single year. 

The Committee pointed out that the advantages of free effort and of 
compulsion could not be combined. The present and prospective grain 
prices afforded to farmers an exceptional opportunity of breaking up grass 
lands which were in need of renewal by a course of cropping, and the Com- 
mittee believed that the prospects of a good return for efforts and expen- 
diture were sufficient to induce farmers to increase their production. 

It was thought, however, that vigorous steps should be taken to con- 
vince farmers of the desirability of increased production and to bring 
to their notice the various improvements of farm practice which were 
likely to be useful. The Committee, accordingly, recommended that a 
committee should be set up in the area of each District Committee of 
each County Council, to be called the District Agricultural Committee 
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and to have the special duty of stimulating production by all possible means, 
and that each such committee should be composed of : 

(а) Representatives of the Secondary Education Committee of 
the County Council. 

(&) Representatives of the District Committee of the Count} Council. 

(c) Representatives of Agricultural Societies operating within the 
area, the number in each District and the Societies to be represented being 
fixed by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

(d) Representatives of trade organisations of farm workers operating 
in the area, the number in each district and the organisations (if any) to 
be represented being fixed by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

(e) Representatives nominated by the Governors of the Agricultural 
College situated in that district of Scotland which includes the county in 
which the proposed committee is to work ; such representatives to include 
members of the staff. 

(/) A representative nominated by the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, who shall act as convener and secretary until the committee 
meet and select their own convener. 

The recommendations made by the Committee for the increase of 
production and the avoidance of waste are thus summarised in the Report 
itself : 

(1) That basi slag should be more generally used tor the improve- 
ment of grass land. 

(2) That artificial manures should be more generally used in growing 
crops, especially grain crops. 

(3) That the export of artificial manures should be allowed only 
under licence. 

(4) That the Board of Agriculture for Scotland should publish in their 
monthly report, during the season of the year when manures are being pur- 
chased, the unit values of the various ingredients at the principal ports of 
supply to Scotland. 

(5) That where practicable there should be an extension of land under 
wheat and oats. 

(б) That the advisability of change of seed and of the use of new 
varieties of oats and other seeds should in all cases be carefully considered 
at this time. 

(7) That a representation should.be made to the railway companies 
that, following the precedent they have made by carrying breeding horses 
at reduced rates, they should charge a modified rate for the carriage, of 
potatoes certified to be used for seed. 

(8) That wherever possible a greater number of calves shoujd.fefc 

reared, . . 

(9) That the keeping of pigs should be encouraged. 

(10) That in order to encourage the keepingof pigs there should be, 
so far as is consistent with a due regard for public, health, a relaxation of 
the bye-laws relating to pig-sties, especially in rural districts.. 
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(n) That the keeping of poultry and the increase of egg production 
should be encouraged. 

(12) That the prohibition of the export of all feeding stuffs should be 
continued. 

(13) That the Board of Agriculture for Scotland should state in 
their monthly report the prices of feeding stuffs and moss litter at all the 
principal ports of supply to Scotland, with notes on the relative value of 
the various cakes and other feeding stuffs. 

'(14) That the Board of Agriculture for Scotland should promote' 
and assist demonstrations of the use of motor power in ploughing and other 
agricultural operations. 

15) That it should be represented to the Military Authorities and 
recruiting agencies that any attempt to increase or even maintain the 
food production of the country would be made impossible by a further 
withdrawal from agricultural labour of experienced workers. 

(16) That so far as educational interests allow, School Boards should 
consider agricultural needs in fixing the time of school holidays, and should 
also have regard to special agricultural emergencies in dealing with applic- 
ations for exemptions from school attendance. 

(17} That allotments should be provided in the neighbourhood of 
towns and villages. 

(18) That co-operative organisation for the purchase of farming 
requirements and the sale of produce should be encouraged. 

(19) That all liquid manures should be carefully conserved for 
application to the land. 

(20) That straw should be saved for fodder as much as possible and 
not used unnecessarily for litter. 

(21) That the Prevention of the Slaughter of Animals Order (1915) 
should on its expiry be renewed so far as it deals with in-calf cows and 
calves suitable for rearing as beef-producing animals. 

(22) That all landowners and shooting tenants should be urged in 
the interests of the national food supply either to kill as many rabbits as 
possible, or to net woodlands and plantations, or as an emergency measure 
to allow agricultural tenants the unrestricted privilege of killing rabbits, 
including (a) the right of entry into woods, (6) the emplojment of such 
increased number of men as may be necessary for the work, and (c) permis- 
sion to kill rabbits on moors without reference to any time limit. 

(23) That assistance, by defraying a portion of the cost, should be 
given by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland to duly constituted bodies, 
who submit to the Board satisfactory schemes for dealing with plagues of 
rats, sparrows, rooks or pigeons. 

(24) That an appeal should be made to all owners of deer forests and 
grouse moors to allow these to be used — so far as practicable — for graz- 
ing cattle or sheep on terms to be mutually arranged. , 

(25) That all artificial rearing of game should be discouraged. 

(26) That the fullest possible use for grazing purposes should be made 
of golf-courses and policies. 
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To the Report of the Scottish Committee was appended a Statement In 
Mr. H. Hope, M. P., who, while agreeing with most of the recommendations 
made by the majority, urged that it was necessary to apply compulsion in 
order to increase the area under cultivation. He proposed that District 
Agricultural Committees should be formed, each to be composed of three 
skilled and practical agriculturists, and that they should supervise the 
area of land in their respective districts to be continued under permanent 
or temporary pastures. A Committee should in no case interfere with the 
grass lands required for the regular stocks of breeding or dairy animals on 
a farm, but where no such stock was kept, where the land was suitable 
and where, in their judgment, a crop could be profitably and practically 
- grown, they should be empowered to order to be ploughed up and cultiv- 
^ ated that area of the grass land sown prior to 1915 which they considered 

I the occupier could reasonably undertake. An order so given by the District 
Agricultural Committee should be binding on the occupier under penalty 7 of 
a fine. 

Three other members of the Committee made a separate Statement, 
\ in which they recommended that in the case of all land under rye-grass 
[ and other rotation grasses and clover, except such as had been sown with 
: grass and clover m the springs of 1914 and 1915, farmers should be re- 
[ quired to plough up and put under a crop, other than grass or clover, 
* , twice as much as they similarly 7 dealt with in 1 914-15, provided that such 
| larger area is m existence on their respective holdings. Farmers desiring 
P exemption from this obligation might be given a right of appeal to a local 


Committee, acting in conjunction with the Board of Agriculture for Scot- 
fc land, whose decision should be conclusive. 


§ 5. The majority report of the irish committee. 


As in the case of the Scottish Committee, the Report of the Irish Com* 
nittee was a complete report and contained recommendations of a technical 
is well as of an economic character. 

The main objec ts to be aimed at in affecting an increased supply of food 
n Ireland are thus stated by the Committee : 

(a) A material increase of the area under tillage, not only 7 with a view 
:o the direct production of more human food, but also to the indirect prod- 
uction thereof by increasing the amount of fodder available for cattle. 

(b) The maintenance, increase and improvement of breeding stock,©# 

11 kinds, ' i. . * tf '*/?> '*‘ r * 

(0) The improvement of the farmers’ position in regard to the means 
f obtaining the use of machinery and implements. 

(d) The conservation of the artificial manure supply of the country. 

(e) The maintenance’* of the Irish fishmgiMust^y- 
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The Report notes that at a special meeting of the Council of Agri- 
culture (i) held in August, 1914, the question of a possible shortage in the 
food supplies of the country was discussed and that an appeal was made, 
through the Press and otherwise, for an increased tillage output. No 
doubt (says the Report) the prospect of higher prices had its influence, but 
these appeals and others on similar lines were warmly responded to 
throughout the country. 

In view of the fact that for a long series of years the area under tillage 
in Ireland had been steadily diminishing, the Committee was of opinion 
that the acreage under crops in 1915 could not be considered unsatisf acton* 
in comparison with the acreage in 1914, There was, however, abundant 
room for improvement. 

In regard to live-stock, the decrease in the number of horses in Ireland 
was due mainly to extensive pur- hasesby the War Office, but was a matter 
of grave importance which would require to be closely watched. The de- 
cline in cattle and pigs was regrettable, and only in the case of sheep could 
the number in the country be considered normal. The Committee noted 
with satisfaction the passing of the Maintenance of hive Stock Act, 1915, 
which conferred powers upon the Department of Agriculture to prohibit 
the slaughter of breeding stock, to stop the movement of animals where 
slaughter is prohibited, and to deal with immature stock. They suggested 
that the Act, which is merely an emergency measure, should be made per- 
manent. 

While themselves expressing ho opinion as to whether exceptional meas- 
ures should be taken in order to increase the growth of certain food crops, 
the Committee, assuming that the Government decided that such steps were 
necessary, recommended that a minimum price should be guaranteed for 
wheat and oats. They held that the guarantee should be for one year only, 
but did not suggest a price, contenting themselves with laying down the 
principles upon which it should be fixed. They argued that it should be 
regarded as an insurance against loss to the farmer and not as a bonus. 
If the farmer were asked to break up land and run risks as to the result, the 
Committee did not feel that there w*as any departure from sound economic 
policy in agreeing to a minimum price to secure him against loss. The 
minimum price should apply only to wheat and oats, as otherwise the 
expedient would be dangerous, both in the interests of the agriculturist 
and of the consumer. . 

In the opinion of the Committee, it was important to encourage wheat r 
growing m Ireland, but care must be taken that the cultivators are not 
artificially encouraged to grow wheat under conditions of soil and climate 
more suitable for oats. If, therefore, a minimum price were guaranteed 
for wheat, a relative minimum price should be guaranteed for oats, 
which should remain the staple grain crop in Ireland. The amount of 

(i) The Council of Agriculture is a body partly elected by tlie" County Councils and 
partly nominated by the Department of Agriculture which meets periodically to advise the 
Department on questions connected with agriculture. 
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the minimum price should be carefully estimated with a view to its being 
no more than enough to give the farmer a feeling of security in growing 
the required crop, having regard to the normal conditions of his business. 

As to the length of time during which the guaranteed minimum price 
should operate, the Committee held that a proposal going beyond one year 
would be regarded as exceeding the requirements of a war measure and as 
contemplating a policy upon the expediency of which opinions were 
sharply at variance. 

A further recommendation of the Committee was that some system of 
loans should be devised to enable small holders to obtain the use of agricul- 
tural machinery and implements, including meal mills for grinding their 
home-grown wheat and oats. Evidence had been given that some co-opera- 
tive societies had borrowed money from the local banks at 4 per cent, to 
purchase implements and had hired them out with satisfactory results. It 
had also been shown that the Department of Agriculture had set aside a 
large sum as a Doan Fund for this purpose and that their officials had spread 
a knowledge of the use of several implements, especially in the West of Ire- 
nmd, Both these schemes, the Commitee agreed, were deserving of develop- 
ment. They recommended that the County Committees of Agriculture 
should be asked to take charge of a scheme of loans in their several districts. 

Evidence had been taken as to the supply of manures, feeding stuffs 
and agricultural seeds, but none of the witnesses had feared a shortage, except 
in the supply of basic slag. The Committee recommended the prohibition 
of the export from the United Kingdom of artificial manures and of the 
constituents used in their manufacture. 

Fish being an important article of food in Ireland, especially among* 
the poorer people, the Committee carefully considered the question of 
maintaining the supply. The only recommendation which , they made 
on the subject, however, was that the system of loans for the provision 
of boats and fishing gear should be extended. 


§ 5. Sir HORACE peunkett’s minority report. 

The Majority Report of the Irish Committee was not signed by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, who, finding himself in disagreement with the majority 
in many important matters, was obliged to present a separate Report, 

Sir Horace was in general agreement with the attitude of the majority 
in regard to inducements in the form of insurance against loss should the 
Government press upon the farmer an extraordinary departure fromhte 
usual method. of cultivation. It was in regard to the question what mias- 
ures might lead to a natural, voluntary and continuing increase in the pro- 
duction of food that he was at variance with them, He submitted that the 
steady decline of tillage for decades past indicated the need for a vigorous 
and comprehensive scheme of agricultural reforai if the food producers of 
the country were to meet the nation’s necessity. ; The first thing to cop- 
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sider was some change in the prevailing methods of husbandry He believed 
that the system of ‘‘ continuous cropping, '* which had been described to 
the Committee by Mr. T. Wibberle} , gave ever} promise ot an increase 
in the production of food. By adopting it the fanner could reduce sub- 
stantially the quantity of artificial fertilisers and imported feeding stuffs he 
usually had to buy, and could double and even treble his production of food. 
The great increase of forage crops (which could be converted into meat, 
milk and butter) did not, it was claimed, preclude a simultaneous increase 
in the production of grain crops. 

The system depended absolutely for its success upon the use of modern 
implements and machinery, with which even large farmers were singulaily 
ill equipped, while to the great majority of small farmers they were wholly 
unknown. The most important statement made by Mr. Wibberley had 
been that these implements, by economising labour, would make it much . 
more efficient, while it would be rendered much less toilsome by the added 
interest of the work. In the result, labour would be much better paid 
and an increase in revenue would be assured to the farmers. 

The majority had been silent upon the subject of labour in their Report, 
because they had thought that, so far as the immediate production of food 
was concerned, the labour engaged would be predominantly that of small 
farmers and their families. It was manifest, however, that as increased 
effort in production would require that, on small holdings which are above 
the line which divides farms from plots and allotments, the labour of the 
fanner and his family should be supplemented. To secure adequate pro- 
vision for the farmer, labour should be organised and made more mobile, 
and Sir Horace suggested that the machinery of the Labour Exchanges 
should be extended throughout the country in order to equalize, as far 
as possible, the supply and the demand. Power might be given to local 
authorities (as had been done in Italy) to move labourers from one district 
to another at Government expense, and unemployed persons suitable 
for the work in question might be organised into squads which could be 
moved from place co place. 

While admitting unreservedly that a substantial rise in agricultural 
wages was essential, Sir Horace Plunkett was of opinion that a " minimum 
wage ” would not benefit the agricultural labourer at the moment since it 
would limit employment by making farmers unwilling to develop their 
industry. The true solution was to be found in the adoption of a more 
profitable system of cultivation, under which both *the wages of the lab- 
ourer and the revenue of the farmer could be increased. 

The use of labour-saving implements, however, was a necessary corol- 
lary to the adoption of intensive methods of farming. The Majority Report/ 
had noted with approval the existence of co-operative societies whiffiil 
purchased implements and hired them out, but this was the only in- 
dication that the Committee considered co-operation to be a factor in 
the problem it was discussing. The farmers throughout the country were 
beginning, however, to grasp the truth that an all-round application 
of co-operative methods to the farmer's business was essential to the 
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well-being of rural communities where small-holders predominate. Nor 
could any such revolution in the industry and business of fanning as the 
tillage revival now urgently required be accomplished in any other way than 
by co-operation between the agencies which direct governmental functions 
m agriculture and those which render the voluntary efforts of the workers 
effective through organisation , To bring this about Sir Horace recommended 
the tormation of a small joint Committee, consisting of representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction and of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, with an impartial Chairman appointed 
by agreement or, failing agreement, by the Government. This Committee 
could decide how best to co-ordinate State assistance with organised vol- 
untary effort in food production and could move the Government to take 
certain necessary measures in regard to labour, to the supply of agricultural 
implements and manures, and the provision of the funds needed for the 
combined campaign of better farming and better business. 


Conceusion. 

The difference between the principal recommendations contained in 
the various Reports is somewhat striking. To resume them, the English 
Committee recommended a guaranteed minimum price for wheat of 45 s. 
per quarter for five years. The Scottish Committee rejected the proposal 
for a guaranteed minimum price and their recommendations related to the 
means whereby, without any radical change in the system of cultivation, 
produc tion might be increased. The Majority Report of the Irish Commit- 
tee recommended a minimum price for one year for both wheat and oats, 
but did not suggest what that price should be. Sir Horace Plunkett 
in his Minority Report, while agreeing with the proposed minimum price 
for wheat and oats, recommended a fundamental change in the system of 
cultivation combined with the further development of agricultural co- 
operation. 

These differences are explained, in large measure, by the different agri- 
cultural conditions which prevail in the three Kingdoms, but they depend 
also upon different points of view and reflect controversies, political or 
economic, which had their origin in times long anterior to the outbreak of 
the European War. In order that the influence of the point of view may 
not be overlooked by the reader, we have given at some length the argu- 
ments upon which the Committees based their respective recommendations. 
It would be interesting, also, to note the criticisms, favourable or unfavour- 
able, which have been made in the agricultural press on the various* pro- 
posals, but this would carry us too far. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR AND WAGES ( Continued ) 


II. — LABOUR CONDITIONS ON CERTAIN TYPICAL HOLDINGS. 


§ i. The holdings selected. 

In order that the conditions of agricultural labourers might be better 
studied, certain holdings were selected, as already stated, which might 
fairly be considered typical of agricultural conditions in the various parts 
of Sweden. A special list of questions was sent to the occupier of each 
of these holdings which was returned by 238 with all the information 
requested. The replies refer to 1911 unless otherwise stated. 

The enquiry wished in the first place, to illustrate as accurately as 
possible, the environment in which the labourer works (area of the holding, 
the kind of farming practised, numner of head of live-stock, use of mach- 
inery, etc.) 

The following tables give a brief summary of the replies obtained on this 
point : 


Tabee A. — Area and Taxable value 0/ Holdings . 


Number 

of 

Holdings 

Number 
of torps 
comprised 
thereon 

Aj.ea in hectares 

Taxable value 
(in crowns) 

Under crops (1) 

! 

Woods j 

Total area 

Total 

Per 

farm 

! 

Total 

i 

Per 

estatej 

Total 

Per 

farm 

Total 

i 

Per 

farm 

Total 

Per 

farm 

23S 

1,386 

6 

42>i59 

178 

i 

! 

160,804 

708 

233,671 

9»5 

41,411,300 

178,497 


(1) The total area of the torps amounted to 5,570 hectares; the area under edible roots 
to 0,927 hectares. 
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Tabde B. — Number of Head of Live-Stock . 


Number 

Actual number of animals on the estates (exclusive 
«» of the torps) 

of 

holdings 

Horses 

Oxen 

Cows 

Other 

cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Units 
of 
live- 
stock (1) 

236(2). . , . j 

4,882 

1,075 

16,891 

9,189 

1.590 

4.173 

31,086 

II 


Per 100 hectares 


Horses 1 Cows 


Units 
of 
live- 
stock (1) 


l 

I 

40 I 73 


(1) To render the figures comparable all the animals on the holdings have been reduced to 
units of live-stock. Each unit = 1 head of cattle = 2 / 3 of a horse *-= 10 sheep = 4 pigs. 

(2) Two holdings did not supply information 


Tabee C. — Machinery in Use . 


Number 

Number of holdings making use of — 

of 

Seeders 

Mowers 

Harvesters. 

holdings 

Actual 

figures 

Percentage 

Actual 

figures 

Peiceatage 

: 

Actual 

figures 

Percentage 

218 ( 1 ) 

00 

0 

82.6 

214 

j 

98.2 

176 

t-. 

6 

00 


(1) Twenty holdings did not supply information. 


Some further particulars should be added to these figures. 

Of the 238 holdings, 14 were crown property, 6 belonged to communes 
and other administrative bodies, 54 to private companies, and 164 to 
private persons. Two hundred and two holdings were conducted by their 
owners and 36 by other persons. As to area : 

33 covered an area of less than 50 hectares 

32 ” ” M ” from 50 to 99 ” 

84 ” ” ” ” ” 100 ” 199 

’70 ” ” ” " 0 200 ” 399 ” 

19 ” 400 hectares and over. 

Most of these holdings therefore, come under the category of large 
holdings on which it is the business of the farmer to organise and direct the 
labour at his disposal. Each of the 238 holdings is, economically speak- 
ing, an agricultural unit on which the labour force, and livestock are 
placed under one management. * v t K }, ‘ - 
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As most of the holdings taken into consideration ar6 too extensive for 
the owner to be able to supervise all the details of the business, this duty is 
entrusted to a special managing staff. The following data have been 
obtained from 81 holdings as to the number and salaries of the persons 
so employed. 


Number, Description and Salaries of the Managing Staff. 


Number 

of 

holdings 

Stewards 

Inspectors, etc. 

Accountants 

Total 

Number 

Average 

annual 

salary 

Number 

Average 

annual 

salary 

Number 

Average 

annual 

salary 

Number 

Average 

annual 

salary 

__ j 


crowns 


crowns 


crowns 


crowns 

81 

| 16 

1 

3,741 

63 

i 

1,621 

40 

• 1.46 

i 

list 1 ) 

1,748 


(i) Besides these, 4 inspectors and 2 accountants were engaged for a part of the business 
year. 


We thus see that the managing staff numbered in all 125 persons who 
received during the year 208,015 crowns or 1,748 crowns per head, paid 
partly in cash and partly in the form of free lodging and other payments 
in kind. 

After the managing staff, come the real wage-earners, the agricultural 
labourers. 

The following table gives the most important particulars as to their 
number, description and number of days of work performed. 


Agricultural W age- earner s : Number, Description, etc. 


Number 

of 

Number of labourers 
engaged during the year 


Days of work performed 

i 

; Number 

Perman- 

ent 

Capital 


Number 

of weeks 

Care of 
livestock 

Other work 

_ „ 1 


! of 
annual 

holdings 

: 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Icent 

1 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Total 

of work 

i 

Number 

Per 

cent 

i 

Number 

1 

Per 

cent 

Total 

workers 

00 

238 

6, 18 1 

51.6 

5,789 

484 

i xi,97oj 

358,731 

670,955 

30.1 

1,560,864 

69.2 

2,331,819 

7,434 


(i) A n“ annual ” worker is one who works at least 300 days in the year. 


This table shows that about 11,970 persons were employed on the 
238 holdings, of whom more than half were permanent employees, that is 
to say farm servants, statare and torpare to whom at least one day's worfe*^ 
a week was assured, and day-labourers engaged for the whole year, or ah* 
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least for the whole summer season (reckoned at 200 days) ; all the others 
were day-labourers, immigrant, seasonal or casual workers taken on for 
briefer periods. 

If we classify the 238 holdings according to the number of labourers 
employed, we find that only 34.9 per cent, employed 50 or more labourers 
(permanent and casual) whereas 65.1 per cent, employed less than 50. 

The total number of working weeks amounted to 358,731 ; the total 
number of working days to 2,231,819, of which about 30 per cent were 
devoted to the care of live-stock. 

The enquiry also shows that the labour employed per unit of area 
amounted on an average to 19 “ annual ” labourers for every 100 hectares, 
an average which is somewhat exceeded in Northern and Southern Sweden 
as the extensive forestry works in the former and the intensive cultivation 
of sugar-beets in the latter require more labour. The average number of 
working days per 100 hectares for the whole Kingdom works out at 5,638. 

It is interesting to compare the number of working days per unit 
of area on the several holdings. 

7,239 days of work were required on holdings of less than 50 hectares, 
5,841 on holdings of from 50 to 99 hectares, 5,235 on those covering from 
100 to 199 hectares, 5,503 on holdings from 200 to 399 hectares, 4,806 on 
holdings of 400 hectares, and 5,638 on holdings of more than 400 hectares. 

These figures show that the amount of labour required depends on 
the nature of the crops cultivated and on the size of the faim, as also on 
the possibility of utilising available resources by an intelligent subdiv- 
ision of the work. 

Farming is essentially a seasonal industry; consequently the number 
of working days varies considerably according to the time of year. If we 
divide the year into two periods the first from November to April (the slack 
season) and the second from May to October (the busy season) we find that 
for the whole of Sweden 45.3 of every xoo working days belong to the first 
period and 54.7 to the second. But the larger the size of the estate the 
smaller the difference between the two periods, for it is then easier to arrange 
for a suitable rotation of work. We thus find that on holdings covering 
400 hectares and over, 46.5 per cent of the working days belong to the win- 
ter and 53.5 to the summer season whereas on farms covering less than 50 
hectares the respective percentages are 41.9 and *58.1. If we take 100 as 
equal to the average working month, which month is understood to be 
one twelfth of the annual average working year, we find that on estates 
of 400 hectares and over the number of working days rises from a minimum 
of 91.0 in January to a maximum of 116.0 in August, whereas on far^ns 
of less than 50 hectares the figures vary from a minimum of 81 in January 
to a maximum of 130 in July. , , 

The total amount paid in wages to agricultural labourers amounted to 
4,293,682 crowns, or an annual average of 578 croyms per labourer, L e.T.Q2 
crowns per day. Of this sum, 67.x per cent . , that is to say 2 ,879,981 crowns,, 
was paid in cash, and 32.9 per cent, or 1,4x3,701, ctdWns in kind. The ratio 
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however differs considerably in Northern Sweden where cash payments 
amount to 88.3 per cent, of the total wages. 

Of the wages paid in cash 93.6 per cent, were paid as time-wages ; 0,5 
per cent, in lieu of payment in kind ; 5.5- per cent, for piece-work, and 0.4 
per cent as bonuses and gratuities. 69.8 per cent, of the wages paid in kind 
were food rations, 30.2 per cent lodging or grants of land. The average 
cost of the work performed by an adult male labourer per hectare of land 
is no crowns ; but on holdings of 400 hectares and over the cost only 
amounts to 92 crowns, rising to a maximum of 152 crowns on farms of less 
than 50 hectares. 


§2. Permanent labourers their number and distribution. 


The enquiry has assembled very complete and reliable data for per- 
manent labourers of whom there were 6 3 i8i on the 238 holdings under 
consideration, 5,650 males (914%) and 531 females (8.6 %). 

The distribution of permanent male and female labourers among the 
five groups described above is as follows : 


Permanent Workers: Number , Description etc. 


Males 

Females 

Farm 

servants 

Statare 

Day 

labourers 

1 

Torpare j Others* 

Farm 

servants 

Statute 

Day 

labourers 

Torpare 

Others 


cent 

N°. 

Per 

cent 

vro | 

w ’ jeent 

tsto > R 61 1 xro I* eT 

" ’ 'cent! " * cent 

ill! 

N° 1 Per 
w ‘ cent 

N o j p er 

w ' cent 

1 

N o ;*cr 
w * cent 

1 

n°. i Pet . 

iccnt 

N°. 

Per 

cent 

231 

4*1 

2,669 

47-3 

H 

VI 

Ui 

00 

u» 

0 

01 

1 1 ; ; 

1 1 ; i ! 

; 870 154! 1521 27, 

! : 1 1 

i 

96! 18. 1 ] 

i 1 

1 

1 

ri2j 21. 1 

1 

“88 1 54.=! 

_J_ ! 

13' 2.4 

22 

4.3 


This table shows that the “ statare "or labourers paid partly in cash and 
partly in kind, are the most numerous class of permanent male labourers; 
whereas day-labourers predominate among the women. The ratios differ 
however in the different parts of Sweden. In the north the day-labourers 
account for 82.7 per cent of the total labouring population, and the torpare 
are almost non-existant. 

Considered in relation to the area of the holdings on which they work 
permanent labourers are distributed as follows (percentage figures) : 
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Permanent Workers : Distribution by Holdings . 




j 

Number 
of 1 

Labourers ( 

Farm 

servants 

Stature | T 

1 Labourers 

! 

Twpare 

Others 

Holdings of less them 

\ Males . . 

| 

8.g ; 

12. 1 ! 

32-3 

36-6 

18.2 , 

0.8 

100 hect. 

| Females . 

11.3 ! 

48 4 

20.0 

28.3 

3.3 

— 

Holdings of 100 hect. 

^ Males . . 

91.1 ; 

3.3 

48.7 

30.0 

I 5 .I 

1 

j 

and over. 

) Females . 

88.7 

14.2 

| 21,2 

57-6 

2*3 

| 4 */ 


On the smaller estates the number of farm-servants, that is to say of 
unmarried labourers, is relatively higher, which is accounted for by the fact 
that such holdings are too small to provide lodging for labourers with 
families. 

Considered from the stand-point of the kind of work they perform agri- 
cultural labourers fall into four main groups : overseeing staff, specialised 
workers, men in charge of live-stock, farm labourers proper. 

To the first group belong all those persons who, unlike the managing 
staff proper, supervise other workers while themselves taking a part in 
the work, such as the overseers, the head stablemen, etc. To the second 
group belong all those wage-earners engaged on specialised manual work 
and subsidiary trades carried on in connection with a farm, such as carpenters, 
black-smiths, gardeners, foresters, machine-hands, and so forth, exclusive, 
however, of those engaged in the care of live-stock and domestic animals 
attached to the farm who belong to the third group. This group is sub- 
divided into two sections; overseers and ordinary labourers. 

The fourth and last group comprises unskilled agricultural labourers 
who are paid a lower rate of wages and perform the rougher kinds of work. 

The 5,650 male and the 531 female labourers are distributed among 
the four groups in the following proportions. 


Permanent Workers: Distribution by Sex in Groups According 
to Work Performed . 





Groups 




1st 

& 

a. 



| 3rd 

1 . 

4 th ’ 5 


Overseers 

Others j 

Males 

Famales 

6.2 

I 

9*2 

x 6,8 

y 

, 2.x' 

40.-5 

20.6 

31.6 

S 6 x,$ 
j IX. I 


8 * 
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If we take these figures to be valid for the whole Kindgom they would 
show that the great majority of the male rural population of Sweden, i. e, 
61.9 per cent, consists of labourers engaged on work requiring no special 
skill. On the other hand, nearly three-fourths of the female population 
(72.1%) is engaged in the care of live-stock, and of this number the major- 
ity (40.5 %) are employed as milkers. 

The same figures, considered in relation to the area of the farms show 
the following results : 

Permanent Workers: Distribution by Holdings in Groups according 
to Work Performed. 





3rd Group 



1st Group 

2nd Group 

Over- 

! 

! Others 

4 th Group 




seers 

! 


Males : 




1 

1 


Holdings of less than 100 hectares. . . 

7*3 

6.9 

0.6 

; 20.2 

65.0 

Holdings of* 100 hectares and over. . . 

6.1 

95 

2-3 

j 20.6 

61.5 

Females : 

j 



| 


Holdings of less than 100 hectares. . . 

— 

10.6 

23*3 

j 467 

20.0 

Holdings of 100 hectares and over. . . 

1 ; 

17.6 

42.7 

i 

; 29.7 

I j 

10.0 


These percentages show that on small farms the supervising staff is 
comparatively more numerous, and the number of skilled workers both male 
and female smaller, and that preference is given to women not only for milk- 
ing but also in all the other branches of work connected with the care of 
livestock. 


§ 3. Age, sex, condition, number in family and duration of service. 

The previous paragraph shows the division of agricultural labourers 
according to sex; we will only add that female labour is a negligible quan- 
tity in east and west Sweden, but is quite important in the south where 
women are employed in the ratio of 12.5 to every hundred men. This 
high percentage is accounted for by the cultivation of beets, for which crop 
female labour is preferred. 

The proportion between the two sexes varies, however, considerably for 
each group of workers, as can readily be seen by the following table : 

Farm Day 



servants 

Statare 

labourers 

Torpare 

Others 

Hales . . 

70.6 

96.0 

857 

98-5 

87.4 

Females . 
* 

- 29.4 

4.0 

14-3 

i-5 

12.6 
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The women employed in domestic work and lodged and boarded by 
their employers form one-third of the total number of workers coming 
under this group whereas the number of women in the group of torpare is 
quite insignificant. 

As to age (i) it should be noted that only 7- 6 per cent, of the labourers 
were under eighteen. Although this figure may seem low to those who know 
how largely child-labour is employed in the fields, yet it is explained by the 
fact that almost all these boys are casual labourers. 

Of minors under eighteen, 98.4 % were males and only 1.6 % females 
This class included a considerable number of young people of both sexes 
under fifteen years of age, amounting to 14.6 per cent. 

The different groups of workers divide up as follows according 
to age : 

Groips . 


Age 

Faim 

servants 

vS tatare 

Da> 

labourers 

Tor pare 

Otheis 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 and over • 

8S.4 

99-5 

S5.2 

100 

88.5 

Under 18 . • 

11. 6 

o -5 

14 s 

— 

11 -5 


The torpare and statare are never, or hardly ever, under eighteen, and 
this is natural as these groups consist mostly of married people; where- 
as minors often act as farm servants and day-labourers. 

It is very interesting to compare the distribution of agricultural labour- 
ers between different age limits with a like distribution of an equal 
number of workers employed in other industries. 

The data assembled, which cannot be given here for lack of space, 
confirm the well-known fact that agriculture affords employment to workers 
well on in years, and therefore less fit for work, in larger numbers than do 
other industries. This phenomenon is accounted for by the exodus from the 
country of the younger people who migrate to the cities or to the factories 
or who go abroad. 

If we divide the agricultural labourers into five year groups starting 
from 16 years of age, as is done in the following table, the figures are; 

Age 16-20 21-25 26-30 31-35 36-40 Total 

Percentages , . . 22.0 13.2 19.8 22.1 22.9 100 

We find that the group from 21 to 25 years of age 'is the least numerous. 
This is certainly due to the fact that young men in their twenty-first year 
are called on for military service, at the close of which many of them prefer 
to remain in the towns and to find employment in factories. The group 
from 36 to 40 years of age is, on the other hand, the most numerous. 

(1) The figures are not strictly accurate, as the replies do hot state the date of birth* but 
only the years completed or to be completed within the year. . * 
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If we study the permanent agricultural labourers from the point of 
view of their status or condition we find the following percentage figures : 



Unmarried 

Married 

Widows or Widowers 


— 

— 

— 

Males ..... 

. . . 17.5 

78.4 

4 -i 

Females .... 

. . . 52.6 

29-9 

17-5 


There are no considerable variations in this regard from one region to 
another, but the variations are very noticeable between the several groups. 
For instance, out of ioo male farm servants no fewer than 96 are unmarried, 
whereas the unmarried torpare barely amount to 3.6 %. The figures for 
women show that the servants are all, without exception, unmarried, and 
that 76.9 % of the small group of female torpare were widows; 

The enquiry also shows that agricultural labourers as a rule marry 
younger than industrial workers. Out of 100 permanent agricultural 
labourers between the ages of 20 and 24, 18.5 were married, whereas the 
percentage for industrial workers of the same age varies from 7.8 to 11.4 
per cent. Between the ages of 25 and 29 the respective percentages are 71.8 
as compared with 54.6 ; from 30 years of age upwards the difference 
between the two classes of workers is insignificant. 

About 82-2 per cent, of the adult agricultural labourers were support- 
ing a family. The average family consists of 5 persons, including the head 
and two members under 15 years of age ; but very many families, especially 
in the case of stature and torpare , consist of 6 persons or more. 

It will not be out of place here to give a few particulars as to the length 
of time the labourer remains with the same employer. 15.7 per cent, of the 
labourers considered had served on the same farm for less than two years ; 
424 per cent, from 2 to 10 years, and 33.4 per cent, over 10 years. The 
stability of employment on holdings of 100 hectares and more seems to be 
somewhat higher than on smaller farms , and is less in the case of women than 
of men. It varies, however, greatly from group to group. Farm-servants 
„ seem to the least stable class, as about half of them (46.7 %) were employed 
on the same farm for less than 2 years, whereas the torpare are the most 
stable ; in their case the proportion fell to 4 % ; indeed, many belonging to 
this group pass their whole life on one holding. 

Although the conditions of employment are very different in manu- 
facturing industries from what they are in agriculture, it is nevertheless 
worth while pointing out that whereas in the former from 25,2 to 36.2 per 
cent, of the workers remain with the same ’employer for less than 2 years, 
in the case of agriculture the figure falls to 15.7 per cent. ; that is to say that 
agriculture, more especially in the case of large holdings, affords more stable 
conditions of employment than other industries. It must, however, be 
remembered that the class of elderly workers is more numerous among 
. agricultural than among industrial labourers. 
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§ 4. Duration of work, kind and rates of wages. 


The system of accounts in use on farms made it impossible for the 
enquiry to ascertain the number of hours of work performed b\^ labourers, 
and it therefore had to be satisfied with ascertaining the number of weeks 
and days of employment given during the year ; indeed, complete answers 
could only be secured on the first point. 

13.4 per cent, of male agricultural labourers worked less than 33 weeks 
( i . e . 2 / 3 of the year) ; 28.4 per cent, from 33 to 48 weeks, and 58.2 per cent. 
49 weeks or more (practically the whole year) . The figures for women are 7.4, 
16.6 and 78.07 per cent. The superiority of women in this respect is, how- 
ever, onh? apparent as it depends on the fact that most of them are employed 
as milkers and therefore have to work also on Sundays, but as a matter of 
fact, the number of hours of work per day is much less for them than 
for men. 

As a rule it may be said that a agricultural labourer works 45 weeks 
in the year and a woman 48. But to obtain a more accurate idea of the 
amount of work accomplished by each labourer it is well to consider the 
number of days of work as compared to the size of the estate. 

The data secured only refer to 5,031 male labourers (or 81.4 % of the 
workers under consideration) and to a small number of women (only 340). 

Number of Days ’ Work performed during the Year {per 100 labourers). 



Less 

than 

From 

200 

225 

250 

2 75 

3OO 

325 

350 

Average 
number 
of days’ 

1 of work 


200 

to 224 

to 249 

to 274 

to 299 

to 324 

to 349 

or more 

! per 
labourer 

Men 


4-5 

6.4 

8.9 

1 

24.4 

23-3 

’ 

7-7 

9-5 

270 

Women 

3*9 

3-8 

3.5 

3 "4 

3 - 8 

S.o 

9-4 

63.2 

326 

Men : 





i 




, 

Holdings of less than; 







| 


100 hect 

16.5 


i 7.0 

1 ' 

! 14.6 

i 25.5 

! 15-7 

5 .° 

IO.7 

| 26s 

Holdings of 100 hect. 


1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

i 



| 

and over 


! 4-5 

1 

6.3 

8.5 

i 24-3 

23.9 

7-9 

1 9 *4 

! 270 

Women : 


1 

; 


j 

1 

j 

i i 

1 




1 

Holdings of less than; 




1 

1 i 



f i 


100 hect. .... 

5*3 

— 

5-3 

— 

10.5 

IO.5 

: — 

; 68.4 
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Holdings of 100 hect. 
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This table shows that only 17.2 per cent of the male labourers worked 
325 days or more, that is to say on Sundays also, whereas the proportion of 
women was 72.6 per cent. It also shows that on the larger holdings the 
number of labourers who work for more than 300 days is larger than on the 
smaller farms (41,2 % instead of 31.4 %) whereas the reverse is the case 
with the women (78.9 % against 80.7 %). 

The annual average number of days of employment for men is 270 and 
for women 326 (1). 

The enquiry next takes up the question of wages. On this head it 
must be remembered that in reckoning the value of wages in cash or in 
kind paid to the labourer only 7 * those workers who remained with the same 
employer for at least 49 weeks, or for 300 days, were taken into account. 
Their number is 3,701, or 59.9 per cent, of the permanent labourers. It 
must also be remembered that by "cash wages” are meant all forms 
of remuneration in cash (time-wages, payment by piece-work, bonuses, 
gratuities, indemnities, etc.), and by " wages in kind ” is meant the value, 
calculated at the selling price in the locality in which the labourer is employ - 
ed, of all gooda supplied to him (exclusive therefore, of medical attendance, 
free insurance, and similar services which are often provided) of his 
lodging, and of grants of land, made to him. 

The total amount of wages paid to 5,161 agricultural labourers was 
2,478,163 crowns ; of these, 2,323,098 crowns (93.7 %) were paid to men 
and 155,065 (6.3 %) to Women. The percentage ratio of cash wages as 
compared to wages in kind paid to males was 60.1 % as against 39.9 % ; 
for women 68.9 % as against 31. 1 %. 

The wages were distributed between the several groups of labourers in 
the following proportions : 


Percentage oj Different Classes of Workers Paid in Cash and in Kind . 
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(1} Labourers employed in the care of live-stock generally have one clay off every’ three or 
four weeks, other labourers have about six days holiday a year. '* 
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This shows that in the case of farm-servants, both men and women,, 
wages paid in the form of food rations have great importance (52.7 % for 
the former, 56.6 %for the latter) ; in the case of torpare lodging and land 
grants are of more importance ; while day-labourers receive almost the whole 
of their wages in cash (92.2 %), 

The annual average cash wage for male agricultural labourers through- 
out the Kingdom was 428 crowns and for women 258 crowns ; but in the case 
of 56.9 % of the former and as many as 83.8 % of the latter the average did 
not amount to 400 crowns. Moreover, the wages paid to the several 
groups of labourers differ considerably, for while the average wage of a 
day-labourer amounts to 635 crowns a year, farm-servants do not receive 
more than 296 crowns. In the case of women the best paid are the torpave 
(365 crowns), the worst the unspecified labourers (188 crowns). 

The significance of these differences becomes more apparent if we con- 
sider the total average annual wage, adding together that paid in cash and 
that in kind. It then amounts for men to 707 crowns, for women to 375 
crowns, varying for the former from 514 crowns {torpave) to 738 (stature) ; 
for the latter from 287 crowns ( day-labourers ) to 630 (torpare). We thus 
see that the stature , the typical agricultural labourer receiving a mixed 
wage, is the best paid of the men, the torpare of the women. 

The wages paid also depend largely on the kind of work performed ; 
and within each of the groups referred to it varies according to whether the 
wage-earner acts as overseer, or as skilled worker, or as mere labourer. 
Thus, for instance, in the group of farm-servants, the average wage for the 
whole group is 628 crowns, but the overseer earns from 841 to 940 crowns, 
while the ordinary servant is only paid 587 crowns. 

Similarly for the group of day-labourers the wages are 1,082 for fore- 
men, 647 crowns for ordinary labourers, and the average annual wage for 
the whole group works out at 785 crowns. 

If we consider the wage in relation to age and condition we get the 
following figures : 


Wages according to Age and Condition . 



This table shows that the wages of married men are almost always higher 
than those of the unmarried ; the reverse is true in the case of women ns 
these latter, having to attend to their domestic duties, have little,, time 
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available for other occupations. Moreover, men’s wages as a rule rise 
gradually to a maximum which they reach when about 4° to 54 years of 
age, after which they gradually decline. This occurs also in the case of 
women but in their case the maximum is reached between the ages of 25 and 
39. In some cases, however, wages continue to rise even after the usual 
age-limit for the higher rate has been reached. This occurs more especially 
in the case of members of the managing staff employed in positions of trust 
who have worked for many years on the same holding. 

It remains to be seen in what measure wages are paid in kind ; the 
results of the enquiry on this point are set forth in the following table : 



1 Number 1 

Percentage of workers paid — 

Average annual wages (in crowns) 
per labourer paid — 
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— 

The payment of wages exclusively either in money or in kind is the 


exception to the rules of mixed wages ; nevertheless the ratio between the 
two kinds of wage varies considerably according to the group to which the 
labourer belongs. Thus, out of 100 stature , 99,8 are in receipt of mixed 
wages, whereas only 50.4 per cent, of day-labourers are thus paid. 

The enquiry has also ascertained that when the payment in kind 
exceeds 50 per cent, of the total wage the average wage of the labourer 
declines. 

The following data have been obtained on the ratio between the various 
kinds of wage : 
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We thus see that the great majority of permanent agricultural labour- 
ers are paid time-wages ; piece-work is an inconsiderable item and is con- 
fined almost entirely to forestry work ; the bonus system is used mainly 
in the case of workers employed in the Oare of stock and in gardening. 
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To complete this review of facts relating to the wages of permanent 
agricultural labourers something must be said of the earnings of the labour- 
ers^ family, for in the country, much more than in towns, the family must 
be considered as a working and earning unit. The enquiry secured com- 
plete returns on this head for 781 labourers’ families, in 754 of which the 
head of the family was a man, and in 27 a woman. 

We give below two tables showing the data for 754 families, the heads 
of which were men, and in which at least two members of the family worked 
on the same holding. Taking into account only the income earned by the 
head of the family we get the following percentages figures ; 


Earnings of Heads of Families. 
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But if we take into account the income earned by all the members of 
the family we obtain the following figures : 

- Earnings by Families. 
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This table clearly shows that if we only take into account the wages 
earned by the head of the family, 39.3 per cent, earn an annual income of 
less than 700 crowns; 54 per cent, earn from 700 to 999 crowns ; and only 
6.6 per cent, earn an income of 1000 crowns or more. But if we add the 
wages received by other members of a family a notable increase occurs. 
Out of 100 families only S. 9 per cent, earn incomes of less than 700 crowns ; 
32.3 percent, between 700 and 999, and not less than 48.8 per cent, incomes 
of 1000 crowns and over. 

If we consider the size of a family we see that the larger families have , as 
a rule, much larger incomes. A family consisting of two persons (husband 
and wife) only earns more than 1000 crowns a year in 29 cases outof a hun- 
dred, whereas a family of from 3 to 5 members attains that figure in 40 
cases out of 100, and families of from 6 to 9 members in 60 cases out of roo. 

Now that we have examined the wages of permanent labourers who 
have been in the same situation for at least one year, we will give a few 
figures for permanent labourers as a whole. 

This class consists of 6,181 individuals, who received in wages ^cash 
and kind) a total sum of 3,529,566 crowns. Their weekly wages, by sex: and 
by group were as follows : 
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These tables clearly show how low are women* s wages as compared 
with the wages paid to ‘men, women earning in fact but little more than 
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half of what men earn. More than So per cent, of the women engaged in 
agriculture earn less than io crowns per week, whereas in the case of men 
the percentage is barely 21.6. This difference in the wages paid to the 
two sexes is noticeable also within the same group. The low rate of wages 
paid to female day-labourers (5.71 crowns per week) is noteworthy and is 
accounted for by the fact, already mentioned, that most of these women are 
engaged in milking, only working a few hours a day, and therefore earning 
low wages. If we compare the wages received by agricultural labourers 
employed on the same farm for at least 49 weeks in the year, with those 
received by all workers without distinction it can easily be shown that the 
more skilled workers, and therefore the better paid, are those who change 
their situation less frequently. 

The enquiry also collected some data on the daily wages paid to 5,031 
labourers. The total average wage of the men amounted to 2.07 crowns 
per day, that of the women to 1.16 crowns per day. Out of 100 male 
labourers, 44.8 earn less than 2 crowns per day; whereas the ratio for 
100 female labourers is 92.9 per cent; and the only labourers who receive 
4 crowns a day are men in the ratio of 0.7 per cent. 


§ 5, Casual labourers, their number and distribution. 


The information dealing with this class of labourers is much less com- 
plete and reliable than that so far given. 

On the 238 estates for which the enquiry assembled data, temporary 
employment was given to 5, 789 persons, and detailed information could only 
be secured for 2,450 of these. 

Of this number 75.4 per cent, resided in localities near the estate 
on which they worked ; 16.9 per cent, in other parts of the Kingdom, and 
7.7 per cent, were foreign immigrants. As to sex 57.2 were males and 42.8 
females, but the proportion of women to men on the larger estates of roo 
hectares and over rose to 44.1 per cent., falling to 36.3 per cent on the small- 
est farms. When urgent field work has to be done it becomes necessary 
to employ even child-labour. This is shown by the fact that 3.16 per cent, 
of the 2,540 labourers under consideration were under 18 years of age, and 
half of this number were under fifteen. The distribution of casual labour- 
ers according to age is clearly shown by the following table : 
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The difference between these percentages and those for permanent 
labourers is notable, more especially in the case of the number of workers 
under iS years of age. 

The differences are still greater if we consider these labourers from the 
point of view of their condition. The percentages under this head are 
as follows : 
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The ratio of unmarried to married for the two sexes is almost the 
reverse of that shown in the case of permanent labourers. This difference 
points, among other things, to the fact that casual labour, owing to its 
uncertainty, hinders men from setting up a family, whereas it is well suited 
to peasants* wives, who are prevented by their domestic duties from 
becoming labourers, but who find in casual work a means of earning a 
supplementary wage. 


§ 6. Duration of work, kind and rates of wages 

OF CASUAL LABOURERS. 

The particulars on these two points are less to be relied on than are 
the data given above. In considering them we should always bear in mind 
that they are only approximately correct. 

The 5,079 casual labourers under consideration performed about 490,204 
days of work ; or an average of 81 to 89 days per labourer, which i>s about 
equivalent to the 12 or 15 weeks of the busy summer season. The average 
duration of work in the north of Sweden is considerably shorter (an average 
of 46 days) for obvious climatic reasons ; shortest of all is the working 
season for immigrant labourers from other parts of the Kingdom. The 
season falls into two periods : from the beginning to the end of June they 
do the preparatory work in the beet fields ; they then return to their own 
localities for the hay harvest ; after which they return to lift the beets, 
being employed in all for some forty days. The working season for foreign 
immigrants is considerably longer, lasting from April to October or Novem- 
ber, some 6 to 8 months in all, comprising from 150 to 200 working days. 

The few following particulars may be added as to wages. 

The 5,789 agricultural labourers under consideration received in wages 
754,116 crowns, of which 5,9 per cent, was paid in kincl>. 23.6 per cent, for 
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piece-work, and the remainder in cash time-wages. The percentage paid 
for piece-work is noticeably higher than in the case of permanent labourers, 
for whom it represented only 1.87 per cent. This form of payment is com- 
mon in the case of labourers employed on the beet crop. 

The average wage for the season varies from 128 to 135 crowns ; it 
rises to 188 crowns for male adults ; falls to 112 for female adults, and to 73 
crowns for boys. The wage of foreign immigrants is highest, amounting to 
311 crowns, to which must be added the not inconsiderable sum allowed for 
travelling expenses, which, in the case of labourers from Russian and 
Austrian Poland, is reckoned at 60 crowns per head. 

The daily wage averages 144 crowns per head for the whole group ; 
fallingtocrowns 1.06 for youths under 18 and rising to 2.23 crowns for men 
The lowest wage is that paid to women for the reason already referred to 
more than once, i. a. that most of these women are employed as milkers 
and work only a few hours each day. 


(To be continued). 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


GERMANY. 


PRINGSHEIM (Otto) : GrundbesitzvertheiLUXG- und innere Kolonisation (The Distri- 
bution of Landed Property and Home Colonisation). « Annaleii fiir Soziale Politik uud Gesclz- 
gebung Berlin, Vol, IV, Nos. 3 and 4, 1915, pp. 38.4-406. 


During recent years German agrarian policy has been inspired by the 
idea of the superiority of small and medium-sized holdings over large hold- 
ings. The author of this article, while recognising that the area cultivated 
as large holdings has in fact diminished, asserts that, at any rate where large 
holdings have been worked on scientific lines and conducted as capitalistic 
enterprises in the strict sense of the term, their number has increased rather 
than diminished. The fact is that large-scale farming enjoys certain 
advantages. With an important amount of produce to offer it holds a 
stronger position in the market, and can also produce more cheaply, while 
in addition, in the majority of cases, offering produce of superior quality, 
thanks to the advantages which it possesses in the matter of employing 
labour and making use of motor power ; so that it is not very probable that 
from now onward small-scale cultivation will gain upon cultivation upon 
a large scale. 

Admittedly, under the provisions of the laws relating to home colonis- 
ation of 1886, 1898, 1902 and 1908, there have been purchased up to the 
end of 1913, n the Provinces of Posen and, of Eastern Prussia, an area of 
438,560 hectares, on which there have been established 295 villages accom- 
modating 128,232 inhabitants comprised in 20,000 families 

In smaller states like Oldenburg and Mecklenburg great efforts have 
been made in the same direction ; nevertheless only a small proportion of 
the agricultural labourers have consented to establish themselves in this 
manner. From 1908 to 1913, a total of 3,785 holdings of an area less than 
2 % hectares have been formed. Of these 1,636, that is to say 43 per cent., 
have been assigned to industrial workers, and 2,149 (57 per cent.) to 
workers in agriculture. Since the formation of the Rentenguter in the 
Province of Posen, 586 holdings have been taken up by industrial workers 
and only 156 by agricultural labourers. The wives of the latter are still 
less than their husbands attracted by the idea of possessing a plot of land, 
and far from showing willingness to give the help which the management 
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of their Rentengut demands, many of them have but one desire — to 
reduce their contribution to a minimum. 

The writer adds that the opposition of the communal authorities, 
who fear an increase in their burden of poor relief, the rising cost of 
land and of building construction and, lastly, the political colour of many 
small-holdings associations, are other factors which hinder the formation of 
workmen's holdings. Moreover, according to the writer, home colonisation 
which consists in the subdivision of existing holdings must be distinguished 
from colonisation which deals with new land. The acquisition of unculti- 
vated land by co-operative societies or associations, which subdivide it, is 
the method by which colonisation can develop most rapidly, and the pros- 
pects for colonisation are most promising in this direction. It is true that 
the breaking of uncultivated land is an expensive operation, but where 
home colonisation has been proceeding for a long time the price of land 
and the cost of building are so high as to make the formation of small 
holdings a very difficult matter. In any case, where intensive cultivation 
is undertaken the large holding is the better provided with the machinery 
and buildings which are necessary, and its subdivision, therefore, becomes, 
economically speaking, more disadvantageous. It is to be anticipated, 
besides, that, thanks to the progress of science, an industrial development 
of districts still uncultivated will take place Peat can be utilised for the 
production of gas possessing valuable heating power, and furnishes in addi- 
tion a number of useful by-products such as tar and sulphate of ammonia. 
It becomes possible thus to establish on the moors central electric stations 
capable of furnishing power to the district at a cheap rate. 


BELGIUM, DENMARK, HOLLAND. 


SCOTT (J. W. Robertson) : Otjr Agricultural Rivals. “ The Quarterly Review, ” No. 446 
January, 1916, pages 16 to 37. 


Much has been written in England to throw light on the somewhat puzzl- 
ing fact that countries like Belgium, Denmark, and Holland are able to 
export immense quantities of agricultural and market garden produce to 
England and to compete successfully with the English farmer notwithstand- 
ing that he has the market at his door. 

In the article under notice the author (reviewing several books relating 
to the countries named) tries to summarise the lessons to be learnt. From 
Denmark, he tells us, there are to be learnt three lessons of the simplest 
possible kind. “ The first is the lesson of adaptability, of enterprise, of wiSing- 
ness to march with the times. The second is the lesson of education and 
character. The third is the lesson of mutual aid. *' 

The success of Holland is attributed to the high degree of technical' 
skill of the Dutch farmer, to his readiness to chahge M&ctops and his methods, 
to the development of co-operation, and to the care with which the Govern- 
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ment, while aiding the farmer in many ways, refrains from taking anv 
action which could impair his independence and initiative. 

Belgium, again, owes its agricultural success to its transport facilities, 
to the excellent cultivation and hard work of its farmers, to the large amount 
of artificial manures used, to co-operation, and to the fact that the low rate 
of industrial wages prevents town life from offering an attractive alternative 
to life on the land. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


JOHNSTON (j H. Clifford) . A National Agricultural Policy : The Finance of 
Occupying Ownership and Co-operative Credit. London, iqi5* P* S. Kitijr and 
Son. 8 vo., 40 pp. 


The writer of this pamphlet has endeavoured to solve a difficult pro- 
blem, that of finding a system of State-aided land purchase which shall be 
sufficiently elastic to be always applicable, in spite of any fluctuations which 
may occur in the rate of interest at which the State is able to borrow 
money. His solution (subject to certain stipulations) is as follows: 

(1) The purchase price to be fixed at 22.24 years’ purchase of the net 

rent. 

(2) The landlord to be paid one-fourth of the purchase price in cash, 
and to receive State 3 % bonds of actual selling value equal to the remaining 
three-fourths. 

(3) The farmer to repay the amount advanced by amnnuities of 
£4 10$. 6^. per cent, for 18 years and £2 18s. 0 d. for the following 19 years. 

For an explanation of the principles upon which this solution is based 
and an exposition of its practical working we must refer the reader to the 
pamphlet itself. Suffice it to say that the author starts from the assumption 
that there is an almost invariable difference (approximately 1 % P er cent.) 
between the current rate of interest, at which the State can borrow money 
and the rate of interest which the net rent of a farm represents in com- 
parison with its capital value. 


PROTHERO (Rowland EL M P. : Patriotism and Agriculture. “ The Edinburgh Re- 
view, ** No. 454, October 1915, pages 406 to 423 

The question of increasing the home production of food is, in this article, 
treated from the standpoint of the farmer. Fanning, Mr. Prothero points out, 
is a commercial enterprise run for profit, and a farmer cannot reasonably 
be expected to sacrifice his livelihood, any more than an artisan can 
reasonably be asked to give his labour for nothing. 

That there is under-cultivation is, according to the author, undoubtedly 
true and practical men conversant with the business of farming find it 
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easy to fix on the three principal causes of a palpable fact. These are 
personal character, insufficient capital, and the relation between prices and 
costs of production. Of these the last is the most important. 

In manufacture, the larger the output, the smaller in proportion be- 
comes the cost of production and the cheaper the product. In agriculture, 
on the contrary, increased production can only be obtained by increased 
expenditure, and there comes a point when the larger outlay ceases to be 
remunerative. This point is mainly regulated by the prices obtainable for 
the produce, and those prices are fixed by other countries where expenses 
of cultivation are not so high. 

Mr. Prothero thus summarises his argument : Consumers may urge 
the farmer to extract the maximum from the soil in order to make food cheap. 
But he has an answer which cannot be called unreasonable. He says “ I 
cannot grow more wheat per acre, unless. I spend more money. I cannot 
charge you what the wheat actually costs me, because I have no control 
over prices. They are imposed upon me by Chicago, and depend on conditions 
which are totally different from those in this country. Therefore, the only 
thing I can do is to produce, not as much as the soil can be made to yield, 
but as much as I think I can afford. ” 

To this Mr. Prothero adds the dictum : “ Cheap food is a national 
boon ; but the price which the nation pays is the under-cultivation of land 
at home. ” 


RUSSIA. 


BLARING (Osten) : Vermogensbildung kleinbauerlicher Ans*edler in Finland (2 He 
Evolution of tJv: Sm%U Holding in Finland). Helsingfors, 1915 1 vol, in-16, pp. 527 


Home colonisation presents one of the chief problems of the economic 
life of Finland. For a long time the problem has made itself felt more and 
more throughout the whole social and economie life of the country ; so 
that in the last ten years the State has attempted with constantly increasing 
energy to find a solution. 

M. Elfring, Inspector of Colonisation in Finland, in the book indicated 
above, examines the whole home colonisation policy of the last ten years. 
Analysing carefully, from the statistical, economic and business point of 
view, a certain number of small peasant holdings, and pointing out the gener- 
al tendency shown in the formation of small holdings, he seeks to determine 
whether the policy followed up to the present time has had the effect of 
strengthening the peasant's economic position on the new land,, and whether 
the new agricultural units which have been formed are calculated to improve 
the condition of the people and diminish their needs. 

The book which contains numerous statistics and monographs (355 
pages) is in two parts. In the first the writer outlines the agricultural 
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organisation of Finland and describes the efforts in the direction of home 
colonisation made in the country. He next gives a brief description of 
the material upon which he has drawn and of his method of investigation ; 
and then deals with the distribution of capital in agricultural undertakings. 
A description of the natural and economic conditions of the peasants' 
holdings, of the peasants' mode of living and of the amount of their 
indebtedness, closes -the first part. 

In a special section the author examines the peasants’ assets and 
liabilities, the changes in their family budgets, the division of the annual 
income and interest, salaries and profits, the increase or decrease in the net 
patrimony in different centres of colonisation, classified according to the 
different factors which influence the economic position of the peasants. 

The author concludes that the building up of the patrimony of the 
peasants is undoubtedly taking place, and that the methods so far followed 
are capable of yielding good results in the future. 

We limit ourselves at present to these brief notes on the book in question, 
returning to a more detailed study of it in an early number of the Review. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BRITISH INDIA. 


PRIMARY SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO THE REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION. 


In the March number of the Review we dealt with that part of the 
recently published Report of the Committee on Co-operation which relates to 
the constitution and working of Central and Provincial Banks. It was to 
the situation of such central financing institutions that the attention of 
the Committee was specially directed, and for the most part, it is to these 
institutions that the Committee's recommendations relate. It is obvious, 
however, as the Committee say in their Report, that " the financial stability 
of the higher class of bank, though dependent on many considerations 
peculiar to that class, must always in the ultimate resort be dependent upon 
the soundness of the primary societies on which the whole structure rests. ” 
It is for this reason that the Committee reviewed very carefully the present 
position of the primary societies ; and in the following pages we wish to 
present somewhat briefly the Committee's findings and criticisms under the 
three heads of (i) The constitution, and management of primary societies, 
(2) The composition and employment of their capital, and (3) The arrange- 
ments for their inspection and audit. 


§ 1 . The constitution and management of primary societies. 

It may perhaps be worth while noting that the name Primary n 
society is used for the first time in the nomenclature of the Indian co-op- 
erative movement precisely in the present Report. In all official returns 
societies are classified as Agricultural, Non- Agricultural or Central ; in the 
Report the term Primary " is used to denote the first two classes. The 
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number of Primary societies in India at the date of the Committee's enquiry 
was 14,566, of which 13,715 were Agricultural societies. 

Ordinarily — it must be borne in mind that we are presenting through- 
out the opinions of the Committee — there should be one society to one 
village and one village to one society, but the law allows that the members 
of one tribe, class, caste or occupation may form a single society even if they 
do not reside in the same village. Often, too, a group of villages will form a 
suitable unit for the formation of a society. The essential principle to be 
followed is clear — that the members should be “ so closely in touch with 
one another that they are willing to be, and can be both in name and in 
fact, jointly responsible. ” The average membership of an Agricultural 
society is 41, the average by provinces varying from only 16 in the Central 
Provinces to 91 in Coorg. The members are for the most part small peasant 
owners and occupancy tenants. There is in some parts a slight tendency 
to exclude poor but deserving persons of the artisan or labourer class, and 
this may occasionally work hardship However, there would be great dan- 
ger in forcing the present members to accept the poorer classes, and all that 
can be done with advantage is to teach the members the principles of 
selection and leave them to decide in individual cases. 

Great caution needs to be exercised in granting registration. The 
Registrar should in every case call for, a full report from the organisers 
and should ascertain (1) whether the proposed members have really 
assimilated the principles of co-operation, (2) whether they appear to 
be too involved in debt to make -*a society successful (and for this pur- 
pose a statement showing, though not in great detail, the assets and liabi- 
lities of intending members should be submitted), (3) whether adequate work- 
ing capital is available in the movement, (4) whether the applicants are men 
of good character, and the village as a w r hole free from the taint of litigious- 
ness, (5) whether means are at hand to provide for the necessary supervision 
of societies when formed. The Registrar should also inform himself as to 
the suitability of the secretary proposed. It is not essential that the 
Secretary should be a member of the society, and there is no objection to his 
receiving some remuneration for his services. As far as possible, his duties 
should be purely clerical. 

Two question of considerable importance have arisen in connection 
with the organisation of societies, namely, (1) whether special powers should 
be conferred on societies to enable them to ascertain accurately the debts 
of their members, and (2) whether it is right for the society, to pa}?* off the 
whole of the ascertained debts of an applicant for membership on his entry 
into the society. 

With regard to the first, the case which calls for action is that of a 
creditor who refuses to supply a statement of the debt due to him, and there 
is no objection in principle to giving the societies power to call for such a 
statement, and legislation in this sense might be tried experimentally. The 
case of an applicant for membership who wilfully conceals his indebted- 
ness should not arise, since ex hypothesi the members of a society should be 
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sufficiently well acquainted with the circumstances of their neighbours to 
prevent the election of a debtor of this type. 

On the whole it is not advisable that a society should pay off the debts 
of a member on election. If the creditors are importunate no other course 
may be practicable ; but it is much better that the society should assist the 
member to pay off his debts gradually and by his own exertions. A soci- 
ety, by assuming the whole burden of prior debt without any contribution 
of effort from the member himself, may do much to weaken the man's 
strength of character. 

It is sometimes argued that, as only an infinitesimal part of the agricul- 
tural population is at present included in co-operative societies, an energ- 
etic propaganda should be undertaken to extend the movement. This seems 
to the Committee to be inadvisable. In many parts of India, as things are, 
it would be quite impossible to arrange for the proper supervision of soci- 
eties, and it would be inviting disaster, therefore, to form societies there. 
It is much better that the movement from now onward should spread 
gradually by the force of example, and that the Registrars, following a 
policy of concentration and caution, should seek to improve the quality of 
societies rather than add to their number. 


§ 2. The composition and employment of capital. 


The capital .of agricultural 
follows : — 


societies is composed approximately as 


Lakhs of rupees 


Shares 

Deposits 

Loans 

Reserves 


49.00 
7243 

247.10 

24.00 


The societies have a small source of income in entrance fees for which 
no figures are available. The fees charged are small and there is no evidence 
that charging a fee has in any case tended to exclude poor men from the 
societies. The Committee does not consider it a matter of any importance 
whether they are levied or not. 


Shares . 

In six provinces share capital is of sufficient importance to be consid- 
ered an integral part o fthe system. These provinces are Madras, United 
Provinces, Punjab, Burma, Coorg and Ajmer. In certain of the societies 
in Burma the shares are of Rs, 10 each ; in Coorg they are of Rs. 10 or Rs. 20 ; 
in Ajmer jRs. 5 ; and in Madras, one rupee only. All these shares are as 
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a rule payable on admission and give no right to participation in any profits 
which may be earned. In the Punj ab, in the United Provinces and in a large 
number of the societies in Burma shares have a face value of from Rs. io 
to Rs, ioo and are payable by yearly or half-yearly instalments spread over 
ten years. At the end of the ten years the shares are usually withdrawable, 
and in all three provinces, after ten years, three-fourths of the annual profits 
are distributed among the shareholders in proportion to their paid-up shares. 
During the ten years, in the United Provinces and Burma, the whole 
of the profits earned are carried to the reserve fund ; in the Punjab during 
the same period only a quarter of the profits are carried to the reserves and 
the balance is distributed among the members in the form of new shares. 

These somewhat elaborate share systems are open to certain criticisms. 
The original shareholders may be tempted to limit the admission of new 
members, and in any case their admission is made difficult by the fact 
that the older members, by their payments, have acquired something 
in the nature of a vested right in the future profits of the society. If a new 
member on admission be required to pay up the same amount of share cap- 
ital as has been paid up by the older members the result will be to exclude 
poor men from membership. Further, the withdrawal of share capital 
after ten years may prove inconvenient to the society ; and, lastly, as the 
number of shareholders increases the value of the dividends received by the 
later members will probably be less than that of the dividends which the 
earlier members received. 

Ordinarily a maximum dividend on shares should be fixed, and may 
suitably be the ordinary rate charged by a society on its -loans. 

Shares or instalments on shares are sometimes deducted from loans 
granted to members. The practice is not uncommon in Europe, and though 
theoretically it may be open to objection, there is no sufficient reason for 
insisting on its discontinuance. 


Deposits . 

Co-operative societies have so far not been very successful in attract- 
ing deposits. Whereas in Germany more than 87 per cent, of the working 
capital of the Raiffeisen societies consists of deposits, in India the cor- 
responding percentage is only 18. In some provinces a certain proportion 
of members’ deposits consists of compulsory deposits which members are 
required to make at stated intervals, but in the opinion of the Committee 
small instalment shares are preferable to a compulsory deposit system, as 
a means of inculcating thrift. Deposits are probably made as a rule for 
one year, though no detailed statistics are available. In a few cases deposits 
are accepted at call, but it would be advisable to refuse deposits on these 
terms, at least for some time to come. The only exception which might 
profitably be made is in the case of savings deposits which, with the object 
of encouraging thrift, might be accepted repayable at call, a few day’s notice 
being required for each withdrawal. 
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Though there is at present little likelihood of local societies borrowing 
an excessive amount, yet it is necessary that each society’s borrowing 
power should be assessed at a definite sum either by the Union or by the 
Central Bank. 

Normally the deposits are repaid with commendable punctuality, and 
even after the outbreak of the present war societies have, with very few 
exceptions, repaid such depositors as claimed withdrawal. 


Loans. 

Primary societies make use of loans from four sources : (i) from Govern- 
ment, (2) from Central and Provincial Banks, (3) from other societies, and 
(4) from private individuals and institutions. The amount of capital in 
lakhs of rupees from the first three sources is as follows : Government 
7.87, Provincial and Central Banks 216.80, Other Societies 22.43 

A loan from one primary society to another requires the sanction of the 
Registrar, and the Committee recommend that sanction for direct loans 
should rarely be given. The practice of lending directly is likely to lead to 
some confusion of liabilities which would make it a difficult matter for the 
Central Bank of the district to forecast the calls that will be made upon it. 

Loans from individuals are not distinguished in the returns from 
deposits from non-members, and the principles which should govern the 
receipt of deposits apply with equal force to the acceptance of such loans. 


Proportion of Capital owned by Societies. 

The proportion of the total working capital which is owned by the soci- 
eties is, for the whole of British India, 22.3 per cent. This is exclusive of 
members’ deposits, and if these be included the proportion rises to 31.4 per 
cent. The Committee in this connection say : “ It is in our opinion most 
advisable that the growth of this form of capital which conduces so greatly 
to the financial stability of societies, should be encouraged in every way, 
partly by the issue of shares, but chiefly by the building up of reserve funds, 
with the help of a large margin of interest, and we have no sympathy with 
the view which has in one province been put before us, that this class of 
income should be discouraged as tending to make societies, prematurely 
independent of control. ” 


* 

s{c * 

The total borrowing powers of a society are fixed by the Central Bank 
and the Registrar, and the amount which the society can give out in loans 
is determined by this limit. In addition it is usual for the General Meeting 
to fix the limit up to which the committee may borrow without its sanction,, 
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and it is becoming increasingly the custom for the General Meeting to fix 
also the limit of each member's borrowing power. In a newly formed soci- 
ety it is a difficult matter to fix a limit to the borrowing power of individual 
members. Members join the society for the purpose of borrowing and very 
often, if not indeed normally, they wish to borrow fairly large sums at once 
for the purpose of freeing themselves from prior debt. It is to the society's 
interest to pay off the member's old debts as quickly as possible, as the mem- 
ber's economic position will thus be improved and the general credit of the 
society strengthened. When, however, most of the old debts have been 
settled it becomes comparatively easy to estimate each member’s needs 
for the agricultural work of a normal year, and to assess his credit on the 
basis of his character, his earning capacity and the value of his property. 

It has already been decided by the Government of India that it is not 
possible to restrict loans solely to productive purposes. There are certain 
social or ceremonial expenses which the Indian cultivator must incur, 
and it is preferable that to meet such expenses he should have recourse 
to his co-operative society rather than to a money lender. Fortunately 
loans for unproductive purposes form only a small proportion of the total 
loans, the bulk of which are for cultivation expenses, the purchase of cattle 
and the repayment of old debt. Minor objects for which loans are made are 
the payment of land revenue, the holding over of grain for a fair market, 
purchase of fodder, maintenance expenses, litigation, purchase of implem- 
ents, trade and education. Co-operation at present cannot be of much 
assistance in the carrying out of expensive permanent improvements on land, 
which are, however, financed by advances under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act. 

Practice with regard to the repayment of loans is not uniform. In 
Burma the byelaws classify loans as : — (a) Loans for seed, food, cultivation 
expenses and fodder, (b) Loans for the purchase of carts, or cattle, the 
liquidation of small debts, and for house-building, and (c) Loans for the 
liquidation of large debts, for the purchase or redemption of land and for 
expensive improvements. Loans of the first class must be repaid after the 
next ensuing harvest ; of the second class in 2 or 3 years ; of the third class 
in 3 or 4 years. The Committee consider that a somewhat similar classi- 
fication should be adopted for each province. 

It is not a regular practice of the societies to require sureties for loans. 
In the Central Provinces it is optional upon the part of the Committee of 
Management to insist upon sureties, and in other provinces such as Burma, 
Coorg and Assam they are required only in exceptional cases. The Commit- 
tee consider that it should be made a general rule to call for sureties and to 
proceed with rigour against a borrower's sureties in the case of his default. 

Movable property such as cattle or carts is sometimes accepted as 
security for loans and in some provinces mortgages on land are taken as col- 
lateral security in addition to sureties. There are difficulties of various kinds 
in dealing with mortgages on land and the Committee recommend that the 
practice of taking a mortgage on immovable property should be used very 
sparingly. In many cases, owing to the peculiarities of the land tenure sys- 
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tern, it is difficult to obtain a valid mortgage, and in any case a co-operative 
society would naturally always be extremely reluctant to proceed to fore- 
closure and sale. The only alternative to sale, namely that the society 
should take possession of the land for a period of years, is cumbersome. 

The first duty of a society — the point is strongly insisted upon by the 
Committee — is to build up a reserve fund, not to furnish credit at the cheap- 
est possible rates. The Indian societies are in a fortunate position in that 
there is usually a considerable margin between the rates at which they can 
borrow and the rates at which they can lend. Full advantage should be 
taken of this fact for as long a period as possible. The competition of societies 
has already compelled the village money-lenders to lower their rates, and in 
some cases this reduction has been so considerable as to compel the societies 
in their turn to lower the rates which they had established. The Govern- 
ment of India hold that so long as the rates charged by societies are below 
those charged by the outside market they cannot be regarded as excessive, 
even when they are high. The rates of interest charged on loans in the Pun- 
jab, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa are 15 per cent, or more, 
but these rates are lower — in most cases very much lower — than those 
charged by private lenders. 

With regard to the repayment of loans there is no attempt upon the 
part of the Committee to conceal the fact that dangerous laxities and 
irregularities exist. The Committee of Management of a society have occasion- 
ally admitted that they take little trouble to recover the principal sum so 
long as the interest due upon it is paid regularly. In many cases the real 
amount of the loans which are overdue cannot be ascertained with any 
accuracy. There are often quite valid reasons why a member cannot repay a 
loan on the date at which it falls due, and the Committee of Management 
is in such cases fully justified in granting an extension ; and, a loan so 
extended is, quite properly, not classed as overdue. But it is very desirable 
to know what loans for which extensions have been granted have in fact 
become overdue; and this is seldom shown in the accounts. Further there have 
been revealed many cases of what are really fictitious repayments. A mem- 
ber repays a loan, and immediately takes out a new loan. The danger is 
obvious. A loan should be repaid out of the proceeds of its employment. 
Where a borrower nominally repays a loan and immediately contracts 
another he may actually have made his repayment, not out of his earnings or 
profits, but with money borrowed for the occasion from a money-lender 
and immediately repaid out of the proceeds of the second loan which he 
contracts with the society. In such cases there is no effective repayment, 
merely a paper adjustment of the loan, which the Committee characterises 
as "an insidious and dangerous irregularity. " 

* 

* * 

The proper size of the reserve fund and the proper method of employ- 
ing it are matters which have given rise to a great deal of discussion in the 
Indian co-operative movement and upon which there is still considerable 
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diversity of opinion. The Act lays down that a registered society must put 
at least one-fourth of its net profits to a reserve fund and in the case of 
limited liability societies the reserve fund usually consists solely of this 
minimum. The Act also provides that in unlimited liability societies no 
division of profits shall be made without the sanction of the hocal Govern- 
ment, which may also issue rules providing for the formation and maintenance 
of reserve funds and for the investment of any funds under the control of a 
society. In practice unlimited liability societies carry the whole of their 
profits to the reserve fund. For the whole of the agricultural societies in 
India the reserve fund is equal to 5.9 per cent, of the total liabilities, the 
percentage in the separate provinces varying from 3 per cent, in the Central 
Provinces to 13.3 per cent, in Assam and 15 per cent, in the small province 
of Coorg. 

Generally speaking the reserve fund is regarded as intended to meet 
unforeseen losses and to serve as security for borrowings, but the fund is of 
special importance as being the only part of the working capital of which the 
society has the use free of interest. Obviously, therefore, if the society can 
utilise the reserve fund in making loans to members the business will be 
exceptionally profitable. In practice the reserve fund is invested in diff- 
erent ways, sometimes being invested in Government securities which are 
lodged with a Provincial Bank, sometimes being invested wholly or in part 
in outside securities and sometimes being employed, like other assets, in 
making loans to members. The Committee are of opinion that, all things 
considered, it is desirable that primary societies should use the fund in loans 
to members, provided that they can make arrangements with the Central 
Bank for such fiuid resources as they need. Since the deposits from non- 
members in primary societies are small in amount, the necessity of providing 
fiuid resources is not very great, while it is very desirable that the societies 
should build up as large a reserve fund as possible and the best means of 
achieving this is to invest their surplus assets in the most remunerative 
method open to them, namely, in making loans to their own members. 


§ 3. Inspection and audit. 

The Co-operative Societies Act prescribes that every society shall be 
audited at least once a year by the Registrar or some person authorised by 
him. In addition, provision is made for an “ enquiry ” or “ inspection ” 
to be made into the affairs of a society under special circumstances, but no 
arrangements are made for continuous supervision, nor is any legislative 
provision necessary. Before registering a new society the Registrar is 
expected to satisfy himself that the Committee of Management clearly 
recognises its responsibility and that the promoters intend to take an interest 
in the society after its formation. The Registrar is ultimately responsible, 
not merely for the carrying out of the compulsory audit and occasional 
inspections, but for the whole efficiency of the movement, and it is his duty, 
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therefore, to make such provision as is within his power for the continuous 
supervision and control of societies. 

For the due carrying out of his duties the Registrar is usually provided 
with one or more joint or assistant Registrars. The Committee consider 
that the controlling staff needs to be considerably increased and suggest 
that ordinarily a minimum of one Registrar or J oint Registrar for each thous- 
and societies is necessary. They suggest also that the charge of a Regis- 
trar or Joint Registrar should be regarded as equivalent to the charge of a 
District in importance. 

The Act lays down that the regular audit shall include an examination 
of overdue debts and a valuation of assets and liabilities. The Committee 
think that the audit should extend beyond the bare requirements of the Act 
and that it should, for instance, be the duty of the auditor to notice any 
instance in which the Act, rules or byelaws have been infringed ; to verify 
the cash balance and certify the correctness of the accounts ; to ascertain 
that loans are made fairly, for proper periods and objects, and on good 
security; to examine repayments in order to check improper extensions ; and 
generally to see that the society is working on sound lines and that the 
Committee, the officers, and the ordinary members understand their duties 
and responsibilities. 

The Committee while insisting that the audit of societies shall remain 
always under Government control, does not consider it necessary that the 
entire auditing staff shall be Government servants. Co-operative institu- 
tions already employ a certain number of inspectors and auditors, and the 
best plan would be fpr original audits to be carried out by the staff main- 
tained by co-operative institutions and for independent audits to be carried 
out at perhaps longer intervals by the Government staff* 
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SOURCES : 

J A VAR VERSE AGEN VAN DE VEREENIGING CENTRAAL BUREAU VOOR SOCIALE ADVIEZEN, II, IV, 
VII- XVI (1915) (Annual Report of the Central Bureau of Social Intelligence for the years 11, 
IV, VII to XVI [1915]) : Amsterdam, 1901, 1903, 1906-1915. 

Centraal Bureau voor Sociale adviezen (Central Bureau of Social Intelligence ) *. Organi- 
sation : Sendees. Amsterdam, 1910. 


§ I, ThE^ BSTABIylSHMKNT OF THIS BUREAU. 

The “ Central Bureau voor Sociale Adviezen 0 (Central Bureau of Social 
Intelligence) was founded by private initiative. In an article published in 
the “ Sociaal Weekblad" ( Weekly Social Journal) — issue of November 
19th., 1898 — Dr. J. C. Eringaard, then holding an important position in 
the Netherland Yeast and Alcohol Factory (Nederland sche Gist - en Spiritus- 
fabrick) at Delft, the well known undertaking promoted by the late M, J. C. 
van Marken, who was always at the head of the social movement in Holland, 
alluded to the large number of cases “ where working men, working-men's 
unions or employers' unions who were wishful of founding a mutual aid 
society or a co-operative distributive or productive society but did not 
feel themselves capable of drawing up the necessary schemes, sought to 
obtain information from competent persons, who were well-known for their 
experience and knowledge of the subject in question and who generally were 
very ready to give their assistance." “ In order to obtain this expert advice," 
he wrote, “ it is usually necessary to be in touch with these experienced per- 
sons who have the requisite knowledge ; unfortunately it is always possible 
that they cannot give really adequate assistance on account of want of time. 
To whom can one turn in this case ? " 

In order to provide an answer to this last question, Dr. Eringaard sug- 
gested the foundation of a society having the greatest possible number of 
members, and with a paid secretary, who would do all the work in his 
power and obtain the assistance of experts where his own experience or 
knowledge was insufficient. 
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The members of the Bureau would have the right to gratuitous in- 
formation, the Bureau being specialty at the service of working-men’s 
organisations, to which it would furnish information, gratuitously or for 
payment ; it would also publish from time to time pamphlets, reports 
and social statistics. 

At the end of his article, Dr. Eringaard asked all who approved of his 
idea to inform him of the fact in writing. About a hundred persons replied : 
encouraged by this success, Dr. Eringaard, together with M. J. C. van 
Marken and M. M. W. F. Treub, a Professor of the University of Amster- 
dam, called together a meeting of the persons interested, in order to discuss 
with them the realisation of the idea which he had originated. At the meet- 
ing, which was held on December 27th., 1898, at Utrecht, it was decided 
to found a Society with the following objects : 

(a) To furnish information relating to institutions and regulations 
dealing with the interests of working men ; 

(b) To collect and tabulate data 011 this subject ; 

(c) To form a library. 

A provisional committee was nominated ; to this was entrusted the 
drawing up of draft rules. The society was to have its headquarters in 
Amsterdam. 

The provisional committee published a circular ( J anuary 1899) setting 
forth the basis of the proposed society, insisting specialty upon its political 
neutrality, and inviting the public to enrol themselves as members. This 
attempt was not, however, crowned with great success. During the month 
of April, 167 persons had become members and the total annual subscrip- 
tions amounted to 1,793 florins, while a sum of 970 florins had been offered 
to defray the preliminary expenses. 

The provisional committee were of opinion that these relatively un- 
satisfactory results were chiefly due to the fact that they had omitted to 
publish an estimate of the expenses. A second circular was, therefore, 
published in April, again asking, and more insistently, that all persons 
interested in social questions should show their sympathy by becoming 
members of the new institution and informing them that, according to the 
budget drawn up by the committee, from 6,ooo to 7,000 florins would be 
required to cover the annual expenditure. 

The circular was also sent to those persons who were already members, 
and they v/ere requested to try and form local propagandist committees. 
Thanks to these committees, the number of members rose in June to 338 
while the annual subscriptions amounted to 2,871 florins and the donations 
to 1,327 florins. 

The foundation of the society made a great advance, thanks to the 
Maatschappij tot Nut van’t Algemeen (Society for the General Interest) 
which granted to it, at the suggestion of its Central Committee, the sum 
of 2,000 florins. 

In the meantime, it seemed that many persons hesitated to become 
members before knowing who would be the Director of the Bureau. 

The provisional committee, therefore, set to work to choose a Director. 
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This was not an easy matter, since the post to be offered was somewhat pre- 
carious. Prof. Treub then said that he was willing to give up some of his 
work and to place at the disposal 'of the Bureau the spare time thus obtained, 
if the committee could assure him the post of Director for at least three 
years, pay him a minimum salary of 2,000 florins annually and give him an 
employe to assist him in his work. 

As a result of this proposal, the provisional committee appealed a 
third time to the public. This appeal met with success, the annual subscrip- 
tions in September rose to 5,000 florins, while donations to the value of 
4,000 florins were given to defray the preliminary expenses. The provisional 
committee invited all the members to a meeting held at Amsterdam on 
September nth., 1899, at which the rules were adopted in conformity 
with the draft. M. W. W. F. Treub, Doctor of law and Professor of 
political economy and of statistics at Amsterdam, was appointed Director. 
On October 1st., 1899, ke entered upon his duties. 


§ 2. Organisation of the bureau. 

(a) Management . 

In conformity with Rule 10, the management is in the hands of a 
committee of 9 persons. The Director of the Bureau is at the same time 
the Secretary of the Committee. He has a right to speak, but not to 
vote. The General Meeting elects the members of the Committee on 
the nomination of two persons for each vacant place. In selecting persons 
for nomination an effort is made, as far as possible, to secure that repre- 
sentatives of the most important political parties shall become members 
of the Committee. 

The Director is entrusted with the Administration of the Bureau. He 
is appointed for three years by the General Meeting and is immediately 
eligible for re-election. The Committee supervises the work of the Director, 
who, however, has much liberty of action and is very independent. 

The information furnished, either by the Director himself, or by his 
assistant, for whose work he is responsible, circulates regularly among the 
members of the Committee, in order that they may have cognizance of 
it and, when necessary, make any remarks, thereby exercising their con- 
trol. 

An assistant, nominated by the Director with the consent of the Com- 
mittee, works under his direction and responsibility. There is no exact 
division of labour between the Director and his assistant. With some ex- 
ceptions, the information is generally supplied by whichever of the two 
has the most time to attend to the matter. 
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(b) Information Given by Committees of Experts. 

All questions are answered in writing. In the case of very important 
communications, replies are not made to the enquires until they have 
been revised by a committee of experts, who inform the Director as to 
their views on the subject. The Director, as a result of their criticism, has 
often made somewhat important changes in the drafts written in the 
Bureau. 

These committees of experts are nominated by the Bureau, which 
tries as far as possible to select experts of different professions. Their col- 
laboration is gratuitous. 

The drafts submitted for their opinion pass from one member to an- 
other, in such a manner that each expert has cognizance of the remarks 
of his colleagues. Only in very urgent cases does each member receive a 
separate copy of the memorandum. 

Later, the Bureau communicates to the Committee the different remarks 
to which the draft has given rise. 

The Director presides over all the committees, and decides with what 
questions they shall deal when the committees themselves express no spe- 
cial wishes. If there are questions that cannot be decided by correspond- 
ence, a meeting is called. This has, however, only occurred once and at the 
request of the Committee for Working-men's Associations which wished to 
define its position regarding a question that had arisen as the result of an 
application. 

There are 7 Committees, dealing respectively with : 

(1) Working-men's Associations. 

(2) Institutions connected with Industrial and Commercial Under- 
takings. 

(3) Co-operation. 

(4) Workmen's Dwellings 

(5) Credit Banks. 

(6) Contracts of Working-men directly or indirectly employed in 
the service of the Public Authorities. 

(7) Mutual Aid Societies. 


(c) Documentation . 

There is, in addition, a Documents Committee, the object of which 
is to collect, in order to prevent their loss, all the documents dealing with 
the history of 'Working-men's Associations in Holland. This Committee 
was, however, more important at first, when it was necessary to collect 
all that had been published in the past, while now it has only to keep the 
collection up to date. For this reason, the library undertakes this work to 
a constantly increasing extent. 
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The other committees are also regularly consulted, although their 
task has likewise decreased, now that they have drawn up replies to a num- 
ber of important questions. 


(d) The Library. 

The Bureau possesses a library. The nucleus of this was formed by 
the Director, who made a loan of all the books and periodicals in his col- 
lection which might be useful to the Bureau. The Society for the General 
Interest followed his example by giving all the books that were more suitable 
to the Bureau library than to their own. The collection is constantly increas- 
ing, by donation as well as by purchase. 

The publications of the Dutch Ministries and of the Ministries of foreign 
countries, and those of the different Labour Bureaux and of other official 
institutions are sent regularly to the library. It also receives any docu- 
ments relating to the social work of the various towns and communes, 
the publications of Trade 1 Unions, Employers' Organisations and other 
organisations. 

The library contained at the end of 1909, 12,745 volumes ; it also pos- 
sessed 788 reviews, or bulletins, and 20 newspapers. The collection is 
continually increasing, but there are no data on this subject. On several 
occasions, readers have stated that they have found in the library books 
that they have sought in vain everywhere else. 

The number of books borrowed and of those consulted in the library 
itself is, always growing larger. 


(e) Newspaper Cuttings . 

The section of newspaper cuttings forms an important part of the 
library. Almost immediately after the installation of the Bureau, cut- 
tings began to be taken from different newspapers and periodicals, as well 
as from the reports and communications which were considered to be of 
importance. These extracts are all catalogued systematically and form 
a very valuable source of information for all persons wishing to make a 
special study of any social question. 

The Bureau receives many newspapers gratis. 


(f) Monographs. 

In addition to affording information, the Bureau carries out the no less 
important work of publishing monographs on social questions. Unfortun- 
ately, since the resources at its disposal are small, the great cost of these 
publications does not permit of the Bureau devoting as much attention 
to this part of its programme as it would have liked to have done. The 
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monographs published have been written either by the staff of the Bureau 
or by persons who have kindly placed their time and talents at the disposal 
of the Bureau for this purpose. 

The following are the titles of the publications of the Bureau : 

Rapport over geschiedenis, inhoud en werking van bepalingen betref- 
fende minimum-loon en maximum-arbeidsduur in bestekken voor bouw 7 - 
werken, met drie supplementen (. Report on the History, Contents and Results 
of Regulations dealing with the Minimum Wage , and Maximum Working Day 
in the Conditions for Public Contracts for the Construction of Buildings , with 
three supplements). 

Catalogus der Documenten-Commissie (Catalogue of the Documents' 
Committee). 

Klein-industrieen ten platten lande (Small Rural Industries ) . 

Nitgifre van gemeentegronden in erfpacht (Report on the Tenure of 
Communal Land in Emphyteusis). 

Catalogus der bibliotheek, i e en 2 e deel. (Catalogue of the Library , 
Vols. I and II). 

Gezondheids- en Vacantiekolonien in Nederland (Holiday Colonies in 
Holland) . 

Handleiding voor Woningbouwvereenigigen (Manual for the Use of 
Building Societies). 

De Cooperative Verbruiksvereeniging (The Co-operative Distributive 
Society). 


§ 3. Finances. 


The resources of the Bureau consist of : 

(a) A very small capital sum resulting from the various donation 
made to it at the time of its establishment, or since that date. This cap- 
ital, however, is gradually decreasing on account of the annual deficits in 
the balance of the institution. 

(b) The annual subscriptions of the members ( 1 ) tha tis to say, ordin- 
ary members, working-men’s associations (including trade unions) other 
associations, and donors. 


(1} The minimum subscription for ordinary members is 5 florins, which can be compounded 
for by a single payment of 100 florins ; the annual subscription for working-men’s associations 
and associations deemed by the Committee to be analogous is, in the case of associations with 
less than 100 members, 1 florin; when the associations have from 100 to 250 members, the 
subscription is 2 50 florins; those with from 500 to 1,000 members subscribe 10 florins, while 
associations containing over 1,000 members pay an annual subscription of 20 florins. This last 
subscription, which can be compounded for by a single payment of 500 florins, is the contri- 
bution paid by all the other members, with the exception of the donors, who subscribe 2. 50 flor- 
ins per annum The members of trade associations may use the library on making an indiv- 
idual payment of 0.25 florin per annum, 
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(c) The Payments for Information. Information is not usually given 
gratis ; the charges made, however, are adapted to the means of the en- 
quirers, and the Committee may even furnish information for nothing, 
which it does in the case of persons of small means. The principle of the 
Bureau is to never refuse information, even when the enquirers cannot 
pay an adequate sum. 

(i d ) Grants. The State makes to the Bureau a grant of 3,500 
florins per annum. Many towns also give it a grant varying from 10 to 500 
florins. 

This income does not, however, enable the Bureau to meet its expenses. 
It has always been in want of money, and this deficiency has had an effect 
upon all its work ; it cannot extend its operations, the library is badly housed 
and its organisation is hindered. 


§ 4. Uegae assistance for the indigent. 

Since 1912, the Central Bureau of Social Intelligence has been associat- 
ed with a new institution — the Bureau of Tegal Assistance for the Indi- 
gent. This institution, which is supported by grants from the Municipality 
of Amsterdam and from the State, became at once popular. The Municipality 
makes it a grant of 4,750 florins and provides it with premises, heating and 
lighting, while the State gives it a subsidy of 200 florins. The institution 
has often had occasion to exchange opinions with similar bureaux in Den- 
mark, Germany, Austria, Switzerland and the United States. 


§ 5. The effect of the war. 

The great War had no sooner broken out, than an important decrease 
was noticed in the number of applications for advice. The bureau drew up 
gratuitously for the municipalities a model scheme of regulations of which 
the Communes stood in great need, on account of the special unemployment 
legislation due to the War. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 


THE MIIyK- INDUSTRY AND CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN POMERANIA IN 1913. — 
Mottem Zeitung, Berlin, January 2nd., 191-",. 


All the reports concerning the milk industry in 1913 agree in showing 
that owing to the good condition of the pasturage and the abundance of 
the fodder-crops, the quantity of milk delivered at the dairies in almost all 
parts of Germany was above that of the two preceding years. The general 
scarcity of milk in 1911 was due to the extreme dryness of the year as well 
as to the prevalence of foot and mouth disease and the consequences were 
seriously felt in 1912. As a result the price of milk and of the produce 
derived from milk rose considerably. The abundant supply of 1913, fol- 
lowing upon such conditions, brought back prices towards their former 
level. The insecurity of the political situation, too, as well as the general 
economic Repression, have had an unfavourable effect on the market. 

Whilst in 1912 the average price of butter amounted, according to the 
official quotations in Berlin to 133.37 pfg-, the average price in 1913 fell 
to 126.85 pfg- The difference of 6.52 pfg per lb. of butter is equivalent to 
a difference of *4 pfg* per kg. in the value of the milk. The situation of 
cheese was also unsatisfactory. 

Although the milk supply of 1913 was decidedly superior to that of 
the two preceding years, the statistics of 1913 show no falling off in the im- 
ports. As to cheese the imports rose from 214,446 quintals in 1912 to 
262,646 quintals in 1913. The imports of butter diminished slightly, 
from 555,530 quintals to 542,394 quintals. The imports of cream, on the 
other hand, increased, rising from 419,495 quintals to 443,745 quintals 
in 1913. 

We may estimate the milk production of Germany in 1913 at 
27,000,000,000 kg. The thirji part of this amount was probably transformed 
into butter and cheese in the butter and cheese factories. 

We have said that the milk supply of Germany in 1913 was appreciably 
greater than it had been in the two previous years. This statement, how- 
ever, must be taken in a general sense, for, in reality, there are many ex- 
ceptions, For instance, in the province of Pomerania, the co-operative 
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dairies on the Baltic coast (Districts of Koslin, Schlawe, Stolp and Uauen- 
burg) made relatively less butter and cheese than in 1912. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. In the months of May and June drought con- 
stantly prevailed, with hard frosts at night which were very prejudicial 
to meadows and pastures and to the clover fields. The first cutting of grass 
and clover was very poor ; in July, persistent rains set in and only a part 
of the hay crop could be saved in good condition. The want of pasturage in 
spring, the insufficiency of green fodder in summer, and in winter of good 
clover hay and dry fodder from the permanent pasture had a very unfavour- 
able effect on the milk production. Many herds, too, were affected by disease. 

During the year the number of dairies, co-operative and otherwise, 
increased by thirteen. 

Of every 1000 cows in Pomerania 407 belong to members of co-op- 
erative dairies, of which there are 224. Besides these there are still 162 pri- 
vate dairies and 69 belonging to estates making a total of 456 dairies in 
Pomerania. 

Of the 224 co-operative dairies, 210 were in full work in 1913; the others 
were but recently founded and the buildings were not quite finished. The 
milk made into butter, cheese, etc., in these 210 co-operative dairies in 1913 
amounted to about 375,000,000 kg. of which 250,000,000 came from 130 co- 
operative dairies belonging to the Dairy Federation of the Province of Po- 
merania. The quantity of the milk that annually passes through the 164 pri- 
vate dairies and the 6 estate dairies may be estimated at 100,000,000 kg. 
Thus every year about 475,000,000 kg. of milk are utilised in the dairies of 
Pomerania. 

The greater part of the Pomeranian butter goes to Berlin, a small quan- 
tity to Upper Silesia and Saxony. Many dairies also have an important 
retail trade partly carried on through the post. 

The Federation of North German Dairies ( Verkaufsverband Norddeut- 
scher Molkereien in Beflin) contained, at the end of 1913, 77 affiliated soci- 
eties, holding 730 shares. The total business done by this Federation in 
the year amounted to 15,720,852 marks, of which 11,280,589 marks was 
wholesale business and 4,430,263 marks retail business. In the system of 
classification 0.03 % of the butter belonged to class “ ef ” (extra fine), 
42.25 % to class “ FF ” (superfine), 48.50 % to to class " f ” (fine), 8,50% to 
class f< z ” (2nd. quality), 0.70 % to class a ” (medium quality) and 0.20 % 
to class “ VI ' ' * (inferior quality) . The prices obtained during the year were 
on an average 130 \\ 3 pfg. for superfine butter, and 129 for fine, against 
124 s / 4 to 126 3 / 4 for the first class according to the Berlin quotations. The 
Federation after allowing large sums for depreciation, realised a net 
profit of 17,346.73 marks for the year. The capital is at present 565,400 
marks. 

Of the 145 co-operative dairies affiliated to the Dairy Federation of 
Pomerania, 126 published reports for 1913. They delivered 194,862,813 
kg. of milk and 6,085,215 kg. of cream corresponding to 38,249,861 kg. of 
milk, making an average of 1,850000 kg. of milk per dairy, and a daily 
average of 5,068 kg. (4,955 in the preceding year). 
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Four of these co-operative dairies receive more than 5 million kg. 
of milk, sis receive between 4 and 5 millions, 10 between 3 and 4 millions, 
24 between 2 and 3 millions, 39 from one to 2 millions, 15 from 3 / 4 of a million 
to one million, 21 from % to 3 / 4 of a million, 6 from % to % million and one 
less than 250,000. 

The average percentage of butter-fat, according to the yield of butter, 
was 2.91 to 3 % in 5 dairies; 3.01 to 3.10 % in 17 ; 3.11 to 3.20 in 37 ; 
3.21 to 3.30 % in 31 ; 3.31 to 3.40 % in 27 ; 341 to 3-50% in six; 3.51 to 
3.60 % in two ; and 3.61 to 3.70 % in another. 

Whole milk to the quantity of 12,498,820 kg. valued at 1,875,030 marks 
was disposed of by sale ; 2,672,155 kg. worth 327,651.30 marks, was made 
into cheese, 116,120 kg. (11,971.15 marks) were consumed by the working 
staff and the remainder, 179,575,718 kg. was skimmed. 233.006 kg. of cream 
were sold for 283,573.41 marks and 13,393 kg. of the value of 16,204.37 
marks were delivered to the members of the societies. Thus there was a 
total of 246,399 kg. of the value of 299,777.78 marks. 

The remainder of the cream produced 15,174,243 lbs. of butter, to which 
may be added 19,437 lbs. purchased. 

The butter was disposed of thus : 


Sold wholesale 

„ retail 

Consigned to milk suppliers . 

„ „ employes. . . . 

Balance 


I*bs. 

Value in Marks. 

9.716,234 

12,112,177.85 

3,166,914 

4.365.387-54 

2,211,844 

2,808,408.89 

30,754 

36,034.03 

79,422 

93,265.67 


Total . . . 15,205,168 19,415,273.98 


Wholesale prices varied from 117.51 to 133.81 marks ; the average being 
124.66 marks. The general average — wholesale and retail — ranged from 
120.09 to 136.70 marks, giving an average of 127.69 marks per 50 kgs. at the 
dairy. 

Of skimmed milk and buttermilk 6,446,654 kg. were sold, to the value 
of 283,446.83 marks. 7,635,295 kg. of skimmed milk of the value of 235,384.90 
marks were used for the making of minor produce such as cheese, caseine, 
etc. The surplus produce of these kinds was handed back to the milk-sup- 
pliers. If we count these residues as well as the quantity of skimmed milk 
according to the amount of cream delivered (85 %) at 3 pfg., these 
192,547,2x3 kg. give a sum of 5,770,253.22 marks. Taken altogether the 
receipts amounted to 28,118,790.06 marks for 232.642.825 kg. that is 12.13 
pfg. per kg. of milk. 

Taking account of every surplus, the net value of the milk comes to 11.02 
pfg. per kg. or 11.35 pfg- per litre of milk containing 3.12 % of butter-fat. 
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The receipts to meet expenditure, and depreciation and to yield a pro- 
fit are : 


i. Subsidy to cover expenses (. Kostenpfennig - 


beitrag) 

2. Other receipts 

• 2,247,975.39 

644,333.34 

marks 

,, 

Total . . 

. 2,892,307.73 

marks 

These have been divided as follows : 



1. Working expenses 

2. Expenses of management 

3. Manufacture and despatch of butter . . . 

4. Dairy products to employes 

5. Various 

704,560.18 
. 1,117,127.79 

325,364.35 

47. 0 *9-55 

15,227.29 

marks 

>, 

n 

)> 

Total . . 

. 2,209,299.16 

marks 


This gives an average of 94.97 pfg. per 100 kg of milk (1921 : 95.36 pfg.). 
123 dairies ended the year with a profit of 695,832.56 marks, while in three 
dairies the expenses (Kostenpfennig) were not covered by the sum grant- 
ed for the purpose. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE IRISH AGRICULTURAL WHOLESALE SOCIETY. — Irish Homestead , No. 8, February 
19th., 19x6. 

The balance sheet for 1915 of this Society (the trading federation of 
the Irish agricultural co-operative societies) shows that a remarkable in- 
crease in its business took place in that year. Its sales amounted to 
£375,379 in 1915 as compared with £268,384 in 1914, The net profit 
in 1915 was £3,343. This will be distributed as follows : 5 per cent, 
interest on ordinary shares, £250 ; 5 per cent, interest on preference shares, 
£350; to reserve fund, £1,000; to excess profits reserve (that is, to pro- 
vide for the war taxation on war profits), £1,000 ; to, writing off rolling 
stock, £110 ; to extensions account, £500, carrying forward to next ac- 
counts £133. 

To cope with the expansion of its trade in the South of Ireland, the 
Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society has established a new depot at Dime- 
rick, which was formally opened on February 9th. At this depot will be 
stocked agricultural machinery, creamery requisites, seeds, feeding-stuffs, 
etc,, while provision will be made for the marketing of eggs and poultry. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES TO AN ARMY DIVI- 
SION. — C o-opcratne AVu's, No 7, February 12th , 10 16 — Unpublished memoranda and 
correspondence forwarded to the Internatioul Institute of Agriculture by the Agricultural 
Organisation Society 


An interesting and successful experiment has been made by the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society in organising the supply of fruit and veget- 
ables to an x\rmy Division. By official request the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society sent its Fruit and Market Produce Expert in October to 
study the conditions under which fruit and vegetables were being obtained 
by the various units of a Division stationed at Bedford, and to make sug- 
gestions for their improvement by collective action. 

The expert found complete want of uniformity in the quality and price of 
the produce and entire absence of any co-operation between two units 
in the purchasing of the necessary supplies. In one store he saw potatoes 
which had been purchased at 70 5. per ton and at the very next store pota- 
toes of the same variety, but of inferior quality, which had been purchased* 
at 90s. per ton. He saw some cabbage of very poor quality which had 
cost 10^. per dozen ; at another store, he saw cabbage that had cost 5 d. per 
dozen, and one cabbage of this lot would have weighed at least as much as 
twelve of the more expensive lot. The price of carrots varied from 3s. to 
5s. per cwt ; turnips, is. 6 d. to 4s. Sd. per cwt., and English onions, 9s. 4 d. 
to 14s. per cwt. The samples of carrots, turnips and onions which he in- 
spected would not have found a ready sale on the London markets and the 
average prices were in excess of London prices. 

At the suggestion of the expert, a scheme of collective action was 
adopted. A store and office were acquired at Bedford, near the Midland 
Railway Goods Station, where supplies are received for issuing to the units 
on each Friday, the principal issuing day. 

The staff regularly employed consists of the Purchasing Department 
Officer, an issuer and a clerk. Occasionally it has been found necessary to 
make use of a fatigue party consisting of one non-commissioned officer and 
three men. 

Each unit sends an indent every Friday for the supplies required to be 
drawn on the following Friday. The indents are tabulated, so that the 
Department knows at once the bulked requirements of the various units. 

Each Friday morning information is received from the growers as to 
the quantities of produce they are in a position to supply, with the prices 
thereof. The Purchasing Department is thus in a position to know the 
supplies available and, if the prices are satisfactory, to place orders accord- 
ingly. 

Invoices are made out from the indents and then handed to the issuer 
who hands out, from the store or the station yard as the case may be, the 
produce marked thereon and obtains a receipt on the counterfoil, which 
furnishes a check on all issues. 
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Each unit is responsible for its own transport arrangements, and the 
plan works very smoothly. Unit transport draw their supplies daily from 
the station yard and pick up supplies of vegetables from the Department's 
store as part of their morning’s work. 

Invoices are sent with each delivery of produce and a statement of 
accounts is made up to the last Friday of each month, so as to allow Quar- 
termasters to make up their books in accordance with the Army Regula- 
tions and payment is made by them almost immediately. 

Suppliers of produce receive payment either on delivery of goods or 
weekly or monthly as desired. 

The sources of supply are the local growers in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Bedford, and associations of small holders and others. For the 
week ending January 7th., at least 80 % of the produce issued came from 
local growers. The agricultural co-operative societies within 50 miles 
of Bedford have, however, been actively canvassed to induce them to take 
advantage of the scheme. 

The following statement shows the quantities and classes of produce 
issued from the time the scheme came into operation up to January 7th., 
together with prices at which supplies were issued and the average of the 
price previously paid : 


Classes of Produce. 

Pi ices. 

i 

i 

j 

Quantities 

j Prices operating 
the week before 

the scheme came 
Into operation. 

Potatoes 

£ 4 15s. 

per ton. 


103 tons. 

£5 i os. per ton. 

Cabbage . . 

iod. 

» 

doz. 


1039 doz. j 

is. & is. 3d. per doz. 

Savoys 

IS. 

» 

» 


143 * 

is. 6d. » » 

Onions, Spanish. 

1 2S. 


case. 


24 cases. 

13s, & 20s. per case 

» English 

12s, 6d. 

» 

cwl. 

4 

tons 6 cwt. 

17s. per cwt. 

Carrots 

3s. 

») 

» 

12 

5 J> 

5s. » » ' 

Turnips 

! 2S - 

» 

» 

7 

*) 4 51 

5s. » » 

Swedes 

2S. 

» 

» 

4 

>1 1 » 

4s. » » 

Sprouts 

I 4 S ' 

» 

» 


11 » 

17s, to 20s. per cwt. 

Peas 

32S. 

» 

» 

1 

3 » 

37s. » » 

Parsnips 

3s. 3 d * 


» 

1 

» 6 » 

4s. 6d, » » 

Haricot Beans .... 

27s. 

» 

> 

I 

* 3 B 

32s. » » 

Bananas 

1 6s. 

» 


l 

11,000 

1 8s. per cwt 

Celery 

| is. 3 d * 

» 

doz. 


232 doz. 

2S. '» doz. 

Apples 

j 13s. gd. 

» 

cwt. 


14 cwt, j 

i6s, « cwt. 

Cauliflowers 

1 IS. 

» 

doz. 


45 doz. 

2S. » doz. 

Tinned Tomatoes ...... 

6s. 6d, 

» 

A 


98 tins. 

7s, » » 

Pineapple chunks 

4s. 6d, 


» 


77 » 

5s. » » 

! 

■-jt -„ r - - - ----- z 


:: 



; — ; 
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This statement indicates the savings that are being effected. 

The actual cost price of produce is charged to the units plus 2 y 2 pet 
cent, to cover management and other expenses. The latter has been found 
more than ample for all expenses so far incurred. 

The net savings to the units participating in the scheme are very large. 
These savings go direct to the units and have enabled the Quartermasters 
to spend more money on luxuries, etc., which the troops might not otherwise 
have received. 


* 

* * 

WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. — “ Women’s Institutes of Canada ” and “ Planning Work and 
Programmes for Women’s Institutes ” (leaflets issued by the Agricultural Organisation 
Society). 


The Agricultural Organisation Society has recently taken up, as a new 
branch of its work, the organisation of Women’s Institutes of the type which 
have been so successful in Canada. The primary object of these Institutes 
is the holding of meetings at which subjects in connection with the home are 
discussed. The principal heads under which these subjects group them- 
selves are shelter, food, clothing and welfare of child and adult. Speakers 
and demonstrators wiE be secured in various ways. The members of the 
Institute wiH be .encouraged to share their knowledge or experience with 
their neighbours, and local talent wiE be used as freely as the circumstan- 
ces permit. Educational, agricultural and similar bodies wEl also be asked 
to send speakers. The Agricultural Organisation Society itself wEl help 
Institutes in every possible way with speakers, literature, expert advice, etc. 

It is hoped that, foEowing upon the meetings, various forms of combined 
effort for social improvement wEl be undertaken. 


* 

* * 

A SUCCESSFUL, SOCIETY FOR THE CULTIVATION OF VACANT LANDS. — Hudson 
(E. L-) : The Croydon Vacant Lands Cultivation Society. Journal of the Buatd of Agnail - 
lure, No. 10 , February 1916 . 


In Croydon, a town of 181,006 inhabitants, 10 mEes from the centre 
of London, a successful society for the cultivation of vacant lands was 
formed soon after the outbreak of the war. A local landowner offered to lend 
his vacant plots for cultivation, free of rent, to any applicants, and promised 
to compensate cultivators for loss of crops should he desire to take over his 
land again at short notice. Although the soE was only fair, and the land 
in some parts extremely rough, about 20 applications were received. 

It was then decided to form a society, and a Committee was elected at 
a meeting held on September 23rd., 1914. Another landowner offered his 
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vacant land, and others were approached by members of the Committee, 
with the result that in December, 1915, the Society had control of about 
20 acres, lent by 22 different owners, and let in small plots of 12 rods or 
less to over 260 cultivators. 

Amongst the landowners who have allowed the use of their vacant land 
is the Croydon Corporation, who have further remitted rates, afforded pri- 
vileges in the use of water, and helped the Society in various other ways. 

The plot-holders become members of the Society, paying a minim um 
subscription of 4s a year. This amount is ear-marked for a “ compensation 
fund,” a provision against the possible necessity of having to pay compens- 
ation to the cultivators under the various acts governing small holdings 
and allotments. The cultivator signs an undertaking to give up his land 
on demand. The agreements with the landowners are signed by the Com- 
mittee, and in most case the Committee undertakes to vacate the land 
after 4 days' written notice. 

For its working expenses the Society is almost entirely dependent 
upon the subscriptions of members other than plot-holders, and local 
sympathisers have been asked to contribute. Owing to the number of 
unpaid services rendered, the expenses in 15 months did not reach the 
sum of £9. 


* 

* * 

THE ROVAIy ULSTER AGRI C CJI/T ITR AI, SOCIETY. - Farmers' Gazette , No. 10, March 
4th., 1916. 


The annual general meeting of the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society was 
held on March 23rd. The annual report stated that the Society's show 
ground at Balmoral (Belfast) had been taken by the military authorities 
and that, with the exception of the annual show and sale, the work 
directed from that centre had been brought almost to a standstill. The 
Society had 1,090 members at the end of 1915. The Targe White Ulster 
Pig Herd Book, of which the fifth volume had been issued by the Society 
in 1915, contained entries of 216 boars and 190 sows. The financial state- 
ment showed receipts £1,963 and expenditure £2,360. 


* 

* * 

THE BRITISH HOLSTEIN-FR IESI AN CATTISH SOCIETY. — Farmers' Gazette, No. 8 , 
February igth., 1916. 

The sixth annual general meeting of this society was held on February 
10th. The Council’s Report showed that there had been a net gain of 66 
members during 1915. An encouraging start had been made with the check- 
ing and recording of milk yields in the herds of members. It would soon 
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be possible to organise an annual show and sale of registered bulls, which 
should do much to popularise the Holstein-Friesian breed. The receipts 
for the year amounted to £908 (in addition to £251 as interest on invest- 
ments) and the expenditure to £636. 


ITALY. 


THE “AGRICULTURAL WEEK” OF ROME 

The Italian Farmers' Society ( Societa degli Agricoltori Italiani), which 
has as its primary object the promotion of the progress of agriculture and 
the betterment of the rural classes and now contains 3,000 members, holds 
every year in Rome a series of meetings of agriculturists to discuss the most 
urgent questions of technical agriculture and agricultural economy and to 
express opinions and make recommendations on these subjects. This year 
the meetings were held during the first ten days of March, and were entirely 
devoted to the consideration of agricultural problems which might arise 
in Italy after the war (1). 

The first subject discussed was Italian emigration after the war. Prof. 
Sitta proposed a resolution in which after setting forth the nature of the 
problem it was urged that from now on, taking due account of the pro- 
posals and schemes for land improvement, irrigation, and home colonisation 
put forward in view of the needs which will arise after the war and with the 
object of increasing the agricultural and industrial production of Itaty, 
efforts should be made, by a wise co-ordination of all the productive power 
of the country, to enable considerable numbers of the labouring population 
who returned to their native land at the beginning of the war, to remain when 
it is over, and find employment at home. 

. Signorina Scanni then spoke on behalf* of the Women’s Section of the 
Society, showing how extensively -women had emigrated before the war, 
both to other parts of Europe, and across the ocean, and pointing out the 
relation of this emigration to the agricultural question. She referred to 
the various currents of emigration, and to the work done by women in 
industry and agriculture, and to the wages and hours of work. She pointed 
out the importance of the women’s contingent of labour in internal migra- 
tion, and of the moral influence exercised by women in respect to the mi- 
gration of the men. 

(1) As usual the proceedings began with a general meeting of the members, a< which the 
president of the society gave an account of its work in 1915. Iir that year its whole time was 
devoted to new questions arising out of the war and relating to cereal growing, cattle raising, 
exportation and Importation, railway carnage of agricultural produce, coal, the prices of sul- 
phate of copper and of superphosphate, labour, land tenure, etc. See the interesting “ R clarion e 
del Presidente della Societa degli Agricoltori Italiani per l’anno 1915 ” [Report of the President 
of the Italian Farmers' Societv tor 1915), Rome, Tipograim dclI’Unione Edit rice, 1916. 
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Sig. E. Morandi, engineer, who acts as director of the Italian Feder- 
ation of Agricultural Consortiums, then read his report on the subject 
of Manual Labour and Agricultural Machinery. He showed the importance 
of ^machines in the principal farming operations (mowing, reaping, plough- 
ing) and endeavoured to establish, by means of statistics, the necessity of 
manual labour, and the extent to which it is and may be replaced by me- 
chanical appliances. Then a resolution was passed calling upon the 
government to promote the use of agricultural machinery and to encourage 
the various forms of collective use of machines. 

Prof. Giovanni Raineri then spoke on the subject of Land Improvement 
and Irrigation, showing the intimate connection at the present time between 
these two questions, both with regard to their chief aim, the increase of 
agricultural production, and to the method to be followed for its attain- 
ment, viz. the action of the State judiciously combined with private ini- 
tiative. He pointed out the great difference in the condition of agriculture 
between the North and the South of Italy, and the greater necessity 
for State-aid in the South. He expressed the opinion that, cases and 
conditions of land improvement differing widely, it was necessary to study 
each scheme separately so as to ascertain what technical and economic 
measures would best attain the desired object. 

With regard to irrigation Prof. Raineri observed that an excellent 
opportunity for its encouragement was now presented through the eager- 
ness with which private industry is endeavouring to utilise water-power 
by collecting water in mountain reservoirs. 

Next came the speeches of Dr. B. Moreschi, Director-general of Agri- 
culture, on the Live-stock question , and of Prof. Tito Poggi on New or 
forgotten forms of agricultural cultivation and production,. 

Lastly, Dr, G. Pollastrelli spoke on the important subject of Small 
Holdings. He again affirmed the economic and social necessity of protect- 
ing small agricultural holdings in Italy and increasing their number ; he 
hoped that the government would at once undertake the complicated work 
required to consolidate the small holdings already existing, to ensure their 
prosperity and to form others. He called upon those deputies who approve 
of small holdings to continue more energetically the work already begun 
for this object. 

The Italian Farmers' Congress was followed by the Congress of Itinerant 
Agricultural Lecturers devoted to the Agricultural questions of the present 
time. In this congress, a resolution was passed by a large majority calling 
for : 

" A census of all the temporary agricultural labour available ; its 
engagement and utilisation by means of exchanges which could also 
organise internal migration; reduced railway fares and adequate means 
of transport ; contracts and other measures for the protection of the la- 
bourer, such as to interest him and give him pleasure in his work, with clauses 
guaranteeing to the employer the quiet and regular continuance of fidd 
work, and providing for the settlement of disputes that may arise; 

“ Vigorous support to co-operation and mutual aid, so that particularly 


3 
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in farming operations there may be mutual aid, and the use in common of 
implements and machines ; 

f< Agricultural credit, grants and loans in kind, to be made readily 
accessible to all farmers in Italy, giving full consideration to the institutions 
already working in a praiseworthy manner for this object throughout 
Italy ; 

" Steps to be taken to insure the importation of machines and imple- 
ments required in agriculture and to stimulate their manufacture in Italy ; 

“ Such means of transport by sea and by rail as will secure when necess- 
ary the supply of agricultural requirements and the subsequent distribution 
of the crops or produce derived from them, giving precedence in turn to 
that which is most urgent or cannot be delayed ; 

“ In the event that the interests of agriculture and of the country 
require it, and without interfering with honest trade, requisitions of and fixed 
prices for those agricultural requirements the high price and the exchange 
of which might cause serious disturbance in the agricultural world and a 
consequent neglect of cultivation and other important operations. ” 

* 

* * 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES REGAIN Y CONSTITUTED ON JUNE 30th., 1913. — 
“ Annuario Statistico Italiano ”, Second Series, Vol IV, year 1914. Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce, General Direction of Statistics and labour, Rome 1915. 

From the Statistical Year-Book lately published by direction of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce are taken the following 
data respecting co-operative societies legally constituted on June 30th., 
1915, exclusive of those of which the principal business is credit. These 
figures show that in Italy there were at that date 7,996 societies, as com- 
pared with 7,429 on June 30th. 1914. They are thus classified : 


I. Co-operative distributive societies 2,283 

II. Co-operative insurance societies 170 

III. Agricultural and vine-growing societies : 

1. Agricultural industries and special crops . . . 1,017 

2. Vine-growing and wine-making ....... 129 

3. Silk-worm raising, beekeeping 12 

4. Dairies and cheese factories 159 

- 1,317 


IV. Co-operative societies for the manufacture of food- 


stuffs : 

1. Bakeries, mills, and macaroni factories ... 83 

2. Slaughter-houses and various industries ... 48 

x 3I 

V. Co-operative fishing societies 106 
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VI. Co-operative industrial productive societies : 

1. Clothing, weaving and kindred industries . . 90 

2. Wood and leather industries 150 

3. Machinery and metal-working 172 

4. Chemical and pharmaceutical 57 

5. Decorative arts and ornamental goods. ... 114 

6. Electric works 84 

7. Printing and kindred industries 125 

8. Sanitary works, etc 40 

9. Pottery and glass works, building 40 

10. Various industries 17 

889 

VII. Co-operative building societies 690 

VIII. Labour co-operative societies : 

1. Masons, stone-cutters, plasterers 905 

2. labourers, quarry men 694 

3. Carters 186 

4. Dock-labourers, porters 210 

5. Various 91 

2,086 

IX. Various co-operatives societies 324 


Total ... 7.996 


The geographical distribution of these societies is as follows : 
Emilia 1,809 


Lombardy 1458 

Tuscany 823 

Venetia 706 

Piedmont 628 

Latium 449 

Sicily . 423 

Liguria 392 

Apulia 307 


Campania 273 

The Marches 249 

Umbria 138 

Calabria 113 

Abruzzi 84 

Sardinia 57 

Basilicata 35 

Eritrea 2 


Agricultural and wine-growing co-operative societies on J une 30th, 1914, 
numbered 1,242, and on June 30th., 1915, there were, as stated 1,317, an 
increase of 75. 
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❖ 

* * 

STEPS RECENTLY TAKEN BY THE ITALIAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC RURAE 
BANKS. — Cooperazione Popolare , the organ of the Italian Federation of Rural Banks, 
Parma, Nos 2 and 3, January 31st. and February 15th , 1915. 


Among the work undertaken by this Federation (1) in 1915, that which 
is most deserving of notice is its effort to unite the existing rural and popular 
banks in legally constituted diocesan and provincial federations. There 
are already many of these federations, some in a flourishing condition. 
But many are not legally recognised, and are thus prevented from carrying 
on business of any kind, being obliged to confine themselves to purely 
moral functions. The Italian Federation recently proposed that hence- 
forth there should be two species of legally constituted local federation, 
the one for inspection and with functions merely technical, the other with 
the functions of a Central bank. The Federation itself has, accordingly, 
compiled two sets of model rules, the one, already described in the Bulletin 
of Economic and Social Intelligence of last December (page 39) for those 
federations which do not intend to exercise the functions of a central bank, 
the other for those assuming such functions. These last will have the legal 
form of co-operative limited liability societies for the following purposes : 

(a) To act as central credit institutions for the rural share banks ; 

(b) To establish for the benefit of such banks special services of super- 
vision and of guidance in regard to management, legal matters and book- 
keeping, to be given chiefly by means of inspections ; 

(c) To promote the establishment of new popular credit societies 
and co-operative societies ; 

(d) To assist the share-banks in collective purchase or in the various 
technical, fiscal, legal or economic questions ; 

(e) To extend agricultural credit by means of the share banks. 

The capital will be composed of the share-capital, consisting of shares 

of 100 lire each, and of the reserve fund. The popular rural and workmen's 
banks may become members of the federations, as well as co-operatives soci- 
eties and other trading bodies legally constituted, and private persons. 

(1) On December 31st., 1915, twenty local federations of rural banks, and more than one- 
third of the whole number of rural Catholic banks in Italy (about 2000 according to recent 
statistics) were affiliated to this National Federation. The chief local federations are those of 
Bologna, Bergamo, Cosenza, Faenza, Ferrara, Florence, Forli, Milan, Parma, Rome, etc. The 
Federation of Rural and Popular Banks of the Province of Bologna, one of the best organised, 
on October 31st,, 1915, contained 86 affiliated banks with 7,541 members. Their aggregate 
financial position at that date is shown by* the following figures: Assets: Eoans to members 
(bills), 1,810,060 lire ; securities, 780,682 lire; deposits on current account, 982,745 lire; goods, 
221,746 lire; interest due and expenses of 10 months’ working, 110,691 lire. Inabilities: 
Deposits, 3,455,818 lire; current accounts, 57,676 lire; sundry creditors, 42,771 lire; capital, 
147,315 fire; interest and profits of 10 months’ working, 130,254 lire. See on this subject 
Cooperazione Popolare , Parma, No. 20, December 20th., 1915. 
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Having become members, the said bodies must submit to inspection, and 
conform to all the decisions taken in regard to them by the Council of Man- 
agement. This council will be composed of seven members, and will have 
most extensive powers as regards the ordinary and extraordinary ad- 
ministration of the society. 

Already some local federations, among them those of Faenza, Bologna, 
Pistoia, Mantua, Reggio Calabria, are endeavouring to obtain legal re- 
cognition in conformity with the scheme which we have described. 

Another step recently taken by the Italian Federation is the establish- 
ment of a permanent Secretarial Bureau, to attend to and foster the relations 
with the affiliated federations, to promote the formation of new federations, 
to collect materials for the study of legislative reforms relating to co-operative 
credit, to compile statistics, and, generally, to follow the course of the 
small credit movement in Italy. 

Lastly at the beginning of 1916 the Federation published a “ List of 
Rural Banks and other Small Co-operative Credit Societies (Catholic) 
existing in 1915, ” from which it appears that there are now in Italy 2,002 
of such soieties, distributed as follows : 


Northern Italy 

Venetia 

436 

Southern Italy 

Campania 

76 

Emilia 

336 

Calabria ....... 

54 

Lombardy. ...... 

236 

Abruzzi and Molise . . 

39 

Piedmont 

188 

Apulia 

30 

Liguria 

16 

Basilicata , ..... 

7 

Total . . 

1,212 

Total . . . 

206 

Central Italy 

Tuscany 

123 

The Islands 

Sicily 

240 

Marches 

98 

Sardinia 

9 

Latium 

Umbria 

Total . . 

89 

25 

335 

Total . . . 

249 


In the report which accompanies the “ List of Rural Banks ” it is stat- 
ed that in many places “ the robust stem of the rural bank has thrown out 
many branches for the service of the members, ” in the form of various 
functions auxiliary to credit, or of co-operative societies and independent 
bodies : from the collective purchase of manures, seeds, implements, and 
the use in common of agricultural machines, to unions of "agricultural co- 
operative societies, collective farms, co-operative dairies, co-operative wine- 
societies, distributive societies, and mutual agricultural insurance societies. 
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* 

* * 

RESTRICTIONS ON DIVIDENDS OF COMMERCIAL COMPANIES — Gasset lit l //tunic 
del Regno d’ltaha , Rome, No. 41, February 19th., 1916. 


A Vice-regal Decree of the February 7th., 1916 (No. 123) “ considering 
the necessity of safe-guarding the future of commercial companies during the 
present exceptional conditions, and of increasing their capital ” directs that 
from the close of the balance sheet for 1915 until further orders, no commercial 
company of any description, whether commercial share company, mutual 
association, co-operative society or any other trading body, shall distribute to 
its members dividends out of its profits exceeding 8% of the paid-up capital. 
The greater part of the profit realised in one year's working, not distributed 
by reason of this decree, shall be set apart for a special reserve and shall 
be exempt from the tax on movable property. 

This decree, therefore, is also applicable to co-operative societies, but 
it must be observed that it will seldom affect them, as they rarely pay a divi- 
dend above 8 %. 


* 

* * 

APPOINTMENT OF A TECHNICAL COMMITTEE FOR AGRICULTURE. — Gassed a Uffi - 
dale del Regno d' Italia, Nos. 34 and sr, February nth. and March ind., 1916. 

By a Vice-regal Decree of December 31st., 1915, a “Technical Com- 
mittee, ” composed of persons conversant with agricultural economy and 
technical agriculture, has been formed for the duration of the War. It 
will exercise the functions assigned to the " Superior Council of Agricul- 
ture, " by laws, decrees and regulations, and will give its opinion on the 
provisions of an agricultural character. The Directors-general of Agricul- 
ture, of Forests, and of Credit and Thrift, will be ex-officio members. 


* 

:'fi $ 

WORK OF THE ITALIAN FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURAL CONSORlTUMvS IN 
" 1915. — Report on the work of the Federation in 1915 presented to the Annual Meeting 
of Members held on February 20th., 1916. Piacenza, 1916. 

In 1915 this Federation, the most powerful co-operative organisation 
in Italy with regard to the purchase and sale of agricultural requirements, 
sold goods to the amount of 19,240,443 lire, being an increase of 3 y 2 mil- 
lion lire over the sales of 1914. In the above figures nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of copper and agricultural machines represent about 17,000,000 lire. 
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# * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ITALIAN BEE-KEEPERS’ FEDERATION — Report on 
the Work of the Association in 1914. Ancona, 1915. 


The Italian Bee-keepers’ Federation with head-quarters at Ancona 
is a co-operative limited liability society with unlimited capital, for the pur- 
pose of producing and selling wax and honey. Since its modest beginning 
in 1904 it has steadily increased, as will be seen by the following table. 
It is now the most important society of beekeepers in Italy. 


Development of the Federation from 1904 to 1914. 


Yeai 



Capital 

~ ~ 

Number 

of members 

Business done 
(in-comings 
and 

out-goings) 

Exports 

Total sales 

Price 

per quintal 
packing 
included 


Lire 


Lire 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Lire 

I9O4 . . 

1 , 3*4 

72 

2,087 

— 


— 

1905 . . 

9,236 

456 

419,226 

175 

757 

76 

1906 . . 

10,342 

534 

0 

\o 

C 3 

of 

03 

CO 

M 

385 

1,606 

68 

1907 . . 

11,246 

600 

1,640,864 

625 

M 53 

77 

1908 . . 

22,798 

607 

1 , 995,906 

605 

2,032 j 

76 

1909 . . 

1 31,097 

629 

2 , 237,223 

707 

1,889 

7 i 

1910 . . 

35,793 

| 65s 

2,608,849 

L 598 

2,714 ! 

74 

1911 . . 

j 38,355 

i 667 

3 021,493 

i,x6S 

L 495 

100 

1912 . . 


! 674 

2,058,948 

e* 

00 

U“> 

1,207 

98 

1913 . . 

43,041 

i 690 

3 > 555 > 33 ° 

M 37 

2,577 

84 

1914 . . 

46,731 

| 740 

4,694,611 

1,420 

3,741 

72 


The reason of the steady increase in the number of members is to be 
found, not only in the advantages offered by the Federation, but also in 
a wise provision made by the Managing Committee whereby, instead of 
paying at once the full amount of a share — 50 lire — one half may be 
paid at once, and the other half in three annual instalments. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE AG RICUI/TUR AL CREDIT BANK OF TUSCANY IN 1915. — 
Report of the Managing Committee for 1915, published in “ II Commercio dellTtalia 
Central e, ” Florence, N. 19, February 20th , 1915. 

This co-operative bank was established in 1913, for the purpose of 
making advances to members to supply farms with live and dead stock, 
to purchase agricultural machines and implements, manures, seeds, etc., 
to give credit on growing crops, to discount bills of exchange, etc. On 
December 31st., 1915, this bank contained 353 members (290 at the close 
of 1914), with a share capital of 73,300 lire, as compared with 54,100 lire 
at the close of 1914. In 1915 the bank effected 391 credit transactions for 
568,483 lire (compared with 144 for 199,453 lire in 1914)- The net profits 
amounted respectively to 2,742 and 8,123 lire. The increasing confidence 
of the public in this bank is proved by its deposits and re-discounts in 19x5, 
the one amounting to 250,043 lire and the other to 4x1,261 lire. 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE FEDERATION OF CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES AND CHEESE FACTORIES OF 
NORTH-WEST SWITZERLAND, — Sckweizerischcs Zentmlblatt fitr M itchwirtschaft , 
Brougg, No. 6, February 10th., 1916. 


The position of this Federation on May 1st., 1915, according to the last 
annual report, was as follows : 



! Number 

1 oi 

1 affiliated 
! Co-operative 
, Societies 

1 

Number 
of members | 
of the affiliated I 
Societies ! 

1 

Number 

of Cows 

Daily 

Production 

of milk 

Cantons : 

! 

j 



Aargau (Frickthal) . . , . . 

• | 2 5 

775 ' 

2,522 

14A37 

Baselland 

; 63 

2,302 : 

9,584 

53,933 

Berne . . . . 

• ! 52 

E678 1 

5,970 

29,583 

Solothurn 

CO 

00 

2,542 ; 

11,619 

62,477 

Individual members 

j 

1 

868 

3,580 

i 

Total . . 

-23 

7/297 ! 

j 

30,563 

164,210 
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The Federation of Co-operative Dairies and Cheese-factories of North- 
West Switzerland, is certainly one of the best-organised Federations of 
Dairies in Switzerland. 


* 


* 


* 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES OF THE GENEVA FEDERATION OF CATTLE- 
BREEDING SOCIETIES. — Journal d' agriculture sinssc, Geneva, No n, March 
i[th, 1916. 


The Federation of Cattle-Breeding Societies of the Canton of Geneva 
held an extraordinary Meeting of delegates at Geneva on March 8th. There 
were present 45 delegates and Committeemen. Amongst the various quest- 
ions discussed were some proposed modifications of the rules. An 
important amendment was made to Rule 15, whereby the Committee 
will henceforth be composed of as many members as there are affiliated 
societies, each society nominating one committeeman. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 


LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE {Continued) 

by Dr. G. Rocca. 


§ 3. Hah, insurance companies. 

There are in Switzerland two national mutual companies carrying 
on insurance against damage from hail, the Societe Suisse with head-quarters 
at Zurich, working throughout the whole Confederation, and the Paragrele , 
confined to the canton of Neuchatel. 

The objections to a too restricted sphere of operations have been fre- 
quently pointed out by the Federal Office, and in the last report (see the 
article previously quoted in No. 59 of the Bulletin) they are clearly indicated. 
It is only necessary to bear in mind that hail risks affect, not only one 
single insured object, but a group of neighbouring objects, varying in ex- 
tent according to the magnitude of the storm. In order to avoid an ac- 
cumulation of risks the companies must proceed to an accurate selection, 
accepting insurances in certain communes only up to a fixed sum (called the 
maximum ox full risk) or taking care that there should be a certain pro- 
portion between the sum insured and the area of the land cultivated, 
or lastly, reinsuring part of the risk. But a local society like the Paragrele 
cannot avoid an accumulation of risks, and this is the more dangerous in 
that the property insured is chiefly vineyards, and of all crops, vines are the 
most liable to damage from hail. 
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As Dr. Fratzscher says in his valuable work on agricultural insurance, 
the selection of risk may be made either according to topographical con- 
siderations, that is, by calculating the degrees of risk in various localities, or 
according to the greater or less liability to damage from hail of the 
crops insured. A society which confined itself to working in districts less 
exposed to hail-storms and insured only the less destructible produce, would 
register a minimum of casualities. But it is evident that this system would 
not meet the requirements of the agriculturists who are interested in insur- 
ance against hail, because it should be made possible for every agriculturist, 
of any district, to obtain a guarantee against such risk. The same author 
goes on to say that the companies should not regard this object as unattain- 
able, because in drawing up tariffs of premiums each society may adopt 
such expedients as seem desirable for ensuring equitable treatment of 
each risk. 

But when the sphere of action is very limited, as in the case of the 
Paragrele, and insurance is effected only for one single kind of agricultural 
produce, the drawing up of tariffs is empiric and then it easily happens, 
as stated above, that the first premiums paid do not suffice to cover the 
damage and it is necessary to exact high supplementary premiums. 

The system of provisional premiums with eventual demand of supple- 
mentary premiums still adopted by many mutual societies offers this ad- 
vantage as compared with the system of fixed premiums, that the whole 
amount is divided into two instalments, one fixed sum payable in spring, 
and the other, variable, payable after the harvest. It is true that the in- 
sured person cannot know precisely at the beginning of the year how much 
his insurance will cost him, but on the other hand he has a guarantee that 
the total amount of the premium really corresponds to the requirements ; 
it may also $u‘t him to pay by instalments, and in good years the provi- 
sional premium may be sufficient to cover all damage. But in practice, as 
Fratzscher observes, the companies, either through competition among 
themselves, or by error of judgment, reduce the first premiums to so low 
a figure that they are obliged to exact very high supplementary premiums. 
Thus agriculturists, who have often been told by the agents of the company 
that the first premium will be sufficient, and that only in exceptional cases 
will supplementary premiums be required, feel the second premium the 
more burdensome. 



Table V. — Hail Insurance Companies in 1913. 
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In 1913, as in the preceding year, the Societe sitisse invested all its 
liquid assets (3,613,000 fr.) in deposits in the various cantonal banks of 
the Federation; the Pamgrele out of its total liquid assets (104,710 fr.) 
invested 48,790 fr. in State securities, 31.670 fr. in securities guaranteed 
by the State, and 24,250 fr. in banks, railway, or other industrial 
securities. 


* 

* * 

The liberality of the terms of the policies of the Societe suisse has al- 
ready been pointed out in a previous article which appeared in Vol, 48 
of the Bulletin ; it is therefore sufficient here to recall (as has been done for 
cattle insurance) some provisions of the federal law regarding the contracts 
for insurance, more particularly hail insurance. 

Section 64 of the law lays down that in the case of insurance of a future 
gain (as that against hail would be) , the damage shall be estimated according 
to the price which would have been obtained for the crop if it had 
not occurred. German law does not contain any analogous provision, but 
from the context it is clear that in this branch of insurance, the compensation 
could not be calculated according to the usual rule, that is, according to 
the value of the injured property at the moment of the casualty, but accord- 
ing to the amount of the gain hoped for by the agriculturist. In the major- 
ity of cases, damage by hail occurs when the crops have not yet reached 
maturity and, therefore, are not at their highest value, so that if the usual 
rule were acted upon, insurance would not give the farmer the guarantee 
which he requires. 

In his proposal the farmer may state the probable return from 
his crops and may fix the sum assured; since, however, as a general 
principle, the insurance must never become a source of profit to the person 
insured and must be limited to recouping him for the loss sustained, if, in 
case of loss, over-insurance is found to have occurred (that is, if the sum 
assured turns out to be higher than the real value of the crop calculated on 
the basis of the average of the preceding years) then the sum assured is 
reduced to the amount of the real value of the crop. 

Some private companies guarantee the full amount of the value 
insured without any reduction, but this system facilitates undue gain to the 
claimants and Section 65 of the Swiss Federal Taw lays down clearly that, 
in the case of the insurance of a hoped-for gain, an agreement in regard to 
the value insured is null and void. 

Section 67 allows both parties the right to demand that the damage 
be estimated without delay. In case, however, of partial destruction of a 
crop, the estimate of the damage may be delayed, on demand of either of 
the parties, until the period of harvest. 

If one of the parties refuse to take part in the estimation of the damage, 
and if the parties cannot agree as to the amount, the estimate must be made 
(except there be an agreement to the contrary) by experts nominated by 
legal authority. 
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The fact that the insurer takes part in estimating the damage 
does not deprive him of the right to oppose the claims of the insured per- 
son ; on the other hand any clause that forbids the claimant to take part 
in estimating the damage is null. The last part of the section lays down 
that both parties shall share equally in the expense of the valuation. 

By Section 68, until the damage be estimated, the claimant cannot, 
without the consent of the insuring party, make any change in the condition 
of the damaged property which might render difficult or impossible a determ- 
ination of the causes of the disaster or of the valuation itself, unless such 
change be necessary in the public interest or to limit the damage. If the 
claimant intentionally fails to fulfil his obligation in this respect the insurer 
is freed from his obligations. 

The Swiss Federal Taw has not, like the German, any special provision 
for the case of cession of the land on which the crop is grown. These special 
provisions decree that the insurer may break the contract only at the end 
of the period of insurance in which he had notice of the cession. Account 
is taken of the fact that in this insurance the occurrence of the risk is quite 
independent of the will of the insured party and that the cession of the 
ground cannot of itself cause an increase of the risk. 

Section 54 of the Federal Taw declares that if the object of the contract 
change owners, the rights and obligations of the contract pass on to the 
new holder. However both proprietors are accountable to the insurer for 
the payment of the premium due at the time of the change. 

The insurer has a right to annul a contract within fourteen days from 
the moment in which he was cognizant of the change of holder of the pro- 
perty. His obligation is nullified four weeks after he has notified* in writing 
to the new proprietor the annulling of the contract. He must also reimburse 
to the acquiring party such portion of the premium as corresponds to the 
duration of the the contract not yet expired. However, change of proprietor 
sometimes creates an essential increase of risk, or if the new proprietor 
within fourteen days after the cession notify in writing to the insurer that 
he does not intend to continue the insurance, in which cases the rights and 
obligations derived from the contract do not pass to him. 

* 

* * 

The reports of the Federal Office also refer to grants made by the Cantons 
and by the Confederation for the development of insurance against hail in 
accordance with Section 13 of the Federal Taw of 22nd. December, 1893, 
on the Improvement of Agriculture, and Section 76 of the Regulations of 
July 10th for the application of that law. 

The grant of the Confederation is made to those Cantons which facili- 
tate and encourage the development of insurance against damage by hail, 
paying the expenses of the policies, contributing to the payment of premiums, 
and forming a reserve fund. The federal grant must never surpass that of 
the Canton, 
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In Italy and in several other States, the Government confines itself 
to granting, in case of very severe hail-storms, reimbursement or exemption 
from taxes, but, unlike the grants, such reimbursements or exemptions 
are for the benefit of all agriculturists, whether insured or not. Hence 
they not only discourage the practice of insurance but hinder it by persuad- 
ing many farmers that the State will compensate them in case of disaster 
by reducing the taxes. Some writers have objected to the system of 
grants on the ground that the taxes paid by the whole of the citizens are 
thus applied for the benefit of one class only, that of insured agriculturists ; 
but it may be answered that it is to the general interest to increase the 
stability of agricultural returns, and to distribute the losses among a large 
number of persons exposed to the risk ; also that such grants are only 
a temporary expedient, not a permanent institution. If all the small 
agriculturists, who suffer most from hail-storms, were insured, then undoubt- 
edly, the grants would go to those who most need them and be equally 
divided. 

The grants may also be justified under another aspect, for they enable 
the societies to which they are given to assume even the heavier risks of 
those districts much exposed to hail, and generally excluded by private 
speculative companies from their sphere of action. Undoubtedly, the sys- 
tem of grants presents difficulties in application in a country where many 
undertakings mutual and joint-stock, organised on different lines and adopt- 
ing different tariffs of premiums, are at work. But, as Dr. Rohrbeck 
observes in his valuable treatise on the organisation of hail insurance, 
there is not this danger in Switzerland, because the Societe suisse has an 
almost complete monopoly. 

The Federal Council in 1890 had expressed the opinion that the grants 
should in general be made to insured agriculturists, but not to specific 
insurance companies, even if these undertake, in return for the grants, to 
accept proposals of contract from Swiss agriculturists without restrictions 
regarding the localities most exposed to hail-storms. 

It must be remembered that the development of hail insurance has in 
Switzerland many difficulties to contend with. In many hilly districts 
where there are not high mountains, the risk is exceptionally serious, and, 
moreover, the crops insured are particularly susceptible to injury from hail. 
The giving of grants is, therefore, held to be not only opportune but ne- 
cessary, to reduce the too high tariff of premiums, and to popularise the 
practice of this form of insurance amongst agriculturists, until such time 
as the private companies may have formed large reserve funds, may have 
insured the greater part of the agricultural produce of the country and may 
be able to guarantee to their policy-holders full compensation for the 
damage suffered. 
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§ 4. The federal law on the supervision of private insurance 

COMPANIES. 

We have already remarked that in 1915 thirty years had elapsed 
since the Law of the 25th. June, 1885, regarding private insurance under- 
takings was passed by the Federal Assembly, and it is evident from the 
statistics given above that this law has contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of all forms of insurance in Switzerland. Since even in Italy and 
other countries it is acknowledged in many quarters to be expedient, if 
not urgent, that the supervision exercised by the Government over life insur- 
ance companies should be extended to companies for insurance against 
damage and, therefore, to agr cultural insurance companies, it seems desir- 
able here to explain briefly the chief provisions of the Swiss Law in regard 
to agricultural insurance. * 

Section 1 of the law declares that the supervision of private insurance 
undertakings, assigned to the Confederation by Section 34, Subsection 2 
of the Federal Constitution, is to be exercised by the Federal Council. All 
private undertakings, national or foreign, intending to work in Switzerland 
are subject to such supervision : only those societies are exempt whose 
sphere of action is limited locally. 

Private agricultural insurance companies wishing to carry on business 
in Switzerland must fulfil the following conditions: 

(1) They must submit to the Federal Council the documents show- 
ing the general conditions of the insurance they propose to effect ; in par- 
ticular, if they are share companies they must declare the number and value 
of the shares subscribed, the amount paid up and the rules regulating the 
further liability of the shareholders ; if, on the other hand, they are mutual 
societies, they must state whether there is a guarantee capital and how 
it is formed, also whether the insured persons or those who conclude insur- 
ance contracts are obliged to make themselves liable, and to what extent, 
for all eventual losses during the current year. 

(2) They must inform the Federal Council of the principles on which 
they calculate reserves for claims made but not paid at the end of the in- 
surance year, as well as carrying forward of premiums for unexhausted 
risks of those paid in advance. 

(3) Foreign companies must prove that, at their principal place of 
business, they, can acquire rights and contract obligations in their own 
name ; they must give the address of their chief domicile in Switzerland 
and of a general agent, and lastly, produce a copy of the power of attorney. 

{4) Every insurance company is obliged to name in every canton in 
which it works, a legal domicile at which it may be sued, as well as at its 
principal domicile, in every suit respecting insurance contracts made with 
persons living in the canton, unless the contract should specify as forum 
litis the domicile of the plaintiff. Every company must carry out its oblig- 
ations at the domicile of the insured person, unless the contract should 
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specify the cantonal domicile of the company. Any clause in a contract 
purporting to set aside these provisions is null and void. 

(5) Every society must deposit a security the amount of which shall 
be fixed by the Federal Council. 

No private company may transact insurance business in Switzerland 
unless authorised by the Federal Council. 

Every society, thus authorised, must send annually to the Federal 
Council, within six months after the close of its working year a statement 
of accounts which for every branch of insurance must show : 

(1) the amount of the insured values at the beginning of the year ; 

(2) the insured values corresponding to the premiums paid during 
the year ; 

(3) the number of casualties which have occurred, and the amount 
of the claims paid ; 

(4) the amount of the sums assured at the end of the year and the 
territorial extent of the transactions ; 

(5) data respecting re-insurance ; and in particular, if, and to what 
extent, the society has re-insured its risks, and if, and to what extent, it 
has undertaken re-insurance of the risks of other companies. 

Together with the above statement, every society must, according 
to Section 6 of the law present : (1) a profit and loss account showing all the 
receipts and expenses of working, for each branch of insurance separately, 
specifying the amounts collected in premiums, interest, etc. <*s also the sums 
expended in payment of premiums, re-insurance, casualties, commission, 
administration and other items ; (2) the balance-sheet , drawn up at the end of 
the year showing : (a) in the liabilities, the reserves for each branch of 
insurance and the amount of premiums to be carried forward ; (b) in the 
assets, the real property, the investments of capital and the securities 
according to their kind and estimated value ; the costs of organisation, the 
method of paying them off and the credit of the agencies. The balance- 
sheets of the companies are published in the Official Commercial Gazette 
of Switzerland. 

Besides the statement of accounts, the outstanding insurances both 
at the beginning and end of the year must be reported, and the premiums re- 
ceived, canton by canton, in order to facilitate the compilation of statistics 
of the transactions of the company. Every company, if so requested by 
the Council, must also furnish further information as to every part of its 
administration, show its books, etc. 

There is a very important provision in Section 9 by which the Fed- 
eral Council is authorised at any time to take such measures as may be con- 
sidered necessary in the general interest and in that of insured persons. 
When a company is not in a position to offer the necessary guarantees to 
insured persons, and does not make within a fixed time such changes 
in its organisation as the Federal Council may require, the Federal 
Council may prohibit it from undertaking any new business. In the case 
.of the concession being withdrawn, or the company retiring from business, 
the caution-money will not be repaid until the company has proved that it 
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has fulfilled all its obligations in Switzerland, and until notice of the with- 
drawal or retirement shall have been published in the daily papers three 
times in the space of six months. Nor will the caution-money be repaid 
unless there is no attachment or until the attachment has been determined 
either by private agreement or through legal proceedings. 

The Federal Council has power to impose fines not exceeding 1,000 fr. 
on any company opposing its decisions or on its representatives. 

Section n lays down strict rules for the protection of agriculturists 
from unscrupulous insurance companies which deceive the public with 
false promises and create dangerous illusions. Information must be given 
to the authorities of all persons who^carry on or work for insurance com- 
panies not duly authorised, and of all directors, ^representatives and respon- 
sible agents of a company who, in the documents or inf ormation which they 
are bound to furnish to the Federal Council, misstate or conceal the condi- 
tion of the company, or who publish communications (prospectuses, etc.) 
containing false statements. Such persons are liable to a fine not exceed- 
ing 5,000 fr, or imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months, or 
to^ both fine and imprisonment. Those who incur this sentence may 
also be prohibited for the future from carrying on any further insurance 
business in the territory of the Confederation. 

The law courts have power to decide all questions of private right be- 
tween companies and insured persons or those who have made a contract 
of insurance, and this power remains in force even should the concession be 
withdrawn. Should the company cease to have a legal existence, or should 
it become bankrupt or lose its right to transact business in the State in 
which it has its head- quarters the concession is annulled. 

The Federal Office, well interpreting the law in question, has decided, 
in the interests of the insured public, that every agreement by which a 
company hands over to another company either the wdiole or a part of its 
business, and every agreement relating to the purchase of the whole or a 
part of the business of another company must be submitted to the approv- 
al of the Federal Council. The company is also obliged to state in francs 
the insured values named in the policy and in all publications in which the 
capital is mentioned, to show clearly how T much of that capital is paid up. 


si« * 


Lastly, we must mention a special tax imposed by the law of 1885 on 
insurance companies as a contribution to the expense incurred by Govern- 
ment in the working of the Supervision Office. 

Every authorised company must annually pay this tax of r per thou- 
sand on premiums in Switzerland. The tax is calculated on the amount 
of the premiums : (a) on insurances effected in Switzerland, the insured per- 
sons living in Switzerland ; ( 5 ) on insurances effected by the managing body, 
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if it has its central office in Switzerland, or by its agents in Switzerland, 
the insured persons living abroad : ( c ) on insurances effected abroad, if the 
respective premiums are paid in Switzerland to the managing body or to the 
Swiss agents of the company* 

The tax is calculated according to the gross premiums ; hence premiums 
paid for reinsurance cannot be deducted. For the exaction of the tax every 
company must communicate annually to the Ministry of J ustice and Pol- 
lice the amount of the premiums received, and the said Ministry fixes the 
amount of the tax. The calculation is made provisionally on the basis of 
the returns of the previous year, but the amount of the tax is not defin- 
itely fixed until after the societies have sent in the returns relating to the 
financial year in question. If this second calculation shows an increase 
or a decrease as compared with the provisional calculation, the difference will 
be equalised by a supplementary payment, or a rebate on the tax payable 
the following year. 

The Regulations concerning the exaction of this special tax bear the 
date 29th. October, 1886, and fix a summary procedure for settling all dis- 
putes to which its exaction may give rise. Appeals against the decision 
as to the amount of the tax are referred to the Federal Council, and must 
be presented 30 days after the day in which the amount of the tax was an- 
nounced. However the payment of the tax must be made within 30 days 
from the issue of the notice ; in the case that it is not paid within this 
period, the Council is authorised to impose a fine on the company, and should 
the delay in payment continue, to cancel the concession. Proceedings 
are not suspended by reason of appeals, there being full application of the 
general principle of financial law : Solve et repete. 

Of the two following tables, the first (Table VI) gives the amount of 
premiums paid in the various cantons of Switzerland to the agricultural 
insurance companies, and shows also how the societies themselves endeav- 
our to extend their business in all the cantons, so that all agriculturists 
may profit by the advantages offered by insurance. Table VII gives the 
total umount of premiums paid to the said companies from 1886 to 19x3, 
and from both tables we may form an idea of the importance of the task 
entrusted to the Federal Office of Supervision. 
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Table VI. — Premiums paid in Switzerland in 1913, showing separately 
the premiums paid in each canton for each branch of insurance . 


Canton 

Average ' 
Population J 

in 1913 (1) ; 

! 

1 

livestock j 

Insurance 1 

1 

Hail 

Insurance 

i 


Lire j 

1 

Lite 

j 

Zurich j 

534, 250- 

1 

45,303 

70.567 

Berne . .' ! 

660,640 

104,636 

235,725 

Lucerne 

172,500 

53,141 

155,493 


22,730 

2,891 

— 

Schwyz 

59,210 

5,002 

21,006 

Upper Unterwalden 

17.&50 

212 

4,776 

Lower Unterwalden 

13,980 

1,054; 

7,326 

Glarus 

33,750 

1,860, 

16 


28,940 

12,890, 

26,143 

Fribourg 

142,690 

27,966 

3 0 ,572 

Soleure ... 

121,240 

21,056 

49,67s 

Bale City i 

1.42,870 

24,484' 

. 1,028 

Baseband 

78,550 

1 7,739 1 

23,157 

Schaffhausen 

47,270 

12,184! 

35,469 

Appenzell, Outer 

58,6701 

2,958! 

13,467 

Appenzell, Inner 

14,860 

232 s 

2,214 

St. Gall 

315,160 

32,077 

34,324 

Orisons 

119,860 

11,121 

— 

Aargau 

236,860 

59,927 

83,778 

Thurgau 

140,540 

13,437 

31,270 

Ticino 

160,680 

12,387 

— 

Vaud 

327,870 

. 111,613 

j 115,643 

Valais, 

130,75<> 

21,971 

2,064 

Neuch&tel 

I34»910 

! 13.656 

j 85,689 

Geneva 

160,966 

l 25,982 

j 78,028 

Foreign countries or canton not stated 

— 

I 2,539 

| 

J — 

Total 

3,877,210 

j 638,318 

1,107 437 


(i) Calculated according to the federal census of the population taken on 1st. December, 1910 
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Table VII. — Premiums paid in Switzerland from 1886 to 1913 
to Agricultural Insurance Companies subject to Federal Supervision. 


Years 


1S86 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 
1S99 
1900 

IQOI 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 
X9II 
1912 
1913 


livestock 

Insurance 


16,231 

42*,2Sl 

75,148 

107,833 

*29,337 

139,463 

149,622 

* 53,202 

154,275 

163,630 

208,067 

243,999 

285,500 

308,346 

320,919 

354,220 

369,893 

375, 7 12 

403,498 

443,4*4 
483,795 
516,234 
543,60 t 

558,298 

598,367 

619,727 

635,972 

638,318 

9,039,002 


Hail 

Insurance 

Fiancs 


*21,457 

111,362 

1*5,348 

120,943 

205,273 

282,128 

347,323 

456,600 

567,661 

582,648 

716,068 

703,220 

846,057 

723.632 

762.599 

701.599 

675,015 

846,605 

885,630 

922,318 

970,966 

9*7,333 

1,076,606 

1,001,329 

1,098,168 

1,224,667 

*,393,59* 

1,107,435 

19,483.742 


Francs 


Total * . 
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The total amount of the premiums paid to agricultural insurance com- 
panies (hail and livestock) from 1886 to 1913 was, as shown by the preced 
ing table, 28,522,744 fr., while during the same period the total amount o~ 
the premiums paid to all the insurance companies working in Switzerland 
exceeded 1,500,000,000 fr. In 1913 the premiums paid to agricultural in- 
surance companies alone amounted to 1,745,753 fr., while those paid to 
all the companies amounted to more than 108,000,000 fr. The six agri- 
cultural insurance companies, of which we have described the develop- 
ment, form only a small proportion of those under the Federal Supervision 
Office. Under this Office there are 107 companies (27 for life insurance, 
20 for accident insurance, 28 for fire insurance, 19 for loss, of tenancy, 20 
for risks in transit, etc.). But many of these companies transact business 
among agriculturists, either as regards accidents in agriculture or risks of 
fire in farm buildings, etc. 

Comparing Table VI with the figures of the preceding year, it will 
be seen that in the branch of hail insurance there was a slight increase in 
the amount of the premiums onfy in the Canton of Bale City, while in in- 
surance against mortality in livestock there was an increase in the premiums 
in the cantons of Uri, Schwyz, East Unterwalden, Fribourg, Soleure, Ba- 
seband, Schaffhausen, St. Gall, Aargau, Thurgau, Ticino, Valais and Ge- 
neva. The difference is explained if we remember, as already pointed 
out, that in 1913 there were in the spring many frosts which destroyed so 
much produce at thejbeginning of the season that many agriculturists were 
deterred from insuring. 

Agricultural associations have often expressed a wish that hail insur- 
ance companies in their policies would also cover the risk of frost, but 
hitherto there have been few examples of this kind of insurance, in regard 
to which there are serious technical difficulties. In any case the fact that 
Swiss agriculturists, from 1886 to 1913 have invested more than 28,500,000 
fr. in premiums for livestock and hail insurance is sufficient to show how 
highly they appreciate this form of insurance. 




Part III: Credit 


RUSSIA. 


NON-CO-OPERATIVE POPULAR CREDIT IN RUSSIA. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

O'raeT'B no arejiROMy KpeAirry sa 1910 h 19 11 row cb rjiaBH’fejtanMH ;j,aH- 
hhmh 3a 1912 ( Report on Small Credit in the years 1910 and 1911, with the 

Principal Data for the year 1912). Petrograd, 1914. 

Olvera o cocTOtfHin KpecTbHHCKHX'B o6in;ecTBTeHHBix r io ynpexc/reHiit MenKaro 
Rpe^HTa no .naHHHM'b xia x HHBapn 1913 ro r u;a. [Report on the Situation of the 
Communed Peasant's Small Credit Institutions according to the data up to January 1st., 
1913). Petrograd, 1914. 

Ce,UF>CK 0 X 03 HficTBeHH£iii Kpe^iTTT> B r n Poecin. ( Agricultural Credit in Russia). Publish- 
ed by the General Direction of Agricultural Organisation and of Agriculture. Pe- 
trograd, 1910. 

R-hcTHmcB Me.rrxcaro Kpe^xiTa. ( The Messenger of Small Credit). Weekly Review of the 
General .Direction of Small Credit -Business. Petrograd, 1915. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

Kriv'CSCHenko : Die landlichen Kreditgenossenschaften in Russland. [The Agricultural 
Co-operative Credit Societies in Russia). Stuttgart and Berlin, 1910. 

H. flodpoxoTOB'b : rionoaceixie 0 (vh y^pesrcAeHiHXB nejiKaro KpewTa. [Regula- 
tions concerning Small Credit Institutions). Petrograd, 1914. 


Under this title is comprised a series of institutions founded at different 
periods and in different parts of the Russian Empire, for the most part local 
in character, and constituted as determined by special local conditions. 

In the course of time, circumstances changed, and many of these insti- 
tutions changed form or gave up business ; those still existing are, with 
rare exceptions, mere anachronisms, of little use except for the study of 
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the origin of popular credit. They possess little beyond their traditions 
and but few of them have the necessary vitality. 

In the following pages we shall give some details respecting the most 
important of these institutions, dealing with each more or less according 
to its importance. * 


§ I. COMMITNAI, FUNDS AND BANKS FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF ORPHANS. 

Non co-operative popular credit in Russia dates from the reign of the 
Empress Catherine, about the middle of the 18th. century. After the con- 
quest of the Taurida, the colonisation of that region was energetically be- 
gun, chiefly with German settlers, among whom are to be found the first 
traces of non-co-operative popular credit institutions, in the form of Com- 
munal funds (Mirskie Kapitali) serving many purposes, and granting loans 
to members of the community only as a secondary line of activity. 

Communal banks for the assistance of orphans (Sirotskija obchtchest - 
wemija kassi) were founded by German settlers in the south of Russia for 
the purpose in the first place of deciding the destination of property of 
deceased members, and, in the second, of assisting agriculture by granting 
loans to cultivators. 

When they were founded, the Government allowed them complete 
liberty, and not till 1803 were they placed under the control of competent 
authorities. The Orphans’ Banks worked successfully, and at the present 
time they still continue their labours. On the 1st. January, 1913, they were 
25 in number, situated exclusively in Bessarabia and the Province of Kher- 
son ; their working capital amounted to 6,000,940 roubles, of which 5,652,481 
roubles were deposits. This large amount entitles the Orphans’ Banks to 
the first place among non-co-operative popular credit institutions. 

After the abolition of serfdom in the Baltic provinces in the second de- 
cade of the last century, the “ Communal Banks of the Baltic Peasants ” 
were founded, one being even in the Island of Esel. The necessary funds 
were obtained from the sale of surplus corn in the stores for the provision 
of the rural communes, from money supplied by the communities, from 
donations and legacies, etc. 

These establishments are no longer in existence ; although in past days 
they have rendered excellent services, yet they have not been able to resist 
the action of time. We have mentioned them merely to show that the 
question of popular credit in Russia has been long under consideration, 
though it has only entered its acute phase during the last few years. 


§ 2. Savings and uoan banks. 

In 1840 the Government felt obliged to introduce order into the credit 
banks, which till then had been established after a sporadic fashion. 
Count Kisselieff, who was then Minister of the Crown hands, proposed 
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to create in connection with volost (Governments of rural communes) for * 
peasants on the State property- : 

(1) Loan Banks ( Vosponiogateljnija Kassi) to be founded by means 
of the peasants' money deposited temporarily at the office of the Minist^ 
charged with its management. Loans were to be granted to peasants on the 
guarantee of the communal assembly or of certain proprietors. The gua- 
rantors were to have no right to credit from the bank until the loan was paid. 
The amount of each loan might vary from 5 to 60 roubles, at 6 per cent. 

(2) Savings banks ( Sberegateljnija Kassi) to be established with the 
volost that already had Loan Banks. These banks were to receive deposits 
from peasants and soldiers of the reserve established as farmers on the lands 
of the State. These banks were to pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent, on 
deposits. 

The Minister’s scheme was approved by the Emperor in 1840 and soon 
afterwards banks were founded in five provinces (Petrograd, Moscow, Tam- 
bov, Yaroslavl and Smolensk), and began business on a very small scale at 
first. But by degrees they spread over the whole Empire, and after the abo- 
lition of serfdom (1861) they worked, not only for the benefit of the peasants 
of State lands, but also for those who had belonged to private individuals. 

These two forms of banks, at first intended to be two independent 
institutions, are now fused into a single organisation, Savings and Loan 
Banks ( Vospomogateljno-sberegatelijnija Kassi). 

The Official Bulletin of the above-mentioned Ministry explains the 
reasons of the Government for devoting more attention than before to agri- 
cultural credit. 

“ The Ministry immediately after its formation (1837) was convinced 
that the difficulties encountered by the agricultural population in procur- 
ing the money necessary for the payment of their taxes and for the re- 
quirements of agriculture, impede their progress. When the need of ob- 
taining credit permits of no delay, for instance, when Government taxes fall 
due, the peasant at once sells his cattle and his corn at very low prices ” (1). 

It is evident that the Government has very important motives for turn- 
ing its attention to agricultural credit. It is actuated not only by a de- 
sire to apply fiscal measures to facilitate the payment of State taxes, but 
more important still, to diminish the poverty of the peasants, to help 
them, and to improve the economic condition of a class which is the found- 
ation of every State. Unfortunately the work of the Savings and Loan Banks 
as regards credit have had but little success. They worked badly, to the 
great surprises of their founder. Later it became clear that their organisa- 
tion and management were both far from perfect, a fact that need not cause 
surprise as this was a first attempt. The management was too formal and 
too slow. The banks were entirely dependent on the volost and the Assembly 
of the Peasants {Obchtchestwennij schold) could exercise no influence over the 
managers. Besides, the interest at 4 per cent, by law permitted on deposits, 
was too low to attract savings for which more remunerative investments 

{1} Quoted by Krivtschenko in Co-operative Agricultural Credit Societies in Russia, p.13. . 
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were desired ; even in State savings banks depositors also received 4 per 
cent, but with the advantage of a State guarantee. Thus the influx of 
money from without was feeble, and their own resources were insufficient 
to permit of their working as credit institutions. 

For every loan of from 5 to 10 roubles the borrower was obliged to fur- 
nish special security : a provision which was an instance of excessive 
formality. 

Besides, the person who guarantees repayment cannot avail himself 
of credit from the bank till the loan has been repaid. The consequences 
of this will easily be understood ; in the province of Archangel, according 
to information supplied by the local committee appointed “to provide for 
the requirements of agricultural credit, ” every kind of credit was refused 
for a long period to 20,000 guarantors (1). 

When their inherent faults were perceived changes were made, here and 
there, in the banks, but they were only thoroughly re-organised in 1908 in 
conformity with the general law on popular credit in the Empire. Of this 
law we shall speak in an early issue of the Review in connection with the 
subject of co-operative credit. 

On the 1st. January, 1913, according to the latest official data, the num- 
ber of Savings and Loan Banks in full working order (exclusive of those in 
process of winding up) was 1,647, with a capital of 12,304,607 roubles, in- 
cluding profits, and 11,128,678 of savings deposits and money borrowed, 
making a total of 23,433,285 roubles. The loans were 21,303,845 roubles. 
Besides this, the banks possessed 1,413,350 roubles in other credit institu- 
tions and in securities and real property, also 716,090 roubles in cash. The 
net profit was 608,813 roubles, and the losses 136,089 roubles. 

The number of banks in liquidation was 234. 


§ 3. B.URAL BANKS FOR PEASANTS BELONGING TO THE) CROWN. 

(Seljskie banki biwschich oudieljnich krestjan). 

These banks were organised on similar lines to the Savings and Loan 
Banks. 

According to the rules issued by the Minister of Crown Property on 
the 1st. May, 1859, they are thus organised : 

The original capital is formed from resources supplied out of the 
Crown property. The banks are at the service of the peasants of Crown 
property only, and they are not dependent on the volost (like the Savings 
and Loan Banks), but on the “ Chancery of the Administration of Crown 
Property. ” Loans may be granted where security is given or on a mortgage 
of cultivated land or building ground, but they must in no case exceed 200 
roubles. 

(1) “ Agricultural Credit in Russia ”, iqio, p. 75, published by the General Direction 
of Agricultural Organisation and Agriculture, 
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In 1904 when there was a general revision of popular credit with a view 
to the re-organisation of these Rural Banks, serious difficulties arose. It 
was not easy to decide what was their true sphere of action, the radius 
within which they should work, for the territory of the former Chancelleries 
and that of the volost of the present time do not coincide. Consequent- 
ly the limits of the sphere of action are not sufficiently definite, and it can- 
not be said positively that this or that locality is served by this or that 
bank. Nor has it been easy to decide to whom the capital of these banks 
really belongs, and to what extent its owners have a right to the credit of 
the institution. 

However that may be, the banks are most numerous in the middle 
region of the Volga (provinces of Simbirsk, Nizhny Novgorod, Ufa) and 
in industrial districts like the provinces of Kostroma, Wladimir, Tver, etc. 

On the 1st. January, 1907, there were 164; on the 1st. January, 1913, the 
number had fallen to 118. Their capital amounted on the 1st. J anuary, 1913, 
to 1,810,571 roubles; the deposits and sums borrowed only amounted 
to 93,090 roubles. We have no other example of a sum so small in any other 
non-co-operative institution of agricultural credit. 

The total amount of loans granted was 1,540,188 roubles ; the assets 
deposited in other credit institutions, or consisting of securities and real 
property, was valued at 305,510 roubles, and the amount in ready money 
was 57,963 roubles, the net profit 38,956 roubles and the losses 23,046 rou- 
bles. These figures testify eloquently to the miserable existence of these 
peasant banks at the present time ; and the fact that in the space of 6 years 
(1907-1913) their number diminished by 46 (that is by about a quarter) 
leaves no doubt as to the future reserved for them. 


§ 4.* Communal deposit and loan banks for Russian Poland, 

In 1866 communal banks for deposits and loans (Gminija soudo-sbere - 
gatelnija kassi) (x) were founded for Poland, very much better organised than 
those institutions which we have just described. The Gminij Vogt , i. e. the 
Chief of the Commune, was at the head of the administration of these banks, 
and the two other members of the Council of Management were chosen by 
the Gmina (commune). Three peasant owners not in the employment of 
the Commune were charged with the supervision of the accounts. The 
foundation capital was furnished by the Commune ; and the State assist- 
ed by paying on an average 600 or 700 roubles to each bank, only on con- 
dition that as soon as the accumulated profits should amount to the original 
capital (600 or 700 roubles) they must be devoted to the establishment of 
a new bank. 

Owing to this system the number of banks increased considerably, and 
the results obtained were satisfactory. 


(i) Gmina in Polish means commune. 
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Till the last few years (1906) the loans were not granted on a personal 
guarantee, but almost exclusively on mortgages of cultivated land or build- 
ing ground, and preferably to members of the Gmina who possess at least 
30 deciatines of such land. But loans may also be granted to peasants not 
possessed of land, provided they are covered by the personal guarantee of 
a proprietor of 30 deciatines. In general, however, it was not easy for a poor 
peasant to obtain a loan from these banks. The loans varied between 100 
and 200 roubles at 8 per cent, for 12 months, and the borrower had the right 
to six months' extension. 

In 1906 these banks were authorised to make loans on a simple 
personal guarantee, and their rules were revised so as to bring them more 
into accordance with the provisions of the Decree of 1904 on the subject 
of popular credit; on the other hand, they were not placed under the “ Di- 
rection of Popular Credit ” established the same year to act as the superior 
governing body of all popular credit institutions, co-operative or non-co-ope- 
rative. 

The legislator evidently did not wish to subject these banks to the level- 
ling action of the general law, for on the whole they answered very well to 
the national and economic character of the country for which they were 
established. 

On the 1st. January, 1907, there were 1,338 banks, with a working cap- 
ital exceeding 28.8 millions of roubles, of which two-thirds were in savings 
deposits. On January 1st., 1913, the number of banks was 1,371 with 
a balance of 41,219,000 roubles; their owned capital amounted to 
14,814,200 roubles ; the debts contracted with the credit institutions in the 
Empire to 208,300 roubles; the savings deposits and loans to 24,865,800 
roubles. The relatively large amount of deposits shows among other things 
that the banks enjoy the confidence of the public, and work satisfactorily . 


§ 5. Communal loan funds. (Mirskie saemnie caftitali). 

Ihe banks bearing this name have an organisation similar to that 
of the Banks for Peasants belonging to the Crown. They .were 
founded in 1843 in conformity with instructions from the Minister of 
Crown Property for the assistance of State peasants. Their capital is derived 
from different sources, such as the general funds of the State, the profits 
realised from the letting of Crown lands to the peasants, the funds constituted 
by fines, and indemnities due to the Communes, etc. hater others were 
added, for instance, deposits for orphans, deposits made by private indivi- 
duals, etc. Not only in the sources of capital is there great diversity, but also 
in the constitution of the banks, and it is often difficult to place them in any 
class of credit institution. Many among them have nothing communal but 
the name, for after the abolition of serfdom they have had to adapt 
themselves to the new economic and social conditions. In many cases 
they have been successful, owing to the elasticity and activity of their first 
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organisation : nevertheless they have not been able completely to adapt 
themselves to the new situation, so that their present position, even 
among non-co-operative institutions, is not very important. 

They are found in the greatest number in the western provinces, for 
instance Grodno, Minsk, Volhynia, Mogilev, Vilna etc. 

On the ist. January, 1905, there were 1,513, i. e. 29 per cent, of the 
total number of non-co-operative credit organisations existing for the bene- 
fit of peasants. But on the ist. J anuary, 1913, the number of working banks 
was onfy 732 with a total capital of 4,508,660 roubles and 478,843 roubles 
in deposits. The net profits amounted to 213,185 roubles, the losses to 
'19,294 roubles. There were also 51 banks in liquidation. 

To the same class belong the Loan Banks of Bashkirs, Kirghiz, 
Yakuts, etc., called also “ Banks for Foreign Races ” ( Inorodtcheskiya 
kassi). Of these in 1905 there were 92, of which more than half were 
moribund. 


§6. Rural and communal banks ( Selskie i volostnie banki). 

These banks, founded after the passing of the law of 1885, present a 
more cofisoling spectacle. 

They represent the first attempt after the abolition of serfdom, 1 r to 
create a credit organisation in connection with the new order of things. Un- 
like former banks, these were not founded to aid a certain group of peasants, 
but as a single form of credit for the benefit of the whole peasant class, for 
from that time the legal and economic position of these was more or less 
equalised throughout the Empire. In founding these banks it was fore- 
seen that all other credit institutions (Savings and Loan Banks, Banks 
for Peasants who had belonged to the Crown, etc.) would be transformed 
into Rural and Communal Banks. 

The law empowered the Ministers of Finance and of the Interior to draw 
up the rules of the banks, and to fix all the regulations to be observed by 
them. 

The rules of a bank were tb comprise a series of provisions concerning, 
for instance, the mode of forming the foundation capital, the safeguarding 
of the funds, the acceptance and repayment of deposits, the rate of interest 
on deposits, the granting of loans to members, the securities to be required 
for loans, the formation and destination of reserve funds, the division of 
profits, the management, revision, liquidation, etc. — in short a minute 
and diaborate whole, comprising rules not found previously in any bank. 
Once more experience has been a great teacher. 

Notwithstanding all, however, these banks had Serious defects, among 
which may be first observed the absence of any responsible management, 
and the granting of loans without guarantee. In fact the rules contain no 
provision deciding the security to be required for a loan, and confine them- 
selves to enacting that the grant must only be made after an estimate 
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has been made of the general solvency of the debtor. The management 
is entrusted to the Communal Assembly, but it is in fact in the hands of a 
few members nominated by the Commune itself. The Communal Secretary, 
though in the service of the Commune, always keeps the accounts of the 
batiks and is often the only person who has some little knowledge of book- 
keeping. 

In 1895, on the occasion of the first general revision of the credit orga- 
nisations (to be considered later), these banks underwent alterations, and 
were in some respects assimilated with other small credit institutions. But 
it was not found possible to modernise them completely, to transform them 
radically or to make them into model small credit institutions for the 
present time. 

They were permitted to continue to perform their modest task, though 
in a somewhat improved condition, and another credit institution, which 
we shall describe, w r as chosen as a model for the non co-operative small 
credit banks. 

Rural communal banks are scattered irregularly throughout the Rus- 
sian Empire ; they are most numerous and most dense in the provinces of 
Kiev, Podolia and Volhynia. 

On the 1st. January, 1913, there were 704 with a capital of 8,518,440 
roubles including profits ; the deposits and liabilities amounted to 
413,030,944 roubles, the loans granted to 20,298,551 roubles, the available 
funds to 390,567 roubles, either in credit institutions or in securities and 
real property, and 760,266 roubles in cash ; the net profits amounted to 
715,884 roubles, and the losses to 31,573] roubles. 


§ 7. Communal deposit and loan banks. 


We shall now 7 define jthe chief characteristics of a last type of popular 
non-co-operative credit institution, the most modern of all ; the “ Communal 
Deposit and Doan Banks ” ( Obchchestwennija soudo-sberegateljnja kassi) 
the foundation of which dates from the second general revision of the 
laws on popular credit, which took place on the 7th. May, 1904. The fact 
that while there were so many popular credit banks in existence, there 
seemed to be a need of creating a new type is a sufficient proof that the re- 
sults hitherto attained by the different banks had not been quite satisfac- 
tory. Indeed with the single exception of the Gmina banks of Russian 
Poland, none of the banks previously established, whether taken as a 
whole or considered separately, had contributed much towards supplying 
the credit required by the Russian peasant. 

The usurer continued as before to prosper, the peasant to complain, 
and the banks to exist at least nominally. 

An attempt was made to remedy this condition of things by creating 
a uniform non-co-operative credit organisation with which the older in- 
stitutions might gradually be amalgamated. | 
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The “ Communal Deposit and Loan Banks ” differ but little in their 
mode of working from co-operative popular credit institutions. 

Their rules, sanctioned by imperial decree in 1905, authorise any trans- 
action that may in any way tend to attain the object they seek to accom- 
plish. 

The first Communal Deposit and Loan Banks were founded in 1906. 

A bank may be established by the vote of a majority of two-thirds of 
the Assembly of the Peasants ; the decision is laid before the Zemskij 
Natchialnik (District Commissary of Police), who examines the rules, and if 
he finds in them no violation of private or public interest, he forwards 
them in his turn to the Provincial Committee which is nominated by the 
“ Superior Direction of Popular Credit ” at Petrograd, and has full 
authority over all affairs of credit in the province. 

When the Committee approves the rules it communicates its final 
decision to the volost (Commune) through the Zemskij Natchalnik. Only 
the peasants and Cossacks belonging to the Commune may be members of 
the bank ; the original capital is formed, either from the contributions 
of the Commune, from donations, or from loans granted by the Government, 
the Zemstvo or other bodies. It must in no case be under 100 roubles, ex- 
cept w r hen some other kind of bank transforms itself into a Communal 
Deposit and Loan Bank. To increase the working capital, the banks are 
empowered to receive desposits, and to borrow up to ten times the amount 
of the original capital. This limitation is imposed so that the liability 
of the Commune to the creditors may not be .a fictitious one. 

The management is entrusted to three members elected by the commu- 
nal assembly ; peasants in the service of the Commune are eligible, but 
the Mayor can neither be at the head of the management, nor cashier. 
If the bank have power to grant to its members loans exceeding 75 roubles, 
and if it can act as intermediary (in the sale of agricultural produce be- 
longing to its members, etc.) it must have also a Council of Management. 

The loans must always be of a productive character (for example, 
for the purchase of agricultural implements, cattle etc.), and they are 
granted only for a short term, usually two months. But long-term loans 
may also be granted for the purpose of making radical changes in an agri- 
cultural holding, such as reclaiming marsh lands, the adoption of rational 
systems of cultivating fields, etc. In no case may the loans exceed 300 
roubles. 

In May, 1909, there were 301 banks of this kind of which 220 were 
founded chiefly by the help of funds supplied by the Direction of Popular 
Credit, and 81 solely out of the resources of the Communes. On the 1st. J an- 
uary, 1913, their number had risen to 1,556, so that in the space of four or 
five years it had increased fivefold. The working capital and the profits 
amounted to 14,515,888 roubles, the deposits and loans to 25,312,888 
roubles, making a total of 39,828,125 roubles. The loans granted 
amounted to 36,931,501 roubles; the banks possessed, besides, either 
in other credit institutions, or in securities or in real property 1,489,179 
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roubles together with 1,912,445 roubles in cash. The losses were 73,152 
roubles, and the net profits amounted to 1,756,519 roubles. 


§ 8. The general situation of non-co-operative popular credit. 


Having now described in general outline the principal non co-operative 
institutions of popular credit it is necessary to group the figures referring 
to them in summary tables, in order to give a more exact idea of their posi- 
tion. 

The total number of these non-co-operative establishments in full work 
on the 8th. October, 1915, (exclusive of the Communal Banks of Russian 
Poland) was 4,936 (1) which at the time of their foundation were thus 
divided : 


Institutions founded before i860 441 

» from i860 to 1880 2,055 

» » 1880 to 1900 987 of which 454 were founded ac- 

cording to the Taw of 1885. 

» » 1900 to 1915 808 

Institutions of which the date of 

foundation is unknown . . . 645 

Total . . . 4,936 


It will be seen that the greatest number were founded between i860 
and 1880, and it is in fact at this date, which immediately follows the aboli- 
tion of serfdom that the need of credit made itself most pressing. Besides, 
institutions of popular credit had at this time only recently begun to be 
formed. 

Eighty per cent, of these institutions depend on the administrative 
organisation of the volost ; the others on a rural Commune without volost 
This latter form is frequent in the south of European Russia and Si- 
beria. 


(1) From the Messenger of Small Credit , No. 42, p. 1S15. 
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On January, ist., 1913, their assets and liabilities were as follows : 


liabilities K oubles 

Capital and profits 42,396,399 (1) 

Deposits and loans 55*707,105 (2) 

Total . . . 98,103,504 


Assets 


In cash 3 . 343.156 

Deposits in credit institutions, securities and 

real property 4,746,395 

Doans granted 90,103,504 


Total . . . 98,103,504 


On the ist. January, 19x2, the total balance amounted to 87,195,485 
roubles. 

We now give further data respecting the transactions of these banks : 


Deposits of rural communes 8,586,792 

» of private persons and of other ins- 
titutions ■ 45.736,453 

» and loans in 1912 22,573,400 

Doans renewed 17,443,332 

» » in 1912 6,218,141 

» granted in 1912 62,853,493 

Net profits 7,982,787 


- (1) Of this sum the Direction of Credit appears as creditor for 760,318 roubles, the 

State savings banks for 619,095 and the Zemstvos for 10,230 roubles. 

. (2) The Zemstvos had granted loans to the amount of 16,341 roubles, private persons 

to the amount of 646,622 roubles and the Imperial Bank to the amount of 720,897 roubles. 
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Summary Table of Non-co-operative Instu 

( Exclusive of Ihc Communal 


Assets and liabilities 


Class of Institution 

1 Number 

i o£ ! 

1 Institutions 

Paid up ! Deposits 

capital | and 

and profits Sums borrowed 

| 

Total i 

oi the two I 
pieceding 
columns j 

i 

Ivoans 

gi anted 


l 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles j 

1 

Roubles 

Savings and Eoan Banks. . . . 

1,647 

1 

12,304,307 

11,128,678 

23.434.285' 

21,303,845 

Rural and Communal Banks . 

7°4 

S, 4 lS, 44 o! 

I 3* 0 3°*9-14 

2 1. 449.384 1 

20,298,557 

Communal Eoan Banks, Type . 4 (1) 

134 ■ 

1,190,709' 

478,185 

1,668,892 

1,555,392 

Communal Eoan Banks, Type B (2) 

598 

3.317.956; 

660 

3,318,616 

2,777*642 

Banks for Peasants formerly be- 


| 


1 [ 


longing to the Crown 

IlS ! 

1,810,571! 

03,090 

1,905,661 

1,540,188 

Eoan Banks of the Bashkirs . - 

4° ; 

490 , 420 * 

io.iSi 

500,601' 

325,949! 

Banks for Orphans of former Ger- 

! j 

| 


! ! 


man Colonists 

25 1 

348,959 

5,652,481 

6,000,940 

5,280,976 

Communal Deposit and Dean 

j 1 

! 




Banks 

j 1,166 , 


25,312,888^ 

39,528,125 

! 

36,931,501 

Total . . 

j 4.832 j 

42,396,399, 

55.7°7>i05: 

1 

i 

08,105,504' 

J 

i 

9°, 0 l3,504i 

! 


tU Communal Banks which seek to increase their economic power by leceiving deposits and borrow in- 
{2} Banks which carry on business only with funds supplied by the Commune. 


Among all credit institutions the Communal Loan and Deposit Banks, 
founded after the new model of 1905 and 1906, occupy a place apart, and 
the results obtained give promise of a prosperous future. 

But taken as a whole, non-co-operative popular credit is absolutely 
insufficient to meet the requirements of the Russian peasant, and if he had 
no other for of credit at his disposal agriculture in Russia would be but 
badly served. 

Fortunately there is another and much richer form of credit, the co- 
operative, which we shall discuss in a future article. 
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f 

utions of Popular Credit for Peasants. 


Banks in Russian Poland). 





1 

Cost 

of 

manage- 

ment 

Net profits 1 

1 

Dosses 1 

1 

Agricultural 
holdings 
in the 
district 
in which 
the 

institution 
does business 


! Deposits 
j iu other 
,i institutions, 
j securities and 
i ! real 

property 

Cash 

Total piofits 

at the end of the year 

Debtors 

Roubles 

j 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 



' MI 3350 

716,090 

x, 429,813 

210,868 

608,813 

136,089 

3,291,880 

822,594 

j 390,576 

760,266 

1,907,860 

275,889 

715,884 

31,573 

469,009 

- 1 ° 3 , 42 S 

68.804 

44.796 

131,853 

17,861 

79,313 

3,769 

153,835 

68,694 

424,292 

216,742! 

198,041 

27*795 

133,8-2 

15,465 

531,529 

172,815 

305.510 

57,963 

/ 5 * 69 I 

1 

20,180 

1 

38,956 

23,046 

176,639 

1 

49,356 

1 158,043 

r 6,609 

14,961 

1,-156 

1 

13,207 

— 

51,664 

9,SoS 

1 

l ! 601,710 

l 

118,254 

318,697 

20,714 

21,791 

12,3x7 

13,967 

H .553 

i 

1,484,179 

1,412,495 

3,905,961 

566,536 

1,756,519 

23,152 

2,097,619 

819,313 

. ,4.740,395 

3.383,165 

1 

7,982,787 

1,141,249 

3,368,355 

295,411 

6,386,042 

2 , 397,561 



miscellaneous information relating to credit 

IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE MORTGAGE COMPANY OF THE RIVER PI, ATE. — Economist (Eondon), N° 3,799. 
January 29th., 1916 


At the annual general meeting of this company, held on January 27th., 
it was stated that the results of the working in 1915 had beeirwery satis- 
factory. The gross profits exceeded those of the previous year by £6,380. 
This increase was due to the fact that the company’s clients had been in 
a position to meet their interest payments with greater promptitude than 
in the preceding year and also to the fact that the accounts for 1915 in- 
cluded some items of arrears of interest brought over from 1914. The re- 
sults enabled the company to declare a dividend of 18 per cent. — the rate 
which had been paid for the past four years — and to place £20,000 to 
reserve. 

The loans were less by £109,656 than they had been a year before. 
This reduction represented in the main loans repaid in cash, but a small 
part of it — £3,746 — represented loans foreclosed and now converted into 
properties. This was the first time for n years that the company had had 
to take over properties under foreclosure, and the amount now appearing 
only represented one-third of 1 per cent of the total loans outstanding. 

The liabilities to the public, exclusive of the permanent debenture stock, 
did not amount to £100,000. The net profit for the year was £68,478, an in- 
crease of £3,700. Including the balance from the previous year there was 
an amount of £113,498 to be appropriated and it was decided, after paying 
£36,000 in dividend, to place £20,000 to the reserve fund (raising it to 
£435>ooo) and to carry forward £44,998. 

It was further stated that the great producing industries of the Argen- 
tine Republic — agricultural and pastoral — had reaped large profits from 
the exceptionally high prices ruling for their products as a result of the war. 
This had enabled the payment of outstanding debts and eased the finan- 
cial situation. 
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DENMARK. 


THE CREDIT ASSOCIATION OF PROPRIETORS IN THE DIOCESES OF THE DANISH 
ISLANDS — - 6 ]de Bcrcinins; til Representantskabet tor Krcditforeningen af Grundejere 
1 Ac Danslce Oslit'ier 

This is one of the oldest credit associations in Denmark, having been 
founded in 1851, and it is also one of the most important, in respect of the 
number of its transactions. In fact at the close of the year 1914-15, the 
assciation had made 42,159 mortgage loans, to a total value of 556,742,600 
crowns, of which 502,205,594 crowns remained outstanding. The abnor- 
mal circumstances under which the work of the association was carried on 
in 1914-15, do not seem to have diminished its activity since during that 
period it granted 2,260 new loans for a total amount of 27,274,100 crowns; 
adding to this 8,217, 59 2 crowns in loans on property already mortgaged 
we have a total of 35,491,692 crowns. 

The average amount of mortgages on each estate is then 16,600 crowns, 
showing that the association works chiefly for the benefit of holdings of 
medium extent. 

The cases of mortgage loans of larger amount are, however, very fre- 
quent. Thus there was one loan of nearly 600,000 crowns, and one exceed- 
ing 300,000 crowns, while 43 were between 120,000 and 300,000 crowns : 
high figures when we reflect that in determining the value of the real pro- 
perty on which the loan is granted, the association does not take into consi- 
deration the industrial or special objects for which the land serves or 
might serve, but only its agricultural value. 

Nevertheless against the 45 loans above mentioned there are 246 the 
value of which varies between 30,000 and 120,000 crowns, and a still larger 
number (1,841) from 2,000 to 30,000 crowns. 

Small holdings, for which, moreover, other institutions provide, thus 
remain almost entirely excluded from the sphere of action of the asso- 
ciation, since only 128 loans are less than 2000 crowns in value. 

The association works both in urban and rural centres, but as might be 
expected in a country conspicuously agricultural in character, the great 
majority of the the loans are rural, only 778 being in urban centres. But 
if this number is only about one-third of the total number, the total value 
amounts to 14,916,500 crowns, that is, more than half the total value of the 
loans ; thus, while as we have seen the general average value of the loans 
was 16,600 crowns per property mortgaged, this average, calculating 
that there are already mortgages to the amount of 4,857,775 crowns, rises 
to about 25,391 crowns for urban real property. 

It is well known that mortgage associations may grant loans up to 
50 % of the estimated value of property and in some cases up to 60 %. In 
the case of all the Danish land credit associations the limit of 50 % is 
rarely reached, and scarcely ever exceeded ; in fact in the present case loans 
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varied between 42.12 and 49.2 % of the estimated value, and the average 
was 47.8 %. The total value of the mortgaged lands, taking account only 
of the net return, was 75,352,123 crowns, and calculating only the commercial 
value it was 68,141,000 crowns, giving an average of 30,150 crowns per 
property mortgaged. 

The repayment of the loans granted in previous years went on regularly: 
“in 1914-15 in this way 231 mortgages amounting to 2,640,200 crowns were 
extinguished, so that the real increase in the period contemplated in the 
number of loans was 2,029, and in the total original amount of the loans 
outstanding 24,633,900 crowns. 

To cover the new loans the association, in conformity with the rules, 
issues bonds (. Kasseobligationen ) which are sold in the Stock Exchanges by 
the association on behalf of the borrower. During the working year 1914-15 
there were put in circulation bonds to the value of 27,276,100 crowns, 
precisely the amount of the new loans granted, but, as we shall see more 
clearly later on, the placing of the bonds is for many institutions the prin- 
cipal obstacle to their business because of the closing of many exchanges. 

A few -words on the cost of management will not be uninteresting, 
because one of the chief advantages of mortgage credit associations is pre- 
cisely in the smallness of the burdens under this item of expense laid on their 
members. 

For the association in question it is evident that these expenses show 
a tendency to increase, because from 0.73 crowns for every 1000 crowns of 
capital invested in mortgage loans in the year 1905-1906, they rose to o 90 
crowns in 1909-1910 and to 0.97 crowns in 1914-1915. .The increased cost 
is borne almost entirely by new members, since the older members belonging 
to series already closed contributed in a progressively diminishing propor- 
tion. 

Lastly it may be noted that in its 64 years of existence the association 
has granted in all 58,720 loans amounting to 733,351,600 crowns of which 
231,146,005 crowns have already been repaid. 

He 

* # 

THE CREDIT ASSOCIATION OF THE PEASANT FARMERS OF THE DloCESES 

OF THE ISLANDS. — 34 te Beretning til Represent an tskabet for Kred itf orei 1 in yen of 

af Ejere af mindre Kjendomme paa landet i Ostifterne. 


Unlike the preceding Institution, the Credit Association of the 
Peasant Farmers of the Dioceses of the Islands works exclusivel} 7 in the 
country, and chiefly for the benefit of small holdings. 

In fact, out of 820 new loans granted during the year 1914-15, 643 
were on holdings less in extent than one Tonde Land , that is less than 
half a hectare (1) and while the loans granted on holdings of one or more 


(1) One Tonde Land is equal to about 55 ares. 
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Tonde Land amount to 33 1 1850 crowns, those granted on holdings of 
less extent exceeded one million crowns (1,030, 550). The mortgaged 
plots are often very small : in some districts the average area is 0.11 
Tonde Land ; in few districts only is the average size of the holding 2 
Tonde Land ; in one alone does it reach 3.5 Tonde Land (nearly two hec- 
tares). 

The small extent of the holdings with which the institution has to 
deal is evident from the average value of the loans granted, which did 
not exceed 1,661 crowns, a very modest figure in comparison with that 
previously givenn, which was approximated ten times as much (16,500 
crowns). 

In all the 820 loans amounted to a total of 1,379,649 crowns, on hold- 
ings of the value of 3,189,620 crowns, on some of which there were, 
however, buildings insured for 2,390,039 crowns, a large amount as com- 
pared with the value of the land, and increasing always in inverse pro- 
portion to the average area of the mortgaged lands. I11 fact if we con- 
sider only the lands inferior in area to one Tonde Land we find that the 
value of the buildings is 1,940,660 crowns while that of the lands is 
2,379,474 crowns, a proportion of about 81 % ; while in the case of lands 
above one Tonde Land in area the proportion is reduced to about 55 % 
(449,379 compared with 810,146 crowns). 

Very few of the lands mortgaged are completely without buildings ; 
49 in all. 

The total area of mortgaged lands in 1914-15 was 7,320,101 square 
alen (1) or about 18,000 hectares. 

Naturally, since it deals with such small plots of ground, this 
association, even more than the preceding, keeps within the legal 
maximum (50 %) in the proportion between the value of the real 
property and the amount of the loan, since this proportion does not ex- 
ceed 43.3 %. The caution with which the Association conducts its busi- 
ness is also shown by the fact that during the year only 12 holdings 
mortgaged to the amount of 18,550 crowns remained on the hands 
of the society, and that the losses at the end of the year amounted only 
to 2,875 crowns. 

On the 3ist.May, 1915, the association held 29,320 mortages amounting 
to 44,811,900 crowns, on holdings valued at 106,977,299 crowus, while 
the insured value of buildings was 81,901,547 crowns. 

The Report states that the outbreak of the war was the cause of 
great fluctuations in mortgage bonds. This is a serious drawback, 
when it is remembered that the Institution must place these bonds 
on the market, and when their value is very variable it is difficult for the 
borrower to know on what amount he can count. In specie the maximum 
value of the obligations was 90 and the minimum was 80. 


(1) A square alen is equal to 394 square metres. 
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THE JUTLAND PEASANT FARRIERS' CREDIT ASSOCIATION. — Bcretuitig oui Kre- 
ditforeningen af Ejere af mindre Ejendomme paa landet i Jyllaud i dens lcinogtrcdivle 
Regnkabsaat x April 19 14- 31 Marls 1915. 

This association, like the last, works exclusively in the country for 
the benefit of small holdings, but it is of much greater importance, be- 
cause on the 31st. March, 1915 it numbered 77,781 mortgages, the total 
original amount of which was 139,438,900 crowns and the total amount 
outstanding 125,169,617 crowns. 

But in the year 1914-15 the amount of its transactions was not very 
great, for while 2,096 new loans were granted for the amount of 
4,432,200 crowns, 1,631 were paid off for a total of 2,757,600 crowns ; 
so that the net increase was only 465 loans, amounting to 1,674,600 
crowns. 

The Report gives no particulars as to the extent and value of the mort- 
gaged property; it only states that the estimated value of the 2,096 
holdings was 9,521,400 crowns, thus bringing up to 312,293,593 crowns 
the estimated value of the property on which the association held mort- 
gages. The medium value of the loans granted was 1,792 cr., a figure 
which nearly corresponds with that given for the preceding association. 

Two figures given in the report should not be omitted here. The 
first is the cost of management, which is 2.82 crowns pet loan, the 
smallness of the sum showing the efficient working of the Institution. 
The other is the rather large number of holdings remaining in the hands 
of the association ; at the beginning of the year they were 80 in number, 
and during the year 93 more were added, bringing the total up to 173. 
But during the year 127 were sold, so that at the end of the year there 
were 46 unsold, to which, immediately after the closing of the balance 
sheet 23 were added, making in all 69, a much larger number than that for 
the preceding association. The Report gives no explanation of this fact. 

It asserts however that the business done by the Institution was, 
owing to the war, much less than in past years, and that serious difficul- 
ties arose from the low price of the bonds, this being chiefly due to the 
fact that many of them were held in Germany, whence after the war 
had begun they were thrown upon the Danish market* 


UNITED STATES. 


THE EAND BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. - Howell (Edwin F.) in The 
Economic World , New Series, Vol. XI , No. 5, January 29th., 1916. 

The I/and Bank of the State of New York was established in 1914 
to serve as the Central Bank of the state's Savings and I/oan Associa- 
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tions, which are in effect local co-operative land ba nk s. A Savings 
and Loan Association is “an incorporated company for the purpose of 
accumulating a fund for the purchase of real estate, the erection of build- 
ings, or the making of other improvements on land, or to pay off in- 
cumbrances thereon. ” Its business consists in lending money on the security 
of mortgages in order to enable its members to acquire the freehold of 
their own homes. Each association does business in a prescribed terri- 
tory, and when any association finds that the demand for loans within 
its territory is greater than it can meet out of its own funds it sends 
mortgages to the Land Bank in New York. The Land Bank issues bonds 
against these mortgages, sells them to investors and places the proceeds 
with the local associations to be used in making further loans. The first 
issue of bonds by the Land Bank was taken up by* the Guarantee Trust 
Company of New York. 

A good deal of criticism has at one time or another, been levelled at 
the Land Bank. It has been urged that Savings and Loan Associations 
are essentially urban institutions and that any attempt to incorporate 
them into a rural land mortgage credit system is futile. It is asserted, too, 
that the provision of the facilities offered by a central credit institute 
opens the way to dangerous abuses. 

Mr. Edwin F. Howell, Managing Director of the Land Bank, 
writing in The Economic World , deals briefly with some of these criticisms. 
He points out that the local associations are not, like mutual savings banks, 
associations formed purely for the encouragement of thrift, but are 
essentially associations of debtors. They run no risk, therefore, of losing 
anything of their real character by affiliation with a central credit insti- 
tute. He claims, too, that the changes which have been made in . con- 
sequence of the establishment of the Land Bank tend to bring the trans- 
actions of the local associations under stricter control, and there is, there- 
fore, no reason to fear an undue inflation of credit. As to the nature of 
the restrictions imposed upon local societies Mr. Howell writes : “ In the 
first place, before 1914 these societies were generally permitted to lend 
to their members a maximum of 80 per cent of the appraised value of 
real estate irrespective of its condition. Under the Land Bank revision 
no loan can be made by any society upon vacant land in excess of 50 
per cent, of its value ; upon land where the improvements, properly 
defined, exceed the value of the land, in excess of 60 per cent, of its ap- 
praised value ; and by societies affiliated with the Land Bank, no mortgage 
pledged with the Land Bank can be made in excess of 75 per cent, of that 
value. All these are wholesome restrictions. In the second place the power 
of an association to contract a general liability has been diminished in 
proportion as it uses money derived from the sale of bonds. In no re- 
spect has the position of a New York Savings and Loan Association 
been weakened by affiliation with the Land Bank. On the contrary, it 
has been strengthened in the same manner as a National Bank is 
strengthened by having the power to hypothecate its securities with 
its monopolistic central institution, the Federal Reserve Bank. ” 
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THE ‘ CREDIT FONCIKR pERUVIEX ” IN 1014-15. — Rnme ccommique ci fhimun'n ' , 
Paris, February, 19th., 1016 


In view of present events, the “Credit foncier Penmen” has judged 
it prudent to suspend temporarily its mortgage loan transactions, and to 
form funds to be available for repayment of the temporary advances made 
to it in Europe which it wishes to refund notwithstanding the moratorium. 

Unfortunately the difficulties encountered at the present time in Peru 
in obtaining exchange on foreign countries have made it impossible to 
remit large sums, and only the sums required for the payment of the 
coupons of the bonds can be sent. 

The consequence of not granting any new loans at present, together 
with the repayments of debts, has been to lower by about 750,000 francs the 
total of the business transactions, which in the preceding year amounted to 
12,611,860 fr. , rvhile to J une 30th. 1915 it was only 11,868,364 fr. Since then 
the Council has decided to resume mortgage transactions within the limits 
of the available funds. 

Circumstances have not, of course, permitted of the increase of capital 
which had been authorised by the General Meeting of December 17th., 1913, 
The profit and loss account of the last two years is given below. 


I. Creditor. 

1913-14. 

19x4- 1 -V 

Commission and interest on mortgage loans . 
Interest on deferred payments and compensa- 
tion for loss of revenue through repayment 

in advance 

Sundry interest and other receipts 

1,039,081 

57,844 

30,762 

999,883 

51,669 

136,548 


1,127,687 

1,188,100 

II. Debtor. 



.Interest on bonds 

Appreciation of bonds to be redeemed . . . 

General expenses 

Tosses on exchange 

Interest on money advanced . . 

625,000 

34-375 

118,820 

50,849 

61,851 

(125,000 

34.375 

131.558 

103.172 

77.422 

Balance carried forward . . . 

890,896 

236,792 

971.527 

216,572 


1,127,688 

1,188,100 
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ROUMANIA. 

THE WORK THE “ VINE-GROWERS’ CREDIT” IN 1914-19x1. — U Movement Econo- 
mique, Bucharest, xst January 1916. 

The balance sheet of March3ist., 1915, ’shows that besides the original 
capital of 2,000,000 francs, the bonds in circulation at that date amounted 
to 5,404,100 francs. The loss was 767,346 francs. 

The report of the Council of Management explains this loss in the fol- 
lowing wa} r : 

The sum of 767,346 fr. 49 is not, properly speaking , a deficit ; all the sums 
composing it are being paid off : 344,242 fr. 12 of interest will be entirely 
covered by the interest at 5 % on loans realised by payment after 5 years, and 
the remainder representing the difference in market value of the bonds ne- 
gotiated, viz. 423 104 fr. 37 will be covered by different profits of the “ Vine- 
growers" Credit. "" 

The business of the “Vine-growers" Credit'" has also been affected 
by the war. Immediately after its outbreak, the Council of Management de- 
cided that the work of the “ Vine-growers’ Credit "" must be restricted, and 
in consequence the consideration of applications for loans has been deferred. 


RUSSIA. 

THE WORK OF THE PEASANTS’ HAND BANK IN 1914. — Onen* KpecTBHHCKarO 

IIoaeMeJlBHaro Bama 3 a 1914 ron'h [Report of the Peasants' Land Bank for 1914). 

Petrograd, 1915. 

, We extract some of the more important figures from the Annual Re- 
port of the Peasants" Land Bank for 1914, its 32nd. year of working. 

In consequence of the Decree issued on July 23rd., 1914, by the Finance 
Committee with the sanction of the Czar, the business of the Bank during 
the second half of 1914 was subjected to various limitations. In fact, until 
further orders : 

(1) It was forbidden to purchase, on its own account, any new pro- 
perties, except those belonging to the Bashkirs in the provinces of Ufa, 
Orenburg and Samara. 

(2) It was decided that when a property is bought through the me- 
dium of the Bank, or, though not directly by it, but with a loan granted by 
it and guaranteed by a mortgage on the property, the percentage .of; the 
value (estimated by special expert valuation in each case) which may be 
advanced, shall be reduced as follows : from 90 % to 80 % when the loan is 
contracted by a single proprietor ; from 85 % to yj % when by a small pea- 
sants' co-operative society, and from 80 % to 70 % in the case of large 
peasants' co-operative societies and of agricultural communities. 
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Increase and Diminution in the Properties held by the Bank. — The num- 
ber of properties offered in sale to the Bank during the year was 375, of a 
total area of 511,610 deciatines. The purchase of 156 properties of a total 
area of 216,251 deciatines was approved by the Bank and 73, of a total area 
of 83,503 deciatines, were actually purchased, for which the Bank paid 
11,385,285 roubles, an average of 136 roubles per deciatine. 

The properties purchased by the Bank were thus classified according 
to the classes of proprietor : 


Properties Area 


Llasses cf Proprietors 

Number 

Percentage 

Deciatines 

Percentage 

Nobles 

37 

5<N7 

35,007 

41*9 

Merchants and Honorary Citizens . 

: 8 

II. 0 

15,079 

KS.I 

Townsmen 

4 

5 5 

2,016 

-•4 

Bashkirs: hereditary property (Toz- 
chimki ) 

! 15 

20.5 

2 7>595 

33-i 

Peasants 

5 

6.8 j 

2,872 

i 3-1 

Various Institutions . . . 

4 j 

5*5 ( 

934 

1 

I I.I 

Total . . . 

73 

100.0 

^3.503 

1 100.0 


The Crown properties which, in virtue of the Imperial decree of August 
I2th./25th. are transferred to the Bank to be re-sold to the peasants, were 
five in number in the year under consideration, and contained in all 3,107.4 
deciatines. The Bank paid 203,740 roubles in all for them, an average of 
66 roubles per deciatine. 

During the year the Bank ordered the sale by auction of 50,355 pro- 
perties, but in 49,509 cases (or 98.5 %) the order was withdrawn, either be- 
cause the debtors paid their debt in time — this occurred in 37,954 cases ~ - 
or because the Bank made some concession, such as an extension of time, 
and so on. ' There remained 847 properties, of which 75 were actually sold 
by auction. 

Their total area was 1,399 deciatines ; the price realised amounted to 
x 93>879 roubles ; the mortgages upon them amounted to 188,717 roubles. 
Of 27 properties the sale was cancelled ; 50 were redeemed by the owners 
before the Bank had taken legal possession of them ; of two the auction 
had not taken place before the end of the year. 

There thus remained in the hands of the Bank 693 properties, to which 
may be added 36 parcels of land of a total area of 801 deciatines. Alto- 
gether the Bank remained in possession at the end of the year of 729 proper- 
ties, of a total area of 16,950 deciatines, on which there were mortgages to 
the amount of 1,694,150 roubles, or an average of 100 roubles per deciatine. 
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Sale of the Property of the Bank. — In the course of the year, it was pro- 
posed to sell 984,664 deciatines. For about two thirds of this amount (693,257 
deciatines) proceedings were begun, but at the end of the year they had 
been carried through for only 566 properties of a total area of 193,695 de- 
ciatines. 

Of these 175 (the area of which was 148,563 deciatines) had been 
bought by the Bank and 391 (containing 45,132 deciatines) had remained 
in the hands of the Bank on account of loans not repaid. 

The value of these properties, together with the expenses incurred by 
the Bank, amounted to 26,550,276 roubles. By the sale were realised 
24,081,168 roubles ; adding to this the income from the properties, 4,119,379 
roubles, we get a total of 28,180,547 roubles. The net profit realised by the 
sale of the properties amounted, therefore, in the course of the year to 
1,630,271 roubles. 

The Property Held by the Bank . — On January 1st., 1914, the real pro- 
perty held by the Bank comprised 2,838,098 deciatines, of the 'value of 
158,917,688 roubles. Of this area, 1,688,730 deciatines were Crown pro- 
perties, and 224,026 deciatines were acquired by foreclosure. 

During the year 1914, the Bank acquired 103,560 deciatines of the 
value of 13,283,183 roubles and disposed of 315,785 deciatines. 

Taking account of some modifications in the value and in the area of 
the properties, the real estate held by the Bank on January 1st, 1915, was 
as follows : 1,561,807 deciatines of the value of 107,289,696 roubles, which 
had been bought; 866,479 deciatines, valued at 26,942,237 roubles, of Crown 
properties, and 195,579 deciatines of the value of 11,527,872 roubles ac- 
quired by foreclosure. The total real property held by the bank, therefore, 
amounted in the aggregate to 2,623,865 deciatines, valued at 145,760,005 
roubles. 

. The Administration of the Property. — In 1914 the Bank administered 
2,863,454 deciatines, which were divided as follows according to the form of 
tenure : 


Tenure 

Properties 
bought from 
peasants 

Deciatines 

Crown 

properties 

Deciatines 

Properties 

acquired 

hy 

foreclosure 

Deciatines 

i 

| Total . 

Deciatines 

Percentage 
of the total 
properties 
administered 
by the Bank 

Properties let for cash rents: 

a) To peasants 

! 

883,007 

1 

762,203! 

127,863 

*, 773>°73 

61.9 

^b) To farmers. 

50.363 

95,544 

5.311 

151,218 

5.3 

Eet to peasants for rents payable 
partly in kind 

18,837 

1,418; 

2,486 

22,741 

0.8 

Managed by the former owners . . 

40.518 

4^5 

— 

40,923 

1.4 

Directly managed by the Bank . . 

701,513 

61,382 

72,625 

835,520 



24,2 

Total . . . 

1,731,877 

922, 62T 

208,956 

2.863,454 

100.0 

_ _ „ ■ 

j 
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As the Table shows, the most frequent form of tenure is letting to 
peasants, the land so held amounting to 1,815,814 deciatines. In letting 
its lands, the Bank had regard, in the first place, to the landless peasants. 
For the most part the duration of the agreement did not extend beyond 
a single harvest because agreements for longer periods would interfere with 
the disposal of the properties, so successfully carried out by the Bank. 

The area of the forests belonging to the Bank amounted on January 
1st., 1916, to 674,769 deciatines. The profit from the forests (including 
the sale of forests carried out in previous years) was 3,955A56 roubles. 

Loan Transactions of the Bank . — The loan transactions of the Bank 
during the year 1914 may be briefly resumed as follows : 

The applications for loans numbered 27,215 for a total amount of 
81,663,783 roubles, as security for which 687,797 deciatines of land were 
offered, an average of one deciatine for 119 roubles. The Bank approved 
the granting of 27,575 new loans for a total amount of 68,943,420 roubles, 
creating mortgages on 760,055 deciatines, an average, that is, of one decia- 
tine per 98 roubles. It actually granted 31,180 loans (including renewals 
of loans approved prior to 1914) to a total amount of 73,523,823 roubles 
secured by mortgages on 734,580 deciatines, an average of 100 roubles per 
deciatine. 

Economic Condition of the Peasants Aquiring Land . — The economic 
condition of the peasants at the moment of acquiring land from the Bank 
or through the medium of the Bank from private individuals, is clearly 
shown by the following Table : 


Economic Condition 

1 

| Number of Purchasers 

Percentage of Purchasers 

| 

Total 

! 

1 

! , 

1 | 

i ; 5 j 

H 

Co-operative 

Societies 

Rural 

Communities 

Total 

Individuals 

Co-operative 

Societies 



Rural 

Communities 

Without laud 

1 

1 

4,246 

1 

| 

3,762 

249 

235 

t8.2 

| 

25-1 

7-9 

4*5 

Owners of less than 1 % 


[ 




j 



deciatines 

3,065 

2,327 

243 

495 

I 3 U 

* 5*5 

7.8 

9^5 

Owners of to 3 dec. 

3,475 

2,519 

278 

678 

14.9 

16.8 

8.9 

13.O 

» » 3 to 6 » 

5,320 

i 3,004 

7OO 

1,616 

22.8 1 

20.0 

22,4 

30*9 

» 6 to 9 » 

3,144 

1,510 

628 

1,006 

13-5 

10.1 

20.1 

19*3 

» 9 to 13 » 

2,587 

1,174 

712 

701 

n.i 

7.8 

22.7 

15.4 

» » 15 to 25 » 

M 34 

519 

251 

364 

4.8 

3-5 

8.0 

7.0 

>3 v more than 25 » 

368 

774 

70 

i 

124 

!.6 

1.2 

2.2 

2.4 

Total . . . 

23,339 

14,989 

3,131 

i 

1 

5,219 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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The table shows that the great majority of the purchasers was formed 
by landless peasants or owners of small properties. 

Mortgage Debts and their Repayment . — The total mortgage debt on 
January ist., 1914, was 1,326,632,356 roubles divided amongst 375,280 
mortgages; on January ist., 1915, however, the debt had risen to 
1,386,452,474 roubles, secured by 408,000 mortgages. 

The total of the repayment instalments becoming due during the year 
amounted to 65,328,414 roubles ; to this should be added 18,414,161 roubles 
for instalments in arrears, making a total of 83,743,952 roubles. Only 
49,892,749 roubles were, however, actually received, being 59.6 % of the 
total sum and 74.4 % of the instalments becoming due during the year. 


Liabilities and Resources of the Bank . — The bonds issued by the Bank 
amounted on January ist., 1914, to : 

399,927,500 roubles at 4 % 

349,624,900 ” ” 4 Vz % 

498,080,650 ” ” 5 % 

4.300 ” ” 5 y 2 % 

46,826,630 roubles 59 kopecks at ... . 6 % 

(bonds held 

— by name) 

Total: 1,294,463,908 roubles 59 kopecks. 


To this must be added 174,570,407 roubles 74 kopecks, the initial debt 
of the Bank taken over from the agricultural banks; the total sum, 
therefore, amounts to 1,469,034,388 roubles 33 kopecks. 

In the course of the year the Bank issued new 4 % and 5 % bonds to 
the value of 94,270,400 roubles and bonds to the value of 53,021,436 rou- 
bles 83 kopecks were redeemed. 

The mortgage debts taken over from the agricultural banks amounted 
to 4,420,314 roubles 83 kopecks, and 943,118 roubles were paid for the 
extinction of the debts of the agricultural banks. 

Thus on January ist., 1915, the total bonds in circulation amounted 
to 1,513,760,549 roubles. 

The paj^ments to be made by the Bank amounted on January ist., 
1914, to 35,232,439 roubles and during the year other debts to the total 
amount of 78,988,907 roubles became payable. But the Bank only paid 
75>793>88 i roubles, and deferred payment of the remainder (38,427,475 rou- 
bles) to the following year. 

The nature and amount of the capital of the Bank on J anuary ist., 1914, 
were as follows : 

The owned capital amounted to 10,200,064 roubles 16 kopecks ; the 
reserve to 19,185,875 roubles 18 kopecks ; and the inalienable capital, 


6 
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granted by the Emperor Nicholas II on the occasion of the tercentenary 
of the Romanoff dynasty, to 1,031,530 roubles. 

During the year the reserve was increased by 9,026,360 roubles 81 
kopecks reaching thus the total of 28,212,236 roubles 62 kopecks, l'he, 
capital of the Emperor Nicholas II increased by 2,828,150 roubles, the pro- 
fits from the sale of Crown properties, and, accordingly, the total amount 
of this capital on January 1st., 1915, was 3,859,700 roubles. 

The business year closed as follows: Receipts, 28,013,99° roubles, 52 
kopecks. Expenditure, 18,997,629 roubles 81 kopecks. Net profit, 
9,026,360 roubles 81 kopecks, all of which was carried to the reserve. 



Part IV : Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN QUEENSLAND, (i) 


SOURCES (official) : 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, N° 8, 1915. Statistics for the 
Period 1901-1914. Melbourne, 1915. 

Statistics for the State of Queensland for thf Year 1914. Brisbane, 1915. 

A. B. C. of Queensland Statistics 1913 and igij (Two pamphlets). Brisbane. 


§ 1. General information. 


Queensland, the second in size of the states of the Commonwealth, 
occupies an area of 670,500 square miles in the noith-eastern corner of the 
continent. The Barling Downs in the south is the principal district within 
the temperate zone and the climate here is delightful nearly the whole year 
round. The other districts of Southern Queensland are semi-tropical, and 
the northern part of the state is generally hot. The Pacific districts are 
as a rule moist and warm ; the west dry and hot ; and it is only in the south 
and south-west that frost and cold winds are known. In the western 
districts the rainfall in some parts is small ; on the Darling Downs, which 
are elevated and lie from 80 to 120 miles from the coast, it is in general 
sufficient, while in the north there is a region of heavy tropical rains where 
the fall amounts sometimes to more than 160 inches in the year. 


(1) A general article on Land Settlement in Australia was published in the Bulletin of March, 
1913, and an article dealing with Land Settlement in New South Wales appeared in our issue 
for August of the same year. We dealt with Land Settlement in Victoria in a recent issue 
(January, 1916). 
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The state's resources are mainly pastoral, though in the last few years 
much attention has been devoted to sugar cultivation, wheat growing and 
daining. The coast districts and the semi-tropical latitudes provide 
excellent pasture for horses and cattle, and the drier districts of the interior 
are admirably adapted to sbeep-raising. Stock are fed almost entirely on 
the native grasses and it is only in a few places that lucerne 01 some similai 
crop is grown for the purpose of fattening cattle for the home market. The 
following table gives the number of stock for the years 1912, '13 and '14. 


Table I. — Queensland : Live Stock. 



i 

December 31 

December 31 

December 31 


1913 

1913 

1914 

Horses* 

'-> 74.573 

707,265 

743*°59 

Cattle. . . ' ! 

5,210,891 

5.322,033 

5 * 455*943 

Sheep 

20,310,036 

21,786,600 

23,129,919 

Pigs j 

143.695 

140,045 

166,638 


The yield of the principal crops grown in Queensland in 1914 was as 
follows: maize 4,260,673 bushels, wheat 1,585,087 bushels, barley 105,613 
bushels, sugar-cane 1,922,633 tons, hay 102,193 tons, potatoes 29,195 tons. 
Minor crops growm are bananas, pineapples, oranges, tobacco, coffee and 
green fodder crops. The state's production of wool in 1914 was 155,478,740 
lbs. ^ The total value of exports for the 3 ear 1913 (the last for which full 
statistics are available) was £12,312,775, the chhf items in the list being 
wool £5*233,919, meat (all kinds) £3,232,890, hides and skins £876,879, 
butter £855,456, tallow £700,394. 

A large proportion of the total a r ea of Queensland is leased in runs tor 
pastoral purposes, the typical run being an immense area of land the rent 
of which is calculated per square mile. Special facilities are offered both 
under the Land rictfs and under the Closer Settlement Acts tor the acquisition 
of agricultural homesteads. A considerable area is still covered with nat- 
ural forest, chiefly of eucalypti, pine and cedar. The scrub lands of the 
state land covered with bushes and dwarf trees — furnish magnificent 
soil, but the labour of clearing such lands is often heaV3 , and fires are a source 
of anxiety to both farmer and grazier. Rabbits are a pest in the pastoral 
districts and do great damage ; but the chief difficulty encountered in agri- 
culture and stock-raising is the periodic recurrence of severe droughts. The 
damage from drought is still from time to time enormous, but is being less- 
ened by the construction of dams and the sinking of wells. The largest 
area under irrigation is in the north and is devoted mainly to sugar-cane 
growing. 
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The population of the state at the census of 1911 was 605,813, Queens- 
land ranking after New South Wales and Victoria. The proportion of non- 
European races (exclusive of aborigines) is comparatively high, being 24.75 
pel thousand, a proportion exceeded only by Western Australia with 25,81 
per thousand ; while the number of aborigines — 8,687 ln I 9 11 — exceeds 
that of any of the other states of the Commonwealth. 


§ 2 . LAND SETTLEMENT LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Previous to 1859 the colony of Queensland formed a portion of New 
South Wales under the name of the Moreton Bay District. Following 
separation from the mother-colony, the first parliament oi Queensland, which 
met in i860, passed three acts dealing with Crown lands — two relating to 
the occupation of pastoral lands and one to settlement in general. The 
pastoral acts were amended at intervals down to the year 1882, and in the 
meantime, in 1868, an act of some importance was passed which provided 
more land for agricultural purposes at the expense of the large runs devoted 
to pastoral use. The general settlement act passed in i860 was of no great 
importance, but a more comprehensive measure was passed in 1866 which 
introduced the principle of granting leasehold occupation with the right of 
purchase, — in effect the principle of deferred payment. The Crown Lands 
Alienation Act 1868 threw open to settlement large areas which had been 
reserved for grazing, and at the same time made the conditions of acquisi- 
tion much more liberal. The application of the act was much extended in 
the Homestead Areas Act 1872 and the Crown Lands Alienation Act 1876. 
In 1884 there was passed the Crown Lands Act which provided for the con- 
stitution of a Land Board which administered the acts relating to settlement 
until the establishment of the Land Court by an act of 1897, The Act of 
1884 also gave additional security of tenure to lessees of pastoral lands, pre- 
scribing certain proportional parts of such lands for settlement but giving 
the lessees fixed tenures — fifteen years, increased later to twenty-one and, 
later again, to twenty-eight — of the remainder of their holdings. The 
act was, after various amendments, finally repealed by the Land Act 1897 
(amended in 1902,1905, 1908 and 1909) which, together with the amending 
acts, was in turn repealed by the Land Ad 1910, at present in force. Closer 
settlement in the state is regulated by the Closer Settlement Act 1906 
which consolidated and repealed various acts bearing the title of Agricul- 
tural Lands Purchase Acts , passed from 1894 to 1905. The Closer Settlement 
Act was amended in 1913. 


§ 3 . Existing tenures. 

Before dealing with the existing system under which Crown lands may 
be alienated we need only refer briefly to the subject of free grant or 
reservation of land for public purposes. The power to make grants and to 
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reserve lands from sale, lease or licence, for any public purpose whatever, is 
vested in the Governor-in-Council by the Act of 1910, and under an act of 
1906 the Governor-in-Council has power to reserve any Crown lands and 
declare them to be, in perpetuity, a State Forest or a National Park. The 
areas alienated by free grant under the Land Act — for educational and 
charitable purposes, for public buildings, cemeteries, new roads, recreation 
grounds, etc, — are small, and the total area affected is insignificant. In 
1912, for example, there were sixty-two free grants issued for a total area 
of 283 acres ; while in that year a net area of 250,372 acres was reserved 
for timber, and 44,198 acres were reserved for camping, watering and other 
purposes. 

Apart from grant or reservation the methods of disposing of Crown 
lands may be classified as follows : (1) Sales by Auction and Special Sales, 
(2) Conditional Purchase , (3) Leases and Licences , (4) Closer Settlement Sales , 
Leases and Licences , (5) Mining Leases and Licences. 

We shall deal with alienation and occupation under each head, giv- 
ing statistics for the four years 1910-1913. In the summary tables in the 
section which follows we are able to bring the figures down to 1914. 

(1) Sales by Auction and Special Sales. — With the approval of the Gov- 
ernor-in-Council any Crown lands may be offered for sale by auction. The 
upset price is to be not less than £8 per acre for town lands, £2 per acre 
for suburban lands and 10s. per acre for country lands. The notification of 
sale published in the Government Gazette must specify the amount of the 
deposit to be paid on purchase, as well as the term allowed for payment of 
the balance, which may not exceed ten years. Under certain circumstances, 
and subject to certain restrictions, detached parcels of land may’ be sold to 
the owners of adjoining land at a price to be determined by the Uand Court ; 
and where the occupier of any 7 * land can prove that, owing to danger from 
flood or for other reasons, it is unsafe for him to reside upon his holding, he 
may be allowed to purchase an area not exceeding ten acres out of the 
nearest convenient Crown lands, at a price to be determined as before by 
the Uand Court. 

Uand may also be sold upon terms known as Unconditional Selection 
and closely analogous to sale by auction with deferred payments. The 
maximum amount of land which may be acquired on this tenure is 1,280 
acres, and the minimum price is 13s. 4 d. per acre, payable in twenty annual 
instalments. 

The area of land alienated annually by auction, by special sale, or upon 
the terms just mentioned is small. In 1972 it amounted to 20,972 acres ; 
in 1913 to 16,722 acres, 

(2) Conditional Purchase , — The holdings which may r be acquired on 
terms of conditional purchase are classified as (i) Agricultural farms , (ii) 
Agricultural homesteads , and (iii) Prickly pear selections. Holdings described 
as " Free homesteads ” may be looked upon as forming a fourth class, as their 
acquisition is conditional upon the payment of deposit and survey fees 
and the expenditure of certain sums in carrying out improvements on the 
holding. 
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Land is declared available for settlement upon the tenures mentioned 
by notification in the Gazette , — the area, price and conditions being speci- 
fied. Applicants must be over the age of sixteen years. If the land is open 
to settlement under more than one class of tenure, priority is given to the 
applicant for the land as an Agricultural homestead . In the Land Act 1910 
provision is made for the conversion of one form ol tenure into another. 

The more accessible lands are as a rule reserved for settlement as Agri- 
cultural / arms. The maximum area which will be allotted to any one appli- 
cant is 2,560 acres ; the minimum price is 105. per acre. The annual lent 
payable is one-fortieth of the purchase price, and rent payments are ciedited 
as part of the price. Conditions as to residence and improvements are 
attached. 

An Agricultural homestead is an area not exceeding 320 acres which 
may be acquired in the first place upon a ten years' lease at a rent of 3^. 
per acre, with residence as a condition. The purchase price is 2 s. 6 d. per 
acre and rent payments are regarded as instalments of the price. A Prickly 
pear selection is a holding not exceeding 2 ,560 acres held upon condition that 
all prickly pear upon it be destroyed in a prescribed period. The purchase 
price is published in the notification of the land for settlement. During 
the prescribed period the rent is nominal. Residence may be made a con- 
dition of the lease. The maximum area which may be acquired as a Free 
homestead is 160 acres. The preliminary period of lease is five years, during 
which the occupier must reside upon the holding and fence it, or effect 
improvements upon it equal in value to fencing. 

The table which follows shows the total areas for which applications 
for holdings were accepted for the four years ending 1913. 

* Table II. — Conditional Purchases {Applications Approved). 


Year 

Agricultural 

Faims 

Agricultural 

Homesteads 

....... _ J 

Prickly Pear 
Selections 

Total 

Number i 

Area 

Number 1 

! 

Area j 

1 

Number 

Area 

Number 

Area 



Acres 


Acres 


Acres 


Acres 

1910 . . . 

I i 733 

628,222 

67 

14.778 

920 

1,308,170 

2,720 

1,951,170 

1911 . . . 

2,046 

7 ^ 4*733 

3 ° 

5,814 

806 

1,020,615 

2,882 

1,741,162 

1912 . . . 

L 7*7 

614,269 

iS 

3*771 

544 

628,614 

2,279 

1,246,654 

1913 * • • 

M 77 

527,461 

24 

3*934 

548 

556.749 

2,049 

1,078,144 


During 1913, in addition to the above, 13 applications for Free homesteads 
were approved for -a total area of 2,078 acres. ^ 

(3) Leases and Licences. — Crown lands may be occupied for varying 
terms and upon varying conditions upon the following tenures : (i) Grazing 
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homesteads and Grazing farm Leases , (ii) Occupation Licences , (in) Pastoral 
Leases, (iv) Special Leases and Licences , (v) Perpetual Leases. 

It will be sufficient to refer briefly to the conditions governing the more 
important of these tenures. 

Grazing homesteads and farms may in no case exceed an area of 60,000 
acres and the maximum term of lease is 28 years. In the case of grazing 
homesteads residence is insisted upon f 01 the first five years and during that 
time the holding may not be assigned or transferred and may not be mort- 
gaged except to the Agricultural Bank. Band which is open to settlement 
as homesteads is open to settlement as grazing farms, but for fifty-six days 
after notification it is open to homestead settlement only. Thereafter it 
ma3 r be leased as farms and an applicant may obtain priority by offering, 
for the first seven years, a rent higher than the notified one. 

* Particulars ot the leases granted for grazing farms and homesteads are 
shown below. 


Table III. — - Grazing Farm and Homestead Leases. 


Year 

Grazing Farms 

Grazing Homesteads 

Total 

: Number ! 

Area 

! Number ) 

Area 

Number 

Area 


1 l 

! ! 

Acres 

| 1 

Acres 


Acres 

I9IO 

. • | 182 

1,406,087 

i 243 

2 / 477»743 

426 

(1) 3,889,154 

I9II 

. .. l6l 

1,762,406 

253 : 

2,726,306 

414 

4,488,712 

1912 

• • 223 ! 

1.834,920 

348 1 

3,860,887 

571 

5,695,807 

19 X 3 

• • j 230 { 

2,681,948 

317 

i 

3,698,600 

| 

547 

6,380,548 


(1) This total includes 5,324 acres in holdings known as Scrub Selections. In the 
Land Act 1910 no provision is made for holdings of this type. 


Pastoral Leases are all now deemed to be held under the Land Act 1910. 
Such leases may not exceed a term of thirty years. The annual rent per 
square mile for the first ten years must be notified in the Gazette or must be 
determined by offering the lease at auction . If the value of the lease should 
be enhanced by the development of public works or by the finding of min- 
erals on or near the holding, the rent mar be redetermined. 

The table which follows shows the total areas occupied upon pastoral 
lease under the various acts which are now consolidated in the Land Act 
1910. 
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Table IV. — Pastoral Leases under Various Acts. 


Area m square miles 


rarueuiais 

1 

1910 

1911 

1912 

* 9*3 

Pastoral leases Act 1869 

S90 




Crown lyands Act 1884 

11,710 

— 

— 

— 

nand Act 1897 

86 

— 

— - 

— 

Pastoral leases Act 1900 

21,739 

— 

— 


Pastoral Holdings Act 1901 

500 

— 

— 


Uand Act 1902 

3 ° 5,924 

— 

— 

— 

I*and Act 1910 

— 

346,637 

354,843 

357*615 

Total . . . 

340,849 

346,637 

354^43 

357.615 


In addition to the tenures of which particulars are given in the two 
tables above there remain Occu pat ion Licences and Special Leases and Licences . 
The former are annual licences to occupy lands notified as open to such 
occupation in the Gazette. The rent is specified in the notification, oris the 
rent bid by the licensee at auction ; but the rent may be raised by notice given 
before the 1st. September in any year. The total area held under licence, 
at the end of 1913 was 63,336 square miles, and the total rent being paid 
£42,807. 

Special Leases of Crown may be granted for any term not exceeding 
thirty years for manufacturing, industrial, business or recreatidn purposes, 
and Special Licences may be issued to cut timber or work deposits of stone 
gravel, guano, etc. 

(4) Closer Settlement Sales, Leases and Licences . — The Closer Settlement 
Act 1906 authorises the purchase, either by agreement or compulsorily, of 
private lands for settlement purposes, the amount to be spent in the acqui- 
sition of land in any one year being limited to £500 ,000 . Where it is proposed 
to acquire compulsorily the whole of an estate, the owner has the right to 
select from it, for his own occupation, a holding of a value varying from 
£10,000 to £20,000 according to the value of the estate. The land acquired 
by purchase, as well as any Crown land which may be offered for closer 
settlement, is proclaimed open for selection as agricultural farms on a forty 
years' purchasing lease. The rent for the first year is equal to £10 for every 
£100 of the price ; no rent is required during the second, third or fourth 
years ; and the rent thereafter is equal to £6 6 s. for every £100. 
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The particulars of closer settlement operations up to the end ot 1913 are 
as follows : Number of estates acquired 29 ; Total area acquired 664,363 
acres ; Total amount of purchase money £1,713,165 ; Total area selected for 
settlement 543,788 acres; Total amount of rent paid £972 ,395; Amount of 
rent in arrears £12,841. 

In addition to the closer settlement operations just mentioned provision 
is made under certain acts (1) of 1901 to 1905 (repealed in part by the Land 
Act 1909 which was in turn repealed by the Land Act 1910 ) for the settlement 
upon agricultural homesteads of groups of settlers who desire to settle in the 
same locality. Advances not exceeding £80 in each case may be made to 
any or all of the members of a group settlement for the purpose of buying 
tools, rations, stock and poultry. Up to the end of 1913 a total area of 184,044 
acres valued at £107,630 had been allotted to settlers who were members 
of groups. 

(5) Mining Leases and Licences. — The total area occupied for various 
purposes under leases and licences issued by the Mines Department, was, 
at the end of 1913, as follows : Gold mining 5,915 acres ; Mining for other 
minerals 34,711 acres ; For other purposes (miners* homesteads, etc.) 
2 45 i 34 ° acres: Total 285,966 acres. 


§ 4. Statistics of alienation and occupation of crown lands. 


The total area of the state of Queensland is 429,120,000 acres, 01 which 
on 31st. December, 1913, about one twenty-seventh — 16,041,763 acres — 
was alienated absolutely ; one forty-third was in process of alienation ; 
three-quarters was occupied under lease or licence ; and the remainder 
consisted of roads, reserves, etc., orwas unoccupied. 

The particulars at the end of each year from 1910 to 1913 are shown in 
the following table : 


(i) The Special Agricultural Selections Acts. 
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Table V. — Alienation and Occupation oj Crown hands. 


Particulars 

1910 

1911 

1913 ! 

1913 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1. Alienated absolutely: 

By Purchase 

15.377.626 

15,626,173 

15 , 790,907 

15 , 956,663 

Without Payment 

82,726 

83,013 

83,295 

85,100 

Total . . . 

15.460,352 

r 5 . 7 ° 9 ,iS 6 

15,874,202 

16,041,763 

2. I11 Process of Alienation. 

7 , 97 L 342 

9,025,049 

9 , 577,037 

10,039,255 

3. Occupied under Leases and 
Licences : 





Pastoral Runs 

218,142,640 

222,158,880 

227,410,480 

228,873,480 

Occupation Licences .... 

37.s34.960 

43,478,88° 

42,465,360 

40,535.160 

Grazing Farms and Home- 
steads 

38,460,439 

42,130,631 

47,179,483 

52,251,784 

Scrub Selections 

235.150 

234,435 

233,436 

216,438 

Leases (Special Purposes) . . 

57.782 

45 ,ooo 

88,147 

107,707 

Under Mines Department . . 

187,158 

140,021 

203,059 

310,966 

Perpetual Lease Selections . 

— 

18,089 

35,179 

42,363 

Total . . . 

294,918,129 

308,205,936 

317,615,144 

322,337,898 

4. Roads and Reserves. . . 

— 

14,828,256 

15,371.446 

15 , 473,444 

5. Unoccupied 

110,870,177 

81,351,573 

70,682,171 

65,227,640 


The total area open for settlement (as distinguished from occupation 
for purely pastoral or for special purposes) at the beginning of 1913 was 
8,774,987 acres, and the area declared open during the year was 11,205,132 
acres ; while the area withdrawn was 1,465,788 acres. The area allotted 
during the year was 7,500,595 acres. 

We are able to give in conclusion the summary figures relating to 
alienation and occupation at the end of 1914, 
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Table VI. — Alienation and Occupation 1914. 




Percentage of ' 

Particulars 

Area 

Total Area of State 

Alienated Absolutelv 

Acres 

16,244,541 

3.79 

In of Alienation 

10,586,914 

2-47 


Occupied under Leases and Licences 

331.499,708 

77-25 

Total Area in Occupancy . . j 

358,331,163 

83-51 

Area Unoccupied 

70,788,837 

16.49 

Total Area of State . . . j 

429,120,000 

100.00 


I 
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RECENT MEASURES FOR THE ORGANISATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


SOURCES : 

Decrets dfr 2 et 9 f£vrier 1916 (Decrees of February 2nd. and 9 th. t 19x6} “ Journal Offi- 
ciel, ** February 3rd. and ioth., 1916. 

Bulletin de l’ Union Central des Syndicats df,s Agriculteurs de France (Buttenn 
of the Central Union of the Agricultural Syndicates of France) February-March, 1916. 


In its issues of February 3rd., 4th, and ioth. the Journal officid pub- 
lished the text of a decree promulgated by the Minister of Agriculture, which 
provides for the formation of Communal Agricultural Committees (Comites 
communaux faction agricole) and of Cantonal Agricultural Organisation 
Committees and defines the relation of these new bodies to the agricultural 
syndicates. 

On the other hand, there has been laid before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties a bill for the compulsory cultivation of certain kinds of land which has 
been allowed to go out of cultivation. 

Two essential differences between the decree and the bill are to be 
noted : 

1. Except as regards the formation of communal or cantonal commit- 
tes, the decree is in no wise compulsory ; every farmer, whether man or 
woman, is at liberty to avail himself of it or not. Its object is merely to place 
professional bodies at the disposal of farmers who experience difficulties in 
the cultivation of their land, in order to assist them in their undertakings, 
and if necessary, on application, to facilitate their farming operations. The 
bill, on the contrary, will be imperative, but it deals with such cult vators 
as shall have wilfully and persistently refused to turn their land to account, 
in spite of the assistance that would be given them by the Communal Agri- 
cultural Committees. 

2. The decree is of immediate application : the Communal Committees 
of which it speaks had to be nominated in February. The bill must be laid 
before Parliamentary Committees which are free to amend it. It will be 
subsequently discussed by the Chamber of Deputies and then by the Senate. 
If it is passed, it is impossible to foresee the date at which it can be put 
into force. 
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It will, therefore, be understood that we now speak only of the decree. 
The object of the latter has been very clearly set forth in a Report made 
by the Minister of Agriculture to the President of the Republic. “ The exi- 
gences of the war, ” says the Minister, “impose the greatest sacrifices upon 
agriculture, and it is the duty of the Public Authorities to discover and 
apply every means for reconciling the more important interests of the 
Army with those of the cultivation of tjie soil. 

“The difficulties of cultivation continue to increase (with the calling 
out of each class and of a large number of auxiliaries) and the entire aban- 
donment of very many holdings would be inevitable, were not assistance 
given to the farmers for the work of the spring season which is now begin- 
ning. Urgent measures are, therefore, necessary everywhere, and they must 
be taken without delay. In order, however, to instil confidence into the 
farmers, it is requisite both to direct and protect them. The best means 
of reassuring the cultivators appeared to be to mobilise, in their turn, all 
those who remain on the land, placing at their head chiefs who inspire con- 
fidence from their professional capacity and, at the same time, possess suf- 
ficient authority to make themselves listened to, There remain, fortun- 
ately, in each commune, old men whose competence is undeniable, and who 
enjoy the respect of all. It seems certain that by appealing to the patriot- 
ism of these veterans and to their love of the soil, efficient and absolutely 
disinterested help will be obtained from them. Their energetic action, if 
understood and seconded, with conviction, by the Government, and espe- 
cially by the military authorities, can restore life everywhere both in the 
war zone and the interior and insure a maximum return at the next 
harvest. ” 

The report accordingly advised ff the creation of a permanent bodjr 
composed of the pick of the farmers belonging to each rural commune, which 
body shall at the same time be the centre of action and regulate the general 
activity. ” 

The decree promulgated on February 2nd., 1916, by the President of 
the Republic provides for the carrying out of these suggestions. Its pro- 
visions are as follows : 

“ 1. — There shall be established in each rural commune for the dur- 
ation of the war, and under the title of the Agricultural Committee ( Comite 
{fraction agncole) a permanent Committee consisting of farmers and elected 
by all the the farmers of the Commune. 

“ Women managing a farm shall have a vote and may be members 
of the Committee. 

“ This Committee shall consist of 5 members in the case of communes 
of less than 500 inhabitants, of 7 members in that of communes of from 500 
to 2000 inhabitants, and of 9 members in the case of all other communes. 

“2. — The Committee shall be entrusted with the general organis- 
ation of farming operations and with ensuring the cultivation of all the land 
under the following conditions : 

“ (1) Its mission shall be to place itself at the disposal of the farmers, 
in order to give them advice and support, to point out to them the means of 
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procuring, and to assist them in acquiring, manures, seeds, draught animals, 
machines, etc., and, finally, to put them in communication with agricul- 
tural mutual credit institutions which are able to advance the money neces- 
sary for their undertakings. 

“ (2) It shall act as the intermediary for submitting the requests, com- 
plaints and petitions that they wish to lay before the military and civil 
authorities, either directly, or through the medium of the Cantonal Com- 
mittee to be described hereafter. 

“ (3) It shall have power, on the request of mobilised or even immobili- 
sed, farmers, to undertake, as an unpaid agent, the direction of the cultiva- 
tion of such lands as they may be unable to cultivate any longer. 

“3 — The Committees of several communes may agree together and 
combine in order jointly to direct the agricultural operations of these com- 
munes, as if they formed a single committee. 

“4. — The agricultural associations may in like manner arrange 
amongst themselves for the formation of groups which shall place them- 
selves in touch with the Committees for the purposes of affording them 
assistance, and support and, if necessary, take their place. 

"5. — The Committee shall be presided over by the mayor of the com- 
mune, and with him shall be associated a Vice-President created by the 
Committee. 

“ When several committees have decided to unite, they shall select 
the commune which is to be the head-quarters of the group and the mayor 
of the commune chosen shall act as President. 

“ 6. — The members of the Committees undertaking the direction of 
the cultivation shall act as the agents of the farmers themselves, if the latter 
shall have entrusted the cultivation of their land to the Committee. The 
pecuniary liability for the expenses incurred shall devolve upon the farmers. 

“ 7. — Within an interval of a fortnight from the date of the present 
decree, the mayors of the rural communes, with the help of two municipal 
councillors, shall without any formality, draw up a list of the farmers of the 
commune ; any whose names have been omitted shall be able to claim 
their insertion after the list has been drawn up. 

“ 8. — There shall be instituted as well as the Commun&l Agricultural 
Committees, a Cantonal Committee (styled Agricultural Organisation Com- 
mittee), which, without interfering in the conduct of the cultural operations 
carried out by the said Committees, shall have as its sole function that of 
advising them and acting as an intermediary between them and the mili- 
tary and civil' authorities by laying before the authorities and supporting 
the complaints and petitions of a general character relating to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, to labour, purchases or military requisitions, hindrances 
to cultivation, the payment of compensation, transport, credit, etc. 

" Each commune shall be represented at the Cantonal Committee by a 
Delegate of the Communal Committee. ” 
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* * 

As tlie time was short and the spring season had already begun, it 
was necessary, in order to give the Committees their maximum degree of 
efficacy, that they should set to work at once, and it was decided that the 
members of these committees should be nominated, at latest, on February 
23rd., 1916. 

A large number of the prefect s> however, considered that it was im- 
possible to carry out the scheme in so short a time ; they objected that it 
would be impossible to draw up the lists of the farmers on account of the 
excess of work at the Maines , the absence of a large number of the mayors 
and of the secretaries of the Maines . 

The Minister of Agriculture was of opinion that it was better to do some- 
thing that was imperfect than to wait till it was too late to act, and as 
urgency thus took precedence of every thing, it was decided, in order to 
simplify the method of nominating the Committees, to modify the procedure 
by forming the committees, to some extent, in an automatic manner. He 
entrusted the nomination to the members of the municipal council with 
which should be associated the most authoritative representatives of agri- 
culture residing in the commune. 

No other change has been made in the decree. The number of members 
remains the same, it includes the mayor of the commune, who remains 
President of the Committee, with a Vice-President nominated by the 
municipal council and the members of agricultural associations. 

Nor has anything has been altered in the organisation of the Cantonal 
Committee which will be presided over by the mayor of the chief town of 
the canton. 

In conclusion, it remains understood that women placed at the head 
of an agricultural undertaking shall have the same rights as men, many of 
them by their courage and competence having deserved foremost places 
in the Committees. 

In consequence, the following new decree was promulgated on 
February 9th., 1916 

“ 1. — Section 1 of the decree of February 2nd., 1916, is amended as 
follows : 

“ For the duration of the war, there shall be formed in each rural com- 
mune, under the title of Agricultural Committee, a permanent committee 
consisting of 5 members in the case of communes of than less 500 inhabit- 
ants, of 7 members in that of communes from 500 to 2,000 inhabitants, 
and of 9 members in that of all other communes. 

“ The members of this Committee shall be nominated by the munici- 
pal council, to which shall be added three farmers, men or women, chosen 
by the council from amongst the officers of such Agricultural Associations 
as exist, or in default of such, the members of these Associations residing 
in the commuhe, or should there be none, from amongst the well-known 
farmers. 
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“ They shall be elected by an absolute majority from amongst the 
farmers, men or women, and may be chosen from outside the municipal 
council and the three members associated therewith. ” 

* * 

The favourable reception accorded to these decrees by the farmers is 
shown by the fact that the Syndical Chamber of the Central Union of Agri- 
cultural Syndicates at its meeting of February 7th., unanimously decided to 
invite the farmers and all the affiliated syndicates to take part in the form- 
ation of the Communal Agricultural Committees. It appeared to the 
Syndical Chamber that these committees constitute, in fact, true indepen- 
dent syndical agricultural associations and are called upon to play the most 
useful part in view of agricultural mobilisation, by serving as intermedia- 
ries between the farmers and the authorities for the purpose of obtaining 
labour, teams, means of transport, credit, etc., and in a general manner pro- 
curing assistance to increase national agricultural production and remedies 
against allowing the land to go out of cultivation. 

On its side, the Permanent and Mixed Committee of the Agricultural 
and legislative Sections of the ‘ ‘ Societe des Agriculteurs de France" pass- 
sed the following resolution on February 9th., 1916: 

“ In view of the decree of February 2nd., 1916, establishing in each rural 
commune an Agricultural Committee elected by the farmers themselves, 
as well as Cantonal Agricultural Organisation Committees ; 

“ Seeing that the provisions of this decree suffice to solve the difficul- 
ties of the present time and assure, as far as possible, the cultivation of 
the land with the consent of the usual cultivator ; 

“ Seeing that this decree has the special advantage of satisfying the 
essential principle of professional organisation and of forming, in some mea- 
sure, in each canton a syndical body analogous to the professional organ- 
isation provided by the law of 1884 ; 

" The Permanent and Mixed Committee of the Agricultural and legis- 
lative Sections approving formally of the provisions of the above-mention- 
ed decree and insisting that the character of professional selection of* the 
Communal Agricultural Committees be maintained ; 

“ Enjoins all interested persons to co-operate in the application of the 
decree.... 

It further calls the special attention of agricultural associations, and 
particularly of those affiliated to the ‘ Societe des Agriculteurs de France, * 
to the provisions of Section 4 of the decree, in the terms of which, they can 
agree to form groups which shall place themselves in touch with the commit- 
tees for the purpose of affording them assistance and support , and, if necessary , 
take their place , ” 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


THE SYSTEM OF RAND REGISTRATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 

By G. G. Bridges, Registrar General of Land . 


For the purposes of this article “Rand Registration ” is understood 
to mean the system by which the ownership of land is legally evidenced and 
dealings therewith effected or recorded. 

The Rand Transfer Act embodies the only system of land registration 
in the strict sense, but so much land is still held and dealt with under what 
is known as the old conveyancing system that a brief reference to this will 
not be out of place. 


§ x. The conveyancing system and property taw act. 

On the Proclamation of the Queen's sovereignty over New Zealand in 
1840, the laws of England, so far as applicable to the circumstances of the 
Colony, came into force therein. These included the laws relating to real 
property and conveyancing, which, until the introduction of the I v and 
Transfer system at a later date, applied to all dealings with land. 

These laws were modified in some particulars by " An Ordinance to 
facilitate the transfer of Real Property and to simplify the law relating 
thereto " (commonly known as the Conveyancing Ordinance") passed 
by the legislative Council in 1842, and now, with further amendments, 
embodied in the Property Raw Act, 1908. The matters dealt with in this 
statute come more within the province of conveyancing than of registra- 
tion. Among other things it simplified the old conveyancing forms. The 
original ordinance substituted a short form of a conveyance in fee simple 
for the lease and release then necessary under the English law, and later 
amendments supplied, as an alternative to the usual long mortgage deed, 
a short form of statutory mortgage, in which the usual covenants, conditions 
and powers, as set out in the schedule to the Act, are declared to be implied, 
also a short form of discharge of mortgage by endorsement of a receipt for 
the money which is declared to operate as a reconveyance, and short forms 
for endorsement of increase or reduction of the mortgage debt or the rate 
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of interest, and of shortening, renewal or extension of the term or currency 
These forms (excepting the conveyance) are practically identical with 
those prescribed by the Land Transfer Act. They are of advantage to 
mortgagors by frequently saving the cost of a new 7 deed. 

Another ordinance was passed by the Legislative Council in 1841, in- 
tituled " An Ordinance to provide for the Registration of Deeds and 
Instruments affecting Real Property, ” which is now embodied in the Deeds 
Registration Act, 1908. This provides for the registration of all deeds and 
instruments affecting land which is not subject to the provisions of the Land 
Transfer Act. For the purposes of this Act there is in each District a Deeds 
Register Office and a Registrar of Deeds. Indexes to all land in the 
District are kept, under the headings of the name of town or other 
subdivision and number of block or allotment. Instruments received for 
registration are numbered consecutively and entered in the Index against the 
land affected, stating the number, date and nature of the instrument and 
names of the parties. They are then copied into record books, and after- 
wards returned to the persons by whom they were presented for regis- 
tration, docketed with the registration number and date and reference to 
the Index. 

The Index and Record Books are open to public inspection during 
office hours on payment of a small fee. 

The object of registration it to give notice and to secure priority. 
Section 35 of the Act provided that every deed or contract authorised by 
the Act to be registered “ shall so far as regards any land to be affected 
thereby be void as against any person claiming for valuable consideration 
under any subsequent deed or contract duly registered unless the earlier 
deed or contract was registered before the registration of the subsequent 
deed or contract. ” . 

Instruments registered under this system do not derive any additional 
validity from registration, nor is the Department in any way respons- 
ible for their accuracy, beyond seeing that the plan and description of the 
land are sufficient to identify it clearly in the Index. The deeds constitute 
the title, and a purchaser's security depends upon the legal accuracy of 
the title deeds, and the skill and care brought to bear upon the exam- 
ination of them by his legal adviser. 

A considerable area of land, principally in the earlier settled districts, 
is still held and dealt with under this system. It does not apply to any land 
alienated from the Crown since 1870, and no fresh land can be brought 
under it. The area is also constantly being diminished by land being 
brought under the Land Transfer Act. It is a common condition of sale 
of such land that the vendor shall procure a Land Transfer Act title. 
The system is therefore somewhat obsolete and in gradual process of 
becoming extinct. 
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§ 2. The land transfer system. 

The modern system, which applies to all land alienated from the Crown 
since 1870, and tinder which the remaining land is being gradually brought, 
is known as the hand Transfer system. This was first introduced into South 
Australia in 1858 by Sir Robert Torrens, after whom it is sometimes 
called the “ Torrens System, ” and was subsequently adopted by the other 
Australian states, Tasmania and New Zealand. It was brought into oper- 
ation in New Zealand by the Land Transfer Act, 1870, which has since gone 
through various amendments and consolidations, and has recently been 
re-enacted as the Land Transfer Act, 1915. The special feature of this 
system is registration of title as distinguished from the mere registration of 
instruments, or, in other words, the substitution of title by registration for 
title by deed. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a Registrar General of Land, 
and of a District Land Registrar and one or more Assistant Land Registrars 
and Examiners of Titles for each District. 

It may here be mentioned that for administrative purposes New Zeal- 
and is divided into ten districts, corresponding with the former provinces, 
and still called Provincial Districts. In each of these districts there is an 
office called the Land and Deeds Registry, where all dealings with land in 
the District are registered. The Deeds Registration and Land Transfer 
systems are worked side by side in the same offices, and in each district 
one officer fills the two positions of Registrar of Deeds and District Land 
Registrar. 

The Land Transfer Act applies to all land alienated from the Crown 
since 1870, all land included in any order under the Native Land Acts vest- 
ing such land in any person in freehold tenure, and all land vested in any 
any person in fee simple by virtue of any Act of the Legislature, besides 
land which has been brought under the Act on the application of the 
proprietor. 

When the owner of land under the old system desires to obtain a title 
under the Land Transfer Act, he makes application to the District Land 
Registrar on the prescribed form* (1 ) This includes a statement of his owner- 
ship, the description and value of the land, particulars of all outstanding 
charges or leases or other interests to which the land is subject, the names 
of the persons in occupation and of the adjoining owners and occupiers, and 
a schedule of all the title deeds in his possession, which are also handed in. 
This is verified by statutory Declaration, and a formal request is added 
that the land may be brought under the provisions of the Act. In the 
absence of any special direction the title is issued in the name of the appli- 
cant. He may, however, direct it to be issued in the name of any other 


(1) Form 3. (See v Appendix for the various Forms referred to in the text.) 
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person, and this is frequently done. Thus the bringing of the land under 
the Act and the transfer of it to a purchaser may be effected by one oper- 
ation, without any extra cost except the stamp duty which is payable on 
every sale by whatever means it may be effected. A plan of the land by 
a Licensed Surveyor accompanies every application. Section 20 of the 
Act enumerated the classes of persons competent to make application 
or whose concurrence or consent is necessary. 

The application is referred by the Registrar to the Examiner of 
Titles, whose special function it is to investigate a.nd report upon the title, 
and who examines the deeds handed in and also inspects the Deeds 
Registry Index for any others that may be registered. The Registrar and 
Examiner in consultation decide whether or not to accept the title, and 
if so, whether or not subject to any requisitions. When all requisitions have 
been complied with and the title is considered satisfactory, notice of the 
application is published in the the official Gazette and in a local newspaper 
prescribing a term, usually a month, at the expiry of which the land will be 
brought under the Act. During the period of advertisement any person 
claiming an interest in the land may lodge a caveat (1) forbidding its being 
brought under the Act. This prohibits the Registrar from proceeding with 
the application for a period of 3 months, during which the caveator may 
take proceedings to establish his claim. The Registrar does not undertake 
to settle disputed questions of ownership, which can only be done by the 
Law Courts. The titles being carefully investigated before being accepted, 
caveats against applications are very few. If no caveat is lodged before 
the expiry of the advertised period, the Registrar proceeds to bring the 
land under the Act by issuing a certificate of title (2) to the applicant, 
or in accordance with his direction, and at the same time making an entry 
in the Deeds Register Index closing it against further registrations. 

If when brought tinder the Act the land is subject to any lease, mort- 
gage, or other encumbrance, this is noted on the certificate, and is there- 
after dealt with as if it had been created under the Act. 


(i) Certificate oj Title , 

Every registered proprietor of a freehold estate in possession in land 
under the Act is entitled to a Certificate of Title for the same. The certifi- 
cate is issued in duplicate. One copy on parchment is given to the prop- 
rietor and the other on paper is retained in the office, the office copies being 
bound up in volumes and constituting the Register Book. In common 
language Certificate of Title is generally used to denote the parchment copy 
which is given to the proprietor the paper copy in the office being referred 
to as the Register Book. 


(1) Form 13. 

(2) Form 1. 
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(1) Form 3. (See ‘ Appendix for the various Forms referred to in the text.) 
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brought under the Act. This prohibits the Registrar from proceeding with 
the application for a period of 3 months, during which the caveator may 
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Law Courts. The titles being carefully investigated before being accepted, 
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the expiry of the advertised period, the Registrar proceeds to bring the 
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If when brought under the Act the land is subject to any lease, mort- 
gage, or other encumbrance, this is noted on the certificate, and is there- 
after dealt with as if it had been created under the Act. 


(i) Certificate of Title , 

Every registered proprietor of a freehold estate in possession in land 
under the Act is entitled to a Certificate of Title for the same. The certifi- 
cate is issued in duplicate. One copy on parchment is given to the prop- 
rietor and the other on paper is retained in the office, the office copies being 
bound up in volumes and constituting the Register Book. In common 
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(1) Form 13. 

(2) Form 1. 
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There are two forms of Certificate of Title, namely, the ordinary form (i) 
issued when land is brought under the Act on application, or issued to a 
purchaser on subdivision, or by substitution, and the certificate in lieu of 
Crown grant (2) , which is issued on the first acquisition of title from the Crown. 
Formerly a Crown grant under the hand of the Governor and seal of the 
Colony was issued, but now a warrant in schedule form is signed by the 
Governor directing the District Land Registrar to issue certificates of title 
to the persons and for the land specified, 


(ii) The Register Book and the Method of Registration. 

The Register Book may be described as the backbone of the whole 
system. In it are entered the memorials of all registered dealings and it is 
conclusive evidence of the title of any person named as proprietor of the 
land or of any estate or interest therein. 

The Register Book and all registered and deposited instruments and 
deposited plans are open to public search on payment of prescribed fees. 

As already stated, the title to land under the Act is not affected by 
the execution of instruments, but only by registration. 

For the purpose of registration of any dealing, the appropriate form 
must be filled up, signed and witnessed and, if liable to duty, stamped. It 
s then presented at the Band Registry Office with the certificate of title. 
Registration is effected by noting a memorial on the certificate and on the 
corresponding folium of the Register Book. The memorial expresses 
the nature and number of the dealing, the date of registration and the 
names of the parties. The certificate is then returned to the transferee, 
mortgagee or whoever may be entitled to the custody of it. If part of the 
land in a certificate is transferred, the certificate is cancelled, and a new 
certificate is issued to the purchaser for the part transferred, and another 
to the proprietor for the untransferred balance. One great difference 
between the old and the new T systems lies in the fact that under the old system 
every transaction added another deed to the title, while under the present 
there can never be more than one document of title for the same land. This 
saves the time and expense sometimes expended in the examination of 
the title on any transaction with land under the old system. 

Forms of the various dealings are prescribed by the Act. These are 
printed and sold by the Department, but most practising solicitors have 
their own forms printed. There is nothing to prevent persons having the 
necessary skill and knowledge from preparing their own documents, but in 
practice it is usual to employ solicitors or land brokers specially licensed 
under the Act for that purpose. All usual covenants are implied in the 
various instruments by the Act, and provision is also made for the introduc- 
tion of special covenants by the use of abbreviated expressions, so that a 

(1) Form i. 

(2) Form 2, 
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dealing which under the old system would have necessitated a lengthy 
document may be effected under the Act by quite a short one. 


(in) Trusts not recognised . 

The advantages of a registered, state-guaranted and indefeasible title, 
with simplicity in dealing, cannot be secured without sacrificing to some 
extent the freedom of dealing which was possible under the old system. The 
powers of the Registrar are entirely statutory and he is forbidden by 
Section 39 of ' the Act to register any instrument “ except in the manner 
herein provided nor unless such instrument is in accordance with the prov- 
isions hereof. ” While all ordinary transactions are provided for, there are 
necessarily some limitations. One of the most important of these is with 
regard to trusts. It is a cardinal principle of the Land Transfer system that 
the legal ownership only is recognised, and no instrument declaring trusts 
may be registered. The interests of beneficiaries are protected to the 
extent that trustees not having an absolute power of sale cannot bring land 
under the Act without their consent, and when the land is under the Act 
they can enter caveats which will prevent any dealings from being regis- 
tered without their consent. Their rights are also enforceable in the Courts ; 
but for the purpose of dealings with third parties, the registered proprietor 
is deemed to be the absolute owner. 


(iv) Caveats. 

The above principle precludes the registration of equitable as distin- 
guished from purely legal estates. A mere contract or agreement for sale, 
lease, etc. cannot therefore be registered. 

Such interests may, however, be protected by a caveat. (1) Caveats 
against application to bring land under the Act have already been mention- 
ed. Caveats against dealings may be lodged by “ any person (a) claiming 
to be entitled to or to be beneficially interested in any laud estate or inter- 
est under the Act by virtue of any unregistered Agreement or other 
instrument or transmission or of any trust expressed or implied or 
(b) transferring any estate or interest under the Act to any other person 
to be held in trust. " (2) 

Notice of the caveat is given to the proprietor of the land against whose 
title it has been lodged, who may summon the caveator to attend before 
the Supreme Court to show cause why it should not be removed. 

The* consent of the caveator may be given to the registration of any 
particular dealing expressed to be made subject to his rights.. Failing 


(1) Form 14. 

(2) Sec. 147. 
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such consent, the dealing may be presented for registration and notice 
given to the caveator. The caveat will then lapse unless within 14 days the 
caveator takes proceedings to establish his rights (1). Discretionary power 
is also given to the Registrar (2) to enter caveats for the protection of 
persons under disability or absent from the Dominion, or on behalf of the 
Crown, or to prevent dealings with land in any case in which an error is 
found to have been made in any certificate of title, or for the prevention of 
fraud or improper dealing. 

Caveats by the Registrar, or by persons claiming under a will or settle- 
ment, or for the protection of any trust, do not lapse by notice given, but 
can only be removed by order of the Supreme Court. 


§ 3. Registration of dealings with hand. 

The dealings with land which may be registered under the Act fall 
under the three headings of Transfers, Teases and Mortgages. 


(i) Transfers. 

By a transfer (3) the whole or part of the land in any certificate of 
title, or any lesser estate, such as a life estate or an undivided share, or a 
right of way or other easement, may be transferred. A registered lease 
or mortgage may be similarly transferred, although for such cases an 
alternative form is provided by endorsement on the lease or mortgage (4 
One copy only of a transfer is usually signed, which is retained at the 
Registry, the transferee receiving the document of title with memorial 
endorsed vesting the estate in himself. 


(ii) Leases . 

The prescribed form of Tease (5) is merely a skeleton form, the special 
covenants which constitute the material portion being inserted by the 
solicitors to suit the circumstances of the case. 

The Act provides that a right for or covenant by the lessee to purchase 
the land may be stipulated in a lease and, shall be binding upon the lessor. 
This forms an exception to the general rule against registering equitable 
interests. In every lease there is an implied covenant by the lessee to pay 

(1) See. 155. 

(2) Sec. 184. 

(3) Form 4. 

(4) Form 5. 

(5) Form 6. 
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the rent and rates and taxes and *to keep the property in repair, and 
implied power for the lessor to enter and view the state of repair and to 
re-enter and take possession on default in payment of rent or observance of 
covenants. A lease is required to be executed in duplicate, one copy for 
the Registry and one for the lessee. A triplicate for the lessor is optional. 

A registered lease may be transferred or mortgaged, or the land may be 
sub-leased. Such dealings are noted by memorial on the office and lessor’s 
copies of the lease and in the" Register Book, but not on the certificate of 
title. It may also be determined before the expiry of the term by endorse- 
ment of the word “ surrendered, 99 signed by the lessor and lessee and any 
other persons having any registered interest. It may also be determined 
by re-entry on default in payment of rent or observance of covenants. 
On proof to the satisfaction of the Registrar of re-entry and actual recovery 
of possession by the lessor, an entry is made in the Register Book and on 
the certificate of title to that effect, notice being first given to the lessee, 
either by personal service or advertisement in default of service. 


(in) Mortgages. 

A mortgage under the Act does not, as under the old law, convey the 
legal estate to the mortgagee, but operates only as a charge with a power 
of sale on default. 

Two alternative forms are provided for ordinary mortgages to secure 
re-payment of loans (i), and there is also a form of encumbrance (2) to 
secure other payments, such as annuities, which may be charged upon 
land. As in the case of leases these are only skeleton forms, the special 
covenants being inserted according to circumstances. 

The mortgage is executed in duplicate, one copy for the office and 
one for the mortgagee, who also is entitled to hold the certificate of title 
during the currency of the mortgage. 

Covenants are implied by the Act on the part of the mortgagor to 
pay the principal sum and interest, to keep the buildings on the property in 
repair, and to insure, and powers for the mortgagee on default to enter into 
possession and to sell and transfer the mortgagor’s estate. The covenants 
are set out at length in a schedule to the Act. It is open to the parties 
to negative or modify them by express statement in the mortgage. 

Provision is made for varying the terms or conditions of any mortgage, 
and so saving the expense of a new one, by increasing or reducing the prin- 
cipal sum, or the rate of interest, or by shortening, extending or renewing 
the term or currency. Short forms are provided for these purposes for 
registration. (3) 


(1) Forms 7 and 8. 

(2) j Form 9. 

(3) Forms 10, 11 and 12. 
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A mortgage is discharged by a receipt for the amount secured, signed 
by the mortgagee and usually endorsed on his copy of the mortgage, which 
is retained in the office, the "discharge being noted on the title. 

The mortgage may be sub-mortgaged, and in that case the consent of 
the sub-mortgagee is necessary before any variation of terms or discharge 
can be registered. 


§ 4. Transmission. 

The foregoing provisions provide for registering the various dealings 
with land which may be entered into by the proprietors. There are certain 
cases, however, in which the ownership of property passes by operation of 
law, and these are dealt with under the head of Transmission. For the 
purposes of the Act, “ Transmission ” is defined as ,f the acquirement of title 
to an estate or interest consequent on the death or bankruptcy of a regis- 
tered proprietor, or as his executor or administrator or as trustee under 
a will or settlement, or by virtue of appointment or succession to any 
office. ” In all these cases there will be some documentary evidence estab- 
lishing the right of the claimant to the estate or interest claimed, but which 
is not capable of being registered as an instrument under the Act. A writ- 
ten application to be registered as proprietor is therefore made to the 
Registrar by the person claiming to be entitled, verified by a Statutory 
Declaration and accompanied by the documentary proof. If the Registrar is 
satisfied with the proofs, the transmission is registered by making an entry 
on the title that the estate or interest of the present registered proprietor 
has become vested in the claimant. As already stated in referring to trusts, 
the person so registered as proprietor holds the estate or interest trans- 
mitted subject to all equities affecting the same, but for the purpose of any 
dealing therewith is deemed to be the absolute proprietor thereof. (1) 


§ 5. Attestation or instruments. 

The validity of titles under the hand Transfer Act being guaranteed 
by the State, precautions are necessary to ensure the genuineness of all 
instruments accepted for registration. The Act requires every instrument 
to be signed by the registered proprietor and attested by at least one wit- 
ness. If the witness is not known to the Registrar, and the latter thinks 
it necessary, he may require the execution to be proved by the attesting 
witness attending before himself or a Notary Public, Justice of the Peace 
or Solicitor, and answering certain questions as to his knowledge of the 
person signing and his having seen him voluntarily sign the instrument. In 


(1) Sec 125. 
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ordinary* practice, when the instrument is executed within the Dominion, 
it is attested by a Solicitor, or Justice of the Peace, or other person of 
official standing, and nothing more is required. Corporations execute 
by affixing their official or common seal, which is declared by the Act 
to be sufficient proof of authenticity. More formality is required when 
the instrument is executed out of the Dominion. If within the British 
Dominions, it is governed by the Imperial Act known as the Statutory Declar- 
ations Act 1835, which requires the attesting witness to make a statutory 
declaration before a Notary Public who affixes a certificate under his seal. 
If in any foreign country, it must be attested by the British Minister or 
Consul under his seal of office, or by a witness who makes a declaration 
before the Minister or Consul. 

Any instrument may be executed on behalf of the proprietor by an 
Attorney duly appointed. The Power of Attorney must be executed with 
the same formality as an instrument for registration, and the original or a 
copy must be deposited in the Registry Office of the District in which the* 
instrument is to be registered. 


§ 6. Surveys. 

In a system which guarantees not only the security of the title but 
also the accuracy of the boundaries as described in the certificate of title, 
surveys form an important feature. 

AH land in New in Zealand before being alienated by the Crown is div- 
ided into townships, districts or other subdivisions, and these are surveyed 
into town, suburban or rural allotments or blocks which are all numbered. 
In each of the Band Districts, which correspond with the Registration 
Districts, there is a branch of the Government Survey Department, 
were the record maps of all these subdivisions are deposited. These form 
the basis of the description of land for all purposes of dealings. As settle- 
ment progresses the original Government allotments or blocks become 
further subdivided by private owners. This is done at the owner's expense 
by practising surveyors holding a Government license. The plans of these 
subdivisions are examined and approved by the Chief Surveyor of the Dist- 
rict, and are then deposited in the Land Transfer Office, and form the im- 
mediate basis of the certificates of title issued on transfer to purchasers. 
These maps and plans are open to public inspection, so that it is always poss- 
ible to locate the land described in any certificate of title on the Govem- 
* ment Map, or on the other hand having found the land on the map, to 
obtain from the land index in the Registry Office a reference to the volume 
and folio of the Register Book. 
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§ 7 . The question of title. 

The most essential element in the whole system is the indefeasibility 
of the title of a purchaser for value from a registered proprietor, except 
in the case of actual fraud on the part of such purchaser. There are 
one or two exceptions, such as the wrongful inclusion of road or public 
reserves or of other land by misdescription of boundaries, which are 
specially, provided for, and there have been some important decisions in the 
Courts on the application of the principle to particular cases, which cannot 
be dealt with here. The general principle is that the estate of the regis- 
tered proprietor is paramount, and is free from all charges or encumbrances 
except such as are notified in the Register. 

It follows from this that cases must sometimes occur, either through 
errors or omissions on the part of the registration officers, or through mis- 
take or fraud on the part of third parties, in which innocent persons may 
sustain loss or damage, or may be deprived of their property, and be 
debarred from bringing an action for recovery of possession. The Act pro- 
vides that such persons may bring an action against the Registrar General 
as nominal defendant for recovery of damages. To meet such claims an 
Assurance Fund is maintained by a payment of a halfpenny in the pound 
on the value of the land when first brought under the Act. 

As previously stated, the powers of the Registrar are entirely statutory 
and no dealings with land under the Act can be effected except in the man- 
ner and in the forms prescribed. There are also other Statutes which place 
conditions or restrictions upon the sub-division or other dealings with land, 
and impose duties or prohibitions upon the Registrar with regard to them. 
Considerable responsibiliyis thus placed upon the Registrar in dealing with 
the various instruments submitted for registration, and his decisions may 
not always meet with acceptance. A right of appeal is therefore provided. 
Any person deeming himself aggrieved may require the Registrar to set 
forth in writing the grounds of his decision and may summon him to appear 
before the Supreme Court to substantiate such grounds ; or he may in the 
first instance refer the matter to the Registrar General of Land, whose 
decision will be binding upon the Registrar, but will be subject to the like 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 


§ 8 . Fees. 


Regulations prescribing the fees to be charged, and regulating the pract- 
ice and conduct of business, are made by Order in Council under powers 
given by the Act. All fees are paid by stamps affixed to the documents. 

The principal charges are : — For bringing land under the Act, £i 
when the value exceeds £300 with a sliding scale for smaller values, also 
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on lodging the application 5$., for advertising £1, and contribution to the 
Assurance Fund a halfpenny in the pound on the value of the land ; for 
registering any Transfer, Mortgage, Tease, or other instrument, or Trans- 
mission, entering Caveat, or depositing Power of Attorney or other instru- 
ment, 10s. ; for registering Transfer or Surrender of Tease, Transfer or 
Discharge of Mortgage, or Memorandum altering terms of mortgage, 5s. ; 
for every certificate of title £ 1 ; for search 25. 

* 

* * 

It has only been possible within the Hunts of this article to outline the 
leading features of the system of registration of title in operation in New 
Zealand. For more detailed information recourse must be had to the stat- 
utes and regulations and published works on the subject, among which the 
following may be mentioned : 

The land transfer act, 1915, with regulations and index. Govern- 
ment Printer: Wellington, N. Z. 

The deeds registration act, 1908. Government Printer: Wellington, 
N. Z. 

The property law act, 1908. Government Printer: Wellington, N. Z. 

Hutchen (DAvid) : The Tand Transfer Act, with Introduction, Notes and 
Forms. Whitcombe & Tombs Timited: Wellington, N. Z., and Tondon. 

Hogg (James Edward) : The Australian Torrens System : being a treatise 
on the system of Tand Transfer and registration of title in the six 
States of the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, Fiji and 
British New Guinea, with text of the Statutes and Historical account 
of the growth of the system. William Clowes & Sons, Timited: Tondon. 


APPENDIX — * Forms Referred to in the Text. 


Form 1. 


New [j Royal Arms.) Zealand. 


Reference 


Vol. , folio 
Transfer No. 


Register-book : 
Vol. , folio 


Certificate of Title under Tand Transfer Act. 

This certificate, dated the day of ,one thousand nine hundred 

and , under the hand and seal of the District Tand Registrar of the 
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Land Registration District of , witnesses that is seised of 

an estate in fee-simple (subject to such reservations, restrictions, incumb- 
rances, liens, and interests as are notified by memorial underwritten or 
indorsed hereon; subject also to any existing right of the Crown to take 
and lay off roads under the provisions of any Act of the General Assembly 
of New Zealand) in the land hereinafter described, as the same is delineated 
by the plan hereon, bordered , be the several admeasurements 

a little more or less, that is to say : All that parcel of land containing 

District Land Registrar. 


Form 2. 


•New [Royal Arms.] Zealand. 


Reference 


Warrant Ko. 
P. R. Folio 


Register-book : 
Vol. , folio 


Certificate of Title under Land Transfer Act. 

This certificate, dated the day of , one thousand nine hundred 
and , under the hand and seal of the District Land Registrar 

of the Land Registration District of , being a certificate in lieu of 

grant under warrant of His Excellency the Governor in exercise of the powers 
enabling him in that behalf, witnesseth that . is seised of an estate 

in fee-simple (subject to such reservations, restrictions, incumbrances, liens 
and interests as are notified by memorial underwritten 01; indorsed hereon ; 
subject also to any existing right of the Crown to take and lay off roads 
under any Act of the General Assembly of New Zealand) in the land herein- 
after described, as the same is delineated by the plan hereon, bordered 
, be the several admeasurements a little more or less, which said land is 
in the said warrant expressed to have been originally acquired by as 

from the day of , one thousand hundred 

under , that is to say : All that paicel of land containing 

District Land Registrar. 


Form 3. 

Application to bring Land under the Act. 

I. A. B., of , do declare that I am [or on behalf of , of ,, that 
he is] seised of an estate of freehold [Here state whether of inheritance or of 
a life estate , and whether held in trust] in all that piece of land situated in [Here 
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state the situation], containing [ Here state the area], be the same a little more 
or less (exclusive of roads intersecting the same, if any), with [Here state 
rights of way and other privileges of easements appertaining, and set forth a 
sufficient description to identify the land], which piece of land is of the value 
of £ and no more, and is the town allotment [or country section, 

or is part of the town allotment, country section, or reserve] originally 
granted to , by grant dated the day of , numberea 

in the plan of the District [County, or Township] of , as delin- 
eated on the public maps of the district deposited in the . And 

I do further declare that I am not aware of any mortgage, incumbrance, or 
claim affecting the said land, or that any person has any claim, estate, or 
interest in the said land, at law or in equity, in possession or in expectancy, 
other than is set forth and stated as follows, that is to say : [Here state 
particulars of mortgages , incumbrances , dower, or other interest to which the 
land may be subject ]. And I further declare that there is no person in poss- 
ession or occupation of the said land adversely to my estate or interest 
therein, and that the said land is now [Here state name and description of 
occupier, or that the land is unoccupied], and that [Here state the names and 
address of owners and occupiers of lands contiguous thereto ] ; and that there 
are no deeds or instruments of title affecting such land in my possession or 
under my control other than those enumerated in the Schedule hereto or 
at the foot hereof. And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously 
believing the same to be true. 

Dated at this day of , 19 . 

A. B. 

Made and subscribed by the above-named A. B. this 
day of ,19 , in the presence of me, 

, District Band Registrar [or Justice of the 

Peace, or Notary Public). 

I, A. B,, the above declarant, do hereby apply to have -the piece of 
land described in the above declaration brought under the provisions of 
“ The Land Transfer Act, 1915. n 

Dated at this day of , 19. 

Signed by the above-named A. B. in the presence of — 

C.D., 

[Occupation and address]. 


Form 4. 

Memorandum of Transfer. 

I, A. B., being registered as the proprietor of an estate [Here state nature 
of the estate or interest] (subject, however, to such incumbrances, liens, and 
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interests as axe notified by memorandum underwritten or indorsed hereon) 
in all that piece of land situated in the District (County, or Township) of 

, containing [Here state area] , be the same a little more or less ( exclusive 
of roads intersecting the same , if any) [Here state rights of way , privileges , or 
easements , if any , intended to be conveyed ; and , if the land to be dealt with 
contains all that is included in an existing grant or certificate , or lease , refer 
thereto for description of parcels and diagrams ; otherwise set forth the bound- 
aries in chains, links, or feet, and refer to plan delineated on the margin or 
annexed to the instrument, or deposited in the Registry Office, and refer also to 
the existing grant , certificate or lease], in consideration of the sum of £ 
paid to me by E. F-, the receipt of which sum I hereby acknowledge, do 
hereby transfer to the said E. E. all my estate or interest in the said piece 
of land [or a lesser estate or interest describing the same]. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name this 
day of . A. B. 

Signed by the above-named A. B., as transferor, in the presence of — * 

G. H., 

[Occupation and address ]. 

Form 5. 

Transfer of Mortgage, Incumbrance, or Tease to be indorsed 
on Original Mortgage Incumbrance or Tease. 

I, the within-mentioned C. D., in consideration of £ , this day paid 

to me by X. Y., of , the receipt of which sum I do hereby acknowledge, 
hereby transfer to him the estate or interest in respect to which I am regis- 
tered proprietor, as set forth and described in the within-written security, 
together with all my rights, powers, estate, and interest therein. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed by name this day 

°f 

C. D., Transferor, 

Signed by the above-named C. D., as transferor, in the presence of — 

E. F., 

[Occupation and address ]. 

Accepted — X. Y., Transferee. 

Signed by the above-named X. Y., as transferee in the presence of — 

G. H., 

[Occupation and address ]. 
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Form 6. 


Memorandum of Lease. 

I, A. B., being registered as proprietor of an estate [Here state nature of 
tRe estate or interest] (subject, however, to such incumbrances, liens, and 
interests as are notified by memorandum underwiitten or indorsed hereon) 
in that piece of land situated in the District (County, or Township) 
of , containing [Here state area], be the same a little more or less 

(exclusive of roads intersecting the same if any) [Here state rights of way , 
privileges, or easements , if any , intended to be conveyed . If the land to be 
dealt with contains all that is included in an existing grant or certificate of 
title , or lease , refer thereto for description and diagram, otherwise set forth 
the boundaries in chains , links, or feet, and refer to a plan thereof on margin 
of or annexed to the lease , or deposited in the Registry Office and refer also to 
the existing grant, certificate or, lease ] , do hereby lease to E. B., of [Here 
insert description ] all the said land, to be held by him the said E. F. as 
tenant for the space of years at the yearly rental of £ 

pa}mble [Here insert terms of payment of rent], subject to the following 
covenants, conditions, and restrictions [Here set forth all special covenants , 
&c., if any]. 

I, E- B., of [Here insert description], do hereby accept this lease of the 
above-described land to be held by me as tenant, and subject to the 
conditions, restrictions, and covenants above set forth. 

Dated this day of ,19 

A. B., Lessor. 

E. B., Lessee, 

Signed by the above-named A. B., as lessor, in the presence of — 

G. H., 

[Occupation and address]. 

Signed by the above-named E. F., as lessee, in the presence of — 

I. J. f , 

[Occupation and address]. 


' Form 7. 'L ‘ / 

* *> ■ - - 1 i , 

Memorandum of Mortgage; .-i 

* f t , , , 1 

I, A, B., being registered as proprietor of ah estate [Here state nature 
of the estate or interest] (subject, however, to such incumbrances, liens, and 


8 
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interests as are notified by memoranda underwritten oi indorsed hereon) 
in that piece of land situated in the District [County, or Township] of 

, containing [Here state area], be the same a little more or less (ex- 
clusive of roads intersecting the same , if any) [Here state rights of way, privi- 
leges, or easements, if any, appertaining ; and , if the land to he dealt with 
contains all that is included in an existing grant or certificate of title or lease, 
refer thereto for description of parcels and diagram ; otherwise set forth the 
boundaries in chains, links, or feet, and refer to the plan thereof on mar gin of of 
annexed to the mortgage, or deposited in the Registry Office, and refer also to the 
existing grant, certificate, or lease], in consideration of [Here state circum- 
stances of indebtedness, present or future, in respect of which the security is 
intended to be given], do hereby covenant with the said E. F. that I will pay 
to him the said E. F. the sum of £ on the day of 

Secondly, that I will pay interest on the said sum at the rate cf £ 
by the £ ioo in the year, by equal payments on the day of 

and on the day of in every year. Thirdly [Here set forth 

special covenants, if any]. And, for the better securing to the said E. F. 
the repayment in manner aforesaid of the said principal sum and interest, 
I hereby mortgage to the said E. F. all my estate and interest in the said 
land above described. 

In witness whereof I have hereto signed my name this day 

of 

A. B., Mortgagor. 

Signed by the above-named A. B., as mortgagor, in the presence of — 

G. H., 

[Occupation and address ] . 


Form 8. 


Memorandum oe Mortgage. 


(a.) Mortgagor ; 

(b.) Estate : 

(c.) Eand : [Area and particulars]. 

(d.) Reference to title in Register : 

(e.) Mortgagee : 

(/.) Principal sum : 

{ g .) Date of advance ; 

(h.) Rate of interest : 

(i.) How payable : 

(f.) How and when principal sum to be repaid : 
(k.) Special covenants or conditions. 
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And for the better securing to the said (e) the payment of 

the said principal sum, interest, and other moneys, I [or we] hereby mortgage 
to the mortgagee all my (or our) estate and interest in the said land above 
described. 

As witness my hand (or our hands), this day of , 19 . 

(0 A. B., 

Mortgagor. 

Signed by the said (m) A. B., as mortgagor, in the presence of (n) — 

G. H., 

[1 Occupation and address ]. 

Directions for filling up above Form. 

(a.) Here insert full name, residence, and occupation of mortgagor 
(or mortgagors), as thus : “ A. B., of Wellington, Farmer”. 

(b.) Here insert “freehold in fee-simple’ ’ or “leasehold”, as the case 
may be. 

(c.) Here insert acreage, number of section and block, and name of 
survey district, city, town, or township in which the land is situated. 

(d.) Here insert number and folio of register. 

(e.) Here insert full name of mortgagee [or mortgagees]. 

(/.) Insert amount. 

(g.) Fill in date. 

(h.) State rate agreed upon. 

(i.) Here insert “yearly,” “half-yearly,” “quarterly,” or other- 
wise, as the case may be. 

(j) Here insert date and mode of payment agreed upon. 

(k.) Here insert special covenants or conditions. 

( 1 .) Signature of mortgagor [or mortgagors]. 

(m.) Name of mortgagor [or mortgagors], 

(n.) Signature of witness, stating place of above and calling or 
description of witness. 


Form 9. 

Memorandum of Incumbrance for securing a Sum of Money. 

I, A. B., being registered as proprietor of an estate [Here state nature 
of the estate or interest ] (subject, however, to such incumbrances, Kens, 
and interests as are notified by memoranda underwritten or indorsed 
hereon) in that piece of land situated in the District [County, or Township] 
of , containing [Here state area], be the same a little more or less 

(exclusive of roads intersecting the same, if any) [Here also state rights of way, 
privileges , or easements , if any i appertaining ; and, if the land to be dealt 
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with contains all that is included in an existing grant or certificate of title 
or lease , refer thereto for description of parcels and diagram ; otherwise set 
forth the boundaries in chains , links, or feet, and refer to plan thereof on mar- 
gin of or annexed to the memorandum of incumbrance, or deposited in the 
Registry Office , and refer also to the existing grant, certificate, or lease ], and 
desiring to render tlie said land available for the purpose of securir g to and 
for the benefit of C. D. the sum of money [annuity or rent-charge] herein- 
nafter mentioned, do hereby incumber the said land for the benefit of the 
said C. D. with the sum [annuity or rent charge] cf £ , to be raised 

and paid at the times and in the manner, following, that is to say : [Here 
state the times appointed for the payment of the sum, annuity, or rent-charge 
intended to be secured ; the interest, if any ; and the events on which such sum , 
annuity, or rent-charge shall become and cease to be payable ; also any special 
covenants or powers, and any modification of the powers or remedies given 
to an incumbrancee by the Act}. And, subject as aforesaid, the said C. D. 
shall be entitled to all powers and remedies given to an incumbrancee by 
“ The hand Transfer Act 1915. ” 

In witness whereof I have heieunto signed my name this day 


Signed by the above-named A. B., as incumbrancer, in the presence 

of— 


E. E, 


[Occupation and address]. 


Form 10. 

(1) Memorandum of Increase or Reduction of Mortgage-debt. 

The principal sum intended to be secured by the within- [or above-] 
written [or annexed] mortgage is hereby increased [or reduced] to 
& : 

Dated this day of, , 19 . 

A. B., Mortgagor. 

Witness to the signature of the said A. B. as moztgagor : 

E. E, 

[Occupation and address}. 

C. D., Mortgagee. 

Witness to the signature of the said C. D. as mortgagee : 

G. H., 

[Occupation and address]. 
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Form ii. 


(ia). Memorandum oe Increase or Reduction in Rate of interest. 


The rate of interest payable under the within- [or above-] written [or 
annexed] mortgage is hereby increased [or reduced] to £ per annum. 

Dated this day of , 19 . 

A. B., Mortgagor. 

Witness to the signature of the said A. B., as mortgagor: 

E. F., 


[Occupation and address]. 

C. D., Mortgagee, 

Witness to the signature of the said C. D., as mortgagee: 

G. H„ 

[Occupation and address]. 


Form 12. 


(2) Memorandum of Renewae Shortening or Extension 
of Term or Currency of Mortgage. 


The term or currency of the within- [or above-] written [or annexed] 
mortgage is hereby renewed [shortened or extended] to the day 

of ,19 [or as the case may he]. 

Dated this day of , 19 

A. B., Mortgagor. 

Witness to the signature of the said A. B. as mortgagor : 

E. F., 


[Occupation and address]. * 

C. D., Mortgagee. 

Witness to the signature of the said C. D. as mortgagee : 

G. H., • 


[Occupation and address]. 
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Form 13. 

Caveat forbidding Lands to be brought under the Act. 

To the District Land Registrar of the District of 
Tare notice that I, , of , claiming estate or interest [Here 

state the nature of the estate or interest claimed, and the ground on which such 
claim is founded ] in lands described as [Here state particulars of description 
from declaration of applicant) , in notice dated the day of 

advertising the same as land in respect to which claim has been made to 
have the same brought under the provisions of f< The Land Transfer Act, 
1915 ” do hereby forbid the bringing of the said land under the provisions 
of the said Act. 

And I appoint as the place at which notices relating hereto 

may be served on me. 

Dated this day of , 19 . 

A. B. 

Signed by the above named A. B., as caveator, in the presence of — 

C. D., 

[Occupation and address]. 


Form 14. 

Caveat forbidding Registration of Deaeing with Estate or Interest. 


To the District Land Registrar of the District of 
Tare notice that I [Name of caveator], of [Occupation and address], claiming 
estate or interest [Here state the nature wf the estate or interest claimed, 
and the ground on which claim is founded] in [Here describe land), forbid 
the registration of any memorandum of transfer or other instrument affect- 
ing the said land until this caveat is withdrawn by me, or by order of the 
Supreme Court or some Judge thereof, or until the same has lapsed under 
the provisions in that behalf contained in section 155 of the Land Transfer 
Act, 1915. 


And I appoint [Here state an address within the registration district j 
as the place at which notices relating hereto may be served. 

Dated this day of , 19 , 

Signed by the above-named A. B., as caveator, in 
the presense of 

C. D., 

[Occupation and address]. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR AND WAGES {Continued), 


III. — THE TORP AND ITS PLACE IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR SYSTEM. 


The torpare, or owner of a torp, has so far been considered in his 
capacity of labourer, but, as we have said, he is also a tenant farmer; indeed, 
in the eyes of the law he is considered only as such. Moreover, his work 
differs from that of other agricultural labourers in several respects. It 
is therefore advisable to give a few further particulars about the torpare 
considering his position in the general economy of agriculture from this 
other point of view. 

There were 1,399 torps on 146 out of the 238 holdings to which the 
enquiry refers, that is to say on 61.3 % of the estates, but when the 
statistical returns were secured 13 of these torps were temporarily vacant. 
Of the 1,386 torpare , 1,253, or 9° 4 P er cent, found employment on the 
landlord's estate as permanent or as casual labourers ; the remaining 133 
(9.6 %) were entirely independent thereof. 

Very few torps (4.2 %) are granted gratuitously; almost all (1,328) 
are granted in return for payment ; of these 72.4 % are granted in 
return for personal services, and 23.4 % in return for a rent paid in kind 
(milk, cereals) or more often in cash. In the north, rent is the -more usual 
form of payment (60.7 %) ; in the west, personal services (78.9 %). 

The size of the torp varies greatly as can he seen by the following table. 

Distribution of Torps by Size, 


Percentage of torps lmviag a cultivated area of 


Less than 

1 hect. 

From x 

to 1.9 hect. 

From 2 

to 4.9 hect. 

From. 5 

to 9.9 hect. 

xo hectare* 

or over 

Unknown 

9.5 

i 

17.2 

40.9 

24.5 

54 

* 

2-5 
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About one half of the torps coveted an area of from 2 to 5 hectares. 
65.4 per cent from 2 to 10 hectares. In this latter group concessions are 
never made gratuitously ; the person to whom the grant is made always has 
to make payment, which, in the case of 80 per cent, of the torps, takes the 
form of personal service, while in the case of the remaining 20 per cent, 
payment is made in the form of rent in cash or in kind. 

The grant of a torp always carries with it that of a dwelling house, 
consisting generally of a cottage with one large room with a fire-place and 
two smaller rooms. The rentable value varies from 20 to 100 crowns per 
year, the amount depending on whether repairs and upkeep of the cottage 
devolve entirely or only partially on the tenant. In wooded districts the 
torpare is also, entiltled, as a rule, to a free supply of fuel from his landlord 
and has the right to gather wood on the estate, a privilege valued at from 30 
to 75 crowns a year according to the size of the cottage. It is also a general 
rule, more especially in the case of the larger torps , that the payment of taxes 
and other dues is made by the landlord, who also provides, free of charge, 
the use of draft animals and the implements required for cultivating the soil. 
The grant of a torp also frequently includes the right to graze on a certain 
area of pasture land, and other minor privileges. 

These advantages are offset by drawbacks ; for instance, the land is 
often poor in quality, draining is insufficient, and so forth. 

It is interesting to compare the number of head of live-stock on the 
torp with that on the principal estates of which we have already spoken. 




Average number of cows per 100 hectares 
of cultivated land on torps of an aiea of — 


Less than 
1 hect. 

1 » 

! From 1 
j to i.g hect 

From 2 
to 4.9 hect. 

From 5 
to 9.9 hect 

10 hectares 
or over 

On torps granted in return for 
personal services 

236 

1 

1 

! 135 

j 

100 

74 

53 

On torps granted in return for 
other forms of payment . . . 

224 

! : 

134 

1 

79 1 

1 

71 

46 

On torps granted gratuitously . . 

305 

1 

1 

*29 



This table confirms the conclusions arrived at from a study of the num- 
ber of head of live-stock raised on the leading holdings, that is to say it 
shows that on small holdings, even if they take the form of torps , the live- 
stock is more numerous than on larger holdings ; it also that shows that 
on torps granted on lease there are fewer cows than on the other kind of 
torps. ^ This is accounted for by the fact that as a rule these torpare enjoy 
m a minor degree the right to free pasturage for their stock. 

We must now say a few words about the services which the torpare or 
grantee has to render, and more especially about the obligation he is under 
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to perform a certain amount of work for his landlord. It should, however 
be noted that in this respect there is no clear line of demarcation between 
the three kinds of torfts above referred to; even in the case of free grants of 
land the landlord can claim certain personal services. There are also 
intermediate forms in which grants are made in return for payment partly 
in money and partly in labour. 

So as to allow of comparison between all the forms of payment to which 
torpare are subject they have all been converted to their cash value. On 
this basis we see that the 1,328 torfts paid an annual rent charge of 223,633 
crowns, 81.5 per cent, of which was paid in the form of days of labour and 
18.5 per cent, as rent payable in cash or in kind. 

Comparing the rent to the size of the torft we get the following figures : 

Particulars of Rent per Hectare for Torfts . 


Average i Average value (in crown) of the pavment per hect. 
annual | for iorps of 

value 1 


1 

i 

01 

payment 
per hect. 
(crowns) 

| less than 
l 1 lieci. 

! 1 

i from 1 to 
1.9 hect. 

i 1 

| fiom 2 to ■ 
j 49 hect. 

! 

i 

1 from 5 to 

1 g.g hect. 

i ! 

10 hect. 
and over 

Torp granted in return for j 
personal services 

45 

M 

H 

! 77 

56 

! 

1 

1 

1 

i 37 

30 

Torp unencumbered by dues 
of personal service .... 

34 

1 I 

68 

1 

m ! 

^ f 

j 

3<3 

i 

00 

fO 

19 


The average payment is thus seen to be much less in the case of torfts 
unencumbered by dues of personal service, especially as in those cases the 
torpare is entitled to fewer of those privileges which usually accompany the 
other kind of grant. 

By estimating the cash value of such privileges and deducting same 
from payments made, we can ascertain the net price charged for the grant 
and compare it with the rents paid for land held under other tenures. 

This we have been able to do for only 213 torfts for which payment is 
made in the form of days of work. The result is shown in the following 
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We thus see that the annual rent of a torp varies from 25 to 52 crowns 
per hectare. The torp system would not therefore be profitable to the 
landlord if the cash rent obtainable from it were the only compensation. 
But the torp fulfils another important function in agriculture ; it affords 
the landlord a steady supply of labour. As we have already said more than 
once, the grantee is generally bound by his lease to work for a certain num- 
ber of days on the lands of the grantor. The number of these days varies, 
as can be seen by the following table. 


Number 1 

The percentage of torpare required to perform during the year from — 

of torps which 
supplied 
inf 01 motion 

1 to 49 

l 

I 

l 50 to 99 

! ! 

100 to 149 j 150 to 199 

! 

200 or more 

Average 

number of days 
of labour 
per torp 

i 



days of labour is : 



1,003 j 

10.8 

I 23.4 

j 

1 i 

30-4 | 18.7 

16.7 

125 


We thus see that each torp is expected to provide, on an average, two 
and a half days of labour per week, and about one-third of the torps, are 
required to provide four or more days a week. 

Considered with reference to their area we have, however, the follow- 


ing figures : 

Average number 
of days of work 
required 

Area of torp per week 

Less than 1 hect 32 

From 1 to 1. 9 hect . 71 

” 2 to 4.9 " 124 

” 5 to 9.9 ” 162 

10 hect and over 208 

Unknown 91 


These figures show that only torps covering an area of more than xo 
hectares are required to provide 4 or more days of work per week. 

This work may be performed by the torpare himself or by a member of 
his family, or even by a labourer hired by him : it is generally performed by 
his wife with the assistance of the children. (1) 

As a matter of fact the torpare provides the landlord with considerably 
more labour than he is bound to do by the terms of this lease. 

This is clearly shown by the following table. 


(i) The days of labour performed by the wives of the torpare , according to the incomplete 
data obtained for only 138 torps amount in all to 3,94$ or 21.2 % of the days of labour per- 
formed by their husbands. 
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Number of Days' Work furnished by Occupiers of Torps. 


Torps granted 

Number 

of 

torps 
for 
which 
data were 
available 


Percentage of torps which suplied 


Annual 

0 

1-49 

50-99 

1 00-149 

150-199 

200 

or moie 

average 
no. of days 
of work 
supplied 
per torp. 

days of work during the year 

In return for per- 









sonal services . . 

1,003 

0.7 

5-6 

12.2 

21. 1 

20.2 

4O.2 

180 

In return for other 









payments .... 

325 

38.2 

3*7 

5.8 

4*9 

7-4 

4.0 

136 

Gratuitously .... 

58 

5*2 


— 

5.2 

12.0 

77.6 

245 


Thus while the number of torpare who are required to perform 200 or 
more days work per year was barely 16.7 per cent., the number of those who 
actually did provide this amount of labour was 40 percent. It should however 
be borne in mind that the amount of work actually contributed by the torp 
varies with its size. The amount of work performed by holders of torps 
granted gratuitously or in return for payment in kind or cash, is however, 
surprising. In the case of the former it is certainly true that they are as a 
rule very small and held by aged labourers unfit for work. But when, 
as frequently happens, the torpare is able bodied, he is then under an oblig- 
ation, more of a moral than a legal nature, to assist, as far as possible, in 
certain kinds of work on his landlord's farm: hence the high percentage 
of days of work performed during the year by torpare coming under this 
category (245 per torp). 

Thenumber of daysof work per formed bythose torpare who are required 
to make payments in kind or cash, only averages 136 per year, and the 
percentage of those who did no work for their landlords is naturally high 
(38.2 %) ; nevertheless no fewer than 40 per cent, worked thus for 200 and 
more days in the year. Naturally, however, such an amount of work can 
only be performed for the landlord when the torp is so small as not to suffice 
for the support of the torpare and his family ; and in such cases, the torpare 
is practically compelled to offer his services to his landlord, for, as a rule, 
no other source of income exists in the neighbourhood. 

This shows that in sitch a country as Sweden, in which the popu- 
lation is very scattered, the large landowner enjoys an effective monopoly of 
the labour market, and this in spite of the fact that the demand for labour, * 
due to the development of manufacturing industries, has increased of late 
years even in country districts. 
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THIS WORK OF THE ROYAL COLONISATION COMMISSION FOR THE PROVINCES 
OF WEST PRUSSIA AND POSEN. — ArcJnv fm Inncrc Kolomsaiion , Benin, VoJ VII 
August-Septembtr 1915, pp. 309 ct sqq. 


The report of the work of the Royal Colonisation Commission in 1914, 
presented to the Diet in 1915, is noticeably shorter than the reports of 
the preceding years. The outbreak of the war has had a great effect upon 
activities of the Colonisation Commission. With the exception of pur- 
chases that were previously definitely agreed upon, the purchase of estates 
has been entirely suspended while as for the new holdings , they have not 
been put up for competition, since the demand for them has almost 
ceased. The report thus, for the most part, only deals with the first 
7 months of 1914. 

Thereport contains no data as to the number and extent of the estates 
and holdings offered to the Colonisation Commission ; it is therefore im- 
possible to determine how far the insecurity of the political situation which 
preceded the war has influenced transactions on the estate market. The 
last report (1913) was able to show, in a general manner, that the offers 
of estates had increased pari passu with a satisfactory decrease in the 
offers of peasant holdings (less than 100 ha). This, it was thought, might 
be attributed to the activity of the two banks, those of Danzig and 
Posen, that were entrusted with the consolidation of property (Besitzbe- 
festigungsbanken). In 1914, in the same way, the process of consolidating 
landed property was carried out in a regular manner. To the 9,373 pea- 
sant holdings representing an area of 180,619 ha. upon which the debts had 
been paid up to the end of 1913, there were added in 1914, 1,157 peasant 
holdings covering 22,412 ha ; further, at the end of 1914, the debts upon 
2488 peasant holdings were in course of being liquidated. 

Land purchase is for the most part effected on the basis of free trans- 
actions. The law of March 20th. 1908, dealing with expropriation, on the 
basis of which 4 estates had been purchased in 1913, was not applied 
during the year with which we are dealing. Five properties have been 
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acquired by legal auction (forced sale); they represent an area of 818 ha. 
Two of them were large German holdings (of 115 and 535 ha. respectively), 
while the three others were Polish farms of 26, 51, and 91 ha. The sums 
bid reached 1,266 and|i,955 marks per hectare in the case of the large 
German holdings, and to 773, 1,913 and 2,216 marks in that of the Polish 
farms. 

The Administration of Crown hands made over to the Colonisation Com- 
mission 5 estates with a total area of 1,497 ha. at the price of 1,565 marks 
per hectare; it also made over to the Colonisation Commission 54 ha. of 
meadow-land. This brings up to 50 the number of State properties that 
have been sold to the Colonisation Commission ; 21 in West Prussia and 29 
in the Province of Posen. 

There have also been purchased by private treaty : 


2 GenUemenT estate? iHei racial ten) of . . . 

3,575 

ha 

a+ 

1,817 m. 

per ha. 

8 Estates belonging to the nobility ( Riticrgitiet ) 

4,130 

» 


1,843 X 

» » 

26 Large estates {Outer) 

3,976 


» 

1,628 » 

» » 

tq Peasant holdings 

564 


» 

2,430 » 

A » 


The amount of land acquired thus reached a total of 14,614 ha. and 
in 7 months almost attained the total figure of 1910, namely 14,898 ha. ; it 
is, however, 4,227 ha. less than in 1913 and is 2,582 ha. below the average 
of the previous six years. 

The regency of Posen furnished most of the properties acquired, or 
50.8 % ; next came the regency of Bromberg with 24.2 %, while the remain- 
ing 35 % were divided in almost equal parts between the two regencies 
of the Province of West Prussia. The purchase price amounted to a 
total of 25,894,574 marks, or 1,772 marks per hectare and 190.4 marks for 
1 mark of the normal net return fixed by the cadastre. The average price 
per hectare has fallen 2.7 % in comparison with 1913, at which date it 
amounted to 1,821 marks. If expressed per mark of the normal net return 
fixed by the cadastre, the average price of the hectare has, on the contrary, 
increased 10 % (from 17.3. 1 marks to 190.4 marks). This increase in the 
average price of the hectare is explained by the continual improvement of 
the soil and of its cultivation in the eastern parts of the country. 

Polish properties amounted to 9,6 % of the total purchases, or 1,408 
hectares at an average price of 1,845 marks per hectare and 203 marks per 
unit of net cadastral return. In 1913, 22.9 %, or if we substract the ex- 
propriated estates, 15.4 % of the total purchases were in Polish hands. 

Until the end of the business year 1914, the Colonisation Committee 
had bought 453,174 ha. or 80 square leagues, that is to say 811 estate with 
a total area of 423,289 ha. and 617 peasant holdings covering a surface of 
29,885 ha. ; 213 of these estates, and 269 of these holdings (27.91% of the 
total purchases and 23.6 % of the total purchase price) were Polish properties. 

The report of the preceding business year (1) dealt in a circumstan- 
tial manner with the fluctuations in the price of the properties bought by 

(1) Archw filr Innere Kolonisation, VoL VII, No. 3. 
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the Colonisation Commission. The average price of the hectare has fallen, 
on the whole, 2.7 %. In the case of the large estates, however, it is still 
always 25 % above what it was in 1912, and in the case of the peasant 
holdings that have been acquired, the increase is 16 % as compared with 
the preceding business year. The purchase price expressed in terms of 
the unit of the net cadastral return having at the same time increased 10 %, 
it follows that, until the time of the outbreak of the war, there could be no 
question of retrograde movement in the land market. 

The highest average price paid for an estate was 2,661 marks per ha.; 
a peasant -holding of 19 ha. situated in a town, fetched an average price of 
7,518 marks, while the highest sum paid per ha. for a rural peasant holding 
of 79 ha. was only 3,298 marks. The lowest figure obtained per hectare 
was 648 marks for an estate and 773 for a peasant holding. 

For one mark of net return fixed by the cadastre the prices vary from 
143 to 423 marks in the case of peasant holdings, from 73 to 769 marks in 
the case of landed property situated in a town, and to 321 marks in that 
of rural property. 

Colonising activity, in the proper sense of the word, as practised by 
the Commission has suffered from the war to a still greater extent than 
the business of land purchase. In all, only 528 contracts have been drawn 
up (1109 in the preceding year) of which 426 (53, or 12 % being leases) 
have been definitively ratified. 1223 estates have been put up to auction, so 
there thus remained 797, or 65.2 %, which at the end of the business year 
found no lessee. 

The percentage of properties finding no lessee has consequently in- 
creased in the course of the last years : 31 % in 1911 ; 34 % in 1912 ; 39 % 
in 1913. 

As the report furnishes no information regarding the number of com- 
petitors, it is not possible to determine how far the want of success in 1914 
is perhaps attributable to lack of applicants. 

The 426 estates sold by auction represent 5,242 ha. and a value of 
8,667,233 marks; their average area is thus 12.3a ha. and their average 
value 20,346 marks. 

The* properties that have been sold, or leased, may be grouped as fol- 
lows according to their size : 


69 properties of less than . 

2 

ha. 

= 16.2 % 

7 » 

» between . 

2 and 5 

» 

= 1.6% 

62 » 

» » 

5 » 10 

» 

= 14-5 % 

259 )> 

» » 

10 » 20 

» 

= 60.8 % 

28 » 

» » 

20 » 100 

» 

= 6.7% 

1 property 

of 

over 100 ha. 


= 0.2 % 

426 properties of an area of 

5,242 ha. 


== 100.0 % 


As is seen, it is the peasant holdings (Bauemstellen) of from 10 to 
20 ha. in area which predominate. During the last 10 years, properties 
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of this type have amounted to 53.4 and 68.5 % of the total number 
offered by auction. The proportion of holdings of from 5 to 10 ha. (Halb- 
bauernstellen) has increased and almost attained the percentage obtain- 
ing in the years 1900-1905, after having fallen, from 1905 to 1913, to 3.5 % 
of the number of properties sold by auction. In compensation, a smaller 
number of workers' holdings ( Arbeiter - or Hauslerstellen) have been recorded. 
These holdings, during the last quinquennial period, have amounted to 
about a quarter of the properties sold by auction. To the 69 holdings of 
this kind which are reckoned in 1914, 70 must be added which were esta- 
blished, with the assistance of the Colonisation Commission, by the 
associations occupied in the creation of small holdings {Kleinsiedhmgs- 
genossenschaften) of the Provinces of West Prussia and Posen, as well as by 
some of the administrations of Bezirke . 

The Colonisation Commission has itself created up to the end of 1914, 
a total of 2,495 workers’ holdings of at least 2 ha. in area, and has collaborat- 
ed in the foundation of 502 others. 

As for the workers’ dwellings, with 2 morgen ( % ha.) of land attached, 
which were built for letting purposes in the course of the preceding years, 
11 of these have been again transformed into Rentenstellen, so that at the 
end of 1914 the number of these dwellings was not more than 104. The 
total number of properties created up to the end of 1914 thus amounts to 
21,683 (19,395 rented and 2,288 leased properties). 

The following are the original homes of the colonists that have settled : 


Provinces of West Prusssia and of 


in 1914 


up to 1914 


Posen 

122, 

or 28.7 

% 

5.706, 

or 26.3 

% 

Other Prussian Provinces 

163 

» 38.3 

% 

8,138 

» 37-6 

% 

The Rest of Germany 

50 

» xi.7 

% 

2,212 

» II. I 

% 

Foreign countries 

91 

» 21.3 

% 

5.427 

» 25.0 

% 

Or, as has already been said, a 



— 



— 

total of : 

426 

)) 100 ( 

Vo 

21.683 

» 100 

% 


As is seen, the localities from which the colonists have come remain 
about the same, but the Provinces have taken a somewhat larger part in the 
colonisation, at the expense of foreign countries. It will be particularly 
observed that the participation of the other Provinces of Prussia has remain- 
ed stationary as regards the total number. The establishment of pro- 
vincial colonisation societies of late years in most of the Provinces has 
apparently exerted no effect upon the number of competitors who have 
applied to the Colonisation Commission. 

In consequence of the paucity of the results obtained, the area of land 
available for the creation of new properties was, at the end of 1914* com 
siderably larger than at the close of 1913, namely 26463 ha, as against 
21,848 ha. The land still to be disposed of will suffice for the constitution 
of about 2,160 properties. 

The Colonisation Commission drew up and resolved upon 30 new 
colonisation schemes in 19x4, (53 in 19x0) for an area of 11,086 ha.; 311 ha. of 
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the area to be parcelled out, or 2,8 %, were set apart for making roads and 
ditches and 2, 186 ha. (19.7 %) were intended to provide for the new holdings 
of school and communal lands, as well as to serve as reserves for various 
purposes and with a view to the future enlargement of holdings. The 8,590 
remaining hectares ought to allow of the formation of 694 holdings of 
an average area of 12,4 ha. We may say, as far as the details of the scheme 
are concerned, that it is intended to make 443 V ollbauernstellen of from 10 
to2oha„98 Halbbauernstellen of from 5 to xo ha., 112 artisans’ and workers' 
holdings of from o to 5 ha., and finally, 43 larger peasant holdings of from 
20 to 50 hectares. 

Since the Colonisation Commission began its work, 919 colonisation 
schemes, embracing an area of 380,588 ha. had been drawn up. 

The satisfactory slowness with which property has changed hands 
of late years has also extended to 1914. 438 properties, or 1.4 % have chang- 
ed owners (576 or 1.9 % in 1913) of which 419 were rented and 19 leased 
properties. The cases are attributable, for the financial year in question, 
to the following causes : 

Exchanges between relations either through inheritance or transfer . . 149 


Reasons of a personal nature 133 

Insufficient resources, or incapacity 58 

Bad business ending in putting up to auction 13 

Purchase of larger properties 85 


438 

In a number of cases, the sale brought in a considerable profit. The 
report does not allow us to state to what extent the properties of the differ- 
ent categories of size have changed hands in 1914. The following remarks 
show the manner in which the Colonisation Commission has tried before 
division to increase the return of the estates to be colonised, 2,059 & a - of fields 
have been drained, 561 ha. of marsh-land and meadows have been improved 
and 28,420 m. of roads have been consolidated by paving or metalling. With 
the view of encouraging cattle breeding, 10 stud bulls that are entered in 
the Herdbook have been given to the colonists; 122 cows and heifers belonging 
to the the herds of the estates to be colonised have been sold to the colonists, 
and to the workers, while grants of 1000 marks have been made to the 
colonised communes for the purchase of stud bulls. 

In order to promote the cultivation of fruit and of kitchen garden pro* 
duce, 24,856 fruit trees, 7,157 forest and ornamental trees have been given 
to the colonists, as well as 5,512 shrubs for the construction of hedges for 
their gardens, or for roads and public squares ; 20 model gardens have 
also been planted with 1,044 fruit trees, 33 new arboreta have been made 
which brings up the number to 144. Four shrubberies have been planted 
for the protection of birds and 1182 artificial nests made according 
to the Berlep system have been affixed to the trees. 
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Amongst the colonists, 8 new co-operative credit societies have been 
established, 4 dairy societies, one threshing association, one co-operative 
purchase and sale society, one association for the utilisation of electric- 
ity and 3 agricultural societies. There are at present in the colonies 
8o7^co-operative credit societies, 144 dairy societies, 96 distilling societies, 
43 co-operative societies for sale and purchase, 3 granaries and 91 other 
associations. 

J ust as the Colonisation Commission has sought to protect the colon-' 
ists from the inconvenience caused by the War by conceding long extensions 
of time for the fulfilment of engagements contracted with the State, it 
has also made every effort to help the colonists in the difficulties they 
might encounter. Thus immediately after the commencement of hostilities, 
a labour exchange was instituted at the headquarters of the Colonisation 
Commission in order to remedy the lack of labour and to supply the 
unemployed with work on rural farms. Thanks to this institution, 
278 employers (82 large proprietors and 196 small cultivators of both 
nationalities) as well as the Crown etates, have been able to obtain workers. 
At the end of 1914, there was an excess of hands rather then any de- 
ficiency on the colonised estates. 

On the other hand, The Colonisation Commission was of opinion that 
it was its duty to assist all landholders who were unable to cope with 
their difficulties. The wives of the mobilised colonists especially were 
actively helped by the administrations of the Crown estates during the work 
of harvesting and preparing the ground. 

Let us observe in conclusion, that the Colonisation Commission at 
the end of 1914 had still at its disposal, 155,100,362 marks of which 
74,085,642 marks were destined for carrying out the work, properly so-call- 
ed, of the Colonisation Commission and 81,014,720 for the consolidation 
of small and large landed property in the colonisation provinces. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


AGRICULTURAL occupations certified for exemption FROM MILITARY 
SERVICE. — ** Notice to Fanners . Military Sen ice Act, 19x6 ” (Circular issued by the 
Board of Agriculture) — Journal of the Board of Asricultur , N. i\, February, 1916. 

Under the Military Service Act, 1916, Government Departments are 
empowered to certify that men engaged in certain occupations (known as 
“ certified occupations ”) may be exempted from military service on the 
ground that the work of such men is work of national importance. 

The Agricultural Occupations which have been so certified by the Board 
of Agriculture are as follows : 

Agricultural Engine-men and Mechanics . — Agricultural Machinery, 
Steam Ploughs and Threshing Machines. Attendant, Driver, Mechanic 
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Farm Workers. — Farm Bailiff, Foreman, Grieve, Steward. 

Farm Beastman, Byreman, Cattleman, Stockman, Yardman. 

Farm Carter, Horseman, Ploughman, Teamster, Waggoner. 

Farm Hifi'd (if foreman or ploughmah). 

Farm Servant (if foreman or ploughman) (Scotland). 

Farm shepherd. 

Thatcher. 

Farmers and Market Gardeners. — Farmer (including market garden- 
er and fruit farmer) provided that : — 

[a) Farming is his sole occupation, and his personal labour or super- 
intendence is indispensable for the proper cultivation of his holding; or, 

( b ) If he is partly occupied in another occupation, and his personal 
labour or superintendence is indispensable for the proper cultivation of 
his holding, and such cultivation is expedient in the national interest. 

Hop, Fruit and Market Gardens. Foreman in all Departments. 

Stud Attendants. — Stallion man (a man who looks after and travels 
\rith a stallion) Stud Groom (Scotland). 


SEEDIER. I/ABOI R ON FARMS. — “ Notice to Farmers as to Soldier labour ” (Ciicniai 
issued by the Board ot Agriculture). — Journal of the Boaid of Agncnbtre , N. n, Feb- 
ruary T916. 


In view of the shortage of agricultural labour, the following arrange- 
ments have been made by the Army Council for the employment of 
soldiers (other than convalescents) on farm work at any season of the year 
except during the corn harvest : 

Furlough will be given at the discretion of the Military Authorities, 
and as circumstances permit, to a limited number of soldiers serving at 
home who have been accustomed to work on farms. 

The furlough granted to each soldier will last only for such number 
of days, not exceeding 4 weeks, as is actually required for the work. 

The employment of soldiers will be subject to the following 
conditions : 

(a) That suitable labour cannot be obtained in the locality. 

( b ) That the farmer will undertake to pay each soldier sent at his 
request : 

(i) 4s. a day if the soldier provides his own board and lodging. 

(ii) 2s. 6d. a day if board and lodging is provided by the farmer. 

The hours worked to be those customary in the district. 

(c) That the farmer will provide conveyance from and to the nearest 
railway station. 

The above rates to be inclusive of all allowances, and to be paid, wet 
or fine. 

No charge will be made to the farmer for railway travelling expenses. 
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Applications will be made to the Board of Trade Labour Exchanges, 
who will transmit them to the Military Authorities. In the case of a farmer 
living in the neighbourhood of a military station, he may apply direct to 
a Commanding Officer for military labour which he requires at short 
notice, and for a period not exceeding six working days. 

Somewhat similar arrangements have been made for the employment of 
convalescent soldiers on agricultural work within easy reach of where 
they are stationed. 

For convalescents, the rates of payment, in the case that the soldier goes 
away from his military station, will be 3s. 6d. a day if the soldier provides 
his own board and lodging, or 2s. a day if board and lodging is provided by 
the farmer. If the soldier goes and returns each day to his depot or hos- 
pital, the farmer must pay him at the rate of 3d. per hour, including hours 
for meals. 

It is also provided in the case of convalescents, that one rest day must 
be allowed by the farmer in every seven days. 


* 

* * 


WOMEN’S WORK ON THE EAND. — Journal oi the Board Of Agriculiwt\ No. n, February 
1916, 


The Board of Trade, in [consultation with the Board of Agriculture, 
are taking active steps to mobilise a sufficient supply of women for work 
on the land, in order to meet the shortage of agricultural labour due to the 
enlistment of men in the Army. The reserves of women's labour available 
for agriculture are to be found chiefly among the local unoccupied women 
in country villages who have some experience of or familiarity with agricul- 
tural work, and also among the better educated women who are willing to 
be trained for this purpose. 

Women's county committees, working either in co-operation with, 
or as sub-committees of the War Agricultural Committees, have already 
been established in twenty five counties ; in the other counties it is hoped 
that similar committees of women will shortly be formed. A scheme of 
systematic propaganda work is being carried on in all parts of the country 
by means of local meetings, followed by house to house canvass. Village 
registers are being established and women urged on patriotic grounds to 
enrol for farm work for whole or part time* In order to press forward with 
this work, the Board of Agriculture is forming a panel of speakers who will 
be available to address meetings, and additional women organisers have 
been appointed by the Board of Trade an<d allocated to various- parts of 
the country. 
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RUSSIA. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS in RUSS 7 A . — To pros o-IIp oMBiiirjieHuajf Patera 
(Journal of Industry and Commerce) No. 236, October 24th , 1915. 


Some information concerning the agricultural improvements, in the 
strict sense of the term, which have been carried out in Russia, that is to 
say, the drainage of the marshes and the irrigation of the arid districts, 
may be of interest. 

Works for draining the marshes that extended round Petrograd and 
improving the sanitary conditions of that town were carried out as early 
as 1818. 

Although the principal object of these operations was hygienic, they 
however permitted agriculture to recover extensive and fertile tracts which, 
thanks to the proximity of the capital, could be transformed and used for 
market gardening. 

A very long period elapsed before the idea arose of improving the land 
from the purely agricultural standpoint. A ministerial circular issued in 
1854 an d drawing attention to the importance of draining the marshes is 
of some interest in this respect. In this we read: “In Russia, and 
especially in the Northern and Central Provinces, there is much marsh 
land which is not only unprofitable, but is also injurious to the health of 
the population. Once drained, these marshes could become meadows, or 
often even cultivated fields .... The scarcity of hay is a hindrance to 
the satisfactory development of stockbreeding, the insufficient number of 
animals decreases the supply of natural manure available for agriculture 
and without manure, no crop can grow well, even in the steppes. ” 

The great reform of 1850 threw into the background the problem of 
agricultural improvements, J>ut in 1870 it again engaged public attention. 
The persons interested in the question then passed from general schemes 
and theoretical discussions to the study of practical problems. 

In 1872, the Commission appointed to study the conditions of agri* 
culture and agricultural production formed what were called the “expedi- 
tions. ” Of these, two were to devote themselves to the drainage of 
the marshes of the north and northwest of Russia, while a third was en- 
trusted with studying the irrigation of the steppes in the south of the 
Empire. 

In the period of thirty years, the two first “expeditions ” succeeded in 
draining about one million deciatines. This figure taken by itself is very 
large, but when compared with the total area of marsh land in Russia in 
Europe, it shrinks into insignificance, for there were in this region in 1887, 
according to the data of the Central Statistical Bureau, 14 millions of decia- 
tines of marshes. Thus marshes covered 17.2 % of the country, (In France 
the percentage of marshland is 14.3, in Italy 13. 1 and in Holland 26.9). 

Notwithstanding this, the State did not devote large sums to 
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land improvements. From the statement of the Com des Comfites, the 
State seems only to have expended 300,000 roubles annually for this purpose. 

The third “ expedition ” which was entrusted with the irrigation of the 
steppes of south Russia has given hardly any results. 

In 1902, the expeditions ” were dissolved; the agricultural improve- 
ment operations were reorganised and decentralised. In each province, 
work of this nature was undertaken and its execution confided to the 
local authorities^ assisted by a special technical staff. 

The State furnished for the purpose constantly increasing sums, as is 
shown by the following table. 


Year 


Roubles 


1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 • 

1914 . 


1 , 338,189 

2,362,147 

2,875463 

6 , 596,036 

9,798,161 

13 , 503,500 


The zemstvos also have begun of late years to interest themselves in the 
question. The difference between the attitude of the Government towards 
the question of land improvement and that of the zemstvos must be regard- 
ed as due to the development of the economic and agricultural life of the 
country. We must in fact remember, amongst other things, that the m- 
diel (1) of the Russian peasant, which in i860 was, on an average, 6 decia- 
tine per head (Russia in Europe), only amounted in 1900 to 2.7 deciatines. 
There is thus no doubt of the necessity of recovering for agricultural pur- 
poses an increasingly large extent of land suitable for cultivation. More- 
over, it should be noted that the process of transforming untilled tracts 
into arable land, that is to say agricultural improvement in its entirety, 
has become much easier to day for the reason that it is fat more profitable. 
This is due to the constant increase in the population, the development of 
railways and of navigation, the increased price of agricultural produce, 
and the adoption of more intensive cultural methods which have produced 
the effect of attracting more and more capital to this work, since it is ad- 
vantageous from the economic standpoint and permits of continually ex- 
tending the limits imposed by the law of decreasing returns. i 

In this" respect, the prospects which are still opeh In Russia to 
agricultural improvement are very vast. 


( 1 ) The portion of lam! dven to the peasant at the time of his enfranchisement. 
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* 

* * 

THE COLONISATION OF THE REGION AT THE MOUTH OF THE AMUR (ToproBO- 

IIpoMHniJieHHaa Taaera^ ( Journal of lndu^ l ry and Commerce ), No. 264 November 

27th., 1915. 

“ Siberia is rich in everything except men; economic and agricultural life 

can only flourish in the country if a strong current of labour is directed 

* 

thither from Russia.” These words which were spoken by the former 
Russian Ministers, P. A. Stolypin and A. W. Krivochin, in 1912, contain the 
whole programme of the Russian policy of colonising immense regions in 
Siberia. The colonisation and improvement of Siberia, a country which 
is so rich in unexploited natural wealth and so poor in human productive 
power, commenced first in the provinces on the borders of Russia in Europe 
Tomsk, Tobolsk, etc, that is to say, in West Siberia. Gradually, the colon- 
ists have advanced more and more into the interior of the country and 
at the present time the Government is seeking to direct the stream of 
labour to the most distant parts of Siberia, those situated on its extreme 
eastern boundary, in the basin of the Amur. 

In order to render this region accessible to colonisation — it covers 
about 400 000 sq. km., and is therefore, as Nansen has said, almost as large 
as the German Empire minus South Germany — it was necessary in the first 
place to establish in the country certain conditions enabling the colonists 
to settle there and undertake profitable work. 

In order to study these conditions, the Governor of Sakhalin has, 
this winter, organised a special Commission composed of members of the- 
Government and of other public bodies, of associations and of fishery 
undertakings, of representatives of the Press and of other persons 
acquainted with the country. 

The Commission will sit at Nicolaievsk, on the xAtnur, and will be di- 
vided into the following special sections : 

An administrative section for emigration which will study the technique 
of colonisation and its systematic organisation according to the general 
principles laid down by the central authorities. 

A fishery section, which will deal with the antagonism existing between 
the interests of the large capitalists engaged in fishery undertakings and 
the interests of the small peasants. Fishing in this region is of paramount 
importance for it is almost the only productive occupation of the colonist* 

An agricultural section for encouraging the colonisation of the Taiga 
(where gold is abundant) and of the region inhabited by foreign races. In 
this region the systematic breeding of reindeer is to be introduced. 

A section of communications to which will be entrusted* the develop- 
ment of railways, both in the interest of the region and that of the State* 
The improvement of the means of communication would allow of the coal 
mines being worked and would establish an uninterrupted line of railway 
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to the interior of the Empire. This line would pass through Nicolaievsk, 
Pogiba, and Sakhalin and go to Japan. 

A credit section for promoting the foundation of co-operative produc- 
tive and distributive societies. 

Finally a hygiene section for the purpose of improving the sanitary con- 
ditions of the country ; a building section, and forestry and domestic 
industry ( Kustar ) sections. 

Once the preliminaries are concluded, the work of the different sec- 
tions will be entrusted to a special commission, and when there are decisions 
to be made, the matter will be laid before a plenary meeting. 

Thanks to these measures, it is hoped that the region of the Amur will 
be transformed and rendered more hospitable for the new colonists than it 
has hitherto been. 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE SUPPLY OF FRESH MILK. — VAgncoUore Ticincs % Locarno, No. 10, March nth. 

1916. — Journal d* agriculture suisse, N. 11, March 1 jth., 1916. 

The Swiss Department of Public Economy convened for March 1st. 
a meeting of representatives of the milk-producers, of the Swiss Milk In- 
dustry Society, of the cheese dealers, of the consumers, and of the condens- 
ed-milk manufacturers. Some representatives of the cantons were also 
present. 

The object of the meeting was to discuss the milk-supply in Switzer- 
land from the ist. of May onwards. The agreement arrived at will remain 
in force for a year. 

The producers will be paid for the milk at the rate of 20 x / 2 centimes 
per litre ; at a maximum, 21 % centimes par litre delivered at the place of 
consumption. 

The most important item of the agreement is the following : To render 
possible the payment of the price fixed, the Federal Government will give 
to the Dairy Associations which sell milk at this price a subsidy of x / 2 cen- 
time per kilogram, to be paid out of the taxes payable to the Federal Go- 
vernment on licences to export dairy produce and out of that part of the 
profit on the business of the Union of Cheese Exporters which is payable 
to the Government. 

The proposals on these lines met with the approval of the meeting. 



NOTICES OF SOME- RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL- 


ARGENTINA. 


PASI (Antonio B) : I a escuela en ee campo. ( The Country School). Rosario cle Santa Fe, 
1915. Imprenta y Fotograbaclo de Fmilio Fenner. 8\o 37+8 pages. 


Sr. Antonio B. Pasi, agricultural engineer, published the pamphlet 
under notice on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the foundation 
in 1904, on his own initiative, of the first Itinerant I/ecturership of Agricul- 
ture in the ArgentineRepublic — the first indeed, to be established in South 
America — which has rendered such signal services to the farmers of the 
country. 

The pamphlet in question is confined to the exposition of some princi- 
ples and rules upon which, according to the author, rural education ought 
to be based. The object towards which the ideas of Sr. Pasi tend is that 
of “ transforming the rural school into an agricultural school/ 1 that is to 
say, of eliminating from the elementary education of country children, in 
so far as it is possible; all abstract conceptions, employing an essentially 
practical method and using examples drawn exclusively from agriculture. 

In all matters which form the subject of elementary education in the 
country there should be (says the author) a frankly agricultural atmo- 
sphere, the explanations of the master constantly having reference to the 
agricultural application. 

Thus the rural schoolmaster should practice his pupils in writing letters 
and compositions relating to the purchase and sale of livestock and agri- 
cultural produce ; in arithmetic he should set problems relating to land mea- 
surement, the weighing of grain, the cost of agricultural labour, etc ; in 
geography, he should deal with matters specially relating to production ; 
in speaking of scientific progress, he should speak only of what relates to 
the country. 

In this way, Sr. Pasi is of opinion, without special effort on the part of 
the pupil, without altering the existing scholastic programmes, the lessons 
will become a germ of agricultural education and will constantly recall agri- 
culture to the country child, inculcating in him the principal elements of 
the surroundings in which he will have to develop his aptitudes later on. 
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UNITED STATES. 


VAN DYKE ROT 3 INSON (Edward) . Early Economic Condition? and the Development 
of Agriculture in Minnesota. University ot Minnesota Studies in the Social Sciences, 
No. 

This study of the progress of agriculture in Minnesota from the pioneer 
stage down to the present day is much more than the ordinary university 
serial publication. In size alone it is exceptional — 306 folio pages with 
numerous maps and tables — and it is exceptional, also in method and ful- 
ness of treatment. Two introductory chapters treat respectively of the 
Physical Features and Climate of Minnesota and Early Travel, Trade and 
Transportation, and the four chapters which follow deal in turn with 
Pioneer Agriculture 1838-1860, Specialised Wheat Farming 1860-1880, 
Diversified Farming 1880-1900 and Recent Tendencies in Agriculture. 

The original intention of the author was to prepare a statistical atlas 
which would in itself be a record of the development of agriculture in the 
State, but as the work advanced its scope extended. It was realised that the 
statistical data collected needed to be interpreted, since the facts were 
drawn from many different sources and, presented without explanation, 
would have been more likely to mislead than to inform. The need for ex- 
plaining the figures led to enquiry in many different directions and it be- 
came necessary in many cases to consult persons who had knowledge of 
the facts at first hand. The result achieved fully justifies the time that has 
been spent in the preparation of the study. 

The author has added a Bibliographical Note in which the chief sour- 
ces of information are indicated. 


MC RAE (Hugh) : Vitalising the Nation and Conserving Human Units Through the De- 
velopment of AgrxCijltupat Communities. Annals ot Uie American Academy oi Poli- 
tical and Social Science, Vol. EXIII, January, a 91 6. 


This is one of a series of articles in the issue of the Annals for January, 
1916, an issue which appears under the general title of “ National Industries 
and the Federal Government.” Incidentally it is the only article which 
deals with agriculture, and, as there are other twenty-five articles dealing 
with commerce and finance, one gets the impression that the recognition pf 
agriculture as a national industry was an afterthought upon the paij; of 
the editors. 

The writer of the article, without descending to particulars and discuss- 
ing ways and means, advocates the more systematic colonisation and culti- 
vation of lands now lying waste. Much, he t h i n ks, might be learnt from 
the organisation of large manufacturing industries, and applied to agricul- 
ture. This implies a large labour force directed by a small staff whose 
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business it is to think and to plan ; and this in turn implies work in 
communities. 

In brief the article is a plea for the dedication of higher scientific and 
organising ability to the service of agriculture. The writer holds that there 
is no sphere in which such higher ability would yield equal results, either 
in material wealth or in moral satisfaction. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.] 


WQLSELUY (Viscountess) • Women*® Work: on thc L \\t>. ** Nineteenth Ceuttirv ”, No. 467, 
Januatv 191^, pa^es 126 to 138. 


The question of women's work on the land is treated in this article from 
two distinct points of view — the need of the moment and the need of the 
immediate future. 

The need of the moment is for women workers who can carry on all 
farm work, such as milking, butter-making, dairy-work, hay-making and 
harvesting, that is likely to come to a standstill owing to men having enlist- 
ed. For this work the women required need not necessarily be sufficiently 
gifted or well educated to be capable leaders of others, but they should be 
active, accustomed to country life, early risers and hardened to all weathers. 
They are urgently wanted for farm work of all kinds that can be success- 
fully carried out under orders after a short course of tuition, restricted in 
some cases to a few weeks, in others to a few months, so that valuable time 
is not lost. 

In regard to the future. Viscountess Wolseley dwells upon the necessity 
of increasing home production and the part which women could play in 
doing so. From this point of view, the need is for educated, thinking women; 
possessing if possible some capital of their own, who would take complete 
and thorough courses of instruction at recognised colleges and schools 
of agriculture and horticulture and would establish themsdves later, when the 
war is over, in groups of farms, homesteads and markets-gardens to re-colo- 
nise England. " Above all,” says the writer, “ for success it is important 
to choose, if possible, young women of the upper classes, the daughters of 
Army and Navy officers and other professional men. They alone through 
their upbringing will possess a foundation of discipline, order and method 
whereby they will be able to direct the working-man and increase the 
yield of the land/' 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


DENMARK. 

COOPERATIVE ABATTOIRS IN DENMARK. 


SOURCES : 

Brinkmann (Theodor) : Die danische Baudwirtschaft (Danish Agriculture). Jena, 1908. 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland : Report of Co- 
operative AGRICULTURE AND RURAL CONDITIONS IN DENMARK. Dublin, 1903. 

Be Mouvement cooperatif en Danemark. (The Cooperative Movement in Denmark) Copen- 
hagen 1910. 

Horsens Andels-Svtneslagteri 1887-1912 Jubileumsskrift, (Horsen Cooperative Swine 
Abattoir from 1887 to 1912. A memorial on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of foundation) Horsen 1912. 

Statistiske Meddelelser 4 00 Raekke 22 00 Binde 5 00 Haefte. EandsbruGets Andelsvirk- 
somhed (Statistical Returns, Series 4, vol. 22, part. 5. Cooperative Work in Agriculture) 
Copenhagen, 1906. 

Cooperation dans l’ agriculture en Danemark (Cooperation in Agriculture in Denmark): 
Copenhagen, 1910. 

Statistiske Meddelesler 4<*e raekke, 36<3«Bind 4<ie Haefte. DeltagelsenI Bandbrugets 
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the organ of Danish Cooperative Undertakings). 


§ x. Origin and development op cooperative abattoir^. 

Towards 1880 a sudden change took place in Danish ? 
duction ; the output of milk and butter became then 
in the agriculture of that country, 
the problem of the best use ' 
whey, only a small proportion of 
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After many investigations it was found that the most remunerative 
method of using them was as food for pigs. The development of pig breed- 
ing stands therefore in the closest relation to the dairy industry ; for that 
reason, in view of the great expansion of the last named industry, pig 
breeding also made rapid progress after 1880. This is clearly evident from 
the following table : 


Year 


Number of Pigs 


1861 . . . . 303-97° 

1S81 527417 

1898 1.168.493 

1903 1-456-699 

I9O9 I.467.822 

I914 2496.661 


Since 1880 the number of pigs has increased almost fivefold ; and in 
addition to the increase in quantity an improvement was obtained in the 
quality of the animals and their degree of fattening. 

The increase in breeding naturally brought with it an increase in the 
expoitation of live pigs and meat contributed to by the fact that as far 
back as 1880 the breeders had succeeded in gaining important foreign mar- 
kets. The principal markets at that time were Germany and England. 
To the former country there were exported large, live well-fattened pigs 
averaging 112 % to 137 % in weight ; to England on the contrary there 
was forwarded the meat of smaller, slightly fattened pigs, called Sengsch - 
weine, killed in Denmark, or (to a smaller extent only) sold alive in Ham- 
burg and there slaughtered and re-exported to England. 

Until about 1885 Germany remained the principal customer, and as 
almost all the animals were exported alive, the requirement of exporta- 
tion abattoirs hardly made itself felt. Two of these had, it is true, been 
opened, one about 1850 and the other about i860 but the animals 
slaughtered were mostly of Swedish origin. 

Owing to the prosperous condition of pig breeding the abattoirs 
flourished ; so that as early as the last years of the decade 1870-1880, and in 
the beginning of the following decade, several other slaughter-houses were 
opened, either by private persons or companies, in various provincial towns ; 
yet up to 1887 there were only 8 abattoirs of any importance which exported 
their products, and their output, compared to that of the cooperative abat- 
toirs of our own times, was very small. In 1887 however a sudden change 
took place in this state of things. In 1885 Germany had already increased 
the customs duty on imported live pigs from 2 % Marks to 6 per head. Erom 
the 1st January 1888, moreover, the city of Hamburg, which as regards 
import duties had remained outside the territory of the Empire, was incor- 
porated therein, and this fact in particular exercised a decisive influence on 
the exportation of live pigs from Denmark. 

1, , . ' Meantime, in the summer of 1887, an epidemic of diphtheria had 
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broken out among the pigs of some storage pens in Copenhagen, which 
furnished Germany with a pretext for prohibition of import of Danish 
pigs, which prohibition formed part of an entire series of protective 
enactments in favour of German agriculture. 

It was therefore necessary to reorganise forthwith the exportation 
of pigs. 

The exporters endeavoured in the first place to find new markets in 
other countries, for instance Holland, but found this did not pay them. 
There consequently remained only the English market, and under these cir- 
cumstances breeders were compelled to address themselves to the 8 existing 
abattoirs, to which they had to sell the whole of their production. The 
abattoirs of course profited by the opportunity to pay the very lowest 
price for the pigs, and to exploit for their own benefit the difficult position 
of the farmers. Therefore, while the price of pork on the English market 
would have allowed of paying in Denmark from 54 to 58 ore per kilogram 
of live weight, the farmers only received from 34 to 36 ore ; this gave rise 
to strong discontent among them, and at the same time the advantages 
which they would derive from the establishment or their own slaughter- 
houses became evident. 

The idea grew popular, among other things owing to the example 
offered by the cooperative dairies, which as it happened, during the pre- 
ceding years, had spread throughout the country with extreme rapidity. 
Given the same conditions, the example compelled imitation, because the 
experience gained with the dairies had rendered the cooperative movement 
popular, having served as an education to all. These circumstances were 
of the utmost importance for. the cooperative slaughter-houses, because 
the essential points above all were rapidity of action, and in the second 
place the unswerving loyalty of members to the society, since, in contra- 
distinction to what had happened with the cooperative dairies, strong 
competition was certainly to be expected on the part of private concerns, 
very powerful as regards capital. 

Above all rapidity of action was needed because the extraordinary pro- 
fits realised by private slaughter-houses attracted a large amount of capi- 
tal. In various places indeed new ones were being established. It was 
therefore essential to forestall the spread of the movement. 

The cooperators indeed acted with such rapidity that for some time 
the number of slaughter-houses was out of proportion to the production 
of pigs, although the cooperative abattoirs had at the outset to overcome 
great difficulties. 

In the beginning, indeed, capital and a capable directing staff were 
wanting. The big banks were reluctant to grant credit. The first coopera- 
tive abattoir was in fact founded by means of a loan granted by an 
agricultural savings bank and out of proportion to its restricted means. 
Nor was it possible to find technically qualified managers Expert in the 
business, and accountants already employed inprivateUfeattoirs had perfprce 
to take their place. Furthermore; competition Was not long in coming. 
The private slaughter-houses immediately raised the prices for live pigs ; 
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they then proposed to amalgamate all Danish slaughter-houses, both co- 
operative and private, into a large company, dividing the profits equally 
among the shareholders and the suppliers, with some limitations to the 
share of the former. This largely-conceived scheme, supported by well 
known capitalists, was thoroughly examined and discussed by the coope- 
rators. Opinions were many and divided. At last however after many 
negotiations the representatives of the cooperative associations came to 
the conclusion that the private slaughter-houses had over-estimated the 
value of their business and would have reserved to themselves excessive 
power in the proposed company. F or this reason this original and broadly- 
conceived attempt to give the death-blow to the cooperative movement 
failed. These events occurred in 1890. 

In the following years the private slaughter-houses had recourse to 
all the weapons of systematic competition ; the cohesive powers of the co- 
operative societies were however proof even against this attack, and it was 
soon clearly evident that they were in a position to face competition. What 
turned the day in their favour was that they were able to pay tor the 
animals, allowing both for the killed weight and the quality, while private 
slaughter-houses could not adopt the same system, as they did not enjoy the 
necessary confidence among the breeders. On this method the price paid 
for each pig approximated with the utmost possible precision to the actual 
value of the animal, while the risk remained limited ; thus in the course of 
time the cooperative societies paid higher prices than the old businesses, 
which in some localities had moreover to allow for the risk of buying only 
inferior animals ; the best ones having been sold to the cooperative socie- 
ties. 

This system of payment was in turn a powerful incentive to improve- 
ment of the quality of the pigs and the breed, which improvement the co- 
operative associations likewise endeavoured to secure by means of energetic 
direct propaganda. The associations were thus in a position to sell pro- 
ducts more and more select and uniform in quality and secured a large and 
faithful connection and an ever-widening market. These advantages in 
turn attracted an ever-growing number of members and thus assured to 
the associations the superior features of large undertakings, as for instance 
more perfect technical methods as compared with private slaughter-houses. 

At the present day the cooperative slaughter-houses predominate over 
their adversaries. Their development is made clear by the following table ; 
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In the first five years following on 1887 there were therefore founded 
15 cooperative slaughter-houses, a sufficient number for that time, when 
the competition of private slaughter-houses was a hindrance to every new 
undertaking of the kind. Towards the middle of the decade 1890-1900, 
however, fresh associations were energetically formed, and in the last de- 
cade the increase was constant, being indeed more energetic during the last 
two years, owing to the great development of pig breeding. 

There are at present 46 cooperative slaughter-houses, apart from one 
which devotes itself exclusively to slaughtering and exporting beef cattle, 
The average number of partners per association has slightly increased ; 
for this reason, and because breeding is prosperous, the quantity of pigs de- 
livered to the societies and re-sold by the latter has grown in greater pro- 
portion than the number of undertakings. 

At the same time the private slaughter-houses, notwithstanding the 
increased number of pigs, show a retrogression not only relatively but ab- 
solutely, as may easily be seen for the last few years from the following table : 

Table II. 


Number of Pigs from 


\ear i 

; Cooperative 

Private 

1 

Slaughter-Houses 

Slaughter-Houses 

1907 

1,307,120 

557-116 

I90S 

1,546,029 

585,193 

1909 * 

1,361,890 

504,490 

1910 

1,407,685 

425,644 

I 9 II 

1 , 725,532 

479,573 

1912 

1,922,828 

491,542 

1913 

2,000,154 

394,223 


The majority of slaughter-houses also receive from their own members 
or buy oxen, calves and sheep for slaughter ; there are indeed two small 
cooperative slaughter-houses which devote themselves principally to the 
slaughter and export of beef cattle, but generally this branch of the industry 
is of relatively small importance, Indeed the total quantity of beef cattle 
killed fluctuates constantly between 40,000 and 50,000 head of a value 
of 6 to 10 million kroner. 

Finally there are 7 slaughter-houses which also engage in the exporta- 
tion of eggs, and during the last few years sold about 2 % million kilograms 
of same of the value of 2 % to 3 million kroner. 

We may now, on the basis of official statistics of agricultural coopera* 
give a summary of the number of members in relation to the quantity 
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of pigs available throughout the country, and of the quantity of pigs possess- 
ed by cooperative slaughter-houses in relation to the total number of pigs 
in the country. 

According to the cattle census of 1909, among rural land holders who 
engaged in pig breeding : 

86,510 with 936,866 pigs were members of cooperative slaughter- 
houses. 

95,242 » 523,241 » were not members of cooperative 

slaughter-houses. 

As to 6,583 » 17,595 » no particulars were available ; in all 

there 

were 188,335 » 1,467,822 pigs. 

Apart from the few farmers as to whom there was no information, 
47.6 % of land owners with 63.9 % of the total number of pigs in the coun- 
try, formed part of the cooperative slaughter-houses. 

Distributing the businesses according to their size we find the same di- 
vision as in the cooperative dairies. The tendency to cooperation is great- 
est among the medium land holders ; small farmers, on the contrary, chiefly 
fatten a couple of pigs per year, kill them at home and consume the meat 
in domestic use ; they therefore feel no need to become members of a co- 
operative slaughter-house. Among large holders likewise there are also 
several who have hitherto kept aloof from the co-operative movement. 

The facts set out above are brought out clearly in the following table, 
which gives the number of farmer land owners comprised in the coopera- 
tive slaughter-houses, divided according to the size of the holdings. 


Members of associations 


Size of holdings 

Absolutely 

Relative percentage 

Owners 

Pigs 

Of the total 
number 
of under- 
takings 

Of the total number 
of pigs 

1909 

im 

Eess than 0,55 hectares .... 

749 

2,682 

6.6 

X2.8 

7.9 

From 0,55 ha. to 5 ha. ... 

18,500 

76,816 

39.3 

48,4 

35 - 5 . 

» 5 » » 15 » * . . 

24,030 

170,204 

52.6 

61.2 

47*2 

» 15 » » 30 » ... 

21,589 

372,201 

62.2 

7»-2 : 

: 58.8 ' 

» 30 # » 60 » ... 

15,238 

274,587 

64.9 | 

1 -73-6 ' ■ 

; 

» 60 » » 240 » ... 

3,773 

91,090 


■ ; 

v 49.4 ■ 

Above 240 hectares . . . 

211 

* 7 , 795 ’ 



■ ■ 40 . 8 ; 



... iS 










Total , , . 



■i ■: 

84-9. 






i. 
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In all the groups the participation in the cooperative movement under- 
went a great increase from 1903 to 1909, and the progress was likewise main- 
tained afterwards, as is evident from the notable increase of the member- 
ship of cooperative slaughter-houses set out above. The increase has been 
greater relatively in the group of small holdings. 

On comparing the percentage of the farms belonging to members of 
the cooperative slaughter-houses and those of the pigs reared on them, it 
is constantly observed that the number of pigs per property is greater than 
that on properties not forming part of cooperative associations. 

This fact, expressed in absolute figures, is made clear by the following 
table. 


Size of holding in hectares 

Averag 
of pigs 1 

Belonging to a 
cooperative 

abattoir 

e number 
>er holding 

Not belonging 
to a cooperative 
abattoir 

Dess than 0,55 hectares 

3-6 

1.8 

From 0,55 ha. to 5 hectares 

4-2 

3 4 

> 5 > > 15 > 

7.1 

6.1 

> t 5 a » 30 <1 

1 12.6 

IX.Q 

A 30 A » 60 » * . 

rS.o 

15-9 

» 60 » » 24O > 

24.1 

21. 1 

Above 240 hectares 

84-3 

72.8 

Total . . . 

10.8 

8.2 


The difference is of course greater in small holdings, but in the larger 
holdings too it is by no means small, from which it may be concluded that 
participation in cooperative slaughter-houses is greater in proportion as 
pig breeding is of more importance to the farm. The more considerable 
additions to the membership of cooperative slaughter-houses noted during 
the last few years is certainly due in part to these facts. 


§ 2. Internal and central organisation of cooperative 

SIvAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

The cooperative slaughter-houses are in a much greater degree than 
cooperative dairies, powerful industrial undertakings, which demand large 
capital for their installation and working and have a turnover running into 
millions of kroner ; the fundamental principles of organisation however 
are identical. Here too we hnd the obligation on the part of the member 
to deliver to the association the whole of his production, joint liability, 
and equality of voting rights, regardless of the quantity of products sup- 
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plied to the association or the capital contributed. There are however 
some special features due to the extent of the organisation and the greater 
and more concentrated risk. The features consist chiefly, in all coopera- 
tive slaughter-houses, in the method on which the greater part of the capital 
is procured ; and in some slaughter-houses also in the system of representa- 
tion and the distribution of responsibility and liability. 

In view, finally, of the extensive character of the undertaking and the 
large amount of business, the technical manager appointed by the board of 
directors occupies a much more independent and influential position than 
in small societies, in which the administrative board likewise deals with 
technical details and can check the entire business. 

Both from the technical and economic point of view cooperative 
slaughter-houses are bound to organise themselves on a large scale in orde 
that exportation may yield a profit. 

The foremost condition indeed, in order that the slaughter-house may 
yield a profit, is that it shall have secured for itself in advance an adequate 
supply of pigs, so much so that about 1880 an undertaking had to close down 
for want of sufficient foresight in this respect. For the rest the limit is 
not every high : 10,000 pigs per year distributed equally over the entire 
year would be sufficient to meet the competition of private slaughter- 
houses ; some associations in truth began with even less. 

As a matter of course however, the larger undertakings have the big- 
ger profits. Experience has not yet indicated a maximum limit in this 
respect. For instance a cooperative association which in 1914 had slaught- 
ered 183,000 pigs, was under the necessity of opening a branch without 
affecting the unity of organisation or of economic management, and seve- 
ral concerns slaughter more than 100,000 ^pigs per annum. The -railways 
furthermore render it possible to extend in a very great degree the circle 
of membership, so that the question of transport does not as a rule set a 
limit to the extent of the undertaking. Generally however, the sphere of 
activity of a cooperative slaughter-house extends over an area Of 20 to 25 
kilometres. These associations were divided as follows in 1913 according 
to size : 


Number of Rigs slaughtered 


Number of Associations 
in 1913 




From 10,000 to 20,000 

» 20,000 to 30,000 

» 30,000 to 40,000 

» 40,000 to 50,000 

» 50,000 to 60,000 

» 60,000 to 70,000 

» 70,000 to 80,000 

» 80,000 to 100,000. 

100,000 and over , . . 



\ 1 
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The association with less than 10,000 pigs engages chiefly in the 
slaughter of beef cattle. In 1913 the pigs slaughtered averaged 49,000 per 
association, corresponding to a capital turnover of about 4 million kroner. 
The average membership was about 3,300 and the starting and working 
capital about 540,000 kroner per association. The capital is chiefly formed 
by loans contracted with various banks or saving banks. The capital borrow- 
ed was 190,000 kroner per association, serving usually to form the entire 
starting capital and in certain cases, part of the working capital as well. 
In most instances however the latter is formed in part by the net profits 
and in part by a special appropriation per head of cattle or kilogram of 
meat supplied by the members. In this way there were collected funds 
estimated at about 225,000 kroner per slaughter-house. The majority 
of the associations furthermore are gradually accumulating a reserve fund, 
a redemption fund, and so forth. The loans contracted by the associa- 
tions are guaranteed on a two-fold method by the organisation ; by joint 
liability among the members and by the obligation imposed on them of 
delivering their products to the association, which obligation ensures the 
continued existence of the latter. In one case alone is the joint and un- 
limited liability of the partners replaced by a limited liability, but to the 
obligation of delivery there is no exception. This obligation passes direct 
to the heirs. In case of sale of the property however the new owner is at 
liberty to remain in the association or to release his property. The obli- 
gation lasts generally for a certain number of years, from 5 to 10, and is. 
renewed with a brief period of notice. The subject of the obligation, how- 
ever is not always the same, there being usually excluded young pigs, 
and pigs below a given weight or a definite age, and also sows and big pigs 
unsuitable for export. All the other pigs may only be sold to the associa- 
tion or to other members, who in their turn undertake the obligation to 
sell to the association. The members may slaughter at home only such 
quantity of pigs as is required for domestic use, and may only sell them 
when the slaughter has taken place at the place of production. 

Infringements of these rules are punished by fines, usually of 10 kroner 
per pig sold in conflict with the rules. 

Furthermore, the member must, within certain limits, take upon him- 
self a guarantee for the liabilities of the association. In some cases the guar- 
antee is put at a fixed sum per member, for instance 50 kroner ; elsewhere 
it is proportional to the extent of the property or to the number of pigs 
raised or both ; in a few cases only must it be actually paid in. 

In the early days of the movement the right of the member to the as- 
sets of the association was in many cases commensurate with the amount 
of the guarantee offered, so that the association was then similar to a share 
company ; this system however gave rise to a strong agitation among the 
members in proportion as the capital was redeemed. The question was 
keenly debated and finally almost everywhere the pure cooperative system 
was adopted under which the property rights of the member are in pro- 
portion to the number of pigs transferred to the association or to the sum 
received by the association for the goods sold. 
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For the rest, the relations between cooperative slaughter-houses and 
supplying members may be regulated in various ways.|4 

Sometimes the by-laws provide that the assets of the association, dear 
of all encumbrances, must be divided among the members when passing 
over to a new financial period ; at other times they direct that the amount 
shall be used for the issue of interest-bearing non-redeemable bonds; at 
other times finally they stipulate that the rights acquired by the members 
in a certain period shall carry interest and be paid of gradually in sub- 
sequent periods. 

Usually the members resident in one and the same commune form dis- 
tinct groups with regard to joint liability so that the liability is divided 
among the communes in proportion to the total of guarantees subscribed; 
in ii associations however the liability is unlimited and equal for all mem- 
bers. The liability is not limited to the amount of the guarantee ; only 
one association has^adopted this^ system. 

In the early days joint and unlimited liability was of great importance 
when the contracting of a loan was in question ; to-day, when these under- 
takings have successfully withstood the test of time, it is no longer necess- 
ary. In point of fact the association just mentioned encountered no diffi- 
culty in procuring the necessary capital. 

The business of the associations is dealt with by the management and 
the general meeting of members. In some concerns, particularly those on 
a large scale, there are appointed to the management in the several commu- 
nes the so-called trustees , whose duty it is to make themselves useful to the 


management by safeguarding the interests of the association in the commune 
where they reside, watching over the due fulfilment of the obbligation of 
sale on the part of the members, and so forth. 

The board usually consists of a rather small number of persons rela- 
tively to the size of the association, for instance from 6 to 8 members in 
addition to the chairman. It has the power to contract loans up to the 
aggregate amount of the guarantee, and it appoints the higher officers, 
the manager, accountant and cashier. Minor employees are appointed and 
discharged by the manager. 

On the whole the Board has very wide authority. Its members ate 
entitled to repayment of travelling expenses but receive no salary with the 
exception of the chairman ; to whom as a rule a small remuneration is paid 
for the work, often very laborious, done on behalf of the association. 

The general meeting elects the auditors, whose functions (which are 


remunerated) consist not only in the audit of the annual balance sheet 
but also in a monthly, and often weekly, examination of the j>, 

monthly checkings of position as to cash. ^ *" 

Disputes between the association and supplying menibeiB ; ; J : 
mitted to an arbitration court consisting as a rule of three -f6;ftye f to^hm ^ \ 
two or three of whom are elected paxtij^jby 4 and pofib-fy...' 

by the Board for one year, the fiv/', 

suppliers concerned, 1 i 

1 The by-laws generally to . : 


mm 


* tf', irti ■' 
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of the reserve fund and often the annual paying off of a proportion of the 
debts of the association. The by-laws mostly also include some rules con- 
cerning the supply of pigs and the payment of accounts ; usually however 
it is left to the Board to arrange this matter in its details. 

Generally the members residing at some distance from the slaughter- 
house, for instance 10 to 15 kilometres, are bound to deliver the pigs at the 
slaughter-house ; when they live farther away delivery may be made to 
the railway station ; but if they convey the pigs to the slaughter-house the 
association pays the cost of railway carriage or allows a proportional in- 
demnification. Many slaughter-houses, however, have opened special 
delivery depots in various localities, as well as at the railway station ; and 
take upon themselves the corresponding costs of transport. In this way the 
supplier always receives the same price for his goods whether he lives near 
or far, and the location of the slaughter-house no longer matters. This 
condition is indispensable in order to make sure of obtaining the necessary 
number of members when founding the association, and to compete on equal 
terms with the other slaughter-houses and prevent possible dissension among 
the members. 

On delivery the supplier usually receives a sum on account ; for instance 
4 / 5 ths of the value of the goods calculated on the basis of the price for 
live weight previously fixed by the slaughter-house. Sometimes the pay- 
ment on account is made not by the slaughter-house but by the recipient 
of the goods, who is allowed a special remuneration for his trouble and the 
loss of interest. The recipient is for the most part a big merchant or the 
distributor of the cooperative association of consumers. The final settle- 
ment of the account is made everywhere on the basis of the killed weight 
and quality. Pigs however which owing to tuberculosis or other disease 
not easily detected before slaughtering, cannot be used for human consump- 
tion, are paid for on the basis of a special price not differing greatly from 
that for healthy pigs. 

The pigs are weighed immediately after slaughtering, and classified 
according to quality in from 3 to 4 groups. The price is fixed on the basis 
of a weekly price list published by the association, per kilogram of killed 
meat of the particular quality. The payment made on account is 
then refunded to the consignee, and the balance remitted to the supplier 
by post. As stated however a deduction is often made, usually 2 ore per 
kilogram of killed weight, which is returned at the end of the year in the 
form of profit. 

The classification, which is everywhere entrusted to the manager, is 
not carried out on absolutely identical principles in all slaughter-houses. 
True, the fundamental guiding principles are the same, but the associations 
may take into account the special requirements of their clients. 

The cooperative slaughter-houses have combined into a federation en- 
titled « De samvirkende danske Andels-Slagterier » (Union of Danish Cooper 
rative Slaughter-Houses), which in 1897 took the place of an organisation 
in existence since 1890. 

, " The federation, which has been joined by aU the cooperative slaught- 
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er-houses, lias its seat in Copenhagen, and has for its object to defend the 
interests of the federated associations towards Parliament and the Govern- 
ment, and, by collective action, to procure the greatest possible advantages 
for its members in respect to : 

a) the question of transport at home and abroad ; 

b) the solution of problems of a scientific and practical nature ; 

c) the introduction, possibly by means of comparative tables, of such 
uniform rules in the assessment of the prices, as to be able to calculate in 
advance the net prices obtained ; 

d) mutual aid in case of strikes or other labour troubles. 

The union is organised in such a way that the technical element, re- 
presented by the managers, plays a large part in its administration. Each 
abattoir elects a representative committee of 3 members ; the assembly 
of representatives forms the general meeting, to which all managers have 
admission but can only vote if they form part of the committee. The gener- 
al meeting elects the Board, consisting of 7 members, of whom 2 at least 
must be abattoir managers. 

This cooperation between the various associations has produced note- 
worthy results in more than one direction. First and foremost, the federa- 
ration has been able to act as representing the slaughter-houses towards 
Parliament, above all when it was a question of passing and applying the 
law of meat inspection. Both with regard to inspection of exported meat 
and that of meat sold at home, the central organisation of the cooperative 
slaughter-houses was of extreme importance, because it was able to set out 
their demands with the weight of its own authority. The inspection of 
exported meat, enacted in 1894 and afterwards extended and made more 
severe by a series of subsequent laws, is due to a large extent to the initia- 
tive of the cooperative slaughter-houses, and has proved to be one of the 
most effective means for improving the quality and the reputation of Danish 
pork abroad, and preventing unfair competition at home. Moreover, 
when communal inspection of meat sales was established — which did not 
concern slaughter-houses catering for export — the associations were com- 
pelled to defend the free sale of their products at home against vexatious 
inspections and taxation. 

The Union, in order the better to be able to develop its activity in con- 
nection with experiments and consultations, has appointed a technical con- 
sultant to whose salary the State contributes 2,000 Kroner ; it has further 
taken the initiative in having carried out in the experimental laboratory 
of the Higher School of Agriculture a series of experiments onthe keeping, 
qualities of pork, on cold storage waggons, the utilisation of wasteland : 
products etc. ; 4 ’ l [ , 

Collective work, however is rendered difficult owing to £ 

existing between the various slaughter-houses manager^ ’each" ‘ 

would like, to obtain more brilliant finahpial reshlif 
Even though the managers have no 'tbfe rtv$Jr^ 

has nevertheless given risq tq , instance 

and curing. It must be Boards fiiay Mice-* 
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wise be at fault in respect to these facts by reason of their wish to increase 
the profits of their own business to the greatest possible extent. The same 
thing happened when it was a question of fixing the prices per kilogram of 
killed meat, which were increased beyond measure by artificially lowering 
the killed weight, without increasing the proceeds actually obtained. 

These circumstances have made it particularly difficult to apply uni- 
form standards to the payment of purchases and to accounts, so as to al- 
low of a direct comparison of purchase prices and business results. 

The Union has therefore been unable up to now to prepare compara- 
tive statistics for the undertakings (as was done for dairies), which would 
be very useful, and is greatly desired by the directing Boards of slaughter- 
houses. 

Nevertheless, the Union has energetically combated unfair competi- 
tion and has secured good results in this direction. Thus, when in 1908 
English importers made complaints as to the quality of Danish pork etc., 
and particularly of the excessive contents of salt and the cutting up which 
was over-favourable to the butchers, the Union took the initiative of sampling 
exported meat in order to remedy those mistakes which were brought to 
light by a series of comparative investigations. It was then determined, 
with the consent of all the associations, to carry out regularly an examina- 
tion of the meat with regard both to curing and cutting. This examina- 
tion is carried out by a committee of three managers at irregular times, 
fixed by the office, without the knowledge of the business concerns. The 
result remains secret, but each slaughter-house is furnished with a state- 
ment showing the classification obtained. 

The idea of these inspections arose in consequence of the butter exhi- 
bitions held by the dairies. The method has proved highly effective in 
improving the quality and uniformity of the products supplied by the co- 
operative slaughter-houses. 

The Union has also endeavoured to obtain a uniform quotation for the 
meat throughout the country, but hitherto without success, because the 
slaughter-houses of Zealand, in view of their vicinity to the capital, desired 
to retain a distinct quotation. On the other hand the abattoirs of Jut- 
land and Funen have agreed upon a common quotation. 

The Union in other things likewise has taken the initiative in promoting 
cooperation among the various abattoirs. In 1899 for instance it succeeded 
in securing common insurance against marine loss, the effect of which was 
to reduce premiums one half and even more to some abattoirs. 

After the law on workmens insurance of the 7th January 1898 the con- 
federated cooperative Danish Abattoirs founded a mutual insurance system 
for accidents to their own workmen ; it comprises 32 undertakings and is 
administered by the Federation of Danish cooperative abattoirs. The latter 
likewise took part in 1909 in the foundation of the union of Danish Coope- 
rative abattoirs in regard to labour questions which was joined by 30 
associations. This Union is now entrusted with negotiations between the 
sociations and trade unions in respect to the wages and other conditions 
of work. 
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It should here be recalled that the managers of the abattoirs have or- 
ganised themselves into an « Association of managers of Danish coopera- 
tive abattoirs » the object of which is to strengthen and develop comradeship 
among its members and to promote mutual aid and the advancement of 
the undertakings entrusted to their management. For this purpose regular 
meetings are held in rotation in those cities in which there are coopera- 
tive slaughter-houses ; studies of cooperative businesses are initiated, va- 
rious technical questions are discussed, and information is communicated 
to the members as to sales, markets and manufacturing methods. The 
work of the association develops parallel with that of the Federation, and 
on more than one occasion has been in advance of it. The Association is 
also, naturally, the technical adviser to the Union, and in this capacity 
has on several occasions submitted memorials to the Government in connec- 
tion with proposed laws relating to cooperative slaughter-houses. 

In imitation of the Union for the exportation of butter formed among 
cooperative dairies, the cooperative slaughter-houses have formed various 
unions for the collective sale of their products abroad, the most important 
o which is the Dansk Baconkompagni ( Danish Bacon Company) of Copen- 
hagen, which at present comprises 14 abattoirs and engages exclusively 
in the sale of bacon in Condon and the south of England, and in the expor- 
tation of pigs’ heads and feet. It deducts a commission of 2 % for the sale 
and a discount, of 5 % for instance, on the payments effected to the abat- 
toirs earlier than 60 days after despatch of the goods, which despatch takes 
place through the Danish Bacon Company Limited of London , which in 1912 
took the place of the association which had been in existence since 1906, 
as English legislation at present requires the form of a limited company. 

The English company is under the control of the Danish one of which 
it is an oifshoot ; it has a fully paid up share capital of 9,000 pounds, dis- 
tributed among the abattoirs in proportion to the total of their business, and 
pays interest at 5 % on its own capital, while its shaies carry no vote. To 
form the working capital the abattoirs leave their bills for goods forwarded 
in circulation foi the requisite time. The net profits are divided one 
half amongst the English clients and the other half amongst the Danish 
abattoirs, in proportion to the total business concluded with the company 
during the year. 

In the financial year 1913-1914 there were sold through the Company 
440,404 pigs for the total of x, 800, 000 pounds sterling. We shall refer a- 
gain to the importance of the company for the trade in the meat of the pig 
and the position of such Danish meat on the English market. 

It is now necessary to recall the fact that a number of abattoirs have 
jointly formed a sales office at Copenhagen, which in 1913 sold 3,300,000 
Kroner worth of goods at the low cost of 2 %. 

Important also is the Union for the collective sale of pigs’ tripe, com- 
prising 8 abattoirs, which together produce 20 or 25 % of the total produc- 
tion of tripe. 
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THE MOVEMENT TO ORGANIZE CREDIT IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

By W. M. R. Camp 

Superintendent of Co-operative Associations and Credit Minors , Division of Markets ♦ 

West Raleigh , N. C. 


§ i. A New credit law. 

The last Legislature gave the farmers of North Carolina the privilege 
of organizing cooperative banks, to be known as Credit Unions. The Cre- 
dit Union, as provided for in this law, is a savings society which lends its 
funds for short-time purposes. It should not be confused with the land 
mortgage association, which lends not to help to operate a farm, but to 
purchase and develop land over a long period of years. This law also pro- 
vides that the Superintendent of Cooperative Associations and Credit Unions 
from the Division of Markets of the North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station shall help farmers to organize a Credit Union whenever twelve 
farmers shall sign a letter of application for his assistance. Any farmer is 
free to write to the Division of Markets to secure any one of the follow- 
ing articles, so far as there may be a supply of them on hand : ** Credit 
Unions, Where to Form Them”; “To Increase the Supply of Credit Through 
Saving” ; “ Developing Credit in the Country” ; “Lowes Grove Credit 
Union” ; “ Carmel Credit Union” ; Recommended Form of By-Laws for 
Organizing a Credit Union”. 

Farmers in five school districts have already organized and incorpor- 
ated Credit Unions. The Credit Union at the Lowes Grove Farm Life 
School began with thirty charter members, with $212 in stock and $101.75 
on deposit. The Carmel Credit Union began with sixty members and took 
in on the opening day $228.50 from the shareholders and $150 on deposit. 
The farmers in the adjoining school district of Sharon, after three meetings, 
opened with thirty-six members, who paid $ 162 on shares and deposited 
$100. The Oakdale Credit Union, also in Mecklenburg County, was start- 
ed in a three-teacher schoolhouse, with a membership of twenty-one and 
with $62.50 paid on shares. 

This is a small beginning, but farmers should not be discouraged to 
begin with a small capital. The first co-operative bank in America, which 
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was established in Canada, began with a capital of only twenty-six dol- 
lars and forty cents. The first financial monthly statement showed a total 
of share capital and deposits in the bank of $242.80. These assets increa- 
sed to $497.20 the second month, to % 1,715.63 at the end of six months and 
to / 4 * 935*54 the end of the first year. After fourteen years of business 
the total assets of this cooperative bank reached $304,985. In that time, 
according to its organizer and administrator, Alphonse Desjardins, this 
bank made 7,208 loans, amounting to $1,396,916. 


§ 2. Organized saving. 

(a) Gathering Idle Cash for Developing Country Enterprise. 

In most farming communities of North Carolina there are funds hid 
away which are doing no one any good. If all of the money of the country 
is brought together in Credit Unions it can be put to work earning profit 
for the users and developing business in the country in the same way that 
the city man's funds do for the city business. The town people of North Ca- 
• rolina do a business of $ 12,000,000 through their building and loan associa- 
tions. These cooperative banking institutions enable many a city man to 
build a home for himself which he could not otherwise have done. The North 
Carolina legislature put it within the power of farmers to do as much for 
themselves as city men are achieving all over the United States. 

The Eureka Credit Union, at the Sandhill Farm Iyife School in Moore 
County and the Sinking Creek Credit Union, at the Derby Memorial School, 
open for business on March 16th and 17th. At these meetings men, women, 
boys and girls brought their money to become stockholders or depositors. 
If those under twenty-one become stockholders they will be expected to pay 
25 cents a month until their shares are completely paid for. The shares are 
ten dollars. So this will take them forty months, or three years and four 
months, unless they are able to earn and pay more some months. All over 
twenty-one are required to make a payment of at least $2.50 every six 
months until at the end of eighteen months the share is paid for. The 
shares are to draw not over 6 per cent interest as soon as fully paid. All 
depositing money in the Credit Union will receive 4 per cent. It ought to 
be one of the proudest days of a farmer's life when he gets his pass-book 
and sees his own name written in it as a stockholder in his own bank In the 
same book all of his deposits or loans are recorded, so he can see his balance 
at a glance. 


(b) Where to Begin Organization. 

What farmers may. best organize a cooperative bank? Organization 
will be easiest where there are a number of farmers who own and operate 
two-horse farms. Some of the farms may be larger and some smaller. 
Ability to cooperate in the community is essential. If two or three farmers, 
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together with the school-teachers of a district, make up their minds that a 
Credit Union would be a good thing for the neighbourhood, there will be 
little difficulty in bringing the rest to the same mind. 

Every Credit Union, so far, has been organized in a schoolhouse ; the 
teachers, children, demonstration agents, along with the farmers, taking 
stock. 


(c) The Work of Organization. 

Three to four meetings must be held before the organization can be 
perfected. One or two meetings are necessary to arouse interest and to 
spread abroad an understanding of the plan and purposes of organization. 
In the second meeting an organization committee should be appointed 
to meet and pass upon the by-laws recommended by the Superintendent 
of Credit Unions, and select five to act as a board of directors, three to act 
on the credit committee, and three for the supervisory committee. The 
action of the organization committee must be approved by the members 
at the third meeting. A set of books, with all necessary forms for doing the 
business of a credit Union, should be ordered at this time. They may be 
purchased for $ n for fifty members and §19 for one hundred members. 

Between the third and fourth meetings two copies of the by-laws and 
organization certificates should be acknowledged before a notary public and 
approved by the Superintendent of Credit Unions. He will file one copy 
of each in the Division of Markets and return the duplicate copies to the 
treasurer for filing with the Clerk of the County Superior Court. This 
done, the work of incorporation is completed. The cost of this procedure 
should not exceed one dollar for notary fee and three dollars for recording 
and filing with the Clerk of the Superior Court. At the same time the no- 
tary may swear in all officers and members of the board to directors and of 
all committees. The board of directors should either secure a bond for 
their treasurer from private individuals in the neighbourhood or from a 
bonding company. In the latter case it should not cost more than five 
dollars for the first thousand dollars and a lower rate for each succeeding 
thousand. This bond insures stockholders and depositors against all los- 
ses. It should equal the total amount which the treasurer will handle dur- 
ing the year. 

The fourth meeting is the day for opening for business. It should be 
a grand rally day. All idle cash should be brought in to pay toward shares 
or put on deposit. If it is expected that the money will be left in the Credit 
Union for a long time, it might be well to pay it upon shares, but if not it 
should be put in the Credit Union upon deposit. The share capital can be 
drawn out, but thirty days* notice may be required. The share capital should 
be made as permanent as possible. 

Books and forms should all be gone over to inspire the members with 
confidence that the Credit Union is prepared to do business in a business-like 
way. At this and at succeeding meetings everything possible should be 
done to explain to members their privileges and duties. The Superintend- 
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ent, or his assistants bylaw, is authorized to examine Credit Unions to stop 
any bad practice and to help them to apply the best methods of banking. 

(d) Expenses of Operation . 

hike a bank, a Credit Union receives deposits from everybody ; unlike 
a bank it lends only to members ; unlike a bank, it does not lend for foolish 
purpose, however good the security may be ; and, unlike a bank, the run- 
ning expenss of a Credit Union are very small. 

In some of the North Carolina Credit Unions, like those in Europe, 
the treasurer serves without pay the first year. If the is a school-teacher 
he may consider the work as one of his duties. He is teaching the practice 
of cooperation rather than merely preaching it. At the same time, through 
the Credit Union, he is organizing the whole school distiict to work with him 
for the upbuilding of the community. His school, like a city school, is 
made thereby a neighbourhood center for organized effort. Then the trea- 
surer is only to give a few hours of one day a week to the service of a Credit 
Union. During this time it is understood that all deposits, payments on 
shares and withdrawals are to be made. 

A large part of the work of the organization is done by committees, es- 
pecially by the credit committee, whose members all serve without pay. 

(e) Farmers Organized to Borrow at the Legal Rate . 

Any member who is industrious and pays his debts should be able to 
borrow from a Credit Union, provided his loan it to be used for productive 
purposes, but only for productive purposes which will help pay the debt. 
The character of the borrower himself is the prime security. Two indorsers 
are required to sign the note as simply so much extra security to safeguard 
the Credit Union. This is where the cooperative spirit comes in. Earners, 
as well as business men, will not be found lacking in this regard especially 
as their action will strengthen and insure the success of their own organ- 
ization. 

The writer was once asked, in a meeting for organization, to give an 
example of how one would obtain a loan from a Credit Union. The ques- 
tion took this form : “ Suppose a farmer wished to borrow money to buy 
an ox, what would he do ? ” The answer was, he should fill out one of the 
Credit Union bancs, stating the amount and purpose of the loan and hand 
his application to the treasures, who would pass it on to the credit commit- 
tee for consideration. The credit committee, however, would make short 
work of this application, because an ox to work a farm would not add to 
its earning capacity ; neither would an automobile for pleasure. Doans 
are, in the main, for productive purposes — for purchasing improved, plows, 
labor-saving machinery, improved livestock and better mules. Thus, a 
Credit Union becomes a society for the promotion of agriculture. „4v. 

Undoubtedly, the need for loans will be greater than the aiSMmt of 
funds which can be gathered at the beginning. For this reason, the Divi- 
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sion of Markets is planning to help the different credit committees to find 
out what loans will do the most good and at the same time work out 
plans to satisfy these needs as far as possible. 

In the first year of the activities of a Credit Union the shorter time loans 
for four months to a year should be given preference to those for longer du- 
ration. The longer time credit cannot be realized upon, while the shorter 
time loan can be renewed, if possible and desirable. The length of time for 
which a loan should be granted will depend upon its purpose and the sys- 
tem of farming practiced. It takes a farmer longer to get full returns from 
a mule or plow than from fertilizer. A dairy farmer might be able to pay 
in a month, when a cotton farmer might require sis months to a year. 

(f) Cooperation of Banks . 

The Credit Union is the patron of a commercial bank in two ways. 
Like a building and loan society, it selects a bank to deposit its funds in. 
Four banks bid for the business of one Credit Union. All Credit Unions 
have so far received sympathetic cooperation from the banks generally . A 
Credit Union should be treated as one bank treats another bank. The most 
favourable terms at present would be for Credit Unions to receive 4 per cent 
on their daily balances and be able to borrow from a bank at 5 per cent. One 
banker remarked : “ We have plenty of money to lend farmers, but no ade- 
quate means for getting it out to them. Your credit committee provides 
the proper machinery for placing money in the country One of the achie- 
vements of a Credit Union, according to his banker, would be to hdp farm- 
ers to practice those business methods which would assure them a lower 
rate of interest. What is more, it will put into practice that team work which 
will help the farmer to accomplish what he cannot individually. In working 
together for so great an end, the habit of cooperation will be developed. 
Community action will become possible, much to the enrichment or rural 
civilization. 
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COOPERATIVE DAIRY SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Aii article prepared by the “ Agricultural Organisation Society" 
at the request of the International Institute of Agriculture . 


In order to realise fully the remarkable changes which have taken 
place in the Dairying Industry in Great Britain, during the latter half of 
the nineteenth and the early portion of the present century, it would be 
well to take a brief glance at the conditions prevailing at the commencement 
of this period. 

There were at that time two distinct forms of dairying in vogue (a) 
the town cow-keeper who produced and retailed milk in the towns and (b) 
the farmer who manufactured butter and cheese and reared stock. 

The town cow-keeper who lived within the precincts or on the out- 
skirts of the cities and larger towns, usually kept his cows in badly adapted 
and ill-ventilated cow-houses and under unnatural conditions, and in this 
way was able to guarantee a somewhat limited and more or less pure supply 
of milk for the urban population, but as the demand for milk increased the 
overcrowding in these town cow-sheds became a serious menace. 

In the year 1865, the advent of the cattle plague depleted all the town 
dairies in the City of London and threatened not only to deprive the cow- 
keepers of their livelihood, but i;o produce a serious milk famine in the 
metropolis. 

Owing to this serious condition of affairs, the late Sir George (then 
Mr.) Barham along with a few others conceived the idea of importing milk 
produced in the country districts into the metropolis. It was found that 
if the milk was cooled to a low temperature by passing it over capilliary 
water coolers, it could safely be carried for long distances and delivered in 
London in a perfectly sound condition. 

Thus began a system which has since been taken up by all the larger 
cities and towns in the British Isles, and has naturally altered the position 
of the dairy farmers in both town and country. Indeed to-day one might 
almost say that with some few exceptions, the town cowshed is to all in- 
tents and purposes, a thing of the past. 

In the country districts at the commencement of this period, butter 
or cheesemaking and stock raising were largely carried out in accordance 
with the suitability of the particular districts. Each farm made its own 
butter and cheese and as a consequence there were varying qualities pro- 
duced, good, bad and indifferent, chiefly the latter. This system of dairy 
farming of course did not encourage winter milk production, it being as 
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a rule arranged that the cows should calve in the early spring so that the 
milk was produced under the most natural and economic conditions, and 
they were then gradually dried off in the autumn. 

It will be seen therefore that at the commencement of the period under 
review, the town cow keeper and the farmer worked quite independently 
of each other, and this state of affairs naturally did not tend to develop 
co-operation in any form. So long as a reasonable living could be made by 
means of his own individual effort the farmer of that period did not re- 
cognise the necessity of combining with his neighbour for any purpose, but 
a combination of misfortunes arose, which altered his view with regard 
to this subject materially. 

As already stated the cattle plague of 1865 and 1866 made the dairy- 
men realise the fact that they must in the future be largely dependent upon 
the farmers for their supplies of milk, and as these supplies would necessarily 
be required throughout the year, the farmers were induced to pay more 
attention in arranging for a winter supply. 

The importation of American and Canadian made cheese, of the Ched- 
dar type, into this country some few years later, made the farmer suddenly 
realise that he had a difficult problem to face. This cheese whilst not equal 
in quality to the first class dairies of English cheddar was at least as good 
as the intermediate and lower grades, it also had the further advantage of 
being uniform in character, a result which was attained by the adoption 
of factory methods in its manufacture. 

Hitherto, the British farmer had cherished the fond hope that dairy 
produce was at any rate free from overseas competition, but the im- 
provements made in the rate of travelling and later by the installation of 
refrigerating machinery, dashed these hopes to the ground, and he had to 
cast round for some means to meet these altered conditions. 

The position became so acute, that the council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, on the motion of Lord Vernon, instructed its 
Secretary to obtain information as to the means which enabled the 
Americans to place large quantities of cheese on our markets, which was 
superior in quality to much which was made in this country. 

This information appeared in the Society's Journal in the Spring 
of 1870 ; but the subject had also been discussed in many other parts of 
the country already, and the Derbyshire Agricultural Society made up 
its mind to give the American factory system a fair trial. 

In 1870 a committee was formed, a building secured and equipped in 
Derby, and an American eheesemaker was brought over and a start was 
made. 

The farmers were naturally somewhat nervous in undertaking what 
seemed to them to be mote or less of an experiment, and a guarantee fund 
was established which secured them against receiving less than 6 x /%d per 
gallon for the milk which they sent to the factory. 

The cheese factors, who saw or thought they saw, in the new develop- 
ment a serious menace to their business, offered all kinds of opposition to 
the new scheme. This they were able to do, because they formed almost 
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the only channel through which the cheese could be sold. Little by 
little however, this difficulty has been got over, but during the earlier 
stages of the cooperative experiment, it hampered the progress of the 
scheme very much indeed. 

It is interesting to note here the part played by the Derby Industrial 
Co-operative Society, in fostering the sale through co-operative channels 
ot cheese produced by the Derb3~shire and Staffordshire farmers cheese 
factories. The following figures demonstrate the success which has attended 
their efforts in this direction. In 1900 the purchases of English cheese made 
by this Society only amounted to £809 whilst in 1910 they purchased 
£8.530. Out of this amount £5.800 was paid to the Farmers’ Cheese 
Factory. 

In order to test the expeiiment further, it was decided to erect a factory 
at Longford, which was opened on April 8th. 1870. The experiment was 
thus carried out under both town and country conditions. 

After the first year’s working it was found advisable to adapt the 
American factory system to the making of a species of Derby cheese rather 
then continue making cheese of the Cheddar type. 

According to the late Professor Sheldon in his book on « Dairying » 
the objects of the promotors of these early cheese factories were : 

(1) To place the making of the cheese of the country in the hands 
of skilled men, who, having charge of the milk from several hundreds of 
cows, could be paid at the rate which skilled and intelligent workmanship 
properly demands. 

(2) To relieve farmers’ households of the sloppy untidiness, and their 
wives and daughters of the anxiety which are inseparable from home cheese- 
making. 

(3) To reduce the cost of making cheese. 

(4) To introduce into farming the beneficient principle of Co-opera- 
tion. 

(5) To raise the average cheese production of the land. 

(6) To break the power of the middleman. 

(7) To obviate dependence on incompetent dairymaids. 

(8) To increase the profits derivable from dairy farming ; and 

(9) To promote a healthy emulation, to create a feeling of mutual 
interdependence, to encourage freer intercourse and to introduce habits 
of system, enquiry, calculation, regularity and order among the farming 
circles of the country. 

Following the example of the Derbyshire farmers many other factories 
were erected in Staffordshire, Cheshire, Somerset and Cornwall. 

With the development of the milk trade to the towns and cities, how- 
ever many of these factories had to cease operations, whilst others passed 
into the hands of wholesale milk dealers. Of the factories originally star- 
ted only some half dozen or so continue in the hands of the farmers, and 
several of these only make cheese when there is no market for supplies 
of accommodation milk. 
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The two main reasons for the lack of co-operative development amongst 
dairy farmers during the next twenty years or so were : — 

(1) the rapid decline in the price of cheese, and 

(2) The enormous development of the sale of whole milk for human 
consumption. 

In Wales, Co-operation was not applied to dairying until a later date. 

The Advent of the Agricultural Organization Society. — Such was the 
state of affairs when the Agricultural Organization Society was inaugurated 
in April 1901, and by this time the enthusiasm which was in evidence when 
the factory venture was first put to the test had almost died out. The farm- 
ing industry had also adapted itself in some measure to the altered condi- 
tions which had arisen, and therefore the need for co-operation was not 
felt to the same extent as in the early days of the movement. 

It was not until the year 1903 that the first co-operative dairy socie- 
ties were registered. One of these — the Nidderdale Society, Yorks, 
was formed for the purpose of retailing the milk belonging to its members 
in the town of Harrogate. 

The other — the Scalford Dairy Society, Leicestershire — was formed 
for the purpose of making Stilton cheese under factory conditions. That 
this can be done successfully is evidenced by the fact that tins Society 
has been awarded numerous prizes for its cheese at many of the principal 
English Shows. 

Each succeeding year until 1908 the A. 0 . S. had the satisfaction of 
assisting one or more dairy societies to become registered, but the years 
1908-9 proved to be barren ones, but a good deal of useful work, was done 
which bore fruit at a later date. 

In the year 1910 three of the Staffordshire dairy societies which were 
started soon after the introduction of the factory system became affiliated 
to the A. O. S. and in addition four other societies were registered. 

The years 1911 and 1912 were remarkable because most of the societies 
which commenced operations during that period, did so on a much larger 
scale than had ever been attempted in England before. Several of these 
converted from 4,000 to 6,000 gallons of milk per day into cheese or into 
cream and milk powder. Besides this, some of them controlled other 
supplies to the extent of 40,000 gallons per day. Needless to say the 
formation of these societies improved the position of the milk-producing 
farmer in all parts of the country. 

Wales opened her first co-operative dairy in the year 1913. 

Strange to say the building which they occupied had been erected for 
a cheese and butter factory some 16 or 18 years previously; Previous 
attempts at co-operative dairying had been made in the Principality 
but these efforts were finally confined to butter blending only. The me- 
thod usually adopted is for the butter to be made, but not worked or 
salted at the farm, the blending working and salting being accomplished at a 
Central Depot. 

The shortage of labour, the growing dislike of farmers* wives and daugh- 
ters to undertake cheesemaking at home, the decreased importations of 
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American and Canadian cheese, and the recognition of the great waste 
which is often occasioned by the milk market being flooded with milk during 
the flush season of the year — much of which is wasted and brings an 
unremunerative return to the producer — has once more caused the farmer 
to turn his attention towards co-operation as a means of minimising his 
difficulties. 

The outbreak of the War has impeded the work to some extent and 
with our National affairs in such a state of upheaval it is small wonder that 
very little new work is being undertaken at the present moment. Efforts 
are therefore being directed towards consolidating the position of those so- 
cieties which are already in existence. 

On December 31st. 1915, there were in existence affiliated to the Agri- 
cultural Organization Society 38 co-operative dairy societies in England and 
Wales whose chief objects are the selling of milk and the manufacture of 
cheese. The chief varieties of cheese made by such societies are Cheddar, 
Cheshire, Derby, Leicester, Stilton, Wensleydale and Caerphilly. 

The sale of whole milk is of paramount importance, in England and 
Wales, cheesemaking and buttermaking often being regarded as subsidiary 
adjuncts to it, and in this way it has a retarding effect on the general, 
adoption of the co-operative factory system for cheesemaking. 

There are yet many different ways and districts in which co-operative 
dairying could be adopted with advantages and it is very pleasing to note 
that many of the societies who have commenced operations during recent 
years have done so because a society of which they have heard is doing good 
work. Example is more powerful than precept. 

An interesting development in dairy co-operation has recently taken 
place in one or two districts, where urban farmers and those near large 
centres of population who had acted in the past as individual dealers have 
combined for the purpose of effecting economies in distribution, and it is 
likely that the successful results attained by these societies may induce 
others similarly situated to adopt the means of dealing with their difficulties. 

During the year 1915 the milk industry of the country saw an important 
development. A large number of the wholesale dealers, with the object 
of reducing expenditure and to prevent competition between themselves, 
amalgamated into a combine, and registered as a company with a capital 
of £1,000,000. In face of this powerful organization it has been felt necess- 
ary by dairy farmers" societies that they in turn must adopt, some form of 
federation if they are to successfully withstand these middlemen, and with 
this object in view, early in the present year a Federation of dairy societies 
was formed, with the object of uniting the interests of all dairy societies and 
producers of milk who have taken up cooperative methods of dealing with 
their produce, so that they may be in a better position to protect themsel- 
ves against any attempt on the part of wholesale firms in the country to 
form a monopoly of the trade. 

Dairy orgmization-Scotland. — In Scotland the system of dairying 
pursued, differs as in England and Wales, according to the locality and pro- 
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ximity to markets. The various systems adopted in that country may be 
classified under the following heads. 

Retailers of milk, (i) These farmers who reside on the outskirts of large 
towns or cities and who for the most part retail their milk direct to the con- 
sumer. So far co-operative organization has failed to appeal to this class 
except in one or two centres, but with the present increased cost of produc- 
tion and the difficulty in obtaining an adequate compensating rise in price 
owing to the competition between the dairymen themselves, a desire for 
an organization on co-operative lines is becoming manifest. 

(2) Those farmers situated from 4 to 7 miles from large centres of popu- 
lation who contract to sell their milk to retail dairymen. This milk is usually 
sold on yearly contracts and is conveyed by road to the dairy shops in the 
morning. Until lately the cooperative movement failed to appeal to this class, 
but with the spread of cooperative schemes in districts at much greater dis- 
tance from the markets, the farmers within what may be termed the 7 miles 
radius of towns and cities are beginning to realise that they too, must adopt 
cooperative methods and thus minimise the cost of production and transport. 
The pressure of competition from organized farmers in localities less favour- 
ed as regards proximity to markets and means of transport, and with land 
at relatively lower rents, has now become a serious menace to those who at 
one time considered themselves more fortunately placed, and consequently 
paid higher rents for the privilege. Cooperative organization is now being 
taken up by this class of farmer in order that he may buy his requirements 
on more favourable terms, and substitute for individual delivery of milk 
that of motor transport in combination with his neighbours. 

Rutter making. Another system adopted by dairy farmers located near 
industrial centres and mining villages is that of butter making. It is usual 
in this system to ripen whole milk and then churn it into butter twice or 
thrice weekly, selling the butter and butter milk direct to the consumers. 
It is only a relatively limited number of faimers in each locality who adopt 
this system, and those who are engaged in it are, at the present time, con- 
tent to pursue it on individualistic principles. 

Milk selling and Cheesemaking. Under this heading is grouped by far the 
largest number of farmers engaged in the dairy industry in vScotland, which 
embraces the great cheese producing districts in West and South-west Scot- 
land, where cheese is made during the summer months, whilst during the 
winter and early spring months the milk is sold on contract to city dairy- 
men. There is also embraced in this group a large number of farmers 
located in districts at considerable distance from the great centres of popula- 
tion who sell milk all the year round, sending it by rail to the distant towns 
or cities. This latter class has not any alternative means of dealing with 
their milk, the farm buildings not being equipped with suitable butter or 
cheesemaking premises. 

These farmers have for long enough been at the mercy of the city milk 
dealer, who taking advantage of their position bought their produce on con- 
tract at some pence per gallon less than that paid to those farmers who could 
defiver direct to the dealers premises. What was termed “ railway milk " 
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was not deemed by the dealer as of so much value as milk which was de- 
livered by cart at an earlier hour, although it is important to recollect that no 
difference was ever made in the prices charged to the consumer. It was 
amongst these farmers, that the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society 
first turned its attention in 1906. In that year the first cooperative milk 
depot was erected and others followed in rapid succession. 

Under the schemes carefully prepared by the Dairy Committee of the 
S. A. O S. each depot erected under its auspices was equipped with cold 
storage and refrigerating plant of the most up-to-date kind, cheesemaking 
plant was also provided as well as cheese drying and storage accommoda- 
tion. Equipped in this way, the committees of these cooperative depots 
were in a position to dispose of their thoroughly cooled milk to buyers at a 
considerable distance, the keeping properties of the milk being greatly en- 
hanced through prompt cooling to a low temperature. They were thus no 
longer dependent on the demand from particular local markets, but were 
in a position to sell wherever the demand and the price was best. 

Prior to the establishment of these cooperative depots the farmers sold 
their milk on contract to the city milk dealer, who had to take the farmers' 
whole supply irrespective oi the often fluctuating demands of his custo- 
mers. No doubt from this cause the milk dealer frequently suffered loss 
through at times getting over supplied. This element of risk of loss has 
been entirely eliminated since the adoption of the S* A. O. S. cooperative 
schemes. The milk dealers now get from day to day supplies of milk to suit 
their fluctuating demands, all surplus not required for immediate consump- 
tion being manufactured into cheese. When the milk demand is good, less 
cheese is made and vice versa. Prior to the adoption oi this system, the 
price obtained by the farmers in these areas did not exceed an average of 
6d per gallon throughout the year, indeed taking into account the relatively 
larger quantities produced during the summer months at a lower price, the 
real average price realised would be under 6 d per gallon after paying railway 
carriage, A further deduction had to be made for milk butts, the cost of 
carting the milk to the nearest railway station, and the expense oi loss of 
time incurred going to town to collect the monthly accounts. Bad debts 
were of frequent occurrence. 

Under co-operative organization, improved business methods were intro- 
duced, better prices were obtained for the produce, each year shewing a slight 
advance on the preceding one, whilst the farmer was relieved oi all risk of 
bad debts, and the charges above referred to. Having the depots convenient- 
ly situated in a central position, the cost of production and transport has 
been minimised and the labour at the farms rendered less irksome, it being 
no longer necessary to commence milking at the exceedingly early hours hi- 
therto prevailing when the milk had to be sent to a’ distant railway station 
for transit by an early morning train. 

Members of co-operative dairy associations found (1) that better prices 
could be obtained through acting in combination than individually and (2) 
great savings were effected through having less wear and tear of milk cans. 

The farmers being relieved of the worry of marketing and collecting 
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accounts have more time to devote to the supervision and management of 
their live stock and farms, and this in turn has led to increased production. 

In illustration of this, the following striking figures may be quoted ; 
with no increase of membership, the turnover at one depot increased from 
£13,092.18.2. in 1912 to £14,485.3.11. in 1914, and at another from 
£13,998.12.2. in 1912 to £14,808.15.4 in 1914, and at another from 
£ 16,796.4.7 in T912 to £ 21,355.19.0 in 1914. 

It is pleasing to record that the better returns obtained by the farmers 
through the adoption of organized methods of marketing has not necess- 
arily entailed increased cost to the consumer. The adoption of motor trans- 
port has also enabled the associations to effect considerable saving and re- 
lieves the city dealer of the necessity of taking delivery at the railway sta- 
tions. 

In order to avoid the risk of competition between the different affilia- 
ted dairy societies, the S. A. O. S. dairy committee found it desirable to pro- 
mote a scheme of federation, the object of which is, without unnecessary 
interference with the individual liberty of the federated societies, to guard 
against competition between them and to promote such common action as 
may be generaliy advantageous. Under this scheme each Association is 
represented on the Joint Board by two delegates, and the $. A. O. S. by- 
four representatives elected annually. This Joint Board or committee 
meets usually monthly, or at such times as may be found desirable in order to 
confer regarding matters of common interest and fix minimum prices below 
which the federated societies bind themselves not to sell. 

Since the outbreak of War the federation has proved of great advanta- 
ge to the dairy farmers and no difficulty has been experienced in marketing 
the products of the depots at prices 25 % and 50 % over pre-war values. 
On the other hand the unorganized farmer though complaining bitterly 
o the increased cost of production, has not been able to secure an increase 
of price to recoup his increased outlays for pui'chased feeding stuffs. 

Cooperative intertrading. — The co-operative Movement in England and 
Wales may be broadly divided into two sections, the Agricultural and the 
Industrial. 

The Agricultural Organization Society is the central propaganda and 
advisory body for the agricultural section, whilst the co-operative Union 
stands in a similar relation to the Industrial section. 

For upwards of 45 years the Industrial or Distributive movement has 
interested itself in the problem as to the best means of applying the prin- 
ciples of co-operation to agriculture and has frequently discussed the ques- 
tion at its Annual Congress and passed many resolutions recording their 
-appreciation and recognition of the work of the A. O. S. in its efforts to organ- 
ize the Agricultural Industry on co-operative lines, and also expressing 
their desire for the establishment of close intertrading relations between the 
Agricultural and Industrial Movements. 

At the Newcastle Congress held in 1909, papers were read by Mr. 
Nugent Harris, the General Secretary of the A. O. S., and Mr. J. Mastin of 
the C. W. S., on '* Agricultural Co-operation and its relation to the Coope- 
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rative Distributive Societies It was resolved at the Congress that a spe- 
cial conference should be instituted to meet at intervals to discuss matters 
relating to intertrading and to consist of representatives from the follow- 
ing bodies : 

The Farmers Central Trading Board. 

The Cooperative Wholesale Society. 

The Agricultural Organization Society. 

The Cooperative Union. 

This conference has been convened on eleven occasions and there can be 
no doubt but that the meetings have resulted in bringing the two movements 
into much closer trading relationship. 

The governing body of the A. 0. S. has always endeavoured to work in 
close connection with Industrial Movement and to establish relations be- 
tween its affiliated societies and those affiliated to the Cooperative Union, 
and has added two organisers to its staff, one for the purpose of encouraging 
general intertrading and the other to develop intertrading in dairy produce. 

An increasing number of industrial Societies distribute milk to their 
members and have special dairy departments for this purpose. Some of 
them receive and deliver daily quantities ranging from 1,000 to over 3,000 
gallons of milk. 

Where railway facilities permit, such societies form reliable and con- 
stant markets for the produce of agricultural dairy societies. 

The Eastern County Dairy Farmers supply over 2,000 gallons of milk 
daily to the Stratford Industrial Cooperative Society, the Gloucester Farm- 
ers supply the Gloucester Industrial Coop. Society with all the milk it 
requires, and the Wensleydale Pure Milk Society at Northallerton supplies 
milk to most of the Industrial societies in the north of England. 

These instances and others could be cited of a similar nature to shew 
how industrial societies are making use of the farmers" factories for the supply 
of more or less regular quantities of milk under contract. 

The factories are also used as safety valves for the industrial societies 
who during the flush season divert some 0.' their surplus supplies into the 
cheese factories. The cheese is then bought by the societies and sold to their 
members. A more usual method, however, is to pui chase accommodation 
milk at prices slightly above ordinary contract prices and thus compensate 
to some extent the fluctuations in the supply of milk by their suppliers and 
the demands of their members. 

It will be thus seen how the factory is made useful to the industrial 
movement, and it can also be demonstrated that it is beneficial to the farm- 
ers. It is also useful to the State in utilising surplus milk and convening 
it into such valuable articles of food as cheese and pork. 

Targe quantities of cheese are purchased yearly by the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society and various industrial societies from the farmers" cheese 
factories. * 

Taken as a whole the work the intertrading branch between the two 
movements has made rapid progress and it is calculated that the total va- 
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Itie of intertrading between the two now reaches and probably exceeds a 
quarter of a million pounds sterling. 

There is evidence of still further growth in this direction and efforts 
are being made by both sections of the movement to further extend this 
important and interesting branch of cooperative work. 

Lately the Co-operative Wholesale Society has proposed a scheme by 
which the purchase of supplies by individual industrial societies from 
farmers, dairy societies, and dealers would be supplanted. 

It is proposed under this scheme that all industrial societies should place 
the purchase of their milk under the control of the C. W. S. The milk would 
then be purchased direct from the farmers and dealt with at convenient 
centres in factories which would be erected for the purpose. This, they main- 
tain, would necessitate fewer societies putting down elaborate plant, and 
the individual industrial societies could then confine their expenditure to 
the general organisation of distribution to the consumers. 

In those districts where farmers' dairy societies exist it is thought that 
the farmers factory should take the place of that erected by the C. W. S. 
when for unity of the whole body the industrial society should seek to put 
all their business at present done direct with the farmers dairy society, 
through the C. W. S. 

It would therefore appear that the producers of this country are faced 
with two larger combinations — the private monopolists, who have 
settled their differences by amalgamating and the C. W. S., who aim at 
purchasing collectively for the whole of their industrial community. 

The need therefore for some strong federation of all the dairy societies 
is manifest, if the Dairy Industry is to maintain its position. 
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Introduction. 

In October last year Russian cooperation celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary ot its origin ; therefore half a century has elapsed since the idea of 
popular cooperative loan institutions began to make its way in Russia. 
This date coincides with the epoch of transition which occurred after the 
abolition of serfdom, when the remains of the primitive natural economy 
began to break up, and a new economic order arose on the basis of money 
currency, to which much greater functions were attributed than in the past. 

The growing importance of monetary currency is imparting a new 
' direction to the whole economic life of the country. The State requires 
in money from its citizens the taxes and instalments of payment for the 
lands allotted ; the communes require the same from their inhabitants. 
What was the use of the peasant having his granary filled with corn when 
the value of the latter could only be realised 011 the market ? 

On the market henceforward is thrown and realised all that individual 
economy has produced. It is therefore necessary to remove restrictions 
on individual production, to intensify the latter, enhance the product and 
find new forms of production. 

But for this the means are required, money is needed. The banks 
formed on behalf of the peasants had not, as we saw in the article published 
in the April Bulletin, been able in any way to meet the large demand for 
money which nevertheless required to be satisfied in some way or the other. 

The movement began at the point of least resistance. The peasant 
had to apply to the usurer, the kulak (1), for assistance. 

This assistance, however, could not be more than temporary and at 
some time was bound to bring about the bankruptcy of the peasant 
holdings. 

The foundation of the first cooperative loan societies in Russia dates 
from this very period of time, so wretched for the peasant class. 


§ 1. Origin of cooperative societies. 

The merit of having introduced cooperative societies into Russia is due 
to a private individual. It was in October 1865 that S. F. I/uginin, land- 
owner and member of the Zemstvo, founded the first cooperative savings 
and loan bank on his hereditary estate in the village of Rojdiestvenski 
(province of Kostroma). He gave the society the sum of 1,000 roubles, 
without interest, and provided it free of charge with a building for the man- 
agement. 

The object of this institution is set out as follows in the first paragraph 
of its bye-laws : 


{1} In Russian literally « the clenched list » and in a figurative sense, « the usurer », 
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The Rojdiestvenski Cooperative Deposit and Loan Fund has for its 
object to afford the inhabitants of the Volost of Rojdiestvenski the possi- 
bility of « earning interest on the money saved by them and obtaining loans 
on the best possible conditions ». 

The capital proper of the association was formed by the contributions 
of the members. Each contribution was fixed at 50 roubles, to be paid to 
the fund in monthly instalments of 15 copecks. 

Originally the loans could not exceed 50 roubles ; but the limit was sub- 
sequently raised to 120 roubles. The management of the Fund was in the 
hands of the general meeting of members. Current business was transacted 
by the Board afid the Director, both elected by the meeting. 

Apparently, however, the Director usurped all the powers, which was 
the reason of various mistakes made by the association. 

In point of fact, in spite of the lengthy life of this institution, which 
still exists, it did not succeed in releasing the agricultural population from 
the yoke of the usurer, a proof of which is the fact that at this very day only 
35 % of the population of that village (531 members) are in relations with 
the society. 

It appears to have been completely isolated from the rest of the world, 
not availing itself of any of the innovations made in the organisation of 
loan banks. Such was the organisation and life of this body, which was the 
prototype of cooperation and of all deposit and loan banks in Russia. 

The association, founded in this village of Rojdiestvenski, hidden 
away on the Volga, was not noted by any person at the time, nor did any 
newspaper record its existence. Only a few years later, when the first 
annual accounts began to be published, was public interest awakened, 
especially in Zemstvo circles ; the expected event had therefore happened. 
Several Zemstvos applied to the President of the Zemstvo of Kostroma, 
asking him to procure for them the bye laws of the association of Roj- 
diestvenski. The well known Prince Vassilchikoff, Euginin and others 
formed a group which began to take cooperation very ardently in hand, 
Meantime, among the public, the question which was the best form of po- 
pular loan institutions was discussed. Some said it was that carried on 
by the peasant banks which had already long been in existence and had 
stood the test of experience among the agricultural population. These 
banks, furthermore, coincided with the communal administrations, the Vo- 
losts, and in the latter finally all the peasants of the villages where they exist- 
ed could take part, while the cooperative loan system was something new 
and untried, and presented the disadvantage that only the members of 
the cooperative society could obtain loans, and so on. 

As against these objections, however, there was the undisputed fact 
that the agricultural banks and funds of a non-cooperative character had 
everywhere secured but scanty results, that many of them no longer 
carried on loan operations and were to be regarded as practically dead, 
and so forth, while on the other hand the cooperative society, with its 
joint liability and a judicious selection of members, offered greater 
guarantees of solidity than the communal funds anddbanks. 
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This technical dispute between the partisans of the two systems 
rendered the service of bringing into prominence various problems connected 
with the principal question, and leading to their thorough study, but its 
special merit was that it drew the attention of the public at large to the 
problem of cooperation, and familiarised it with this new conception. 

The group of persons, at the head of which was Prince Vassilchikoff, 
now sought to create an administrative body, expert in its knowledge 
of cooperation, which might, with good will and on good methods, promote 
cooperation in Russia ; and in order to increase its importance they desired 
it to be in relation, on the one hand with the Government and on the other 
with the Zemstvos, i. e. the most important and influential bodies in the 
rural district. For various reasons however, it was not possible to give 
this body such wide powers of self government, and it was created in 1871 as 
a section of the Imperial Agrarian Society of Moscow (founded in 1818), 
under the name of “ Committee for Peasants' Deposits and Doan Funds 
and for Cooperative Societies of Producers ".In that same year a section 
of the Committee was opened in Pelrograd, which in the course of time 
became and remained for more than ten years the genuine promoter of 
the entire cooperative movement, while the Moscow Committee took a 
second place. 

The direct objects which the Committee set before itself were : 

To promote and found cooperative societies and guide them in their 
movement ; to carry on propaganda among the public in favour of these 
new loan institutions, popularising their ideas ; to draft model bye-laws 
of cooperative societies, study the rules and forms for the accounts of the 
funds, establish a uniform management, and in short, do all that was 
possible to ensure the prosperous development of cooperative societies. 

We will now, first of all, explain the model bye-laws which were to 
serve as a basis for the structure of the deposit and loan Funds, and guide 
their operations. 

Just like I/ttginin with his society, it was the object of the new bodies 
to provide loans for their own members and to facilitate their depositing 
their savings. Anyone possessing civil rights, regardless of the social class 
to which he belongs, may be a member of a cooperative society. In contrast 
to the peasants' communal banks, a cooperative society is a free association 
in which each person of proper moral hehaviour and with a full sense of 
his duties is readily welcomed. 

The economic organisation of the cooperative societies is based on 
the contributory share of the members and on their joint liability. These 
_de£hents form their principal characteristics, and distinguish them from 
other undertakings. 

Their liabilities are made up of the contributory shares of, or loans 
granted to, the members, and the reserve fund formed with the profits. 
They also receive savings deposits which may not in the aggregate exceed 
five times their own capital, and they have the power to contract loans 
with the object of increasing the working capital. The assets consist of 
short date loans (9 to 12 months) granted to the members, which must 
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also bear a certain proportion to the total contributions of the members. 
The loan is granted always on the security of a bill of exchange. At the 
end of the financial year the members receive a dividend on their contri- 
butions. The management of the society consists of the general meeting, 
which forms the supreme authority deciding on the most important matters, 
the board, consisting of three members, which deals with ordinary ad- 
ministrative business, and finally a supervising board which must watch 
over and check the whole of the affairs of the, society. 

It is evident from the foregoing that these fundamental features of 
the loan and deposit Funds are only a reproduction of the essential feat- 
ures of the loan associations of Schultz-Deliztsch, adapted to the new and 
special circumstances in order to give them greater strength. Their origin 
is nevertheless, even to this day, readily recognisable, and indeed in the 
grouping of the various loan institutions they are to-day still styled the 
Schultz-Belitzsch system (i). With regard to the joint liability which 
constitutes the fundamental feature characteristic of the cooperative 
society, it was not everywhere regulated in a uniform way. In some 
societies it was limited in proportion to the members’ contributions ; 
in the great majority of cases however it was unlimited. The liability of 
Russian deposit and loan societies nevertheless presents one singular 
feature, According to the legislation concerning peasants, it was imposs- 
ible to recover debts by distress on the major portion of their personalty 
and realty. That is to say, the following are not subject to compulsory 
expropriation for debts : 

1) the land assigned to the peasant on the emancipation of the 

serfs ; 

2) the implements indispensable for the cultivation of the soil: 

3) the food products indispensable for the sustenance of his family. 

But, one may ask, what is in practice the criterion for distinguishing 

that which is indispensable from that which is not 

The reply is, that the boundaries between the two categories are not 
clearly marked out, and that hence there is a wide field for interpretations 
and disputes. And where, from the point of view of compulsory expro- 
priation, the “ indispensable ” ends, precisely there perhaps it begins for 
the peasant. 

From this legislation, however, it follows that the joint liability both 
of the members towards the association, and of the latter towards third 
party creditors, becomes somewhat problematic/' while in order to serve 
as a safe basis for advances of funds, it should not lend itself to any 
discussion. 

We shall have to speak subsequently of the consequences of this state 
of things, when we deal with the liabilities of cooperative societies ; we may 
however say straight away that the reasons are to be found in the general 

(1) Rcein the Monthly Bulletin of Social md Economic Intelligence for January 1914, the 
article on « Cooperation in Russia” by S. de Rorodaieff, assistant director in the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry in Retrograde 
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economic and legal position of the peasant, and in the mir, which is giadnally 
disappearing after the great agrarian reform of 1906 (1). 

Such was the structure of the cooperative popular loan system. We 
must now examine it in actual operation, study its life and the factors of 
its development. 


§ 2 Development op cooperation and factors involved. 

Among the factors of cooperation in Russia while it was still in its 
infancy, the Zemstvos must be mentioned first and foremost. 

Urged on by the Petrograd section of the Committee for promoting, 
Doan and deposit Fund societies, with its seat in Moscow, the Zemstvos, 
towards 1870 in the last century, made use of every means at their disposi- 
tion to support and encourage cooperation. 

Above all they constantly subsidised cooperative association with 
their own means ; they spread broadcast through the countryside booklets, 
proclamations, and other propaganda literature ; members of Ze ms tvos 
went in person to the villages to persuade the peasants of the desirability, 
indeed the necessity, of these associations. The times were favourable 
to the activity of the Zemstvos in the rural districts; it was the period 
of narodnichestvo, that is the time when the Russian cultured and liberal 
classes endeavoured to interpenetrate and mingle with the people. 

The youth of that period went with enthusiasm into the field and 
country to shake the hand of the peasant made a free man, the idealised 
majik, and call him brother (2). 

Whether it was here a question of an act of contrition towards the 
former “ baptised property ” (3), or whether there was likewise intermingl- 
ed therewith a somewhat belated reproduction of the ideas of Rousseau, 
this apotheosis of the peasant had the useful effect of arousing public 
opinion out of its indifference towards the rural class generally, and inducing 
it to take an interest in the needs of the village, the Government on its 
part protected the cooperative movement from the outset ; thanks in parti- 
cular to the activity shown by the Petrograd section of the Moscow’s Com- 
mittee. 

Hence in 1872, cooperative societies were granted the right of obtain- 
ing loans from the Imperial Bank to the extent of five times the amo unt 
of the members’ contributions ; they were also exempted from the payment 
of the stamp tax on bills of exchange, and the business tax was reduced in 
relation to them. 

(1) See, iu (his Bulletin (No. 6 for 1915) the article “ The Great Agrarian Reform ”. 

(2) “ To my mind the most intelligent peasant in Europe is that of Northern Italy, but 
our mupks can in many respects stand up to him “said a landed proprietor to Leroy Beaulieu, 
the author of a book “ I/Empire des Tsars ”, vol. 1, page 401. 

(3) This was the name given by Alexander Hersen, the well known Russian writer, to 
the serfs. 
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All these measures brought about a rapid increase in the number of 
deposit and loan societies, as appears from the following table : 


Number Number 

of Associations of 

Year founded existing active 

— in t be yeas Associations 

1865 >•••••!•• X I 

1869 2 3 

X87O ’ 13 12 

1871 75 36 

1872 101 IOI 

1873 . . 180 260 

1874 176 389 

1875 136 568 

1876 202 645 

1877 156 785 


982 2,500 

In 10 or 12 years there were founded nearly 1,000 associations, of 
which 785 had already begun to operate; a truly remarkable activity 
if it be considered that it was an absolutely new thing. Unfortunately 
the development was not of long duration. 

The same circles of the Zemstvos which had with so much zeal fought 
for the cause of cooperation, which had supported it with material means 
and had endeavoured in every way to encourage it, now, after the lapse 
of 10 years, their first enthusiasm having evaporated, took up a different 
attitude towards it. Why ? It would be very instructive to investigate the 
cause of this change, but to do so we should have to go into various social 
and political questions which transcend the limits of our study. Suffice 
it here to say that the Zemstvos underwent the effect of a great disillusion- 
ment, that is to say, there was no correspondence between what had been 
believed to be contained in cooperation, what had been hoped for from it 
(that is, a universal panacea for all the ills afflicting the village), and what 
was actually obtained through its agency ; apart from the further fact that, 
as was observed, in their own field of activity, that is, loan operations, 
the cooperative societies did not always come up to expectations. 

The contributions to the societies" loan funds could only be paid by 
the richer peasants of the village, and of course they alone enjoyed the 
advantages of the societies, while the poorer peasants remained excluded 
from every benefit. It was also found that many members took loans from 
the associations and lent the money thus obtained to the poorer population, 
making them pay a very high interest ; in this way the societies tended 
almost to promote usury. 

The best institutions thus lose their value when they have not develop- 
ed organically with the environment in which they are to operate, and be- 
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come discredited in the eyes of the public. This is exactly what happened 
to the deposit and loan funds in Russia towards 1880. 

Furthermore, the State Bank, which up to 1870 had granted them 
loans for a sum of 5,000.000 roubles, began to restrict the credit, so that in 
1901 only 65 associations were allowed to benefit by the loans remaining 
debtors for only 228.000 roubles. In justification of this policy it was 
said that the societies did not punctually repay their debts, and that many of 
them contrary to the articles and rules ot the Bank- succeeded in converting 
the short date loans into long date loans by renewing the bills of exchange. 

It emerges clearly from the following table that the deposit and loan 
funds after the first " foundation fever ”, have been losing ground 
since 1878. 


Year 

Societies 

formed 

Societies 

in 

activity 

— 

— 

— 

1878 

• • • 57 

830 

1879 

• • • 45 

864 

l880 ...... 

... 8l 

902 . 

1881 

... 65 

944 

1882 

• • • 59 

891 

1883 

• •• 35 

1006 

1884 

... 25 

997 

1885 

... 26 

988 

1886 

... 24 

. 964 

1887 

... 16 

907 

1888 

... 22 

856 

1889 

... 26 

836 

1890 

. . . 6 

826 

1891 

... 13 

822 

1892 

... 13 

782 

1893 

• • • 15 .. 

764 

1894 

... 12 

750 

1895 

• • • 3 

729 

1896 

... 23 

720 

1897 

. . . 10 

704 


576 



- Up to 1897 there had been formed 1558 (982 plus 567) associations, 
or which however only 704 continued in operation. The financial position 
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of the existing societies moreover was not very flourishing, and the number 
of members was relatively small. Thus, for instance 380 loan and deposit 
societies had only 141,073 members, or 374 members per society. 

Their working capital is shown by the following table : 



Thousands 

of 

Pei ceil tage 
of total 

Per 


roubles 

liabilities 

member 

Members' contributions .... 

3858.8 

43 

28.5 

Reserve and other funds .... 

. . 841.3 

9 

5 

Net profits 

423-6 

5 

3 

Own capital 

5123.7 

57 

— 

Deposits 

1905.0 

21 

13.2 

Bonds 

2026.4 

22 

I 4-3 

Capital of third parties .... 

39314 

43 



2055.1 

100 

64 


The aggregate of loans granted amounts to 8,083,575 roubles ; the 
average of loans per member was 61 roubles. 

Among the causes which contributed to placing the deposit and loan 
society in this sorry position, there must also be mentioned the following : 
the bulk of the peasants, considered as a whole, were not yet ripe for such 
an institution. The fundamental principles of cooperation, solidarity, 
the liability of “ one for all and all for one ”, undoubtedly presupposed a 
certain maturity of mind. Not indeed that it is to necessaiy to have attend- 
ed the University in order to understand these conceptions, but when the 
peasant lacks the most elementary education, when he cannot even read 
the bye-laws of the association or affix his signature to the documents 
needed for his business, replacing it by his mark in the shape of a cross, 
then the absence of education produces grave effects. To this must be 
added the poverty of the peasant, who frequently, as we have said, finds it 
difficult, often impossible to pay his own contributions to the society. 
They became members in the hope of being able to receive a sum from 
the fund, and instead found themselves compelled to pay out their money, 
because without the payment of the member's contributions they were not 
admitted to the benefits of the cooperation. 

With the object therefore of securing the loan, recourse was frequently 
had to the following well known means : the members' contribution was 
not actually paid, but was deducted from the first loan granted to the mem- 
ber. Thus for instance, if the contribution was 50 roubles, the member 
was granted a loan of 100 roubles, from which sum there was deducted 50 
roubles for the contribution and 10 roubles for interest at 10 % on 100 
roubles ; the member thus actually received 40 roubles but remained a deb- 
tor for 100. As afterwards he found difficulty in paying this sum he had re- 
course constantly to carrying over and renewal of the debt until it was 
finally ‘classified among those not recoverable. Another evil was the so- 
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called transcription of the debt in the narrowest sense of the word, that is, 
on the advent of the date of maturity of the debt payment was not effected, 
but the title of the debt was copied out afresh, creating a new one. This 
operation was even renewed ten times and more ; it is indeed alleged that 
these fictitious operations are the only active operations transacted by 
several associations. To justify this actual fact to some extent it may be 
mentioned that the duration of the loan (9 months) was not in relation 
with the re-creation of capital in the agricultural industry, as no ac- 
count was taken of the fact that the organic process in agriculture is relat- 
ed to the annual period. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that the management of the societies 
entirely lacked expert staff, a class higher in culture not having yet foimed 
among the peasants, and the members of the State administration having 
endeavoured to keep aloof from the societies the parish priests and school- 
masters, the only ones who might have afforded them assistance. 

As regards the working capital, it should be mentioned that the ca- 
pital belonging to third parties was not sufficiently ample to give any re- 
lief to the members of the association. 

We have already seen that the basis of cooperative associations, 
i, e . the joint liability which should offer the creditors of the associations 
security for their claims, could not operate perfectly, because the greater 
portion of the property of the peasant was not subject to distraint for the 
debts contracted by him. 

The final result of what has been stated is that the loan and deposit 
societies which had aroused so many hopes and promised so many benefits, 
after io or 12 years of development began to fall into decay, and continued 
in this retrogression until 1897, in which year a new era begins for the 
cooperative movement. * 


§ 3. The daws or cooperation of the ist june 1S95 

AND THE 7 TH JUNE I905. 

Nothing is so characteristic, in this new phase of the cooperative mo- 
vement, as the energetic action of the Government in its behalf. In the past 
the Government, if not entirely indifferent to the matter of popular loan 
facilities, particular^ if intended to benefit the peasant class, had neverthe- 
less never given them its own support according to a definite programme ; 
it had never carried its action to the point of a system. The unhappy 
course taken by the loan societes, however, and the intense demand for 
loan facilities in rural districts, compelled it to seek for a solution of the 
problem. All endeavours made until then in the department of popular 
loan facilities had not any good result. Neither the Zemstvo, nor the Petro- 
grad section of the Moscow 5, Committee, nor yet private initiative, in spite 
of the good will which w T a$ brought to bear, had succeeded in giving the vill- 
age good and cheap loan facilities. The Government now made the pro- 
blem its own. As early as 1893, when carrying out the revkion of the ar- 
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tides of the Imperial Bank, the Commission presided over by the Minister 
of Finance, S. Y. Witte, paid a visit to the Petrograd section. The Com- 
mission likewise decided to deal with popular loan facilities. With the 
Revision of the Imperial Bank, indeed, it had from the outset been thought 
to create a condition of things such as might exercise its beneficent in- 
fluence likewise in favour of the peasants, the workman and the small 
trader, who form the fundamental components of the Russian economic 
system (1). 

The Commission, into which there were likewise called the repre- 
sentatives of the Petrograd Section, summaiised the results of their own 
work in the « Taw on popular loan institutions », which received sovereign 
sanction on the 1st June 1895. 

This Jaw provides for the creation, side by side with the deposit and loan 
societies of a new kind of society, distinguished from the previous ones by 
the fact of its needing membeis’ contributions for the formation of its 
own capital. These are the so-called “ Credit ” cooperative societies (re- 
taining heie the word credit, as used in the original name, in the sense of 
loan facilities, in order to distinguish them from those dealt whith hitherto), 
or which we shall have to speak latei. 

The “ Deposit and loan associations ” were modified according to the 
new standard by laws 01 1896 as follows : 

The right of membership was granted not only to individuals but 
also to associations, rural societies, agrarian associations and so forth. 
Each individual might become a member of a single association and possess 
a single share in it without the right of transfer. The loans could be grant- 
ed not only against personal security 01 without security, but also by mort- 
gage on rural property or pledge oi agricultural produce, and power was 
also given to the societies to purchase for account of the members articles 
needed by them, and to sell their produce also for their account. Finally, 
the societies were placed under the supervision and direction of the Ministry 
of Finance. 

The result of these measures was that the loan and deposit societies 
began slowly to display greater activity. 

Thus from 1898 to 1901 there were the following new foundations of 
Societies : 1898 — 28, 1899 — 48, 1900 — 67, 1901 — 90. 

This last was the year of greatest development ; in subsequent years 
the movement again slowed down and thus there were in 

1901 — 83 new cooperative societies 

1903 — 68 » » » 

1904 — 40 » » » 

1905 — 11 » » » 

In consequence of this symptomatic retrogression the bye-laws of 
the Deposits and loans Societies were revised. In the “ Extraordinary 

(1) Report of the Minister of Finance to the Commission, quoted in “ Cooperative agrarian 
loan associations in Russia ”, page 39, 
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Report on the needs of the agrarian industry ” approved by the Emperor, 
the Societies among other things are spoken of very unfavourably. Thus 
it is stated that in Bessarabia and the province qf Vologda, to take an 
example, they did not in the least satisfy the need for credit ; that in 
the province of Tula only the rich peasants obtained loans, and so forth. 

Consequently the law of the 7th June 1905 came about, and became 
operative in December of the same year. 

According to the new Bye-laws prescribed by the law, the Societies were 
granted the right of obtaining loans from Government advances institutions 
in order to form their initial capital, particularly from the “ Direction for 
the Popular Loans Institutions ” founded in 1904, as a section of the Im- 
perial Bank to encourage the popular loans institutions (ccooperative 01 
otherwise). The Imperial Bank once again allowed its loans to the socie- 
ties at short date to increase their working capital. This arrangement 
tended to relieve the Societies of the members’ contributions, which were 
too burdensome for the peasants. Bor this purpose the contributions were 
likewise made smaller, fluctuating from 10 to 100 roubles, and the amount 
was fixed by the Societies themselves. The payment of the contribution 
could be in one operation or by instalments. 

The credit opened or loan granted to a member was not to be in the 
ratio of his assets in the Society, but exclusively in relation with his gene- 
ral economic position and the confidence, he enjoyed. The maximum limit 
of the loan w T as fixed at 300 roubles ; and its period was made dependent on 
the purpose for which it was granted. Thus, a loan granted for current 
needs might be for one year ; that for obtaining cattle might last three 
years ; and finally, a loan for the purpose of making a fundamental altera- 
tion in the agricultural undertaking might cover 5 years. 

The dividends and the percentages of profits on each share were limit- 
ed to 10 per 100 to be paid at the end of each financial year to the member 
who had already fully paid up his own contribution. 

All these provisions brought about a renewed increase in the number 
of societies even more rapid than had ever taken place since their foundation, 
as appears clearly from the following table : 



Year 

Kxisling societies 


I906 

979 


i9°7 

990 

1st January 

I9IO 

1786 

» 

I9II 

2134 

» 

1912 

2593 


I 9 I 3 

3052 

» 

1914 

3479 (1) 

23rd » 

1915 

3759 {2) 

1st » 

I9l6 

4078 (3) 


(1) “ Rccueil de donnecs statists qiies et econo miqucs surVinditslric agricole en liussic el dans ks 
pays Grangers ”, page 548. Petrogmd, 1015. 

(2) Message du petit credit. January 1915, No. 3-4. 

(3) Message? du petit credit. January 1916, No. 2. y 
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The table shows that in the last 10 years the number of Societies 
has increased more than fourfold. We must add that not only has 
the number increased, but their solidity, activity and economic potentia- 
lities have grown. 

Such has been the varied fortune of the deposit and loan fund Socie- 
ties from their foundation to our time. We must now speak of their younger 
sisters, the “ Credit” Societies. 


§ 4. The cooperative loan societies known as ff credit ” societies. 

While the earlier loan and deposit associations owed thir creation 
to private initiative, the later loan (“Credit”) associations are, on the 
contrary, entirely a creation of the Government. They were founded 
in 1895, when the first law of cooperative societies was enacted, and their 
bye-laws, similarly to those of the loan and deposit funds, were subjected 
to a revision, the results of which have now been incorporated in a law. 

Their principal characteristic is that the members’ contributions 
are not needed to form the capital of the society ; no payment is required 
from the members when they join the society. 

The capital of the society, which may not be less than 1,000 roubles, 
may be provided, either by the Imperial Bank (but not by the Direction of 
Popular Loan Institutions, as was the case with the deposit and loan soci- 
eties) or by the Zemstvos, or again by the founders of the society themselves. 

I11 this respect the associations represent an improvement as com- 
pared with the earlier ones, because the contributions of members, at least 
in the earlier days, formed a burden to many members, and at the same time 
arrested the development of the society. With the exception of this point, 
there is no great difference between the two types of institution. 

In addition to the reserve fund, made up of the profits, these loans 
(“ credit”) associations, also have special funds for the purpose of ope- 
rations as middle-men, for instance the sale and purchase of agricultural 
produce for account of the members, to assist the members in case of mis- 
fortune, etc. The joint liability is limited, and" in this point they differ 
materially from the, Raffeisen societies, while from all other points of view 
they are very similar to the latter. For the rest, the liability is limited 
to twice the amount of the credit opened to members ; the society may, 
however, at the moment of its foundation, likewise adopt unlimited liability. 

Its principal act of operation is of course the granting of loans, which 
is only done for productive purposes (as is likewise the the case in the 
the deposit and loan society). When the purpose of the loan is not stated, 
it can only be of very short date, and may not exceed one ' tenth of 
the sums usually granted by the society. 

The rate of interest is not fixed by the bye-laws, but depends exclusively 
on the amount, the purpose and the period of the loan. 

The State administrative bodies, such for instance as the Volost and 
the Police, may, on the expiry of seven days from the lodgment of infor- 
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mation by the management of the society, arrest the defaulting debtor in 
order to compel pa3 + ment of his debts. 

The first of these cooperative societies was founded in 1S97 ; since 
that year the number of these institutions has increased with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, as may easily be seen from the following table: 


Existing 

[Years societies 

I897- I9OI 121 

1902 23O 

1903 381 

1904 648 

1905 9 6 5 

1906 1497 

1907 2314 

17 July 1908 2667 (1) 

1910 3606 

19 11 4545 

19 12 594° 

1913 '• 7967 

19*4 • • . * 9536 (2) 

23 January 1915 10622 (3) 

1 January 1916 11372 (4) 


This triumphal progress of the “ Credit” Societies must in the first 
place be attributed to their organisation, which was excellent and suited to 
the environment ; to the constant anxious concern of the Government and 
to the lengthy previous experience. The “ Credit ” Societies have prosper- 
ed owing to the work of the Deposit and Doan Societies which paved the 
way for them, and also because the idea of cooperation was now a little 
better understood, and the general level of culture in the villages slightly 
higher. The effects of cooperation in the economic and social life of the 
country were more justly appreciated ; its value was recognised above all 
as an economic factor, without demanding from it political effects, as had 
happened in the earlier times. 


§ 5. The Zemstvo Funds. 

As to this institution we shall say but few words, as we hope soon to 
be able to inform the reader about the general function performed by the 
Zemstvos in Russian agriculture. The Zemstvo Funds were created in 
1904 on the occasion of the promulgation of the second law on cooperative 
societies for small loans and advances. 

(1) II cyedito agvano in Russia , page 156. 

(2) Recueil de donnccs stcitistiques et economiques, page 554, * 

{3) Message}’ du petit credit, January, 1915, N° 3-4, N° 42, 1915. 

{4) Message r du petit credit, January 1916, N° 2. 
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In this way it was sought to enable the Zemstvos to take an interest 
once more in agricultural loan facilities as they had done about the year 70 
in the previous century. 

The function of these funds is two -fold : in the first place, to get into 
touch with the individual farmers, workmen, etc. ; in the second place, to 
subsidise other associations, such as cooperative, agrarian societies, com- 
munal peasant associations, and so on. In this latter respect they also among 
other things fulfil the functions of the so-called Loan bank Federations still 
so undeveloped in Russia. 

Their development is shown by the following table : 



Number 

Assets 

and 

Year 

of Zemstvo 

Inabilities 

— 

Funds 

— 


— 

Roubles 

1907 . 

. . IQ 


1909 . 

. . 36 


1912 

. . IO4 

x6.956.500 

I 9 I 3 

. . I48 

44.974.90° 

19x4 . 

. . I96 

65.985.9°° (1) 

S October 1915 

. . 240 (2) 

(To be continued ). 


(x) Rccueil dc donnees siatistiqncs et econo miques, page 467. 
(2) Message y du petit credit, 1915, N° 42. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO COOPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA. 


THE FORMATION OF THE “ WINE-GROWERS’ CENTRE ” AT MENDOZA. — Ann- 
ies de la Socicdad Rural Argentina, Buenos- Aires, November-December 1915, 


The province of Mendoza, as is well known, is the most important 
province in the vine-growing region. According to the data published by 
the General Direction of Statistics, the area under vines in that province at 
the end of 1915 was 70,997 hectares, of which 56,321 were in full bearing, 
9,747 will begin to produce for the next crop, and 4,929 will not be pro- 
ductive until 1917. It is estimated that the next crop of grapes will be 
14,892,500 quintals. 

These figures demonstrate the importance to be attached to the recent 
formation in Mendoza of an association wdiich proposes to represent, defend 
and promote the vine-growdng interests of the locality, and which has adopted 
the name of “ Vine-growlers’ centre 

It will therefore be of interest to our readers to learn the objects aimed 
at by the new association. They are as follows, according to its articles : 

(a) To direct and regulate the vine-growing and wine-making ope- 
rations ; 

(1 b ) To unify the action of the group with a view to obtaining always 
a remunerative yield from the culture of the vine, in order to maintain the 
value of landed property ; 

(c) To represent the vine growers for the defence of their interests, 
even before the courts ; 

(rf) To promote the formation of establishments and associations 
which shall cooperate in iudustiial development and regulate supply ; 

(e) To watch over the proper treatment of the grape in order to en- 
sure the excellence of the product, by prosecuting all defective or fraudulent 
forms of manufacture in and out of the province ; 

(/) To strengthen community of interests among the members and 
encourage them to make use of loan facilities and insurance so as to avoid 
irreparable losses by reason of fires or forced sales ; 

(g) To collaborate with the action of the public authorities with a 
view to furtherance of the spirit of association and the development and 
progress of the industry ; 
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(h) To take such measures as are expedient for restoring the economic 
position of the province, by means of a rational turning to account of the 
vineyards and their products ; 

(i) To stimulate professional cooperation in all operations connected 
with the vine-growing and wine-making industry ; 

(;) To endeavour to improve means of transport. 

While exercising, as stated above, the ample powers vested in it to 
represent the association towards the public authorities or private 
individuals, the Board of Directors of the Centre will be authorised to fix 
the price of grapes, preventing in this way the undercutting wdiich is the 
outcome of competing interests. 


FORMATION OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PRODUCERS. — Anales de la Soei- 
edarl Rural Argentina Year No. 6, Buenos- Aire?, November-Deeember, 1915. 


On the initiative of the Ministry of Agriculture there was recently 
formed in Buenos-Aires a cooperative society of Argentine producers of 
commodities for general consumption such as fruits, vegetables and other 
products of the soil and rural industry. 

The essential object of this new association lies in encouraging the 
production and the commercial dissemination at home and abroad of 
national produce likely to gain a hold of the market by reason of its quan- 
tity, quality and price, the increase of the number of farms and small 
holdings, and the organisation on an extensive footing of institutions of 
this kind already existing in the country or founded hereafter. 

The National Society of Producers will, by every means in its power, 
facilitate direct trade between producers and consumers, its acts being 
always subject to the supervision and checking of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. The society may engage in the following operations : 

(1) Receive in deposit and sell retail and to the highest bidder in 
markets and on the premises at its disposal, the products and articles coming 
direct from the producers. 

(2) To furnish the necessary rooms, on the premises at its disposal, 
for direct sale by the producers or their representative. 

(3) To convey and deliver to the consignee’s premises consignments 
made by producers direct to consumers or retail vendors, and also the goods 
dealt with by the society in the same way. 

(4) To undertake the purchase of the seeds and agricultural imple- 
ments which may be needed by the producers. 

(5) To establish insurance of goods in transit and the use of preser- 
vative means for the produce. 

(6) To encourage the exchange of products between the different 
zones or regions of the country by means of advertisements and repre- 
sentatives in the different localities. 
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(7) To grant credit or advances to its members for a sum propor- 
tional to the amount of the shares subscribed by them or the payments 
made, as well as against delivery of ungathered fruit. 

(8) To consider and deal with such applications as producers may 
address to it in relation to processes and matters connected with farming 
or rural industries. 

All these operations will be conducted in conformity with the provi- 
sions contained in the by-laws and articles of the society. 

The capital is fixed at 250,000 pesos national currency, comprising 
5 series of 2,500 shares of 20 pesos each. 

The net profits left b} T the operations of the society will be distributed 
as follows : 15 % to the Board of Directors and Auditors in proportion 
to their attendance allowances ; 15 % for bonuses and allowances to em- 
ployees ; 45 % to the reserve fund until it equals the capital, and 25 % 
to the members. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has offered its cooperation to this new 
association, and has placed at its disposal the premises and installations 
it possesses for the sale of the produce. 


FRANCE. 


THE SOUTH EASTERN UNION MECHANICAL CULTIVATION ASSOCIATION. — 
From the Bulletin de l’Union du Sud-Est des Syndicats agricoles, March 19x6. 

The South Eastern Union Mechanical Cultivation Association, after 
a thorough comparative examination of the different systems of tractors 
or motor-cultivators at present offered by manufacturers, has just bought 
an American Emerson tractor, built in the works of the Emerson Brantin- 
gham Implement Co. in Illinois, 

This implement can, in soil of average (and even great) tenacity draw 
a three-share plough working to a depth of 18 or 20 centimetres by 90 to 
95 centimetres width. It will in this way plough 30 ares per hour. It in 
point of fact performs the work of at least 8 pairs of oxen with a single man 
and an assistant. 

The South Eastern Mechanical Cultivation Association offers its 
effective help to farmers of the regions on the following conditions : 

(1) Long distance travelling being difficult and expensive, it will 
only be undertaken when one or more farmers or farmer's associations 
guarantee an area to be worked of 5 hectares at least in one and the same 
region. If exceptions are made to this rule in order to allow of demonstra- 
tion, special terms of price will have to be settled. 

(2) The dimensions of the implements and the space it requires to 
turn in (10 metres) forbid the undertaking of work except on lands with 
furrows of 120 metres length at least: and to which access is obtained by 
roads or bridges with not less than 2 y 2 metres width of track. Nevertheless. 
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where it is only a question of a few shorter runs to finish off a piece of land, 
the} r will be carried out as far as is feasible. 

(3) The inclusive contract price for ploughing work to a depth of 
18 to 20 centimetres in soil of average cohesion and on a moderate slope, 
is for the present fixed at 50 francs per hectare, including petrol, oil and 
working staff, the farmer being only called upon to furnish food and lodg- 
ing for the driver ad his assistants and the small work of transport, which 
may be called for to keep the engine provided with petrol, off etc. The 
expense in this case is not heavier than that of animal-drawn ploughs. Tike 
the latter, it is at the present moment heavily surcharged owing to the war, 
the cost of petrol having doubled. If the latter fell, the cost would be re- 
duced. 

In the case of lands specially difficult to work owing to their tenacity 
or any other cause, an additional charge may be made. Lands with excess- 
ive slope must be excluded. The price for subsequent dressing processes, 
such as harrowing, use of the cultivator and sowing, will be fixed subse- 
quently on the basis of experience. The price for deep ploughings and 
subsoil ploughing and trenching will be settled by mutual agreement 
after examining the nature of the soil and subsoil. 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
CONCERNING CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


SPAIN. 


SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF FIEED LABOURERS THROUGH THE AGENCY OF 
THE CATHOEIC AGRICUETURAE UNIONS — Archivo Social , A monthly publica- 
tion issued by the “ Accion Social Popular ”, year VI, No. 115. Barcelona, January 1016. 


At the outset of this work the precarious position of labourers in 
the fields in Spain is placed before the reader. While on the one hand there 
is the hardship and roughness of toil in the fields, exposed to all the incle- 
mencies of the weather, there is on the other the low level of wages paid to 
the labourers. The wage, taking an average of different seasons and loca- 
lities, is 2 pesetas per day ; yet as labourers generally only find employ- 
ment for three-fourths of the year, the average wage earned by them during 
the year is 1 *4 pesetas per day, with which it is almost impossible for them 
to supply the most imperative needs of their homes. 

This is one oi the factors exerting the most direct influence on the growth 
of the exodus from the country to the cities, and emigration to other count- 
ries. Such a position, furthermore, embitters the struggle between labour 
and capital. 

To remedy these evils it is stated in the work under review that it 
would be necessary and desirable for the Catholic Agrarian Organisation 
to be able to direct the movement of association so as to bring about the 
formation of mixed agiicultural unions, consisting: that is, ef employer 
members and labourers, in which unions the last named could forthwith 
find positive advantages to improve their position, present and future. Thus 
these bodies, when formed, include among their objects the following: 

r. To provide for each agricultural labourer proper who is a member 
of the syndicate, an allotment of land proportional to the circumstances 
and conditions of each locality, and which may, at little expense, be culti- 
■ vated by him, with the assistance of the members of his family when he iS' 
at work, with a view to obtaining produce such as wheat, barley, vegetables, 
potatoes etc. required for his home, and pasturage if he has any cattle. 

facilitate the acquisition by labourer members of the ownership 
| ; p,some holding the purchase price of which will be advanced by the union, 
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by means of a loan of the rural loan bank in favour of the purchasing mem- 
ber, secured by mortgage on the pioperty, for a suitable period, in order 
that the interest, which must be as low as possible, and the instalments of 
repayment, shall not entirely absorb the net proceeds which the property 
in question is calculated to yield. On a similar method, the purchase of 
cattle by the labourer member can also be facilitated. 

3. To establish, through the agency of the union, compulsory col- 
lective insurance against old age in favour of its labourer members, by 
arrangement with the National Provident Institute. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


RUSSIA. 


FOREST INSURANCE IN FINLAND. 


(By Baron E F. Wrede). 
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The organisation of forest insurance has for some years been an im- 
portant question in the Northern countries, where the vast forests play a 
predominating part in the national economy. In Norway there was cheat- 
ed n 1911, for this branch of insurance, a special undertaking, which was 
the subject of an article in these pages in September 1913 ; in Sweden a 
similar society was formed in 1915 ; in Finland the “ Sampo Mutual 
Insurance Society introduced this insurance in 1914. 

Below we endeavour to give some information as to the organisation 
of the department of Forest Insurance of the “Sampo” and the first results 
of its operations. 

In order to bring home more effectively the importance of this Finnish 
initiative, we wash in the first place to reproduce some statistical data as to 
the extent and value of forests in Finland and set out briefly what has been 
done by public authorities and private persons with the object of preventing 
the outbreak of fires in the woods. 


§ 1. Area and value of forests in Finland. 

In no European country are the forests so large an area relatively as 
in Finland. According to Mr. Max Endres (Handbuch des Forstpolitik, 
Berlin, 1905, page 6) 20,215,000 hectares, or 63% of the total superficial 
area of the county is covered with forest, while in Bosnia and Sweden 
the two countries coming next in order, ‘the corresponding percentages are 
only 50 and 47,6 

According to the statistics of Finland the total area of the country is 
estimated at 37,360400 hectares, of which 4,167,000 are covered by 
lakes. The extent of waters and State forests was, in 1913, 12,616,566 hec- 
tares divided approximately as follows : fields 12,218 hectares ; grass lands 
and cleared lands 59,356 hectares ; dry forest soil 5,361,547 hectares 
marshes, peat beds, rocks, etc. more or less wooded 6,705,894 hectares ; 
water 477,541 hectares. 

The number of sawn logs, that is to say those having at least a dia- 
meter of thirty centimetres by a length of 1 m. 30, amounted to 92,113,575 
at the 1st January 1914, and the number of logs of smaller size (having 
only 25 to 30 centimetres diameter with the same length), to 62,974, 7^3- 
The State Forest receipts amounted in 1912 to 14,128,774 francs and the 
expenses to 5,361,732 francs. Besides these forests, the State further pos- 
sesses a large number of real properties, consisting for the most part of farms 
which formerly were the residences of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the Finnish army. These properties cover 163,342 hectares of 
good quality forest soil and 37,99 3 hectares of wooded marshy soil. 

As to private forests no such precise particulars are available. In a re- 
port of 1899 — there is no estimate of later date in existence — the " Com- 
mittee of Private Forests ” estimates them at 11,513,030 hectares, of which 
1,800,901 hectares wooded marshy land. These forests belong, some to 
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the clergy, some to communes, and others again to private persons. 
Their management is generally less satisfactoiy than that of State fu- 
rests ; unfortunately there are no data as to the number of wood logs ob- 
tained from them. 

The church farms, which form the residence and in part the income of 
the Lutheran clergy, comprise fairly spacious forest: 188,154 hectares of 
good quality forest soil and 56,861 hectares of marshy soil, peat beds, etc. 

Town communes own nearly 40,000 hectares of forest ; rural communes 
on the contrary possess but little. For some time past however the matter 
of extending communally-owned forests has been taken in hand. 

Companies engaged in the wood industry at present are the proprietors 
of vast forests. According to the calculations of the “ Committee for Land 
settlement ”, these companies, in 1901, owned 572,739 hectares, the major 
portion of which is made up of forests and wooded lands. We may add 
that since then the forest properties of these companies has largely grown. 

Notwithstanding this, the greater portion of private forests belong to 
private individuals. 


* 

* * 

The Finnish forests have always been of very great importance to 
the general economy of the country. To this very day buildings are ge- 
nerally constructed of wood, even in the majority of towns. Wood is also 
used almost exclusively as fuel for heating private houses, factories and 
industrial establishments, and on railways and steamboats. 

Finally it is employed for the construction of instruments of every 
description. Various proprietors consequently derive the greater portion 
of their revenues from forest exploitation, agriculture proper furnishing 
but a very low yield. Indeed except along the coast, the greater portion 
of Finland, with its rigorous climate and unfertile soil, is more adapted to 
forest exploitation than to cultivation. 

It has been attempted to estimate the domestic use of wood in the 
country. According to a recent calculation made by Mr. I. Lassila, this 
consumption reaches the considerable figure of 25 f> million cubic metres 
per year, exclusive of city consumption. 

From the middle of the last century, above all after 1870, the exporta- 
tion of forest products of every description was begun, and at the present 
time the.se products constitute the principal article of export of the country. 
In 1913, indeed, the value of timber and worked wood exported amounted 
to 227,339,000 francs, being 56,58 % of the total exports. The value of 
the cellulose, paper and cardboard exported in the same year reached 
71,273,000 francs, being 17,74 % of the total figure of exports. 

We may add that according the official statistics the number of saw 
mills and clog factories was, in 19x2, 595. They engaged 25,660 workmen 
and their output totalled 130,193,200 francs. 

The saw mills turned out 36,026,400 logs, of a total value of 90,597,600 
francs ; 45 wood pulp factories employe^ 3,172 workmen and produced 
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19,546,900 francs worth of wood pulp ; to these must be added 17 cellulose 
factories with 2,465 workmen and 22,177,000 francs value of output ; 26 
paper mills with 4,679 workmen and an output representing 50,828,300 irs. 
20 tar factories and w r ood distilleries, of less importance, converting 220,110 
francs w r orth of raw material into 508,000 francs of products. 


§ 2. Preventive measures against forest fires. 

The above figures show clearly that forests play an absolutely pre- 
dominating part in the general economy of Finland. 

Nevertheless a certain danger always threatens private forests, owing 
to the fact that each owner is entitled to work according to his own fancy 
almost. Moreover it has frequently happened that small landed proprietors 
have sold vast forests at a very low price to companies which have started 
a perfectly' ruthless exploitation. These facts have attracted attention, 
and have given rise to several parliament bills aiming at restricting the 
liberty of forest working ; unfortunately none of these bills has gone through 
hitherto. 

With regard to the risk of fire, Professor Cajender thinks it so frequent 
that, according to him, there are few forest territories in Finland which have 
been spared 'by fire. (1) He points out by way of example that in 1868, 
1883, and 1894 64,501, 54,223, and 67,563 hectares of forest estates were 
ravaged by fire. In 1912 the fires in these forests reached the number of 
127, ravaging 2,448 hectares and causing 67,893 francs worth of damage. 

One of the principal causes of the frequency of fires is the practice of 
peat burning formerly carried on throughout the country, and continued 
even in our time, though on a rather small scale, in the provinces of Karelia 
and Savolax (in the eastern part of the country). Therefore the forest law 
of 1S86 forbade this practice in pine forests, and hardly allows it at all except 
on peat beds, marshy lands, etc. It is also prohibited to light fires in the 
forests without the consent of the forest owner, and this consent even is not 
valid in times of drought or high wind. 

Besides these preventive measures, the law further enacts that in case 
of fire, neighbours are compelled to afford aid, and if the fire assumes con- 
siderable proportions, the administrative authorities and the officers of the 
public forest department are entitled to requisition the assistance of one 
man in each house of the canton where the fire has broken out. The law 
also authorises cantonal authorities to appoint a permanent chief for this 
possible work of rescue, when it arises. 

The forest company Tapio” on its part is carrying on propaganda 
with a view to inducing the cantons to publish regulations with the object 
of preventing or extinguishing forest fires. All these measures however 
require to be supplemented by insurance. 


(i) Cajaxder, A. K : Forets et economic forestidre en general. In the “ Atlas tie Finland* 
1910”, Helsingfors 1911, Page 4. 
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In 1911 the Central Federation of the Agricultural Societies of Finland 
discussed the possibility of introducing this insurance in the country ; 
later on the Association of Saw Mill Owners took up the question ; finally 
the “ Sampo ” Mutual Insurance Society undertook to cover this risk from 
the 15th June 1914. 


§ 3. Organisation of the forest insurance department 

IN THE “ SAMPO ” SOCIETY. 

The “ Sampo” has, for the most part, in organising its department 
of forest insurance modelled itself upon German example. This company 
accepts insurance of : 

1 j young forest stands and trees of small size not exceeding 5 metres 
in height and m. 0.125 diameter ; 

2) forest stands which have reached a workable age ; 

3) the felled wood still lying on the site where felled (timber, poles, 
wood fuel, etc.). 

The insurance may likewise, for stands below the age of fifteen years, 
include the costs of organisation of the plants intended to replace those 
destroyed by fire. 

I11 Norway, where forest insurance has been practised since 1911, it 
extends to root stocks and surface cover. In Finland there has been, up to 
now, some hesitancy as to making this extension, owing to the well known 
difficulties of assessing the damage. On the other hand, while the 
Norwegian company does not insure trees which have reached a workable 
age, the “ Sampo” as we have seen, does carry on this insurance. 

As a general rule the insured must include in his contract the whole 
of the forest domain of any property. Nevertheless certain exceptions, 
amounting to up to 50 % of the total area, may be made with the consent 
of the Board of the Company. 

The Company in case of fire only makes good three fourths of the loss, 
whatever the amount of the risk covered, and the insured is prohibited from 
entering into a new contract to cover the balance of the risk. It is thought in 
this way to induce the owners of forests to take all necessary measures to 
prevent the outbreak of fire, or at any rate to hinder its spread. 

The Company makes good all damage due to a fire, either directly or 
indirectly, as a result of the steps taken with a view to extinction of the fire. 
The root stocks and soil cover are not included in the insurance, and the 
expenses incurred by the insured in extinguishing the fire are not refunded. 
Excluded likewise are risks of war or riot, and earthquake. The disturbance 
of organisation is also not included. 

As the risks vary greatly from year to year, the contracts cannot be 
made for less than five years, except the accessory contracts relating to the 
felled crops left lying on their site (timber, poles, wood fuel, etc.). - 

All proposals of insurance must be made in writing on a special form. 
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The insured is bound to answer all the questions put to him by the Com- 
pany. He must in particular declare : 

i) Whether he is the owner of the forest he wishes to insure ; if this 
is not so, he must state the name of the owner and the time for which he is 
in possession ; 

(2) whether the enjoyment of his right of ownership is subject to any 
limitation ; 

(3) whether there are, within a distance of 50 metres from the forest, 
industrial establishments, forges, coal mines or other establishments calcul- 
ated to increase the risk ; 

(4) whether there is a railway within 100 metres from the forest ; 

(5) whether the forest is already insured with another company. 

The insured is bound to give notice in writing to the Company of any 

modification in the conditions of his forest working likely to increase or 
reduce its risk. The insurance premiums may be altered in accordance with 
the particulars thus notified. 

In addition to an entrance fee amounting to 0. fr. 05 % of the crop stand 
capital insured, members pay annual premiums, the amount of which will 
be shown below, and, the case arising, extra premium calls, limited however 
to three times the normal annual premium. 

The insured is bound to take all desirable measures against fire. In 
case of fire he must give notice immediately in writing to the company as to 
the nature of the damage and the approximate amount of the loss and 
within 30 days he must file a detailed claim for indemnification with precise 
particulars as to the area damaged, the amount of the loss, the cause of the 
fire, etc. This claim must bear the attestation of an agent of the society 
or two known persons. The company may cause oath, as in law, to be put 
to the assured in reference to the accuracy of the particulars furnished by 
him. Each of the two parties may likewise require the other to accept arbi- 
tration carried out by two special assessors, who may add a third to their 
number should they be unable to agree. Fires not occasioning a loss ex- 
ceeding 50 fr. cannot form the subject of a claim. Furthermore, the insurance 
cannot result in the realisation of a profit by the insured, and therefore the 
company takes as the basis of its indemnity the reduction in value under- 
gone by the forest after the fire. This reduction in value is arrived at as 
follows : 

(1} for standing wood of a workable age, the value of the lost timber 
is estimated according to current prices. For these forests, the company 
has fixed the following average values per hectare ; 


Age up to. 

Southern parts 
of the country 

Central parts 
of the country 

Northern parts? 
of the country 

60 years 

500 

francs 

350 

francs 

250 

francs 

80 )) 

700 

» 

550 

» 

400 

» 

100 « 

850 

>> 

700 

» 

500 

n 

120 )> 

1,000 

» 

850 

» 

600 

1 )) 
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_ (2) For young stands there is taken as the basis the future value, 
less discount at the rate of forest capitalisation, with a maximum of 200 
francs per hectare. 

(3) For the seedlings and plantations the assured is indemnified for 
his expenses of cultivation plus the normal revenue of the plantation reck- 
oned at the rate of forest capitalisation and reduced by the amount of 
actual receipts if any. The costs of cultivation must not exceed 50 francs 
per hectare. 

(4) For felled forest crops, there is taken as the basis the price of the 
wood lost, including the labour employed in felling. 

The articles of the “ Sampo 55 society also provide for cases of lapse and 
contain provisions guaranteeing the rights of mortgagees. 

At present the annual premiums are fixed at the following rates 
per cent : 
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There are considered as organised or managed forests those which are 
placed under the regular supervision of a qualified forester, or the owner of 
which is a member of a forestry association. 

In those districts where the risk is greater, the society increases the 
ordinary premium to an extent which is usually 5 %, but at times amounts 
to 10 and even 13 %, and in three cases even to 20 %. 

If, within 50 metres from the forest, there are industrial establishments, 
forges, collieries or places of storage of inflammable materials, an addi- 
tional premium of 10 to 15 % is charged ; also the presence of a railway 
within one hundred metres gives rise to an extra premiutn of 15 to 25 %. 
Finally the premium is surcharged 30 % when the insurance only covers 
part of the risk. 


5 
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4. Survey of the first resuets of the operations 

OF THE " SAMPO” SOCIETY. 


The first annual accounts of the scciethy are of great interest, although 
it is premature to draw any conclusion therefrom. 

From the 15th J une 1914 to the end of the year, the amount of the risks 
insured by the company totalled 37,722,000 francs ; the entrance fees 
amounted to 18,761 francs and the premiums to 40,447 francs. The claims, 
numbering 19, aggregated 14,380 francs. 

The profit and loss account of the society at 1st January 1915 appears 
as follows : 

Profits and losses (in francs ). 


Receipts Expenditure 

Premiums and entrance Claims paid .... 14,380.44 

fees 39,308.27 Commission .... 2,849.53 

Interest on arrears. . . 151.23 Administrative ex- 
penses 7,814.09 

Profit 34,415,44 


59 * 549-50 
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It will be observed that the administrative expenses are relatively low. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that the forest insurance department has been 
able to benefit by the organisation of the other departments of the society. 
In accordance with the provisions of the articles, the amount of the entrance 
fees has been carried to the reserve fund, and 13,000 francs have been 
appropriated to redemption of installation costs. 

The balance sheet at 1st. January 1915 is made out as follows : 


Assets Usabilities 

Capital 24,500 francs Toans 3,084.56 francs 


Installation . . . 13,000 » Profit balance of fi- 
nancial year 1914. 34,415.44 » 


37 * 5 °° .» 37 * 5 °° » 

According to the particulars kindly placed at our disposal by the Board 
of the “ Sampo ,J , the second financial year of the company shows fresh 
progress. At the 1st September 1915, the risks insured covered 400,000 
hectares, of a declared value of 66,400,000 francs and distributed over 1,100 
contracts. 

W/e may add that at present the “ Sampo ” is the only company carry- 
ing on forest insurance in Finland. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 


AGRICULTURE AND FIRE INSURANCE IN WAR TIME. — According to La me agn- 
cole of Sth January 1916. 

The position in which the war has placed those insured against fire 
raises delicate problems. They have been met as follows, as the result of 
an arrangement between the president of the Committee of general Fire 
Insurance Interests and the president of the Association of French Industry 
and Agriculture. 

It was agreed that the position of mobilised persons and insured per- 
sons, particularly those in the invaded regions, should be determined as 
follows : 

Non-payment of Premiums. The non-payment of premiums shall in 
no case entail forfeiture of the rights of the assured during the entire period 
of hostilities. 

Risks destroyed, disappeared or reduced by act of war. The following 
four cases contemplate only the assured in the invaded regions. 

1st case. The premium is entirely refunded when it has been paid 
after the destruction or complete disappearance of the risks prior to its 
falling due. 

2nd case. When the destruction or complete disappearance is 
subsequent to the payment of the premium, the company shall refund as 
many times one-twelfth of the premium as there were entire months re- 
maining to run, at the time of destruction or disappearance, until the expiry 
of the period for which the premium had been paid. 

yd case . When the destruction or complete disappearance takes 
place after the due date but before the payment of the premium, the company 
shall only require the payment of as many times one-twelfth of the premium 
as correspond to the number of months elapsed between the maturity of 
the premium and the destruction or disappearance of the risk, any fraction 
of a month being reckoned as a complete month. 

4 th case. In the event of partial destruction or disappearance, 
whatever the value of the part destroyed or disappeared, the cancellation 
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or splitting tip into fractions of the premium is calculated on the foregoing 
bases, in proportion to the reduction of the capital insured. This reduction 
is recorded by a memorandum stipulating that it is not a definitive re- 
duction but a partial suspension. On the date of partial or complete 
restoration of the risk the assured is, on the other hand, bound to declare the 
extent of the restoration of the risk immediately to the company and to 
require from the latter the completion of his insurance. 

For additional insurance against the risk of suspension of business, 
the companies follow the same rules as in the insurance of material risks. 

The cases spe cifi ed above, whether destruction or complete or partial 
disappearance is in question, never give rise to cancellation of the insurance 
but only to its total or partial suspension. 

Idleness or suspension of operations owing to war. — When a risk is 
insured against stoppage of work, the special premium in respect thereof 
will be charged according to the rules laid down above for assessing the fire 
risk premium. 


RUSSIA. 


LIVESTOCK INSURANCE IN RUSSIA. — Messager des Finances, tie V Industrie et du Com- 
merce, N° 48, 6th. December 1915. 

The first livestock insurance society was formed in Russia in 1839 by 
private initiative. It was a mutual society, the capital of which was made 
up exclusively of the insurance premiums collected. It ceased to exist 
in 1858. 

The "First Russian Livestock Insurance Society”, founded in 1876, 
lasted only one year. Two other mutual insurance societies, founded in 
1882, the " Russian Society ” and the " Moscow Society ”, had a life of 
five and two years respectively. 

Livestock insurance was undertaken by the Zemstvos about 1880 but 
without any great results, by reason either of the financial difficulties or, 
mainly, in consequence of obstacles of a technical nature inherent to the or- 
ganisation. In 1912 there was founded the “ First Russian Mutual 
Livestock Insurance Society with a capital of 500.000 roubles. Its 
programme, as set out in its articles, is a very extensive one : the 
insurance of livestock against death, application of a differential tariff, 
formation of a special “ veterinary ” capital, intended for sanitary 
inspection, etc. This society opened agencies almost throughout European 
Russia. 

The following data are available as to the operations which it effected : 
from the ist June 1912 to the 1st March 1915 (that is, in the course of 
neatly three years) it insured 46,798 head of big cattle and 83,329 horses 
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for a value of roubles 14,078,922. The premiums received during that 
same period amounted to 646,022 roubles, and the claims paid to cattle 
owners to 48,000 roubles. 

The society, widening its operations, has entered upon an examina- 
tion of the statistical data collected and the preparation of a new tariff 
based on experience. The society is likewise studying the question of the 
insurance of herds as a whole and the insurance of cattle destined for the 
butcher. Recently it likewise endeavoured to directthe attention of coop- 
erative associations to the problem of insurance in order to obtain their 
collaboration. 




Part III: Credit 


AUSTRIA. 

t 

PROVINCIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR MORTGAGE ADVANCES 
AT THE 31st DECEMBER 1913. 


SOURCES ; 

Compass, Finanzielles Jahrbuch fur Ocserreich-Ungam 1015 (Financial Year Book for Austria- 
Hungary 1915), Vienna, Ed. Compass, HJ15. 

Braf (Dr. Albiu) : Der lane hvir t schaf tliche Hypothekaikredit in Oesterreich walirend cler letz- 
ten funfzig Jahre (Agricultural financial facilities against mortgage security in Austria 
during the past fifty years) Vienna, Moritz Perles, 1899. 

Hattimberg (Ritter von Josef) : Referat betreffend die Frage dcr Hypothekarentschuldung 
(Report on the problem of relief of the mortgage debt), Vienna, \V. Frick, 1903. 

Mully von oppenried (Prof. Robert) : Die Hvpothekaranstalten in Deutschland und Oester- 
reich- Ungarn (Mortgage loan institutions in Germany and Austria-Hungary), Vienna, 
Holder, 1911. 


§ i. Organisation. 

The provincial Institutions which provide facilities for advances 
against mortgage security have been founded by the administrations of the 
provinces, and may be subdivided into two categories : tf provincial hypo- 
thecary (1) Institutes ” (Eandeshypothekenanstalten) and “ provincial hy- 
pothecary Banks 7 ' (Eandesbanken) . 

The two categories have the feature in common that they are public 
institutions, and do not attempt to realise any gain or carry out any specula- 
tion. Both the Institutes and the Banks are intended to meet the demands 


(1) The reader will no doubt have in mind the distinction between « mortgage » and « hy- 
pothecation » : by the former, title and possession pass out of tlid owner’s hands, by the latter 
they do not, with resulting difference in legal position. 
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for financial facilities on the security of property, both in town and country. 
While however the majority oi the provincial hypothecary Institutes en- 
gage exclusively in making advances on the security of property, prefer- 
ably rural property, some provincial hypothecary Banks have a much wider 
sphere of activity, and while carrying on operations of town and rural hy- 
pothecary advances, grant loans to provinces and communes, to railway 
companies, loans for purposes of improvements, loans against pledges depo- 
sited etc. It should however be noted that some provincial hypothecary 
Institutes grant loans to communes (for instance that of Lower Austria) 
and that there is one Bank *which only grants rural and town loans on the 
security of property (hypothecary Bank of Vorarlberg). The character 
of these institutions as establishments of public utility, which entails the 
exclusion of all speculative business, is enforced in the provisions of their 
bye-law T s. For this reason the same rate of interest is fixed for the land 
bonds and the corresponding loans. The expenses of management are co- 
vered by the payment of a very low percentage on the principal outstand- 
ing ; sometimes nothing is required in this respect from the borrowers 
when the reserve fund has reached a certain amount, or else the percentage 
payable is limited, in the case of small landowners ; the establishment it- 
self effects registration of the loan in the land register against mere repay- 
ment of its out-of-pocket expenses, if the borrower is poor etc. 

Among these institutions, one remarkable for its peculiar organisa- 
tion is the “Land Loan Society of Galicia” (Galizischer Boden-Kredit- 
Verein), constituted in the form of a cooperative society on the model of 
the Landschaften, and made up of big landed proprietors. It only lends 
to its members by issuing 4 % land bonds redeemable by instalments in 
41 or 56 years. In addition there is a compulsory payment of % to 1 % 
for costs of management. The land bonds are secured not only by the hy- 
pothecated property but also by the reserve funds of the establishment and, 
subordinately, by the borrowers. In addition to the amount of the loan, 
there is entered in the land register a sum equal to 5 % of that amount as 
collateral security. The members of the society' are jointly and severally 
liable to third parties. The “ Galician land Loan Society” was founded on 
the initiative of the provincial representative of Galicia, and must be regard- 
ed as a provincial institution. 

The provincial hypothecary advance institutes are governed by a board 
of directors (curatorium), by the management and a tody of special employ- 
ees under the supervision of the provincial commissions, and the high sur- 
veillance of the provincial Diet. The Board of Directors and the Manager 
are generally appointed by the provincial Diet. The powers of the Man- 
ager are not very extensive ; on the other hand, the directing Boad deals 
with and resolves upon all business of any importance. The supervision 
exercised by the officers of the provincial administration is very active and 
is subject to strict rules. The approval of the provincial commission is re- 
quired for the grant of loans exceeding a certain amount. 

The provincial hypothecary advance institutions are, for the rest, 
organised in a thoroughly commercial way in conformity with the methods 
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adopted in banking houses. The costs of management are covered by a 
small percentage paid by the borrowers. It is generally 3 / 4 % on the out- 
standing capital, in the case of loans granted to small landowners, and % % 
for the othei loans secured on props rty. Nevertheless, the proportion va- 
ries according to the establishment. The provincial hypothecary advance 
institutes are bound to form a reserve fund. The maximum amount of 
this fund is sometimes determined but in other cases unlimited. The fund 
itself is formed with the savings and profits of the undertaking arising from 
the investment of the cash surpluses and from unexpended receipts. 

The Galizisther Boden-Kredit-Verein” puts y 2 % or 1% of the a - 
mount of the loan to the reseive fund. The “ Provincial Bank of Bohe- 
mia ” forms a reserve fund to an amount equal to 50 % of the hypothe- 
cation bonds it has issued; the suiplus is used for the redemption of these 
bonds. 

The object of the reserve fund is : a) to meet payments temporarily and 
cover losses if any ; b) to allow borrowers facilities for the payment of the 
annuities, in case of crop failure due to the effe cts of bad weather ; c) to pro- 
mote the redemption of the land bonds oi the Bank ; d) to form with the 
surplus, premiums for bonds participating in premium drawings or to be 
used foi purposes of public utility 5 ", as the Ditt may- decide. 

The provincial hypothecary^ Institute of the Tyrol employs the surplus 
of the reserve fund in favour of its hypothecation debtors. 

The reserve fund must be invested in trustes stocks or deposited sub- 
ject to short notice in trustworthy savings banks or financial establishments; 
it may? likewise be devoted to advances on trustee securities. It can never 
be used for current business. 

It should be noted that the provincial administration collaterally 
guarantees the liabilities contracted by these institutes. 

Several provinces have also endowed their respective institutes with a 
foundation capital, or have advanced considerable sums to them, 

One of the principal objects of the provincial institutes and the pro- 
vincial hypothecation loan banks relatively to agriculture is not so much to 
grant new leans as to convert the already existing high interest loans on 
the security of property mto redeemable hypothecary loans at akwer rate 
of interest. This operation tends gradually to relieve the encumbrances on 
landed property. That is the point of view from which these establishments 
must be considered, not that of the higher or lawyer amount of turnover. 
Their sphere of activity chiefly comprises small and medium holders who 
would be otherwise at the mercy of private capitalists ; for as the loans grant- 
ed to these classes of land holders are relatively inconsiderable in amount, 
the other land loan undertakings which endeavoui to realise profits need 
not bother about them. 

The lender (the provincial institutes and hypothecary banks) is unable 
except in certain cases to call in the hypothecary loans granted, but they 
may be repaid at any time by the borrower without any premium, These 
advances on property are not conditional on a given mode of use of the mo- 
ney, and the debtors are not subject to the supervision of the provincial 
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institutes in that respect. Nevertheless in the case of loans for land im- 
provements the grant is conditional. 

The loans bear fixed interest during their entire currency and are usually 
issued in the form of land bonds. The hypothecary Bank of Bohemia 
alone pays the amount in cash. The grant of the loan in land bonds may be 
made in two ways : d) the borrower, by a danse in the deed of loan, autho- 
rises the institution to sell for his account on the stock exchange the land 
bonds corresponding to the loan which he has contracted, and to hand him 
the proceeds or the sale ; b) the institute hands the borrower the said bonds 
and does not sell them for his account except at his explicit request. The 
former method is the more usual. 

The aggregate amount of the land bonds must not exceed that of exist- 
ing loans. They are on the market in the form of 3 % 4 and 4 ]/% % se- 
curities in circulation for an unlimited period, or else they are repaid by 
drawings in 36, 38, 41, 42 y 2 , 51 54 l A > 56, 5 7 > 57 V * 59 01 60 years. 

Tand bonds are secured not only on the property hypothecated 
but are also guaranteed by the administration as we have already stated ; 
they on the one hand enable the hypothecary institutes to obtain the ne- 
cessary financial resources ; on the other hand they form a useful and safe 
investment for trustee funds. As and when the loans are repaid the hypo- 
thecary institutes redeem and cancel the bonds in circulation to a corre- 
sponding value. The rate of interest on the loans must be equal to that 
of the land bonds and the communal bonds ; similarly, the interest on the 
amount of the bonds must be specified in the same currency. Interest is 
payable quarter!}' in advance. 

The provincial hypothecary loan institutes, except the provincial 
Bank of Bohemia, compel their debtors to repay the loan they have con- 
tracted by paying in, over and above the interest, an instalment of repay- 
ment equal to % or 1 % the capital. 

The provincial hypothecary loan institutions have particularly concern- 
ed themselves from the commencement of their operations, with the con- 
version of hypothecary loans of high rates of interest into repayable loans 
at a lower interest. This is one of the principal and most useful functions 
of these institutions. 

These establishments grant loans from a minimum amount of 200, 
400, 600 or 1000 crowns upwards 1) on lands provided they are situate in the 
territory of the province and appear in the land register ; 2) on buildings en- 
tered in the land register and situate in communes comprising one or more 
villages (that is to say not on isolated constructions), whether or not these 
constructions are subject to the buildings tax. If the buildings are used 
exclusively or chiefly for industrial purposes, the institutes do not grant 
loans on their security. The same is the case with real properties not sub- 
ject to distraint, such as theatres, mines and bridges ; properties in trust 
can only be hypothecated up to %rd of their value, which is also true of 
real properties the substantia of which cannot be distrained upon. 

The “ Galicia land loan Society ” the “Galician Provincial Bank” and 
the “Provincial Bank of Bohemia" fix as the maximum limit of the loan 
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one half the value of the property. The other institutions lend on the 
lands up to 2 / 3 , and on buildings up to % of the estimated value ; or else 
on fields, gardens, grass lands and pasturages up to 2 / 3 , and on torests and 
vineyards up to % of their value, reckoned according to the yield ; on hou- 
ses situate in small villages up to V3, and on those in hamlets and towns 
up to one halt 01 their estimated value or the yield value. 

The provincial hypothecary Institute of Tower Austria, the Tand loan 
Institute of the kingdom of Dalmatia and the Hypothecary Bank of Vorarl- 
berg also grant loans without making a valuation of the property ; in order 
to do this they take as the basis of the loan the land survey value of the 
land ; and they add % of the insured value of the buildings. 

Generally it may be stated that the average amount oi the loans 
granted by all the institutions is slightly below one half the value of the 
real property security. 

As regards the valuation of the property, we may note that the provin- 
cial hypothecary Doan Insitutions consider as the land survey value the net 
revenue according to the land survey multiplied by 20 (Istria, Upper and 
Tower Austria, Carinthia and Dalmatia); it is multiplied by 24 or 20 accord- 
ing as the wooded portion is or is not the most considerable (Bohemia) , or 
finally it is multiplied by 25 or 20 respectively according as the wooded portion 
is or is not the greater. This value is taken as the basis. If the property 
is of great value, a direct valuation is carried out. The “ Tand Toan So- 
ciety of Galicia ” determines in two ways, at the choice of the borrower, 
the value of the properties borrowed on : 1) by taking as the basis the land 
tax and multiplying it by 100 or 200 according to the opinion of the direc- 
tors' board ; 2) by a direct valuation made by two sworn surveyors. The 
" Hypothecary Bank of Bohemia ” fixes the value of the property to be pledg- 
ed by taking into account the land tax nultiplied by 100, the contract of 
purchase, the current purchase price for land in the locality, the letting 
rent, reports of Court surveyors, the opinion of trustworthy persons, and, in 
the case of small holdings, the opinion of the corresponding branch of the 
Bank. By way of exception the Bank has a valuation of the properties 
made by its employees, but only on the application and at the expense of 
the applicant for a loan. The “ Hypothecary Institute of Tower Austria ” 
and the ff Hypothecary Bank of Vorarlberg” sustain the cost of surveys 
made by their employees, in the case of loans on rural properties. 

The State confers on the land bonds of hypothecary loan institutions 
the rank of trustee securities. It also grants some favours of a fiscal cha- 
racter but of no great importance, these institutions being subject to taxa- 
tion like the other loan establishments. Nevertheless some institutions 
enjoy real privilege, such as exemption from stamp duty on all deeds, re- 
ceipts, etc. (Tand loan Society of Galicia), authority to exercise distress 
against debtors in arrears without previous summons or proceedings (Hy- 
pothecary Bank of Bohemia), and authority to recover the annuities and 
interest in arrears by causing distraint to be levied by the public authori- 
ties (Provincial Bank of Galicia). 

In order still further to increase the utility of the provincial hypothe- 
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cary Loan Institutions they must be in close contact with the agricultural 
population. They therefore endeavour to get into touch with agricultu- 
ral organisations, either through the agency of the provincial councils of 
agriculture and the central Federations of cooperative societies or through 
that of agricultural associations and the Raiffeisen Societies. It is the 
Raiffeisen Societies which are best adapted to serve as a connecting link 
between these institutions and the rural population. 


§ 2. Amount or eoans on the security or property granted 

BY THE HYPOTHECARY EGAN INSTITUTIONS AT THE 3IST DECEMBER I913. 

1) The Provincial Hypothecary Loan Institute for Lower Austria (Nie- 
derosterreichische Landes-Hypothekenanstalt) had outstanding at the 31st 
December 1913 Crowns 411,532,000 of secured loans. In 1912 the amount 
of the loans seemed on property was Cr. 403,069,000, in 1911 Cr. 398,856,000. 
The Institute in question was founded in 1889 by the provincial Diet of 
Lower Austria and has its seat at Vienna. 

2) The Hypothecary Bank of Yorarlbeig (Hypothekenbank des Landes 
Vorarlberg), founded in 1899 at Bregenz by the provincial Diet of Vorarl- 
berg, showed at the 31st December 1913 a total of loans on the security of 
property of Cr. 17,609,338, against Cr. 17,651,934 granted in 1912. 

3) The Hypothecary Bank of the Mar gr aviate of Moravia (Hypotheken- 
bank der Markgrafschaft Mahren), founded at Briinn in 1876 by the provin- 
cial Diet of Moravia, held on the 31st December 1913 a total of hypotheca- 
tions of Cr. 177,350,000 as against Cr. 170,764,000 in 1912 and Cr. 
168,020,000 in 1911. 

4) The Provincial Bank of Bnkovina (Bukovinaer Landesbank), 
founded in 1900 at Czernowiz by the provincial Diet of Bnkovina, closed its 
financial year 1913 with Cr. 23,036,364 of hypothecary loans. 

The amount of the hypothecations possessed by this institute during 
the preceding period (1908-1912) fluctuated between 20 and 23 million 
crowns, 

5) The provincial Hypothecary Loan Institute of the princely County 
of Gorizia and Gradisca (Landes-Hypothekar-Kredit-Anstalt der feefurste- 
ten Grafschaft von Gorz und Gradiska), founded at Gorizia in 1903 by the 
provincial representatives on a resolution of the Diet dated the 29th January 
1901, shows in its balance sheet as at 31st December 19x3 a total of loans 
on the security of property of Cr. 18,762,285, as against Cr. 18,338,121 in 
1912, The loans granted by this institution have undergone a considerable 
increase in the course of latter years ; they amounted to 9.6 millions in 1908, 
10.3 in 1909 and 12.3 in 1910. From 1910101913 the increase was there- 
fore V 3 . 

6) The Provincial Hypothecary Loan Institute of the Tyrol (Tiroli- 
sche Landes-Hypotheken-Anstalt) was founded at Innsbruk in 1901 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Diet of the Tyrol dated the X2th and 15th 
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February 1898, sanctioned on the 22nd March 1899. The amount of the 
advances secured on property by this institute at the 31st December 1913 
was Cr. 71*, 823,858, against Cr. 68,910,228 in 1912* 

The loans granted by this establishment likewise have considerably 
increased during the last few years ; they totalled in 1908 Cr. 46,400,000, 
in 1909 Cr. 53,300,000, and in 1910 Cr. 58,900,000. 

7) The Provincial Hypothecary Institute of Carinthia (Karntnerische 
Landes-Hypothekenanstalt) , founded at Klagenfurt in 1896 by the provin- 
cial Diet of Carinthia, showed at the 31st December 1913 Cr. 18,221,394 of 
loans secured in property as against Cr. 17,343,291 in 1912. The increase 
of the hypothecary loans granted by this establishment during the last few 
years has also been considerable. 

8) The Land Loan Society of Galicia ( Galizischer- Boden- Kredit- V e- 
rein) was founded at Leopoli in 1841 by the representatives of the states 
forming part of the province. The following is the amount of the secured 
loans granted by this society during the financial year 1911-1913 ; 

31st December 1911 Cr. 249,135,200 

» » 1912 » 252,081,800 

» » i9 I 3 » 260,843,195 

9) The Provincial Bank of the Kingdom of Galicia and Lodomiria 
with the Grand Duchy of Gracow (Landesbank des K6nigreisch.es Galizien 
und Todomirien mit dem Grossherzogtum Kiakau) was founded at Leo- 
poli in 1 883 by the provincial Diet of Galicia. The amount of the advan- 
ces secured on property by this Bank was at the 31st December 1913 Cr. 
211,260,000, against 212,035,000 in 1912 and Cr. 202,003,000 in 1911. 

10) The Provincial Hypothecary Institute of Upper Austria (Ober- 
osterreichische Landeshypothekenanstalt) with its seat at Linz was found- 
ed by the Diet of Upper Austria in 1890. The following was the amount 
of its secured advances during the period 1911-1913 : 

31st December 1911 . * Cr. 45,890,700 

» » 1912 . * » 46,411,000 

» » 1913 ....... » 46,624,000 

11) The Land Loan Institute of the Margraviate of Istria (Boden- 
kredit-Anstalt der Markgrafschaft Istrien) was founded at Parenzo in 1811 
by the representatives of the provinces of Istria. The following is the a - 
mount of the secured loans granted by this establishment during the period 
1911-1913 ; 

31st December 1911 Cr. 25,115,600 

» >> 1912 » 29,149,400 

» )) 1913 » 32,193,000 

12) The Hypothecary Bank of the Kingdom of Bohemia (Hypotheken- 
bank des Konigreiches Bohmen), founded at Prague in 1864 by the repre- 
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sentatives of the province of Bohemia, showed in its balance sheet of the 
31st December 1913 Cr. 317,618,371 of loans secured on property. The 
position in regard to secured loans of this* great establishment has under- 
gone no great" alteration during the last 10 years. We may note however 
that since 1910 the amount of the loans on property granted by this Bank has 
slightly declined ; in 1910 for instance their aggregate amount was Cr. 
318,900,000. 

13) The Provincial Bank oj the Kingdom oj Bohemia (Bundesbank des 
Konigreiches Bokmen) was founded at Prague in 1890 by the Diet of the 
kingdom of Bohemia. The secured loans granted by this Bank from 1911 
1913 are as follows : 

31st December 1911 Cr. 7,319,000 

>> rt 1912 » 6,974,000 

J) » I 9 I 3 >5 6,677,000 

In comparison with the previous period the amount of the loans in 
question has shown a constant decline ; they amounted to Cr. 9,013,000 in 
1908, Cr. 7,980,000 in 1909 and Cr. 7,719,000 in 1910. 

14) The Provincial Hypothecary Loan Institute oj Salzburg (Bandes- 
Hypotheken-Anstalt in Salzburg) was founded at Salzburg in 1909 by the 
provincial representation of the Duchy of Salzburg. At the 31st December 
1913 the amount of the secured loans of this establishment was Cr. 5,812,622. 
During the first year of activity the Institute in question has granted loans 
on property security for a sum of Cr. 1,200,000, and in 1910 for Cr. 3,200,000. 

15) The Austro- Silesian Land Loan Institute (Oesterreichische- 
schlesische Boden-Kredit-Anstalt) was founded at Trappau in 1869 by the 
provincial representatives of Silesia. The following shows the position itf 
loans secured on property during the period 1911-1913 : 

31st December 1911 Cr. 34,500,000 

» » 1912 » 34,818,000 

'> » i9 I 3 » 36,352,000 

16) The Land Loan Institute oj the kingdom oj Dalmatia { Bodenkredit- 
Anstalt des Konigreiches Dalmatien), founded at Zara in 1898 by the Diet 
of the kingdom of Dalmatia, had in its balance sheet at the 31st December 
1913 Cr., 18,609,018 of loans secured on property, against Cr. 17,321,197 
in 1912. During the period 190S-1910 the amount of secured loans of this 
institution varied between 9,8 and 12,8 millions ; the increase therefore 
was considerable. 


* * 


The aggregate amount of the loans on the security of property granted 
by the 16 " Provincial Hypothecary Boan Institutes ” of Austria, was there- 
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fore at the 31st December 1913 Cr. 1,674,324,385 a considerable figure, 
which must however not be regarded as the sole indication of the import- 
ance of these establishments. As a matter of fact, as we have already point- 
ed out, one of the principal objects of the Austrian hypothecary loan banks 
and institutes in respect to agriculture, is not so much to grant new loans 
as to convert already existing loans on property at a high rate of interest 
into smaller loans at a lower rate and capable oj being repaid: this action is 
of the utmost importance since it tends towards a gradual relief of the bur- 
den of debts charged upon landed property. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


DENMARK. 


ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCES ON RURAL, LANDED PROPERTY IN THE DIO- 
CESES OF THE DANISH ISLANDS. — 49de Beretning iil Repraesentantcrne for 
Kreditkassen for Eaudejendoiiime i Ostiferne aflagt af Kreditkassens Direktion for Tide 
fra iste April 1941 til 3ite Marts 1915. 


Tliis association, like the first one considered, is formed of landed pro- 
prietors owning medium rather than small holdings. If we group the 
410 new mortgage loans granted during the year, aggregating 3,472,000 
crowns, according to their amount, we have the following table, 


Amount of loans 

Number 

Total crowns 

From 100 

to 

900 

2 

i,3°° 

1,000 

to 

1,900 

21 

40,600 

2,000 

to 

2,900 

37 

80,700 

3,000 

to 

3>9 00 

50 

162,900 

4,000 

to 

4>9 00 

35 

146,900 

5,000 

to 

5>Q00 

34 

174,300 

6,000 

to 

7>9 00 

56 

365,600 

8,000 

to 

9,900 ..... 

27 

223,900 

10,000 

to 

14,900 

56 

662,800 

15,000 

to 

24,900 

31 

551,000 

25,000 

to 

49>9 00 

23 

732,000 

50,000 

to 

59*543 

6 

330,000 



Total . . . 

410 

3,472,000 


The table shows that while only two loans are under 1000 crowns, 
and only six above 50,000, the majority or about 60% range from 1 to 10,000 
crowns ; yet, considered from the point of view of their amount, these 
latter constitute nearly one-third of the entire sum borrowed. 

On the 31st March 1915, the association had outstanding 12,622 mort- 
gage loans representing 52,717,066 crowns; the average per loan was there- 
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fore 12,099 crowns, that is to sa3 T below that of the first association which 
came under notice. 

The aiticles of the association allow of greater liberality in the granting 
of loans, which may amount to 60 % of the estimated value of the real 
property offered as security. But the bank alwa3 r s prudently keeps be- 
low this maximum limit, and does not, on the average, go be} T ond 45 %. 
Indeed the estimated value of the real property mortgaged was at the above 
mentioned date 440,339,746 crowns, while the total amount of the charges 
on the same property was 198,923,132 crowns. 

Yet it should be noted that in the older mortgages, on which the 
repayment of the principal has been in progress for a greater length of time, 
the proportion drops to about 37,4 % ; while in those of more recent date 
it rises to about 47,9 %. This association is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant as regards area mortgaged, for the total area of the property on 
which loans have been granted is about 27,013 hectares. Comparing 
this figure with that of estimated value of the property itself we have an 
average value of 1630 crowns per hectare, corresponding nearly to the 
average value of Danish rural property. 


DOANS AND ADVANCES ASSOCIATION OF DANDED PROPRIETORS IN THE DIO- 
CESE OF FJEN. — Beretning om Kreditforeningen af Grundejere i Fjens Stift i dens 
55de Regnskabsaar-i April 1814 til 31 Marts 1915 aflagt til Repraesentantskabet den 30 
August 1915. 


The report of this association, unlike those of the associations previously 
brought under notice, distinguishes clearly between the data relating to 
transactions on urban landed property and those relating to rural landed 
property. It shows indeed that at the end of the preceding corporate 
year the institution had outstanding 6,546 mortgages of an original value 
of 48,591,500 crowns and a residual value of 4,498,476 cr. and that during 
the year 1914-15 operations were not very numerous since only 416 new 
loans were effected, to the amount of 4,436,100 cr., of which 133 were for 
1,220,000 cr. in urban districts, and 283 for 2,216,000 cr, in rural districts, 
while in the working year 1912-1913 the loans were 624 for 11,991,100 cr. 
of which 359 for 6,945,400 cr. were effected in the country districts. 

The average amount per loan is 8,260 cr., being higher (9,173 cr.) in 
urban districts, and lower (7,830) in rural districts. Perhaps the difference 
should be ascribed to the greater average value of urban mortgaged lands. 
In fact the average commercial value of the land was 26,535 cr. in urban 
districts, and only 18,290 in rural districts, during the year under review. 

From the report it cannot be ascertained with certainty whether rural 
or city landowners have more frequent recourse to the association, because 
the details of the year's operations are not given ; presumably, however, in 
the early years of the institution, which was founded in 1860, mortgages 


6 
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on real property in town preponderated over country mortgages. Indeed 
the earlier series show a large majority of loans granted to town owners ; 
being 2,023 (as against 916 rural loans), and of almost twice the value (about 
40 millions as against 22 million) . On the other hand in the more recent 
series, dating from 1906 onwards, mortgages on rural property appear 
more numerous (2226 as against 1723) and the property itself is of greater 
value as compared with town property, viz. 36,104,650 cr. as compared 
with 35,496403 or. 

In all, at the end of the corporate year 1914-15, the association had 
outstanding 6,888 mortgage loans, aggregating 51,484,800 cr. original prin- 
cipal and 47,728,373 of principal still to be repaid. Of these loans, 3,746 
amounting to 29,622,100 cr. had been made in the cities, and 3,142, totall- 
ing 21,862,700 in rural centres. 

The rapid growth in the operations of this institution during the last 
five years is brought out by the following table, reproduced from the report : 


Financial 

Original mortgage 
principal 

Mortgage 

principal outstanding 

Reserve funds 

Expenses 

Year 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 

I 9 IQ-II .... 

37,020,800 

34,109,659 

986,351 

59.82 

I 9 II-I 2 .... 

40,861,300 

37,718,115 

1,074,245 

65-54 

1912-13 .... 

45,105,000 

41,779,466 

1,170,310 

68.81 

1913-14. . . . 

48,591,300 

44,984,786 

1,260,849 

74.08 

1914-15 .... 

51,484,800 

47.728,373 

1,340,501 

81.48 


Lastly it is interesting to note that the cost of management is percep- 
tibly greater than in in the associations previously considered, ranging from 
1.5 cr. to 1,5 cr. per thousand crowns of mortgage capital, but in the five 
years under review these expenses show no tendency either to increase or 
diminish. 


* 

* * 

EOAXS AND ADVANCES ASSOCIATION OF RURAL LANDOWNERS IN JUTLAND 
Beretning om KreditToreniiigen af jydske Landgendomsbesicldcre i del 64 Regnskal^aar 
fra 1 April 1914 til 31 Marst 1915 : aflagt af Direktionen til Repraesentskabet . 

On the outbreak of the war this associations was anxious as to the 
resulting effect on its operations because the closing of the Stock Exchanges 
made it impossible to negotiate its bonds in the market, and thus realise 
the amount of the loans granted. The association thereupon made an 
agreement with the Commercial Bank, by which the latter undertook 
to make advances on the best possible terms, on the securities offered by the 
institution. The agreement however led to nothing because although the 
Stock Exchange remained closed, quotations, not official it is true, began to 
be resumed in December. 
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In this way the work of the association continued almost normal. 
It granted 2,296 new mortgage loans of a total of 22,331,600 cr. In 1912 
cases however, the borrowers were persons who had previously had re- 
course to the association, of which they had become members, while the 
number of actual new members was 1,300. 

The report contains interesting particulars as to the mortgages grant- 
ed during the year, which are grouped according to series, rate oi interest, 
area of land mortgaged etc. These data are worthy of special notice, both 
because they refer to the oldest association of this kind in Denmark, which 
during its 64 years of existence, working within narrow boundaries (Jutland) 
has made loans to a total value of nearly 650 millions cr. (nearly 1,000 
million francs), and also because it is a typical Danish hand Doan asso- 
ciation, founded for the purpose of granting financial facilities to owners 
of holdings of medium extent. The data furnished by the report are given 
in the table below ; 



3 % 1 

3 K % j 

4 % 

4 n % | 

Total 

Nnmber of mortgages 

6 

159 

941 

1,190 

2,296 

Hartkom (1) 

21 

523 

2,033 

2,065 

4,641 

f Fields 

182 

7 , 19 ° 

3 °, 93 * 

34,337 

72,640 

Area V Meadows 

in Tonde v 

of I^ancl I ^ Iars ^ es 

58 

1,479 

4,898 

4,534 

10,971 

* — 

134 

598 

805 

1,537 

\ Forests 

I 

538 

1,383 

1,978 

3,890 

Uncultivated lands 

— 

486 

i ,955 

2 805 

5,246 

Total . . . 

241 

9,827 

39 , 765 i 

44,459 

94,292 

Value of buildings insured (a - .) . . 

79 , 77 ° 

2,598,532 

i°,° 5°>254 

10,430,140 

23,158,696 

Commercial value of landed pro- 
perty (a - .) 

242,000 

7,356,300 

29,098,500 

32 , 374 , 5 °° 

69,071,300 

Existing mortgages (cr.) . . 

34 , 7 °° 

999,900 

6,420,400 

4,283,800 

11,730,800 

Amount of loan (cr.) 

105,800 

2,823,800 

8,511,900 

10,890,100 

22,331,600 

Total mortgage debt (cr.) .... 

140, 5°° 

3,823,700 

14,932,390 

15 , 173 , 90 ° 

34,070,490 

Average amount of loan (cr.) . . . 

17.633 

17,804 

9,045 

9,151 

9,774 

Proportion between total mortgage 
debt and value of land % . . 

58.06 

51-98 


46.87 

49-33 


(i) Unit of land measure for purposes of taxation, varying according to the nature of the 
estate. 


The table shows that most of the loans are made at the rate of 4 % % ; 
the number of those at 3 % is small, and they are granted in one district 
alone, in keeping with the special conditions of the locality. 
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The average extent of the lands mortgaged may be calculated at 41 
Tonde of land , i. e. 22.5 hectares, usually arable or grass for grazing 
cattle (about 83,000 T. L. out if 94,000, or about 90 %), and therefore the 
average value per hectare is high, about 1,500 crowns. The buildings 
are worth about one-third of the value of the land. As a rule, the aver- 
age amount of the loans at 4 ° 0 is about 9,000 cr. per loan, while for loans 
at lower interest it rises to 17,000 cr. But taking the loans singly we ob- 
tain the following grouping : 


Amount of loan 
crowns 


Number ot loans 


under 1,500 128 

from 1,500 to 2,500 184 

» 2,500 » 5,000 56S 

» 5,000 )> 10,000 807 

» 10,000 » 15,000. 263 

» 15,000 » 20,000 138 

» 20,000 » 30,000 115 

» 30,000 ,5 ’ 40,000 45 

» 40,000 H 50,000 18 

* 50,000 » 100,000 23 

above 100,000 7 


The majority of the loans (a little more than half) range from 5,000 
to 20,000 crowns, and correspond as above stated, to holdings of the aver- 
age va.ue of from 10,000 to 40,000 crowns, since in the case of this associa- 
tion also it is found that the proportion between the mortgage debt and 
the value of the property is about 50 %, which seems to be invariabl maxi- 
mum limit for all land loan associations in Denmark. 

The Landowners Loan Association of Jutland works almost exclusively 
in the countryside, though in the report the transactions of rural and urban 
districts are not kept separate. 

At the end of the year 1914-1915 its position was prosperous, with 
35,562 members, — who had in all contracted 54,590 loans, amounting to 
437 > 933 > 5 °° cr. — and a reserve fund of 18,522,458 cr. 

Th$ cost of management did not exceed 216,802 cr. i. e. less than 0,5 cr. 
per 1,000 cr. of capital lent, which is a very small proportion. Finally it 
is interesting to observe that in spite of the large amount of the loans grant- 
ed, the association at the end of the financial year had only one single 
holding mortgaged for 4,000 cr. left on its hands, but it was about to be 
sold without loss. 
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LOAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-OWNERS IN COPENHAGEN AND ITS NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. Buricht an (lie Repraesentanienschaft fles Kredit-vereins von Giimdbesilzem in 
Kopenhagcu und Umge^cnd fur das 32 Redlinings jalir, von 1. Januar 1914 bis zmn 
31. Dczcmber 1915. 


We have reserved this institution for the last, because it is a special 
type of loan association diff ering in most respects from those hitherto 
considered. In the first place, it works in a very small area, comprising 
only Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, and its immediate neighbourhood ; 
its functions are therefore definitely limited ; its members are recruited from 
a very restricted class , viz. only the owners of real property in the capital. 
It has therefore a character of its own, which is shown in the value of the 
mortgaged propert}', and the average amount of the loans, and also in the 
nature of its transactions, because the articles allow of loans on the security 
of a second mortgage. The association thus forms a link with the with the 
other group of associations to be described later. 

It is as well to observe straightway however that the loans secured by 
second mortgages are very few; only 40 out of a total of 2,987 existing at the 
close of the financial year, — i. e. rather more than 1 per cent, — w T hile 
their value amounted at the end of 1914 to 2,780 700 cr. out of a total of 
161,189,100 that is, 1.7 %. 

Few associations have been so successfully managed as this : during 
the 32 years of its existence there has not been one ore of loss, and on the 
31st Dec. 1914 (the financial year of this institution begins on the 1st Jan. 
instead of the 1st April in each year) not one holding remained in the pos- 
session of the association. This seems to be due to the great care with which 
the management has surveyed the land offered for mortgage; making a 
rigorous and accurate investigation of each holding every three years. 

Its business has been indeed remarkable in every aspect. Though work- 
ing within a very limited area it has in 32 years granted loans to the value 
of 206,452,400 cr. — nearly 300 millions of francs, making an annual aver- 
age of nearly ten millions of francs. Owing to the nature of the advances, 
repayments have been much more regular than in the other land loan insti- 
tutions we have described, 45,263,300 cr. having been repaid, the mort- 
gage principal amounting on the 31st. Dec, 1914 to 161,189,100 Cr. 

The report unfortunately gives no details of the transactions of the 
last financial year. It merely states that during the year there were 106 
new loans granted, of a total of 5,200,700 cr. but nothing is said of the value 
or the situation of the mortgaged property, or the average amount of the 
loans, etc. 

Still, it is possible to gather more exact details as to the general situa- 
tion of the institution on the 31st Dec. 1914., 

At that date the loans outstanding were 2,987 mortgaged on lands 
of the value of 334,505,236 cr. The average value of the mortgaged land is 
111,987 cr. These figures alone show the different character of the institu- 
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tion, since in associations among small proprietors, we saw that the ave- 
rage value of the mortgaged property was about 5,000 cr. and in the 
others it rose to 30 or 40,000 cr., while the Copenhagen association exceeds 
twice this last average. 

Of course the average amount of the loan is very high, going up to 53,964 
cr., the aggregate of the loans being 161,189,100 cr. But here as in the 
other institutions under consideration, we find that the proportion between 
the total debt on the land (163,545,763 cr. including in this sum the pre- 
existing advances b} r the institution) and the value of the property itself 
always remains below T the 50 % already mentioned. In the present case 
it is 49,9 %. 

The high average value of the holdings, and of the loans upon them has 
produced another result favourable to the institution ; that is the small 
cost of management, which in 1914 was 131,675 cr. i. e. only 0.12 cr. per 
1000 of mortgage capital, the smallest we have hitherto found. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the war does not seem to have 
placed any obstacle in the way of the association, which fact perhaps is 
due to either to its limited sphere of action, or to the circumstance that it 
caters almost exclusively for large estates in a city where in a crisis like the 
present it is easier to realise the bonds issued in the course of loan transac- 
tions. 


EGYPT. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE « CREDIT FONCIER D ’ORIENT * IN 1914.-1015. — I/in- 
fonmtion ; Paris, 7th March 1916. 


The mortgage operations of the Company, which it had been intended 
should extend to the Balkan kingdoms and the Ottoman Empire, have 
remained confined to Egypt. In that country alone has it been able, up 
to now, to make its investments, which amount to more than 31 million 
francs. 

The mortgage loans of the Company cover both rural estates and 
city property. The proportion of each of these two classes is 41,66 % for 
rural advances and 5S.34 % for town advances. Almost the whole of 
them have been effected in the different provinces of bower Egypt, and 
in the towns of Cairo, Alexandria, Tantah, Mansourah, Damietta and Suez. 

In addition the Company has appropriated a sum of nearly 8 million fr. 
for advances to a branch, the Caisse auxiliaire fonder e , whose operations 
supplement the mortgage investments proper of the Company, The 
Caisse auxiliaire fonciere advances loans to the owners of wakouf properties. 
Linder the law of the Koran, the capital in these properties remains in- 
alienable and non-transferable, but the income remains at the disposal of 
the beneficiary and may be made over to third persons. The security for 
the loans effected by hthe Caisse auxiliaire fonder e consists in the transfer 
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of the income, which is effected to it, together with a life insurance. 
In the event of non-payment of the yearly amounts, the Caisse auxiliaire 
fonciere is entitled to demand the sequestration of the property serving as 
security, so that in many cases it is itself authorised to collect the revenue 
and thus obtains a maximum security. Legal precedent is fairly fixed on 
this point. 

The European war has had a noticeable reaction on the economic 
situation of the country. It is well kown that cotton is the principal 
item of production. The two cotton crops for 1912 and 1913, quite 
satisfactory from the point of quantity and price, had brought fairly 
considerable sums into Egypt ; a successful reform of procedure in matters 
of real property had contributed to the termination of disputes pending 
for a long time by expediting the proceedings for expropriation ; finally, 
the execution of a great scheme of drainage, the carefully studied system of 
which was to cover the whole of the north of Egypt, perforce tended to 
enhance Egyptian land very considerable in value. 

The whole of these factors, to which others of minor importance were 
added, placed the Egyptian market on a very healthy footing, so that one 
might justly have anticipated a fresh economic expansion. 

The war of course made all these results doubtful. Towards the lat- 
ter months of 1914, while the cotton crop was deficient, the growers expe- 
rienced insurmountable difficulties in effecting its sale owing to the prices in 
the carrying trade and the stoppage of industry. This led to a collapse 
of prices, by which landed proprietors were hard hit. 

This crisis affected the Credit Fonder d’ Orient in particular; the 
growers and cultivators, who had difficulty in paying their taxes, were 
still less able to meet their liabilities to their mortgagees. Town rents pass- 
ed through a similar crisis, aggravated by a moratorium which tied up 
considerable deposits. It became difficult to get in debts, and the item 
of « Annual payments in arrears » swelled proportionately. 

The direct consequence of this economic crisis was the necessity on 
the part of the Company to avail itself of the moratorium towards its bond 
holders, and to postpone the payment of its coupons to the same extent as 
its debtors were themselves in arrears to the Company. Nevertheless 
the sums got in have allowed of payment of the coupons after a postpone- 
ment of some months only, and at the present time the arrears cover only 
one coupon of each of the series of bonds. 

At the same time, every legal precaution was taken to render secure 
the outstanding debts of the Company, and also to preserve the security 
intact. In some cases only expropriation became necessary ; the Credit 
fonder d* Orient has up to now had only two estates left on its hands, repre- 
senting a capital of 612,902 francs 68. It is waiting for more favourable 
circumstances to realise these. 

The economic crisis in Egypt is, for the rest, now subsiding. Though 
not yet what they should be normally, the payments now come in more 
easily. Since the close of the financial year, the Credit fonder d’ Orient 
has had more than 800,000 francs of receipts, while it had only had one 
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third of this sum in the corresponding period of 1914. This is the happy 
consequence of the resumption of business and the more advantageous 
sale of cotton, the 1915 crop of which yielded about 4,750,000 cantars (a 
cantar is 45 kilogrammes). It is certainly not a satisfactory crop, because 
those of 1912 and 1913 had been about 7,500,000 to 7,700,000 cantars. 
The deficit in the production of I9i5> however, was partly made up by for 
the textile quality and the high selling price. While at the end of Decem- 
ber 1913 Egyptian cotton of medium quality fetched n fr.50 per English 
pound at Liverpool, falling to 7 fr. 18 in 1914, it rose to 12 fr, 25 on the same 
date in 1915. This is a noteworthy improvement ; therefore exports 
from the port of Alexandria from September 1st to 29th December 1915 
amounted to 352,264 cantars, while they had only been 260,992 cantars 
during the same period of 1914. 


FRANCE. 


COMPANIES ENGAGED IN MAKING ADVANCES ON REAI^PROPERTIES AND THE 
WAR. — According to Cayral (Emile), in the Avenir de la Mutualite of the 1st May it) 15. 

It would be fruitless to endeavour to enumerate, much less to measure' 
the disturbances which the war has occasioned in the operation of Com- 
panies for advances on real estate. An institution the basis of which is 
loans to the small holder, and above all the small trader, must necessarily 
suffer either directly or by reaction from the ravages and misfortunes of 
the war. In the invaded departments, where these very Companies were 
so flourishing, bombardment and fire has partly destroyed the real property 
forming the security, and often the family of the borrower is dispersed and 
impoverished, if not ruined. In other regions the real property is intact, 
but some of the borrowers are with the colours ad the others unemployed, 
which perforce occasions delay in the payment of the interest due and the 
redemption of the loans and these arrears become formidable for those who 
return to their homes ill, injured, incapable of earning the big wages in view of 
which they had courageously shouldered the debt, confident in their fu- 
ture saving powers. 

Nevertheless, when better times come, real property loan Companies 
will resume their career of expansion, and find an entire new connection 
of workmen desirous of settling down to family life, with all the encou- 
ragements and all the financial assistance of the State, whose rightly under- 
stood interest is closely bound up with their productive activity. Further- 
more, even now, if their connection alone be considered, the losses which 
they sustain or which threaten them are neither so extensive nor so irrepar- 
able as they appear at first sight. 

In order to judge oi the losses resulting aom the destruction of the 
security pledged, combined with the insolvency of the borrower, precise 
information as to the position of the Companies in the north of France 
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must be awaited. It must straightway be remarked that the mortgagee 
Companies are entitled in principle to an indemnity representing the value 
of the rural property destroyed, in the distribution of the credits appro- 
priate for that purpose in the budget. The State, in this respect, is in 
the same position as Insurance Companies paying the value of the burnt 
property would be, if it were not a question of claims due to the war risk, 
that is to say, claims categorically excluded from the insurance. 

Whether or not the property mortgaged is destroyed, the Companies 
will, financially at any rate, sustain no loss by reason of the many deaths of 
borrowers occurring during the war. For all the loans prior to the decree 
of the 7th September 1914, the insurance against death made obligatory 
by law and contracted with the National Office would, without additional 
premium, cover the risk of war. For loans subsequent to the same decree, 
which indeed are very few, this risk must likewise have been covered, where 
it existed, by means of an additional premium which has been advanced by 
the Companies. 

The real danger for the Companies lies in a retardation of their col- 
lection of payments from borrowers with the colours or out of work. Even 
these arrears howevet will be limited to the duration of the war, and conse- 
quently would be relatively easy to pay off where able-bodied men are in 
question. For the sick and wounded, and also for borrowers with a fa- 
mily who have lost the son or sons who afforded them assistance in making 
their annual pa3 r ments, these arrears may grow and prove irrecoverable. 
This is the point which inspires most anxiety, but towards these unfortu- 
nate borrowers the Companies must exercise their ingenuity in order to 
find acceptable methods of paying off so as to avoid the brutal fact of expro 
priation. The SocieU de credit immobilicr de la Gironde (Gironde Land 
Advances Company) already pursuing this course, has formed a special 
reserve for « gratuitous provision for specially unfortunate borrowers with 
the colours ». This provision will in most cases consist in advancing an 
additional insurance premium by which it will be possible to allow the bor- 
rower the same time for paying off his arrears as for the principal not yet 
due. 


RECORD OF MOVEMENT IN REAI* PROPERTY MORTGAGE COMPANIES. — Bulletin 
de la S octet e fmn^ise des Habitations a bon mar eke, October-December 1915. 


The articles of the following companies have been approved by de- 
crees of the Minister of Labour and Social Provident Measures, under the 
dates given below in parenthesis : 

Societe de cridit immolilier de V arrondissemmt de Troyes pour V encou- 
ragement d la petite proprieti (Real property Advances Company of the dis- 
, strict of Troyes for the encouragement of the small bolder)* with its chief 
office at Troyes (15th July 19x4) ; 
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Societe de credit immobilier de Toulon (Toulon Real property Advances? 
Company) , with its office at Toulon (16th July 1914) ; 

Societe de credit immobilier de la Loire-Inferieure (Real property Ad- 
vances Company of the Loire-Inferieure) with its seat at the prefecture of 
Nantes (10th August 1914) : 

Societe de credit immobilier d’Avallon (Real property Advances Company 
of Avallon). Chief office at Avallon (Yonne) (25th August 1914) ; 

Societe de credit immobilier de V arrondissement d* Orange. (Real property 
Advances Company” of the District of Orange). Chief office at the 
Savings Bank of Orange (Vauduse) (31st August 1914). 

On the other hand, by decree of the nth November 1914? a re solu- 
tion of the General Coundl of the Seine, dated the 8th July 1914, was 
approved, by which the General Council of the Seine decided to give the 
guarantee of the Department to the Societe centrcde de credit immobilier 
(Central Real property Advances Company) for the paymnt of the annual 
sums corresponding to the additional advance of one tenth which the said 
Company will have received from the State. 

This guarantee will apply exclusively to the annual payments corres- 
ponding to one tenth of the value of the real property to be erected during 
twenty-five years, and for a sum of 50,000 francs per year. 

By means of an appropriation from the general resources of the depart- 
mental budget, provision will be made for the expense which may possibly 
result from the engagement contracted by the department of the Seine. 


RUSSIA. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE STATE LAND BANK FOR THE NOBILITY IN *)i.f 

The activity of the State Land Bank of the Nobility during the se- 
cond half of 1914 ha 1 been greatly limited owing to the state of war. An 
ordinance oi the Committee of Finance sanctioned by the Emperor indeed 
laid it down that before granting new mortgage loans the Bank must have 
a normal average survey made of the property offered in mortgage, and 
that no additional mortgages can be granted on properties already mort- 
gaged to the Bank before the period of 5 years has expired from the date of 
the first mortgage. 

Almost all the operations effected by the Bank during the financial 
year under review bear the trace of these enactments. The issue of land 
bonds, which had reached the sum of Roubles 45,075,800 during the first 
half of the year, fell during the second half to R. 25,062,700, while usually 
in previous years it amounted to an equal figure. The number of loans, 
their aggregate amount and their average amount have likewise undergone 
some diminution in comparison with previous years, as is shown by the 
following table : 
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Year 

Number 

of 

Aggregate 

of 

Average 

amount 


loans granted 

loans 

of loans 

1909 

786 

49,701,600 

63,200 

1910 

1,248 

87,125,400 

69,800 

I9II 

1,355 

88,842,600 

65,600 

1912 

1,486 

109,314,100 

73 fioo 

1913 

1,425 

146,082,000 

102,500 

1914 

1,292 

114,290,400 

99,500 


The aggregate amount of loans is therefore notably less, and the differ- 
ence is still more remarkable if it be taken into account that in 1913 the 
total of the loans had undergone a large increase, rising from R. 109,314,100 
in 1912 to R. 146,082,000. Nevertheless, in comparison with 1912 the 
aggregate amount of the loans granted in 1914 is higher by 5 million roubles. 

Out of 1292 loans granted, 443 were secured by first mortgage, and 
849 by mortgages of lower rank. The 1292 real properties mortgaged 
had an area of 1,123,808 dessiatines, and their estimated value was 
R. 1897,637 213, or 176 roubles per dessiatine. . The total of the loans grant- 
ed — R 114,290,400 — giveb on the other hand an average of 102 roubles 
per dessiatine. 

Almost all the loans, or 98 % in number and 99 % in amount, were, 
as in previous years, long date loans, generally 61 years and 8 months or 
66 years and 6 months. 

The 849 properties on which second mortgages were applied for had 
an area of 688,170 dessiatines and were valued at R. 140,586,748, but the 
loans granted by the Bank only amounted to R. 81,148,100. 

The proportion between the area of the properties upon which a se- 
cond mortgage was granted and that of the properties offered foi first mort- 
gages has fallen by 1.4 %, while the estimated value has risen from 108 to 
204 roubles, that is to say it has almost doubled, and at the same time the 
amount of the loans granted has gone up from R. 66 to R. 130 per dessia- 
tine. The increase is due principally to the fact that the value of the land 
has grown regularly during the last few years owing to causes of an economic 
character generally and an agricultural character in particular, which tend 
to increase the productivity of the land and facilities of cultivation. 

The average area of the properties mortgaged was, in 1914, 984 des- 
siatines, or twice that which had been found until then (505 dessiatines). 
The majority of .the properties mortgaged (57.1 %) are of medium size, 
that is to say, between 101 and 1000 dessiatines ; 26.2 % were small estates 
(up to 100 dessiatines) and 16.7 % only were large estates (more than 1000 
dessiatines). The number of mortgaged properties sold during the year 
amounted to 2,588, representing an area of 645,276 dessiatines and charged 
with a mortgage debt of R. 33,679,500. These properties passed to the 
following classes of landowners : 
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1 

| Number 

Aien 


1 of propei ties 

1 

in dessiatines 

To the hereditary nobility . . 

1 

1 

1 

592 

35 * 57 * 

To institutions 

53 

18,719 

To peasants 

1,605 

176,189 

To commoners 

1 77 

11,240 

To traders . . 

51 

18,623 

To other classes 

210 

68,934 

“ 

Total . . . | 

25SS 

645,276 


In the course oi the last 6 years the following were the transfers of the 
reaj properties mortaged as security in favour ot the Bank, to the same clas- 
ses of oivners : 



' 

1 1 

1 1909 

! 1 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Nobility 

■ 

■1 323 

457 

460 

50S 

406 

352 

Institutions .... 

.! 80 

! 

4 r 


22 

21 

*9 

Peasants 

• i 37* 

434 

3S0 

2 75 

246 

1 176 

Commoners .... 

■1 19 ! 

21 

28 

20 

16 

11 

Trader? 

■j 2 3 ] 

33 

43 

00 

-t* 

3 1 

18 

Other classes . . . 

73 j 

99 

135 

1x4 

S3 

69 

Total . . 

•! 889 

1,085 

1,09*1 | 

i 

00 

0 

S05 

645 


The amount of book debts of the Bank refunded before maturity was 
in 1914 ]R. 10,075,481.80, divided over 1124 rea l properties with a total 
area of 183,702 dessiatines. Of this number, 571 (with an area of 183,617 
dessiatines) passed into the hands of owners who did not belong to the 
nobility. 

The amount of the loans refunded before the due date has greatly 
varied of late years ; these variations are due, among other things, to th e 
operations of the peasants 1 Bank. Until 1907, this Bank bought the 
property with its own capital and took over the mortgage encumbranc e 
thereon, but since 1908, and still more since 1912, the freedom of the Bank 
in this respect has been materially restricted by an order of the Ministry 
of Finance, by virtue of which it buys a smaller number of real properties 
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and transfers the mortgage debts with which they are encumbered to the 
Bank of the Nobility by means of annuities paid in advance. 

The Bank has, in 1819 cases, granted its mortgagors the right to charge 
the property mortgaged in its favour with other private mortgages. 
These latter mortgages covered 978,932 dessiatines valued by the Bank at 
Roubles 107,121,813 on which they placed a charge of R. 61,271,040 or 
57 % of the estimated value of the property. 

The Bank has furthe 'more granted 220 loans against bills of the 
Imperial Bank, taking a mortgage on 220,362 dessiatines of a value of 
R, 26,251,330 ; the mortgage debt amounted to R. 13,695,135, or 52 % 
of the value of the property. 


At the end of 1914, the mortgages outsanding in favour of the Bank 
amounted to Roubles 844,451,876 ; there were furthermore R. 26,919,604.28 
of instalments in arrears and also a book debt carrying no interest and a 
special book debt amounting to Roubles 1,397,354,11. Finaly the credit 
balance of the hand Bank of the Nobility in the Peasants' Bank amounted 
at the same time to R. 165,776,865.25. 

The mortgaged properties on which the instalments of repayment due 
in 1913, had not been paid were put for sale in 1914. The following are 
the figures available in reference thereto : 


Year 19x4 


May November" 

Properties put up for sale . . . 3,080 2,736 

Area in dessiatines 1,803,359 2,169,956 

Mortgage debt (roubles) .... 108,313,748 147,857,006 

Instalments in arrears 3,699,382 4 » 99 Q >395 


Therefore, in all there were 5816 properties put up for sale ; in 5824 
of them, however, the sale was stopped by payment of the arrears. In 
1988 other cases the sale could not be carried out, the debtors being covered 
by special privileges. Of the remaining 14 properties 12 were sold and 2 
left on the hands of the Bank. The 12 properties sold had an area of 10,903 
dessiatines and were charged with a debt of roubles 686,973 ; the sale, on 
the other hand, yielded R. 689,203. These properties were also charged 
with private mortgages to the amount of R. 749,183. 

At the end of 1913 the Bank remained the owner of 130 properties 
with an area of 38,571 dessiatines, most of them situated in Transcaucasia. 
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The hand Bank of the Nobility posseses the following resources : 

Bond 


3 h% 

4 % 

4 % % 

5 % 

5 % with premiums . 


390,700,500 
146,846,600 
221,924,900 
151 , 34 ^, 7 00 
113,822,079 


Total. . . 1,024,642,979 


The reserve capital, which was R . 9,388,379 rose in 1918 to roubles 
12,583,618,35, and the “ intangible ” fund formed on the 23rd February 
1913 on the occasion of the tercentenary of the reign of the House of Ro- 
manoff amounted to R. 10,000,000. 

The real properties of the Bank (in addition to landed estates) were 
valued at R. 1,352,600 and the securities at R. 17,373,992.16. 

The receipts having amounted to R. 5,413,255.85 and the expenditure 
to roubles 2,107,811,02. the net profit was R. 3,233,441.83. On compar- 
ing this latter figure with the profit obtained by the Bank in the previous 
3~ear, or R. 2,885,518, it will be seen that the net profit for 1914 was, in spite 
of the restrictions placed on the activity of the Bank, R. 435,926.82 higher. 


SWITZERLAND. 


OPERATIONS OF THE “ BASEL RURAL MORTGAGE BANK OF I 4 HSTAE ”, in 1015. — 
Geschafstbericht und Redlining der Baseliandschaftlidien Hypothdcenbank in 
uber das Jalir 1915, Eu din and Co. 1916, p. 26. 


The report of the management of this Swiss Mortgage Bank just 
published shows the excellent position of the undertaking and the constant 
growth in its financial activity. The aggregate turnover at the end of 1915 
shows an increase of more than 4 millions over the figure observed at 31st 
December 1914, or francs 71,252,700 against francs 67,227,296, in 1914. 

The balance sheet of the establishment at 31st December 1915 
closed with an aggregate figure of frs. 68,498,728 both assets and liabi- 
lities ; the assets of course including the mortgage loans, which amount to 
frs. 63,018,901. 

In 1914, the mortgage loans granted by the above mortgage Bank 
amounted to frs. 62,863,490. 



Part IV : Agricultural Economy in General 


GERMANY. 

THE ACTIVITY OF GERMAN RAND SETTLEMENT COMPANIES 

IN 1914-1915. 


source: 

Die Tatigkeit der deutschen Ansiedelungsgeseelschaften im Jahre 1914-15. (Archiv. 
tut Innere Kolomsation). Berlin, Vol. VIII October, November, December 1915. 


The work of German land settlement Companies, during the year of 
operations 1914-1915, may be summed up as follows: 

I and II. — The Company having its seat at Konigsberg (Ostpreus- 
sische Landgesellschaff) has hitherto been unable to produce its report, 
which is also the case with the Hanover settlement Company (Hmnoversche 
gemeinnutzige Ansiedhmgsgesellschaft) . 


* 


* 


* 


III. — The Pomeranian Land Company (Pommersche Landgesellschaff), 
a company with limited liability having its head office at Stettin, has had 
to record a general decrease of all operations of purchase and sale owing to 
the war. 

Purchases. — Up to the commencement of the war, 97 estates of an 
area of 51,400 hectares had been offered to the Company. Since the war, 
offers have been limited to 7 estates aggregating 4,997 hectares. During 
the entire corporate year therefore there have been 104 offers of real hold- 
ings representing 55,397 hectares, while the year 1913 had brought offers 
of 183 pieces of land with an area of 91,573 hectares. The Company has 
purchased 4 estates with an area of 4,615 hectares for the sum of 4,160,000 
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marks. In the previous year, it had bought 7,393 hectares for 7,422,409 
marks. The average price, which was 1,004 marks per hectare in 1913- 
1914, dropped to 901 marks. 

At the start of the year, the Landgesellschaft still held 4732 hectares 
of which 2387 b. have been sold and conveyed to the purchasers in the course 
of the year. Thus, including the 4615 hectares acquired during that cor- 
porate year, the Company possessed 6960 hectares at the time when its 
report was prepared ; 11 independent farms, comprised in this area, are ad- 
ministered by the Company itself. Until the end of the war, the Uand 
Company will confine itself to continuing the regular working of these con- 
cerns. 

Settlement Work. — The sales operations were satisfactory until the 
outbreak of war. The Rentengiiter created in Hither Pomerania were above 
all in demand. The last Rentengiiter left over from the settlement work 
undertaken in 1913 were sold after the abrogation of the administration 
which had been organised pro tern. At the same time the Company 
completed its methodical process of settlement of workmen (fiir Arheiter- 
rentenstelien) in two places. No settlement plan has yet been prepared for 
an estate purchased in 1913 or the 4 holdings acquired in 1914. In 1914, 
66 Rentengiiter, with an area of 1468 hectares, were sold. 

The activity displayed in colonisation by the Pommersche Landgesell- 
schaff (II) which succeeded the old Pommersche Ansiedlungsgesellschaft 
' (I), may be summed up in the following table. 


Properties purchased for Rentenguter 

parcelling out * created. 

Company Name Area Name Area 

I 69 32,088 hec. 1306 22,510 hec. 

H 35 20,529 532 8,743 » 

Total ... 104 52,517 hec. 1838 31,253 hec. 


The Rentengiiter created in Pomerania by the two settlement Companies 
up to the end of 1914, may be classified as follows according to their area : 

Less From From From From 25 More 

than z % to 5 to 10 to to 100 than 

2 fa 5 h 10 h. h. hec. 100 U. Total 

1 .... 152 56 233 712 127 26 1,300 

n ... . 82 24 74 30S 30 14 532 

Total ... 234 80 397 1020 147 40 1,838 

To this total there are added 158 extension sales which are subject to 
the payment of an annual charge (“ gegen Rente 

The unsteady prices of the 3 % % securities ( Rentenbriefe ) rendered 
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it difficult to carry out land settlement successfully on a well organised fi- 
nancial basis, and therefore 4 % securities were recently issued.;, 

Up to now no objection has made to the issue. It is for the rest imposs- 
ible to pronounce a definite judgment on this question, under present cir- 
cumstances. 

Improvements. — Big improvements were again undertaken in 1914. 
The Company was compelled to suspend this work on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities; nevertheless 50 hectares of marsh and waste land were improved. A 
sum of about 20,000 marks was again placed at the disposal of provident 
funds in order to assist in the purchase of fruit trees, chemical manure, seeds, 
etc. This money is utilised in the different settlements. 

Consolidation of Title . — The work of consolidation of title (. Besitz - 
befestigung) was entrust ed^to the Company in 1913. To the applications 
made at that time there were added during the last year of operations, 
until the’ war began, 4 applications for consolidation made by landowners 
and 131 made by peasants. Hitherto 31 applications by land owners 
and 297 by peasants have been dealt with, but during the last financial 
year it has been impossible to carry out any operations of this kind. 

Applications for consolidation of holdings relating to large holdings 
comprised an area of 14,575 hectares. 

8 consolidations were carried through to the end of 1914 ; they relate 
to an area of 4,381 hectares and cost, in addition to the first rank loans 
of the Landschaften , a sum of 1,579,123 marks. We may add on the other 
hand 85 consolidations of peasant holdings embracing an area of about 
2,000 hectares and having entailed a cost of 1,941,232 marks capital re- 
deemable by annuities. 

A ministerial decree published at the outbreak of hostilities made it 
lawful to limit consolidations at the present time to those which had been 
the subject of State advances or on which notices calling in mortgages had 
been given. 


IV) — The Silesian Band Company (Schlesische Landgesellschaft } at 
Breslau was founded in April 1913. Its capital is 5,500,000 marks of which 
one-fourth has been paid up. The Prussian vState participated with a sum 
of 2,75o F ooo marks. 

The objects of the Company are, according to its articles : 

(1) The consolidation of rural landed property by regulation of the- 
* charges to which it is subject, in those parts of Silesia where the law on 

holdings consolidation of 26th June 1912 will come into force ; 

(2) The increase in the number of farm holdings by the creation 
of new farms ; the enlargement of already existing farms ; 

(3) The settlement of workmen on the land, particularly workmen 
from rural districts. The Company has two offices, corresponding to the 
two branches of its operations : the settlement office and the holdings 
consolidation office. 


7 
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Settlement on the land is carried out after arrangement with the 
Royal General Commission for Silesia and Breslau. 

The consolidation is based on the estimate either of a local savings or 
loan bank, or the agricultural surveyor of the Landgesellschaft. 

The consolidation loan which follows the loan, ranking first, of an esta- 
blishment of public utility, is made as a charge ranking second, up to 3 / 4 
of the valuation made by the Company, [or 9 /io of the valuation by the 
Landschaft. 

The number of applications received for consolidation of holdings 
was very large during the first year of operations. The war suddenly in- 
terrupted the development of the second year. 

Purchases. — Since 1913, 7 holdings of an area of 1,159.19 hectares have 
been purchased. Since the opening of hostilities there have been no 
further purchases. 

Settlement. — Applications for farms were very numerous during the 
second year. Several contracts were cancelled or postponed owing to the 
war. The Company was only able to dispose of 314.24 hectares, compris- 
ing 27 farms. 

Consolidation of Title . — The sphere of application of the law on con- 
solidation of holdings embraces in Silesia, the divisions and districts situated 
in the Government , divisions of Breslau, Ifiegnitz and Oppeln, 

The peasants' co-operative associations have given their entire support 
to the consolidation of peasants’ land holdings; 194 associations already 
have offered to undertake sureties ; 410 consolidations, representing 27,523 
hectares, have been undertaken ; at present there are in hand 14 consoli- 
dations, involving an area of 998 hectares, but, since the„outbreak of hosti- 
lities no new business has been accepted. 

* 

* * 

V) . — The rural Bank of Schleswig-Holstein (Schleswig-Holstein sche 
Hofebmk), at Kiel, has taken over the continuance of the Schlcswig-Hol- 
steinischen gemeinniitzigen Siedlungsgenossenschaft , in liquidation. Its 
activity, as regards consolidation, is confined at present to loans on the rural 
lands in the north of Schleswig. 

No new settlements have hitherto been established. 

* 

* * 

VI) . — The Hesse Land Settlement Company , ( Hessische Siedlungs-Ge - 
sellschaft) at Cassel, has not founded any new settlements during its fourth 
corporate year from the 1st April 1914 to the 31st March 1915. It has not 
carried out any sales of land plots for its own account, but those which it 
was instructed to carry out have enabled the residents to enlarge holdings 
at a reasonable price and purchasers to keep themselves going in their farms, 
without excessively heavy burdens and to work the rest of their holdings. 
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The Company has brought down to a normal level the debts of two 
holders by a sale of part of their property. The complete sale of some lands 
was made through its agency. 

The Company has received the support of the Landeskreditkasse in 
all mortgage business. It has definitively included in its articles the nego- 
tiation, for account of others, of farm leases, an operation already success- 
fully attempted during the year 1913-1914. Nevertheless, since the be- 
ginning of the war, no farm lease has been negotiated while some sales have 
again been made through the agency of the Company. 

The latter has had the remainder of an estate bought for its account 
drained and has worked it for the purpose of development. 

Another property with an area of 10.47 hectares has been organised 
with a special view to cattle breeding, first by a farmer hired by contract, 
and when the latter was called to the colours, by a neighbouring small 
holder. 

Preparatory work has been carried out for the creation of Rentgiiter 
and it is hoped to establish a settlement of market-gardening Rentengiiter, 
with the assistance of persons disabled in the war. 

The Company has been instructed to sell 23 holdings for account of 
their proprietors, but, above all since the outbreak of hostilities, it has only 
been able to realise a small portion. 

Nevertheless the profit realised in the conclusion of these transac- 
tions has allowed of the distribution of a dividend of 4 % and the increase 
of the reserve funds of the company. 

VII) — The Mecklenburg Land Settlement Company (Meklenburgische 
Ansiedlungs-Gesellschafi) , at Schwerin, has experienced great difficulties 
owing to the war. 

The mobilisation of horses, requisitioned at the moment when agri- 
cultural work was in full swing, was a hindrance to farm working ; never- 
theless the difficulty was soon overcome. The shortage of labour was hard- 
ly felt. Where it did occur it was made good by calling in school boys. 
The results of the rye crop and potato harvest were not fully satisfactory 
as regards quantity. Everywhere the autumn sowings were completed in 
time. 

The families of settlers suffered through a number of their members 
being called to the colours. The Company came to their assistance to the 
extent called for by the existing need. The payments due to the Com- 
pany were, generally speaking, got in satisfactorily. The sales operations 
undertaken by the Company, which, up to the war, had been satisfactory 
in their developement, have since been entirely held up owing to complete 
absence of demand, and this state of things will last until the end of 
the war. 

The heavy subscription to the war loan has unfavourably influenced 
the raising of mortgages. To this must be added the heavy charges on the 
capital borrowed by the Company, owing to the fact that thzReichslank has 
raised the rate of advances on securities from 5 % to 7 %. 
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The absence of sufficient profits in land transactions and the losses # 
arising from the difference between the rates paid by the settlers to the 
Company and the rates paid by the latter for its loans, go to reduce the 
financial results of the year 1914 and do not allow of the distribution of a 
dividend. 

In all 40 pieces of land, of an area of 62 8. 19 hectares, were sold in 1914. 

The changes which occurred in 1914 in the holdings of the Company 
were as follows : 

Holdings at start of corporate year . . . 629.44 hec. 

Purchases of land in the course of the 

year. . 665.75 » 


1,295.19 hec. 


Sale of 40 pieces of land 628.19 » 

Holdings at the end of the year 667.00 hec. 


The Company's Office at Rostock has been temporarily closed, its di- 
rector having joined the army. 


* * 

VIII). — The Landbank Aktiengesellschaft, at Berlin, has also had its 
selling and buying operations impeded by the war, at the very moment 
when land transactions in the ordinary course reach their briskest phase. 
In normal times, in point of fact, the second half of the year regularly 
brought with its transactions exceeding two-fold those in the first half, 
particularly as regards the conclusion of sales. 

Many farm managers and hands were called to the colours. The 
best and the greater part of the draught animals were requisitioned. The 
goods traffic has suffered frequent interruptions. There have been exten- 
sive requisitions of provisions and goods. In short, all the disturbances which 
the war brings about in farm working confronted the Landbank with 
tasks which it could only fulfil gradually and with difficulty. These diffi- 
culties were generally surmounted by sending on to the farms employees 
of the central administration and of the various offices, and, by mustering 
the whole of the available strength, the gaps were filled and the difficul- 
ties successfully overcome. 

. Four estates in East Prussia were threatened for some time with in- 
vasion by the enemy and suffered losses in buildings. Apart from these es- 
tates, the absent hands and draught animals were replaced ei ther by machi- 
nery or by the like factors which had become available elsewhere. Thus 
the harvest was got in in good time ; the area of autumn sowings was the 
same as. usual; the preparation of spring sowings was perfectly regular. 
The required manures and the forage needed for the cattle were procured 
and ensured. 
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The falling off caused by the war in the operations of sales and pur- 
chases emerges from the following figures : 

While in the previous year 11,824 hectares had been acquired or re- 
ceived for management, this figure fell in 1914 to 5.248 hectares, of which 
516 were purchased and 4,732 taken over for management. 

In the same way, the sales, which in 1913 were 15,261 hectares (of 
which 9,102 properties belonging to the Company and 6,159 managed), were 
only 3,675 hectares in 1914, being 1,841 hectares holdings of the Company 
and 1,834 hectares managed holdings. 

According to the particulars for the previous financial years, more than 
two thirds of the transactions were effected in the second half of the calen- 
dar year. It is therefore not surprising that sales operations only yielded 
in 1914, 8,160,000 marks, against 31,300,000 marks in 1913, 30,800,000 
marks in 1912 and 26,500,000 marks in 1911. 

Since its foundation the Landbank has purchased 248,815 hectares 
for its own account and 50,294 hectares for account of third parties. As 
will be seen, its purchases comprised a total of 229,109 hectares. 

Against these it sold 241,765 hectares of its holdings and 37,585 
hectares for account of third persons, making in all 279,350 hectares. 

The total number of purchasers in 1914 amounted to 7,069 being an 
increase of 127 over the previous working year. 

The number of independent small farms created and sold by the Land- 
bank rose from 3,523 with an area of 47,107 hectares, to 3,596 of 47,895 
hectares.. The figure for sales for farm enlargements rose from 2,804 com- 
prising 13,240 hectares, to 2,848 with 13,343 hectares. Finally the sales of 
independent small farms and already divided holdings ( Restgiiter ) rose from 
615, with an area of 215,328 hectares to 625, of 218,112 hectares. 

The Landbank , at the close of the financial year, possessed 7,050 hec- 
tares, of which : 

2,393 purchased in 1910 or before (as against 2,584 in 19x3) 

266 » » 19x1 ... . (as against 923 in 1913) 

2,247 » » 1912 .... (as against 3,002 in 1913) 

1,696 » » 1913 .... (as against 1,878 in 19x3) 

448 » » 1914 

It furthermore had under management at the close of the working 
year xo,87X hectares, instead of 204 in 1911 ; 869 in 1912 ; 4,954 in 19x3 ; 
4,844 in 1914. 

The total amount of sales of the Landbank since its foundation is 
354,100,000 marks. Out of this total an amount of 1x3,200,000 marks 
on account has been paid, or rather 109,200,000 marks, 4,000,000 marks 
having been returned to the purchasers in the interest of their undertak- 
ings. There consequently results a balance of 244,900,000 marks. The 
company was, unable to cover 24,200,000 marks of this balance, due to re- 
cent sales, by a first charge loan. The Landbank still holds this sum in the 
form of first rank mortgages. On the other hand, it has balanced by a 
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first charge loan 220,700,000 marks, being 177,900,000 marks by loans and 

56.700.000 marks by payments on account. Hence there remain 46 ,100,000 
second rank mortgages for the balance of sales, of which 13,800,000 marks 
have been assigned to third parties. The Landbank therefore possesses 

32.300.000 marks second rank mortgages (against 33,200,000 marks in 1913) 
and 24.200.000 marks first rank mortgages for the balances on sales (against 

36.900.000 marks in 1913) making an aggregate of 56,500,000 marks 
(70, 100, goo in 1913), which appear in the books under the accounts of 
mortgages, debtors and Rentengutsmassen. 

At the close of the financial year 40,700,000 marks balance on sales 
had matured. Of this amount only 37 millions was paid in. An extens- 
ion of time for payment beyond this financial year was granted for the re- 
maining 3,700,000 marks. 

Of the balances of sale not maturing till 1915, 19.7 million marks were 
paid in advance. 

The payments due from East Prussia, which had fallen into arrears 
owing to the war, are coming in gradually, as the people return to their 
homes. The provisional indemnities which the State has allowed also con- 
tribute to this result. An extension of time for payment beyond the 
financial year has been granted in eleven cases, on special grounds. 

* 

* * 

IX). — The Land Company “ Holdings for all’ ’ ( Landgesellschaft " Ei~ 
gene Scholle) ”, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, closed its year of operations at 
30th June 1915. 

During that year, it received applications for admission from five new 
members subscribing a capital of 123,000 marks. When their admission has 
been approved, the capital of the Company will thus rise from 8,289,000 
marks to 8,314,000 marks, and the the number of members from 286 
to 291. 

The offers of estates and lands have been maintained at the ordinary 
level, but as the general situation holds out prospect of a small number of 
purchases only, the Company has only taken up an inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the lands which have been offered it. ’ 

It is interesting to observe that since the beginning of the war the number 
of lands offered for sale in the neighbourhood of towns has noticeably 
increased. 

The offers of sale comprised : 

11 estates of over 500 hect. each 

19 large farms » 100 » » 

28 farms up to 100 » » 

43 lands near towns 

101 estates and lands covering a total of .... x6,683 hectares. 


8,120 hectares. 
6,700 » 

1,290 » 

573 » 
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The purchase operations being stationary and settlement on the lands 
being at the lowest ebb, the Company, with the assistance of arbitration 
authorities, entered into arrangements with the Konigliche Rentenbank in con- 
nection with outstanding land settlement business and the taking over by the 
bank of a number of Rentcngutsstellen . The Company has thus taken over 740 
settlers’ farms, of which up to now 437 have been handed to the Rentenbank ; 
201 others are also in course of being delivered over to the Rentenbank ; 
there would thus remain only 102, which can only be taken over later, owing 
to the absence of the purchasers at present in an enemy country, and their 
insufficient representation. 

Except in the Rentengilter previously mentioned (17 cases excepted) 
the preparatory work for conveyance, such as land survey rectifications, 
release of the lands from incumbrances and mortgages, etc., has been 
completed on the 239 lands sold for cash up to 30th June 1914. 

The war first of all caused a complete stoppage in settlement. Never- 
theless small holdings have been more and more in demand since the spring 
of 1915. 

In spite of the stringency of the money market, cash purchases are 
more numerous than Rentengutstellen. 

In a number of settlement transactions, Rentengilter contracts have been 
converted into cash sales. Furthermore, a fairly large number of enquirers 
desire farms to be reserved for them, of which they would take possession 
after the conclusion of peace. 

At the 30th June 1915, the Company had sold 1077 farms covering 
11,230.59 hectares, made up as follows: 



Rentengilter 

Cash Sales 


Number 

Hectares 

Number 

Hectares 

Sales at 30U1 June 1914 

753 

5,636-83 

239 

1 , 997-91 

Sales in the year 1 914-15 

20 

70.27 

65 

3 » 525-58 


According to the data at the beginning of the corporate year 1915-16 
the increase in the number of purchasers appears to continue. 

In the cash sales during the financial year, one third and up to one half 
of the selling price was paid on conclusion of the contract ; the rest, mostly 
at the time of conveyance. In any case, there were no mortgages created 
for balance payment on sales. 

Several settlers’ families have been deprived of the men who were the 
family support, and who have gone to the war. 

The Company aided them by lending actual assistance, especially 
during harvesting and sowing. It supplied mechanical threshers free, and 
seeds, manure and forage at a moderate charge. Other families have had 
one or more of their members killed or seriously wounded ; the Company, in 
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view of the impossibility on their part of continuing to work their lauds, 
had to take them over and administer them completely being 28 Ratten - 
gutsstellm with an area of 118,77 hectares. After the conclusion of peace 
the sale of these farms will probably not be difficult. According to pre- 
sent calculations, the assistance to settlers* families who have suffered 
through the war has necessitated an outlay of 29,500 marks. 

The balance sheet closed with a net profit of 393.527.69 marks. 

X). — The Saxony Land Settlement Company ( SiedkmgsgeseJkchaft 
Sachsenland) transferred its head office to Halle on the 1st July 1915. 

At the outset of the war, its only task was the administration of three 
as yet unsettled estates. Since then the organisation of small settlements 
has been added. Finally, it is anticipated that the settlement of industrial 
workers on the land will assume growing importance in the operations of 
the Company. The object will be to prevent professional speculators from 
turning to account the shortage of housing which threatens to make itself 
felt after the war. On the other hand, it is thought that a kind of economic 
basis may here be found for the development of the company’s operations. 
Settlement could indeed not be effected without this adjunct, in view of 
the difficult position in which Saxony finds itself. 

The Company has purchased the following for the establishment of 


small settlements : 

Total area Purchase „Prico 

2 pieces of land .... 26.29 hectares 156,658 marks. 

2 estates 63.32 hectares 1,960,000 » 

It has sold : 

1 Restgut . . . ; 125 hectares 

3 peasant's lands 24 » 

4 rural workmen’s lands 5 » 

41 small holdings of land (from 0.5 to 

(1 morgen) 7 » 


49 pieces of land . . 161 hectares 


A few allotments were also sold for cash for enlargement of farms. We 
may note that these sales were made during the short period from 1st April 
to 30th June 1915. The contracts have already been prepared for the 
majority of these lands. In spite of the prolongation of the war, the sale 
of small settlements has since then continued satisfactorily. 

We may add that the Company proposes to undertake the settlement 
of disabled soldiers on the Tand. 

The war has greatly hindered building work, both owing to shortage of 
workmen and increase in prices of materials. In several cases it has only 
been possible to complete buildings by resorting to the employment of 
prisoners of war. 

The net profit for the financial year is 145,266.39 marks. 
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Ea Eiga Agraria, Madiicl. 


Introduction. 

The problems presented by Spanish agriculture have long been ex- 
tremely manifold and complex, but they have assumed a character of greater 
intensity since the middle of the last century, that is, since the time when 
the competition of America, North and South, India, and ultimately Au- 
stralia, began to make itself felt in Europe, and labourers in town and coun- 
tryside began to be attracted to those countries. 

If it be borne in mind that thousands of labourers emigrate from Spain 
every year, while the density of population of the country does not exceed 
38 inhabitants per square kilometre, that year by year almost, the State 
and municipalities are compelled to give bread to thousands of agricultur- 
al labourers by employing them on works of public utility, while only 43 % 
of the productive area of Spain is cultivated ; further, that more than a 
million landed properties (over one half of them rural properties) belonging 
to tax payers are seized under distress by the Treasury on account of the 
owners being unable to pay their taxes, that agitation among field labourers 
is becoming more and more frequent, which is also the case with the attempts 
sometimes violent, made by Catalonian rabasseros to secure permanence of 
their property rights, and the resistance offered by the foreros in Galicia 
above all, to the recognition and payment of the rents inherent in the system 
of faros — if all this be borne in mind, it will be understood that at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century the various questions agitating Spanish rural 
classes had assumed a character of exceptional urgency which has compel- 
ed their study and solution. 

Yet, among all the complex and interrelated though distinct questions 
which form part and parcel of this problem, there is not one perhaps which 
is so closely and immediately bound up with it in its three aspects (the a- 
grarian, the agricultural and that of land division) as the question dealing 
with the distribution of landed property, its accumulation and its ex- 
cessive subdivision. 

The cultivation and development of the large extent of Spanish produc- 
tive territory which hitherto lies fallow, the introduction of skilled techni- 
cal and rational methods of cultivation, increasing the present low yield of 
the land ; the carrying out of permanent improvements on private holdings 
with the same object, and all the other reforms which aim at increasing 
agricultural production and retaining on the countryside that part of the 
rural population which now emigrates cannot be carried into effect, or will 
yield only meagre results unless, concurrently therewith, an attempt is 
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made to reform the defective distribution of Spanish landed property 
and also the relations between owners of real estate and peasants. 

The importance of the problem of the distribution of rural property in 
the Spanish agrarian question is therefore obvious ; and naturally this is 
the point to which, for some time past, the rural classes of the country and 
the most eminent economists have directed their attention, calling for the 
intervention of the public authorities to settle the question. 

In the following pages w*e shall endeavour to describe in a general way 
the position of Spanish rural property, and the problems to which it gives 
rise in the legal, economic and social sphere, and we shall conclude by point- 
ing out the various tendencies in connection with the solution of this diffi- 
cult problem and official action from the same point of view. Neverthe- 
less, in consideration of the insufficiency of the statistical data available, 
which forms an obstacle to the study of this question in Spain, we think 
it desirable to obviate this defect by setting out broadly a few historical 
precedents bearing upon the process of origin of property ownership in the 
lands of Spain, in its different forms. 


i. DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL PROPERTY. 

§ i. Historical precedents. 

Writers treating of the histon T of Spanish national economy agree in 
admitting that the distribution of property must, at the far distant period 
of the Roman domination, have reached the highest degree of perfection, 
that is to say, from the point of view considered in this study, « a relation- 
ship of excellence between the individual interest and the collective interest ». 
In support of this opinion they point out thafi the population of the Penin- 
sula at that time attained the density of 60.5 inhabitants per square kilo- 
metre, which has never been equalled at any other time, even the present. 

The Visigoth invasion put an end to this position of harmony, and it 
may be said that, although interrupted accidentally by the Arab domina- 
tion, it was then that the historic process began which terminated in the 
distribution of property as it existed at the time of promulgation of the laws 
providing for the release of properties under mortmain, and the liberation 
of the properties liable to forced substitution, that is to say, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

The Visigoths deprived the conquered Roman population of two thirds 
of their property in order to confer its possession (amortizar) on the mili- 
tary classes and the clergy ; in this way vast extents of land were accumula- 
ted in few hands, and owing to their excessive area and the insufficient 
capacity of the owners, they gradually fell out of cultivation and were only 
used for pasturage. The pasturage system, however, being incompatible 
with small land holdings, the evil grew apace, that is to say the accumula- 
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tion of property assumed ever-growing proportions as a natural consequence 
of the organisation of estates of vast area or latifumlia. 

As we have mentioned, the Arab invasion and domination slightly 
modified this system with regard to the property of the dominators, but 
with the <( Reconquest » which may be said to have begun at the same time 
as the invasion of the Agarenians or Arabs of Nedjed, they returned perforce 
to the previous bad system, because the royal power, owing to its weakness, 
being under the necessity of making use of the clergy and the nobility to 
reconquer the country, had to grant important territorial concessions to 
both. Consequently the power of an anarchical and turbulent aristocracy 
grew greater and greater, which for many centuries prevented the forma- 
tion of agricultural middle classes, the only ones capable of obtaining at all 
times from the land the maximum individual and collective utility (1). 

During the « Reconquista » another very important social element ap- 
pears, the commonalty (estado llano) which serves as an effective support 
to the Crown for restraining the excessive claims of the nobility. 

As, at the same time, the drawing to a close of the struggle with the 
Arabs reduced the importance of the military power belonging to the noble 
classes, the latter, in order to preserve their influence in the State, aspired 
to extending their power in the future, and partly succeeded. Thus, after 
many vicissitudes, and despite the efforts made in opposition by judicious 
legislators, the nobility succeeded in getting incorporated into customary 
law the institution of entail and forced substitution in perpetuity in favour 
of families, charitable or purely religious associations, which by virtue 
of these institutions were devoid under law of the power of alienating in 
any form whatsoever the properties thus settled, though their power of ac- 
quisition was not the subject of any like prohibition. 

It is necessary to call attention to the slow but continuous interference 
of the absolute government in the communal properties of the villages, 
due no doubt to this inalienability of the properties of the clergy and the 


( 1 ) In buI wt ant iatlon of what we have said in respect to 1 he accumulation of landed property 
in the hands of the nobility and the clergy, we will quote some particulars furnished recently 
by Mr. Jose M. dc Bayo in a lecture before the Association of Spanish Agriculturists. From 
these particulars it follows that at the time of Philip IV, the revenues of the 5 archbishops and 
the 31 bishops amounted to a sum equal to that received by the monarch ; and according to the 
census of 1756, to each lay brother of Castillo and Peon there were dttc 9 % measures of land, 
and to each regular or secular clerk in holy orders 83 J /i- 

The military Orders of Calatrava, Santiago, Alcantara and Montesa possessed immense 
estates. The Deliesa de Serena, in the province of Badajoz, belonging to the Order of Alcan- 
tara, and later on divided into several districts, had an area of 102,000 fanegas {65 ,700 hectares). 
The district of Jerez de los Caballeros which was divided into 200 properties belonged entirely 
to the Order of Santiago. The Valley of Alcudia, which comprised many villages and had an 
area of 104,000 heel, belonged to the order of Calatrava, 

The domination of the military Orders also made itself felt in Andalusia ; nevertheless the 
soil of that province was above all monopolised by the nobility, entire districts and not villages 
merely, belonging to a single family descending from the rcconquistadores. 
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nobles, (though in principle the properties of the latter passed to the Ci own 
on the death of the owners). 

This interference went to the extent of compelling the sale oi a portion 
of the farmed communal lands (propios) (i), the proceeds being appro- 
priated to the payment of the royal debts or to the purchase of stocks repre- 
senting such debt, and subjecting the rest to a high tax (10 %) which fre- 
quently compelled the communal Councils to dispose of the lands thus en- 
cumbered. These alienations and this splitting up of communal proper- 
ties allowed on the one hand of a greater accumulation of real property 
in the hands of powerful families or associations, and on the other of the 
formation of those holdings of extremely small extent which arc still found 
in certain Spanish regions under the name of nbniimif audios. 

Another consequence of the system of inalienability is represented by 
the institution and development of the dues and charges, perpetual or other- 
wise, as the owners did not wish to work their immense properties them- 
selves, nor indeed could they. In this way, as we shall see later, the owner- 
ship of the land was in process of breaking up, the direct ownership never 
theless remaining in the hands of the privileged classes who did not produce. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the demands which arose in 
favour of an economic revolution at the end of the XVIII th century, found 
Spanish landed property completely paralysed and in the powerd of mort- 
main holders. At the end of the XIXth century the system of latijundia 
therefore still completely prevailed in Spain, the properties which could 
be considered as small and medium being exceedingly few. The persons 
who cultivated the land did so as settlers or quit-rent payers, or at most as 
farmers, and never had the right to anything but a very small portion of 
the gross product. 


§ 2. IvAND XyEGlSIyATlON. 

If we examine briefly the determining causes to which is due the trans- 
ition from the land system which prevailed, as we have seen, at the begin- 
ning of the last century to that in iorce at the beginning of the XXth cent- 
ury, we are confronted with the special legislation due to the economic 
and social tendencies of the time. In order to study this in relation to the 
land system we may distinguish between direct and indirect legislation in 
reference thereto, according as its principal object is the distribution of 
landed property or another object is contemplated. We shall first of all 
consider the second group, as it comprises those enactments which exerted 
the greatest influence on the change that took place in the distribution of 
Spanish rural property. 


(i) From a very distant epoch communal lands have been divided into two classes : piopcr- 
ties in common usage and properties called propios, according as they were employed for com- 
munal purposes (pasturage, use of the wood, etc.) without special allotment of a part of the laud 
to each inhabitant, or were fanned out. 
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The group of enactments which had an indirect action is limited to the 
laws for release of properties from mortmain (desamortizacion), and removal 
of the restriction (desvinculacion) on properties subject to forced substitu- 
tion, to which laws the existence of small holdings and the middle classes 
in Spain, which were in the first place clearly agricultural, is almost exclu- 
sively due. Owing to the legislation directed to releasing properties from 
mortmain, the principle of forced expropriation on grounds of public uti- 
lity was applied to civil and ecclesiastical corporations ; the enactments 
relating to the release of properties subject to forced substitution restored 
the absolute ownership of the properties which had been burdened with 
this system, breaking with deeprooted traditions and cancelling the per- 
petuity of dues and charges. Hence, this legislation while promoting or at 
least affording the possibility of the material subdivision of land holdings, 
also allowed of the consolidation of ownership rights, that is, of the legal 
incorporation completing such subdivision from the standpoint of collec- 
tive interest. 

The legislation directed to removal of mortmain is very complete and 
varied, having been the product of a period of agitation and profound trans- 
formation in the political sphere. From the point of view of the present 
study we may content ourselves with indicating its most important enact- 
ments. 

The first law, in chronological order, dates from the year 1798, in the 
reign of Charles IV. It directed the release and the sale by public auction 
of the real properties belonging to hospitals, homes and asylums, found- 
lings' homes, Cofradias, charitable institutions and lay benevolent societies. 

In 1813 the Cortes of Cadiz abolished feudal rights on lands and 
directed the alienation of State properties, of ruined and closed convents, of 
the temporal property of the Jesuits and military orders, of one half of the 
waste land (baldios), or land forming part of absolutely free properties etc. 

In 1820 and during the constitutional period there were passed the laws 
liberating ecclesiastical properties and removing entail, and as these were 
abolished by the subsequent anti-constitutional reaction, they were of 
necessity confirmed in 1836, the provisions regarding the clergy being 
extended to the properties of the regular clergy, which were not covered 
by the previous laws. 

In 1837 there were declared redeemable all charges or rents resulting 
from foros, and from leases or the like of perpetual character and dating 
from before 1800. 

In 1855 the law of the 1st May once again proclaimed the general li- 
beration of civil and ecclesiastical property whjch had remained in abeyance 
and directed the carrying out of the sale of the properties, estates and 
rights belonging to the State, the clergy, the military orders, cofradias , 
pious institutions and sanctuaries, the farmed properties and properties 
in common use of the villages, and all other properties held in mortmain. 
Since that time, and up to the present, release of properties from mort- 
main and entail has been continued uninterruptedly* 

After having thus briefly traced out the Spanish legislation which had 
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an indirect though unquestionably effective influence on the distribution 
of rural property, we shall now pass on to direct legislation, stating however 
that it is neither so copious nor so effective. Indeed beyond article 806 of 
the Civil Code and enactments relating thereto, which, by establishing the 
reserved or lawful share, that is the portion of inheritance which must by 
law pass to the children out of the properties of the father, imposes on 
landed property a law of subdivision concurrent with the growth of the 
population, no other civil, fiscal or land settlement law has made its 
influence felt in the domain of landed property. 

Article 1523 of the same Code aims at averting to some extent the effects 
of excessive parcelling out, by providing for the buying up or redemption 
of land between neighbouring owners, though with manifold restrictions 
in the case of conveyance of property by deed inter vivos ; nevertheless the 
individual interests of contracting parties is almost always successful in 
evading this enactment. 

The laws of compulsory expropriation on ground of public utility only 
comprise under this latter term actual public works, and the appropriation 
and limitations of property needed for national defence. The law on water 
rights only recognises, the right on grounds of public utility not of 
expropriation but of imposing a right of way. 

During the period under consideration there were but few laws on set- 
tlement, and their effect was small. The most effective among them, namely 
the one which brought about the placing under cultivation of a large part 
of the ramifications of the Sierra Morena and the formation of numerous 
centres of rural population, dates from the end of the XVIIIth century, 
in the reign of Charles III. Nothing was done in this direction in the XIXth 
century unless we are to regard as being a measure with a view to land sett- 
lement the laws oi taxation exemption of the year 1868 for what were then 
called farm settlement or colonies, that is the agricultural localities remote 
from urban centres) and generally for all progressive changes towards cul- 
tivation, such as plantation, draining of pools and marshes, irrigation work, 
etc., the efficacy of which laws has been practically nil in relation to the dis- 
tribution of property. 


§ 3. Present position of rural property. 

We have seen that before the promulgation of the laws aiming at the 
release of properties from mortmain and entail, the system of Spanish land 
property was characterised by latifundia, and the accumulation of enorm- 
ous estates, with all its fatal economic and social consequences, the pro- 
portion of Spanish territory represented by small and medium holdings being 
exceedingly minute. In truth, great transformations were brought about 
by the above laws in this land system, above all as regards the reduction of 
the latifundia and the development of small holdings. This notwith- 
standing, the results anticipated by the legislator from their enforcement 
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are far from having been realised, as they gave rise to consequences which 
in great measure neutralise their beneficial effects. 

We have classed the above enactments as part of the legislation which 
directly influenced the division of rural property. It was indeed in these 
laws only that regard was had to the two-fold purpose of releasing from 
the burden of mortmain or the “ dead hand ” (thus designated “ not so much 
owing to its incapacity to alienate as to its incapacity to produce”) enorm- 
ous stretches of land which produced little or nothing, and of abolishing 
forced substitution and entail, bringing into the class of freely-passing pro- 
perties those lands which were subject to this system. The major portion 
of Spanish rural property having been thus subjected to this movement 
of liberation, and the distribution having been left to itself, it is by no means- 
surprising that it assumed a form which, though unquestionably an ad- 
vance over its predecessor — which is due, no doubt, to the natural progress 
of social and economic ideas — is still a long way from being a system which 
can be considered as not perfect indeed but at any rate satisfactory. 

Thus we see that the revolution which set to work so energetically to 
deal with mortmain properties left the accumulation of landed property, 
for the greater part at least, untouched. For ridiculous prices, on credit, 
and sometimes without the expenditure of a farthing by the purchaser, the 
lands described as national property were disposed of, thus giving birth to 
another incompetent and absentee class, idle and exploiting the workers* 
which still further enhanced the evils resulting from the inheritance of 
feudalism. 

- The release of properties from mortmain led to -the disappearance of 
“ the properties of the clergy and the military orders ; the vicissitudes which 
time brought in its train have cut down the Crow^ patrimony ; the aboli- 
tion of the entail and reverses of fortune have reduced the properties of 
the old nobility ; yet it would be fruitless to deny that, regardless of the 
hindrances of a feudal character indicated above, there still exist proper- 
ties of large extent belonging to one family or individual. The following 
particulars, made public recently by a Spanish lawyer, Senor Jose M. de 
Bayo, may serve as an example (1). 

In the province of Badajoz 87,912 hectares are divided among 37 land- 
owners ; in that of Caceres 93,123 hectares belong to 12 landowners, being, 
an average of 2,376 hectares per landowner for the province of Badajoz 
and 7,760 hectares for that of Caceres, besides which it may be mentioned 
that some of these landowners possess additional estates in other districts 
or provinces. 

With regard to Andalusia, the following data may be considered as ap- 
proximating very closely to the reality : Almeria 10,660 hectares among 5 
Tandowners, or an average of 2132 hectares per landowner ; Jaen 47,438 hec- 
tares among 20 landowners, or an average of 2371 hectares ; Malaga 15*890 
hectares among 6 landowners, or an average of 4090 ; Cordova 19,066 hec- 

{1) In the lecture diet! above. 
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tares among io owners or an average of 1363 hectares ; Cadiz 59,775 hecta- 
res among 31 landowners or an average of 1928 hectares. 

It is not only in Extremadura and Andalusia however that latifundia 
exist ; they are found in almost all the provinces, especially in those of Ciu- 
dad Real, Toledo and Salamanca, concerning which we can adduce the fol- 
lowing figures : In the province of Toledo 34,961 hectares are concentrated 
in the hands of 11 landowners, making an average of 3153 hectares for each 
of them ; in that of Ciudad Real 24,071 hectares belong to 8 landowners, 
forming an average for each of them of 3008 hectares ; in that of Salamanca 
22,861 hectares belong to 6 landowners, which makes an average of 38x0 
hectares. 

Summing up the particulars given, we may say that 456,393 hectares 
belong to 164 individuals, which constitutes for each of them an average 
of 2782 hectares. 

Furthermore the effects of the laws on the mortmain properties are 
not experienced with equal intensity in all the Spanish provinces, as the de- 
gree of splitting up and subdivision of land differs from province to province. 
Itfmust nevertheless not be supposed that these differences occur in an irre- 
gular fashion : on the contrary, they might be said to obey a geographical 
and historical law. Thus we see that the maximum degree of subdivision 
of the land and division of landed property is found on the Cantabrian coast 
and the eastern part of the Mediterranean coast ; from north to south and 
from east to west the degree of subdivision declines over the plains of Cas- 
tille, and as we advance towards the south west, latifundia assume a more 
and more strongly marked preponderance, attaining their maximum in 
the provinces of Lower Andalusia, (Cadiz, Seville and Huelva), and throug- 
hout Extremadura. 0 

The land surveys bring out clearly in an arithmetical form this geo- 
graphical law of the distribution of property relatively to its extent, but 
as at the present time figures can only be given for eight provinces out 
of the 49 which make up the territory of Spain, we must forego this 
conclusive proof. Despite this, the data already obtained present sufficient 
interest to be brought under notice. The following are, according to 
the land survey register, the average of parcelling out of the land and 
subdivision of ownership in these 8 provinces. 


Provinces 


Pai ceiling Division 

out of the of 

land Property 


Alicante . . 
Madrid. . . 
Toledo . . . 
Albacete. . 
Jaen. . . . 
Ciudad Real 
Cordova . . 
Cadiz . . . 


1.48 

5-50 

1.67 

13.10 

2.68 

16.80 

3-75 

22.10 

4-38 

15.70 

5-6o 

27.20 

6.40 

21.00 

14-50 

3170 
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The figures of the first column are obtained by dividing the total area 
of the provinces by the number of parcels registered ; those of the second 
by dividing the total area by the number of owners. 

It will thus be seen that the province of Alicante representing a typical 
territory of the Mediterranean coast, exhibits the maximum of parcelling 
out and subdivision of property (seeing that for the provinces of the Canta- 
brian coast no land survey data are as yet available) ; the provinces of Ma- 
drid and Toledo, that of Albacete in part, those of Jaen and of Ciudad Real 
represent from our point of view, the distribution of property on the Castil- 
lian plains ; nevertheless, the last named, owing to its geographical position 
towards the Portuguese frontier, also represents the transition into the sys- 
tem of latifundia, which is more pronounced in the province of Cordova, 
and attains its maximum intensity in that of Cadiz. 

The particulars set out hitherto are nevertheless insufficient to allow 
of forming a general idea of the parcelling out and accumulation of Spanish 
landed property. We may now see whether it is possible to collect any sta- 
tistical data which will, even indirectly, render evident the distribution of 
this property with a sufficient degree of approximation for the purposes 
of the present study. 


§ 4. Statistical data 

We have seen that it is not possible to use the evidence of the land sur- 
vey register, which would be the only means of ascertaining exactly the 
distribution of Spanish soil. In order to attain our object as best we may, 
we shall avail ourselves of another source of information, already utilised by 
eminent economists and adopted in Spain by Senor Domingo Aller, in his work 
entitled « Large Landed Estates in Spain ». We refer to the incidence of taxa- 
tion on the land, which may be made use ot to classify the distribution of 
the land. 

The following Table (N° 1) ha; been prepared on the basis of the data 
received every year by the General Direction of Taxes, exhibiting the 
figures of assessment to tax on rural property and cattle. Although both 
bases of taxation are incorporated in these data and it is not possible to diffe- 
rentiate the sums relating to each of them, as there exist no ancient privi- 
leges in favour of institutions engaging exclusively in cattle breeding, for 
instance, the Consejo de la Mesta , it may be considered that the number of 
assessments relating to breeding exclusively is exceedingly small. Al- 
most all the tax payers of the Spanish countryside are assessed under both 
heads. Nevertheless, the error which might result from this will not impair 
the expediency of basing on these data a general principle which will serve 
as our point of departure. The data cited relate to the year 1906, (being 
the most complete in existence) ; we nevertheless consider that this draw- 
back matters little, considering the object in view, which is to draw up an 
approximate table of distribution of territory. 
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■j(i) We adopt the grouping of the Spanish provinces into regions, as used by Sen or Aller in his work, as it best answers our purpose ; indeed, the groups 
were formed in view of the analogies of the agrarian system of each province. The provinces of Biscay and Navarre are not included in these groups, as no data 
are obtanaible regarding them ; the same applies to the Balearic and Canary Island provinces. 
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The financial administration (Inland Revenue Office) in the Spanish 
provinces classes the assessments to rural and cattle tax in 15 categories 
ranging from those below 3 pesetas to those above 5 000. For the purposes 
of this study we have thought it well to classify them in 9 categories only, 
which are sufficiently characteristic. 

In order to understand the data appearing in Table I, it is necessary 
to point out that the tax is assessed on the net taxable value of rural wealth 
and cattle at the rate of 20 %. Thus, if you wish to know the net income 
which must be presumed to be enjoyed by a tax payer in respect to the two 
objects taxed for each peseta to be paid by him in respect of the above tax, 
it will suffice to multiply by 5 the amount of his assessment. 

We may note that the number of assessments is not equal to the num- 
ber of tax payers ; the latter are far fewer than the former, some landowners 
being assessable in different municipal divisions lying in different provin- 
ces ; therefore the name of those in this category recurs in all the treasury 
divisions covering the cantons where their properties lie. It is extremely 
difficult to ascertain exactly the difference between the number of assess- 
ments and the number of tax payers, as detailed particulars are wanting. 
Senor Aller, in the above work, in order to obtain a figure corresponding as 
exactly as possible to the actual number of tax payers, divided by 3 the num- 
ber of assessments below 1000 pesetas, and then added the quotient to the 
number of assessments above 1000 pesetas, being of opinion that the result 
may be regarded as the probable number of tax payers (1). We accept 
this method, thinking that it is not excessive to attribute on the average 
to each tax payer three assessments below 1000 pesetas. This does not 
mean that the accumulated assessments are in the same category ; there 
are indeed tax payers comprised in many of them, others in two or more, 
according to the extent of their landed property in each municipal division. 
It is therefore impossible to submit to any calculation, even approximate, 
the variety of these combinations, which is extremely great. 

Taking as our basis the foregoing calculation, we may go on to make 
other calculations relating to the aggregation of landed property. For 
this purpose we have inserted in Table I the last 3 columns, considering as 
large, medium and small landed proprietors, those possessed of an estate the 
net annual proceeds of which respectively exceed 3000 pesetas, range from 
300 to 3000, or do not exceed 300 ; or ( which amounts to the same thing, 
the ratio being 3 to 1 between the assessments and the tax payers) we shall 
consider as large landowners those who pay assessments at 200 pesetas, 
as medium landowners those taxed from 20 to 200 pesetas, and as small 
landowners those paying a tax up to 20 pesetas. The figure 3000 as the 


(1) This operation may be represented graphically as follows : 

D a» y in which % is the number of assessments below 1000 pesetas (3»934 j042), y the 
3 

number of assessments from 1000 pesetas upward (80535 a *id D the probable number of lax 
payers (1,319,400). 


8* 
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starting point for the net annual proceeds of the large estates must not be 
considered too small if regard be had to the average of wealth of Spanish 
landed proprietors and to the concealment of rural wealth by tax payers, 
which, according to the particulars of Senor Torres Munoz (i) may be esti- 
mated at one fourth at least above the declared value ; from which it follows 
that an estate with a declared income say of 3000 pesetas, really yields at 
least 4000. 

In order to get as close as possible to actual 'facts, in relation to the dis- 
tribution of Spanish rural property, and to be able afterwards to examine 
the effects resulting from them, it is desirable to supplement the particulars 
obtained by the aid oi the general classification of taxation by some others 
which relate to the agricultural population and the productive area. For 
this reason we have prepared Table II, which requires no explanation. 


(1) See Torres Munoz, Catastro general patcelario. Madrid, 1903. 



Table II, — Ratio between the productive area and the number of landed properties and between the agricultural 

population and the probable number of mral tax-payers . 
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Thanks to these particulars, the reader will perhaps be able to form an 
approximate idea of the distribution of landed property in Spain. We 
may further note however, that large estates are not in the hands of private 
persons alone, for the State, municipalities and other rural bodies possess 
a part of the Spanish soil the collective ownership of which is generally de- 
signated by their name of lands (montes) of public utility. It will there- 
fore not be out of place to furnish in this connection some particulars in 
relation to these properties (Table III). 


TabeE III. — Number and areas of the lands {monies) of public utility . 


Regions 

rands of the public utility 
belonging 

Area in hectares 

to the 

State 

to 

villages 

to 

public 

establish- 

ments 

Total 

number 

of 

lands 

of 

largest 

of 

smallest 

1st region : Galicia and Asturias 









(5 provinces) . . . 

17 

1*515 

*— 

E532 

ro,ooo 

I 

2nd 

» 

Eeon (5 provinces). . 

3 

1,927 

I 

E93I 

8,500 

I 

3rd 

» 

Aragon and Rioja (4 









provinces) 

3 

1,142 

— 

1,145 

10,048 

10 

4th 

» 

Catalonia (5 provinces) 

27 

292 

I 

320 

9,672 

IO 

5th 

» 

Old Castille {5 provin- 









ces) 

— 

1,142 

I 

I,H3 

12,268 

3 

6lh 

» 

Ea Mancha and Estre- 









madura (4 prov.) . . 

17 

179 

— 

196 

22,000 

12 

7th 

» 

New Castille (4 provin- 









ces) 

30 

570 

7 

607 

14,108 

2 

8th 

» 

Eevante (4 provinces) 

502 

260 

— 

762 

10,048 

6 

9th 

» 

Western Andalusia (4 









provinces) . . . . 

2 

109 

— 

III 

9,326 

8 

10th 

» 

Eastern Andalusia (4 









provinces) 

71 

279 

— 

350 

23,000 

10 



Total . . . 

672 

7*415 

10 

8,097 




On examining the totality of the statistical data contained in the fore- 
going table, many inferences may be drawn. Thus, we see that in all 
the regions, including those where territory is most subdivided, there exist 
in a lesser or greater proportion, landed properties or estates declaring a 
net annual taxable income of 5000 pesetas, which in Spain is a faiily consi- 
derable revenue. At the same time it is observed that in some regions part 
of the land is cut up into mere patches, that is, has been parcelled out to 
an excessive degree, as is proved by the average of 0.60 hectares represent- 
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ing the area of landed properties in Galicia and the Austurias, although 
the State makes, in the same region, nearly 3000 assessments in excess of 
200 pesetas, which presupposes a like number of properties of a far smaller 
area. 

Furthermore, on comparing the 10 regions into which we have divided 
the territory of the Peninsula — not counting the provinces of Biscay and 
Navarre — many differences are found between them with regard to the accu- 
mulation of landed property. In Galicia and the Asturias, which have an 
agricultural population of 1,155,000 inhabitants, the State only makes 
349 assessments of 500 to 1000 pesetas, while in Eastern Andalusia, where 
the agricultural population is only 402,900 inhabitants, there are 2,666 assess- 
ments of the same category. 

In this same Andalusian region, the productive surface of which is 
almost equal to that of Galicia and the Asturias combined, there are only 
40,633 assessments below 3 pesetas, while in Galicia and the Asturias this 
category comprises 193,359. 

If we divide by 4 the number of inhabitants engaged in agricultural 
occupations, we obtain the probable number of agricultural families in 
each region. On comparing this figure with the number of hectares of 
productive area, we shall find that on the average, while in Galicia and 
the Asturias barely 2 hectares of land fall to each family, in Western Anda- 
lusia each family has 40 hectares. 

To sum up, all these data, and the manifold conclusions which may 
be drawn from them/ demonstrate that rural property in its three aspects 
(large, medaim and small) is very unequally distributed in the different 
regions of Spain. 


(To be continued). 
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As France is essentially a country of small holdings one would have 
expected that the problems connected with the consolidation or restriping 
of lands would be much to the fore. Yet it would seem that hitherto public 
opinion has not attached as much importance to this matter in France as in 
•neighbouring countries. Thus we find that when in 1891 the extra-par- 
liamentary Commission on the Fand-Register sent out an enquiry to the se- 
veral departments to ascertain whether public opinion would favour the re- 
striping of lands and the building of country 7 roads, and whether such measures 
would be of real value to the districts, the answers were not, as a rule, encou- 
raging. The reliability and value of this enquiry has, indeed, been ques- 
tioned : nevertheless the reporter, Emile Cheysson, who was himself unfa- 
vourable to the proposals, confessed in his report that the utility of the pro- 
posed measures and“ the need for the formation of syndicates to facilitate 
their execution, was admitted in about one third of the departments. More 
recently, in 1908, the Ministry of Agriculture made an enquiry into the con- 
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ditions of small holdings in France, and the replies to the questions which 
it sent out on this subject show similar results. 

However this may be, the need for the consolidation of lands has re- 
mained a local problem, limited hitherto to Lorraine where it arose in the 
eighteenth century (i). It should therefore be studied in that Province, 
where a prize-essay competition* on the subject was organised at Nancy in 
1911 by the Stanislas Academy. Thanks to the assistance of the Musee 
Social the winner of the competition, Mr. Georges Hottenger, has been en- 
abled to give to the public the very remarkable study which he made on 
that occasion. # We cannot do better than to recapitulate the facts which 
he has set forth. 

§ I. Tim GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR THE RESTRIPING OF LANDS IN LORRAINE, 

The first instance of the restriping of lands in Lorraine was carried out 
in 1770 at Neuvillers-sur-Moselle, as a result of the initiative taken by the 
land-surveyor, Chaumont de la Glaziere. The plan of this work, still on 
view in the town-hall of that commune, shows that it was a model of its 
kind ; roads for facilitating the working of the estate, planted with fruit trees, 
laid out in accordance with a methodical plan, intersected the area, and made 
a living organism of the whole. 

Unfortunately, this estate remained an isolated example until the mid- 
dle of the next century, when, in 1859, the land-surveyor Mr. Gorce, to 
whom was entrusted the task of revising the Land-Register of Altroff 
(former Department of the Meurthe) came to an agreement with the owners 
of land in that commune by which this work was made to coincide with a 
general delimitation of boundaries. As Mr. Hottenger remarks, nearly all 
the work entailed by these two processes is common to both, as, for instance, 
the rectification of boundaries, triangulation, making the drawings, preparing 
detailed plans, calculating superficial contents, etc. So close is the connec- 
tion between both kinds of work that it is surprising that land-owners did 
not, from the start, request that the work which the administration was 
carrying out under their eyes should be made to serve their interests by pro- 
viding them with an accurate delimitation of their estates. However this 
may be, the idea of combining the process of the restriping of lands with 
that of the revision of the Land- Register was henceforth seen to be the means 
* for securing full practical benefits from such work, ensuring at the same 
time a sound basis for taxation and perfect security in the enjoyment of 
landed property. 

The co-operation of the administration in this work of restriping is 
not only of practical value ; it also exercises a moral influence. In the eyes 
of the population it confers on it official importance. The executant is a 
government official; as such he has authority ; if to this he adds tact and ability 

(1) Mr. Hottenger only mentions one instance of restriping outside the region of the East 
at Saint Soupplet (Seine-et-Marae) one at Bcire-le-Chatel (Cate d’Or), and some recently carried 
out or still in process of execution in the Department of the Somme. 
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he is in a position to overcome the many difficulties which such work 
hardly ever fails to encounter and which would defeat a professional man 
backed by no other authority than that of the more or less numerous 
group of persons which selected him. 

The g ener al delimitation of boundaries, combined with the revision 
of the Band-Register, is the fundamental idea underlying the system 
introduced by Mr. Gorce. But this is not all : from the start Mr. Gorce 
completed the work by the construction of roads for facilitating the 
working of the lands, by straightening out crooked lots, and more rarely by 
the rectification of water-courses.- 

Of these improvements the most important and the most valuable is 
the consolidation of lots by means of exchanges ; at the same time the very 
psychology of the peasantry makes this the most delicate task. Mr. Gorce 
undertook to make it acceptable to the parties concerned, but without at- 
tempting to force them and proposing it only as an accessory feature to 
other works. He realised that if he placed it in the front rank the inhabit- 
ants would dread the upsetting of their holdings, and the success of the 
whole undertaking would be compromised. 

A final detail which completes the system is the following : the initiative 
in such undertakings must never be taken by the public authorities, by the 
Government, the Department, or the Communes ; it must always emanate 
from the parties concerned, from a body of land-owners. 

Mr. Gorce supplemented these fundamental rules by two practical 
rules of procedure which ensured the soundness of the work and its efficacy. 
In the first place he restricted the area of the localities under consideration 
and multiplied their number, and within the boundaries thus fixed he rec- 
tified the lots. By this means he avoided the danger of completely changing 
the locality of the rectified lots, as had happened in a neighbouring depart- 
ment, where the surveyor in charge, as the result of a series of displacements, 
has assigned to land-owners consolidated holdings on soil of a quite differ- 
ent character to that which they originally possessed : as for instance, in 
the case of the owner of a vineyard to whom a sand-pit was assigned. 

In the second place, on the new plan showing the consolidated lots 
reduced to a rectangular shape, Mr. Gorce took care to note their dimensions 
so carefully that each land-owner can always avail himself of a survey 
of the lots belonging to him and no dispute as to boundaries or super- 
ficial content can arise. As each locality dealt with covers a restricted area 
with carefully marked boundaries, it is easy to calculate its superficial con- 
tent and to verify the area of each of the lots into which it is divided. As a 
result, boundary disputes and law-suits arising therefrom have completely 
disappeared wherever the restriping of lands has been carried out, whereas 
previously they used to be of constant occurrence. 

The restriping of lands on this plan was introduced by Mr. Gorce in 
i860 and 1863 in two communes of the former Department of the Meurthe, 
Altroff and Bening, and since then operations of the same kind, carried out 
in accordance with the same methods, have been transacted in ever increas- 
ing numbers in the Department, as can be seen by examining the following 
table drawn up by Mr. Hottenger. 
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Communes of the Department of Menrthe-et-Moselle restriped 
on fan. i, 1914. 


Date 

on which the work 
was completed 

Name 

of Communes 

Total 

No. 

ol Hcct. 

No. 

of Tots 

Tcngth 

of 

Roads built 

Tots 

suppressed 

1863 

Altroff 

1,326 

5,570 

8.0 

, 

1868 

Inning 

647 

2,713 

II.5 

— 

00 

*<1 

C 

Bermering 

57° 

3,ob5 

12.0 

— 

1871 

Omelmont 

46s 

2,608 

6.5 

— 

1S74 

Cierey 

441 

1,790 

xo.o 

— 

1877 

Tonnoy 

1,235 

5,73° 

17-5 

— 

1877 

Haucourt 

738 

1,608 

6.2 

— 

X878 

Saint-Finnin 

666 

4,225 

15*0 

— 

1878 . . 

Boismont 

543 

1,888 

— 

— 

1SS0 

Benney 

1,848 

7,894 

33-o 

— 

1880 

Praye 

872 

4,284 

25.0 

— 

1881 

Azelot 

475 

1,986 

12.0 

1 

1881 

Burthecourt 

559 

1,691 

8*5 

— 

1883 

Rem6reville 

1,346 

4,163 

24*5 

— 

1884 

Courcelles 

431 

2,706 

7*6 ! 

— 

18S6 

Sommerviller 

396 

3,587 

13*5 

— „ 

18S6 

Xirocourt 

M3* 

6,275 

29.5 

— 

1888 

Jevoncourt 

329 

1,034 

12.5 

— , 

1888 . * 

Affracourt 

552 

2,960 

19.0 

— 

1889 

Temainville 

474 

2,968 

7*° 

— 

1889 

Tantonville 

796 

2,914 

17.5 

— 

1890 ......... 

Buissoncourt 

689 

2,692 

8*5 

— 

1891 

Virecourt 

500 

1,401 

11.0 

— 

1891 

Vaudeville 

903 

4,284 

— 

— 

1891 

Haussonville 

1,117 

4,655 

26.0 

*— 

189s 

Brin-sur-Amane 

1,160 

2,670 

11,0 

— , 

1894 

Villa court 

i,37i 

6,263 

29.0 

— 

1896 : . . 

Velaiue-sur-Amance 

64S 

3,566 

' — 

— 

1897 

Saint-Germain 

768 

2,724 

16.0 

— 

1897 

Saint -Remimont 

651 

4,563 

II.O 

200 

1898 

Barbonville 

1,081 

4,412 

13.5 

60 

1898 

Hofcvilte 

853 

4,098 

20,0 

— 

1899 

Cercueil 

. 817 

2,669 

19.0 

" 
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(Continued). Communes of the Department of Meurthe-et-Mosclle 
restriped on Jan. i, 1914. 


Date 

on winch the work 
was completed j 

Name 

of Communes 

Total 

No. 

of Ilect. 

No. 

of Lots 

Length 

of 

roads built 

Lots 

suppi essetl 

1899 

Coyviller 

453 

1,792 

1 

10.0 

350 

1900 

Chaouilley 

5*2 

2,565 

9.0 

— 

1901 ... 

Damelevidres 

Sn 

1,855 

7.6 

50 

igoi 

Essey-les-Nancy 

5^5 

4,000 


— 

1903 

Bettainvillers 

456 

1,277 

— 

— 

1907 

Dembasle 

1,148 

7,901 

42.0 

— 

1907 

Thezey -Saint-Martin 

794 

3,983 

19.0 

200 

IQOQ 

Vroucourt 

416 

1.250 

10.0 

120 

1909 

Bellcan 

475 

2,395 

i5,x 

3°5 

1910 

Annaucourt 

372 

1,495 

10.1 

50 

1910 

Velle-sur-Moselle 

441 

1,764 

12.0 

100 

1912 

Mehoncourt 

786 

2,449 

24.6 

79 

1912 

Laneuvelotte 

9*3 

1,669 

237 

214 

1912 

Ferrteres 

616 

2,042 

16.0 

too 

*9*3 • 

Flainval 

361 

1,780 

25,0 

235 

*9*3 

Pulnoy 

237 

984 

8.0 

526 

*91 3 

Bey-sur-Seille 

00 

"4 

O 

1,689 

* 5*4 

250 


§ 2. Juridical organisation. 

Mr. Hottenger points out that while the operations in connection with 
this work still have the same character arid are carried out in accordance 
with the same methods of procedure as at the start, there is nevertheless 
one point with regard to which important changes have been made during 
this period, namely the legal form to be given to the collective body which 
takes the initiative in favour of restriping, and the powers it possesses in 
its dealings with the minority, in short, the nature of the authority compe- 
tent to undertake such work. 

When he first began to apply his system Mr. Gorce found himself face 
to face with difficulties which have since become, so to speak, classic. On 
the one hand, the opposition of a minority ; on the other, the irresolution 
and shilly-shallying which occurs among the original partisans. How then 
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can adequate cohesion and authority be conferred on the association form- 
ed to carry out the restriping, so as to enable it to overcome all resis- 
tence and render vain all defections ? 

As far back as 1876 the Central Agricultural Society of Meurthe-et-Mo- 
selle came to the following conclusions which it summarised in a resolution 
addressed to the public authorities. The association, it said, needs to be 
reorganised as a corporate body so that it may borrow the money required 
for carrying out the work, so as to have the right to appear in court, and to 
enjoy the faculty conferred on it by law of obtaining the consent of legally 
incompetent persons or of their representatives, and so as to recover from 
the parties concerned their share of the expenses. Now, unless the associ- 
ation be recognised as an association of public utility, there is only one legal 
means for securing its incorporation, and that is to organise it as a syn- 
dicate tinder the provisions of the Act of June 21st, 1865. But of all the 
work which the association is formed to carry out this Act only mentions the 
construction of roads to facilitate the working of the land ; its provisions 
should therefore be extended to cover the work of land-surveying and boun- 
dary laying, known as the rectification of boundaries, restriping, or conso- 
lidation of holdings and general delimitation of boundaries. Compulsory 
powers can be granted to the association only when it includes in its la- 
bours (as is generally the case) the task of bring the Land-Register up to date. 
Besides the safeguard assured by the large majority of land-owners which 
the Act requires should be members before authorising the formation of an 
association in a given locality (two thirds in numbers and one half of the 
area, or half in numbers and two thirds of the area) the rights of the mi- 
nority would then have the additional protection of administrative autho- 
risation. 

In practice, syndicates for the purpose of the restriping of lands were 
already being formed, spite of their doubtful legality, under the provisions 
of the Act of 1865, and strange to say, owing undoubtedly to the tact of the 
person in charge and of his assistants, these syndicates which, owing to the 
fact that they were engaged in road-building, had legal recognition and could 
have secured authorisation, never needed to have recourse to same. Se- 
veral hundred kilometers of roads were built in the communes which were 
then restriped, without let or hindrance, and with no compulsory powers 
beyond those conferred in connection with the work of collective delimita- 
tion of boundaries, which is regulated by law. 

At last, by a decree dated 29th January, 1891, the Council of State de- 
cided that a syndicate — that of Baudiguecourt (Meuse), — could enlarge its 
scope so as to include the laying of boundaries, rectification of bounds and 
the opening of roads to facilitate the working of the land, all of which the 
land-owners of the commune, with the exception of one, called for. Since 
then the legal status of syndicates formed for the purpose of the restriping 
of lands has never been disputed. At the present time there can be no 
doubt on the subject, for the decree of iSth June 1909 recognised the public 
utility of the works proposed by the Commune of M6honcourt, and provid- 
ed for all the different transactions involved in the restriping of lands. 
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The legal status of an authorised syndical association makes it strong 
enough to withstand all defections, to counteract all cabals, and to defeat 
all resistence, and the example of Mehoncourt, quoted by Mr. Hottcnger, 
gives proof of this, while at the same time showing the practical difficulties 
which such work may encounter and the beneficial results which it can yield. 

At Mehoncourt, "over nine tenths of the land-owners (154 out of 166) had 
given their signatures to the proposal from the start. But as the dissidents 
included several large land-owners it became necessary to have recourse 
without delay to the formalities required for the formation of an authorised 
association. This authorisation was granted by a decree of the prefect on 
August 17th, 1909, in accordance with the Act above referred to of 18th 
June, 1909. In the meantime the dissidents had bestirred themselves, and 
were resolved to defeat the proposal, and when the association, duly author- 
ised, was in a position to proceed with the requisite formalities, they went 
so far as to get the promotors of the scheme dismissed from the commission 
and to get a man elected as president who had been won over to their side 
and was read}- to carry out their suggestions. 

But their success was sterile. It was impossible to go back on the de- 
cision to carry out the proposed work. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Act (art. 10) “ the plans, prospectus, and estimates of the work and 
the proposals of the association ” had been subjected to an administrative 
inquiry during which the opponents had taken good care not to bring for- 
ward their arguments. The Council of State had formed its decision in 
accordance with the results of this inquiry. There was nothing more to 
be done but to carry out the plans, and the opponents could only avail them- 
selves of the force of inertia. They made use of it, and twice the surveyor 
had to interrupt his w r ork for lack of information. Nevertheless, the un- 
dertaking was brought to a successful conclusion. 

The next step was the pulling up of stakes and pickets. In several 
places where it had not been deemed necessary to metal roads which had 
been traced and their boundaries marked, the land-owners on either side 
sowed seed on them. But this, like other efforts, only led to delays and to 
some extra expense. The Service of Agricultural Improvements, which 
had taken this work in hand from the start, was on the look out, and in carry- 
ing it through to a successful conclusion it displayed zeal equal to that 
shown by the opponents in their efforts to make the scheme fail. In dealing 
with individual land-owners the syndicate had on its side the compulsory 
powers conferred on it for the work specified in the administrative au- 
thorisation, while the syndicate itself was threatened with the enforcement 
of articles 25 of the Act of July 21st, 1865, and 55 of the decree of 9th March 
1894, which empower the Prefect, in case of abstention or opposition on the 
part of the syndicate, to have the proposed work carried out under his own 
direction should he judge it to be in the public interest. The undertaking 
was, therefore, bound to succeed. 

The work of restriping was carried out over an area of 580 hectares, 
consisting of 1,737 lots of which about 1,400 were enclosed within others* 
Of these 1,400 lots, over one thousand secured free access thanks to the roads 
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which were built. Fifty-two such new roads were constructed, from 3 to 
7 metres broad, and for a total length of 19 kilometers 691 metres. The land 
needed for these roads, in all 9 x / 2 hectares, was taken from the total area 
without any loss to the land-owners ; for, as often happens, the new survey 
showed an excess of area which sufficed to ensure ample compensation for 
the deficit caused by the construction of the new roads. The existing roads 
were repaired, widened, rectified, and bounded; but whereas they only 
measured 4 km. 952 in length the Commune now possesses a system of 24km. 
653 metres. Fastly 597 mile-stones were erected to mark the boundaries 
of these roads, and 804 have been placed round the localities in question. 

The cost of the work deserves special mention. Formerly, bsfore the 
Service of Agricultural Improvements took over the management of the work 
and made the necessary studies (1907), the average cost to the land-owners 
amounted to from 20 to 25 franco per hectare. The owner of a 100 hectare 
farm thus saw his income from the land reduced by 2,000 to 2,500 francs, 
and, unfortunately, this was often enough to make him a resolute opponent 
of restriping. At present, even taking into account the expenses entailed by 
the formation of an authorised association, and even when there is a heavy 
outlay on new roads, the cost to the land-owners does not exceed an average 
of 10 to 15 francs per hectare, or from 8 to 10 frcs. when there are no 
roads to be built, and from 12 to 15 francs inclusive of road-building. The 
cost has fallen as low as 9 fr. 50 at Ville-sur-Moselle in 1910. 

The following is Mr. Hottenger’s estimate of the cost of works on an 
area of 800 hectares divided into 3,350 lots. 


I. — Cost oj work oj yesftifiing. 


(a) Preliminary studies. 


Preparation of the “ dossier” and steps for the for- 


mation of an authorised association, if necessary Fr. 500.00 
Restriping of 800 hectares at 10 fr. per hectare . . . 8,000.00 

Restriping of 3,350 lots at x fr. per hectare 3,350.00 

Roads : 12 kilometres at 20 fr. per km 240.00 

Superintending the setting-up of 2,000 mile-stones 

at fr. 0.25 each 500.00 

Notices to land-owners and abstract of titles: 3,35° 

lots at fr. 0.25 837.50 

Sundry and unforeseen expenses 272.50 


Total . . , 13,200.00 


j' 
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(b) Working expenses. 

Posts (for land-marks, purchase, carriage, erection), 2,000 


at fr. 2.25 I**- 4»5oo.oo 

Stakes and pickets 300.00 

Cost of labour 1,600.00 

Abstracts of titles and secretarial work 600.00 

Collection of dues 200.00 

Making the roads fit for traffic 3,200.00 


Total . . . 10,400.00 


II. — Costoj bringing the Land-Register up to date . 


Fixed compensation to the Controller Fr. 40.00 

Fixed compensation to the Inspector 40.00 

800 hectares at fr. 2,615 2,092.00 

80 lots under buildings at fr. 0.18 14-4° 

3,400 lots numbered at fr. 1.79 6,086.00 

170 lots not numbered (1) at fr. 1,49 253*3° 

26 sheets of the hand- Register plan (2) at 11.00 , . 286.00 

Total . . . 8,811.80 


At Mehoncourt, as in several other communes, the Service of Agricul- 
tural Improvements has undertaken to carry out at its own expense all the 
studies necessary for the work of restriping, exclusive only of the cost of 
execution and of revising the Land-Register. More than this, in accordance 
with a rule, in force during the past few years, the General Council of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle has made itself responsible for 30 per cent, of the cost of 
revising the Land-Register, and, on its side, the Agricultural Committee 
of Luneville, has made a grant of 400 francs to those communes of the dis- 
trict (arrondissement) which undertake the restriping of their lands. In 
short, the expenditure to be met by the land-owners concerned does not ex- 
ceed 12 francs per hectare. Now, although it is not possible to make quite 
accurate calculations, it is reckoned that the facilitations secured and the 
disputes avoided by restriping increase the value of the lands from 20 to 30 
per cent, at least. 

{1} That is to say not included in the revision and reinscribed on the new plan just 
as they figured on the old plan (woods, vineyards, village gardens). 

(3) One sheet for every 30 to 35 hectares. 
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The difficulties encountered in the restriping of Mehoncourt are due, on 
the one hand, to the fact that the lots composing the estates are so scattered 
and to the large number of land-owners, and, on the other hand, to the lack 
of assistance, and even to the hostility of some large proprietors. A more 
recent case of restriping carried out at Pulnoy (6 kilometres from Nancy), 
likewise described by Mr. Hottenger, affords to some extent the proof of 
these remarks. There the small land-owners were of little account, and the 
large land-owners came to a mutual understanding on the strength of which 
they not only exchanged adjoining lands, but even distant lots situated in 
different localities ; the results thus obtained deserve to be noted. 

The territory of Pulnoy is not extensive : 373 hectares 85 ares. The 
woods, the village and the gardens, together with a small area which had al- 
ready been restriped in 1883, were excluded from the operation, and the pro- 
cess of restriping only applied to 273 hectares owned by 55 land-owners, 
and divided into 984 lots. The number of lots has been reduced to 458, a 
reduction of 58.25 per cent. At the same time 19 roads have been planned 
for a length of 8.873 kilometres, which have made it possible to give free ac- 
cess to most of the lots. The consequent increased facility for working the 
lands, together with the advantages derived from the formation of large con- 
solidated holdings and their division into enclosed lands and natural meadows, 
cannot fail to confer on the territory of Pulnoy a considerable increase in 
value. Moreover, the expenditure which had to be borne by the land- 
owners did not exceed 10 francs per hectare. The cost amounted to about 
4,300 francs, of which r, 100 francs were spent on delimiting boundaries, 2,000 
francs on roads, and 1,200 francs on general expenses. If we deduct from this 
sum the grant made by the Service of Agricultural Improvements, amount- 
ing to 700 francs, and the grant made by the commune of Pulnoy of 
880 francs, 2,800 francs remain to be paid by the land-owners. 

It must, however, be noted that of the 237 hectares and of the 984 lots 
which were restriped, 216.69 hectares and 862 lots belonged to three large 
land-owners. It was their initiative and agreement which made it possible 
to carry out the process of consolidation which, in several cantons, amounted 
to a redivision of the soil. The results might have been yet more satisfac- 
tory, and have resulted everywhere in a 64 per cent reduction of cost, had 
it not been for the unintelligent opposition of a few small land-owners, 

Mr. Hottenger does not hesitate to say that wherever a notable propor- 
tion of the land belongs to large proprietors, the success of restriping op- 
erations depends on them. It is their business to understand the part they 
should play and their real interests which are always far superior to the ex- 
pense they will incur. He also comes to the conclusion that in view of the 
ideas and customs which unfortunately still too often prevail in country 
districts, the opposition and often the obstruction of a more or less consider- 
able minority of small land-owners is inevitable, but the syndical associ- 
ation, organised in conformity with the Act of June 2ist, 1865 and with 
the decree of March 9th, 1894, integrating it, are the legal instruments 
which ensure the triumph of the best interests of the community. It is 
true that, with the exception of the construction of roads to facilitate the 
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working of lands, none of the work of consolidation is expressly provided 
for by this act, but a process of interpretation and of precedent has taken 
place which has bent the text of the law to meet practical requirements, has 
extended its application, and read into it more than it was perhaps at first 
intended to imply. The work of the restriping of lands in France would 
seem to be one of those measures which arise from usage, and from the pres- 
sure of current needs, without the help of law, and which in taking root and 
gathering strength adapt themselves to some of the legal modes of proce- 
dure already inexistence. 


Appendix. 

Bye-laws of the Voluntary Syndical Association for the restriping of lands and 
the construction of country roads to facilitate their working , in the Com- 
mune of Froville (Menrthe-ct-Moselle) . 

Art. i. — We, the undersigned, all being land-owners in the territory 
of the commune of Froville, canton of Bayon, Department of Meuxthe-et- 
Moselle, give notice that we form ourselves into a voluntary syndical asso- 
ciation, to which we pledge the lands which belong to us. 

The association will be constituted as soon as two thirds of the land- 
owners, possessing at least three quarters of the area to be restriped, or three 
fourths of the land-owners possessing at least two thirds of the area to be 
restriped, have joined the association. 

Art. 2. — The association is subject to all the rules and conditions 
enacted by the laws of June 21st 1865, an d 22nd December 1888, and by the 
rules for public administrations of March 9th, 1894, notably by art. 2 of said 
rules, which provides that the obligations arising from the formation of a 
syndicate are a lien on the real estate of its members, and attach thereto 
irrespective of the hands into which said lands may pass, until such time 
as the association is wound up. Moreover, the association is subject to 
the special and particular provisions specified in the following articles. 

Art. 3. — The headquarters of the association are established in the 
town-hall of Froville. 

Art. 4. — The puropose of the association is ; 

(а) the restriping of the territory and a general delimitation of 
boundaries : 

(б) the rectification of crooked and irregular lots and of small water- 
courses ; 

(c) the construction and up-keep of country roads for the working of 
the lands and of other agricultural improvements in the collective interest. 
Art. 5* — The cost of all the work which the present association is 
formed to carry out will be divided up between all the land-owners, propor- 
tionately to the superficial content of the restriped lands belonging to each 
of them. 
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The members, moreover, agree to pay, to meet initial outlay on stakes, 
posts for land-marks, labour, etc., the sum of i franc for each 20 ares of 
ground or fraction of that area which they possess. This sum is to be paid 
over at the request of the director of the syndicate, and may be called up 
within the first two months following the organisation of the association. 

Art. 6. — As soon as the conditions required by article 1 of these bye- 
laws are fulfilled, a constituent general meeting of the association will be 
held. Each land-owner will have the right to take part in this general 
meeting. 

Each land-owner will be entitled to one vote whatever be the superficial 
content of the lands he owns. 

Land-owners unable to be present at this meeting may be represented 
by power of attorney. The same person may only hold such powers of attor- 
ney for five members. A Board of Syndics entrusted with the management 
of the association will be elected by a strict majority of the members present 
or represented. 

The number of syndics to be elected by the general meeting is fixed 
at ten. 

The term of office of the syndics is unlimited. 

Art. 7. — As soon as it is appointed, the Board of Syndics shall meet 
to appoint a director, an assistant director, and a secretary-treasurer ; this 
latter may be selected outside the membership of the board and of the as- 
sociation. 

The deliberations of the board are entered in a special register. 

Art. 8. — The association will be represented at law by the director of 
the Board of Syndics. He will have the right to exercise on behalf of the 
association its rights both positive and latent ; for instance, the undersigned 
confer authority on the director to summon and sue at law before any court 
in disputes arising out of the laying of boundaries, those land-owners who are 
not members of this association and who may refuse to participate in the 
work it prescribes. 

Art. 9, — The decisions of the Board of Syndics are valid when five 
members are present. Decisions are taken by a majority vote. In case of 
a draw the director has the casting vote. 

Art. 10. — The undersigned also confer on the Board* of Syndics full 
authority to direct and bring to a successful conclusion the work in view of 
which the association has been formed ; i. e. 

(a) to seek and ascertain with the assistance of the engineer in the 
employ of the Service of Agricultural Improvements, or his representative, 
the present owners of the lands ; 

(5) to search the land titles and to draw up an abstract of same to be 
handed to the engineer or his representative ; 

(c) to decide on all difficulties unforeseen by the present bye-laws, 
bearing on their execution, and generally to carry on the work of admini- 
stration of the association ; 

(d) to decide on the number, ubication, and breadth of the country 
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and working roads which are to be rectified or built and to decide on such 
redistribution of lots as may be required for the success of the work ; 

(e) The Board of Syndics will decide in which cantons or localities the 
irregular boundaries of certain lots should be exceptionally preserved, the 
principle being that rectification is to be carried out -wherever it is possible ; 

(j) The Board of Syndics, after consulting the land-owners, will de- 
cide on consolidating or exchanging lots, and other changes of general uti- 
lity likely to facilitate the farming of the lands. 

It will decide whether certain sections such as woods, vineyards, gar- 
dens, enclosed lands, etc. should be included in the work of restriping. The 
boundaries of such sections as may be excepted will be determined in 
accordance with actual possession. 

It will also decide whether the boundaries previously layed are to be 
maintained. 

When the decision is in the affirmative this must be accurately noted 
on the general plan for restriping and such boundaries must be brought into 
keeping with the general plan adopted for the consolidation of the lots. 

Art. ii. — The undersigned land-owners agree when requested by let- 
ter, to produce their title-deeds on the day, hour, and at the place ap- 
pointed by the Board of Syndics. 

Prolonged and intentional delay on the part of any member in producing 
his title-deeds will render him liable, if he fail to comply with a demand made 
in due form of law, to be sued under the boundary acts before the judge of 
the peace, at his own exclusive cost. 

The undersigned also undertake : 

(a) to supply all information likely to facilitate the determination of 
the actual superficial content of their lands when the title-deeds to same 
have been mislaid. 

(b) to justify, by the production of old title-deeds, the superficial 
content of those lands on which the syndicate may formulate doubts ; 

( c ) To attend personally, or to send a delegate to their lands as often 
as this may be needed to point out the boundaries, either to the engineer of the 
Service of Agricultural Improvements, or to his representative. 

In the case of lands for which no title-deed can be produced, the syndi- 
cate will determine their superficial content either in accordance with the 
old land-register, or in accordance with actual possession. 

Art. 12. — When the syndicate shall have fixed the basis for the divi- 
sion, the engineer of the Service of Agricultural Improvements or his repre- 
sentative, shall draw up, canton by canton, a statement of the superficial 
contents which he shall submit to the syndicate. This statement will be 
compared to that resulting from the abstracts of the titles. Should there be 
a deficit in certain cantons it will be made good out of any surplus which may 
exist in neighbouring cantons. Should the neighbouring cantons provide no 
such surplus the deficit will be deducted proportionately from the superficial 
content of each. 

Any surplus which may not be required to make good a deficit in 
other cantons, will be similarly disposed of. 
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As soon as the new boundaries resulting from the proportionate distri- 
bution above referred to, have been laid, the land-owners will be invited to 
verify the land-marks ; if during the eight da} r s following the notice of 
such verification no complaint has been made the delimitation of boundaries 
will be considered final. 

No subsequent claims will be taken into consideration, unless they 
are based on material error. 

The land-owners concerned can, at will, place posts as land-marks at 
the common expense along the boundary lines indicated. Anyhow, the Syn- 
dicate itself will undertake to place strong land-marks cut in hard stone, 
marking the boundaries of the cantons or localities in question and of the 
roads. 

A space of not more than 1000 metres must intervene between the land- 
marks which delimit the boundaries of several lots. 

Art. 13. — The owners shall enter into possession of their new holdings 
as follows : 

During the fallow T season, immediately after the placing of the land- 
marks. 

When the boundaries have not been laid by the 1st of May, lands 
under peas, vetches, lentils, or potatoes must be left free by the 1st of Oc- 
tober. During other seasons the owners shall enter into possession after 
the crops have been removed. In the case of artificial meadows, the new 
owner shall enter into possession after the first cut of hay has been made, 
which is the only one reserved to the former owner. 

Trees, hedges, and bushes must be removed by the former proprietor 
within eleven months after the pickets have been driven in. At the expi- 
ration of this time the new owners can dispose of them. 

Art. 14. — The Syndicate will sit as a court of first appeal on all dis- 
putes which may arise between the undersigned, or which may be raised by 
one of them. Its decisions can only be appealed against to the court of the 
district (arrondissement) and within the two months following on the award. 

Art. 15. — As the restriping of* the lands is carried out concurrently 
with the renewal of the land-register, the results of the work are entered on 
the plan and on the several documents annexed to the Dand-Register deposit- 
ed at the town-hall. A notice indicating the ubication, nature, superficial 
content and width of each lot will be handed to each land-owner for the 
lands belonging to him. 

The undersigned undertake to recognise the plan and the statement 
for each section, deposited in the archives of the town-hall, and conformable 
to notices handed to them, as the only valid evidence bearing on the super- 
ficial content of their lots. 

All transfer of land by sale, division, donation, etc., which may be made 
by the undersigned, either by private or by authenticated deed, must make 
mention of the superficial content together with the number of the plan 
and of the section. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


DENMARK. 


COOPERATIVE ABATTOIRS IN DENMARK. ( Continued ). 


§ 3, Working conditions of cooperative abattoirs. 

We shall not refer to the technical organisation of the abattoirs or the 
systems of manufacture of the products save in so far as is necessary to ex- 
plain the economic conditions of working. 

The Cooperative Danish Abattoirs are of iather recent formation, 
well equipped and, from a technical point of view, able to sustain com- 
parison with the best of such undertakings abroad. They are therefore in 
a position to furnish products of good quality and to utilise in the fullest 
way the bye-products of manufacture, thus reducing the general costs of 
production. 

The technical conditions however are of minor importance as regards 
the quality of the goods, the latter depending substantially on the quality 
of the pigs. In point of fact the abattoirs of Canada and the United States 
are superior to Danish ones in technical results ; theii products however 
are less abundant because the pigs, both in the breed and fattening, are in- 
ferior to the Danish, It is precisely from this point of view that the Coope- 
rative Danish Slaughter houses have, directly and indirectly, rendered the 
greatest service. Directly, each of them has encouraged the improvement 
of the breed within the boundaries of the territory over which its action ex- 
tends, by granting subsidies to the breeding centres recognised by the State, 
placing breeding boars at the disposal of members and granting prizes at 
pig shows. The Cooperative Societies, with the same object, had continual 
experiments carried out in the feeding of pigs and trials of slaughter with 
different breeds, first in the experimental laboratory of the Higher School 
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of Agriculture and afterwards on a more extensive scale at special experi- 
mental stations opened and maintained by Cooperative Danish Abattoirs 
as a whole. 

The State has likewise not failed to give its support to this work by 
means of contributions to the pig breeding centres. 

Indirectly, consideiing the meat on the basis of quality, the slaughter 
houses have encouraged farmers to improve the breed, to sell the pigs at 
the right moment, to build good pig styes and to give attention to the feed- 
ing of the pigs, these latter measures being for the purpose of securing the 
best quality of meat and preventing disease, especially tuberculosis, as far 
as possible. For this purpose the pasteurisation of skim milk was also 
rapidly introduced into the Cooperative Dairies. 

The incentive would act still more effectively on breeders if the prices 
of second and third quality and of unhealthy pigs were lower ; in this sense, 
certain changes have already been proposed with respect to the system of 
accounts. In any event, the system of payment according to quality and 
the work done direct by the abattoixs for improvement of the breed, has al- 
ready produced noteworthy results. 

For several years past, indeed, a perfectly perceptible inipxovement 
is found in the quality of the pigs supplied to the Abattoirs. 

Comparing the number of tuberculous pigs delivered to Coopeiative 
Abattoirs with those to private abattoirs (this being the only possible 
point of comparison) it is found that the former is always less than the lat- 
ter, as is shown by the following table : 


Percentage of tuberculous pigs * 


Year 

In cooperative " 

in" private 

_ 

abattoirs 

abattoirs 

T 9°7 

3-62 

4-55 

1908 

3-75 

4.96 

*9°9 

4-41 

542 

1910 

4-25 

5-i4 

1911 

4-32 

5-0.3 

1912 

448 

549 

*9*3 

4-90 

5-32 


[ Even assuming, however, that the difference is due to other factors 
also, one cannot but recognise, nevertheless, that the work of Cooperative 
abattoirs in improving the quality of pigs has yielded good results. 

To avoid ill treatment of the animals during transport, which would 
impair the quality of their meat, the abattoirs urge farmers not to drag 
them violently or strike them, and the railways to use suitable cattle trucks 
with proper stalls for this service, and employ every care in loading and 
unloading the pigs. 
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As was already stated, die Cooperative businesses likewise took the ini- 
tiative in the introduction of compulsory inspection of exported meat, 
subjecting it to so effective an examination as completely to reassure the 
English buyer and satisfy the requirements of English law, guaranteeing 
at the same time the excellent quality of the meat exported from the point 
of view of health. It should indeed be noted that Banish legislation in 
this matter has often anticipated, and even exceeded, the severest provi- 
sions of English law. Eor the rest, other countries, such as Sweden, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Australia, have also been compelled to establish inspec- 
tion of the expoited meat of the pig, and to modify and render more severe 
the corresponding legislation in order to comply with the enactments of 
English law. 

After a series of modifications and extensions rendered necessanr by ex- 
perience, to-da}-, on the basis of the meat exportation law of the 27th May 
1908 and the decree of the Ministei of Agriculture of the 9th October 1915, 
the inspection comprises all the abattoir products intended for the food 
of man. 

To cany* on the business of an exportation slaughter house there is 
required an authorisation issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
appoints the veterinary officer to carry out the inspection and fixes the 
salary to be paid him by the abattoir. The veterinary officer or a duly au- 
thorised substitute must be present at the different operations of the abat- 
toir and exercise active supervision over the entire undertaking. The ani- 
mals for slaughter must be examined by him before and after killing, with 
organs intact and identifiable. 

The classification of the meat, accessory products and offal is made accor- 
ding to the instructions of the Ministry of Agriculture, and stamping and mar- 
king are performed by* the veterinary officer himself or under his direction. 
The so-called Iyurmarke (trade mark) introduced by the order of the 30th 
August 1906 as a mark common to all meat of the pig of Danish origin may 
only be affixed on the flesh of animals free from any symptom of disease, 
especially rieketts and tuberculosis. In addition to the above officer, 
there are two inspectors who pay unannounced visits to the abattoirs of 
the territory assigned to them. 

The supervision of exportation was completed by the law of the 13th 
May 1911 regarding meat for home consumption. This law subjects abat- 
toirs to general supervision from the hygienic point of mew likewise, and the 
Ministry of Justice is called upon to see to the cleanliness of the premises, 
the utensils and the working clothing, hygiene among employees, and ob- 
servance of the rules for preventing soiling of the meat duiing transport. 

The checking and classification by the veterinary officers are of course 
for health purposes only, while the classification to determine the price of 
the goods is done by the abattoii, and usually the manager in peison. 

The manner of cutting up the carcase is also of no small importance 
from the economic standpoint, the object being to secure the maximum of 
bacon and the minimum of residue. Some abattoirs were accustomed for 
this purpose to leave adhering to the sides of bacon too much of the shank 
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and the thin fatty streak at the neck and snout. These methods have 
moie than once, as stated, called forth strong protests from English 
importers. 

Of great importance likewise is curing. At first so-called dry salting 
was mostly used, but the experiments carried out at the agrarian experi- 
mental stations proved that on the system of brine salting the yield of ba- 
con was about 1.6 % greater, corresponding to an additional receipt of 
about i crown (krone) per pig, because the meat was more fully impregnated 
with the salt mixture, without deteriorating in appearance or quality. 
Therefore, from r<)o6 onwards, the abattoirs everywhere adopted the se- 
cond system. The method may, nevertheless, give rise, and did indeed 
give rise for some time, to abuses on the part of abattoirs, causing the 
resentment of the English buyer. Today on the other hand complaints 
with regard to salting and cutting are rare. The abattoirs have learnt 
from experience that it does not pay to impair the good reputation of one’s 
own product for a small profit, apart from the fact that this mode of action 
would be severely condemned by public opinion, because it injures not 
only the individual slaughter houses but the reputation of all Danish pig 
meat, especially now, after the introduction of the single trade mark 
[Lm marks). 

Of great importance also, the goods being highy perishable, is rapidity 
of transport from the abattoir to the consumer, on the safest and most 
hygienic method, with the least possible shrinkage. All these problems 
are thoroughly discussed by the abattoirs and subjected to experiments 
and study. Of course all the abattoirs have junction lines to the trunk 
railways, so that the goods are conveyed direct from the warehouses of the 
factory in cold storage waggons ; indeed, the large slaughter houses even 
have their own cold storage waggons, which they let to the railways. 

Carriage to England is chiefly by way of Esbjerg-Parkeston, and from 
this city by rail to London. The Danish exporters have also endeavoured 
to establish direct communication with London, avoiding transshipment, 
and the section of railway, but they have ended by returning to the origi- 
nal route. 

For the rest, it is calculated that two days after forwarding, the goods 
leaving the slaughter house reach the hands of the London buyer. 

The State moreover came to the assistance of the exporters by subsid- 
ising the Esbjerg-Parkeston line, which subsidy was certainly of great im- 
portance in the past but has now been done away with, because it was 
rightly said that after having for so many years availed themselves of this 
route the breeders can very well bear the costs of transport alone. 

As we have already stated, there do not exist with regard to coopera- 
tive abattoirs any such data of operations as are available for dairies ; 
some few particulars, especially as to their ouput, may be gathered from 
the official statistics of production in 1013. 

The principal product exported is slightly v salt bacon produced from 
the meat of the pig. In 1913 it formed 80 % of the total of production, 
while other articles made from pig flesh, not salted or highly salted, yielded 
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or &Y 5 %■ About 15 % of the production value is obtained from the 
residues or offal, which are reckoned at 10 kroner per pig. The utilisa- 
tion of the residues and offal is therefore a matter of the utmost importance, 
A great quantity is salted without special manipulation ; this is the case 
with regard to the heads and feet, the value of which is calculated at about 
x.25 kroner per pig. The same may be said of the backbone, the leg, the neck, 
and to a great extent of the so-called plucks, i. e. the liver, kidneys, heart 
etc. Of these however a great part is utilised in the factories of sausages 
and food preserves, for the manufacture of liver pates. The value of these 
various residual products is calculated at about 3,50 Kroner per pig. 

For the utilisation of other products, the abattoirs on the other hand 
have special installations. Thus, there is a department for the purification 
of fat, in which the fat is melted, sterilised, and then classified according 
to quality. hard is indeed of great importance and its value is about 
2.50 to 3 Kroner per pig. Each slaughter house furthermore has a factory 
of sausages and food preserves, the size of which depends on the number 
of pigs killed and the portion of the residues which can be sold in the na- 
tural state. 

Some abattoirs also have special installations for cleaning the guts, 
but in most cases this operation is put out at fixed rates to independent un- 
dertakings. The guts and paunches are secondary products of some im- 
portance sold abroad, the guts to the German sausage factories, and the 
paunches in England. Their value amounts to about 1 krone per pig. 

The blood is also utilised. In the early times chemical manures were 
made with the blood, the bones and other clean offal ; at the present time, 
on the contrary, it is converted into a special flour, an excellent food for 
animals, especially poultry, horses, and pigs themselves. About half the 
slaughter houses have their own factories of this food flour. 

The residual products of the slaughter houses, especially sausages 
and preserved meats, are sold for the most part in Denmark ; the bacon 
however is exported, and only about 8 % by weight and 6 % % in value 
remains in the country. 

The home market, for the rest, including Copenhagen, is supplied 
chiefly by local abattoiis ; the cooperative abattoirs are only able, in the 
majority of cases, to increase the quantity sold by opening their own sell- 
ing depots. Each abattoir has one or more selling depots in the cities 
where it is located, and sometimes in neighbouring cities too. In Copen- 
hagen on the contrary there are already so many retailers that the coope- 
rative abattoirs feel no inducement to follow this thorny path. There on 
the other hand they have organised sales by means of a collective selling 
office. 

The case is different with regard to residual products, sausages and pre- 
served meats. 

The demand for these inexpensive products is so great that the small 
local butchers cannot meet it ; therefore the cooperative abattoirs sell the 
greater part of such products at home direct. The sale, for the rest, is gen- 
erally speaking not organised, at least outside of Copenhagen. Each 
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abattoir makes provision foi its own region, partly by opening a sales de- 
pot and partly by forwarding the goods direct to the country consumer, 
partly again by means of cooperative societies of consumers and small 
butchers' shops in town and country. 

Yet a considerable quantity of residual products is forwarded abroad, 
and indeed exportation of late years has tended to increase, in view of the 
growing extension of pig breeding. 

The exportation of residual or bye products, including fat, was as fol- 
lows : 


Year 


Millions of Kroner 


1913 

1912 77 

I9II 7.2 

1906-1910 average 5.6 


The exportation is directed especially to Germany and England ; 
heads and feet to England, particularly Ireland ; livers, hearts, kidneys, 
and such parts, and the fat, almost exclusively to Germany. The sale of 
pigs' meat abroad, the sale of the bacon, will be dealt with elsewhere. 

Having made these general observations on the production and market, 
w T e shall now endeavour to give some fuller details as to the financial deve- 
lopment of the cooperative abattoirs, first taking some data from the bal- 
ance sheet and annual report ot one of these undertakings, the first to be 
formed and one of the most important : f ‘ the Horsen Cooperative Abal toir 
(Horsens Andelssvineslagteri). For the rest there are no great differences 
between the various cooperative societies ; the general working expenses 
alone can vary perceptibly according to the size of the undertaking. There- 
fore one abattoir may be taken as a type of its kind. 
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Horsen Cooperative Swine Abattoir. 

Report oj Financial Year ist July 1913-30 June 1914. 

Receipts, Kroner Ore Kroner Ore 

Brought forward from previous year 3,422.21 

Sale of Bacon. 

London : 

64,762 pigs of a weight 

of Kg 3,650,270 — 

Shrinkage ... » 58,807 % 

Net weight . . . Kg. 3,591,462 % 4,424,383.57 

Bonus of the Danish Bacon Company 11,921.40 

North oj England: 

19,459 pigs of a weight 

of Kg. 1,175,857 y 3 

Shrinkage. ... » 17,847 *4 

Net weight . . . Kg. 1,158,010 — 1,408,952.15 

5,845,257.12 

Sale of Pigs. 

at Copenhagen . . . pigs 2,373 — 130,530.02 

at Horsen » 5 ° 3 % 32 , 377-32 

to Sausage factories . » 1,441 — 93,311.93 

destroyed because died 

a natural death . . » 113 — 757-68 

destroyed because con- 
demned » 356 — 2,288.15 

259,265.10 

Sale of Sows and Boars. 

England : Sows and Boars 721 64,102.59 

Copenhagen : » » 152 12,836.71 

Horsen » » 104 10,375.43 

Sausage Factories: Sows and 

Boars 55 * 54,460.96 

Destroyed Sows and Boars . . 23 257.45 

r. 55 * 

Bye-products and offal of 1,551 Sows 

and Boars 10,754.00 

152,787.14 
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EXPEND! 1'imE : 

Sales of Calves and Oxen. 


vSausage factory . , 2,26b calves and oxen 40,341.94 

To shops 297 » » ,j I 5 »° 3 °* 5 - 

Sold : Sucking calves 731 » » »' i°, 357 * 0 ^ 

Skins and offal 3 °> 335 * 8 i 

Stock in hand 30.00 


Sale of fat and bye- products. 


Receipts for fat and bye-products. .... 753,303.61 

Receipts tor fe tilisers 728,14 

Profits of Sausage factory and shops . . . 25,475.01 


Stock of fat, bve-products and offal at 30/6/914 17,812.91 
Fines paid (9 pigs at 10 kroner each) . . . 

Stock of pigs flesh at 30/6/1916 : 


5 * 5^9 % pigs 341,721.45 

47 )> (part condemned) .... 2,691.89 

28 sows 1,970.81 


Total . . . 


Stock of pigs' meat at 1/7 1913: 

2,670 pigs 

14 sows 


204,026.58 

1,411.84 


Received in all 93.519 pigs : 

91,598 pigs for slaughter weighing kilo- 
grammes 6,214,674. 6,467,402.90 

Further payment at ore 3,8 per klg. 246,157.61 
356 pigs wholly condemned of a weight 
of kilogrammes 22,881 % . . . ’ . 15,768.43 

Costs of transport and delivery . . . 42,125.16 

(Average price, including further pay- 
ment and sums carried forward ore „ 

108,92 per kilo). 

1,565 Sows and boars 

3,294 Oxen and calves. ....... 


ICronct 0*e 

T02, 295.33 

7 ( > 7 < 3 ll > (j 7 

1 ) 0.00 

34(., 384.15 
7,506,820.72 

205,438.42 

6, 761, 454.10 

454-77 

102 , 622.38 
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Kroner Ore 

Working expenses: 


Salaries 110,0884b 

Salt and Saltpeter 29,789.79 

Meat packing 42,095.58 

Fuel and lighting 14,152.80 

Insurance 4,831.82 

Eooks, Paper, Printing 4,160.55 

Advertising 1,440.59 

Board and committee meetings and tra- 
velling 2,622.20 

Horses and carts 6.929.69 

Repairs 16,054.02 

Veterinary inspection 9,793.40 

Joint office, taxes, postage, telegrams. . 11,457.45 


Interest : 


Paid 

16,990.38 

Received 

5.448.42 

Prizes at Cattle Shows . . . 

400.00 

Contribution to the experi- 


mental Station and to breed- 


ing centres 

1,232.70 

Special prizes for boars . . . 

850.00 


1 1, 54I-96 


2,482.70 


Redemption and depreciation , . . . , 20,000.00 

Carried forward 3,410.65 


Total . . . 


Statement at 30 th June 1914. 
Assets ; 

Installation costs of abattoirs 

New constructions 

Cash in hand 

Shares in Danish Bacon Co., London 

£904,0.0., equal to 

Deposited for insurance aga nst workmens 

accidents 

Establishment of a shop with ice safe 
and kitchen in the Sondergade . . . * 


Kroner bie 


267,440.40 

23,410.65 

7,506.820.72 

226,879.02 

27,416.28 

28,534*51 

16,362.40 

1 , 000.00 

17,863.16 
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Stocks : “ 0re 

5 o ^9 % pigs 34 L 7 2I> 45 

47 » (part condemned) .... 2,691.89 

28 Sows 1,970.81 

Stock at sausage factory 24,958.18 

at shop at the Norregade .... 282.92 

« » )• Sondergade . . . 1,278.40 

» » « " abattoir j 678.12 

Fat, offal, etc 17,812.91 

Calves’ paunches 30.00 

Salt and saltpeter 953*05 

Packings for bacon 8,100.04 

Knives, etc 282.60 

Oil, etc 191.10 

1 Lorry 6,000.00 


Book debts outstanding: 

England 32,471.15 

Germany 13,805.05 

Denmark 16,964.29 

Bankruptcy claim in the estate of the 
sales office of the Walby abattoirs which 
will presumably yield a dividend of . 5,000.00 


Total . . . 

INABILITIES : 

Rural Savings Bank : 

Loan at the beginning of the year . . 170,250.00 

Repaid during the working year 1913-14 20,000.00 

Redemption account 

To the Bank of Horsen and environs . 


Undistributed surplus 

Sundry Creditors : 

Danish Bacon Co . London 80,678.08 

1 Creditor 275.60 


Liabilities paid off 20,000.00 

Further payment to members 236,157.61 

Carried forward to new vear 3,410.65 


Total , , . 


Kroner Ore 


406,951.47 


68,240.49 


793 , 247-34 


150,250.00 

i39,750-<>u 

160,878.52 

1,646.88 


80,953.68 


259,568.26 


793 , 247-34 
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The abattoirs, which slaughtered altogether 93,519 pigs, besides 3294 
calves and oxen, operated at the end oi the year with a capital totalling 
about 800,000 kroner. About one hali of this was invested in stocks of 
products, auxiliary materials and implements. The book value of the a- 
battoir was relatively small, namely 226,879 kroner, but further construc- 
tions were in contemplation and had partly been begun. The foundation 
capital had been raised by a savings bank loan of 310,000 kroner, which 
had now been reduced to kr. 150,250. The working capital was provided 
partly by calls still due, partly by a loan or cash credit of varying amount 
at the local Bank. 

Of the 93,519 pigs which the abattoir received, 91,598 were pigs of the 
association, with a share in the further payment and capital put aside. The 
average weight was 67.8 kilogrammes (warm, with plucks and 10 % de- 
ducted). The abattoir paid for these an average price of ore 108.92 per 
klg., including further payment (ore 3.8 per klg.), sums put aside and costs 
of carriage and receipt. These expenses amounted per pig to 46 ore and 
per kilogramme to ore 0.68 ; therefore the abattoir paid its members for 
the pigs ore 108.24 per kilogramme, or kr. 73.39 per pig. 

The working expenses have grown uniformly for a number oi years. 
During the financial year 1913 they were kr. 2.86 per pig. They are distri- 
buted as shown in the following table, which also shows how they were 
made up tor the pievious year. 


Working expenses per pig , in ore . 
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2912-13. 

I9I3-T4. 


76,397 

93,519 


120.0! 

117.7 


334 j 384 
3 T.8j 45.0 


154] 
1 5*1 


Salaries here represent the biggest item. The abattoir employs in 
all 60-61 men, of whom 7-8 are in the office, besides the manager. In addi- 
tion, men are employed by the day. Among the actual workers in the abat- 
toir only the foreman is technically trained. In consideration of this, the 
wages specified in the following table are in any case not below the standard 
for unskilled labour. Wages, working hours, and other conditions of work 
are arranged by agreement between the combined Danish Cooperative 
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Abattoirs and the Labour organisations, and are therefore to some extent 
uniform in the different abattoirs. 


Wages in the Hoy sen Cooperative Abattoir . 

Financial Year 1913. 


Kroner 


Supervising Board Member 

Manager 

Ca:hier 

Book-keeper 

5 clerks 

Auditors 

Foreman-Slaughteiman 

Forwarding clerk 

Chiet machine man 

Stoker 

10 men at 26 kroner per week for 26 weeks 


» 

» 

» 

28 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

12 


» 

25 

» 
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» 

» 

» 

» 
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» 
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25 
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21 
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» 

24 

» 
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)) 
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» 

3 women at 14 

» 

» 

)) 

)) 

)) 

» 

» 

» 

18 

)) 

)) 

» 

)) 

)) 

Overtime. 

. • 

. . * 

. . . 

. . 

, , 



Day ox casual labour 


500.00 

8.400.00 

2.600.00 

2.500.00 

4.985.00 

600.00 
2/250.04 
1,481.25 

1.560.00 

1.170.00 

j 14,040.00 

j 16,224.00 

| 18,564.00 

J 3,822.00 

f 3,666.00 

{ 3-510.00 

| 2,496.00 

16,277.3$**'.- 

5442.80 


110,088.46 


With regard to the working costs, the Horsen Cooperative Swine Abat- 
toir is certainly, considering it is one of the biggest, rather more favourably 
placed than most others. According to a calculation for the year 1909, 
the ratio is that the smallest abattoirs show about 1 kr. higher working 
expenses per pig than the largest. 
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Working Costs of Cooperative Abattoirs in 1909. 


per pig. 

Number Working cost 
. of per pig 

Number killed per annum abattoirs (kioner) 

70,000 pigs and more 4 2.27 

from 50 to 70,000 5 2.42 

» 30 » 50,000 7 2.81 

» 20 » 30,000 3 2.88 

» 10 » 20,000 9 3.20 


§ 4. Danish bacon on the engeish market and the importance 

OF COOPERATIVE ABATTOIRS AS SATES SOCIETIES.) 


The major portion of Danish exported pigs’ flesh'goes to Dondon. Only 
a small percentage goes to other countries, chiefly uncured meat for which 
Germany is the principal buyer.This meat is usually the product of sows 
and small pigs not suited for making bacon. 


Export of Danish Bacon . 


Year 


England. 
Millions 
of kilogrammes 

Other countries. 

Millions 
of Idlogiammes 

Total. 
Millions 
of kilogrammes 

— 


~~ 



1907 

..... 

• • • 94-3 

2.1 

96.4 

1908 


. . . 106.5 

2.8 

109.3 

1909 



- ■ - 9 2 -5 

2.5 

95-o 

I9IO 

..... 

. . . 95 -i 

17 

96.8 

igil 

..... 

. . . 111.8 

2,6 

114.4 

1912 

..... 

. . . 120.2 

7-3 

127-5 

1913 

..... 

. . . 123.7 

2.7 

126.4 


The concentration of exports in combination with the growth in pig 
breeding gradually led to Denmark becoming the chief supplier of England. 
This development is rendered clear by the following table, which at the same 
time supplies information as to the difference in price between Danish 
bacon and that from other countries : 



British Imports of Bacon . 
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The share of Denmark grew from 20.3 % in the 5 years 1891-1895 
to about 50 %. This progress was made at the cost of the United States, 
which formerly supplied 2 / a but today only % of British imports. Besides 
the United States, only Canada is of any importance as a competitor. 
Canada however, after making progress for some time, is again showing 
a decline, and its aggregate deliveries are about the same now as at the 
beginning of the period. 

American pigs' flesh is more and more absorbed by the home market ; 
this has come to be the chief reason of the high prices for this meat in En- 
gland, and the great stride in Danish pig rearing and export of pig meat 
is an indirect result of this. 

The table further shows that this Danish meat continually fetched a 
much higher price than that of the remaining countries. The share of Den- 
mark in the imports is much higher by value than by weight. The table 
given below exhibits the excess price fetched by Danish bacon over the 
average price of the meat from all other countries in the years 1899-1913. 

Excess price for Danish Ba.on 1899-1913, 

(In ore per kilogramme). 

1890 1900 1901 1902 1903 J904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

28.8 29,4 30.0 16.4 11.4 14.2 18.4 15.0 11. 4 12.4 12.8 4.6 11.4 16.8 14.2 


The excess price on the whole showed a strong decline in the years 
1901-1910, not indeed on account of any likelihood of the quality of the 
meat from other countries becoming equal to the Danish, nor yet again 
owing to deterioration in the quality of the Danish meat. On the contrary 
the reason undoubtedly was that the growing quantities of Danish bacon 
etc. had to find a market among new classes of the population with lower 
purchasing power, and who had previously been in the habit of giving pre- 
ference to the cheaper American article. During the last couple of years, 
now that Danish bacon has gained a firm footing among these new classes 
of buyers, the difference in price has again increased. The cooperative 
abattoirs may claim the major portion of the credit ot this difference in price, 
which is significant of the good quality of Danish pigs' flesh. To Danish 
agriculture this excess of price means an increased income of 10 to 15 mill- 
ion kroner per year. 

Both by reason of the large quantities and of the uniformly good qua- 
lity the Danish meat has a strong hold of the English market, which is fur-' 
ther strengthened by the fact that deliveries undergo no great fluctuations 
from year to year, which would make it difficult to get a firm connection 
among buyers. The main cause of this stability is to be found in the close 
relation between dairying and pig breeding in Denmark. The American 
production of pig meat is dependent mainly on the crop and price o' maize, 
and therefore fluctuates with it from year to year. 
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In spite of the excellent position of Danish bacon in England, the 
cooperative abattoirs, which supply 5 / 6 of it, and thus command the 
Danish bacon export, have not yet reached the point of exerting a direct 
and decisive influence on market and sales conditions, which would have 
been natural in view of their uniform organisation and joint work which 
they have organised in other departments. Up to 1909 Danish bacon was 
not even quoted separately in official market reports, but only in conjunc- 
tion with that from other countries under the common description of conti- 
nental, while Irish, American and Canadian bacon each had their inde- 
pendent quotation. This shows to what a small extent the cooperative 
abattoirs had made their influence felt, and even at the present day the En- 
glish middlemen exercise the chief influence both on the quotation and on 
the middlemen’s profit on Danish bacon. 

The sale of the meat takes place through English commission agents, 
who sell it to the wholesalers, the latter in turn to the retailers. The com- 
mission agents and wholesalers, who are very few in number, have formed 
a ring for the purpose of ensuring the middlemen’s influence in the bacon 
trade and their profit. The agents are bound to sell to the wholesalers 
alone, the latter in turn being bound not to buy direct from the abattoirs. 
As a result of this agreement, the agents control the sale in England, and exert 
a decisive influence on the quotation, while on the other hand, the position 
of the wholesaler is also secure. In addition to this, a single firm of agents, 
Messrs Denny and Son, who own a number of Danish private slaughter 
houses, occupied so commanding a position for a number of years that it 
could actually have dictated the quotations. It need hardly be said that 
a quotation reached in this way is very liable to be affected by speculative 
considerations, not in keeping with the real market conditions, and detri- 
mental both to the abattoirs and the retailers. The private slaughter 
houses and the large middlemen generally ate interested in a rising market* 
When the price cannot be forced up any further, the next step is, by a ra- 
pid reduction of price, to create new opportunities for profit both in England 
and especially in Denmark. The cooperative abattoirs and the English 
retailers, on the contrary, as representatives of the producers and con- 
sumers, are only interested in a steady and undisturbed market, in which 
supply and price shall correspond as closely as possible to the demand of 
consumers. 

In order to remedy the unfavourable conditions of the bacon trade, 
the Company mentioned above, the Danish Bacon Company, was formed. 
Its object is, in brief, to reduce the selling expenses, to break the bacon 
ring, and to establish an independent quotation for Danish bacon in order 
in this way to secure higher prices and better market conditions. 

The foundation of this Company was laid as early as 1902 by the for- 
mation of the Danish Bacon Agency. This concern, to begin with, bore 
the character of a private undertaking, as only 3 slaughter houses had join- 
ned. In 1906 however the business became the property of the 6 abat- 
who had combined for that purpose, and the “Danish Bacon Company” 
- was formed. In 1912 it was compelled under English law to be converted 
, -W /' **-<*■* 
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into a share company, but in reality it has retained the character of a co- 
operative society. 14 abattoirs are the owners of this Company. The turn- 
over, which in 1902 was about 5 million Kroner and in 1907 12 l / 2 mill- 
ion Kroner, was in 1913 33 million Kr. 

The Company at first tried to sell the bacon to the wholesalers as the 
agents did. The bacon ring however prevented relations with the buyers 
by threatening a boycott. Nothing remained but to go behind the who- 
lesalers direct to the retailers, and that has since been the principle of the 
Company. This method of selling also enables higher prices to be paid 
than those allowed by the agents, as the wholesalers pocket a not inconsi- 
derable profit. 

Furthermore, the arrangement that one half of the surplus goes to the 
buyers is a strong bond of the latter towards the Company. 

The commission was, as early as 1902, fixed at 2 %, while the general 
agent's commission was 2 %to3 %• The selling expenses actually amoun- 
ted to barely 1 y 2 %, a considerable surplus being distributed. In 1912 
the Danish Bacon Company reduced its commission to 1 1 / 2 %, but a surplus 
still remained over, so that the selling expenses only amount to about I %. 

The competition of the Danish Bacon Company with the agents and 
retailers has not been without influence on selling expenses and the market 
conditions generally. The agents were in 1903 compelled at once to follow 
suit by reducing the commission from the normal 2 x / 2 or 3 % to 2 % ; 
later on several agency firms still further reduced their commission. The 
agents’ commission may today certainly be estimated at 1 a / 4 % taken 
all round. Of course the competition of the Danish Bacon Company has 
also affected the profits of the wholesalers, but to what extent it is im- 
possible to say. 

The Danish Bacon Company controls between % anc * 1 /s of Danish 
bacon, and is therefore even now a factor to be reckoned with in the bacon 
market. 

The fact of the Company having a fixed connection makes it to some 
extent independent of the quotation of the agents, but its turnover is not 
yet sufficient entirely to overcome the power of the bacon ring and form 
an independent quotation. Yet there are certain signs which point to a 
decline in the power of the ring. Of late years it has had to extend its pre- 
viously very narrow limits, and just as the Danish Bacon Company has 
repeatedly forced its own quotation on the market for a short time, several 
firms of agents have seceded and disregarded Denny's quotation. 

Therefore, even though the Danish Bacon Company has not yet fully 
solved this problem, it has nevertheless secured good results. The mere 
reduction of the selling costs by 3 / 4 -i 1 / 4 % — which it brought about, 
means about 1 million Kr. per year to the cooperative abattoirs, and it is 
open to no doubt that a large reinforcement of the Danish Bacon Company 
by the adhesion of new members is the method by which the cooperative 
abattoirs may attain to that influence on market conditions in England 
to which their importance as producers entitles them. 

Not until this has been done will the cooperative abattoirs have ful- 
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filled their mission as cooperative salesmen, which consists in limiting the 
difference between the payment of the English buyers and the receipts of 
the Danish producers as far as possible. 

This aspect of the activity of the cooperative abattoirs is hardly less 
important than the work done by them as producer societies by their direct 
and indirect exertions for the betterment of the pig breed and their 
achievements in purely industrial operations in raising the quality of 
Danish bacon. 

The importance of the cooperative abattoirs as selling societies however 
is not amenable to direct observation, partly because it is difficult to con- 
sider alone, but chieffy because the cooperative abattoirs now occupy so 
predominating a position in competition with private slaughter houses that 
they fully control bacon etc. quotations. The private slaughter houses 
are compelled to keep their quotation on a par with that of the cooperative 
abattoirs. From the surplus therefore which the cooperative abattoirs 
pay to their suppliers in addition to the quoted price paid, a judgment 
may be formed of the advantage which at the present moment lies in 
joining a cooperative abattoir, apart from the profit which these abattoirs 
have brought to the farmer by raising bacon prices. This latter cannot be 
measured at all, but there is no doubt that the importance of the coopera- 
tive abattoirs lies in this point chiefly. 

The utterly anomalous conditions of price which were really the cause 
of the formation of cooperative abattoirs, would no doubt gradually have 
obviated competition between private slaughter houses. But certainly 
the private slaughter houses, if they had been in sole control, would perpe- 
tually have been able to secure for themselves considerable advantages 
at the cost of the farmer, if only for the reason that in order to kill for ex- 
port, big concerns with large capital are needed, which in itself involves a 
certain limited monopoly, especially on a small market. Besides this, 
however, this position of limited monopoly forms an incentive to com- 
bination in order to make the monopoly more absolute, which appears to 
be no very remote possibility in view of experience in America. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OE ITALIAN RURAL CREDIT 
SOCIETIES AND ITS FIRST RESULTS. 


SOURCES : 

Pro gramma per l’Istituzione di una Banca Nazionale delle Casse Rtjrali Italians 
(Programme for the Establishment of a National Bank of Italian Rural Credit Societies). 
Rome, 15th May 1913. 

Statuto della Banca Nazionale delle Casse Rurali Italiane (Bye-lam of the National 
Bank for Italian Rural Credit Societies). A cooperative limited Society with unlimited 
capital, with chief office in Rome. 

Resocqnto per il 1915, i° Esercizio, della Banca Nazionale delle Casse Rurali Ita- 
liane ( Accounts for 1915, 1st Financial Year, of the National Bank of Italian Rural 
Credit Societies). Report of the Managing Board and the Auditors to the ordinary 
General Meeting of Members in Rome, 5th March 1916. Balance sheets and documents 
annexed. Rome, Stabilimento Tipografico Beiani, 1916. 


The proposal to incorporate the National Bank of Italian Rural Socie- 
ties in the form of an Italian limited company (cooperative) was put for- 
ward in May 1913 by a large promoting committee, the honorary chairman 
of which was the Hon. Luigi Luzzatti, and actual Chairman the Hon. Leone 
Wollenborg, now chairman of the Bank. 

The Programme ” set out that the rural societies, which have attained 
to great importance in Italy owing to their wide diffusion and the business 
they transact or supervise, “ had found and often still find in savings Banks, 
popnlar Banks, ordinary Banks, and the Institutes created by State law 
on regional agrarian loan facilities, strong support and enlightened guidance; 
nevertheless in many parts a body is wanting which should be able to as- 
sume a function of guardianship over the said rural societies, assisting them 
in their earlier and more difficult steps, aiding them to overcome moment- 
ary difficulties resulting from big and unexpected withdrawals of deposits 
or from temporary crises, and in short affording them permanent aid”. 

The Bank therefore must be an economic centre for the rural societies, 
with the duty also of equalisation, alternately receiving from them and 
reserving for them the sums which, owing to the nature of rural credit 
societies, are at times in excess and at others deficient. 

Debarring all ordinary bill of exchange operations with private per- 
sons, the Bank to be formed also called upon the private friends of the co- 
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operative movement to become shareholders (assigning to the shares a maxi- 
mum annual interest of 5 % on the nominal value of h. 100) being well 
aware that in this way it would be much easier to get together a sufficient 
capital. 

In the course of its propaganda, the promoting committee came to the 
conclusion that a Bank such as that proposed, might assist the develop- 
ment not only of rural societies but also of other agiarian associations, co- 
operative and mutual, and therefore access was also allowed to the latter as 
regards subscription of shares and the use of financial facilities. 

A special question had arisen in Italy with regard to the agrarian so- 
cieties (rural financial societies, agricultural unions, etc.) of a particular 
religious denomination. As these have a special organisation laid down 
by the Holy See through economic and political organs under its direct de- 
pendence, and as therefore their financial assistance is also selective and 
connected with the organisation itself, the only conclusion which could be 
arrived at was that the proposed central body for cooperative agrarian 
loan finance could only serve for the development of agrarian cooperation 
when not limited by political or denominational restrictions. 

Such a central body indeed could have done no less than make the 
work of inspection and checking of the adhering societies the basis of its 
entire regulations, and as the National Federation of Rural Credit So- 
cieties already acting as a self-governing body was and is performing this 
service for rural financial societies and othei agrarian institutions it, was 
thought fit to strengthen the arrangement that the Federation should continue 
to watch over agrarian institutions by its own technical means, it being 
laid down as a condition for admission to membership of the Bank that the 
Societies should accept the control of the Federation and should likewise 
join the latter. 


The Bye-laws of the National Bank are of the simplest, as appears 
from the following fundamental clauses ; 

Clause 1. A limited Cooperative Society is formed with unlimited 
capital, under the style of “ National Bank of Italian Rural Credit So- 
cieties. ” 

It adopts all the provisions of the Code of Commerce save in so far as 
otherwise lawfully provided in the present Bye-laws. 

Clause 2. Its principal object is to subsidise rural credit socie- 
ties and other cooperative and mutual societies aiming at the extension 
of financial facilities among small farmers. 

Clause 3. The Society shall have a duration of 25 years, with the 
right of prolongation. 

Clause 4, Its seat is in Rome at its office, and it may, by resolution 
of the Board of Directors, appoint agencies, representatives and branches 
in other communes in Italy. 
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Clause 5* The assets of the Company shall be made up : 

a) of the shares subscribed by the members, the nominal value of 
which is ioo lire each ; 

b) of the reserve fund ; 

c) of special funds established for specific operations. 

Clause 6. After formation of the Society anyone desiring to be 
admitted to membership shall make a written application to the Board of 
Directors, declaring therein that he submits to the obligations laid down by 
the Bye-Daws, regulations and resolutions of the Society. 

Clause 7. The following belong to the Society by adhesion to the 
deed of formation, and subsequently in consequence of acceptance of the 
application referred to in Clause 6. 

a) Rural or agrarian credit societies or kindred institutions having 
joined the National Federation. 

b) Any physical peisons or body corporate who can lawfully assume 
the obligations arising from the present article. 

Clause 8. The member shall : 

a) Pay 5 lire when making application for membership, which sum 
will be refunded if the application is refused. 

b) Acquire at least one share. 

c) Be liable up to the amount of the shares subscribed by him for 
all the liabilities of the Society. 

Clause 9. The shares must be fully paid up at the time of signature 
in the register of members, or as to 3 / 10 only on signature and the balance 
in equal monthly instalments. 

Clause 13. Withdrawal from the Society as contemplated in Arti- 
cle 120 of the Code of Commerce, is not allowed. 

Clause 14. In the case of death of a member, the heir, if not already 
a member, or if he does not become a member within three years, must dis- 
pose of the shares which have passed to him. 

Otherwise the Bank may suspend payment of the dividends and redeem 
the shares, or likewise transfer them to another member. 

Clause 15. The shares are registered and personal, and cannot be 
transferred or subjected to pledge or lien unless with the consent of theBoard 
of Directors. 

They are under lien in favour of the Society for all the obligations of 
whatsoever kind of the member towards the Society. 

Clause 16. Rural Credit Societies which are members may, on 
resolution of the Board of Directors, be the transferrees of shares held by 
other members against repayment of their amount at the price of issue. 

Clause 17. The Society may undertake the administration of spe- 
cial funds and carry on aU banking operations, but with the strict 
exclusion of speculative or stock exchange operations. 

Clause 18. For the purpose of promoting the objects of the Society 
by assisting and watching over cooperative loan Associations, the Board 
of Directors shall, every year, among the annual expenses, appropriate 
a special fund. 
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For the same purpose, the Board of Directors may make suitable arran- 
gements with the National Federation of Italian Rural Credit Societies. 

The other clauses meet the ordinary requirements of the Code of Com- 
merce, and exhibit no substantial variations in comparison with the Bye- 
laws of cooperative Societies. The regulations of the National Bank 
develop and define the ideas briefly set out above. 


The Bank began its operations on the ist January 1915 with the modest 
assets of about 125,000 lire, having secured an ample rediscount of its bill 
holdings, by way of favourable trial, from the Bank of Italy and some 
flourishing cooperative Banks. 

The conditions created by the European conflict and the special be- 
haviour of the Italian market practically at the outset of its operations, 
prompted the Bank to use every necessary caution in developing its work. 
Nevertheless, and although the first financial year is to be regarded as a 
trial, the results secured are worthy of attention. 

The amount of loans during 1915, all of them against short date bills 
(4 months, and by way of exception 6 months) was E. 948,829.28, which 
figure is particularly gratifying when compared with that of the.opeiations 
carried out even by larger agrarian financial Institutions in their first pe- 
riod. 

The 1915 balance sheet closes with a small deficit (E. 2870.51) and the 
report of the Board of Diiectors justifies this and makes provision for meet- 
ing it. 

The method of conducting the operations is simple : the National Bank 
of Rural Financial Societies is acquainted with the position of its member 
societies owing to the visits paid by the Inspector of the above mentioned 
Federation, and the relations maintained with the respective directing 
Officers by the Manager of the Bank, who is also the Manager of the Natio- 
nal Federation of Rural Credit Societies. 

The Inspector, in addition to his personal impressions, which he reports 
to the Board, brings with him on returning from his journey a copy of the 
report of inspection and audit for each Society, with all the necessary notes 
and forms. It would be worth while to dwell a little longer on this matter, 
in order to give a detailed illustration. 

The Management of the Federation, and therefore that of the Bank, 
has a file in which each agrarian Society has or will have its place, for keep- 
ing the bye-laws, statements of accounts, balance sheets, reports, etc,, etc. 
On the basis of these documents, on the report of the Manager, the Board 
of Directors of the Bank fixes the credit which may be allowed to each agra- 
rian Society, either by discounting bills or by direct loans. 

The items standing to the debit or credit of Societies of course undergo 
periodical and extreme variations. The Societies to whom financial acco- 
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modation is allowed need only forward to the National Bank the bills of 
exchange held by them or their own acceptances, in order to receive by re- 
turn the net proceeds, which are remitted in the form of free banking drafts 
of the Bank of Italy payable at sight, issued by the National Bank itself. 

With the growth of operations, and the spread of the area of influence 
of the Bank, the service of assistance and audit of the Societies will necessa- 
rily be organised on a larger footing, and the provision made by Clause 4 
of the bye-laws will have to be taken into account, unless for the time being 
it is thought simpler to make use of the work of corresponding Banks. 

Up to the present it has only been sought to get the concern launched 
on a judicious basis, with moderate expense ; notwithstanding this, the 
financial year 1916 already shows results superior to the preceding year. 
During the first 4 months of the current year the total of loans granted has 
almost reached the total for the year 1915, and the revenue exceeds the 
expenditure. Deposits also show 7 a considerable increase. The statement 
of accounts at the end of April showed deposits for nearly 170,000 lire, and 
these will certainly be further increased. 

In conclusion, the new National Bank of Italian Rural Credit 
Societies must be judged not so much from what it has been able to accom- 
plish in an initial period of such great stress as on the basis of what it may 
be hoped to accomplish in normal times, and the outlook before it is un- 
questionably good. 
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POPULAR COOPERATIVE CREDIT 


PRESENT POSITION OF COOPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 


Having already examined the historical development of the several 
types of popular credit institutions, let us now see what is their present 
state, i. e. ascertain their field of operations, their membership and the dis- 
tribution of the latter, their assets, liabilities, etc., and thereafter, on the 
basis of the results brought to light by this enquiry, indicate the tendencies 
manifested by Russian cooperation. 


§ 6. The distribution of cooperative societies in the empire. 


The distribution and density of popular cooperative credit institu- 
tions varies in the different parts of the Empire. On the periphery the 
societies are fewer than in the central parts. In Turkestan, for instance, 
which has an area of 121,231,600 dessiatines, and a population of 5,807,300 
inhabitants (1) there were : 

in 1909 only 10 Cooperat. credit soc. 

» ign » 31 » » » and 15 deposit and loan societies 

» 1912 » 66 » . » » » 28 » » » » 


that is, an aggregate, in 1912, of 94 societies. 

In Siberia (governments of Tomsk, Tobolsk, Irkutsk, Yenisseisk), 
which has an area of 503,759,300 dessiatines, with a population of 7,641,400 


(1) At 1st January 1913. 
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inhabitants (at 1st January 1913), there were, in 1912, 22 deposit and 
loan societies and 308 cooperative credit societies. 

During the last few years the cooperative societies have undergone a 
rapid increase in Siberia, which is connected with the intense activity in 
land settlement. 

In the Caucasus (area 42,950,400 dessiatines, population 12,513,800 
inhabitants) there were, in 1911, 333 cooperative credit societies and 153 
deposit and loan societies, and 127 agricultural popular credit institutions 
of a non-cooperative character : in all 613 such institutions. In 1912 the 
number had gone up to 822 (1). 

In the interior of the Empire there are districts in which the density 
of the popular credit establishments is already very remarkable, and there 
are others again in which such bodies are rare. The distribution of the 
districts according to the number of the institutions at the 7th January 
1913 appears from the following table : 


j 

Number of Institutions 

Number of districts having 

Popular credit i 

institutions ' 

l 

of anv kind 1 

j 

Cooperative 
popular credit 
institutions 

Up to 5 

i 

1 

122 j 

164 

a a 10 

149 

ig6 

)> 25 

242 

274 

, » » 50 

r 75 

80 

» ’> 75 

37 

IO 

» » 100 and beyond 

12 

3 

No institutions 

4-1 

54 

Total . . . 

7 si 

781 


At the xst January 1914 there were 48 districts without any coopera- 
tive popular credit institution, situated principally in the eastern part of 
Siberia. In European Russia, on the same date, there were 9 districts 
only without such institutions, 2 being in the government of Vologda, 3 in 
that of Stavropol, 2 in the territory of Terek, and 2 in the government of 
Astrakhan. 


( 1 ) To give an idea of the two types of credit for the small farmer etc. studied in 
the April Bulletin, we shall from time to time give data likewise as to non-cooperative 
credit to small farmers and traders. 
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§ 7. The importance of the cooperative societies according TO 

THE NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND UNDERTAK INC. S JOINING THEM. 


Passing on now to the membership of the credit institutions, we find 
that at the 1st January 1913 it was 7,09^,617. The average in the Empire 
for each cooperative credit society was in 

1911 1912 1913 1914 lots 

524 564 61 I 651 682 


For the deposit and loan societies the average was : 


On ujiz 1913 too 1915 

5oo 537 575 588 601 

This however is not the maximum limit of the number of members. 
In 1911, in 679 cooperative credit societies (11 % of those existing), and 
in 300 loan and deposit societies (12 % of those existing), the number of 
members iu each body exceeded a thousand ; and in 66 cooperative credit 
societies (3 % of those existing) it exceeded 2000, and in some cases went 
up to 4,000, 5,000 and even 7,000. These are exceedingly high figures, 
when confronted with which we must ask ourselves whether, in those cases, 
the principle of localisation of the societies was observed ; as they should 
above all be societies formed among neighbours and in which the special 
conditions of each member can be easily checked, and each member can 
know the position of the other members and ascertain it easily. It should 
furthermore be noted that the administrative gear becomes rather complex 
in these larger associations. For these reasons the radius of action of co- 
operative societies should not be extended. If nevertheless the mistake 
has been made, the reason is partly to be found in the fact that it was diffi- 
cult to gather sufficient working capital (sufficient deposits) in the rural 
districts from a small number of members, and partly because, in small 
cooperative societies, good and expert administrators are hard to find. 
These two features however are really special to the period of transition, 
when cooperation is still in the development stage, and they should not be 
considered as characteristic of Russian cooperation, as has often been done. 

’If now we compare the number of members of institutions for popular 
credit with that of the independent rural landowners (owners of a house 
or an agricultural estate) forming part of the same institutions, it will be 
seen that the two figures rarely coincide, while, according to the law, this 
should always happen, because each member of a cooperative society should, 
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by that very fact, be the head and the representative towards third persons 
of his own landed property. In actual fact, however, it is found that two 
members of the same family or of the same undertaking register themselves 
as members of the same society, appearing as independent proprietors, 
and committing a serious breach of legal enactments, with the object of in- 
creasing the sums to be obtained by loans, because in the deposit and loan 
funds the loans are granted in proportion to the membership contribution. 
In this way the number of membeis is really larger than that of agricul- 
tural estate owners (or owners of a farm and a house, as the peasants' 
phrase goes). 

The aggregate number of farms existing in the sphere of action of the 
popular credit institutions amounted approximately in 1910-11 to 18.5- 
20 millions, of which only a small part were comprised in those institu- 
tions, namely : 

In 1910. 36 % in the credit societies ; 

» 19 % in the deposit and loan societies; 

» 35 % in the non-cooperative rural societies. 

In 1911 the percentage was a little higher namely : 

» 40.5 % in cooperative credit societies ; 

» 21.22 % in the deposit and loan societies ; 

» 35.8 % in the non-cooperative rural societies. 

In 1912, the percentages were 47, 24,3, and 38 % respectively. 


These percentages must however have been slightly below the real 
ones, because, as often happens, in one single territory there are credit 
institutions of different kinds, and in this way the number of farming 
concerns appears greater than it really is in that particular territory; 
Further, the sphere of action of each institution is not always clearly 
defined, and the territory fixed in the bye-laws does not always coincide 
with that in which the institution really developes its operations. Gene- 
rally, however, it may be said that the sphere of action of each individual 
institution is always less than a district, The number of independent agric- 
ultural undertakings or farms comprised within the sphere of action of 
the various institutions is very divergent, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing table : 
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Cooperative 
credit societies 

Deposit and loan funds 

Non-cooperative 
rural societies 

Number of farms 

Number 

of 

institutions 

Proportion 
of total 

number 

0/ 

/o 

Number 

of 

institutions 

Proportion 
of total 

number 

% 

Numbet 

of 

institutions 

Proportion 
ul total 

muubei 

0/ 

/O 

XJp to 250 .... 

47 

I.I 

79 

4.4 

284 

7.0 

» » 500 .... 

315 

7.0 

2 55 

I4.I 

394 

9.8 

» » l.ooo .... 

1,306 

2Q.0 

398 

22.0 

905 

22.5 

» » 2.000 . . . . 

1,995 

44-3 

522 

2S.9 

1,697 

4I.7 

» » 3.000 .... 

574 

12.8 

209 

IX.6 

555 

13-3 

Beyond 3.000.’ . . . 

267 

5-8 

_ 344 _J 

19.0 

210 

5-2 

Total , . . 

4,504 

100 

1,807 

100 

100 

roo 

Unknown . . . 

41 

— 

327 

— 

— 

— 

Aggregate total 

! 4,545 

1 

— 

2 A 34 

— 

— 

— 


From the table it emerges that those credit institutions comprising 
up to 2000 farms predominate in number. 

In 1910 there were in the Empire on an average : 


for each Deposit and loan society 2,327 farms 

» » Cooperative Credit Society 1,462 » 

» » Non-cooperative rural Society 1,265 » 


The average becomes in 1911 for the first two classes of credit insti- 
tutes 2,088 and 1,399, an d in 1912, 2077 and 1322 (1), 

From these figures it may be inferred that the number of farms for 
each credit institution district (if the expression is permissible) tends to 
diminish. This is the same phenomenon which we saw occurring in connec- 
tion with the number of members. Slowly but constantly there occurs 
in cooperation a process of contraction, a centripetal movement, which is 
not only in consonance with the fundamental idea of cooperative societies 
but corresponds even better to the correct practice of popular credit ins- 
titutions. 

Up to now there have been given the absolute figures of members, 
undertakings (farms) and cooperative societies. Of greater interest are 
the relative figures, that is, those expressing the ratio to the credit insti- 
tutions, and the total number of farming properties, existing in the Rus- 
sian Empire, which would afford the means of ascertaining how ’great 
has been the influence and the economic potentialities of the credit insti- 
tutions. 


(i) Particulars as to the third class are wanting. 
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* 
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These figures are contained in the following table : 



1905 

1908 

Institutions 

Number of 

farms in 
the Empire 

Number of 

members of 

institutions 

0/ 

/o 

Number of 

farms in 
the Empire 

Number of 

members of 

institutions 

% 

Cooperative 

— 

564,200 

2.1 


1,383,7°° 

4*9 

Non-cooperative. . . 

— 

1,776,200 

6.8 

— 

2,039,800 

7*4 

Total . . . 

; 26,178,200 

2,340,400 

8.9 

27,720,900 

3 , 423,500 

12.3 



1911 

Institutions 

Number 

of farms 

in the Empire 

j 

1 

Number 

of members 

of institutions 

% 

Cooperative 

— 

3,447,000 

11.6 

Non-cooperative , 

— 

2,130,900 

7 *i 

Total . . . 

29,803,500 

5 , 577,900 

18.7 


The total percentages at the 1st January are: 

1913 19x4 1915 

30 % 33-6 % 37 % 

From the percentage of 8.9 % in 1905 there is an upward stride in the 
period of 10 years to 37 % of the total number of agricultural properties 
existing in the Empire ; these figures speak for themselves and require 
no comment. 


§ 8. The social and economic condition op the members. „ 

Coming now to the composition of the group of members, it should be 
noted that though they do not appear to be a homogeneous mass, there 
are nevertheless no great differences encountered in their economic condi- 
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tion. The principal nucleus is made up of the agricultural population, 
the peasants. Indeed the institutes which are without any peasant mem- 
ber are very rare. 

The commercial class only appears in the city deposit and loan , socie- 
ties, especially in the Polish provinces, where it amounts to 18 or 20 % of 
the total number of members. 

The workmen and the kustary (those engaged in cottage industries) 
are limited to certain regions. The so-called unproductive classes (persons 
in the service of the State, the commune or the like) are a very low percen- 
tage, to 1 y 2 %, but of course in cities the percentage is higher. It is 
impossible to value too highly the importance of the participation in coope- 
rative societies of the more cultured elements of the so-called unproductive 
classes (masters, land surveyors, parish priests). 

Unfortunately in many regions such participation is still small, which 
is to the detriment of the credit institutions and the agricultural popula- 
tion. Women at the head of agricultural property are also numbered 
among the members of credit institutions, and according to an enquiry 
held in the governments of Samara, Bessarabia and Kherson, their number 
was from 1.6 to 3 % of the total membership. 

As regards the economic condition of the members it must be remarked 
that the great majority is made up of small and medium landowners. 

The estates are divided along a scale running from those « without 
cattle » and « without sown fields » to the very largest, with a vast sown 
area and numerous cattle. 

Farms of 25.50 up to 60 dessiatines of cultivated fields and supplied 
with complete machinery and animals for working the fields are not rare. 

The following table shows the proportion among the various groups 
of farms and their aggregate number : 




In 38 

governments 

In the 
central 
governments 

In the 
Empire 

J11 the 
industrial 
governments 



% 

% 

% 

% 



1904-1906 ! 

! up to 1910 

Farms without draught horses 

34*4 

29.I 

12.4 

14.1 

» 

with 1 horse 

37-6 

52*6 

27.6 

54*9 

» 

» 2 horses 

20.4 

I4.9 

32.4 

22.1 

» 

» 3-4 horses 

6.3 

3*1 

18.0 

7.8 

» 

» 5-10 or more horses. . . 

i *3 

o *3 

9.6 

1.1 


Average per farm . . . 

t.oS 

o *94 

2.22 

1*3 
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Only 12.4 % of the farms were without draught animals in 1910. 

The most numerous group is made up of farms with 2 draught horses, 
and an area of 5 to 10 dessiatines. 

Only in the Baltic provinces and the Northern Caucasus were there 
from 56 to 59 % of the members with more than 10 dessiatines of sowing 
land. 

With regard to the milk cattle the most numerous group of farms 
is that having from 1 to 2 cows, which form 66.6 % of all the farms which 
were the subject of a special enquiry on the matter. 

Corporate bodies are also met with as members of cooperative societies, 
as for instance cooperative societies of consumers, agrarian societies, 
rural societies, cooperative societies of producers, and so forth. Parti- 
cularly numerous in this category are the zemstvo Funds or societies which 
have the right (as we saw in the Bulletin for March) according to their bye 
laws, to extend their operations to corporations also. 

Up to now however they appear to have made but scanty use of this 
power. 


§ 9, The eiabieities of the cooperative popular credit societies. 


Russian cooperative societies operate with the following means : 

1) Their own capital, 

2) Capital of third parties (individuals or institutions), 

3) State capital. 

The absolute and relative quantities of these three descriptions of 
capital and their distribution per member in each of the different types of 
credit institution are shown by the following table : 



Year and description of credit Institution 
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This table exhibits the constant increase of all the capital during the 
course of* the 8 years under considerations, and shows us clearly the cha- 
racteristic economic structure of each type of institution. The societies* 
own capital is therefore both absolutely and relatively larger in the deposit 
and loan societies than in the credit cooperative societies, and this is easily 
explained, remembering that the initial capital of these societies is formed 
principally by means of members* contributions. It is true that the de- 
posit and loan societies are of older standing than the cooperative socie- 
ties, but this difference is set off by the more rapid development of the lat- 
ter ; indeed, during the period 1905-1913 the number of deposit and loan 
funds rises from 924 to 3053, or more than threefold, while during the same 
period the number of credit cooperative societies increases from 537 to 7,963, 
or more than 14 times. 

The outside capital (belonging to third persons), i. e. savings deposits 
and bonds, are in 1905 almost 24 times greater in the deposit and loan 
than in the cooperative societies, but 8 years latex, in 1913, the proportion 
is reduced to about 1.5. This change must be attributed to the rapid spread 
of cooperative credit societies, and must also be regarded as an indication 
of the fact that, though young bodies, they enjoy the confidence of the 
public. In the aggregate of working capital, however, the outside capital, 
both in the deposit and loan and in the cooperative credit societies, is at 
the head of all other capitals. 

The funds furnished by the State are also characteristic of the two 
descriptions of credit institutions, because in the cooperative credit socie- 
ties they are much greater both absolutely and relatively than in the 
deposit and loan societies, which is exactly the opposite of what was ob- 
served with reference to the societies* own capital. 

The aggregate capital of all the credit institutions during the last 
few years varies as follows : 


1st Jan. 1905 

1908 

1911 

1912 

1913 

roubles 

roubles m 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

112,539,000 

169.563.000 

313,769,000 

430.635,000 

566,838,000 


Adding to these sums the capital of the zemstvo funds and gmine we ob- 
tain the sum of 653 millions of roubles which at the 1st January 1913 was 
at the disposal of the credit institutions ; from 1905“ to 1913 the working 
capital has therefore been increased fivefold. 

Hence the quantity of capital which popular credit institutions, like 
small streams, gather from every side for subsequent distribution among 
their members, is undergoing growth. The number of members, however 
is also increasing and in an even greater measure. Therefore the aver- 
age amount of capital at present (1913) falling to each farm does not seem 
large enough, a fact which may be attributed to the relative youth of the 
cooperative movement, . . 
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§ io. Characteristic features of the various descriptions 

OF CAPITAL REPRESENTING EIABIRITIES OF THE COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


I. The capital proper of Russian cooperative societies is divided into: 

Starting capital (which in the deposit and loan funds is represented 
by the members’ contributions), 

Reserve funds , 

Special capitals . 

The starting capital is a guarantee to creditors for the obligations of 
the societies, and, where it likewise comprises sums secured by loans, must 
be returned to the creditors, in case of bankruptoy of the society, only 
after all other debts have been met (deposits, bonds, etc.). 

The reserve fund is made up of the profits and other sums and is of 
great importance in the credit institutions, serving to cover losses ; it may 
however likewise be used to strengthen the working capital, to meet any 
losses in the prices of securities held by the institutions, etc. 

The special capitals, which are formed in the same way as the reserve 
capitals, are employed for various purposes, as for instance for collective pur- 
chases and sales, for real properties, insurance, for satisfying the economic 
and agricultural needs of the members, etc. This last object shows that the 
cooperative societies do not confine their action exclusively to credit, but 
likewise endeavour, within the limits of possibility, to raise the intellec- 
tual level of the members, to offer them something for the mind. The 
results of these efforts can of course not be indicated in figures, as they do 
not admit of measurement, but sooner or later, nevertheless, the good 
effects are observable. 

On the ist January 1912 rhe average of each of these capitals for the 
deposit and loan funds, cooperative credit societies, and zemstvo funds was 
as follows : 



Cooperative 

credit 

societies 

Deposit 
and loan 
societies 

Zt-mtwo 

funds 


roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

Own capital . . . . 

1,200 

1,600 

12,200 

Reserve capital . . . 

O 

O 

to 

2,300 

2,100 

Special capitals . . . 

700 

1,900 

19,800 


2. Third party capitals {including those of the State). 

This portion of the liabilities is made up of the savings deposits and the 
loans contracted by the institution. 
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As we have seen, the deposits form the principal part in the liabilities 
of the popular credit institutions. The savings returns in the years 1904- 
1913 for the different popular credit institutions is as follows : 


At 1st January. 



1905 

1908 

191 1 

1912 

1913 



thousands of roubles 


Cooperative credit societies . . . 

3,205 

13,330 

45, *33 

75,497 

H3,47 6 

Deposit and loan Societies . . . 

29,915 

49,558 

4°5,453 

143.576 

170,205 

Non co-operative Societies . . . 

25,366 

32,149 

3 s .939 

46,718 

54,323 

Zemstvo funds 

— 

0,296 

9,157 

18,644 

28,084 

Total . . . 

58,-486 

95,333 

198,682 | 

! 

284,435 

366,088 


As will be seen from this table, the increase of the deposits was very 
rapid, especially in the cooperative credit societies. 

As however the total of the assets and liabilities has grown even more 
rapidly, the proportion of deposits has thus been somewhat reduced in 
relation to them. The institutions having no deposits are few, indeed it 
should be observed that the number of cooperative credit societies without 
deposits fell between 1905 and 1913 from 24 to 6 %, and that of the deposit 
and loan funds from 9.4 to 5 %. 

The proportion of the cooperative societies having deposits below 1000 
roubles is considerable, namely : 

22 % of the credit societies, 

ri % of the deposit and loan societies, 

21 % of the cooperative rural societies. 

Although societies of this class are very prosperous, the influx of depo- 
sits must none the less be considered insufficient in many credit institu- 
tions. Among the causes of this phenomenon there is mentioned also the 
traditional « stocking » of the peasant, the bank to which he entrusts all 
his savings, not having too much confidence in the « secrecy » of modern 
funds and societies as to the amount of the sums deposited. It will 
take a long time before the practice of hoarding in this way entirely 
disappears. 

Another cause acting in the same direction is the rate of interest paid 
by the Bank on deposits, which of course determines the rate to be paid 
by borrowers. 

Now if the rate of interest on savings bank deposits is high, credit and 
advances to members will be dear, but if on the other hand it is low, it will 
not attract the investor, who will find another employment for his capital. 

This is a serious dilemma, particularly for young cooperative societies. 
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The rate of interest paid in 1910 was : 

In cooperative credit societies . . . . 

In deposit and loan societies 

I11 non-cooperative societies 

I11 Zemstvo funds . . . 


7 % 

6 % 

4 % 

4 to 6 y 2 % 


The « deposit hunting » of cooperative societies and the small number 
of central societies which can act as regulators between the local ones in 
this matter contribute to maintain the relatively high rate. 

To the real competition which develops between the popular credit 
institutions there has been added latterly likewise the competition between 
the latter and the mutual credit societies ; this has occurred in the Baltic 
provinces, in the Don, Kuban and so forth. 

Finally, there is felt in this field likewise the influnce of the State 
savings banks, which derive their funds from the same sources which supply 
the popular credit institutions, i. e. small savings chiefly. While however 
the cooperative societies had 33.1 million roubles in deposits, the State 
savings banks had more than a thousand millions, which figure is a proof 
of the absolute and unshakeable confidence of the public, which entrusts 
its savings to these banks, while it is mistrustful of the popular credit 
institutions. The lesser inflow of deposits into the cooperative societies 
however influences the rate of interest. In brief, we have here a series of 
interacting causes. 

The deposits are either fixed for a certain time (one year, rarely lon- 
ger) or are freely repayable ; the deposits in current account provided by 
the law of 1914 are not made use of except in the zemstvo funds. 

Among the depositors, bodies corporate (societies and companies) 
form a minority ; they are only found in much larger numbers in non- 
cooperative rural societies and funds (commune funds). 

The other portion of outside (local) capital is formed by loans. These 
however are not of such great importance as deposits. It is the zemstvos 
in particular which, through their funds, have since 1909 provided capital 
for the cooperative societies. But this action on their part, like that of 
the State, is of special character, and they cannot be compared with the 
ordinary loans. In any case the zemstvos granted for the formation of 
starting capital : 


In 1910 627,400 roubles 

In 1911 862,600 « 

or for each cooperative credit society . . 975 » 

and for each deposit and loan fund . . . 1,096 » 


With the object of increasing the working capital of the cooperative 
bodies, the zemstvos had up to 1912 granted 10.5 million roubles (or 3 % 
of the total of the capital possessed by these bodies) ; at the 1st January 
1913 the sum had grown to 21 million roubles (4,5 %) and at the xst Ja- 
nuary 1914 to 32.6 million (6 %). 
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Other loans contracted by the cooperative societies from private per- 
sons to form their initial capital amounted at the ist January 1911 to 
787,000 roubles ; and at the ist January 1912 to 1 million in round figures. 

Those contracted for increase of their capital amounted at the end of 
19x0 to 9,336,000 roubles, and at the ist January 1912 to 8, 771,600 roubles. 
From 28 to 36 % of these sums were obtained from private banks and mu- 
tual credit societies. In general however it should be noted that the po- 
pular credit institutions appear more as creditors than as debtors of these 
banks ; at least such is the case for the deposit and loan funds, which 
had in fact in 1911 taken on loan from the banks about 12 million roubles, 
but were creditors to them for 17 or 18 million roubles. 

The rate of interest on this special class of capital is somewhat higher 
than on deposits, amounting to 8 % for the cooperative credit societies and 
7 % for the deposit and loan societies. 


3. Loans granted by the State. 

The third and last part of the liabilities is made up of the loans granted 
by the State, which possess an important function for many popular cre- 
dit institutions, but particularly the cooperative credit societies, in which 
at the ist January 1913 they represented 29 or 30 % of the total liabilities. 

The aggregate sum granted on loan by the Government to the credit 
institutions amounted on the ist January 1913 to 656 million roubles, 
divided among the different classes of institutions, taking into consider- 
ation the body by which the sum was furnished, in the following way: 



State Bank 

Superior Direction 
of popular Credit 

State Savings banks 

Class 

To form 

Short 

To form 

To f 01 m 

To form 

Portion 

of same for 

For grain 

of credit institution 

starting 

teim 

starting 

special 

starting 

the grant 

storage 


capital 

loans 

capital 

capital 

capital 

of short 

date loans 

places etc 

Co-operative credit socie- 
ties ....... . . 

5,768,600 

30,380,500 

75,900 

348,000 

14,370,500 

5,436,800 

381,500 

loan and deposit societies 

, — 

6,073,300 

509,000 

60,500 

x, 860, 100 

713,400 

59,600 

Zemstvo funds 

— 

2,288,300 

586,300 

10,000 

x, 012, 000 

92,800 

— 

Non* co-operative rmal so- 
cieties 



706,300 

706,300 

7,000 

672,000 

652,100 

— 

Association of popular 
credit institutions. . . 

- 


; — 

20,000 

125,000 


- 

Total . . . 

5,768,600 

} 39 , 448,400 

1,877,400 

445,500 

18,039,600 

; 6,895,100 

1 

44*, *00 
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(a) As will be observed from this table, the greater portion of these 
sums is furnished by the short date loans granted by the Imperial Bank. 
This source is drawn upon by 94 % of the cooperative credit societies, 
nearly one half of the deposit and loan societies, 73 % of the zemstvo lunds 
and only 8 % of the non-cooperative societies. The reason why the deposit 
and loan and the non-cooperative societies have not made a more extensive 
use of this credit is to be found in the fact that they are already amply prov- 
ided with means, or that they do not think it desirable to contract loans on 
more stringent terms in order to secure them. The average debt per coope- 
rative institution amounted at the beginning of 19x3 to 12 thousand roubles. 
The repayment of the debts contracted by the popular credit institu- 
tions towards the Imperial Bank generally takes place regularly; dur- 
ing the period 1911-1915 only 10 % of the bills of exchange were protested, 
the percentage in 1912 being only 0.4 %. 

(b) For the formation of the starting capital the popular credit 
institutions may address themselves to the Imperial Bank and the Direc- 
tion of Credit, and to the State savings banks ; it should however be 
noted that the relative importance of these three sources has undergone 
a displacement, so that the first place, occupied in the past by the Imperial 
Bank, has been taken now by the State savings bank, while the Imperial 
Bank engages more particularly in the grant of short date loans. The Di- 
rection of Credit grants loans for the formation of the starting capital only 
to non-cooperative societies. The State savings banks have now been 
granted power by the law of 1910 to grant loans to every description of 
popular credit institution for the formation of their starting capital. The 
results of this law may be clearly observed in the following table, where 
the growth of the loans granted by the said savings banks to the popular 
credit institutions is shown : 


Year 

1st January 


Total 

Number of loans 

of loans — 

— {roubles) 


19 11 193 300,000 

1912 2,551 5,900,000 

* 9*3 5>443 18,000,000 

1 9 1 4 10,512 20,000,000 

1 9 1 5 13.307 28,500,000 


The granting of loans on the part of the State savings banks for the 
formation of starting capital may take place either when the society is 
started or subsequently, either in order to restore the necessary proportions 
between the capital and the obligations of the society or for the construc- 
tion of a grain storage place for the society, or in order to provide the 
rural population with the necessary implements or cattle, or for any other 
expense which may demand a long-date loan. 
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(tf) For the formation of the special capitals, i. e. those for a special 
purpose, a fund exists at the « Direction of popular credit » ; the latter had 
given : 

Up to ist January 1913, 445,500 roubles and at 1st January 1915, 
1,249,800 roubles. These capitals furthermore are used for middlemen 
operations and, in order to fulfil the demand, should be further greatly 
increased. 

The State has during the last few years given a constantly growing 
aggregate sum on behalf of popular credit facilities. It amounted at 
1st January 1913, to 65,600,000 roubles, at 1st January 1914 to 94,800,000 
and at ist January 1915 to 119,800,000 



SWITZERLAND. 


THE " SWISS PEASANTS' UNION " 

AND THE “ SWISS PEASANTS' SECRETARIATE" DURING 1915. 


The 1 8th annual report of the directing Committee of the Swiss Pea- 
sants’ Union and Swiss Peasants' Secretariate has been published. 

It deals with the work of these two institutions in 1915, furnishes data 
and illustrations of the results, and finally places before the public the parti- 
culars of their financial management for that year. 

We review below this important publication, summarising its principal 
parts (1). 


A. SWISS PEASANTS' UNION. 


§ i. Position of thf union in 1915. 

At the beginning of the financial year 1915 the Swiss Peasants’ Union 
numbered 27 sections representing a membership of 191,310 members. 
During the year a new section has joined the Union, namely 14 the East 
Switzerland Federation of Brown-Cattle-Breeders As compared with 
1914, the Union can point to an addition of 8370 members. Towards the 
end of the year there was another adhesion to the Union, that of the “ Fe- 
deration of Central Swiss Societies foi Milk Utilisation ", with 3500 members. 
Its effective admission into the Union however cannot take place until 
1916, the Committee of the latter body not having met in the interval. 
The Swiss Peasants’ Union was represented in 1915 on the following 
commissions : 1) Swiss central office for exhibitions ; 2) Commercial Confe- 
rence of Swiss Carriers and persons interested in Goods Traffic ; 3) Board of 
Directors of the Federal Railways ; 4) Council of the National Swiss Bank ; 


(i) N° 53. Dix-kinti&ne rapport annuel du Comity directeur de l’Union suisse ties paysans 
et du Secretariat des paysans suisses. 1915. Broug. Secretariat des paysans suisses, 1916, page 96, 
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5) Administrative Council of the Swiss National Accidents Insurance Of- 
fice ; 6) Commission for the introduction of Federal Insurance against Ill- 
ness ; 7) International Commission of Agriculture ; 8) Delegation to the 
General Meeting of the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome. 


§ 2. Measures op an economic character adopted by the union 

BY REASON OP THE WAR. 


In reference to the monetary stringency the Union endeavoured to 
induce the Federal Council to intervene in the question of the rise of the rate 
of interest. Under date of the 4th January 1915 the Union handed a de- 
tailed report to the Council in question, directing its attention to the fact 
that the rate adopted by the Federal Doan Bank had not been successful 
in preventing the issue of 5 % bonds of the Hypothecary (Mortgage) Banks, 
and that consequently the interest on mortgages would increase proportio- 
nately unless the Confederation intervened actively ; for the purpose of 
attaining the object of preventing an increase of the rate of mortage 
interest, it would be necessary for the Confederation to take legal steps 
for the limitation of the rate of interest and restriction of the right to call 
in the bonds. The Union declared that if the Federal Council did not inter- 
vene forthwith, . agriculture would be under the necessity of notably increas- 
ing the price of its products, it being demonstrable that the rate of interest 
was quite out of proportion to the yield of the capital and labour invested 
in agriculture. The suggestions placed in this way by the Union before the 
Federal Council were productive of no practical result. 

In consequence of the increased price of products and in particular 
owing to the good harvest results, the increase in the rate of interest was 
less keenly felt by farmers. 

Deserving of note likewise is the position taken up — here again in a 
financial question — by the Union and the Secretariate of Swiss Peasants 
towards the issue in June 1915 of 5,000,000 francs worth of 6 % bonds by 
the Columbus Company at Glarus for the purpose of financing some electric 
concerns in Argentina. At a moment when the Swiss mortgage (hypothe- 
cary) Banks were suffering owing to scarcity of money and Swiss agricul- 
ture was subject to very great restrictions in reference to exportation, a 
loan of this kind of necessity seemed out of place. The Peasants 1 Secre- 
tariate was the first to call the attention of the Federal authorities to this 
fact ; the Union afterwards approved the steps taken by the former in this 
matter. The measures adopted for preventing the grant of this loan did 
not however produce the desired effect, because, at the moment when the 
Federal Council was to have intervened, it had already been concluded ; 
further as regards the rate of interest the Federal Department of Finance 
objected that in its view, it could not be fixed by legislative enactment. 

More success attended the steps of the Union when it approached the 
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Government and Army headquarters to secure leave for agricultural work- 
ers with the colours and workmen engaged in cheese making and dairying, 
and also with reference to the treatment of the horses requisitioned by the 
army, rates of payment of hire for such horses, their depreciation, etc. 
Together with several breeder's federations, the Union also took steps to 
secure the exemption of thoroughbreds from requisition, and the payment 
of indemnification to the owners of requisitioned vehicles. 

Confining ourselves here to those instances in which the initiative of 
the Union and the Secretariate was crowned with some real success, we 
note the favourable result obtained with regard to the question of the 
Trench pasturages in the Jura, on which a large quantity of Swiss cattle 
are yearly put out to grass, a matter which has already been regulated 
under the agreement between France and Switzerland of the 23rd October 
1912 regarding pasturing ot cattle on both sides of the Franco-Swiss front- 
ier. In consequence of the war, however, difficulties arose, in the absence 
of the necessary guarantees that France would not requisition these cattle 
for military purposes and that it could return home in the autumn when 
Alpine pasturing was over. The Swiss parties concerned therefore formed 
a (c Franco-Swiss Alpine Pasturing Secretariate », and together with the 
Swiss Secretariate, approached the Swiss Government on the matter, with 
the result that all difficulties were removed, the French authorities having 
given the necessary assurances ; thus the Alpine pasturing and the return 
home of the Swiss cattle were effected without any incident. 

The Peasants' Secretariate in the early months of 1913 approached the 
Postal authorities of Switzerland to obtain withdrawal of the restrictions 
of the rural postal service made at the outbreak of war, and the. postal au- 
thorities issued orders for the partial restoration of the suspended services. 

The Federal Council appointed Dr. L,aur as member of the Swiss Eco- 
nomic Supervision Society (S. S. S.). 


§ 3. Daws for the prevention of cattle disease, accidents 

AND SICKNESS INSURANCE, WAR TAX AND OTHER WORK. 

The draft amendment of the Federal law on the prevention of cattle 
diseases published by the Federal Council in its message of the 15th March 
1915, was also attentively examined by the Union and the Secretariate ; 
the conclusions in relation to this latter arrived at by the Committee were 
transmitted to the Commission of the Federal Chambers. 

Active likewise was the participation of the Union in the preparatory 
work for the introduction of insurance against accidents and sickness. 

The Union took up a favourable position towards the new war taxes, 
and contributed to the through success of the vote of the 6th June 1913, by 
which the Swiss people accepted the proposed law by 452,117 favourable 
votes as against 27,461 adverse. 

Noterworthy likewise are the steps taken by the Union and other in- 
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terested bodies in approaching the department of Public Economy and 
other competent authorities with the object of promoting the cultivation 
of cereals, defending and supporting the interests of industry, trades, arts 
and crafts, agriculture and the carrying industry, for the development and 
growth of trade and the sale of cider, the adoption of electric traction on 
the Federal railways, etc. etc. 


§ 4 . Information office in reference to prices. 

From the report presented by the Office in question to the Swiss Union 
of Peasants it appears that its programe ol work will comprise the following 
points : 

(a) The collection, examination and digestion of market reports; 

(b) Publication of the market review ; information on the position 
of the market and the prices of agricultural produce ; 

(c) Preparation of reports on the international market for milk and 
the products ot the cheese industry ; 

(d) Collection of materials for reports to the International Institute 
of Agriculture in Rome. 

The average circulation of the “Review of Markets’* was 79,060 co- 
pies ; 68,300 being in Geiman and 10,760 in French. It was distributed 
as an inset with 11 German agricultural papers and two French agricultural 
papers. During the course of the year a change was made in the publi- 
cation of the French journal, which from March 1915 is only published 
fortnightly. Togethei with the Review of Markets, the agricultural pa- 
pers which use it as an inset receive several communications in connection 
with the increase of piices of food commodities, the production of milk, the 
exportation or cheese and the cheese trade, the price or wines and the fruit 
market. At the present time the question of the price of milk and cheese 
is not calculated to give the Office so much assiduous work as in previous 
years ; the influence of the market of the world on the determination of 
the prices charged in the country w r as almost entirely neutralised by the 
fact that the cheese trade was monopolised, and as a result of the official 
fixing of the price of milk and its products. The Secretariate of Peasants 
and the Information Office took part in the conferences convened with the 
object of fixing the prices of milk and cheese, supplying useful data and 
reports prepared from the ample array of documents and facts gathered by 
the Office in question in the course of many years ; and in this way they 
contributed to render possible an understanding between the various groups 
of persons interested. 

The Office has supplied much information both in writing and ver- 
bally ; it is being used by farmers in a more intense degree every year. It 
several times published in political newspapers articles on the prices of agri- 
cultural produce. The principal results of these statistics in relation to 
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prices compiled by this Office were, as in previous years, published in the 
Swiss Statistical Year Book. 

With respect to the service of information as to the international milk 
and cheese product market, we observe that the monthly suiveys on this 
matter were carried out as heretofore. The following organisations colla- 
borated in this service : For Germany various provincial and local organisa- 
tions and private persons : for Austria the General Federation of Rural 
Cooperative Societies in Austria, assisted in this matter by the I. and R. 
Society of Agriculture ; for Belgium the International Federation of Dai- 
ries ; for Denmark the Royal Society of Agriculture of Denmark ; for France 
various provincial and local organisation and private persons ; for Great 
Britain the Board of Agriculture (forwarding publications) and various orga- 
nisation ; for Hungary the Royal Ministry of Agriculture (Department for 
the Cheese industry and Alpine economy) assisted by the National Society 
ot Agriculture of Hungary ; for Italy the National Union of Cooperative 
Dairies, local societies and private persons ; for Norway the National Com- 
mittee of the International Federation of Dairies ; for Holland the General 
Union of Dairies of the Netherlands ; for Sweden the Secretariate of the 
Royal Academy of Agriculture ; for the United States and Canada finally 
reports and communication were available. 

Except for some delay in the arrival of replies from collaborators, 
occasioned by the war, the service in question proceeded with sufficient 
regularity. The quarterly reports were handed as usual to the correspon- 
dents at home and abroad. The average quarterly circulation rose to 2412 
copies in the German language, 1212 copies in the French language, 100 
German abstracts of the report, 44 French abstracts of the report, 210 Ita- 
lian abstracts of the report and 120 English abstracts of the report. 

This service of information, the utility of which to the cheese industry 
of Switzerland is beyond doubt, will be amplified as soon as the return of 
normal times allows. 

To the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome the Union for- 
warded monthly the usual reports on the state of the principal cultivations, 
the condition of silkworm breeding, home and foreign trade in cereals, the 
production of sugar, the provisional and definitive estimate of the cereal, 
potato, wine and tobacco crops. The monthly communication as to the 
visible stocks of cereals in the places of storage was prohibited at the beginn- 
ing of the war, and the same applies to the foreign trade in cereals from No- 
vember 1915 onwards. 

During the autumn an enquiry was held as to the changes which had 
taken place in the cultivation of cereals and potatoes as compared with 
1914. A considerable increase of the area devoted to these cultivations 
was found. The result of the enquiry was published in the « Paysan suisse » 
for January 1916. 
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§ 5. Valuation office. 

From the report presented by this Office to the directing Committee 
of the Swiss Peasants’ Union, it is found that the programme laid down by 
the regulations oi the Office contained the following principal objects, 
in connection with which the work of the Office was developed : 

(a) Preparation of expert reports and valuations on the application 
of private persons in connection with the redemption of inheritance, property 
passing by death, purchase of real estate, applications for advances, and injury 
caused to cultivation . As in the previous year the greatest number of ap- 
plications for valuations was presented by private persons. 

(b) Surveys and valuation for loan banks etc : and the State. 

(c) Surveys and valuations in cases of expropriation. 

(d) Cooperation in the work in cases of valuation by order of the court, 
or official valuation. 

(e) Contributions to scientific work in the department of the science of 
rural taxation. 

The value represented by the real properties subjected to valuation 
during 1915 was as follows : 


Valuation of properties according to the amount of 

revenue Fr. 2,136,000 

Valuation of properties according to their commercial 

value » 659,000 

Valuation of properties on the basis of the value repre- 
sented by them for the existence of a family . . » 391,000 


The Valuation Office also very frequently acted as an information 
office and prepared reports on the most varied subjects, among which we 
may mention in the first place those relating to the rights of inheritance of 
peasants under the Civil Code. Finally the Office was used as an interme- 
diary for the letting, sale and purchase of property. 


§ 6. Information office in matters of accident and sickness 

insurance. 

The work of this Office was directed to the following matters: 

(a) Information supplied on questions relating to insurance against 
accidents and sickness. 

(b) Compulsory cantonal insurance. 

(c) Medical fee tariffs . 

(d) Enforcement of article 37 of the Law of Insurance concerning the 
additional subsidy for mountainous regions. 

On this last point the efforts of the Office are directed towards securing 
such application of article 37 as to ensure to the population of mountainous 
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regions all the advantages which the legislator intended to provide for 
them (i). 

(e) Voluntary insurance against accidents. 


§ 7. Balance sheet. 

The business transacted, as appears from the accounts of the Swiss 
Peasants’ Union during 1914 was Francs 268.991.58 in point of receipts 
and Pr. 64,387.53 as to expenditure, which denotes a surplus in hand for 
1916 and cash profit of Fr. 4,604.05. The balance sheet of the Swiss Pea- 
sants’ Union at the 31st December 1915 closed with Fr. 47,075.74. 

The increase of assets during 1915 was 10,293.74 francs, which means 
that the said assets rose from Fr. 39,115.29 in 1914 to Fr. 49,409.03 in 1915. 

The « Prices Information Office » had a balance sheet totalling 
Fr. 38,786.35 ; the « Valuation Office » concluded its year with a balance 
sheet exhibiting Fr. 3,990.95. 

As regards the journal of the Union, we may point out that the « Schwei- 
zerische Bauernzeitung » was appended as a supplement to fully 14 agri- 
cultural papers, and the a Paysan Suisse » to 5. 12 issues of the paper ap- 

peared, with the following circulation : 





Baucrzeitung 


Paysan suisse 

No 

I 

. . . copies 

92,850 

copies 

20,370 

No 

2 

... » 

90,150 

» 

20,370 

No 

3 

. . . » 

81,400 

» 

20,690 

No 

4 

... » 

81,820 

» 

20,930 

No 

5 

... » 

81,770 

» 

20,760 

No 

6 

... » 

82,370 


20,960 

No 

7 

... » 

82,370 


20,960 

No 

8 

... » 

82,370 


20,960 

No 

9 

... » 

82,220 

» 

20,960 

No 

10 . . . . . 

. . . » 

82,370 

» 

20,960 

No 

II 

... » 

82,520 


20,960 

No 

12 

... )) 

85,470 

» 

20,960 


The average circulation of the German edition was therefore 83,975 
copies, and that of the French edition 20,820 copies. 

The progress of the journal of the Union from the date of its foundation 
has been as follows : 


(1) On this point see the 3rd section of the publication reviewed by 11s in the issue 
for April 1915 of the present Bulletin , and entitled “ V institution de caisses-maladie 
rurales. Motifs et propositions. Publication du Secretariat suisse des paysans N° 47”, 
Brong, 1914. 
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Average circulation per issue 



Bauer zetiung 

Paysan suzsse 

Total 


Copies 

Copies 

Copies 

1901-1910 .... 

. . . 60,645 

21,450 

82,095 

1911-1915 .... 

. . . 86,020 

20,910 

106,930 

1915 .... 

• • • 83,975 

20,820 

104,895 


B. SECRETARIATE OF SWISS PEASANTS. 


§ i. Programme or operations. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the programme of operations traced 
out for it by the Committee of the Union, the Secretariate of Swiss Peasants 
’ during 1915 was called upon to deal, though in a lesser measure than in 
1914, with the following matters : a) preparatory work in connection with 
the revision of customs tariffs and commercial treaties ; b) investigations 
in relation to the financial returns of agriculture ; c) enquiries in connection 
with book-keeping by double entry in agriculture. 

In 1915 again the statistical data collected as a result of the enquiry 
into the returns of agriculture served as a basis for the preparation of re- 
ports and replies to enquiries. We may mention the report on the esti- 
mate of the capital represented by beef cattle and the revenue of agricul- 
ture asked for by the Federal Department of Finance with the object of 
computing the war tax ; the estimate Office of the Swiss Peasant’s Union 
also employed the data in question as a basis for determining the valuation 
of rural estates or parts of same and agricultural businesses. 


§ 2. Other work : economic measures and war tax. 

In addition to the above mentioned work, the Secretariate concerned 
itseli with the necessary measures for encouraging home potato growing 
through the Swiss alcohol monopoly, with questions relating to labour, 
economic measures rendered necessary by the war, and referred to in the 
first part of this article, and the war tax. 

The Federal Department of Finance had instructed the Secretariate 
of Swiss Peasants to prepare a report on the valuation of cattle and on the 
yield of agricultural labour in order to calculate the war tax . In studying 
these questions recourse was had, as already stated, to the result of the en- 
quiries already made by the Secretariate into the returns of agriculture. 

The results at which the Secretariate arrived were as follows : 

(x) The Secretariate recommends that, for the valuation of cattle, 
the following average rates shall be used, by way of guiding principle : 
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(a) Beef Cattle. 



Vot spotted and led 
breed and for heavy 
and liejlit individuals 

Pol Helen’s bleed 


ol tlie blown bleed 

(Ri inujeivieli) 


Fi. 

Fr. 

Cows 

. . . 600 

360 

Heifers 

. . . 400 

250 

Young cattle 

... 200 

130 

Calves for rearing . . , 

... 70 

50 

Calves for slaughter . . 

... 80 

50 

Oxen 

. . . 600 

370 

Breeding bulls 

. . . 700 

430 


(b) Other animals. 


Aversive value 
in francs 


Horses 700 

Pigs for rearing and breeding 170 

Pigs for slaughter 120 

Boars 200 

Young and sucking pigs 40 

Goats 35 

Sheep 25 

Bees 23 


(2) The product ot agricultural labour is in principle to be calculated 
as follows : 

(a) For manual labour devoted to agriculture a wage will be fixed 
on the basis of the table which we give below. 

(b) There must be added to the wages for the manual labour of the 
cultivator, allowing for the corresponding figures reproduced below : 

(aa) The wage for the manual labour of the wife of the cultivator 
in so far as engaged in agriculture. 

(66) The wage for the manual labour of the sons and daughters under 
age, in so far as they work on the farm in question. 

(cc) The wages of the women engaged in preparing the food for the 
employees of the farm. For this purpose there will be reckoned a sum of 
about 90 fr. per annum per man and 70 fr. per woman. 

(c) There should not be added to the gain resulting from manual 
labour an addition in the form of profit on the undertaking, except for farms 
the assets of which (entire capital invested in the estate without deducting 
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debts) exceed 120,000 fr. The addition may be calculated at about 1 % 
of the net assets. 

For other farm properties a deduction if anything should be made 
of the profit arising from manual labour. The average loss sustained by 
a farm in consequence of the deduction of interest at 5 % on the capital 
invested in the farm may be said to be neutralised in cases where the wages 
in the following table are reduced 40 % for small rural estates and 10 to 
15 % for medium ones. 

(d) The average wages for the manual labour of the various members 
of a family are found to be as follows according to the investigations of the 
Secretariate : 


Persons 

Days of woik 

in 

one year 

Reduction 

of 

days of woik 
in working daj'S 
of a man 

Taxable revenue 
of manual labour 

per day 

Fr. 

per year 

Fr. 

Men 

330 

I 

3 

IOOO 

Youths from 18-19 years, . 

330 

0.9 

2*75 

900 

» » 16-17 » 

330 

0. 7-0.8 

2.10-2.40 

7-800 

» » 14-15 » 

330 

0.6-0. 7 

1 . 80 - 2 . TO 

6-700 

» » 12-13 » 

330 

°* 3-°-5 

O.9O-I.5O 

3-500 

Below 12 years up to . . . 

330 

0-3 

o, 9 ° 

300 

Women and girls above 18 years 

33 ° 

0.8 

2.40 

800 

Girls from 16-17 years. . . 

330 

0.7 

2.10 

700 

» » T4-15 » . . . 

33 ° 

0.4-0.6 

1.20-1.80 

4—600 

» » 12-13 » • • . 

33 ° 

0.3-0.4 

0. 90-1.20 

3-400 

Below 12 years up to . . . 

33 ° 

o *3 

0.90 

300 


Subsequently, the war tax was fixed for 280 rural properties for which 
the Secretariate possessed the accounts for the financial year 1914-1915. 
The result was that 232 such properties, L e. 80.5 % did not have to pay any 
tax on financial returns owing to the fact that their return, after deducting 
5 % for the capital subject to taxation, was below 2,500 francs. On the 
other hand, {) / 10 of the farming businesses considered have to pay a tax 
on wealth. It is certain that not less than 10 % of the farms under consi- 
deration are free from the tax on return (income) and from that on wealth. 

Following on the tax on wealth, the war tax hits a large number of 
farmers whose total income from labour and property is less than 2,500 
francs. This is true of at least V r> of the farms in question. 
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§ 3. Balance sheet. 

The business turnover of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate in 1916 rose 
to 82,350 francs income and the same amount of expenditure, the account 
in relation to enquiries into the yield of agriculture in 1915 being 22,020 
receipts and the same amount of expenditure. 

From the balance sheet of the Secretariate at the 31st December 1915, 
it is found that the assets held by it on that date were Fr. 12.112 as against 
12,871 at the 1st January 1916. The diminution of assets was Fr. 759. 

Notwithstanding that the Secretariate considerably reduced the work 
in connection with the returns of agriculture in proportion to its own finan- 
cial resources and staff, the Union had to come to its assistance with the 
sum of 6502 francs. In view of the utility of these investigations the Se- 
cretariate expects an increase of the Federal subsidy, so that the expenses 
may be completely covered out of the subsidy in question. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION CONCERNING COOPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN THE LESSER ANTILLES. — “ The Agricultural News ”, 
Vol. XIV, No. 353. Barbados, 6 November 1915. 


A series of legislative enactments testifying to the growing expansion 
of agricultural cooperative credit operations in the West Indies have been 
passed successively at St. Vincent, Trinidad and St. Lucia. 

The latest in date, promulgated on the 1st October last, provides for 
the registration of agricultural credit societies of the Raiffeisen type, 
formed in the island of St. Lucia, and also the encouragement to be given 
to this form of cooperation, and the financial assistance furnished by the 
government. 

This ordinance is inspired by the measures introduced in the neigh- 
bouring island of St. Vincent by a law promulgated in 1913. The provi- 
sions of the ordinance and of the law are indeed almost the same. Never- 
theless at St. Lucia the Government may grant loans to the above societies 
up to a total of £ 3,000, whilst at St. Vincent the limit provided is only 
£ 500* Furthermore the amount of the loan granted to a society for each 
member is £ 6 at St Lucia and only £ 5 at St, Vincent. 

The ordinance promulgated at Trinidad contains similar provisions. 


UNTTLI) STATUS. 

Tim COOPERATIVE SALE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN MISSISSIPPI. — 
'* The National Field ” official Organ of the Union of Farmers. Vol. V, No. 9, Safina 
(Kansas), 6 April 1916. 

Thanks to the propaganda work of the College of Agriculture of Mis- 
sissippi and to the efforts made by the Department of Agriculture in the 
United States to organise agricultural clubs and ambulatory schools for 
the purpose of promoting a rational disposal of field produce, cooperative 
sales operations in Mississippi assume growing importance. 
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Since the ist July 1915, 77 associations and cooperative clubs have 
been founded. Cooperation thus provides the small farmer with a market 
for the produce which he could not sell formerly, the quantity being too 
small for him to find a buyer. 

East year the cooperative dairies of that State distributed half a mil- 
lion dollars to farmers in the form of dividends or refunds. The coopera- 
tive sale of sweet potatoes and ordinary potatoes amounted in 1915 to 
three or four hundred wagons originating from 25 or 30 localities in Southern 
Mississippi. In addition to this, consignments of Irish potatoes left 15 
or 20 localities. 

The movement for cooperative organisation is manifested in all parts 
of the State by the formation of cooperative associations for the sale of 
hay, peanuts, oats, maize, peas, beef cattle, pigs, poultry and other agricul- 
tural products. These organisations teach the farmers the value of coope- 
ration ; their action is effectivelly seconded by the numerous young men’s 
and young girls’ clubs scattered pretty well everywhere and which 
contribute to familiarise the country population with the system of joint 
sales. 

The cooperative markets are formed first and foremost by the specia- 
lists in the schools of agriculture, who hand over their operation as soon 
as possible to comity agents, and it is the farmers themselves who choose 
the local managers. 


FRANCE. 

THE UNIONS (SYNDICATE FOR MECHANICAL CULTIVATION. — Journal Officid, 
Paris, 17 April 1916. 


The Minister of Agriculture decided last year that a sum of 290,000 
francs should be divided among the cooperative cultivation societies, who 
’should purchase machines for mechanical cultivation to work their lands, 
and, in case of need, the lands of their neighbours. The first subsidy of 1 his 
kind was granted to a mechanical cultivation union formed in January 1916 at 
Moussais Saint Maurice, in the district (arrondissement) of Confoleus (Vienne) 
This union consists of eight members who had an aggregate of 234 
hectares to plough. One-third of their lands is of compact clayey character ; 
the other two-thirds are clayey-slate soils. The compact soils are very dif- 
ficult to plough ; three pairs of oxen are required to plough 20 ares a day. 
The syndicate received a subsidy of 4,000 francs from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Owing to this subsidy, the cost of purchase of a 25 H. P. 
tractor and a three-furrow plough was reduced to 10,600 francs, or an 
investment of 45 francs per hectare for a machine which will allow of more 
rapid work in compact soil, the oxen being left in the shed. 

We may observe that in addition to the subsidy granted by the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, the mechanical plough syndicates can also obtain ad*- 
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vances from the local agricultural credit societies, such as the latter grant 
to the dairy and threshing societies. 


ITAEY. 

THE “ NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT FOR COOPERATION ” IN ITS SECOND 
FINANCIAL YEAR. — Istituto Nazionale di Credilo per la Cooperazione : {Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Participants held in Rome on the 29 th March 1916). Second year. 
Rome, Casa Editrice Italiana, 1916. 

This institution, which arose in 1913, with a view to free co-ordinated 
action of the chief Italian credit and provident organisations (1) with 
the object of carrying on advance and credit operations in favour 
of the various descriptions of co-operative societies and their unions, 
began its operations on the 1st Januaiy 1914. These operations consist 
essentially in advances granted to the association in the form ot current 
accounts, against transfer of pay orders of public offices and accounts re- 
ceivable from such offices, and in the discounting, on behalf 01 the co-opera- 
tive associations and legally formed unions of societies, of bills of exchange, 
bankers’ drafts and promissory notes. By way of exception the Institute 
may also grant direct subsidies to those co-operative societies and cor- 
responding associations which have already been admitted to discount, 
have been in regular operation for at least three years and in a special 
application give evidence of the reason and period ot the loan. 

The subscribed capital of the Institute, formed by the contributions 
of the various participating bodies, amounts to 8,200,000 liie. 

The bills of exchange accepted for discount in 1915 numbered 12,582, 
totalling 42,802,768.57 lire, with an average per bill of 3417 lire, as against 
5091 bills of exchange for 16,477,601 lire discounted in 1914. This repre- 
sents an almost three-fold amount of work carried out with 973 co-opera- 
tive societies, which work grew more intense month by month, so that the 
bills held at the end of December last, had risen to D. 11,836,110, from 
6,859,364 lire at the 31st December in the previous year. 

The said sum is distributed as follows : 

Operations secured by transfer of pay 


orders 6968 for lire 31,469,328.83 

Commercial operations 2918 » » 3,594,822.35 

Transfers by intermediate institutions . . 1777 » » 4,955,478.91 

Direct loans 919 » » 2,783,138.48 


(1) Noteworthy are the adhesion of the National Provident Fund for Workmen’s Invalid- 
ity and Old Age (2 millions), the Bank of Italy and the Cooperative Societies* Credit Institute 
of Milan (1 million each), and various ordinary savings banks and popular banks. For the origin 
and regulations of the National Credit Institute for Cooperation, see our article in the Bulletin 
for the month of December 1913. 
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According to the nature of the co-operative societies, the direct loans 
and the operation of discounts of commercial bills are divided as follows : 



Direct I*oans 

Commeicial bills 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 


effected 

Iyire 

of Bills 

Eire 

Cooperative associations of producers . . . 

264 

478.59s.49 

702 

1,122,062.01 

» of consumers . 

177 

617,320.00 

703 

81 7 - 555 , °o 

Agriculiural Cooperative Societies 

317 

1 , 352 . 655.94 

280 

486,312.00 

Cooperative Building Societies 

109 

288,514.05 

210 

280,005.95 

» Advance Societies 

13 

12,000.00 

976 

852,021.24 

Miscellaneous Cooperative Societies .... 

39 

34 , 050.00 

47 

35,966.15 


919 

2,783,138.48 

2918 

3,594,822.35 

Against a total in 1914, of . . . 


328,140.18 


1,723,534-81 


As regards agricultural co-operative societies, the Directing Board of 
the Institute in its above report expresses itself as follows about them : 
«We have encouraged the endeavours now being made by agricultural 
co-operative societies with the object of undertaking the cultivation of rent- 
ed lands and giving continuous work to the members. 74 of these societies 
have been subsidised by us, and have thus been able to avoid premature 
sales of produce at inadequate prices to the usual speculators, Particu- 
lar consideration and study is deserved from the point of view of the part 
played by “ credit " or facilities in the shape of advances, and from the so- 
cial point of view, by these new forms, introduced in some regions, of co- 
operative associations for collective renting or farming, which, if they spread, 
might by an intensive system of cultivation, exert a beneficial influence 
on the national economy, both by the employment of a large number of 
labourers and by reason of the tranquil state oi mind, an essential condi- 
tion for moral progress, produced in the latter by the stable character of 
the work ». 

According to the various regions to which the co-operative societies 
belong, the said operations are subdivided as follows : 
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Transfei 

" of Pay Orders 

Direct-boans 

Commercial bills 



Amount 


Amount 


Amount 


Number 

lire 

jNumber 

lire 

Number 

lire 

Piedmont 

228 

694,000.00 

14 

39,000.00 

42 

5,9000.00 

Eombardy 

360 

3,246,000.00 

1 88 

489.750-00 

151 

451 , 550.00 

Venetia 

585 

2,262,127.66 

222 

657,168.00 

318 

308,021.93 

laguna 

413 

4,050,020.87 

4 

12,000.00 

467 

535 , 042.55 

Emilia 

123 5 

5,051,719.46 

425 

I> 438 , 95 0 *28 

8x5 

1,203,522.92 

Tuscany 

1442 

2,879,836.97 

32 

50,479.06 

969 

735,530-95 

The Marches .... 

242 

950,000.00 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

Umbria 

53 

898,000.00 

12 

26,500.00 

12 

3 , 990.00 

Eatium 

2295 

10,811,397.66 

22 

59,291.00 

I 37 

280,254.00 

Campania ..... 

35 

180,941.80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Apulia 

20 

170,281.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Calabria 

45 

180,784.21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sicily 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18,000.00 

Sardinia 

15' 

85,219.20 

— 

— 

— 

— 


6968 

31,469,328.83 

919 

2,783,138.48 

2918 

3,594,822.35 


Remembering furthermore that almost the whole of the re-discounts 
allowed to intermediate institutions, for lire 4,955,478.91, was represented 
by subventions for loans and by commercial bills of exchange, it follows 
that the total of investments for these two classes, of operations yields a 
figure of more than eleven millions, which were intended for laying in sup- 
plies of material, purchasing articles of consumption, and meeting the needs 
of agriculture and the requirements of co-operative business generally. 

A noteworthy increase likewise took place in current accounts and in- 
terest-bearing bonds. 

The capital paid up at the end of 1915 amounted to lire 5,535, 000, 
that still to be paid to lire 2,665,000, the reserve fund to lire 23,421. The 
year closed with a profit of lire 201,579. 

* 

* * 

r 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE " FEDERAZIONE 'SICIEIANA DEEEB COOPERATIVE ” 
(Sicilian Federation of Cooperative Societies ) in 19x5. — Report to the General Meeting 
of the and April 1916, in La Coopemzione , to the organ of the Federation. Girgenti, 
Nos 1 and 2, March- April 1916, 

At the 31st December 19x5 this regional Federation having its seat 
at Girgenti, had been joined by 62 co-operative societies, most of them 
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agrarian credit societies with 12,901 members. As appears from the re- 
port of its General Secretary for the said year, the war has not shaken the 
solid fabric of the adhering associations: " Though of necessity the work of 
propaganda by which in previous years the number of co-operative agrarian 
associations was increased, has been less intense, those already existing have 
still further consolidated their position and have furnished a magnificent 
proof of resistance to the by no means slight difficulties created by the 
dreadful conflict *\ As to the position ot the federated societies at the 
31st December last, we reproduce the following summarised particulars : 
cash and credit deposits If. 324,957 ; outstanding debts, subsidies and goods 
D. 2,457,754 ; real assets D- 2,830,712 ; deposits received D- 827,756 ; capital 
D. 238,980 ; reserve fund L. 95,661 ; business turnover L. 3,692,845 ; 
profits and losses If. 47,399- 

Particular mention is made of the Cassa Agraria di Aragon a (Aragona 
Agrarian Society) which in the course of one year raised the number of 
its members from 412 to 444, and increased its turnover from D 131,682 to 
If. 142,327 ; the Societal Cooperativa Agricola di Cammarata (Cammarata 
Cooperative Society of Agriculture) whose members to-day number 130 
against 52 at the 31st December 1914 ; and the assets of which have risen 
from D. 274 to I,. 27,762, with a turnover of L. 28,381 ; the '< Einnovameuto » 
Agrarian Society of Canieatti, which increased its membership from 315 
to 412 and its business from D- 52,203 to D. 60,098, obtaining on the merits 
of its growing activity, a premium of 1000 lire in the competition opened 
by the Minister among the agrarian financial societies of Sicily ; the Cassa 
Agraria Comunale Communal Agrarian Society) of Grotte, in which the 
membership has gone up from 298 to 325 ; the Agrarian Society of Dicata, 
whose assets have risen from D- 12,233 to D- 33,686, membership from 179 
to 261, and turnover from L. 17,917 to D- 50,052 ; the Cooperative Society 
limited of Note, the assets of which had gone up from If. 33,428 to 
If. 36,934, and which has raised from D- 82,064 to D- 95,370 the amount of 
the agrarian bills of exchange discounted for its members ; the Cassa Agraria 
di S. Biagio Platani , which has rented an ex-feudal estate ot an area of 
nearly 1000 hectares at an annual rent of 21,000 lire, dividing it into parcels 
of about 40 hectares each, handed over to groups of 5 members each, etc* 

Finally the Azicnda-Concimi (Fertilisers’ Purchase Department) 
annexed to the Federation, purchased for account of the affiliated 
society 66,567 quintals of superphosphates, at a price of lire 445,702 (1), 


(1) For further details on the operations of the said Federation in 1915 and the 
work it proposes to develop after the war, see the interesting booklet by its General 
Secretary, Professor Enrico I*a I y oggia: “Pel dopo-guerra in Sicilia” (“ After the war, in 
Sicily ”) read to the general meeting of members on the 2nd April 1916. Girgenti, Tip. 
V, Sirchia, 1916. 
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* 

% * 

STATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO ECONOMIC AND PROVIDENT ASSOCIATIONS. — ■ {Offi- 
cial Gazette of the Kingdom of Italy). Rome N° 94, 2isi April 1916. 

By lieutenancy decree (No. 425) dated ( 5 th April 1916 there were author- 
ised the following extraordinary allocations in the estimates of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, for the purposes below set out : 

a) for State contributions in favour of economic and provident 
associations (trade unions, mutual and cooperative societies) which have 
organised services of allowances to relieve the effect of unemployment, 
Lire 150,000; 

b) as State contribution behalf of employment offices for labour 
for the operations which they perform in the province where they are 
situated and those immediately adjoining, Iy. 30,000. 

By decrees of the Minister of Agriculture the conditions and bases 
of allocation and payment of the above contributions will be laid down. 

* 

* * 

THE "CREDITO CENTRAEE DEE EAZIO”. — Report of the Board of Directors to the Ge- 
neral Meeting of the 27th March 1916. Rome, 1916. 

The Credito Centrale del Lazio is one of the most important federations 
of Catholic rural societies, carrying out banking functions and having its seat 
in Rome. It groups together more than 40 cooperatives societies in Iy&- 
tium. Its position at the end of 1915 appears from the following figures : 

Deposits and current accounts Iy. 5,490,619 ; securities belonging to the 
institution, Iy. 812,602 ; re-discounted bills out of those in hand Iy. 475,353 ; 
bills receivable in hand Iy. 3,861,258 ; net profit Iy. 42,268. 

From the report of the Board of Directors we extract the part relating 
to the work of organisation of the cooperative movement carried out by the 
Credito in lyatium, 

“ As regards our special task of watching over and supervising all 
the cooperative financial societies which have joined our federation, we 
must inform you that in 1915 our activity was still more intense than in 
previous years. All the societies were audited at least once, and while taking 
steps to put right any deficiency wherever found, we did not fail to point 
out to the respective boards of management the work of those societies 
which, by reason of the sound and proper standards adopted, seemed to 
us worthy of praise. 

We facilitated the purchase of agricultural produce by those societies 
which, under their bye-laws, are able to carry on this class of operations 
in the interests of their members, taking care that this form of activity 
should, in view of the exceptional unsteadiness of the market, be confined 
within the limits of absolute necessity and remote from any suggestion of 
speculation. 
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We pressed the federated bodies to afford their entire and effective co- 
operation towards the thorough success of the national loans, and we must 
put upon record the truly gratifying success of their action in rural centres. 

The continuous progressive development of the small institutions for 
the provision of financial facilities is a still more striking testimony to the 
great importance of these modest organisations in the economic life of the 
nation, and our Institute feels that it is fulfilling its highest function when, 
with anxious watchfulness, it concerns itself for the attainment of their eco- 
nomic, social and financial objects. 

In conformity with the task assigned to us by the Italian Federation 
of Catholic Rural Credit Societies, we have made it our endeavour, in 
the southern provinces of Italy, to promote the development and coordi- 
nation of Catholic co-operative financial organisation, by encouraging the 
formation of federative centres on a provincial or regional basis. 

Meetings were held foi this purpose at Cosenza, Bari, Benevento, 
Reggio Calabria, Salerno and Aquila, all of them with promising results, The 
federations in these centres are in process of formation, and some already 
formed. Particular mention should be made of the federation of rural 
Credit Societies of the province of Cosenza, which, performing its work 
admirably, may serve as an encouragement and an example of the whole 
of that action which may in this direction be fruitfully developed in the 
southern regions of Italy 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COLLECTIVE RENTINGS IN THE PROVINCE OF BOLOGNA. 

La Coopera'zione Iialiana. Milan, N°. ixS8, 21st April 1916. 

The action already pointed out by us in the province of Bologna, which 
has for its object to enable labourers on the land to rent direct, properties 
belonging to charitable and religious institutions, is proceeding with ever- 
growing success. Indeed, the Union of Agricultural Societies of the said 
province which formed in 1911 with 9 societies, in 1915 concluded lease 
contracts for 31 estates of an area of 3231 toy nature (1), at a total animal 
rent of lire 95,580, 

For 12 properties the lease began on the 1st November 1915 ; for the 
other 29 it will start on the ist November of the present year. It is hand- 
ed over to various co-operative societies of the provinces. The Union it- 
self further concluded another contract with the Provincial Deputation for 
2 properties of 226 tornature, for a total rent of U 10,300, these proper- 
ties being in part administered by the Union under stewardship. 

As a consequence ol the leases concluded, the combined co-operative 
societies which numbered 9 in 1911, grew to 11 at the end of 1915, and to 
16 in 1916. In this work the Union have had to overcome difficulties of 
various kinds, and to meet the competition of private land farmers. Ne- 

{1) The tormtum of Bologna is equal to 2080 square metres. 
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vertheless, " convinced of the high character of its mission, it leaves nothing 
untried, in order to extend still further its sphere of influence in the inte- 
rests of peasant land labourers 


THE ACTIVITY OF THE PRINCIPAL, COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF CONSUMERS IN 
ioi-l AND mij. — La Cooperastoae Itahana. Milan, No 1176, 2 Slh January 1916. 

In the following table we indicate the amount of the sales made in 
Italy in the years 1914 and 1915 by the principal co-operative Societies of 
consumers : 


1 


Name of Society 

Place i 

Amount of Sales in the years 

Difference 

by 

increase 

T9H 

1915 


1 

fires | 

fires ; 

fires 

Italian Association ot Consumeis So- ■ 
cieties .... ... 

Milan 

1.431,276 

i 

2,100,000' 

668,724 

Co-operative Alliance . . . ' 

Turin 

1 7,333, 000 

l ) 14,343,000 

4,010,000 

Co-operative Union 

Milan 

10,887,895 

13.835.503i 

2,947,608 

Military Union 1 

Rome 

7,568,106 

I4,847‘557 

7,27y>45i 

Railway Suburban Co-operative Con- 
sumers’ Society 1 

Milan 

4,226,004 

4,667,815! 

441,811 

Co-operative Union of Consumers’ . 

Florence 

2, Q93,48S 

i 3,560,000, 

566,512 

Carnica Co-operative Consumers’ So- 
ciety 

Tolmezzo 

1,265,000 

| i 

l 2,800,000' 

1 > 535 > OOQ 

General Co-operative Consumers’ Wa- ! 
rehouse ! 

Imola 

1,036,000 

i 

1,200,00c 1 

! 1 

164,000 

Total . 


39,74° 

57.353.s75; 

1 1 

17,613,106 


( 1) The figure is approximate, as the Society closes its balance sheet at the 30th April. This 
figure is inferred proportionately to the increase of sale in the S months of operation from 1st 
May to 31st December 1915, which totalled E. 8,890,000 as against E- 6,380,000 during the same 
period in the previous year. 


In all the co-operative societies considered, therefore, there was inigig 
a noteworthy increase of sales over 1914. The biggest increase was in the 
case of the Co-operative Carnica of Tolmezzo, it being equal to 55 % over 
the previous year. Next comes the Unione Militare, with 50 %, the Con- 
sorzio Italiano with 31.8 %, the Turin Alleanza with 27 %, the Unione of 
Milan with 21 %, the Unione of Florence with 16 %, etc. 


5 
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THE " NATIONAL ZOOTECHNIC FEDERATION *\ -- La Mutuality Agraria , Rome, No. 6, 
ist March 1916. 


There was recently formed in Rome the National Federations of the 
organisations having fox their principal object the promotion and increase 
of livestock breeding, called the " National Zootechnic Federation Its 
objects are as follows : 

a) to encourage the formation of livestock organisations in every 
part of Italy, ^co-ordinating their action, supplying them with informa- 
tion and assistance such as may avail to render their work more perfect 
and efficient ; 6) to collaborate in the making known of legislative enact- 
ments of interest from the point of view of livestock ; c) to represent live- 
stock organisations towards the State, and facilitate relations therewith ; 
d) to collect and co-ordinate the requirements of breeders and plead for the 
acceptance of same by the State ; e) to represent the federated organisa- 
tions at national and international assemblies in relation to agrarian and 
livestock questions. 

All the organisations referred to above may join the Federation. The 
funds for its operation are provided by contributions of the federated bodies, 
subsidies from the State and from some other bodies, and receipts if any. 
The Federation is governed by the meeting of the federated organisations, 
a technical commission consisting of 9 members, and also a general Council 
of 11 members elected by referendum, if possible with the qualification of 
being representative of a region ; the latter will appoint an executive board 
among the members resident in Rome. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 


i. A NEW BIEL BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES FOR 
COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOUR. 

SOURCES : 

Proposta di Uegge DEI Deputati Borromeo, Venino e Belotti : Per I’Assicurazione obbli- 
gatoria dcgli Infortuni sul I^avoro Agricolo. [Bill introduced by the Deputies Borromeo , 
Venino Belotti : For Compulsory Insurance against Accidents m Agricultural Labour ). 
Announced to the Chamber of Deputies at its sitting of the nth December 1915 and read 
at a sitting in March 1916. 

Mazzini (C. M.) : A&sicurazione degl’infoituni sul lavoro nelTagrieollura. ( Insurance against 
Accidents to workers in Agriculture) . In : “ Bollettino delle Assicurazioni ”, Turin, Nos. 4, 
6 and 8 to 16-29 Februaiy, 16-31 March, 15-30 April 1916. 


At the sitting of the nth December 1915, the Deputies Borromeo, 
Venino and Belotti submitted to the Chamber a bill for compulsory insur- 
ance against accidents in Agricultural labour. Having already set out in 
a previous article (i), the present position of the question in Italy, and also 
the resolutions adopted in favour of its solution at recent congresses, we 
confine ourselves to summarising the principal provisions of the new bill, 
which, in certain fundamental points, differs materially from its predeces- 
sors. 


§ 1. The scope of the eaw and the system 

OF INSURANCE, 

According to this bill, the insurance would cover all persons who had 
attained the age of 12 and were engaged in whatsoever number on agricultural 
and forest estates and properties, and were not protected by the law on 

(1) See in the Bulletin for the mouth of January last the article : A draft bill for the extension 
of Compulsory Insurance to Accidents in Agricultural Labour . Page 59 et seq. 
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industrial accidents (i). Therefore persons hired at wages, whether per- 
manent^ or casually, landowners, farmers, lessees and settlers who perform 
continuous manual labour on agricultural estates, as well as the wife, childien 
and all relatives of the said person, are included. Included also are the 
survivors, inasmuch as they receive a total annual remuneration, including 
pa\ ments in kind, of not more than 2,000 lire. 

The following are icgarded as agricultural and forestry undertakings : 

(a) the cultivation of the soil and labours connected therewith and 
accessory thereto, such as the keeping and rearing of animals, the prepara- 
tion, preservation, conversion and carriage of the produce of the said 
undertakings : 

( b ) the carrying on of forestry cultivation and the industries con- 
nected therewith and accessory thereto. 

The law likewise applies to estates managed directly under steward- 
ship by the State, the Province, the Commune, etc., or when leased out by 
the latter against a part produce rent of to produce-sharing colonies (2). 

The insurance is^compulsory , and is effected by and at the expense 
of the owner of the land, who is always answer able for it inlaw. He is 
however entitled to recover ; (a) the whole of the amount if the land is let 
on lease ; (b) one half of the amount if the land is let against pait produce 
rent ; (c) two fifths of the amount if the land is given to produce-sharing 
colonies. 

If the landowner alters in any way to his own advantage the limits 
as to distribution of the cost laid down above, he will be liable to a fine not 
exceeding 2,000 lire. 

The insurance covers the cases of accident followed : (1) by death ; 
(2) by total permanent disablement ; (3) by partial permanent disablement, 
being the loss of not less than 25 % of working capacity ; (4) by temporary 
total disablement exceeding 10 and not exceeding 90 days. 


(1) Law (sole text) of 31st January 100.4, No. 51. This law establishes the obligation of 
insurance for agricultural labourers when employed: (a) in a number exceeding live, on work 
of hydraulic importance ; on work of regulation of channels, streams and mountain basins etc ; 
on the work of felling or thinning trees in forests and conveying them to the ordinary places of 
storage on the banks of rivers and torrents, or close to carriage roads mid for casting them from 
the places of storage into rivers and torrents; (b) in a number exceeding five, on industrial pro- 
duction (olive presses, wine cellars, wine making establishments and the like) in which use is 
mack of machines not driven direct by the workman employing them ; (c) in rendering service in 
any number on machines operated by inanimate agents or at the motors of such machines, when 
the machines are intended for agricultural use ; (d) in working at the guns and other appliances 
for hail prevention. The great bulk of agricultural work has therefore, it will be seen, remained 
outside the safeguards of the laws. 

(2) All the necessary measures to prevent accidents and protect the life and safety of the 
above named persons must be adopted by those carrying on agricultural work in the manner 
laid down by the relevant regulations, subject to lines in case of failure so to do, of from lire 
50 to a maximum of lire 2000. 
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This bill therefore, in conti ast to the previous ones (1), likewise 
contemplates the case of tempoiary disablement, thus complying with the 
desire expressed at the IVth Congress of the Federation of Workers of 
the soil, which was held in Genoa in June 1914. 

The insurance premium is fixed in reference to the extent of land and 
the risks of the various cultivations, and is collected by means of special 
lists, as in the case of direct taxes. 

The compensations granted in case of accident are fixed by each insur- 
ing Institute, but the amount shall not be less than : 

(1) in case of death, lire 2,000 for men fiom 18 to 60 ; lire 1,600, beyond 
60 ; lire 1,000 for women from 18 to 60 ; lire 800 beyond 60 ; lire 500 for per- 
sons oi both sexes up to 18 y ears of age ; 

(2) in the case of total permanent disablement, an allowance 
of 30 lire pel month for men, 15 lire for women and for persons under 
19 of both sexes, as long as the disablement lasts, being payable in monthly 
accrued sums ; 

(3) in case of permanent partial disablement, a percentage of the 
allowance specified in clause 2 corresponding to the reduction in working 
capacity which has supervened ; 

(4) in case of temporary disablement, 1 lira pet day for men and 
lira 0,50 for women and persons below xS, from the eleventh day onwards. 

Women who ate the heads of families and those below 18, who are 
the supports of their families, are assimilated to men as regatds the com- 
pensation. 

The said minimum compensations shall be revised every 5 years, 
under such conditions as shall be laid down by the regulations, with reference 
to variations of wage rate, if any, and the corresponding modifications 
shall be approved by decree of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce. 


§ 2. The insuring institutes. 

The insurance against agricultural accidents is exercised, undarjthis 
bill, exclusively by mutual regional agi icultimil insurance societies , one for 
each division : in Piedmont, with seat at Turin ; in Liguria, with seat at 
Genoa. 

Such societies shall be bodies corporate and authorised likewise to 
cany on other branches of agrarian insurance and reinsurance, bufithrougb 
a management different from that of the accidents department, p! , 

The bye-laws of the societies, approved by loyal decree, "shall con- 
tain all the rules relating to their operation, and in particular ^the powers 
of the geneial meeting, the composition, appointment 'and powers of the 
Board of Directors, and the application of the tariff of premiums and the 


(1) vSee in reference hereto our article above cited, in the Bulletin for January hist, 
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classification of risks, the drawing up of balance sheets and formation 
of reserve funds, the assessment and payment of compensation, etc. 

The meeting of each regionl mutual insurance society is made up of 
the number of delegates fixed bv the coriesponding bye-laws, elected by 
the provincial Council from among those who directly or indirectly partici- 
pate in the payment of the insurance premium, namely one half from land- 
owners or farmers and one half among those working the soil on a rent 
of a proportion of the produce, or settlers. 

The meeting shall appoint its own Board of Directors and two 
auditors. 

Side by side with the said Board, each society shall have an assess- 
ment Committee , consisting of two representatives of the persons subject 
to the obligation of insurance, elected veailv by the Board of Directors, 
and two representatives of agricultural labourers appointed in like manner 
each year by the provincial Council of the province in which the society 
is located, and presided over by the provincial medical officer of the 
province. 

The assessing Committee is called upon to assess all compensation 
for permanent total or partial disablement ; and all the accidents as to 
which any dispute, contention or protest has arisen, either on the part of 
the society cr the insured. The Committee may make interrogatories, 
enquiries and visits to the spot. 

At the place of establishment of each mutual society here is also 
established an arbitration Commission consisting ; (a) of a Court judge 
designated annually by the first President of the Court of Appeal, as chair- 
man; (b) of the Director of the ambulatory Cathedra of Agriculture, resi- 
dent in the Commune ; (c) of a medical officer of special scientific and 
professional competency in the matter of workmen's accidents, selected 
by the two last named. 

Neither before the assessing Committee nor before the arbitration 
Committee is it necessary to be represented by an advocate or attorney, 
and the coriesponding proceedings and deeds enjoy exemption from the 
stamp and registration taxes and from the tax on judgments. 

The working expenses of each regional mutual society may not in the 
aggregate exceed 10 % of the amount of the piemium, unless otherwise 
resolved by the meeting and specially authorised by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

The account of expenditure, accompanied by the reports of the Board 
of Directors and the auditors, shall be approved annually by the meeting 
and communicated to the Ministry of Agriculture. When it closes with 
a debit balance, the latter shall be dstributed in proportion to the contri- 
butions of each member, If on the other hand there is a credit balance, 
it shall be appropriated as follows : 25 % to the formation of a reserve 
fund ; 50 % to the formation of a fund foi registration in the National 
Provident Fund for Orphans of victims of labour accidents ; 25 % at the 
disposal of the Board, which may, with the consent of the assessing Com- 
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mittee, allocate it to those families of workers who shall have sustained the 
greatest injury by the accident. 

The tariffs of premiums are fixed fiom year to year by the Board 
of Directors, after hearing the auditors and taking into account the techni- 
cal results of the previous year. A copy of such tariff shall be furnished 
to the Ministry of Agriculture with a report illustrating and justifying it. 

Should the insured think the tariff unfairly applied in reference to 
the class of agricultural cultivation carried on, and his contentions not be 
allowed by the Beard of Directors, he may make a substantiated appli- 
cation to the Arbitration Commission which, after hearing the parties, shall 
decide in the last resort. 

Each regional mutual society may transfer by way cf reassurance 
up to 50 % of its own risks to the National Accidents Fund, which must 
accept the same on the basis of special tariffs sanctioned by Ro3’al decree. 

Finally, should the regional society be unable to operate or not 
operate regularly within three months from the approval of its bye-laws, 
the Ministry may take steps for its dissolution, and the National Acci- 
dents Fund shall take over its temporary management with all the powers 
of the meeting and the Boa*d until the new .society operates regularly. 


§ 3. Assessment and payment op compensation and other provisions. 

The compensation shall be assessed by the Board of Directors of the 
regional mutual society or its executive Committee by substantiated reso- 
lution to be served on the paities interested in such manner as may be 
laid down by the regulations for the carrying into effect of the law. It 
shall be remitted by official pay order payable, against receipt of the la- 
bourer and the insured, in the communal office of the place of their resid- 
ence. 

Void in law are the obligations contracted for the remuneration of 
intermediaries who, foi a consideration, assist the insured in the assess- 
ment or payment of the compensation fixed. Void likewise is any arrange- 
ment aimed at evading payment of the compensation or reduction of its 
amount. 

The member, the workman and the mutual society are entitled to ask 
the assessing Committee to review the consequences of the accident and 
make corresponding modification of the allowance apportioned. 

The workman loses his right to compensation when the accident has 
been simulated or its consequences fraudulently exaggerated. He further- 
more cannot, without just reason, refuse to undergo, at the request and 
at the expense of the insuring Institute, such treatment as the regional 
mutual society may deem necessary, and to enter for such purpose any 
clinic, hospital or other place of treatment. In case of unjustified refusal, 
the whole or part of the compensation may be withheld, subject in case of 
dispute, to the award of the assessing Committee, and afterwards that of 
the Arbitration Commission. 
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The principal, or person ca» Tying on the industry, is hound to give 
notice within 5 days of all accidents without any distinction, to the regional 
mutual society, and of those which aie anticipated to last more than 30 days, 
he must notify the authorities of public safety, on pain of a hue of 50 to 
1,000 lire, 

Medical men who, in the certificates issued, shall have knowingly 
exaggerated or attenuated the consequences of the accident, shall be punish- 
ed with a fine of not less than 200 and up to 2,000 lire, and with suspension 
of exercise of their profession for one to six months, without piejudiceto 
the heavier penalties provided in the Penal Code. 

Finally, all deeds in connection with the law in question are free fiom 
taxes of every kind, nor can any tax be imposed on the regional agii- 
cultural mutual insurance societies, which shall also enjoy free postal facil- 
ities. 


§ 4 . Some recent resolutions in favour of thic legislative 

SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 

There is no pioblem which has been more fully studied and discussed 
in Italy than that of compulsory insurance against agricultural accidents. 
Resolutions requhing its legislative solution were recently adopted by 
the Congresses at Florence and Genoa (x), one held by the Society of Ita- 
lian Agricultuiists, April 1914, the other by the General Confederation of 
Labour in June of the same year. And still more recently, in Fefoiuary 
1916 the Workmen’s Accidents Insurance and Aid Promotion Society, 
assembled at Milan, approved a resolution in which, after reference to 
preceding studies, the hope was expressed that the solution of the problem 
would not be further delayed (2). And 011 the 25th of the same month, 
there being assembled at Modena the representatives of labour organisations, 
they “ impressed by the multiplication of cases of accident in the agri- 
cultural industry, considering that the present law governing the insurance 
of workmen is not fair owing to the difference of treatment extended to the 
land a i compared with industrial workeis” invited the delegates of the 
organisations forming part of the Superior Council of Labour to exert a 
“ continuous and energetic action in order speedily and definitively to re- 
lieve the workers on the land from that state of inferiority in which they are 
placed by the present law on workmen’s accidents Finally, at the sitting 
of the 22nd March 1916 in the Chamber of Deputies 011 the occasion of the 
discussion of the agiicultural budget and estimates, vSig. Longinotti cate- 
gorically asked the Government to extend to land workers the law on woik- 
men’s accidents and that of the modern Italian institution of “ probiviri’* 
(“ raen of probity ” who, in addition to supervising communal adminis- 
tration, deal with commercial disputes). 


{1) See as to this the Bulletin for January last, pages 67 and 68. 
{2) Cfr. La CoQpemzmie Italian^ Milan, No. 1181, 3 March 1916, 
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We thought it desirable to repioduce these resolutions merely in order 
to show the burning and urgent charactei in the country of the" question 
under discussion, and that therefore the draft law above summarised 
corresponds to a need strongly felt by Italian agriculture. This bill is 
inspired not only by the discussions which have already taken place in 
Parliament on various occasions ; but also by the results of the most re- 
cent enquiries into the matter and the teachings of experience ; it therefore 
deserves the utmost consideration. 


2. THE NATIONAL MATERNITY EUND. 


S< HJKOKS : 

Law of i/TH Joky kjio, No. 5,10, instituting \ Maternity Fund in Rome. Report of the 
X VL'ION \l M ythrnity Fund for the year v)i \ . In the « Bollettino della Cassa Nazio- 
nale di Piovidenza ”, Koine, No .|, July- August kh.v 


The National Maternity Fund, a self-governing section of the National 
Provident Fund, was established by law of the 17th July 1910, No. 520, 
for the purposes of paving a benefit to workwomen subject to the law of 
the iolh Novembei 1907 No, 818, on women and child labotu, in case of 
childbirth ar miscarriage. 

It relates essentially to the workwomen employed in industrial esta- 
blishments, but likewise concerns agriculture through the group of industries 
having an agrarian charactei. Moreover, for several years past the exten- 
sion of this law has been demanded in Italy to women ^t work 011 the land, 
and the Permanent Labour Committee already expressed itself in favour 
of the extension of its benefits to women occupied in rice fields. We there- 
fore think it desirable to deal with it briefly here. 

The amount of the said benefit is fixed at 40 lire, of which 30 are paid 
by the Maternity Fund out oi its own resources and io lire by the State as 
contribution (r). 


(1) In case of death in childbed the benefit is paid entirely to the persons undertaking 
the care of the newborn child, and in case of death both of the mother in childbed and of the 
newborn child, it is paid to the relatives living with the mother at the time of the confinement, 
and who took care of her or the child. In order to guarantee the benefit, the law provides thet 
any agreement intended to evade its payment or cut down its amount is void. It forbids 
the workwoman also to transfer to others the claim to the benefit and provides that the 
latter cannot be pledged or attached. 
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Registration with the Fund is ccmpubory foi ail workwomen as 
above subject to the law on woman and child labour. The annual con- 
tribution w T hich must be paid is i lire for workwomen from 15 to 20 and 
2 lire for workwomen from 20 to 50 yeais of age. This contribution is 
payable one half by the employer and one half by the employee ; it must 
be actually paid in however entirely by the employer, who can deduct 
the proportion payable by the workwoman from her salary. 

In the “ Bulletin oi the National Provident Fund” (No. 4 for 1915) 
the accounts are published of the National Maternity Fund for the year 
1914. We give a summary of same. 

Payment of Contributions . — The annual contributions must be paid 
in two half yearly instalments ( Ap* il- September ; October-Maich). These 
payments for 1914 amounted to lire 763,674,50, with an increase : 

ever 1912 of lire 86,307,50 
” 1913 ” r, 990, 00 

More precisely, they- are divided as follows : 


Half-year 

Number of Instalments ! 

I 

Of Xy. 0.50 


October 1912-March 1913 

4>°54 

1 

3,613 1 

April-September 1913 

2,8t)6 

3,149 1 

October 191 3-March 1914 

22,543 

23,1 So ! 

April-September 1914 

685,902 

* 200,0 52 

October 1914 -Match 1915 1 

162,452 

244,70° ! 

Total . . . 

6/7,S47 

5 / 4 , / 5 1 j 

-- 1 .-. . r.-. r *-. *- 




Amount 

tire 

5,642,00 

4 . 59/.00 

34,4 51.50 
39 3 ,003.00 
325,081.00 

763/74 * 5 ° 


In the two following tables we give for each class of industry and for 
each region, the number cf firms who effected payment of the contributions 
for the half-year April-September 1914 and October 1914-March 1915 ; 
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Table I. — Firms who effected payment of the contributions in the half- 
years April ^September 1914, October 1914 -March 1915 classified accor- 
ding to class of industry : 


Number of firms who effected pa} men t 
of the contributions 


• Industry 

For the half-year 
April-September 

1915 

For the half-year 
October 1914 -March 

IQIS 

Agricult uic 

267 

126 

Mining and Mineral 

2lS 

454 

Metal working, metal constructions and engineering 
construction generally 

711 

559 

Wood working, straw working and kindred indus- 
tries 

43 - 

373 

Chemical 

432 

364 

Paper and printing 

1.2 19 

1 

i 1.070 

1 

Textile : 



Silk 

i 472 

1.208 

Cotton 

514 

509 

W’ool 

293 

298 

Flax, jute, hemp, asbestos, etc. 

152 

134 

Elastic fabrics made of hair, electric wire coverings 

i 12 

12 

Lace, embroidery, tulle, curtains, tapestry .... 

! 329 

273 

Unclassified 

574 

547 

Animal products and residues, clothinm, 
and allied industries: 

I 


Tailoring and millinery 

i 

954 

7 S 3 

Corsets and linen 

' 25S 

200 

Cleaning, washing and pressing 

347 

277 

Dressing and finishing of furs, foot wuir, working 
of coral and tortoiseshell, felt hats, umbrellas, 
fans’, etc 

1 .068 

93 i 

Unclassified 

11S 

102 

Food industries. 

776 

627 

Sundries 

508 

420 

Seasonal industries 

122 i 



74 

% Totals . . 

i 

II.4O6 ! 

9.341 
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Table II. — Firms which effected payment of the contributions during 
the half-years April-Scpicmhev 1914, October icji^-March 1915 classified 
according to the territorial divisions in which they are situate. 

Xumbei of Anns which 
. effected payment of contributions 


Territorial division 


for the half-year ! for the half -> ear 
1 Apnl-September ! October 1914 

■ 1914 I March 1915 


Piedmont . . 




Eonib’rdy. 


• • ■ 4.385 

3.701 

Vend ia , . . 


. . ' i,oS 8 

817 

Ei^uri 1 . . . 


543 

4(34 

I \mU in 


759 

5/9 

Tuscan} 


.... 1 1,282 

I,07X 

The Marches .... 


: 29 > 

215 

Umbria 


... hi 

84 

Eatium . . 


' 389 

299 

Abiuzzi and Mulbt . 


.... s 3 

i 

52 

CcUnpanm . . , 


■ - 323 

; 267 

Basilic? ta 


1 

1 

i 2 

Apulia 


* | 43 

| 28 

Calabria 


. . . . iS 

1 

! 14 

Sard ini 1 


: 76 

! 45 

Sicilv 


Total- ... | 11,406 

1 

1 . ? 3 

4,34 1 


The Tnncl Institution received up to the 31st December 1914 2755,71 2 
half-yearly instalments and contributions aggiegating lire 2,202726. 

These aggregate figures in relation to the year in which the payment 
was made and in leference to the place where the woik women are employed 
are divided as follows : 


For 1912 
number 
of instalments 


For 1913 
number 
of instalments 


For 1914 
number 
of instalments 


Total amount 
of 

contributions 

! I ~ i I i : received 

of of : of 1 ut ! of 1 of ior 

50 cent. , one lira | 50 cent. I one lira | 30 cent. . one liia three years 


Northern Italy , 
Central Italy. . 


293,526' 418,564! 313,592! 468,635' 314, O’ o 170,615 


Lire 

1,810,828.00 

288 , 907-50 


40,001 1 66,8.0 45,495! 79,268| 43,3571 7 s »503| 

Southern and In- 1 1 ; i j : 

sular Italy. . . 1 14,673; 17,903; 18,838' 23,819! 10,580; 25,633; 93,900.50 

!_ i * . _ . L. 

Total . . j 348 , 200 ’ 503 , 367 ! 379 , 925 ! 571 , 722 ] 377 , 847 ! 574 , 751 I 2 , 202 , 720,00 
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Payment of Benefit . — The Maternity benefit which, as we have 
said, amounts to 40 lire, is paid in two instalments, one in the first week 
of confinement, the other within 7 days from expiiv of the period of rest 
laid down by the law on women and child labour. 

In 19x4, the Fund received 31,679 applications for Maternity benefit ; 
as however, at 31st December 1913, there remained 132 applications which 
had not been dealt with owing to insufficiency of documents, the total appli- 
cations examined during the financial year w T ere 31,679. 

At the end of 1914, out of the 31,679 applications; 29,752 had been 
admitted and granted for payment; 1,829 had been rejected and 98 were 
pending until receipt of necessary documents or information. 

The 29,752 applications -which led to the grant of the benefit in 1914 
relate to 28,674 childbirths and 1 ,078 miscarriages. The applications granted 
involved an expenditure of I. 1,190,080. 

The total number of benefits granted during the three financial years 
was 59,986 for childbirth and 2,213 for miscarriage. 

Investment of the funds. — At the 1st January 1914 the Maternity 
Fund had a credit in current account with the National Provident Fund 
of h. 302.991.92. In consequence of the withdrawals and payments for 
the year, at the 31st December 1914 this credit had been reduced to 44,772 98, 
with an average amount of 78,87 2.95, on which the National Provident 
Fund allowed interest at 4,1406 % being equal to the average interest 
derived from the investment of its own funds. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — The income of the Maternity Fund for 
1914 is made up of one half of the contributions received in 1913 for the 
half year October 1913 to March 1914 (F 169,907), of the whole of the con- 
tributions received in 1914 for half-years in arrears (F. 44,690.50), of 
the whole of the contributions received in £914 for the half-year April- 
September 1914 (F. 930,003), of one half < 5 f the contributions received in 
1914 for the half-year October 1914 March 1915 (F. 162,990.50), of the in- 
terest on th current account with the National Provident Fund (F. 3,265.81) ; 
of the sums received as penalties for breaches of rules and the State contri- 
bution. The latter totalled F. 1,080,719.93. 

The total amount of the administrative expenses for 1914, allowing 
also for the instalment of redemption of starting costs, proved to be 
F. 65,521.28, i. e. 22,978.72 lire below anticipation. Adding to this the 
amount of the Maternity benefit paid in 1914, F- 1,190,080, there is a 
total expenditure of If. 1,255,601.28. 

The third working year of the Maternity Fund consequently closed 
with a deficit on operations of F. 173,881.35, and as, in the second working 
year 1913, there had already been a deficit on operations of If. 113,875.03, 
there is for the two years an aggregate deficit of F- 288,756.38, which is 
a fresh proof of the insufficiency of present receipts, already anticipated 
when, on first enforcing the law, the necessity was pointed out of speedily 
modifying its financial bases, suitably reapportioning the amount of the 
contribution. 

The Fund has been able to meet the deficits of the first and second 
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yeais owing to having accumulated b- 331,236.46 in the first working year, 
in which as stated the contributions were received for two half-years while 
benefit was only paid for one half-year. From the said accumulated sum, 
after deducting the deficits for 1913 and 1914, a balance was leit at the 1st 
January 1515 of L. 42,480.08, which experience shows to be insufficient 
to meet the expenses of 1915, so that at the end of the 4th working year 
the Fund will close with a real and notable deficiency. In order to put 
matters right the administrative Committee of the Fund recently petitioned 
the Ministry of Agriculture to issue a legislative measure raising to 2 lire 
for working girls from 15 to 19 the contribution payable by employers 
and employees, and increasing to 15 lire the State contribution to each 
Maternity Benefit. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION AS TO INSURANCE 
AND PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA 

SEPARATION FOR INJURY BY DOGS TO SHEEP IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
Be Journal d’ Agriculture et d’Horticulture illustre. Quebec, 15th April 1016 


The Legislature of the Province of Quebec, 1916, has just passed a law 
modifying the amended Statutes 1909, and amending the enactments in 
reference to the creation by certain municipalities of an indemnity fund for 
landowners or tenants who have sustained injury to their sheep. 

1) Section XXII of Chapter 2 of title ix of the amended Statutes 
1909 (paragraphs 2956-c to 5956-5), as enacted' by law III George V, cap. 
41 , section 1, is replaced by the following : 


Section XXII-6. 

Cn the creation of an indemnity fund for land owners or tenants who 
have had injury to their sheep. 

5956-5. 1. The Council of the Local Municipality must pass a Bye- 
law to the following effect if required by a petition signed by at least 25 
resident ratepayers. 

The Bye-law shall be passed without delay at the General Session fol- 
lowing the receipt of the petition ; or at any other General or Special Ses- 
sion after the ordinary notice required by the law governing the Munici- 
pality. 

2) The Bye-law shall provide : 

а) For the creation of an annual indemnity fund made up of the money 
received from an annual tax of 1 dollar imposed for each dog and of 4 dol- 
lars for each bitch kept within the boundaries of the Municipality. On the 
production of a certificate from a veterinary surgeon attesting that a bitch 
has been castrated, an annual tax of 1 dollar only is recoverable from its 
owner. 

б) For the imposing of the above tax payable by the owner or posses- 
sor of any dog or bitch kept within the boundaries of the Mtmicipality. 
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c) For compelling the owner or possessor of any dog or bitch kept 
within the limits of the Municipality to declare to the clerk treasurer of the 
Municipality the number of dogs and bitches kept by him, on pain of a line 
of io dollars recoverable by the Municipality for the benefit of the indem- 
nity fund. 

d) For the appointment of one or more competent valuers whose duty 
it shall be to examine without delay the sheep injured by dogs or bitches 
and determine the amount of such injury. 

e) For the payment out of the special fund thus created of an indemnity 
equal to 2 / 3 of the injury caused to sheep by dogs or bitches, according to 
the report of the valuers, provided that the claim of the owner or posses- 
sor is made within a period of three months from the date when the injury 
was caused ; nevertheless the said Council cannot allow an indemnity of more 
than 15 dollars for each sheep. 

5956 -d. When a sheep straying on the public road is killed or injured, 
its owner is not entitled to any indemnity. 

5956-2. The Municipality may claim in its own name the fine mentioned in 
sub-clause C of clause 2 of section 5956-c. It may also claim before any com- 
petent court of civil jurisdiction, the amount of the injury paid to the com- 
plainant, and it is substituted ipso jure for any person who has thus 
received an indemnity, in his remedy against the owner or the possessor 
of the dog or bitch which caused the damage sustained by such person. 

The amount of the fine and the damage must be paid into the reserve 
fund, out of which the costs will be paid in the event of the Municipality 
failing in the proceedings it has taken, subject to making up the amount of 
the costs and indemnities out of the general funds of the Municipality not 
otherwise appropriated, if the indemnity fund is not sufficient to fulfil the 
purposes of the present section. '' 

5956-/. At the end of the year of taxation, the precise date of which 
must be indicated in the bye-laws, the unused balance of the indemnity 
fund of the previous year, as well as the sums resulting from the fines and 
damages received by the Municipality by virtue of article 5956-2, shall con- 
tinue to form part of the indemnity fund for the following year in case of 
the bye-law remaining in force, or shall form part of the general fund of the 
Municipality if the fund is not continued. 

5956-g. The bye-law mentioned in the present section may be passed 
every year by the Councils of local Municipalities or contain a clause to the 
effect that it will remain in force from year to year until repealed, 

5 95 0-//. Any Municipality or person offending against the prCvSent sec- 
tion is, on summary conviction before a magistrate or a justice of the peace 
having jurisdiction at the place where the offence has been committed, or 
on penal action before the court of Circuit having jurisdiction, liable, in 
addition to all other remedies, to a fine not exceeding 10 dollars for each 
offence. 

The Judge in applying the present section may also order the owner 
or possessor of the dog or bitch which has killed or injured a sheep to destroy 
Such clog or bitch within three clays, and may. also in his judgment condemn 
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the offender in default of his complying with the order of the Court within 
the time above specified, to the payment of a fine not exceeding 25 dollars 
and costs, or to imprisonment not exceeding 40 days, in default of pay- 
ment of the fine or costs. 

3) The present law shall come into force on the day of its sanction. 


UNITED STATES. 


HAIL, INSURANCE IN THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. — The American Underwriter 
Magazine and Insurance Review. New York. Bol. XI, V, No 3, March 1916, pp. 103-104. 


The complete reports of the hail insurance Companies to the Insurance 
Bureau of the State of Massachusetts exhibit the following results for the 
year 1915 : 


Companies 

Net picmiums 

Net damage 

— 

dollars 

dollais 

Etna 

31.274-25 

43,016.25 

Amer. central 

4,028.90 

6,230.16 

Ainer. Newark 

139,467.35 

241,950.75 

Boston 

9,504.76 

36,123.40 

Cologne 

7,796.46 

10,015.70 

Connecticut 

16,447.69 

24,676.99 

Firemen's Fund 

100.00 


Fire reassur 

59,009.09 

82,265.22 

First Bulgarian 

89,825.82 

103,204.55 

First Russian 

3 . 945-97 

3,936-71 

German Amer 

28,5317.96 

292,706.50 

German Alliance . . . . 

4,276.87 

5,324-75 

Globe & Rutgers . . , . 

7./18.75 

10,284.12 

Hamburg 

54,022S*0 

113,842.27 

Hartford 

1,133,064.80 

1,380,263.60 

Home 

1,154,247.65 

1,152,387.98 

Imperial 

44,671.80 

47-085-59 

North America . . . . 

15,935-36 

16,740.12 

Jakor 

42,022.40 

8r, 315.91 

Eiv. & Eon. & Gl. . . . 

182,9x3.36 

232,008.41 

Eon. & Ean 

34,440.54 

42,798.00 

Mech. & Trad 

34,748.6s 

82,449.04 

Michigan Com. . . . . . 

64.95 



Minerva 

3 , 341-34 

4,292.44 

Moscow 

6 , 313-54 

6,298.72 

Nat’l, Hartford 

64 , 74 i 3-52 

1,146,407.94 
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Companies 

Net premiums 

Net damage 

— 

dollars 

dollars 

National Union . . . 

60,728.13 

89,987.72 

Northwest, Nat 

354,868.97 

327,789.03 

Norwich Union . ... 

5,109.61 

4,644,82 

Orient 

33.860.35 

43,251-84 

People's Natl 

265,346.21 

272,402.57 

Phoenix, Lond 

89,224.55 

97,823.69 

Royal 

24,194.45 

24,059.63 

Russia 

73.514-58 

, 94,794-30 

Russian Reins .... 

3 . 945-97 

3,936-71 

St. Paul 

926,084.00 

1.114,527.00 

Salamandra 

34,728.68 

Si.315-9 1 

Second Russian .... 

15 . 434-97 

32,526.36 

Security 

296,380.64 

503,116.00 

South German .... 

2,250.00 

1,940-43 

Springfield 

188,690.57 

271,331.09 

Standard Fire 

85,412.83 

1x6,823.44 

Sterling 

203.93 

39.06 

Swiss Re-Ins 

5,965-64 

8,650.31 

Westchester 

9,157.60 

6,971.94 


ITALY. 

IE RISPARMIO ITAIylANO AE 30 GIUGNO 1915, — Esposizione fin an zi alia del Miiiistro 
del Tesoro fatta alia Camera dei Deputati nella seduta dell’8 dicembre 1915. {Italian N ac- 
tional Savings at 30 th June 1915. — Financial exposition by the Ministry of the Treasury 
made to the Chamber of Deputies at its sitting of the 8 th December , 1915). Rome, Printing 
Office of the Chamber of Deputies, 1915. 

In the Bulletin for February 1913 we reproduced the statement of sav- 
ings deposits, sums in current account and in interest-bearing bonds, 
in the hands of the various institutions authorised to receive them, as at 
the 30th June 1912. We now give the same statement at 30th June 1915 : 

Statement oj savings deposits , sums in current account and in interest 
bearing bonds at the jfith June 1915. 

Issuing establishments : 


Credits in current account bearing interest 


649,571,701 
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Ordinary Loans and Advances Institutions : 

Number of existing Institutions 

Capital subscribed 

Capital paid up 

Deposits : 

Ordinary and interest-bearing bonds 

Cash savings deposited 


Popular Banks : 

Number of existing banks 

Capital subscribed 

Capital paid up 

Deposits : 

Ordinary, and interest-bearing bonds. . . . 
Cash savings 


Other Co-operative Banks : 

Number of existing Banks 

Capital subscribed 

Capital paid up 

Deposits : 

Ordinary, and interest-bearing bonds 

Cash savings 


Ordinary Savings Banks : 


Savings deposited : 

Depositors credits 

Deposits in current account and interest bearing bonds : 
Credit of depositors and amount of bonds in circulation 


119 

604,962,410 

588,709,951 


457,109,278 

207,719,011 


664,828,289 


316 

79,028,657 

77,932,424 


197,768,481 

385,626,439 


583 , 394>920 


308 

44,228,465 

43,651,199 


123,126,311 

304,294,786 


427,421,097 


2,374,214,741 

178,225,453 


2 , 552 , 440,194 
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Postal Savings Banks : 


Number of bank books 6,295,797 

Credit of depositors 1,861,737,720 


Pledge Establishments : 

Ordinary deposits and interest-bearing bonds , . . . . 118,348,087 

Cash savings , 101,689,346 


220,037,423 


Rural Banks: 


Sundry trustee deposits 


96,827,672 


Recapitulation : 


Ordinary deposits 1,724,149,311 

Savings deposits 5*235,282,043 

Deposits with rural banks 96,827,672 


7,056,259,026 


Italian savings, therefore, at the 30th June 1915, aggregated a total 
of lire 7,056,259,026, as against 6,490,690,179 at the 30th June 1910, The 
major part of it (about 4 % millions), as appears from the statement set 
out above, flows to ordinary and postal savings banks. Noteworthy like- 
wise is the total figure of deposits (lire 1,107,643,689) with co-operative so- 
cieties : popular banks, rural banks, etc., which shows the great confidence 
placed in these institutions. 


SOME DATA CONCERNING MUTUAE FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS IN PIED- 
MONT. — Mikelli, Guido : Ee piccole mutue assicuratrici contro gliincendi. [Small Mutual 
Fire Insurance Societies). In La Mutuality agraria, organ of the National Institute for A- 
grarian Mutual Societies. Rome, N° 7, 10th March., 1916. 


There exist as yet in Italy no general statistics of small mutual insur- 
ance societies against fires, mortality among cattle, etc. There are merely 
data for a few regions, prepared either by the “ National Institute for Agra- 
rian Mutual Associations ” or by private investigators. With regard to mu- 
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tual fire insurance associations, the most recent and trustworthy data are 
those published in La Muiualita Agraria for the ioth March, 1916, They 
were collected by Dr. Guido Mikelli, a specialist in matters of insurance. 
We give them in a brief summary. 

Mutual Fire insurance societies in Italy to-day number about 340. 
Almost the whole of these, namely about 320, are in Piedmont, distributed 
as follows : Province of Turin, 120 ; province of Alessandria, 60 ; province 
of Cuneo, 60 ; province of Novara, 15 ; province of Belluno, 1 ; province of 
Udine, 2 ; other provinces, 10. 

The total number of members is reckoned at about 54,300, with an aver- 
age per society of 160 ; the capital insured amounts to the figure of 410 
millions of lire, with an average per society of L. 1,200,000 and an aver- 
age per member of L. 7520 ; the reserve fund attains an aggregate of about 
L . 2,500,000, with an average per society of L. 7650. 

Subdividing the data collected among the three provinces of Turin, 
Alessandria and Cuneo, and considering them in relation to the existing 
societies, the following averages may be ascertained : 

a) Province of Turin : Number of members 23,000, average per soci- 
ety 135 ; capital insured 212 millions, average per society 1,205,000, 
per member 9,215 ; reserve 1,200,000, average, per society 7,000. Many mu- 
tual societies in this province are of new formation, and very many operate 
in small rural centres, especially in the Canove region and the Valle d’ Aosta, 
which accounts for the small number of members and the small reserve. 

b) Province of Alessandria: Number of members 13,000, average 
per society 160 ; capital insured 78 million lire, average per society 1,000,000 
and per member 7,000 ; reserve 350,000 ; average per society 4,350. The 
reserve is found to be small, as it likewise the average capital per member, 
because more than 25 societies in the Asti region are arranged on the basis 
of contributory quotas, and therefore formed among very small landed pro- 
prietors, without any reserve capital. There are not wanting, however, 
excellent old societies, such as Portacomaro and Tiglione. 

c) Province of Cuneo : Number of members 14,000, average per so- 
ciety 230 ; insured capital 95 million lire, average per society 1,550,000, 
per member 6,800 ; reserve 890,000, average per society 14,800. In this 
province the oldest and best organised societies are found ; some operate 
in the chief towns of the district and important rural centres ; hence the 
high average of members and the considerable average reserve. In this 
province there exists the Mutua di Fossano, which is the most important 
society of all; with 13 millions of insured capital, and those of Racconigi, 
Carru, Carmagnola, etc. 




Part III: Credit 


FRENCH COLONIES. 


THE BANK OF MARTINIQUE. 


OFFICIAL, SOURCE: 

RAPPORT SUR LA SITUATION GENE PALE DE LA COLONIE PENDANT L’ANNEE 1914 ( Report on 
the general situation in the Colony during the year 1 914). 


§ i. Historical survey. 

The Bank of Martinique was created in pursuance of the law of 30th 
April 1849 on the indemnity granted to colonists owing to the emancipation 
of the slaves proclaimed by the decrees of the 4th March and 27th April 1848. 
Article 7 of that law provided that, out of the revenue on 6 millions at 
5 % payable to the dispossessed colonists, 1 / 8 of the indemnity in the form 
of income accruing to each colonist of Martinique, Guadeloupe and Reunion 
should be appropriated for the establishment of a loan and discount bank 
having the right to issue bank notes secured on the revenue so appropriat- 
ed. These colonists were to receive shares of the Bank to be created in 
their respective colony up to the amount of the deduction made from the 
share in the indemnity. 

The law of the nth July 1851 contained the rules in relation to the 
Colonial Banks and the articles of the three Banks founded by the law of 
the 30th April 1849 for Guadeloupe, Martinique and Reunion. 

The law of the nth July 1851 was promulgated in Martinique on the 
14th October of the same year but it was not until January 1853 that the 
Bank was able to begin operations. Its capital was fixed at 3 millions 
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represented by 150,000 francs of 5 % State revenue and its head office was 
at St. Pierre. 

The Bank of Martinique had, to the exclusion of all other establish- 
ments, been granted the privilege ior 20 years of issuing in the colony 
notes payable at sight to bearer. The period of the. privileges was prolong- 
ed by the decrees of the nth September 1861 and 8th August 1873 until 
the 1st September 1874, pending the passing of a law in reference to the 
Colonial Banks. This law was that of the 24th June 1874 prolonging the 
privilege of the Colonial Banks for 20 years from the nth September 1S74, 
and laying down the rules and articles with which the Bank must conform. 

Therefore the privilege of the Colonial Batiks expired on the nth 
September 1894 ; at that date no legislative action having been taken, the 
Government, by decree, extended the privilege until the 1st January 1896 ; 
a new decree of the 21st December 1895 was needed to give a fresh extension 
until the xst January 1897, which measure has had to be renewed five times 
since then by decrees of the 13th December 1896, iSth December 1897, 
27th December 1898, 28th November 1899 and 9th November 1900. 

These various measures were approved by article i(> of the law ot the 
13th December 1901, which extended for 10 years from the 1st January 
1902 the privilege of the Colonial Banks and promulgated the rules and 
articles to which these Banks must conform. 

As the law of the 30th December 1914, which extended the privilege 
of the Colonial Banks for 2 years from the 1st January 1915, maintained 
in force the provisions of the law of the 13th December 1901 and the ar- 
ticles annexed thereto, until the 31st December 1915, these are still the docu- 
ments to which reference must be made, taking into consideration also, as 
regards the Bank of Martinique, the law of the 31st March 1915. Clause 
4 of the articles oi 1901 had fixed the head office of the Bank at Saint- 
Pierre. In consequence of the catastrophe of the 8th May 1902 caused by 
the eruption of Mount Pelee the establishment was transferred to Fort- 
de-Franee ; this de facto situation was made regular by the above law. 


§ 2. Organisation. 

The management and administration of the Bank are in the hands of 
a manager and a Board of directors comprising, in addition to the manager, 
directors and supervisors or auditors, who are present at the Board meetings 
but have no vote. 

Manager . The manager is appointed by decree oi the President of the 
Republic from a list submitting three names drawn tip by the Colonial 
Banks Supervision Commission, and on the report both of the Colonial 
Minister and the Minister of Finance. The decree of appointment is 
countersigned by the Colonial Minister. The manager can only be remov- 
ed from office by a decree ot the President of the Republic, on the retort of 
the Colonial Minister. He may be suspended by the Governor ot the Colony, 
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The salary of the manager and his travelling expenses as well as those 
of his family are fixed by a Ministerial decree of the 23td May 1901 and paid 
by the Bank. 

The manager must be the holder of 20 shares which cannnot be trans- 
ferred during his continuance in office, and he is entitled to a share of 
profit after certain appropriations and payments of dividend to the share- 
holders have been effected. 

The manager presides over the Board of directors. He has its resolu- 
tions carried out. No resolutions can be carried out unless provided 
with his signature. He appoints and discharges the employees of the Bank, 
manages the offices, signs correspondence, receipts and endorsements of 
bills, drafts or pay orders. 

The manager cannot carry on any business or be interested in any 
commercial enterprise. 

No bill or instrument with his signature can be accepted for discount. 

Directors. The directors are elected by the general meeting of share- 
holders. When entering on office each of the directors is bound to prove 
that he is the owner of 10 shares. These shares must be free and remain 
inalienable during the continuance in office of the director. 

The directors are elected for four years, one fourth of their number 
being renewed each year. Thev are eligible for re-election. 

Any director who is a debtor to the Bank and fails to honour his own 
signature is, by that tact, disqualified to continue in office. 

The directors, auditors and Government commissioner receive at- 
tendance allowances, the amount of which is determined by the general 
meeting. 

Auditors or Supervisors. The functions of the auditor or supervisor 
elected by the meeting of shareholders last two years. He is eligible for 
re-election. 

He must possess the same number of inalienable shares as the directors. 

A substitute auditor is appointed by the general meeting of share- 
holders. 

In case of the elected auditor being unable to fulfil his duties, the 
substitute will carry out all the duties allotted to him under the articles. 

He is bound by the same obligations and enjoys the same privileges, 
He is apponted for two years, and may be re-elected. 

The auditor or supervisor appointed by the Colonial Minister corres- 
ponds with the Governor and the Minister. Monthly, and more frequently 
if necessary, he Tenders account to the Minister of his supervision. 

In case of death, resignation or hindrance, his place may be temporar- 
ily filled as a measure of urgency by the Governor of the colony. 

The supervisors watch, in particular, over the carrying out of the 
articles and regulations of the Bank ; they extend their supervision to all 
parts of the establishment, and have the cash, the books, and the bills in 
hand of the Bank produced to them ; they propose all such measures as 
they think expedient, and if their proposals are not accepted they may re- 
quire them to be transcribed in the book ol resolutions. They Tender 
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account to the general meeting when held in each year, of the supervision 
exercised by them. 

Their report is printed and distributed with the account presented 
by the Board ol directors. 

Operation of the Board of Directors. The administration of the Bank 
is entrusted to a Board consisting oi the manager and four directors. 

The Board of directors is assisted by two auditors or supervisors, 
one appointed by the Colonial Minister, the other elected by the meeting 
of shareholders. 

The treasurer and payer delegated by the Minister ol Finance is present 
at the meetings of the Boaid of and has all the rights of a supervisor in the 
character of Government commissioner. In case of the treasurer payer or 
a special treasurer being unable to attend, the treasurer payer appoints the 
agent who is to represent him. 

The Board draws up all the internal service regulations of the Bank. 
It fixes the rate of discount and interest, exchange, commission and fees 
for safe custody, the method to be adopted in the valuation of bullion, 
coin, and gold and silver generally, merchandise and crops. 

It also, within the limits of the articles, authorises all the opera- 
tions of the Bank and determines the conditions of same. 

It selects those commercial instruments which may be accepted in 
discount, without needing to justify any refusal ; it specifies which signa- 
tures the notes of the Bank must bear and determines as to the withdrawal 
and cancellation of these notes. 

It authorises every compromise and arrangement, every discharge ot 
mortgage, and every participation in composition with creditors, privately 
or under court supervision. 

It takes care that the Bank carries on no operations other than those 
provided in its articles, and in the forms specified in the internal regulations 
of the Bank. 

It settles the agenda for general meetings and determines the ques- 
tions to appear on such agenda for discussion. 

It determines the organisation of the offices, the salaries, wages and 
remuneration to agents or employees, and the general administrative 
costs, which must be fixed each year in advance, and provides if necessary 
for the creation ot a superannuation fund for the staff. 

It looks to the upkeep of the real properties of the Bank, provides 
for office expenses, furniture and other incidental expenses of management. 

Actions at law are conducted in its name by and through the manager. 

A minute book of the resolutions of the Board of directors is kept. 

The minutes, approved by the Board, are signed by the manager and 
one of the directors present. 

The Board of directors meets at least twice a week at the chief office 
of, the Bank. 

It holds extraordinary meetings, besides the cases indicated by clause 
34, , whenever the manager thinks necessary or whenever requisitioned 
by the supervisors or either- of them. 
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No resolution is valid without the cooperation of the manager and 
two directors, and the presence of the Government commissioner or his 
delegate and one at least of the supervisors, the latter having a consultat- 
ive voice. 

Resolutions are adopted by the vote of the majority of members 
present ; in case of equality the chairman has a casting vote. 

The account of operations of the Bank to be submitted to the general 
meeting on the day of its periodical recurrence is settled by the Board of 
directors and submitted in its name by the manager. 

This account is printed and handed to the Governor of the colony, 
and each of the members of the general meeting. 

General Meeting of Shareholders. The whole of the shareholders of 
the Bank are represented at the general meeting. The general meeting 
consists of all the shareholders having held at least io shares for 6 months. 

All holders of less than io shares may join together to make up ten 
and be represented by one of their number. 

Nevertheless no shareholder who is not a Trench citizen may form 
part of the general meeting unless he has been resident for at least 5 years 
in the colony, in another French colony, or in France. 

Those entitled to attend the general meeting may be represented thereat 
by a proxy, who must himself have been a shareholder for at least 6 mon- 
ths ; the form of instrument of proxy is determined by the Board of 
directors. 

Shareholders in Europe who desire to be represented at the general 
meeting must, 50 days at least before the date of the ordinary or extra- 
ordinary meeting, cause to be issued to them by the central colonial Bank 
agency, a certificate of ownership of their shares. They cannot transfer them 
before the close of the general meeting. 

The proxy of a shareholder may be a person who is not a shareholder, 
if he is invested with the general power of attorney of the party concerned. 

Each shareholder shall exercise one vote in respect of every ten shares 
held, but may never exercise more than 10 votes. 

No proxy may, in that capacity, cast more than 10 votes, independently 
of those possessed by him personally. 

The general meeting meets at least once a year, in the course of the 
month of July. It is convened and presided over by the manager. The three 
largest shareholders present foxm the provisional officers of the meeting and 
appoint a secretary. 

The meeting immediately proceeds to appoint its definitive officers. 

The secretary of the meeting, both provisional and definitive, is elect- 
ed among the three shareholders who are the officers of the meeting. Ac- 
count is rendered to the general meeting of all the operations of the Bank. 

The administrative accounts for the expired year are submitted for 
approval ; the questions put on the agenda by the Board of directors, either 
spontaneously or at the requirement of a shareholder made in accordance with 
the articles, are next brought up for discussion ; resolutions are adopted by 
a majority of votes. 
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The meeting then proceeds to elect the directors and supervisors. 
'These appointments are by secret ballot, by an absolute majority of votes 
of the members present. After two ballots, if there is no absolute majority, 
the meeting decides by ballot between the two candidates who gained most 
votes at the second ballot. When in this last case the votes cast for each 
are equal, the senior in age is elected. 

The general meeting must consist of a number of shareholders repre- 
senting at least one fourth of the capital. If the general meeting does not 
reach this figure, a fresh meeting is convened within one month, and its 
resolutions are valid, whatever the proportion of capital represented by the 
shareholders present, but only on the matters which were on the agenda 
for the first meeting. 

Meetings called upon to resolve on alterations of the articles 01 pio- 
posals of dissolution or liquidation of the Bank, are only regularly consti- 
tuted and valid in their resolutions provided they consist of a number of 
shareholders representing at least one half of the capital. 

An extraordinary general meeting may be convened whenever the 
Board of directors, on the proposal of one of its members, deems this to be 
necessary. Such extraordinary meeting may also be convened in various 
cases provided in the articles, especially when shareholders representing 
together at least one fourth of the shares have made a request to that effect 
to the manager or the governor of the colony, and in case of the losses re- 
sulting from operations of the Bank having reduced the capital by one-half. 

Meetings, ordinary and extraordinary, are convened by individual 
notices addressed to those entitled to attend, at the addresses given by 
them in the book of the Bank, and by an advertisement inserted fifteen 
days at least before the date of the meeting in one of the newspapers of 
the colony designated for that purpose by the governor. The letters ot 
notice must contain a brief indication of the objects of the meeting. 

Any shareholder desiring to submit a proposal to the general meeting 
must given notice of it, five days in advance, to the Board of directors, which 
shall hold a summary of the position of the Bank at the disposal ot the 
shareholders at least eight days before the meeting. 

No question other than those on the agenda fixed beforehand by the 
Board of directors can be brought up foi discussion. 

Employees. The employees are appointed by the manager. They 
axe entitled under the articles to a share in the profits, when certain ap- 
propriations and allotments of dividend to the shareholders have been 
made. 

The employees of the Bank of Martinique number thirteen, namely : 
i general secretary, i principal cashier, i assistant secretary, 2 assistant 
cashiers. 1 chief accountant, 1 gold and silver accountant, 4 clerks, 2 super 
numeraries. There are also three experts whose duty it is to value the crops 
upon which loans are granted. 

Official surveillance . The action of the Government is exercised owing 
to the fact that the treasurer for the colony is Government commissioner 
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to the Bank, and that one of the auditors or supervisors is appointed by the 
Colonial Minister. 

In addition, the commission of surveillance, appointed by the law 
of 1851, and maintained by the laws of 1874 an( i I 9 01 ^ exercises its super- 
vision over all colonial banks. 

The colonial banks are audited at their expense every two years, 
or more frequently if necessaty, by inspectors of the colonies specially 
appointed for that purpose^ to satisfy themselves of the genuineness of 
the entries. The audit reports are sent to the Colonial Minister. 

The colonial inspectors when appointed receive instructions from 
the Minister of Finance, to whom their reports are regularly addressed. 

In the interval between these audits, the Colonial Minister and the 
Governor, either prop no motu or at the requirement of the surveillance 
commission, may, when they think desirable, have carried out, by such 
• officers as they may appoint, any process of checking and examination of 
the books, cash and operations of the Bank. 

The Minister of Finance may likewise, after previous arrangement 
with the Colonial Minister, have account rendered to him at any time of 
the situation of the Bank by an inspector of finance entrusted with a spe- 
cial mission for that purpose. The reports of such inspector are address- 
ed to the Minister of Finance and the Colonial Minister. 


§ 3. Operation. 

Under article 2 of the law of the 30th December 1911, the capital of 
the Bank of Martinique is fixed at three million francs. It may be in- 
creased or reduced in the event of an alteration being declared necessary, 
by a resolution of the general meeting of shareholders convened specially 
for that object, the said resolution being approved by the Government 
in private council, and sanctioned by decree. 

The Board of directors is fully authorised to alienate or pledge, under 
the control of the Colonial Minister, the securities which form the capital 
of the Bank. 

The capital is divided into 6,000 shares of 500 francs each, 

At the 1st April 1915, 4,082 were registered in France and 1,918 in 
the colony. 

The reserve fund of the Bank of Martinique is fixed at the minimum 
of 1,500,000 francs. Until this figure is reached, there is set aside every 
half year, out of the net profits realised, the equivalent of 0.50 % of 
the capital ; a dividend equal to 5 % per annum on the share capital is 
then distributed to the shareholders. Eight tenths of one half of the 
surplus are appropriated to the reserve fund. 

When the reserve fund has reached 1,500,000 francs, all allocations 
in favour of this fund cease to be compulsory. Nevertheless an extraordinary 
reserve fund may be created in order to redeem completely the real pro- 
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perties and furniture of the Bank, to make up the dividend of the sharehol- 
ders to 5 ° 0 in case of insufficiency of profits, and finally to endow, the 
case arising, a superannuation fund for employees of the Bank. 

At the 30th J une 1914, the reserve fund according to the articles reached 
its legal figure of 1,500,000 francs, and there is an extraordinaiy reserve 
of 30,000 francs. 


§ 4. Operations or the bank. 

Under clause 9 of the articles, the Bank cannot under any circum- 
stances or on any pretext transact other operations than those allowed 
to it by the articles, namely : 

(1) Discounting of bills payable or local bills with two or more sig- 
natures. This class of operations is in process of widei development in 
Martinique. The average balance of the *' local bills ” account rose from 
1,300,000 francs in 1908-1909 to 3,189,000 in 1913-1914. The obli- 
gations to pay are very much split up : the 2,330,593 fr. 74 c. outstanding 
on these bills at the 1st January 1915 was divided among 483 persons liable 
for payment. The amount of the largest subscriber totalled 130,000 francs. 
The rate is 6 %. 

(2) Negotiation, discounting, purchase of bills or drafts direct or to 
order on France or abroad. This branch of operations is very widely de- 
veloped in Martinique, as almost the whole of the drafts drawn by the ex- 
porters of sugar, runr and cocoa pass through the hands of the Bank. 

Borrowers on sugar cane crops and molasses usually discharge them- 
selves towards the Bank by handing over bills free or with deocuments, 
drawn on their correspondents in France as the equivalent of the manu- 
factured goods which they forward. 

In 1913-14 the amount of non-local paper negotiated was 10,093,075 fr. 
22 c., on the following terms ; 

Sight, at par. 

Thirty days sight, 25 centimes per 100 francs. 

Sixty days sight, 50 centimes ,, 

Ninety days sight, 75 centimes „ 

(3) Advances on obligations negotiable or otherwise, (a) Against 
warrants or goods deposited either in public warehouse or in private ware- 
houses the key of which have been duly handed to the Bank. 

These operations are carried out in the form of opening of credit in 
current account at the rate of 6 % for exported goods and 8 % for imported 
goods. As there are no public warehouses in Martinique, the security is 
formed exclusively by the delivery of the keys of private warehouses where 
the goods pledged as security are stored. 

( b ) By transfer of standing crops. Among all the operations of the 
Bank this is the most important. 
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The total of the credits opened amounted for the season 1913-1914 
to 4,004,050 fr. as against 3,038,870, fr. in 1912-1913. 

The valuation of the crops is made in June- July, when the sugar cane 
is already six to eight months old. In accordance with the articles there 
is opened in favour of each borrower a credit in current account the amount 
of which cannot exceed one third of the estimated value of the crop given 
as security ; the sums to be drawn are distributed over the months July 
to January, so as to ensure the necessary resources for upkeep of the 
plantation until the harvest. 

Repayment takes place as and when the sugar cane is cut, which is 
usually from January to June. At the 30th June the majority of the 
loans are paid off. There only remain to be recovered a few T insigni- 
ficant sums due from small distillers who manufacture throughout the year 
for the needs of local consumption. 

Tor the season 1913-1914, 1012 accounts were opened, divided as 
follows : 
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Crop transfer accounts in 1913-1914. 


Total of credits 


Borrowers 


opened to each 
class of borrowers 


Distribution of credits 
iu francs 




i 1 

of 

640,000 





1 

of 

320,000 





1 * 

of 

220,000 



8 central factories 

1,856,000 fr. . 

1 ! 

of 

190,000 





I 1 

of 

161,000 





I - 

of 

160,000 




1 

1 

I 

of 

130,000 





\ 1 

of 

15,000 





' I 

of 

100,000 





3 

of 

80,000 

to 

90,000 



1 

of 

61,000 



66 residents delivering their cane to +he 


7 

of 

40,000 

to 

c 

0 

o_ 

c 

tO 

factories 

1,364,100 fr. i 

6 

of 

30,000 

to 

40,000 



11 

of 

10,000 

to 

20,000 



4 

of 

5,000 

to 

10,000 



16 

of 

1,000 

to 

5,000 



1 5 

below 


1,000 



f 2 

of 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

to 

00 

0 

0 

0 

0 



3 

of 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

tN 

to 

60,000 

j 


3 

of 

5 0,000, to 

40,000 



] 3 

of 

.j 0,000 

to 

30,000 

26 crude sugar boilers 

79$,ooo tr. 

3 

of 

u> 

0 

b 

0 

0 

to 

20,000 



7 

of 

20,000 

to 

10,000 



3 

ot 

10,000 

to 

3»ooo 



1 

of 

3 i 3 °° 





, 1 

of 

250 



2 borrowers on cocoa ......... 

! 1 
5.950 fr- , 

I 1 

i 

of 

5 > 7 °° 




1 

1 1 

of 

25 ° 



102 

4,004,050 fr. 







The rate in these operations is 5 %. 

Since 1902 advances on crops have always been regularly got in, 
except in 1904, when the crop had been considerably reduced by the cy- 
clone of the 8th August 1903. 
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The loss sustained in 1910-1911 is to be attributed to the irregularity 
in the formation of a company borrowing from the Bank, which irregu- 
larity led to its suspending operations. 

It should be remarked that in 1904 the proportion of loans still exceeded 
the limits under the articles ; the conditions under which they are allowed 
to-day appear to render the Bank safe from all risk. 

(c) By bills of lading to order or endorsed in due foim. 

At the rate of 6 % some advances in current account are made on 
sugar from crops pledged to the Bank and realised for its account by commis- 
sion agents in France. The advantage of this method is that it ensures 
to the Bank the whole of the proceeds of realisation and increases its pro- 
fits by prolonging the period of the advances. 

(d) By transfers of French Government stock, shares of the Bank of 
the colony or stocks admitted by the Bank of France as securities for ad- 
vances. 

These operations are likewise carried on in the form of opening a 
credit in current account at the rate of 6 % . 

The balance ranges from 2 to 3,000 francs. Eight ninths axe guaranteed 
by transfers of shares of the Bank. 

(e) By the deposit of bullion, or gold and silver, coined or other- 
wise. 

Operations of this kind in Martinique are confined to advances of an 
average amount of 53 francs on jewellery and silverware deposited by the 
necessitous classes of the population ; these rather resemble pawnbrokers’ 
transactions than banking operations. 

At the 1st January 1915, there were 4,572 deposits (pledges), on 
which 241,536 francs had been advanced at the rate of 8 %. 

(4) To undertake for account of private persons, or public estab- 
lishments, the collection or recovery of the bills handed to it, and pay 
all pay orders and drafts, and keep without interest the sums paid in by 
way of deposit. The Bank collects a fairly large number of bills sent from 
abroad for collection : 1,214 bills for 1,855,641 francs in 1913-1914. 

Collections of accounts on behalf of clients residing in the colony are 
nil. On the other hand, the public makes very ample use of the right 
to deposit its money in the Bank, although no interest is allowed. 

The issue of normal receipts is little practised. At the 1st J anuary 1915 
the number issued was only 20 for 782,760 francs. On the contrary at the 
same date there were 209 current accounts having to their credit 1,651,094 
francs 94 ; at the 1st January 1914, there were 223 credit accounts showing 
M 53 o 85 fr. 44. 

The balance undei this head ranges from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 francs. 
The total of the sums paid in in 1913-1914 was 28,471,230 fr. 67, that of with- 
drawals 28,418,732 fr. 26. The average of daily sums paid in is 15 francs ; 
that of withdrawals 44 francs, representing aldaily movement of 192.000 
francs. 

(5) To receive in deposit, against fee for safe custody, all stocks and 
securities, bullion, money and gold and silver. These operations are of 
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very small amount in Martinique. In 1913-1914, 4 deposits were made, of 
a value of 24,000 francs. 

(6) To subscribe all loans opened by the State or the Colony, the 
participation in the said loans not to exceed the value of the funds paid 
into the ordinary and extraordinary reserves funds. The Bank has not made 
use of this right for many years. 

Prior to the law of 1901, it could also grant loans to the communes. 
There is due to the Bank in this respect about 625,000 francs of loans 
granted, under earlier legislation, to seven communes, the amount of which 
varies from 600,000 francs to 50,000 francs, at the rate of 6 to 6.51 %. 

(7) To receive, with the authorisation of the colonial minister, 
the proceeds of public subscriptions opened either in the colony or in 
the mother country. It does not appear that the Bank ever carried out 
opeiations of this kind. It is desirable to point out however that the 
funds of the subscriptions in favour of the sufferers by the cataclysm in 
Martinique were partly paid in to the Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris in order to be placed at the disposal ot the Governor in the Bank of 
Martinique. 

(8) To issue notes payable at sight to bearer, bill to order or drafts 
or pay orders. The Bank of Martinique is authorised to issue sight notes 
payable to bearer for amounts of 500, 100, 25 and 5 francs. 

The aggregate of notes issued cannot in any case exceed three times 
the amount of the metallic reserve in hand. 

Furthermore, the aggregate of the notes in circulation for current 
accounts and other debts of the Bank may not exceed three times the ca- 
pital of the Bank and the reserve funds, unless the equivalent of the cur- 
rent accounts and other outstanding claims is represented by cash going 
to increase the metallic reserve. Finally, in order to fix the limit of issues, 
the decree of the 19th April 1902 must be taken into account, under which 
the certificates of 3 % Government stock forming the capital and the 
reserves of colonial banks are valued at 90 francs per 3 francs of income for 
the purpose of fixing the limit assigned by article 4 of the law of the 13th De- 
cember 1901 to the aggregate amount of notes in circulation, current ac- 
counts and other debts of these establishments. 

Bet us calculate, allowing for these provisions, the figure which the 
note circulation of the Bank of Martinique might have reached at the 


1st January 1915 : 

The capital amounted to 3,000,000 francs 

The reserve fund under the articles to 1,500,000 » 

The extraordinary reserve fund to 30,000 » 


4,350,000 francs 

The amount of payable liabilities might therefore reach : 4,530,000 X 3 
= 13,590,000 francs, since furthermore 188,685 francs of French 3 % 
redeemable Government stock possessed by the Bank represent, at ,the 
price of 90 francs, 5,660,550 francs. 
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Without increasing the metal reserve, which was 1,825,883 fr. 35, 
the circulation might reach 5,477,000 fr., the other elements of the payable 
liabilities amounting to 4,978,000 francs. The liabilities payable therefore 
totalled 5,477,000 + 4,798,000 = 10,455,000 francs, and their possible 
increase was 13,590,000 — 10,455,000 = 3,135,000 francs. 

As however the putting into circulation of zoo francs in note form 
requires the formation of a metal reserve of 33 francs, the issue could 

only have been — ^ 3 ^ Q °° 1.33 fr., or about 2,357,000 francs, because to each 

issue of 100 francs there would have corresponded an increase of 33 francs 
of the debt to the Comptoir National d’Escompte, from which cash would 


have had to be got for it. 

The liabilities payable would be made up as follows : 

Notes in circulation 5,454,015 

Possible issue without increase of metal reserve 22,985 

Possible issue with increase of metal reserve, within the 

limits of the articles 2,357,000 


Maximum of issues .... 7,834,000 

Current accounts 1,651,000 

Receipts payable at sight 782.000 

Dividends payable 9,000 

Comptoir National d’Escompte (balance at 1st January) 2,236,000 

Cash demanded from the Comptoir National d’Escompte 755, 000 

Sundry 323,000 


Total equal to three times the capital and reserves 13,590,000 

At the 1st January 1915, the Bank could therefore have increased the 
amount of its operations by 2,380,000 francs. 

The disproportion between its power of issue and the needs of the 
country proves that it is working with too high a capital, which might 
be reduced without disadvantage. 

In addition to the sight and bearer notes, the Bank also issues drafts 
payable at the Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, at 30-60 or 90 days 
from the visa of the central agent of colonial banks, and cheques payable 
on presentation in all the agencies of the Comptoir National d’Escompte. 

In 1913-1914 there were issued 8,456,882 fr. 33 c. worth of cheques 
and 2,473,655 francs 83 of drafts on the following conditions : 


Cheques , 1 % 

Drafts at 30 days 0,75 % 

Drafts at 60 days 0.50 % 

Drafts at 90 days 0.25 % 


9. Trading in precious metals, coined or not. These operations 
are of no importance in Martinique : the Bank merely carries on, to a very 
small extent, the exchange of English and American gold. 
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The realisation of all these operations entails a considerable movement 


of funds which total for 1913-1914 : 

Incoming 57,399,202.12 

Outgoing 54,264,127.87 

or in all . . . 111,663,329.99 

made up as follows : 

Cash 4,283,374.99 

Notes 32,696,655 

Transfers 74,683,300 

Total . . . 111,663,329.99 

The profits during the year 1913-1914 are made up as follows : 

Income on sundry securities 194,231.68 

Exchange 45,339.98 

Discount, interest and sundry profits . . . 329,107.71 

Gross profits . . . 568,679.37 

To be deducted : 

General expenses 108,446 

Sundry 25,638,60 

134,084.60 134,084,60 


434694-77 

Of which there were distributed : 

To the shareholders by way of dividend 


(including income tax) 200,000 

To the staff ; by way of bonuses 3,076.66 


203,075.66 

The balance was carried forward to new account. 

Finally, it is not uninteresting to note the amount of the taxes paid 
by the Bank to the colony. 


For 1913-1914, there were paid : 

licence 5,572.80 

Tax on note circulation .... 5 , 3 °° 

Stamp on drafts 2,250.70 

Income tax 8,000 


21,123.60 



SWITZERLAND. 


BUSINESS OF ADVANCES ON MORTGAGE TRANSACTED 
BY CANTONAL BANKS AND LOCAL BANKS. 


SOURCES ; 

Das schweizerische Bankwesen in den Jahren 1906-1913, Bearbeitet im Statistischen 
Bureau der schweizerischen Nationalbanken ( Banking m Switzerland m the years 
1906-1913. Report compiled by the office of statistics of the National Bank of Switzerland). 
Berne, Stampli and Co. 1915. 

Stampfli (Dr. Arthur) : Die schweizerischen Kantonalbanken (Swiss cantonal banks). Zurich 
Fussli, 1914. 

Wetter (Dr. Ernest) : Die Eokal und Mittelbanken der Schweiz ( Swiss local and Intermediate 
banks). Zurich, Fussli 1914. 

Weber Schurter (J) : Die schweizerischen Hypothekenbanken (Swiss mortgage banks). Zu- 
rich, Fiissii, 1914. 

Reports and bye-laws of various cantonal and local banks. 


Our article on “ Swiss mortgage banks ” published m the March issue 
of the “Bulletin of economic and social Institutions ” described operations of 
advances on mortgage as carried on by the Swiss mortgage banks ; it now 
remains to speak of mortgage loans as practised in the cantonal and local 
banks, which also invest a large part of their capital in mortgage advances. 
To this subject the present short article is devoted. 


* 

* * 


The value of the mortgages in the 22 cantonal banks of Switzerland in 
1913 was *1,293,755 fr. against a total ol 3,863,000,000 fr. in mortgage loans 
granted in the same year by all the credit institutions in Switzerland. The 
increase of mortgage loans granted by the cantonal banks during the last 
eight years was as shown below (we also give the total amount of mortgage 
loans granted by all the credit institutions in the same period). 
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Year 

I906 

. . . . Fr. 

Amount 
of mortgages 
in cantonal banks 

767,4x1,000 

Fr. 

Amount 
of mortgages 
in all the credit 
institutions 
in Switzerland 

2,545,265,000 

i 9°7 

.... » 

830,371,000 

5 ) 

2,708,966,000 

i 9°9 

, . . . » 

890,977,00° 

h 

2,891,482,000 

1909 

. . . . >' 

947 , 412,000 

» 

3,079,294,000 

1910 

.... » 

. 1,022,420,000 

» 

3,305,110,000 

1911 . ... 

. . . . >' 

1,117,862,000 


3.549,173.000 

1912 ..... 

. ... » 

1,218,110,000 

)/ 

3,717,647,000 

I 9 I 3 

.... » 

1.293,755,00 0 

» 

3,863,747,000 


These figures show that the mortgage loans granted by the cantonal 
banks amount to about one third of the whole sum invested in mortgages 
by all the credit institutions in Switzerland, 

At this point a question arises as to the proportion existing between 
urban and rural land credit in the mortgages granted by cantonal banks. 
It may be answered that in general the nature of mortgage credit transac- 
tions depends upon the economic conditions of individual cantons ; in some 
banks there is a preponderance of agricultural, in others of urban mortgage 
loan transactions. In many cantons which are eminently agricultural, the 
cantonal banks afford the chief or the only source of credit, and in .uch 
cases agricultural mortgage loans predominate. On the other hand the con- 
tinual increase in the value of the mortgages held by banks in industrial 
cantons indicates the increased importance of these institutions in the ur- 
ban mortgage market, and is a source of advances by loan on house property. 
In this connection indeed, we might point to a number of cantonal banks 
which in this way have facilitated the rebuilding of whole towns. A char- 
acteristic example of an institution of this kind is afforded by the cantonal 
bank of Bale, a model of a city mortgage bank which encourages build- 
ing enterprises : its mortgage loans rose from 17,200,000 in 1900, the year 
of its foundation, to 64,500,000 in 1906, and to 115,600,000 in 1912. 

The increase of manufacturing industry m a canton brings with it a 
change in the nature of the mortgage business transacted by the bank ; 
a proof of this, for example, is afforded by the growth oi the mortgage loan 
business transacted by the cantonal bank of Soleure. The relative pro- 
portion of mortgage capital invested in the- five districts which are more 
especially urban and industrial, and in the other five districts was as fol- 
lows ; 


Urban and industrial districts 
Ijlural districts 


1888 

Fr. 

X5,I42,000 

7 , 854,000 


1900 

Fr. 

30.863.000 

12.155.000 


19x1 

Fr. 

48.425.000 

16.367.000 
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The decisive influence exercised by the nature of the economic life 
of a canton over the character of the mortgage business transacted by the 
cantonal bank is explained by the fact that in almost all the cantons it is 
exceptional for mortgage loan transactions to be permitted on property 
lying outside the canton. Such permission is, as a rule, only granted in 
the case of loans made to inhabitants of the canton, and when capital is 
available for this purpose which cannot be invested within the Canton. But 
even in such cases transactions are limited to lands adjoining the canton in 
question. 

Some of the banking laws absolutely prohibit mortgage loans on pro- 
perty outside the canton. It is only in special cases, as for instance, in the 
case of the cantonal banks of Schaffhausen and Thurgau, that mortgage 
loans may be made on lands in foreign countries. 

The compulsory repayment of mortgages by annual instalments is now 
giadually falling into disuse, and the banks that had previously encouraged 
and promoted this system are now discarding it in view oi the scanty 
public favour it enjoyed 

In a series of laws it is expressly enacted that mortgage advance ope- 
rations are the most important work of cantonal banks ; in fact, with the 
exception of the cantons of Berne, Vaud, and Lucerne, transactions of this 
kind are the principal and most important part of their business. 

It must not be supposed however that the three cantons above-mention- 
ed are without mortgage loan banks ; in our previous aiticle on « Mortgage 
banks » we pointed out the importance of the “ Credit Foncier ” to the Canton 
of Vaud, of the “Mortgage Bank ” to that of Berne, and of the «Einzinser- 
kasse ' to that of Lucerne, the first named being a company while the last 
two are State institutions. It must be added that in the cantons of Berne 
and Lucerne, besides the two mortgage banks above mentioned there are 
two cantonal banks which grant loans on mortgages though on a smaller 
scale than the other cantonal banks, in which, as already stated, mortgage 
credit has become so important as to be considered their chief business. 

Mortgage loans occasionally granted by the cantonal Bank of Berne 
from 1890 onwards are only advanced accessorily to the general business 
of the bank. 

Of late years the value of the mortgages held by the Bank of Berne 
has considerably increased, because this institution has absorbed a certain 
number of savings-banks in liquidation. These now continue working as 
branches of the Bank of Berne. 

The growing importance of mortgage operations generally in the 
business transacted by the cantonal banks is clearly proved by the following 
figures showing the percentage of mortgage investments relatively to their 
total assets during the period 1880-1912 : 

Percentage of mortgage investments in the assets of cantonal banks . . 

1880 1885 1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 19U 

38,77 % 37,96 % 38,47 % 42,15 % 43,24 % 45,35 % 49,21 % 48,91 % 
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In 1913 the value of the mortgages held by these banks amounted to 
1,293,755,000 fr. out of a total of 2,872,572,000 fr. or 45.04 % of their total 
assets. 


* 

* * 


It only remains to describe briefly the participation of the local banks 
(Iyokal- und Mittelbanken) in Swiss mortgage loan operations. 

From the report of the Office of Statistics of the National Bank of Switz- 
erland, on <f Swiss banks from 1906 to 1913 ”, which is the most recent source 
of information, it appears that the number of local banks during that period 
was as follows : 


1906 

— 97 

I9IO 

— 99 

1907 

— 97 

I9II 

— 96 

1908 

— 99 

1912 

-89 

1909 

- 98 

1913 

- 85 


These institutions do not all transact mortgage loan business ; several 
of them (for instance 43 in 1911) do no business of this kind. 

The value of the mortgages in local banks in the period 1906-1913 is shown 
below ; 


31 December 1906 . 

» » 1907 * 

0 1908 . 

» » 1909 . 

» » 1910 . 

» » 1911 . 

* a 1912 , 

» » I9I3 , 


Fr, 167,806,000 
» 175,466,000 

* 187,117,000 

« 196,672,000 

0 201,745,000 

>» 210,185,000 

1' 206,162,000 

# 211,650,000 


If we consider these figures, not only with regard to the value of the 
mortgages held by all the credit banks of Switzerland, which rose from 
2,545,165,000 fr, in 1906 to 3,862,747,000 fr, in 1913, but also with regard 
to the value of the mortgages in cantonal and mortgage banks, it is evident 
that the part taken by these institutions in mortgage loan operations in 
Switzerland is very small. 

Not only is this so, but, viewed within the limits of operations of these 
establishments themselves, the mortgage loan transactions of Swiss local 
banks are seen to be confined within relatively modest proportions. 
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The assets of the local banks in the period 1906-1913 was as follows : 


1906 Fr. 1,072,060,000 

1907 » 1,108,409,000 

1908 ■» 1,164,405,000 

1909 « 1,196,074,000 

1910 » 1,302,511,000 

19 11 * i>333>524^oo 

1912 » 1,262,967,000 

1913 » 1,191,039,000 


The percentage of mortgage investments held by the local banks as 
compared to their total assets was 17.77 % in 1913, while for the cantonal 
banks in the same year mortgage loans represented 45.04 % 

This does not mean that mortgage credit is not a very important 
branch of the business transacted by local banks, but in the Swiss mortgage 
market they are far surpassed by the cantonal banks, most of which give 
loans on mortgages, by the great mortgage banks, and by the numerous loan 
and savings-banks, which often invest a large part of their capital in mort- 
gage loans. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE LAND CREDIT OF BUENOS AIRES AND THE ARGENTINE PROVINCES IN 1915. 
— V Information, Paris, 21 April 1917. 


The dearth in Europe, caused by the war, of commodities of prime 
necessity furnished by the Argentine Republic has enabled the latter to 
sell its products at highly advantageous prices. At the same time the popula- 
tion has not deviated from the spirit of economy imposed by the last crisis, 
and these two factors have exerted an exceedingly favourable influence on 
the commercial balance of the country. For the year 1915, the excess of 
exports over imports amounted to 1,655 million francs, while the largest 
excess in the ten previous years did not amount to one third of that figure 
(477,688,935 francs in 1912)* The financial burdens formed by the loans of 
the country in Europe being estimated at 950 millions, there still remains, 
after deducting all charges, a surplus of 705 million francs, a thing hitherto 
never experienced. 

II might be thought surprising that such an influx of capital should not 
have remedied the last symptoms of the crisis from which the Argentine 
Republic has been suffering for two or three years. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the position to be cleared up was one of many burdens 
and encumbrances. On the one hand, a phenomenon repeatedly observed 
in Europe after severe financial crises was observed in Argentina, namely, 
initiative was wanting, persons possessing capital held back, preferring tem- 
porary investments even at reduced rates rather than tying it up in fresh 
undertakings. This attitude had a two-fold justification in the shape 
of the European confict and the uncertainty prevailing with regard to the 
economic changes to be expected after the war. 

Nevertheless, though the position of farmers generally has undergone 
a material improvement, there has been no considerable resumption of work 
in the towns, where building work continues to be slack and business is 
still far from brisk. 

Furthermore, real property continues to be depreciated and little in 
demand. For the city of Buenos Aires real property transactions amounted, 
during the first eleven months of the >ear 1915, to 252,841,945 francs, a 
reduction of 96 millions below that of the first eleven months of the year 
1914. In 1913, these transactions had amounted to 592,867,453 francs. 
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Mortgage loans, again, are less in demand, and as the money supply is 
plentiful, the rate of interest is lower than before the war. . 

As everything justifies the belief that Argentine products will be as much 
in demand this year as last year, it may nevertheless be hoped that the real 
property market will soon become livelier, especially as regards rural pro- 
perty. In the towns, particularly at Buenos Aires, it seems unlikely that 
activity will be very brisk while the war lasts. The enormous rise in freights 
continues to hamper the import trade, and the immigration of European 
population can only be resumed after the restoration of peace. 

As regards the Land Credit of Buenos Aire± and the Argentine Provinces 
the number of defaulters in the payment of interest is slightly larger than 
last year, and the Company had to expropriate and take possession of some 
real property, but the provision for that purpose is kept at a figure ex- 
ceeding the amount of the interest in arrears, and the real property acquir- 
ed has been redeemed to such an extent that its disposal catinot, according 
to all expectation, cause any loss. 

During the year 1915, the Company examined 276 applications for 
mortgage loans, out of which 109, forming a total of 4,954,000 francs, were 
entertained. The sums lent Represent generally less than 36 % of the 
estimated value of the real property security. 

At the 31st December 1914, there were in circulation : 


xo 42 mortgage loans, forming a total of fr. 43,911,355.00 

During the working y ear 1915, there were repaid 126 

loans making together fr. 4,689,460.00 


Which brought down the number of old loans to 116 

and their amount to fr. 39,221,895.00 

The loans granted in 1915 having been 109 for a no- 
minal amount of . . . . : fr. 4,954,000.00 

the total amount of operations was increased, at the 
31st December 1915, to 1,025 mortgage loans of a 
nominal amount of » 44,175,895.00 


There must be deducted from this sum : 

1. The partial redemptions of old loans, to the extent 
of 4,165,302 fr, 45 ; 2. The deferred payments on 
certain loans, or 18,650 fr.; 3. A transferred share 
of 400,000 fr.; making, in all » 4>583>95 2 ’45 


Which brings up to . . fr. 39.591,942*55 

the actual amount of the mortgages at the 3tst December 1915, as against 
39,959,201 fr. 95 in the previous year. 

All these loans ate secured by first mortgage and the estimated value 
•of the mortgaged property shows the average proportion of the sums lent, 
after deducting redemption, to be less than 37 % of the amount of the 
security. 
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The risks are very greatly divided. At the close of the year there were • 


S26 loans below 
103 loans between 
70 loans between 
23 loans between 
2 loans between 


50,000 francs. 

50,000 and 100,000 francs. 

100.000 and 300,000 francs. 

300.000 and 500,000 francs. 

600.000 and 800,000 francs. 


1 loan of 1,000,000 francs part of which however has been transferred 
to a participator. 

The position as to mortgaged real propert}^ was as follows : 

In the city of Buenos Aires, 756 loans, amounting to. . fr. 25,662,945.00 
In the province of Buenos Aires, 250 loans, amount- 


ing to . . •> 15*695.650.00 

In other provinces, 19 loans, amounting to 2,817,300,00 


Total 1,025 loans, amounting to . . . » 44,175,895.00 

The amount of the interest in arrears was, at the 31st 


December 1915 * . » 397,719.95 

At the 31st December 1914 it had been » 351,693.85 


Hence, for the year 1915, there was an increase of. . . fr. 82,026.10 
In 1914 the increase had been 109,772 fr. 50. 


EGYPT. 

THE “ CREDIT FONCIER EGYPTIEN ” IN 1914-1915. — From La Revue economique et 
financiered Paris, 25 March 1916. 


The already lengthy period which has elapsed since the outbreak of 
the war has enabled the managing Board of the Credit Fonder egyptien 
to attain to interesting general views in relation to the economic position 
of Egypt and the general state of the business of the Company. 

At the end of 1914, the depreciation of cotton gave rise to very serious 
apprehension. There were considerable difficulties in the way of realisa- 
tion of the crop, while the sudden suspension of all credit brought extreme 
tension into the relations between creditors and debtors. The Board 
thought it expedient to show particular consideration to borrowers and to 
allow them fairly long extensions of time. In consequenee the receipts 
fell, from the 1st August to the 30th November 1914 to £85,000 Egyptian, 
against £E. 680,000 during the corresponding period of 1913. For the 
half-year from the 1st August 1914 to the 31st January 1015, the receipts 
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only amounted to £E. 478,000, as against £ E. 1,569,000 in the previous 
year. 

Although below the average of 7,500,000 cantars obtained during the 
last four years, the 1914 cotton crop nevertheless amounted to 6,878,000 
cantars. It is true that the yield per feddan under cultivation was only 
3.92 cantars, being one-half cantar less than for the four preceding years, 
owing to the injury traceable to the boll- worm. The real grievance of land- 
owners however was the price of cotton. In spite of the rise, in itself in- 
considerable, which gradually took place, the average selling price was 
only 12 talaries (1) instead of an average of 18 % us in 1910 to 1914. The 
cotton and corn crop therefore only yielded £E. 19,715,000, being a 
depreciation of about £E. 13,000,000. 

It is clear that under these circumstances the payments into mort- 
gage establishments necessarily underwent considerable delay. The re- 
ceipts were however affected by the obligation of the borrow T ers to refund 
wholly or in part to private persons and banks the short-date advances of 
which, in ordinary times, they secured a renewal. Town rents were influenced 
to a notable extent by the absences due to mobilisation. Finally it 
should be noted that cotton-growing involves high expenses, which have 
been increased since the war by the rise in coal. The landowners, being 
compelled to meet henceforward in cash the bills and expenses for which 
they previously resorted to credit, kept the necessary available funds ready 
at hand. 

The Government, being anxious to develop the cultivation of cereals, 
had decided to reduce for 1915 the area reserved for cotton, which thus 
dropped from 1,755,270 to 1,186,004 feddans. Though the wheat crop w r as 
somewhat disappointing, barley, maize, rice and sugar cane were satisfac- 
tory, and the general price of agricultural produce began, in the course 
of the summer, to bring about a considerable improvement in the general 
position. 

With regard to the new cotton crop, the yield of which was of course 
affected by the reduction of the acreage, it this year again suffered severely 
in several parts from the attacks of the worm, which always remains a sub- 
ject for anxiety. It benefited however by a remunerative price and sustain- 
ed demand, owing to w r hieh many engagements were met. Finally the bus- 
iness caused by the presence in Egypt of considerable military contingents 
cannot be overlooked as a favourable element from the economic point of 
view. 

Thanks to these factors of improvement, and in spite of the difficult 
and uncertain start, the year 1914-1915 has during the last quarter bene- 
fited by returns which seem to be the forerunners of a reversion to a more 
normal situation. The receipts in respect of annuities and arrears of 
interest amounted during the year to £E. 1,653,000 against £E. 1,731,000 
in 1913-1914 and £E. 2,232,000 in 1912-1913. We may add that from, 
the xst September 1915 to the 31st January 1916, in five months only, 


(1) The value of a talari t at par, is only 5.1847 francs. 
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four of which are comprised in the current financial year, there were 
received £E- 1,483,326 in respect of annuities in arrears. 

The position as regards arrears at the 31st October 1915 nevertheless 
shows thelatter to be at ahigh figure : £. E. 2,845,426 against £E. 2,001,325 
at the 31st October 1914, or in francs, 73,763,487 instead of 61,881,399 
francs. 

Having given these explanations, we have nothing to add to the com- 
parison of the results of the last two financial years as they appear from the 
balance sheets : 


Assets: 


Shareholders 

/ At long date 

Mortgage ) At short date 

loans j By real property sales . . . 
\ By credits opened , . . . 


Loans in process of granting 

Third parties for real property allotted 
Real property acquired by expropriation 

Real property purchasers 

Loans on securities 

Interest accrued but not due .... 

* ... . 1 ( Prior to financial vear 

During financial year . 


Business premises 

Sundry bills and securities 

Accounts at bank and with correspondents 

Cash in hand , 

Sundry 


33 

: Octobei 1914 

31 October 1915 

fr. 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

» 

684,602,976 

653,428,074 

» 

9 > 854 - 7 i 5 

6.591.79 1 

» 

4,671,613 

4,712,807 


7,992,179 

7,572,886 

fr. 

707,121,483 

672,305.558 

fr. 

261,911 

483.507 

V 

14,475,206 

11,537,482 

)) 

16,209,498 

27.555.062 

)) 

269,829 

— 

)) 

2,580,853 

2,567.352 

)) 

38,472,461 

40,964,5x0 

)) 

14,476,036 

26,451,275 

}> 

37,405,363 

47,312,212 

fr. 

5 i,S 8 x ,399 

73,763,487 

fr. 

1.279,336 

1,279,336 

» 

6,659,240 

15,524,274 

» 

10,103,382 

20,660,783 

» 

317-430 

68,147 


2,092,023 

2,722,009 

fr. 

951,724,061 

969,431,507 
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31 

October igi4 

31 October 1915 

Capital 

fr. 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

Bonds in circulation 

» 

637,382,936 

635.323.366 

Bonds repayable ; interest and dividends 




payable 

» 

8,900,731 

18,851,918 

Provision for redemption of bonds . . 

)) 

17,205,642 

18,370,669 

1 Reserve fund according 




1 to articles 

fr. 

7,438,273 

7,735,804 

\ Extraordinary reserve 




Reserve fund ■ . . . 

)) 

25,165,860 

25,165,860 

j Provision for reduction of 




1 premium on bonds, the 




j case arising 

ft 

14,890,903 

14,890,903 

1 Provident fund 

)) 

6,026,396 

6,250,014 


fr. 

53,531,432 

54,042,581 

Deferred payments on mortgage loans . 

fr. 

1,318,867 

581,373 

Annuities received in advance .... 

)) 

358,456 

447,090 

Interest payable accrued but not due 

ft 

9,406,828 

9,11:4,352 

Sundry 

)) 

5, 5911,617 

4,694,953 

Provision for redemption of real estate 

ft 

4 . 635.747 

10,697,895 

Provision for losses of interest on an- 




nuities in arrears 

ft 

6,709,146 

7,628,829 

Profits and losses 

ft 

5,682,659 

9,678,481 


fr. 

951,724,061 

969,431,507 


During the financial year just expired, the Credit Foncier egyptien 
granted 123 loans of a total of 13400,131 francs* Redemption and repay- 
ment in advance amounted to 48,216,056 francs. Finally, there was a 
reduction in the total of loans of 34,815,925 francs. 

The real property acquired by expropriation increased by 11,345,564 
francs. 

The loan on securities represents an advance made to the Land Bank 
of Egypt against the delivery of 8,617 bonds of that Company. 

The items of the liabilities call for no particular comment. 


FRANCE. 

THE “ CREDIT FONCIER DE FRANCE ” IN 1915- 

The year 1915 ran its entire course in unprecedented conditions for 
the Credit Foncier de France . While during the first seven months of the 
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year 1914 the course of business of the Company was still normal, it was 
almost completely paralysed during the entire year 1915. Loan operations 
were in abeyance , and the Credit Foncier confined itself to carrying out en- 
gagements already undertaken by paying to its mortgagees and communal 
borrowers the amount of the deferred loam, or by carrying into effect the 
land advances in respect of which the mortgage formalities had been ful- 
filled. Finally it resumed discounting the bills of the Sous-Comptoir des en- 
trepreneurs on account of the credits opened before the 1st August 1914. 

But although the activity of the Company was greatly restricted in the 
loan department, the same was not the case in the financial sections, which 
were called upon to receive the final payments of the 1912 and 1913 loans 
and to effect exchange of the definitive stock of the 1912 communal loan. 
Furthermore, the Credit Foncier took part in the issue of the French 5 % 
loan. 

The results of the financial year, under these circumstances, are satis- 
factory, as may be realised by the following comparative table : 


Receipts. 

1914 

1915 

Proceeds of land loans 

13.367.351 

17,124,211 

Proceeds of communal loans 

6,182,668 

6,876,771 

Sundry proceeds (capital, reserve and pro- 
vision, current accounts funds, floating 
capital and liquidation of the mortgage 
Bank) 

22,678,196 

25,803,876 

Totals . . . 

42,128,215 

49,804,858 

Loans ; Expenditure 

Ordinary provision 

7.558.251 

7,864,259 

Extraordinary provision 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

Provision for bad debts and sundry re- 
demptions 

291.556 

6,159.565 

Real property reserve 

1,000,000 

1,100,000 

Provision for loan risks 

10,000,000 

11,000,000 

Taxes, licences, contributions to superan- 
nuation funds, receipt stamps, etc. . . 

2,071,380 

11,923,683 

Total provisions .... 

23,921,187 

31,047,507 

General expenses . . . 

5,602,456 

6,146,332 

Total . . . 

29,523,643 

37 > i 93.839 

The receipts being 

42,128,215 

49,804,858 

The net profits are 

13,604,572 

12,6x1,019 

Brought forward from previous years . 

136,070 

219,728 

Available total . . . 

12,740,642 

12,830,747 
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1914 ^915 

The profits were distributed as follows : 

Obligatory reserve fund 20,914 22,204 

Dividend 12,500,000 i2,500,oco 

Carried forward 219,728 308,543 


Total . . . 12,740,642 12,830,747 


During the year 1915, the Credit Foncier made 661 mortgage loans 
for a sum of 22,586,495 francs, instead of 5,332 in 1914 for a sum of 
172,123,641 francs, being a reduction of 4,671 in the number of loans and 
149,537,146 francs in the total. On the other hand the amount of repay- 
ments in advance was only 13,631,892 francs, instead of 40,702,308 francs. 

The amount of the half years in arrears at 31st December 1914 
was 55,845,989 francs. As the half-years maturing in 1915 amounted to 
150,500,308 francs, the total of the annuities to be recovered was 206,426,297 
francs. There were recovered 88,091,918 francs, so that there remained 
due at the 31st December 118,334,830 francs. At the 29th February 1916 
this total had fallen to 111,936,723 francs, of wdiich 33,658,652 francs were 
prior to the financial year 1915. 

The mortgage loans recoverable in the invaded departments did not 
reach the sum of 116,500,000 francs. 

As regards the communal loans, the Credit Foncier, in 1915, carried 
out 9 for a total of 3,791,792 francs, instead of 1,227 l°ans for 78,896,129 
francs in 1914, being a reduction of 1,218 in number and 75,104,337 francs 
in amount. On the other hand the amount of the repayments in advance, 
which in 1914 had reached 17,142,892, represented in 1915 8,497,452 francs. 

The amount of the half-years at 31st December 1914 was 8,404,242 
francs. The half-years maturing in 1915 amounted to 150,321,346 francs. 
While the total of annuities to be recovered in 1915 was 158,725,588 francs, 
the amount actually got in was 139,744,858 francs, leaving outstanding 
afc the 31st December 18,980,730 francs. At the 29th February 1916, 
the arrears were reduced to 16,914,465 francs, of which 1,701,152 francs 
were in respect of years prior to 1915. The total amount of the communal 
loans granted in the invaded departments amounts to about 245 millions. 

For the Credit Foncier, whose operations could not be otherwise than 
curtailed b} the war, the year 1915 was a non-committal year. The Board 
confined itself to carrying out or liquidating operations current at the time 
when hostilities broke out and the few new mortgage loans were in reality 
nothing but the consolidation, after completion of the constructions, of 
credits opened before the war through the Sous-Comptoir des entrepreneurs . 

In 1915, the principal object of concern on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the Company and the Board .of Directors was the getting in of the 
annuities. Though the receipts under this head were comparatively normal 
for the, loans granted to the departments, communes or public establish- 
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ments (excepting of course those connected with the invaded regions), 
the same was not the case with the mortgage loans. The position, un- 
favourable at the end of 1914, grew still worse in 1915. As to those debtors 
who are with the colours and whose property is in the territory occupied 
by the enemy, one must perforce bow to the course of events and wait for 
brighter days. For the rest, the loans in the second category represent 
only an inconsiderable part of the total of mortgage operations of the Cre- 
dit Foncier. In the great majority of the other operations, the principal 
cause of the delay in the payment of the annuities lies in the measures re- 
lating to rents and farms. Many borrowers from the Credit Foncier, being 
deprived frequently of a considerable part and sometimes almost of the whole 
of the resources on which they relied, have had difficulty in meeting the 
expenses on their properties, and find in these circumstances an excuse for 
their temporary default. Many others however, wrongfully take shelter 
behind the moratorium decrees, and profit by the difficulty or even impossi- 
bility of proceedings arising from the measures promulgated by the public 
authorities. 

In spite of this position, the accounts exhibit a considerable increase of 
profits over the year 1914 ; needless to say these results cannot have accrued 
from the operations of the year 1915 itself, which were almost nil ; but in 
institutions which grant long date loans, the profits appearing in the entries 
for one year are the outcome of the operations undertaken sometimes a very 
long while beforehand, and in the same way, it is not until many years 
have passed that the losses which are inevitable even in the best conducted 
business show themselves in the accounts. The profits shown by the ac- 
counts moreover, although perfectly correct and quite legitimate, are very 
far from having entirely accrued or been paid in ; a large portion is made 
up by interest on annuities in arrears and overdue credits. 



Part IV : Agricultural Economy in General 


NEW ZEALAND. 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT IN NEW ZEALAND 


Bv The Under-Secretary of Lands. 


§ i. What is closer settlement, and why is it needed. 


When the Dominion of New Zealand was first settled by colonists from 
Great Britain and Europe, a large proportion of the lands in the Dominion 
were not occupied by the Maori inhabitants, and consequently the limited 
number of colonists had full opportunity of selecting land in large areas. 
Moreover, as the finances of the country were at that time to a large extent 
dependent upon the sales of land, it naturally followed that the Government 
of the county was anxious to settle its vacant lands at the earliest possible 
opportunity, so as to increase the population of each province and render 
its land productive. Band belonging to the Crown was therefore offered in 
large areas and at low prices, and it was not until comparatively recent years 
that the gradual rise in population and the decrease in the area available 
for future selection presented a problem to the Government of the country. 
At this time a new factor considerably enlarged the commercial activities 
of the country by the introduction of refrigeration in the meat and butter 
industry, rendering it possible to convey large quantities of New Zealand’s 
primary and perishable products to the distant and remunerative markets 
of the world. The first shipment of frozen meat was made in 1882, and the 
success of the trial and subsequent shipments occasioned a great expanskn 
of trade and a demand for sheep and dairy farms, which, coupled with the 
increasing productiveness of the soil, had a corresponding tendency to raise 
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the value of the land, so that it was found imperative that the larger holdings 
which characterised many parts of the Dominion should be subdivided into 
smaller areas, and cultivated in a more intense manner, and thereby yield 
larger returns and support a greater population. Various methods were 
adopted in order to bring this about in a satisfactory manner. 


§ 2 . Disposal of crown lands in smaller areas. 

As the first step in dealing with the matter, the Government when 
opening its waste lands for public selection, offered them in reduced areas 
and at enhanced prices, due to the appreciation in value that has been such 
a marked feature of the last twenty years. Moreover, lands that previously 
had been thought more or less unsuitable for settlement in any but extensive 
areas were gradually found to be capable of utilisation in moderately sized 
pastoral runs, whilst the growth of the dairy industry enabled tile most 
valuable of the Crown lands to be occupied by families in areas much smaller 
than had been the rule. Every effort was made to utilise the Crown lands 
to the best advantage, and whenever leases of pastoral lands expired the 
areas w T ere carefully” inspected, and, if practicable, subdivided so that two or 
three holdings might be offered in place of the one original selection. In 
addition, forest reserves from which the milling timber had been removed were 
rendered available for settlement, and surplus areas of Native land not re- 
quired for the personal occupation of the owmers -were purchased by the Crown 
and offered for public selection. The increasing needs of settlement, how- 
ever, necessitated further steps being taken, with the result that in 1892 a 
Land for Settlements Act was introduced and passed by Parliament. 


§3. Land for closer settlements, 

The Eand for Settlements Act was first introduced in 1892, and with 
modifications and additions is still the law of the country. Under its provi- 
sions the Crown — by means of a Board of Government officers and land 
valuers — is empowered to purchase from owners of freehold property, estates 
that are suitable for subdivision and closer settlement. A large proportion 
of such purchases is by means of mutual arrangement, but the Act contains 
provisions for the compulsory acquisition of estates, and for the determination 
of the purchase price in a prescribed manner. This was originally through 
the matter being submitted to a special Compensation Court, consisting of 
a Judge of the Supreme Court, and a representative of the owner of the land 
and of the Crown, This Court had to fix the price that should be paid by 
the Crown for the taking of the land, and if the three members did not agree 
as to the price, it was settled by the majority. Several estates were acquired 
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in this manner. Of late years, however, the price has been determined 
by the owner being paid the unimproved value of the land as given in the 
Government Valuation roll, upon which the owmer has been paying rates, 
plus from 5 to io per cent, of the value so stated, together with the value of 
improvements standing, on the land. To the total amount so ascertained 
another io per cent, is added by way of compensation for the compulsory 
taking, and after the estate is acquired, the former owner has a right of 
obtaining a lease from the Crown of a holding out of the estate sufficient 
for his maintenance. 

This Act has been widely availed of, and since the inauguration of the 
system, up to the 31st March, 1915, a total number of 282 estates, containing 
1,540,578 acres, have been acquired, and no less than 5,477 separate farms 
are now occupied thereon. The cost of acquisition of this land was 
£7,293,300, and the improvement thereof prior and subsequent to selection 
has amounted to £570,016. This amount has been raised by way of Govern- 
ment loans, on which interest varying from 3 y 2 to 4 per cent, per annum is 
payable, and such interest is recouped from the rents paid by the settlers, 
which are fixed at the rate of 4 y 2 per cent . on the capital value of the holdings. 
It will therefore be seen that the scheme is self supporting, and wliilst there 
is very little financial profit made by the Government on the transaction, no 
loss is imposed upon the revenue of the country by the scheme of settlement. 
The productiveness of land settled in this manner has been largely augment- 
ed, and the rural population has been continually r added to. The average 
holding for each settler and his family is about 250 to 300 acres and its 
acquisition may cost the country about £1,400, but as the settler pays rent on 
all such outlay there is really no call upon the taxpayer of the Dominion, 
and the National Debt is only nominally added to. 

It was, however, found that this scheme of closer settlement involved 
the raising of large loans and did not always meet the requirements of 
settlers. To supplement its activities, therefore, a new scheme was put 
into operation. 


§ 4. Land finance settlements. 


In 1909 the Land Settlement Finance Act was passed by the legis- 
lature, The Act promoted the closer settlement of land by enabling groups 
of private persons to purchase a block of freehold land and subdivide and 
occupy it in separate holdings. The purchase price is paid by means of 
debentures guaranteed by the Government, the members of each associ- 
ation only paying a small deposit when taking up the land, and giving a 
mortgage over their respective holdings to the association as securities for 
the debentures issued thereon. The purchase money is paid off by each 
settler within a period of twenty years, and the Crown — prior to guarantee- 
ing the debentures — has each proposed settlement carefully inspected and 

8 * 
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valued, so that the debentures are not issued until the Crown is satisfied that 
the land is worth the price proposed to be paid. The holdings may not be 
less then twenty-five acres and not more than 200 acres, but if the acreage 
value of the land is small the holding ma3 r be increased up to 500 acres, 
provided that the total value of the holding does not exceed £ 2 ,500. From 
the coming into force of the Act, up to 31st March, 1915, forty-four settle- 
ments containing 303 members have been formed, the area taken up being 
42,511 acres, for which the purchase price was £583,477. 



REGENCY OF TUNIS. 


THE “ RE VICTUALLED G ACCOUNT ” AND ITS OPERATION. 


SOURCES : 

Proces-verbaux de la Conference Consultative, section francaise ( Report of the Con* 
suHaitvc Conference , French Section), Silting of the 30U1 December 1915 (Journal Officiel 
Tunisien, 2nd February 1916). 


The readers of this Bulletin are already aware of the wretched state 
into which the agricultural crisis of 1914 and the beginning of hostilities 
had plunged Tunisia (1). It had been essential to come to the assistance, 
with the utmost speed, of the hard-pressed population, by- supplying them 
with sowing seed for the agricultural season 1914-1915 and ensuring then 
food supply to prevent their death from starvation. It was almost simul- 
taneously necessary to provide for replenishing the Regence with grain, 
sugar and petrol. The initiative of the Government was at the same time 
directed towards protecting debtors by moratorium measures, at first ge- 
neral and later limited to those with the colours and members of the family 
living beneath their roof. As and when these measures were more and more 
restricted, the Government endeavoured to revive credit in all branches of 
commerce and industry with regard to which the laws or regulations give 
it the right of supervision or advice. It even intervened in many cases 
by making direct advances or giving guarantees to members. By contracts 
with the military commissariat department it was also concerned to ensure 
work to weavers and work people, men or women, by employing them on 
the making of warm woollen clothing for soldiers at the front. 

To meet these various requirements considerable resources were needed. 
They were found by the establishment by decree of the 21st September 1914* 
of an account called the revictualling account, receiving its supplies out of 
sums available for the time at the Treasury and advances by the Bank of 
Algeria. 

The decree estimated at fifteen million francs the amount of the opera- 
tions which the revictualling account might have to undertake. Its opera- 


(1) See the analysis which we gave of the study of M. Charles Geniaux on « Da Tunisie 
pendant la guerre* {Tunisia during the War) in our issue oi December 1915, pp. 125-129. 
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tions really amounted to nearly 23 million francs. It was indeed impossible 
to confine them to their original purpose, which was that of revictualling, 
and vState action had to be extended in many other directions. On the other 
hand, not only were these endeavours made in 1914 ; they were continued 
in 1915 as provided in the decree which organised them, and they are still 
proceeding. It will be easily understood that under these circumstances the 
capital of the revictualling account, although fixed at 15 million francs, 
necessarily exceeded this figure, and the Government, with the consent of 
the Home Government raised it to thirty million francs. 

Furthermore, no operation was undertaken until there were manifold 
guarantees as to repayment. Advances were only made on payment or- 
ders of the General Director of Finance with all the vouchers prescribed by 
the law of public accounts. They are comprised in the accounts of the Ge- 
neral Revenue Office, their collection or completion is energetically taken in 
hand, their present balance does not show an expenditure exceeding three 
and a half million francs, and when the account is closed there will be drawn 
up for the French Court of Accounts a general table of all the operations 
of receipts and expenditure together with the above vouchers, the balance 
sheet of which will show the final surplus or deficit : which surplus will 
profit the budget, or the deficit will put down to the debit of the Treasury 
reserves by virtue of a decree issued in legal form after being submitted to 
the French Government. We may add that in consideration of the results 
already obtained, the General Director of Finance does not apprehend a 
deficit ; such deficit could only arise through future operations and there 
is no reason to believe that They will be less successful than the previous 
ones. 

The following were, at the date of the 30th November 1915. the ope- 
rations undertaken under the revictualling account : 
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! 

Amount 

Remarks. 

Description of operations 

of 

Quantities involved 

: 

operations ! 

1 in the operations 


§ 1. Revictualling account: 



Quintals 

1 Loans l to natives (x) 

6,507,994-43 

(1) (a) Hard wheat 

125,880.50 

^ of seed j to settlers. . 

100,100.00 

(b) Soft-wheat . 

1 70.80 

(c) Bariev . . . 

94,654.00 

Cereals i^oans for living and food 


(d) Beans . . . 

1,271.77 

1 supply to natives (2) . 

' Revictualling proper (3) . 

5,352,880.00 

3.739,645-78 

Total. . . 

2x6,977.07 

Total . . . Fr. 

15,7°°, 526.31 

(2 ) (a) Barley . . . 

( b ) Maize . . . 

122,556.00 

104,635-00 

Sugar (4) 

4,513,693-46 

Total. . . 

227,231.00 

Petroleum (3) 

211,825.59 

(3) Hard wheat . . 

97,078.90 

Potatoes (6) 

Total ot § 1 — - Revictualling. . . 

55,000.00 

20,481,045.36 


Kilos 

! 

§ 2 — Advances to public services 


(4) 1st purchase . . 

6,500,000.00 

and establishments 

448,676.14: 

2nd purchase 

- 

§ 3 — Advances to companies or 
undertakings (mines, phosphates, 

(proceeding). . 

Total. . . 

5,000,000.00 

11,500,000.00 

salt works .... 

866,017.01 

(5) 1,246,033 litre 


§ 4 — Advances for the manufacture 
of warm clothing for soldiers . . 

540.1 75. $6 

(6) Deliveries al- 
ready received . . 
Deliveries to be 

1,368,354.00 

§ 5 — Advances* to sundry third 


j received 

2,131,646.00 

parties. 

148,905 76 

! Total. . . 

t 


3,500,000.00 

§ 6 , — Interest 

399,975-51 

I 


Tottal. . . Fr. 

— ! 

22,884,795.64 

^ Expenses of 1914 . 
i Expenses of 1915 (at 

5.667,339.16 


' 30 November) . . 

1 

17-217.456.48 


This table calls for the following remarks : 

(1). The seed loans to the natives, which are set down at 217,000 
quintals at a cost of Fr. 6,507,994.43, the heaviest ever advanced in Tunisia 
for that purpose, aie guaranteed to the revictualling account by the native 
Provident Societies, who have already recovered one half of it. It has not 
been possible to recover the entire amounts, because the natives had been 
so exhausted physically and economically by the agricultural crisis of 1914, 
they were so strongly in need of recuperation, and were indebted both 
to the public Treasury and privately for such large amounts relatively 
speaking, that it became necessary to treat them with great consideration 
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neither the Treasury not the native Provident Societies desired to exercise 
against third persons all their privileged, preference or prior rights and liens, 
’•-till less to exhaust all their means of action against tax payers, to whom it 
was even necessary to make fresh loans for the 1915-1916 season. The 
recovery of the balance of the 1914-1915 seed loans will take place after the 
1916 crop, of which the recent rains give a good augury. Moreover, the 
Government proposes to give the collectors a direct interest by allocating 
to them, at the expense of the native Provident Societies, a proportional 
reduction on their receipts in this respect, for which they receive no precise 
remuneration. 

(2) . Loans to settlers only appear in the table for 100,000 francs, 
but that is only a fraction of the effort made by the Administration in 
their favour. In the first place, there was appropriated to them a sum of 
300,000 francs taken from the fund of the surpluses available by virtue of a 
decree of the 15th June 1914 and which was paid to the Cooperative Society 
oi Agriculturists, which gave it as security to the Land Loan Bank (Credit 
ioncier) of Algeria and Tunisia. Against this security the Credit fonder 
opened in favour of the Cooperative Society, both for the sowings of 1914-15 
and the spring tillage in 1915, and dressing work of the vine, credits aggre- 
gating 1,600,000 francs, of which 100,000 francs were furnished by the revic- 
tualling account as shown by the above table. The settlers’ loans for 1914- 
191*5 were recovered in the proportion of 80 %. For the rest, facilities 
were granted until the 1916 crop. The 200,000 francs provided as security 
by the Treasury consequently remained subject to this lien ; a decree of the 
29th December 1915 also appropriated this same amount as a guarantee 
for the new seed and sowing loans which the Cooperative Society had to ad- 
vance to settlers for the 1915-1916 season, with the cooperation of the re- 
victualling account. This account, enjoying the fourfold guarantee of the 
debtors who contracted the loans, the Coopeiative society which gave them, 
the Banks which discounted them, and the Fund of 200,000 francs furnished 
by the Treasury, need not fear any detriment as a result of its assistance, 
which yields it an interest calculated at the same rate as the re-discount 
rate of the Bank of Algeria. 

(3) . The loans of commodities for food and subsistence to the natives, 
which amounted to 227,231 quintals, account foi an expenditure of 5,332,880 
francs 10 centimes in the table. They were made by the revictualling ac- 
count for and in the name of the native Provident Societies which are ac- 
countable for them to the revictualling account. In reality, however, the 
native Societies are unable to repay to the last named account, if they do not 
manage to recoup themselves from their native debtors. The attempts 
at recovery which they made in 1915, after the cereal ciop, only brought 
in about 132,000 francs. Refeience was made above to the moderation 
which had to be exercised in recovering the seed loans ; so much the more 
needful was it then to show an accommodating spirit towards the extre- 
mely wretched people who had needed assistance to prevent their succumb- 
ing to the famine in 1914-1915. Undoubtedly the grain supplied to them 
for their food took the form of a loan, which was repayable ; it would have 
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been dangerous to proceed otherwise and to make these poor people believe 
that they contract no debt in respect of the assistance afforded them ; they 
would be too greatly tempted to rely on the indefinite repetition of similar 
generosity ; it is necessary to keep this temptation within bounds by hold” 
ing over them the obligation of repayment and demanding its fulfilment 
with all such leniency as humanity demands. The recovery of the 1914- 
1915 loans is therefore no more abandoned than that of the balances of pre- 
vious loans of the same kind. As however the revictualling account, which 
is essentially temporary in character, cannot wait for payment until the 
debtors discharge their debts, the State has substituted itself for the Ac- 
count as regards the advance : a first credit of 2 millions had been opened for 
that purpose by the decree of the 15th June 1914 ; a second credit of 
2,325,000 francs was appropriated for completion of the operation, with 
the authorisation of the Home Government. These sums were placed at 
the disposal of the native Provident Societies, which will thence be able 
to repay the revictualling account, but which must henceforward pay in 
what they succeed in recovering of the subsistence loans, not to the said 
account, but to the State, which will enter the same in its ordinary budget 
of receipts as being the proceeds of repayment. 

The revictualling operations proper related to grain, petroleum, sugar 
and potatoes. 

The grain operations have been completed but not yet liquidated. They 
covered 97,000 quintals of wheat, of a total value of 3,339,645 francs 78 
centimes. They consisted of purchases and re-sales, and never of loans 
Nevertheless they left a fairly big loss (about 270,000 francs) resulting from 
the fact that the last cereals bought arrived in Tunisia after great delay, 
at the moment when the grain of the Tunisian crop was already making 
its appearance on the market, which compelled their re-sale below cost 
price. Really, as the cost price included the import duty into Tunisia, 
which benefited the budget, the loss sustained by the' revictualling account 
was counterbalanced by the gain made by the budget. In the final up- 
shot the operation was of advantage to Tunisia, and with regard to the re- 
victualling account, its loss will be made good by the profits yielded 
by its other operations. 

The petroleum operations took place and terminated in 19x4. They 
comprised 1,246,033 litres of petroleum and a total sum of 211,825 francs 
59 a, being liquidated without profit or loss. 

The sugar operations, which began in 1914 and still continue, had, 
at 30th November 1915, entailed an aggregate outlay of 4,5 I 3^93 francs 
46 c. The purchases were made in Italy ; one, of 6500 tons, has been 
completely delivered, the other, of 5000 tons, is in course of delivery, but 
difficulties in exportation procedure have arisen and have retarded the 
operation of the de facto monopoly, which the Direction of Finance tended 
to institute in Tunisia, to the great advantage of the Treasury and the con- 
sumer. 

The potato operations are in progress. They cover 3,500 tons (more 
than half already delivered) of a value of about 500,000 francs, recovered 
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almost as soon as paid, the re-sale following immediately on the arrival of 
the potatoes in Tunisia. 

Secured advances at interest have been made by the revictualling 
account : 

To the amount of 866,017 francs 1 c. to various Companies and un- 
dertakings holding mining or phosphate concessions. 

To the amount of 448,676 francs 14 c. to public services and establish- 
ments, such as the administration of the Habous, whose revenue consisting 
of fruits and rent was reduced or remained unpaid owing to the bad harvest 
to such an extent that the operation of its various institutions would have 
been jeopardised without the advances of the revictualling account. 

Up to Ur. 148,905.76 to various third parties who now still owe only 
2000 francs. 

Finally, the revictualling account lent its cooperation for the manu- 
facture of the warm clothing intended for the soldiers during the winter 
1914-1915. This manufacture, undertaken under the auspices of the Di- 
rection of Native Economic Services, and for account of the Army Supplies 
Department of the Division occupying Tunisia, entailed an expenditure 
of 540,175 francs 86 centimes advanced by the revietualling account, and 
completely refunded at cost price, without profit on either side, by the Army 
Supplies Department. 

Completing the comments called for by the table of operations of the 
revictualling account, we may add : 

(1) . That the revictualling account had already, #,t 30th Novembre 
1915, paid either to the Treasury or to the Bank of Algeria, as interest 
on the capital needed for its operation, a sum of 399,975 francs 51 c. for 
which it is being or will be recouped as and when settlement is made with 
its debtors ; 

(2) . That its operation had, on the other hand, yielded to the Trea- 
sury in customs duty or internal duty on cereals, sugar, petroleum and 
potatoes, and for registration duty, a sum of more than 2,200,000 francs. 



miscellaneous information in relation to agrarian 

ECONOMY GENERALLY IN SOME COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


THIS TOWNWARD MIGRATION OF THE RURAL POPULATION AND ITS POSSIBLE 
REMEDIES. — « La desertion des campagnes Ses causes, ses remecles », («The desertion 
of the Countryside ; its Causes and Remedies ») by Adelard Dugre. Published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 19, 1916. 

The depletion of the countryside population, which is assuming grave 
proportions in Canada, is rightly a matter of concern to the Government of 
that country. The evils entailed by the desertion of the countryside are 
too well known to admit of such a problem being neglected the moment it 
arises, above all in the case of an eminently agricultural country like Canada, 
whose immense natural wealth is very far as yet from being properly turned 
to account. 

From 1901 to 1911, the rural population of Ontario fell of by 52,184 
souls, while the urban population increased by 392,511. The seaboard 
provinces likewise recorded a reduction in the population of their rural 
districts, while the population of their towns swelled considerably. In the 
province of Quebec, while the population of the towns grew by 313,863, 
that of rural districts, including the recently settled parts, increased only 
by 39,951. Twenty-six counties even showed a diminution of their rural 
population. A like reduction had also taken place from 1891 to 1901 in 
26 counties. This reduction had been 45,318 during the first period and 
amounted to 25,628 in the second. 

An enquiry carried out in 1909 showed that the old parishes continue 
to lose a large proportion of their population on the land. The enquirer, 
M. Rene Dupont, consulted the priests of 695 parishes and obtained 603 
replies. He was thus able to ascertain that the number of persons in these 
parishes who left their homes in 1909 totalled 19,093 ; some simply left the 
province, others made their way to the United States. 

In the whole of Canada, Alberta and Saskatchewan are the only pro- 
vinces where the rural population rose more rapidly than the urban. The 
following table shows this increase in the different provinces, from 1901 
to 1911 : 
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Urban population 


Rural population 


Alberta increase 121,314 increase 180,327 

British Columbia ” H 3 > 5°5 ” 100,318 

Manitoba ” 129,892 ” 7 °> 5 i* 

New Brunswick ” 22,262 reduction 1,493 

Nova Scotia ” 56,745 ” 23,981 

Ontario ” 39 ^, 5 ^ ” 52,184 

Quebec ” 3*3>863 increase 39 > 95 * 

Prince Edward Island ... ” 15 reduction 9,546 

Saskatchewan ” 113,815 increase 287,338 


In the whole of Canada, from 1901 to 1911, the urban population in- 
creased by 1,263,922, while the rural population only increased by 591,241. 
If the movement continues, the population of the towns, i. e. the number of 
consumers, will soon exceed the number of producers. This is what has 
already happened in Ontario, where the urban population now shows a 
preponderance over the rural population. In the province of Quebec the 
rural population forms only 51.6 % of the total. It formed 80.5 % in 
1871. To show how this percentage has varied during the last forty years, 
the following table has been drawn up, which seems to approximate fairly 
closely to the truth : 


Urban population . Rural population 

In 1871 19.5 % of the total population 80.5 

” 1881 22.8 ” ” ” 77.2 

” 1891 29.2 ” ” ” 70.8 

” 1901 39.8 ” " ” ...... 60.2 

” 1911 48.4 ” ” ” 51.6 


In 1901, for every 100 inhabitants living in the towns, there were 165 
living in the country, while at present to 100 inhabitants living in the town 
there are only 119 living in the country. 

The desertion of the countryside therefore, according to these figures, 
is very marked, and it is for the rest connected with the attraction exercised 
on the land workers by the vicinity of the United States, and also the very 
rapid industrialisation of the east of Canada, 

“ If we wish to keep our people in the country districts ", says the 
author of the pamphlet, “ two things are needed: to induce them to do so 
and provide them with the means. The first point may be attained by a 
rational and prolonged educational campaign, in which all those who com- 
mand the hearing of youth should collaborate. The agricultural colleges 
are already working in this direction, with a success which would not have 
been anticipated ten years ago ; thus they will soon spread abroad, through 
the length and breadth of the country, intelligent and progressive young 
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farmers, whose example alone will be the best training for that part of the 
rural population which is hostile to all innovations 

The educative action must furthermore also be exerted in the country- 
side by developing there the spirit of association, which not only takes 
the form in practice of mutual protection by small farmers, but also of 
improvement of their lands and produce. To do this there is needed the 
collaboration of the large and medium farmers who have greater influence 
over the small farmers, and can consequently persuade them to join with 
them, taking the necessary steps and sharing the first expenses for impro- 
vement of the land. When once the cooperative societies have been formed, 
or the farmers have joined the societies already existing, the workers on the 
land will soon find those financial facilities which they lack. 

Cooperation will therefore also serve to achieve the second object 
in view. It will however be the more effective in the measure in which 
a large area of easily accessible land can be offered to farmers. Already, 
4t several farmers will be able to establish themselves comfortably when there 
is not so much anxiety to have extensive lands as to have vrell cultivated 
lands, and when the trouble is taken to develop the resources of the soil 
under cultivation This amounts therefore to replacing extensive by 
intensive cultivation. Finally, the endeavour should be made to direct 
many farmers’ families towards the new regions not yet settled, by granting 
them special encouragements. 


UNITED STATES. 


RURAL CREDIT BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS. — California Fruit News, San Francisco, 
March 25, — Among the rural credit bills introduced in the House of Re- 

presentatives during the 64th Congress, now in session, are the folloving. 


H. R. 206. A bill to provide a system of loans to farmers in landed 
securities. 

H. R. 240. A bill to create a farm credit bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture, to encourage agriculture and ownership of farm homes, to 
secure a reduction of interest on farm first mortgages, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H. R. 263, A bill to provide for the making of farm loans the postal 
savings funds. 

H. R. 391. A bill for the establishment of a farm credit bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture, to reduce 1 the rate of interest of farm mort- 
gages and to encourage agriculture and the ownership of farm homes. 

H. R. 398. A bill to establish a Federal rural credits bureau in the 
Department of the Treasury, and to authorize such bureau to make loans on 
farm lands. 
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H. R. 404. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to loan 
money to farmers and taking certain securities therefore. 

H. R. 595. A bill to provide for a low rate of interest and long-time 
loans in aid of agriculture, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4597. A bill to establish a Government bureau to loan money on 
agricultural lands as security. 

H. R. 4809. A bill to provide for a low rate of interest and long-time 
loans in aid of agriculture and for other purposes. 

H. R. 6039. A hill to provide capital for agricultural development, 
to create a standard form of investment based upon farm mortgages, to 
equalise rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United 
States bonds, to provide a method for applying postal savings deposits to 
the promotion of the public welfare, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 6922. A bill to provide for the making of farm loans from the 
postal savings funds, to provide a low rate of interest and long-time loans 
in aid of agriculture and the ownership of farm homes, and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 6912. A bill to establish national farm-land banks, to provide 
for a low rate of interest and long-time loans in aid of agriculture, and for 
other purposes. 

H. R. 9907. A bill to establish postal savings banks, to enable the 
Government to borrow money directly from the people, and to market its 
bonds directly to the people in small and varying denominations through 
the medium of the post office, and for other purposes. 

H. R, 10314. A bill to provide capital for agricultural development, 
to create a standard form to investment based upon farm mortgage, to 
equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United 
States bonds, to create Government depositaries and financial agents for 
the United States and for other purposes. 

H. R. 10661. A bill to provide capital for agricultural and urban home 
development ; to create standard forms of investment, one based upon farm 
mortgages and another upon urban home mortgages ; to equalize rates of 
interest ; to provide for deposits and personal credits ; to furnish a market 
for United States bonds ; to create Government depositaries and financial 
agents for the United States, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 10761. A bill to provide capital for agricultural development, 
to create a standard form of investment based upon farm mortgages, to 
equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United 
States bonds, to provide a method of applying postal savings deposits to 
the promotion of the public welfare, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 6838. A bill to provide capital for agricultural development, 
to create a standard form of investment based upon farm mortgage, to 
equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United 
States bonds, to create Government depositaries and financial agents for 
the United States, and for other purposes. 
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FRANCE). 

THE APPRENTICESHIP OF SHEPHERDS. — Feuille d’information du Ministere de 1'A- 

griculture, 14 March 1916. 

Though agricultural statistics show that from 1840 to the present time 
the number of sheep in France has decreased 50 %, dropping from 
32,151,430 head to 16,767,700 in 1912, it should not be concluded from this 
that the number of flocks has declined in the same proportion. Nor yet 
can it be inferred that the occupation of shepherd has experienced the ef- 
fects of any such reduction, and is no longer equal to other agricultural 
employments. 

As a matter of fact it has, for many years now, been perceived that 
the reduction in the number of sheep was not only due to the elimination 
of fallow lands, the practice of ploughing up stubble fields and the exten- 
sion of pasturages and artificial grass lands as a result of the use of chemical 
manures and suitable dressings, but also to modifications in methods of 
rearing and fattening. 

It is estimated that at least four-fifths of the sheep sent to the abattoirs 
are now killed at an average age two-thirds less than what it used to be, 
and that these animals nevertheless yield on the average a greater weight 
of meat. Sugar-mill and distillery waste, in fact, allow of fattening more 
numerous flocks than formerly on certain farms and renewing them more 
frequently. It is incorrect to say that sheep rearing has declined through 
the encroachments of intensive cultivation. There is no doubt that it 
has made room for beef cattle, and particularly for milch cows, in non- 
fertile parts where an improvement of the soil has allowed of forming arti- 
ficial grass lands, but it should be noted that in these cases the flocks, con 
sisting only of a few head, were generally tended by the children of the small 
tenant farmers, and that the number of paid shepherds has therefore not 
been reduced there. 

It is nevertheless certain that sheep breeding has been completely 
modified in those parts where cultivation is on a large scale, and that the 
shepherd’s trade has undergone a change for the better. 

Instead of driving out his animals during the greater part of the year 
on to lands bearing only a poor and chance vegetation, penning them in 
there, putting up and taking down the fold at times after nightfall and thus 
being exposed to inclemencies of the weather, and possessing nothing but 
an uncomfortable, narrow cabin for his night shelter, the shepherd only 
takes out his animals every day if the weather is favourable, in the spring, 
to fields growing crimson clover or annual forage plants, to natural grass 
lands, along roads, rivers or ponds ; in summer, over cereal stubble ; in the 
autumn over artificial grass lands or into the beetroot fields. Although 
really it still exists in a fair number of places, the practice of folding in the 
field tends to disappear more and more or is only exceptional, both owing 
to the mishaps it causes in the rearing of the sheep and owing to its bad 
results from the point of view of the regular fertilising of the land. Conse- 
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quently the shepherd's trade is a less laborious one ; on the other hand it 
requires more craft training than formerly. The shepherd is required to 
know the particular ration suitable for the different groups forming the 
flock : breeding ewes, fattening sheep, lambs to be kept for reproduction, 
and lambs for fattening, the very different age or condition of which deter- 
mines the formation of distinct lots. Important as it is that he should 
know how *to guide a flock through fields covered with crops, he must above 
all know how to shear, how to dock the tails of the lambs and castrate them, 
to look after the sheep at the time of lambing and during suckling, to pro- 
perly treat sick or injured animals, to notice their condition at once, and 
even to prevent cases of indigestion by a good distribution of the rations. 
All this is learned pretty quickly, but only from competent shepherds and 
instructors, on a farm where the flock is considerable and where it is main- 
tained either with a view to speculations of a very varied character or only 
with a view to this practical instruction. 

The fresh decrease since the war in the actual number of flocks has 
prompted the Minister of Agriculture to reopen a shepherds’ school at the 
national farm of Rambouillet. The proposal of M. Hanotaux, the late 
Minister of foreign affairs, to cover the annual expenses of providing a 
home there for 35 men crippled in the war, has largefy contributed to this 
decision. 

The national school of agriculture at Grignon, the practical schools 
of Oisellerie (Charente), La Brosse (Yonne) and Chatillon-sur-Seine (Cote 
d’Or) will on their part, organise special sections of apprentice-shepherds. 
It is hoped that farmers will thus soon be able to find the specially trained 
men who are entirely lacking, and whose absence, as has frequently been 
observed, has compelled them to give up sheep breeding. 

Many war cripples are capable of making good shepherds. The carry- 
ing on of this trade is quite compatible with the loss of an eye, an arm or 
a leg, and in most cases involves but moderate strain. 

If account be taken of the conditions of life of the shepherd, who to- 
day generally has a cottage and a garden, who furthermore possesses a 
few hours of leisure every day, and can even get his place taken sometimes 
on Sundays when the flock is kept at the home pen, it must be admitted 
that of all agricultural trades that of the shepherd is one of the best paid 
and the most enviable. Some further idea of this will be furnished by the 
following average figures extracted from the “ Enquiry into agricultural 
wages " in 1902 : 


Regions 

Annual earnings 

Incidental earnings 

Soisson (Aisne) , . . . 

1,200 to 

1,300 £r. 

Lodging add garden 

Champagne (Marne) . . 

1,000 to 

1,200 M 

Lodging and garden 

Nogent (Aube) 

700 to 

800 ” 

Lodging and food 

Oise 

1,100 to 

1,200 ” 

Lodging and garden 

Seine-et-Marne .... 

700 to 

800 ” 

Lodging and food 

Chatillon (Cote-d’Or) . . 

600 to 

700 ” 

Lodging, food and 
20 tp 4afri gratuities 
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To these wages there must also be added certain allowances which 
are becoming more and more usual, such as the allowance for food for dogs, 
a bonus of 5 to 10 francs for shearing, 15 to 50 centimes per animal deli- 
vered to the butcher and 50 centimes for the safe birth of each lamb, etc. 
All these advantages deserve to be taken into serious consideration by those 
who return disabled from the war. 


* 

* * 


THE EXPANSION OF MECHANICAL INDUSTRY IN THE COUNTRY AND THE TOWN- 
WARD MIGRATION. — Pawlowski (Auguste) : La desertion des campagnes et le len- 
demain de la guerre (The desertion of the countryside and the morrow of the war), in the 
Revue politique et pmiementaire, of 10 April 1916. 


Mr. Pawlowski points, as the means of combatting the desertion of 
the countryside, to several experiments on a large scale in relation to me- 
chanical industry, which have been carried out with unquestionable success. 
One of them may serve as an example. 

The town of Saint-Etienne was, at the beginning of the XIXth century, 
a small city of only 25,000 inhabitants. To-day its population exceeds 
150,000 souls. Its growth is traceable both to the development of the min- 
ing and metallurgical industry and to the expansion in the ribbon manufac- 
ture. The embroidery work of Saint-Etienne has a place to itself in the 
world. 

Until 1900, the concentration of the ribbon industry had been the cha- 
racteristic feature of the expansion of that city. The rural districts of the 
Haute-Loire had emptied themselves completely for the benefit of the towns 
when, some fifteen years ago, the idea was conceived of relieving the con- 
gestion of Saint Etienne by spreading the power loom through the deserted 
villages. 

Waterfalls were called into requisition, electricity distributing systems 
were constructed, and the power looms of Saint-Etienne fell off gradually 
in number in proportion as the number of country looms grew, as is proved 
by the following statistics : 
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Saint-Etienne 
and C6te-Chaude 

1,00ms. 

Loire 

(Saint-Etifnne 

excluded) 
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1901 . . 

. t 

4.79S 

1,372 

434 
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1903 . . 


5,812 

1,760 

1,738 

1904 . . 


5.647 

1,8x3 

2,349 

1905 • • 

* 

5.706 

’ L9L3 

2,784 

1906 . . 


5,618 

1,886 

3-149 

1907 . . 


5>7 l6 

2,045 

3.482 

I90S . . 


5,600 

2,162 

3.746 

1909 . . 


5.471 

2,189 

3,856 

1910 . . 


5.322 

2,187 

4,167 

1911 . . 


5.063 

2,231 

4.290 

1912 . . 


4.849 

2,213 

4,283 

1913 . . 


. . 4.650 

2,500 

4.370 

1914 . . 


4,730 

2,600 

4,400 


Since 1908, the number of looms at Saint-Etienne has fallen off by 870. 
From 1901 to 1914, the number of looms in the rural districts of the Loire 
has doubled, and that of the looms in the Haute-Loire, a one-time forlorn 
country, has increased tenfold. 

To be specific, in 1914 there were : 

1,485 looms at Sainte-Sigolene (4,957 inhabitants) ; 

276 looms at Saint-Pal-de-Mons, (2,527 inhabitants) ; 

256 looms at Les Villettes (1,170 inhabitants) ; 

940 looms at Saint-Didier-la Seauve (6,179 inhabitants) ; 

148 looms at Saint-Maurice-du-Lignon (2,389 inhabitants) ; 

319 looms at Monistrol-sur-Loire (5,087 inhabitants) ; 

1,083 looms at Saint- J ust-Mallemont (3,574 inhabitants) ; 

148 looms at Saint-Genest-Malifaux (Loire) (2,523 inhabitants). 

Most of these hamlets witnessed the growth of their population to twice 
the number in five or six years. They have resumed the aspect which they 
formerly possessed and had for a moment lost. Rural labourers were highly 
satisfied with this awakening. Before the war they earned almost as much 
in the villages as at Saint-Etienne, with very much smaller expenses, liv- 
ing at Saint-Etienne having always been very costly. Their health condi- 
tions were singularly improved ; their wives gave them effective assistance, 
families were no longer broken down by drink and manufacturers addressed 
themselves more readily to country than to town labourers, the latter being 
naturally more exacting. 

Thus electricity had transformed the entire region and restored life 
and well-being where desolation reigned. 
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A like experiment at Lavelauet, in Ariege, served to retain a working 
population which tended to migrate. The position of the latter has become, 
perhaps not brilliant, but agreeable at least. For ten hours work the weaver 
of Ariege earns about eight francs. Many workmen can moreover run two 
looms, getting their wife or son to look after one of them. This means that 
the family budget is bigger and better balanced. 

It is quite a charming experience to visit an individual modernised 
weaving loom, where the machines are driven by a small motor. The 
weavers of Lavelanet no longer think of seeking their fortune elsewhere, 
and the employer class congratulates itself on the existence of a system 
which renders strikes illusory and leaves at its disposal for free use the money 
which the construction of a centralised mill would have necessitated. 

In the region of the Jura no less marked results have been secured. 
The rural district of Sainte-Claude engages in wood-work. In the village 
and even on the farms wood working w^as carried on before the war. One 
commune made pipes exclusively, another mustard spoons, a third small 
wooden tubes for inflating children's balloons. Labour was formerly ill- 
paid, with consequent depopulation of the villages. The Electric Union 
of Saint-Claude thought that by placing the resources of electricity at the 
disposal of the workers it would prevent the desertion of the hamlets by 
increasing the wages of workers. Its anticipations have not been falsified. 
It acted in the same way with the diamond workers who are numerous in 
that region, and the celluloid workers of Oyonnax. Thanks to its initia- 
tive, the region has been repopulated, and the more and more deserted 
countryside had, between 1902 and 1913, regained 8,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 


ITALY. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN “ OFFICE FOR COMMERCIAL AND COLONIAL INFOR- 
MATION ”. — From a Communication of the Istituto Colon! ale Italiano, Rome, 1916, 


The Italian Colonial Institute, which proposes “ to contribute to the 
rapid resumption and increase of commercial relations with foreign count- 
tries, especially those to which is directed the stream of Italian emigration ”, 
has recently, in concert with the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Colonies and 
Agriculture, instituted an Office for Commercial and Colonial Information . 
This Office will supply rapid and precise information and particulars to the 
foreign and Italian buyer and producer as to the following : 

a) raw and half manufactured materials, agricultural and industrial 
products, Italian and foreign ; 

b) commercial practices, requirements of consumers and the position 
of markets, Italian and foreign ; 

c) conditions of packing and forwarding of goods in Italy and abroad ; 

d) means of commtinieation, transport and landing, suggesting in 
each case those most advisable, and giving information on marine charges ; 
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e) the interpretation and application of customs tariffs, commercial 
treaties, certificates of origin, import, export and transit licences, etc. ; 

j) the loan bank Establishments for Italy and abroad, connected 
with trade, exports and imports , 

g) information which, though of more or less confidential character 
relates toltalian commercial activity. 

The Office for commercial and colonial information, keeping in direct 
and continuous touch with agricultural, industrial and commercial circles, 
will point out : 

1) Italian Firms purchasing and able to purchase foreign products, 
natural and manufactured ; 

2) Italian Firms purchasing and able to purchase the products of 
Italian agriculture or industry ; 

3) the commission Houses and commercial representatives whose 
honest and competent work may promote, enhance and ensure commercial 
interchange between Italy and foreign countries. 

Finally, the said Office, by its continual relations with the technical 
Government offices, will give its willing and assiduous collaboration towards 
the speedy solution of all those general and special questions of a commer- 
cial or industrial character, which may arise with the public offices of the 
Italian State. - 


AN IMPORTANT DEMAND OF THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE IN 
REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. — Bollettino rlellTTfficio Nazionale 
del Lavoro, Rome, N° 8, i6th April 1916. 


In the April Bulletin we reported on the formation of a “ technical com- 
mittee ” of Agriculture consisting of persons skilled in the technical and eco- 
nomic questions of agriculture, and called upon to exercise the functions 
previously entrusted to the Superior Council of Agriculture. This Commit- 
tee, which met on the 33 nd March 1915, passed a resolution among other 
things for the establishment in each division or district of an agricultural 
labour bureau under the direction of a Commission of which representati- 
ves of agriculturists and of the labour organisation should form part. The 
bureau would have to perform very varied and important duties, such as : 

a) take a summary census of the male labour at present available 
in every agricultural region, and compute its shortage or excess in relation 
to the needs of local cultivations ; 

b) to organise the transfer of labourers from one part to another as 
need requires ; 

c) to promote the employment on the land of city labourers ; 

d) to obtain the maximum utilisation of female labour, having re- 
course to education and propaganda ; 

e) to settle in the best practical way, by means of communal 
Commissions, any disputes arising in connection with labour and wages. 
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In organising these bureaux regard may be had, according to place and 
circumstance, to the desirability of coordinating them with already exist- 
ing institutions. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


GOVERNMENT SHARE FARMING. — The Pastoral Review, Melbourne, Vol. XXVI. 

January 1916. 

Some time ago the Governement announced that it had decided to 
enter upon an experiment of share farming. Further particulars are now 
to hand. Twenty ready-made farms of about 800 acres each are now 
available, and applications are invited from persons wishing to lease them 
fora period of ten years. The Minister for Agriculture has just announced 
the following details of the scheme: 

The blocks to be allotted to each settler will be approximately 800 acres 
of which 500 acres will be used for cultivation purposes and 300 acres for 
grazing. Of the 500 acres referred to, 250 acres must be sown each year, 
and 250 acres fallowed. Ten acres must be ploughed and planted for affores- 
tation purposes. Sheep should be run on each block ; and assistance maj* 
be given regarding the purchase of these sheep. The share farmer is to 
find his own equipment for putting in and taking off the crop, to find his 
share of the bags and to pay for his share of the cartage. The share farmer 
is to have two-thirds of the whole of the crop, whether cut for hay or strip- 
ped for grain. For the 550 acres (about) of grazing and fallowed land the 
farmer will pay to the Crown rental at the rate of 2 % per cent, on the 
improved capital value. 


RUSSIA 


RUSSIAN AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. — ToproBO-IIpoMHnnieHHaH Ta36Ta (Journal 
of Industry mid Commerce). Nos 44, 45, 46, 47,; 23-27 February and Xo3aiicTBO 
Rural Economy) Nos 9, 10 xi, 12; ii-xsth March. 


On the 22nd February, (6th March) of the present year the 
annual Russian Agricultural Congress was held at Petrograd, on 
the proposal of the Russian Chamber of Agriculture. This year's Con- 
gress is the fourth, since the foundation of the Chamber which took place 
in 1912* It presented *a novel aspect, inasmuch as for the first time among 
the representatives of agriculture there also appeared those of the Zemstvos, 
as members of the Chamber of Agriculture, with fully equal rights. This 
gratifiyng event, the calling in of the Zemstvo members to collaborate in 
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connection with questions of great importance for Russian agricultural and 
national economy, denotes a great forward stride both in the general and 
economic life of the Empire, which fact was thoroughl} appreciated by the 
Congress. Thus Prince Cherbatoff, a Zemstvo member, formerly Minister 
for Home Affairs, was elected Chairman of the Congress. The late Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, Mr. Kaumoff, in bis address to the Congress, used among 
others the expression “the Zemstvos dear to my heart”. The pa- 
pers read and proceedings also made repeated reference to the importance 
of collaboration with the Zemstvos and the happy results to be expected 
from it. 

The Congress dealt with various questions. In addition to those hav- 
ing reference to conditions prevalent at the present moment, general eco- 
nomic and social, and technical agricultural questions were discussed, 
which are to serve as general bases in Russian agriculture. 

The Congress adopted the following resolutions among others ; 

For the purpose of studying treaties of commerce, a permanent com- 
mission of 10 members is appointed in the Chamber of Agriculture, and in 
this Commission representatives of the local Provincial and Zemstvo Com- 
missions dealing with these questions may also take part. 

For consultation upon general economic questions of the Empire, men 
belonging to agricultural circles shall also he called in. 

The Executive Committee of the Chamber of Agriculture is required to 
take measures for the purpose of having this Resolution of the Congress 
carried into effect, if possible forthwith. 

Agricultural associations and societies shall be assisted materially, 
and provided with skilled agricultural staff. The combination of such so- 
cieties shall also be promoted, and their relations to the Zemstvos clearly 
laid down. 

On the proposal of the former Minister of Agriculture and State Coun- 
cillor Yermoff (an authority on agrarian matters) it is resolved that both 
the Government and the legislative bodies be requested to create Zemstvo 
organisation, so-called small Zemstvo units, on the land. The importance of 
these bodies to the agricultural population could not be over-estimated in 
consideration of what the Zemstvos, although at the present time they 
only exist in the towns of European Russia, had also done for the rural 
district. 

In relation to questions of agricultural credit, a special commission 
is to be formed by the Executive of the Chamber of Agriculture, in which 
men of of science, trade and industry are to take part ; the legislature is to 
be applied to for the introduction of a public system of mortgage and land 
register, on wilich land credit is then to be exclusively based. 

With regard to the abolition of vodka manufacture and its consequences 
to agriculture, the Vice-President of the Congress, Prince Galitsin, put the 
following resolution to the meeting, which we reproduce verbatim, omit- 
ting unessential parts. 

« As the great reform inaugurating the sobriety of the people has resulted 
in an abrupt break in the relations between the State vodka monopoly and 
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the vodka industry, and as this industry was very closely bound up with 
agriculture, owing to the fact that potato planting had developed all 
around the distilleries, and cattle breeding had undergone growth, the Con- 
gress, in view of this newly-created position, puts on record the desirabi- 
lity that a special examining body be instituted to enquire into all results 
hence arising, and take measures to prevent any reaction on Russian agri- 
culture, the point of departure in this case to be the complete prohibition 
of the sale of vodka ». 

We have only given prominence here to a few of the resolutions of the 
Congress, which, in view of the importance of the questions dealt with and 
also the number of the participants, hailing from all parts of the Empire, 
has been rightly described by the Minister of Agriculture Naumoff as a 
mobilisation of Russian agricultural forces. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of June 7th, 1905, which was ratified by 40 Govern* 
ments. Fifteen other Governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government Institution in which each Country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international sphere, 
shall : 

(a) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani- 
mal products, the commerce in agricultural products, and the prices jjre- 
vailing in the various markets. 

( 5 ) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as possible, 
the above information. 

(c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work. 

(d) Make known new diseases of plants which may '-appear in any 
part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress of the 
diseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective. 

(e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur* 
ance, and credit in all their aspects ; collect and publish information which 
might be useful in the various countries for the organisation of works 
connected with agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit, 

(/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is occasion 
for it, measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and 
for the improvement of their condition, aftei having utilized all the 
necessary sources of information, such as the wishes expressed by interna- 
tional or other agricultural congresses, or by congresses of sciences applied 
to agriculture or agricultural societies, academies, learned bodies, etc.. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


DENMARK. 


DANISH DAIRIES IN 1914. 


OFFICIAL, SOURCE: 

ST AT 1ST I SXvE MEDDEEEESEN : Mejeribruget i Danmark i 1014 (Statistical Communica- 
tions : Danish Dairying m 1916) Copenhagen, 1916. 


Following on the study which we recently published (1) on Danish 
cooperative dairies, we are enabled to complete the particulars already 
supplied by those relating to the financial year 1914. 

The materials for these new data were collected in connection with 
the census of the industry in 1914. 

Towards 1880 a great development of the Danish dairy industry be- 
gan, and fanners, owing to the decline in the price of wheat on the market 
of the world, began to export animal products instead of cereals. In 1881 
the first cooperative dairy was established ; and in the course of the ten 
years which followed about 900 cooperative dairies were created. Since 
the beginning of the century the number of cooperative dairies has increased 
as follows : 


1900 . 
1906 . 
1909 . 
1914 . 


1,029 

1,056 

*>157 

1,168 


In addition to the 1,168 cooperative dairies there were in 1914, 335 
private dairies ; the total number of dairies thus amounted to 1,503. The 


(t) See International Review of Agricultural Economics , November- December, 1915- 
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importance of private dairies in Danmark fell off in proportion as coopera- 
tive dairies gained ground; about half of the 335 private dairies which 
existed in 1914 produced but little butter. The manufacture of butter 
for export is concentrated more and more in cooperative dairies. 

In 1914, 166,000 or 90 % of the 182,000 Danish cow keepers supplied 
milk to the cooperative dairies ; the owners of these cow sheds kept about 
85 % of the whole of the cows in Denmark. 

It is chiefly dairy farms of medium size which join the cooperative 
societies, while a part of the very small ones and particularly the exceed- 
ingly large ones remain aloof from this movement. There are nevertheless 
several dairy farms both among the small and the big ones which have joined 
the cooperative dairies. 

Each of the dairies of Denmark draws on an average 2,300,000 kilo- 
grams of fresh milk per annum ; there are but a small number of dairies 
with a quantity exceeding 6 million kilograms. The cooperative dairies 
are on the average larger than the private ones. Taken as a whole the 
aveiage size of the dairies tends to increase. They employ in all 6,200 
persons or about 4 per dairy. Among the persons employed 5,100 were 
men and 1,100 women. The women were mostly at the private dairies 
and city dairies. As regards the dairies engaging mainly in the production 
of butter, the number of women employed is decreasing while the number 
of men shows a heavy increase. 

In 1914 there were in Denmark 1,300,000 cows, and the quantity of 
milk per annum is estimated at 3,500 million kilograms. The present 
investigations only cover about 3,300 million kilograms of milk, part 
of the milk being consumed direct by the households of the farmers and 
not going to any dairy. The annual yield of milk per cow was in 1914 
about 2,600 kilograms, and on the average 25.6 kilograms of fresh, milk 
is required to produce one kilogram of butter. The yield of milk per 
cow has shown an increase as time went on, and the quantity of milk 
required to produce a kilogram of butter has declined, the fatty contents 
of the milk being augmented. The following are the variations observed 
over a number of years: 


Year 


1899 

1900 
1906 
1914 


Yield of milk 

Quantity of milk required 
to obtain 

per cow 

1 kilogram of butter 

kilograms - 

kilograms 

2,161 

26.3 

2,357 

25.6 

2,566 

25.6 

2,644 

254 


The reason of this increase, both in quantity of milk and of the fatty 
contents, is the use of more rational foraging methods and the more careful 
selection of breeding sires ; in both respects the cooperative societies 
have contributed substantially to the progress achieved. 
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The following is the quantity and the total production of the dairies 
of Denmark in 1914 : 



Quantity 

Value 


in thousands 

in thousands 


of kilograms 

of kroner 

Butter 

. . ■ 116,794 

249.957 

Cheese 

• • 15.534 

7>2 03 

Cream 

. . 20,024 

15.972 

Fresh milk 

• • 93.426 

13.518 

Skim milk and butter milk. . 

. . 2,818,873 

59.079 

Whey 

. . l80,06l 

913 

Total . 

. . 

346,642 


Of the 1 17 million kilogrammes of butter, about 95 million kilograms 
were exported. The consumption of home-produced butter in Denmark 
thus reached about 22 million kilograms. In addition about 2 million 
kilograms of foreign butter (principally of Russian or Swedish origin) 
were consumed. The consumption of foreign butter in Denmark was 
formerly more considerable. 

The export of cheese reached only about 500,000 kilograms, and 
Denmark imported nearly as much. The cream is principally exported 
to Germany ; the export of cream in 1914 reached about 15 million kilo- 
grams, as against 29 million kilograms approximately in 1913. The de- 
crease is due to the state of war. 

The growing importance of the dairy industry of Denmark is the result 
of the increase in the quantity of production. The progress achieved from 
1905 to 1914 is shown by the following figures : 


1905 1914 

Production Production 



in thousands 
of kilograms 

in thousands 
of kilograms 

Increase 

% 

Butter . . . . . 

94.871 

116,794 

23.1 

Cheese 

15,280 

15.534 

1-7 

Cream 

10,959 

20,024 : 

82,7 

Fresh milk . . . 

58,588 

93,426 

59-7 

Skim milk. . . . 

. 2,138,061 

2,818,873 

■ 31-8 


The value of the cream and of the direct sale of fresh milk shows 
the largest increase, but what is most important from the economic point 
of view is that the quantity of butter has increased by about one quarter 
The total value of the dairy products amounted in 1914 to 347 million 
kroner. In 1905 this value was 267 million kroner ; the increase of value 
thus reached, in 1914, 90 million kroner, or about 30 %. This increment 
is due not only to the expansion of the quantity of products in 1914 but 
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also to the enhanced value of these products. The following are the prices 
for 1905 and 19x4 : 



Average price per kilogram. 


1905 

*9 H 

Rise 


ore 

ore 

% 

Butter 

192 

214 

II.5 

Cheese 

36 

49 

36.1 

Cream 

62 

80 

29.0 

Fresh milk 

X2.2 

14-5 

18.8 

Skim milk and butter milk. . . 

3.0 

3-8 

26.3 

Whey 

O.4 

o-5 

25.0 


It is the price of cheese which has gone up most, but this increment is 
partly due to the improvement of the quality ; the greater dearness of the 
other products is due to the general tendency to higher prices in Denmark, 
as in other countries. 

By far the greater portion of the fresh milk supplied to the dairies is 
used fox butter making, but as only about 1 / 2S of the weight of the milk 
is turned into butter, the rest forms bye-products, namely skim milk 
and butter milk. likewise in the manufacture of cheese whey, forms a 
bye-product. These bye-products are usually not sold direct but are re- 
turned to the dairy suppliers, who utilise them. The cooperative dairies 
chiefly return skim milk, butter milk and whey. 

In the following table the proportional quantities of the products of 
dairies are expressed in relation to 1,000 kilograms of fresh milk received 
by the dairies : 



From 1000 kilograms, 
of fresh milk the dairies produced in 


1905 

1914 


kilograms 

kilograms 

Butter 

36-5 

35-6 

Cheese 

5-9 

4.6 

Cream 

4.2 

6.2 

Fresh milk 

22.5 

28,4 

Skim milk and butter millk 

sold 

43-3 

46.2 

Skim milk and butter milk 
returned to the sup- 

pliers 

779-2 

811.9 

Whey sold 

8.8 

13-8 

Whey returned to the suppliers 

77.0 

41.0 

Total .... 

977-4 

989.7 


The total figure does not amount to 1,000 because a small quantity 
of waste material is not included, but the shortage is only 1 to 2 % for the 
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two years named. It will be seen that the conditions under which produc- 
tion takes place are almost analogous in 1905 and 1914 ; nevertheless a 
slight growth in the output of cream and a larger direct sale of fresh milk 
are observed. From 80 to 90 ° 0 of the fresh milk received by the dairies 
is returned to the suppliers in the foim of skim milk, butter milk or 
whey. 

Information as to wages in the dairy industry relates only to cooperative 
dairies and one half of these alone ; nevertheless the results obtained appear 
to be truly representative of the general position. Everywhere the coo- 
perative association of farmers which owns the dairy engages a manager 
who is paid a fixed price per year, and in addition receives certain allowances 
in kind : milk, cream, etc. ; he also has lodging, light and heat. He manages 
the entire business and himself pays for the assistance he requires. 

The gross wages of dairy managers average 3,817 kroner ; fr m this 
there must be deducted the wages of the assistants, who, besides a remu- 
neration in kind, receive food and lodging. The wages (wages in cash and 
value of food and lodging) of the all assistant hands at a dairy average 
1,870 kroner, so that the net wages of managers average 1,947 kroner. 
To this must be added the value of the supplies in kind furnished to the 
manager in addition to the cash salary. The wages of managers moreover 
vary according to their age and the extent of the undertaking. 

The wages of dairy assistant hands amount to 389 kroner per year 
for men and 266 for women ; this is increased by the value of the food and 
lodging estimated at 281 kroner. The total wage per annum thus amounts 
for men to 670 kroner, and for women to 347 kroner. It is observed that 
few hands are above the age of 30. 

In addition to the practical training which they impart, more than 
three fourths of dairy managers give theoretical courses of instruction at 
the dairy schools. One half of the assistants above 25 years of age also 
possess this theoretical training, which is on the contrary comparatively 
rare in the women. 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN IRELAND. 


SOURCES : 

Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Dtd., for the period from 
July 1914 to 31st March 1915. Dublin, the Sackville Press, 1916. 


§ i. Introductory. * 

In the Bulletin for July, 1915, we gave an account of the progress of 
agricultural co-operation in Ireland up to the end of 1913, and at the dose 
of the article we remarked that the outbreak of the European war had 
brought about a marked change in the problems of Irish agriculture in the 
solution of which co-operation would be likely to play an important part. 
This prediction is fully carried out by the facts set forth in the Report of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, which we will now analyse. 

The Report deals with the period from 1st July 1914 to 31st Maich 
1915, thus covering the first nine months of the war, the bearing of which 
upon the work of the Society, whose chief aim is to organise and thereby 
render more productive the industry that feeds the nation, is the only 
subject to which attention is specially drawn. 

In his address to the twenty-first annual general meeting of the Society, 
its President, Sir Horace Plunkett, stated that the I. A. O. S. is now the 
largest agricultural organisation in the British Empire, and can point to 
1000 aggregated societies, organised as the result of its labours, with a mem- 
bership of some 100,000 fanners, transacting through their co-operative or- 
ganisations business which amounted in 1915 to approximately £4,000,000. 

War policy . — Impressed with the urgent need of increasing food produc- 
tion in Ireland, and availing itself of its exceptional opportunities for get- 
ting at the organised farmers, the I. A. O. S. instructed its organisers in the 
Autumn of 1914 to urge upon the local societies the importance of using 
their organisation for the purpose of enabling their members to secure in- 
creased yields. This policy involves a development of co-operative purchase 
of agricultural requirements and of cooperative sale of produce, including 
the bulking and regularising of consignements so that they may be carried 
more cheaply and marketed more expeditiously ; and, when these business 
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necessities have been attended to, a large number of labour-saving imple- 
ments must be obtained. Where the rural communities consist chiefly* 
of small fanners they must club together to purchase these, and when this 
is done, co-operative organisation is again found to be necessary for the use 
and care of these implements. 

The procedure followed by the Society in its efforts in this direction 
is to send an organiser to a rural parish who begins by pointing out to 
the farmers the advantages to be derived from wholesale purchase *of require- 
ments. When he has acquired the confidence of the community by effect- 
ing for them a notable saving along these lines, he points out that no less 
an economy can be effected through the use of certain implements, which 
are beyond the means of the individual farmer but well within the means of 
the local Society as a whole. When the acquisition of these implements has 
been arranged, the organiser has next to devise a scheme by which the pai- 
ticipants in the undertaking can have the use of the new equipment in 
proper rotation, and in such order as will get the greatest amount of work 
done, with due regard to the needs of the poo er members. Lastly, proper 
provision for the care of the implements must be made. Such organisation 
is the special function of the I. A. O. S., and when we remember that small 
farmers constitute 85 per cent, of the total farming population of Ireland, the 
importance of the work above outlined will be readily understood. 

Always with a view to increasing production the Society has also done 
all in its powder during the period under consideration to make known to the 
farmers and to extend the system of “ continuous cropping ” or “ intensive 
tillage 1 ’. 

In its anxiety to do all wdthin its power in these directions, the Society was 
desirous that its organisers might work in collaboration with the experts of 
the Irish Department of Agriculture and with the Departmental Committee 
on Food Production in Ireland, and to this end it submitted definite pro- 
posals. The Report, how r ever, has to state that its efforts in this direction 
failed. 

Progress during the War . — The following figures show the relative 
positions of the societies affiliated to the I. A. O. S. in 1913 and 1914. 


Year 

N° of 
Societies. 

1 

1 Membership. 1 

Turn -over 

Average 
, turn-over 
per Society ' 

Average 
turn -over 
per member 



; 

£ 

! £ ; 

£ s. d. 

1913 

985 

; i° 4 > 7° 2 

3.333,189 

1 3,384 

31 17 O 

1914 

1.023 

j 106,212 

3,668,958 

! 3,586 . 

34 100 

Increase 

i 38 

1 

1 L 5 IO 

335,769 

; 202 

2 13 0 


1 1 L 


To the above total must be added the estimated turn-over of Socie- 
ties not making returns — 335 in number — which would be approximately 
£ 64,000. 
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We will now give a table showing the societies formed and dissolved 
during the 15 months from 1st January 1914 to 31st. March 1913. 


Description of Societv ! 

Total 

j Formed m 1914 

Dissolved in 1914 

Total 


at 31/12/13 

1 and to 31/3/15 

! 

and to 31/3/15 

at 31/3/15 

1 

t 

Creameries . . 

341 

i 

8 

350 

Auxiliaries (not separately registered) 

89 

6 

— 

95 

Agricultural ! 

193 

33 

4 

222 

Credit 

235 

! 2 

4 

U> 

OJ 

Poultry Keepers . . ... 

18 

1 

1 

18 

Industries 

18 

— 

2 

16 

Pig and Cattle 

52 

t 

2 

I 50 

Flax 

IO 

1 

— 

10 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

27 

I 

1 

: 27 

Federations ... 

2 

; — 

1 

! 

2 

Totals . . . 

985 

60 

22 

1 

1,023 


§ 2. The societies. 

Creameries . — The number of creameries on the I. A. O. S. register on the 
31st March 1915 was 350 against 341 on the 31st December, 1913, eight inef- 
fective societies having been removed from the list. 

The Report points out that bacteriological examination has disclosed 
the fact that complaints as to bad keeping quality in butter are almost 
always due to contamination, often unsuspected, in the water supply. To 
obviate this source of danger, many societies are being advised to sink 
Artesian wells, and wherever this has been done, under the supervision 
and advice of the I. A. 0 . S., the results have been almost invariably such 
as to amply justify any expenditure incurred. 

The problem of dealing with creamery washings and waste is still 
unsolved, but some hopeful and promising experiments are being carried 
out by a small body of private individuals entirely at their own risk and 
expense. It would seem that this would be a field in which State assistance 
would be justified. 

A very interesting development which has taken place recently is 
that of making butter from pasteurised cream which has not been ripened. 
It is claimed lor this butter that it will keep sweet and good much longer 
than butter from ripened cream, also that it has a much better body, while 
the produce, when modem churning plant is used, is equal if not superior 
to that of cream ripened and churned in the ordinary way. 
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The business of the creameries calls for much diligent research work in 
all its branches. No such work is being carried on in Ireland, and it seems 
hopeless to ask for it. This being so, it would seem that the co-operative 
creameries should themselves subscribe the necessary funds for equipping a 
suitable laboratory and placing it in charge of a properly qualified person. 

Winter dairying has made little advance and it need not be expected 
that it will until the members of dairy societies take up continuous cropping 
which appears to be the only economical way of producing milk in winter. 

Cow-testing is not being adopted systematically, neither is it being 
kept up where it has been started. On the other hand, the Report is able to 
state that the Butter Control Scheme is now beginning to work satis- 
factorily . 

Agricultural and Implement Societies. — On 31st March, 1915, 222 such 
societies were registered showing a net increase of 29 in fifteen months. More 
confidence is felt now about these societies than there has been ground to 
feel before. Agricultural societies now own threshing sets with steam and 
oil engines, motor tractors for haulage and tillage, grinding mills, reapers and 
binders, ploughs, harrows of various types, horse and hand spra3*ers, manure 
distributors, potato-diggers, weighing machines for pigs and cattle, etc. 
These activities are general, but most progress would appear to have been 
made in certain districts in Connaught and Munster, where the farmers 
seem to have realised more fully than elsewhere the advantage of possess- 
ing up-to-date machinery and the great economy effected by purchasing and 
owning it co-operatively. The agricultural societies are also gradually build- 
ing up a considerable trade in feeding stuffs. 

Bacon Curing Societies and the Meat Industry . — The magnificent 
results obtained by Danish co-operators along these lines point to pig breed- 
ing and bacon curing as one of the most profitable fields for co-operative en- 
terprise in agriculture. The bacon curing industry should always prosper as 
an auxiliary to the co-operative dairy, for there is no better food for pigs than 
skim milk and no better prices are procured than those paid for it by the 
societies. The bacon factory run in connection with the Achonry co-opera- 
tive creamery is an instance of the successful combination of these two in- 
dustries. It pays excellent prices to the feeders, supplies cheap and whole- 
some food, and furnishes an admirable use for the skim milk of the district. 
Moreover, the refrigerating plant owned by the creamery made further 
outlay in this direction unnecessary, so that the total outlay on building 
and equipment did not exceed £100. 

The Report notes that in Ireland the tendency now is to combine ba- 
con curing with other branches of the meat industry. On this head inter- 
est centres upon the efforts of the Wexford co-operative society, which hand- 
les cattle, sheep and pigs, and has been the means of placing its members 
in an absolutely independent position in regard to the sale of their fat stock. 
A by-products department has been organised and installed and out of 
the raw material, some of which would otherwise be waste, the society 
is producing fertilisers, refined beef suet, oleo oil, stearine, soap, etc. The 
guts are made into sausage casings for export, and other manufactures 
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of the Society include pork pies, brawn, polonies, puddings, sausages, 
tongues etc. etc. 

Credit Societies. — No important increase in the work of these societies 
can be chronicled during the year. Membership remains about the same. 
The total capital shows an increase of about £ 1000, the loans granted a 
decrease of £2,500 in amount and between 500 and 600 in number. This is 
due to the conditions arising from the war which have led the Department 
of Agriculture to withdraw their loans from all these societies and the Con- 
gested Districts Board to recall most of their loans also. In so far as the 
work done by these societies is sound and useful the capital should be found 
chiefly by the farmers themselves in the form of deposits. The figures avail- 
able for the Report show that movement has been in the right direction. 
About 60 per cent, of the total capital used by these societies in 1914 was 
furnished by deposits and 40 percent, by joint stock banks and the State. 
A few years ago the proportions were the reverse of this, forty per cent, for 
deposits, sixty for the loan capital. This fact may well be accepted as evi- 
dence that local confidence in the stability of these societies is growing. 

In many cases it is clear that the withdrawal of Government loans will 
be a blessing in disguise, evoking from the people a spirit of self-reliance and 
resulting in an increase of deposit capital. 

Many of the blemishes found in the working of the less satisfactory socie- 
ties continue. Some having no real life in themselves will almost inevitably 
cease with the repayment of the State loans. Their lesson to co-operators is 
that credit societies should not rely upon capital provided exclusively from 
public funds. On the other hand, the societies which were doing well 
before the war are now doing better. 

The Central Co-operative Credit Society is limiting its work mainly 
to that of an intermediary between societies with an excess of deposit 
capital and others which need more loan capital. I11 view of the with- 
drawal of State loans the policy of the movement in regard to this branch 
of co-operative work requires the fullest attention not only of the Central 
Co-operative Credit Society but of all co-operators, and the establishment 
of a Central Credit Bank will no doubt demand the attention] of the 
I. A. 0 . S. before long. 


§ 3 . The financial outlook. 

Under this heading the Report calls the attention of the organised farm- 
ers to their duty to contribute through their local societies to the Central 
Organisation. Under present circumstances it is proper that help from 
public sources should be limited to that required for organising the agricul- 
tural industry in fresh directions and for the further extension of the move- 
ment. Wherever co-operative societies have been firmly established, they 
should be self-supporting and should contribute adequately to the support 
of their Central Union. It is pointed out that farmers, almost alone of all 
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classes, are benefiting financially by the war, and the Irish farmers can if 
they will make the I. A. O. S. self-supporting. As was to be expected, 
contributions from private sources show a serious decline, and the contribu- 
tions of the societies, while they show an improvement as compared with 
the previous year, are not yet what they should be. The Report bluntly 
says " The movement must realise now r that if it wants a central body it 
must pay for it, for nobody else is going to find the money ”, 

The grant to the I. A. O. S. of nearly £ 5,000 from the Development 
Fund has been continued. 


§ 4. Insurance. 

The I. A. O, S. is also an active worker in the field of co-operative in- 
surance ; no progress, however, can be reported in the insurance of live-stock. 
Attention is called to the extreme importance of having all officers respon- 
sible for the money and property of their society bound by guarantee, the 
simplest plan being to have the risk covered by fidelity guarantee insurance, 
a branch of work in which the Co-operative Insurance Society specialises at 
favourable rates. This same society insures co-operative dairies and so forth 
against loss by fire. 

A new departure for the I. A. O. S. has been a scheme of war and marine 
risks insurance, which it has instituted with Messers Frank Gibson-Idoyd 
8 c C°, to cover the increasing risks arising out of the war to produce shipped 
by the co-operative societies. 65 societies had availed themselves of this 
insurance in September 1915, at which date the Report was drawn up. This 
scheme was only started in April 1915, that is to say subsequent to the pe- 
riod covered by the Report. The rate of insurance varied from month to 
month and in October 1915 had fallen to 7s. 6d. per £100 for combined 
war ’and] marine risks. 


§ 5. Auditing, 

The following is a summary of audits carried out by the I. A. O. S* 


staff during the year ended 31st December, 1914 : 

Creameries 97 

Agricultural Societies 78 

Credit Societies and Agricultural Banks .... 157 

Poultry Societies and Miscellaneous 14 


Total . . , 346 

The total number of audits in 1913 was 331. The earnings of the depart- 
ment in 1914 amounted to £ 1,017 as compared with £ 934 in 1913. Inspec- 
tions and instructions and statistical work are not charged for. 
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§ 6. Conclusion. 


That the growth of the business done by the co-operative societies since 
the commencement of the movement in 1889 shows constant and encou- 
raging progress is clearly shown by the following tables with which we 
will close this brief review of the work of the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society. 


Summary of Statistics, 1914. 



N° of Societies 

Member- 

ship 

Paid 

up share 
capital 

Loan 

capital 

Turnover 

Affiliation 

fees 

Subscrip- 

tions 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Dairv societies 

350 

47,086 

149,755 

133,210 

2,731,628 

829. S. 6 

746.10. 5 

Auxiliary societies .... 

95 

- 


— 


- 

— 

Agricultural societies . . . 

222 

21,155 

n ,343 

46,708 

197,146 

134- 8. 6 

83. 8.10 

Credit Societies 

233 

20,340 

- 

56,271 

52,926 

38. 6. 6 

50.16. 2 

Poultry Keepers' societies . 

18 

! 4,352 

1,642 

2 ,u 7 

65,487 

*3 

V* 

O 

O 

10. 0. 0 

Home industries societies . 

16 

910 

998 

1,682 

2,234 


— 

Miscellaneous (including ba- 
con cuiiug & bee-keepers) 

2/ 

9,880 

27,262 

16,665 

187,826 

21.17. 0 

5.10. 0 

Pig & cattle supply socie- 
ties . 

50 

1,818 

260 

— 


— 

— 

Flax societies 

10 

463 

705 

2,930 

2,328 

2. 1. 0 

4. 4. 0 

Federations 

2 

297 

10,148 

26,050 

429,383 

10. 0. 0 

— 


1,023 

106,301 

202,113 

285,633 

3,668,958 

1,063. i. 6 

900, 9. 5 
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Trade Turnover of the Societies since the Commencement of the Movement . 


Year 

Number 

of Societies 

Butter Sales 

Banks. | 

i 

Total loans 1 

1 

granted j 

General 

Turnover j 

Total 

Turnover 



£ 

& ! 

i 

£ 

£ 

1889 

I 

4.363 

1 

1 

— 

4.363 

1890 

1 1 

8,500 

1 

— 

8,500 

1S9I 

! 

50*382 

— j 

— 

50,382 

1892 

25 

98,969 

1 

— 

98,969 

1893 

30 

140,780 

— ! 

— 

140,780 

1894 

33 

151.852 

— 

— 

151,852 

1895 

76 

184,947 

— 

— 

184,947 

1896 

104 

377.695 

388 

57,822 

435,905 

1897 

148 

322,344 

475 

76,134 

398,953 

1898 

243 

401,771 

3,306 

270,346 

675,423 

1899 

424 

572,963 

5,550 

331,874 

910,387 

I900 

477 

703,826 

7,270 

327,781 

1,038,877 

IQOI 

564 

809,144 

i °,357 

363,079 

i,iS2,5Sg 

1902 

706 

885,892 

16,480! 

340,175 

1,242,547 

1903 

840 

964,066 

20,435 

406,546 

1,391,047 

1904 ; 

778 

1,089,620 

| 31,742 

410,958 

1 * 532,320 

T 9°5 

835 

1,195,486 

! 43 . 64 1 

238,411 

1 , 477*538 

1906 

873 

L 457 ,o 4 o 

50,264 

307*145 

1,814,449 

1907 

913 

L 574 »o 83 

53,112 

390,428 

2,017,623 

1908 

881 

1,666,596 

56,004 

529,780 

2,252,380 

1909 • 

835 

1 , 757,969 

57,640 

! 57 8 *86 0 

2 , 394»469 

1910 

880 

1,903,334 

55,855 

j 630,370 

2,589,559 

1911 

934 

1,908,314 

56,055 

702,114 

2,666,483 

1912 

947 

2,268,902 

58,244 

878,043 

3,205,189 

1913 • * * 

985 

2,323*441 

55,492 

54*256 

3 * 333 *i 8 o 

1914 

1,023 

2,502,545 

52,926 

1*113*487 

3,668,958 



25,324,824 

635,236 

8,907,609 

34,867,669 
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POPULAR COOPERATIVE CREDIT 

{Concluded). 


§ xi. The assets of the cooperative societies. 

The aggregate working capital of the cooperative societies, with the 
exception of a small portion appropriated to form a reserve fund, lies idle 
in the hands of the institution, as a necessary result of its mode of opera- 
tions, and serves exclusively for the granting of loans to the members. 
The amount of such loans grows year by year, pari passu with the in- 
crease of the working capital. Thus, loans had been granted by all the po- 
pular loan institutions together for the sum of 

107.700.000 roubles at the 1st January 1906 

524.700.000 )1 )) » » I9I3 

662.400.000 )) tt )) )) 1914 

In the course of 8 years the total of loans has increased more than six- 
fold, and the aggregate loan movement in the course of a year exceeds the 
total debts of the members at the end of the year hy the amount by which 
the assets and liabilities are balanced. 

^ The following table shows the increase in the total of credits opened 
during the three years 1912-1914 in the various popular loan institutions : 


Nature of Institution 

1 st January 1912 

1st January 1913 

| 1st January 1914 

Total 

of 

I opera- 
tions 

roubles 

i Total 
of 

loans 
granted 
to mem- 
| bers 

roubles 

% 

Total 

of 

opera- 
tions ! 

| roubles 

Total 

of 

loans 
granted 
to mem- 
bers 

roubles 

% 

| 

Total 

of 

opera- 

tions 

roubles 

i Total 

1 of 

1 loans 
granted 
to mem- 
bers 

roubles 

% 

Cooperative credit societies 

134,038.0 

1167392.0 

86.9 

213,4*1.7 

184,527.2 

86.5 

304 , 93**9 

263,167.2 

86.3 

roan and deposit funds 

209,402,0 

171,706.0 

82.0 

255 , 323.3 

212.750,0 

83.3! 

309 , 338,3 

254,703.9 

82.3 

Non-cooperative funds. 

87,191.0 

79 , 95 r.o 

92.7 

98,103.5 

90,013.9 

91.8 

— 


— 

Zemstvo funds : 

28,034.2 

21,571.0 

76.9 

45 * T 75,9 

37,7254 

82,9 

66,287.8 

54 , 789.1 

1 

82,2 
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The ratio between the credits allowed to members, and the total of loan 
operations fluctuated between 85 and 88.5 %. The number of members to 
whom loans were granted is 60 to 70 % of the total of members in the coo- 
perative credit societies and 83 to 89 % in the deposit and loan societies ; 
the latter have therefore a higher proportion of debtors, which is to be at- 
tributed partly to the ampler means at their disposal and partly also to the 
fact that they grant loans for longer terms. 

It is likewise observable, for the same period, that there is a growth 
in the number of loans granted to associations, and also in the number of 
cooperative societies opening credits to the latter. 

Thus in 1911 we have 39 cooperative credit societies supplying funds 
to 1388 associations. 

In 1912 we have 811 cooperative credit societies supplying funds to 
2718 associations. 

In 1912 we have 397 loan and deposit funds supplying financial 
accommodation to 1294 associations. 

The zemstvo funds would be well adapted for this class of operation, 

Passing on to deal with the average amount of the loans, it must be 
noted that it varies considerably in the Empire. Greatest in number are 
loans of 50 roubles, which form 64 % of the total in the Government of 
Poltava, and 87% in that of Riasan; the aggregate total formed by these 
loans however is not great. Loans of 100 roubles fluctuate between 13 and 
44 % of the total number of loans. 

Generally it is observed that the average amount of the loan is greater 
in the loan and deposit societies, where it reaches 145 roubles, than in the 
cooperative credit societies, where it does not exceed 56,6 roubles. 

The average of the debt contracted by the members of the former 
moreover is less than their share in the working capital ; the contrary is 
the case in the cooperative credit societies. 

This appears clearly from the following table : 



1911 

191a 


Average 

of 

debts 

Share 

of 

working 

capital 

Average 

of 

debts 

S 3 aare 

of 

working 
capital , 

Deposit and loan funds 

143.4 

148.2 

1 

148 

150 

Cooperative credit societies 

! 48 

t 

34 

41 

40 


In the northern regions (such as Olonets and Viatka), the industrial 
ones (such as Tver and Nijni-Novgorod) and the central ones (such as Vo- 
ronege and Tamboftj , which are generally poorer in working capital, the aver- 
age loan per member is lower ; it is higher on the other hand in the richer 
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regions, such as those of the south (Poltava and Bessarabia), the Northern 
Caucasus (Kuba and Stavropol), the Baltic and the kingdom of Poland. 

The loans are granted to the members exclusively for purposes of pro- 
duction, that is, in order to increase the productivity of their lands and to 
create new economic values (purchasing draught animals, seeds, etc.). 
With observance of these rules it is afterwards found easy to pay off the 
debt without hindrance to the proper operation of the farm. 

Unfortunately, however, it proves very difficult in practice to keep 
strictly to these rules always. It is in particular impossible, however de- 
sirable it might be, to satisfy oneself whether the loan has really been em- 
ployed for productive purposes as it was intended, where it is a question of 
a large society having more than 1000 members and covering several vil- 
lages, apart from the fact that it is not always easy to determine when the 
object is to be deemed productive or not. 

Nevertheless the cooperative societies always endeavour to eliminate 
these difficulties. Thus, in 1912, the loans for productive purposes formed 
87 or 88 % of the loans, while those for consumption did not exceed 11.6 % 
in the credit societies and 12.8 % in the deposit and loan societies. 

The loans are divided according to their purpose, thus : 


Purpose of use 

Deposit and loan 
societies 
% 

1 

Cooperative 
credit societies 

% 

Agriculture 

92.2 

76.8 

Domestic industries 

13.0 

5.3 

Trade 

M 3 

5.6 

Various agricultural purposes 

°'7 

0.7 

Consumption 

12.8 

n.6 


no 

100 


The average period of the loan in the credit societies is 10 months 
and in the deposit and loan societies 9 % months. The debt is usually paid 
off in proper time. The practice of proportioning the period to the amount 
of the loan is not very widely adopted as yet, either on grounds of con- 
venience or because this practice is not well known. 

Administrative methods prevail. The result is that the member does 
not enter into closer relations with his society ; he considers it only as his 
bank. Uoans repayable by instalments are but little practised as yet. 
The percentage of the loans unpaid at maturity did not, in 1912 in the cre- 
dit societies, amount to 3.3 %, and for the deposit and loan societies it fluc- 
tuates between 2.5 and 10 %. The percentage is determined not only 
by causes of a general character but principally by the result of the harvest, 
especially when the fluctuations are greatest. 
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The grant of the loan is made on the basis of the confidence enjoyed 
by the member (personal credit in the strict sense of the word) or on the 
guaiantee of other members or third persons (personal credit in the wider 
sense) . 

This form of guarantee applies to the cooperative societies to the ex- 
tent of 71 % and to the deposit and loan societies in 17 % of the cases. 
Advances for real property purposes on the security of movable property 
are relatively little in vogue, still the loans on this security attain 100 
million roubles. 

The most frequent article of pledge is the movables or personalty, chief 
among them being agricultural implements and cattle ; those however 
which are needed by the debtor are left in his custody. 

The pledge of crops is not much resorted to, being hindered by rural 
custom and the technical difficulties of the operation, particularly with 
cooperative societies, which usually do not have warehouses of their own. 
At the 1st January 1913 the State had granted 127 cooperative societies 
441,200 roubles for the construction of granaries, a poor sum indeed, but to 
be viewed as the first step in this direction. Much remains to be done in 
this department by the cooperative societies, but in any case this begin- 
ning promises much, if material aid and technical organisation on the part 
of the Government does not fail. Storehouses (elevators) for the keeping 
of grain now under construction by the Government represent another step 
forward in this direction (1). 


§ 12. Purchase and sale of agricultural produce 

THROUGH THE AGENCY OF THE SOCIETIES. 

The rate of interest on loans is generally very high ; for the credit so- 
cieties the average in 1910 was 13.3 %, and for the deposit and loan soci- 
eties 9 %, while for those in the Baltic provinces it was limited to 7 % %. 
From what was said in reference to the interest paid by credit institutions 
on their capital, it might justly have been inferred chat the interest was 
necessarily very high on their capital invested in loans. According to the 
annual accounts for the popular credit institutions for 1912, this interest, 
although high, should not be very onerous to the debtors, while it afforded 
the institutions the possibility of establishing their operations on stronger 
economic bases. 

We may now say a word likewise about loans in kind, which must be 
regarded as a modified form of loans in money. By them the society pro- 
vides its members not with money but with goods or products. 


(1) See in the International Review of Agricultural Economics , III, 1914, the article: 
u Loans granted by the Imperial Bank on the security of grain and the construction of 
cooperative store-houses for grain in Russia 
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The cooperative society, when it has a large number of goods at its 
disposal, enters (or to be more accurate, is enabled to enter) into direct re- 
lations with the producers, doing away with the middlemen, and is also in 
a better position to guarantee the quality of the goods (making the factory 
likewise a guarantor) and obtain them at very reasonable prices. 

All these advantages naturally go to benefit the members, quite apart 
from the consideration that the latter enter into much closer relations with 
the society, and the bond uniting all the members becomes much more 
powerful. 

This operation however requires on the part of the society a great deal 
of work, some experience in commercial matters, and a good knowledge 
of market conditions ; all of them qualities which unfortunately are very 
rarely met with among cooperatives societies. 

For these reasons the collective purchase and sale of agricultural pro- 
duce is but little practised as yet. According to law, the purchase and sale 
of agricultural produce must be exclusively for account of the members ; 
the society may only conduct these operations for its own account by 
using the special capital existing for that purpose, and not the other 
working capital. 

In practice the cooperative societies have pursued the three following 
courses (or rather endeavoured to pursue them) in their operations as 
middlemen : 

1) To buy for own or members’ account ; 

2) To buy on commission for firms or traders or the zemstvo ; 

3) To act for account of cooperative societies. 

1) The first form is still in its infancy. The peasant still feels no 
confidence that the products ordered by him from the society and furnished 
by the latter are really cheap and of better quality than those bought by 
him direct. To this difficulty is added that of selecting the right moment 
for ordering the goods. 

2) The deposit of goods with the cooperative societies for sale at the 
most opportune moment. This form of operation is no more developed 
than the preceding one. A single society does not have so much capital as 
to be able to establish direct relations with the big firms ; this could only 
be done by a union of societies. Unfortunately, however, these unions in 
Russia are few and far between (1) . The zemstvos , furthermore, which carry 
on many operations from this point of view, are not willing to hand over this 
class of operations to the cooperative societies, in order not to break the 
bond which unites them to the rural population. 

3) The amounts in hand, available for use, of the special capitals of the 
cooperative societies are limited by their smallness and the impossibility 
of increasing them to any notable extent by the profits as the law requires. 

In spite of all these difficulties it would appear that these operations 


(x) As to their organisation and activity see : “ The Federations of Cooperative Credit 
Societies in Russia in 1913 ”, Bulletin No. II, 1914. 
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as intermediaries between the member and the producer are likely to un- 
dergo further development. 

In the period 190 5-1 91 1 the cooperative societies expended in this 
class of operation : 



Year 

1 

j Suras intended for 

! the purchase of products 
j f or proceeds from the 
sale of products of members 
i (thousands of roubles'! 

1 

' Number of 

Goods bought and sold : 

(Thousands of roubles) 

; operations 



, Receipts j 

Expend! t. j 

1 

Balance 

Purchases 

Sales | 

Surplus | 


i( 

1905 . . . 

• ; II 3 - 7 i 

j 

125.5. 

2.5 

221.2 

120.6! 

1 

33 , 9 ! 

33 


| 1908 . . . 

. 1 200.8 j 

223.1 

93 -o 

748.8 

7I2.S! 

181.4' 

93 

fi 

1909 . . . 

• j 698.6; 

611.0 

102.0 

1.258,0 

1,137.8 

306.8 

124 

if 

f I9IO . . . 

• : 828.31 

850.9 

78.7 

1.985-5 

1,892.1; 

402.3 

240 

C 5 [ 

I 9 II . . . 

938.3 

853-5 

163.6 

2.843 1 

2,630.8; 

616.1; 

344 

1 i 

1905 . . . 

i 

• j 2 4 i- 4 ; 

232.5 

13.4 

244 4 

187.0; 

64.3 

84 

2j ' 

i 3908 . . . 

• 1 723.8; 

709.9 

39-4 

2,096.7 

1,016 6' 

5 1 55 

54s 

£35 

g g 

j I 9°9 • 

. i 1,260.4 ; 

1,229.8 

C/.O 

2.787.3 

2,654.6; 

644.2 

755 


j I9IO . . . 

• M 27 - 7 j 

1 , 359-2 

134-7 

, 4 , 616.0 

4 » I 5 2 - 4 j 

1,095.0'; 

1,094 

5 

1 1911 • ■ • 

2,189.9; 

2,101.9; 

227.3 

j 6,809.0 

5,914.1! 

2,003.9! 

1.698 


Hence at the 1st January 1911 there were already 1334 cooperative 
societies in operation in this department 'turning over a capital of 17 mil- 
lion roubles, or 1.6 % of the total capital of the cooperative societies; at 
the 1st January 1912 this number had risen to 2042 and the business turn- 
over to 24 millions. 

The credit societies are those which most readily engage in these opera- 
tions, especially in the south of the Empire, in the governments of Kherson, 
Kharkoff and so on. 

Among these middlemen operations there may also be enumerated the 
collective lettings of lands and purchase of small woods. The former are 
practised in several governments, particularly in the south, as for instance 
in those of Tauride, Kherson, and Bessarabia, apparently with good results 
as it diminishes the competition between the various tenants and elimi- 
nates the middlemen. 

The same may be said of other similar operations, which are however 
unimportant both in number and amount. 
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§ 13. Profits and tosses of the cooperative societies. 


We will now give a survey of the profits and losses of the cooperative 
societies. 

The total profits of the whole of the cooperative societies were in 1911: 


The credit societies 16,726,400 roubles 

The loan and deposit societies . . . 17,528,100 » 

The profits on loans were in the same year : 

Credit societies 15,306,300 roubles 

Toan and deposit societies .... 15,506,400 » 


The proportion of the profits to the aggregate of loans granted 
amounts : 


For credit societies to ....... 9.4 % 

For deposit and loan societies to . . 7.3 % 

The number of societies which closed the financial year with a profit is 
between 89 and 96 % of the total of these institutions. The amount of 
the net profits grows almost uninterruptedly, and varies per society and 
per member in the credit societies and deposit and loan societies according 
to the different nature of the working capitals and the manner in which 
the latter were formed. This appears clearly from the following table : 


Year 

Total 

number 

of 

Societies 

Number 

showing 

a 

profit 

Proportion 
between 
the first and 
the second 

% 

Total 
of profits 
thousands 
of roubles 

Average profits 

per society 
(roubles) 

per member 
(roubles) 

„ 2 [ 1905 • • • • 

877 

S31 

95 

2 » 3 I 4*5 

1,582 

3-43 

i|\ 1906 .... 

902 

CO 

m 

00 

91.2 

1,514.6 

1,840 

341 

1908 .... 

1,474 

1,369 

92.9 

2,264.5 

1,654 

3-49 

| s / 1910 • ■ • • 

2,134 

2,033 

95.3 

3 , 576.3 

1,759 

344 

Q S \ 1911 .... 

2,593 

3,492 

96.5 

4,920.8 ; 

2,033 

3.62 

/ 1905 .... 

536 

499 

93-1 

223.3 

448 

— 

.. a 1 1906 . . . . 

1,109 

1,099 

91.7 

573 '° ' 

521 

— 

Ijj \ 1908 ■ • • ' 

2,691 

' 2,392 

88.9 

1 

1,356.1 

566 

I.I8 

0 $ I igxo .... 

4,545 

4,294 

94-5 

3,285.6 

764 

1.44 

[ 1911 .... 

5,940 

5,718 

46.3 

3,821.4 

1,818 

173 
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The years 1910-1911 were prosperous for cooperative societies in 
general, because the net profits were : 

For the credit societies 500 roubles per society 

For the deposit and loan societies .... 1000 » » >. 


The maximum net profit earned by a society was 19,000 roubles (Go- 
vernment of Pcltava). 

The distribution of the profits is not left to the discretion of the admi- 
nistrative officers but is laid down by the bye-laws. 

In the credit societies 40 % of the net profits must be set aside to ac- 
count of initial capital, 20% (not less) to the reserve fund; in actual fact 
however the proportions are even higher. In 1910 the credit societies ap- 
propriated to initial capital, reserve fund and special capital 88.7 % of the 
profits, and the deposit and loan societies 59,6 %. 

The following table contains detailed particulars as to the division and 
use of the profits in 1911. 




Sums paid 


Sums allocated for m , , 

Total 

Institutions 1 

and figures 

To 

initial 

capital 

To 

reserve 

fund 

» 

To i R T- U ' > 

. neration 

special . to 
ca P ital js“s; 

Pur- 

poses 

ot 

common 

utility 

Culti- Unspe- Bonuses 

vation 1 Clfled i to net 

: purposes mem- 

purposes ; (1) bers j profits 

V 

.& tc ! 

■U ^ <u 

absolute figu- 
res ... 

2463,962 

1 

| 

1,380,476 1,321,324 

253*667 

32494 

l , 1 

26,954 342,785 — 5,821,36. 

Coopera 

credi 

soeieti 

) 

^ relative figu- 
res % . . 

: 42.3 

2 3-7 


44 

0 6 

i 

| 0 5 i 58! — ; 100 

*55 g-» 

absolute figu- 
l res ... . 

, 1,079,228 

< 503,875 

1,038,265 

403,836 

1 

85,698 

1 1 1 

; 1 i ! 

■ 33,508! 816,506, 889,8574,920,77 

O 

«1S 

J 

f relative figu- 
1 res % i . 

21.3 

j 

12.3 

21. 1 

i 

1 

! ** 

1 

1.7 

1 

1 ! ! f 

: 1 

| 0.7 1 16.6 j 18.1 ! IOO 

! 1 j 1 


(i) Partly carried forward to assets of 1912. 


As will be seen, in addition to the substantial sums allocated to the 
different classes of capital, the profits also served to pay very high dividends 
up to 18. 1 % on the members' contributions of the deposit and loan soci- 
eties. Very modest on the other hand are the amounts devoted to purposes 
of general utility or cultivation, i. e. barely i,i % for the cooperative credit 
societies and 2.4 % for the deposit and loan societies. Under these desig- 
nations very varied purposes are comprised, for instance, medical assistance, 
agricultural purposes, measures against fire, opening of post offices, schools, 
libraries, etc. 
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As regards the losses of the societies, it is sufficient to cast a glance at 
the following table in order to learn their amount and the number and per- 
centage of societies which sustained them in 1904-1911, with the average 
loss per society and per member : 




Total 

Number 

Proportion 

Total 

Average 



between 




Year 

of 

societies 

sustaining 
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the first 
and 
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of 
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( 
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37 

6.9 
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Deposit and loan so- ^ 
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79 j 

8.S 
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4*65 

deties 
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i 

1,474 

90 

6 1 

101,631 

1,129 

3-68 

i 

f 19m 

2,134 

90 

42 

291,220 

3,236 

11.39 

1 

* 1911 

2 593 

93 

3.6 

t 

154,337 

1,660 

5.13 


The falling off in the total losses begins with 1907 for the deposit and 
loan societies and 1909 for the credit societies, but they are never below 500 
roubles for each institution. To cover them the profits were used, but the 
credit societies had furthermore to make calls on members' contributions. 

The losses are furthermore only temporary, because as soon as a more 
expert administration is formed and a thorough revision of operations takes 
place a reduction in losses follows at an early date. These losses are chiefly 
due to want of good management and capable employees to supervise 
the operations of the society and devote themselves conscientiously to their 
work. 42.2 % of the losses sustained by the credit associations and 33.3 % 
of those of the deposit and loan societies must be put down to this cause ex- 
clusively. Full praise must therefore be given to the Government, which 
of late years had devoted special care and great energy to tbe supervision 
and inspection of popular credit institutions, making use of the body of 
inspectors created specially for this purpose. 

The managers of the societies, it is necessary 7 to note, find that adminis- 
trative supervision and surveillance over these bodies are excessive, and 
would prefer these tasks to be entrusted to the officers of the Federations 
of societies, being afraid otherwise that the fundamental principles of co- 
operation i. e. individual initiative and independence, may fail to obtain 
recognition. The action of the Government must certainly be approved in 
so far as it materially assists the societies, but this aid should be considered 
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as a banking and commercial operation purely and simply, and should have 
no other consequences. 

Furthermore, let the Government indeed send its inspectors, but as 
<f good friends and advisers, not as superiors (Nachalniki) The Govern- 
ment on its part believes itself to be quite within its rights in inspecting the 
societies, not only because it has granted them funds, but also, and in still 
greater degree, because it is a question of the savings of the poor people, 
the small peasants, and the welfare of the entire population. 

It will be seen that there are here two interwoven and partly opposed 
principles, so that the directing line in practice should certainly be their 
resultant. Otherwise conflicts would be inevitable, and those who attempt 
to sail between Scylla and Charybdis will risk running on the rocks. 


§ 14. Recapitulation and conclusion. 


Let us now throw a retrospective glance over the entire development 
of Russian cooperative societies. 

We see that at the outset, towards 1870, they spread rapidly, assisted 
by the sympathy of all social classes, but that afterwards, in the following 
decade, the movement slowed down and only resumed vigour towards the 
end of the century. From that time onwards they developed with surpris- 
ing rapidity, not only in number but also in quality . 

As their general characteristic it may be said that they successfully 
fulfil their useful work, which is always growing in extent and importance. 
The guiding principles in their credit operations show a wise direction and 
a capable adaptation to the manifold conditions of the vast Empire, where 
they devote themselves to the good of the people, doing silently and modestly 
the work of missionaries and helpers. 

It should be no ground for surprise however, in view of the vastness 
of the Empire, if there are still many things requiring correction and 
alteration. 

If, finally, every economic principle reduces itself to the obtaining of 
the greatest effect with the minimum effort, we may well say that popu- 
lar cooperative credit in Russia, with the scanty means at its disposal, 
has already obtained great results. There are now already in existence 
the conditions required for a prosperous development of cooperation in the 
Russian Empire. 
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Introduction. 


The first rural co-operative society was founded in Serbia in 1894. In 
addition to causes of a general character which retard the creation of rural 
societies as compared with urban ones (as, for instance, the lower average 
level of education, the want of capital, the scarcity of capable administrat- 
ive officers), the creation of rural co-operative societies in Serbia was like- 
wise held back by two special reasons deserving to be brought into pro- 
minence : 1) the prevalence, until the second half of the last century, of 
the primitive natural system of economic organisation of the countryside 
and 2} the identification of economic assets and possessions with the com- 
munity of the family. The families were often very numerous, at times 
numbering 50 and more persons. 
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It is at once evident that an environment of this kind was not the most 
adapted for the formation and operation of co-operative societies. Private 
production is found sufficient for the satisfaction of the farmer’s own needs 
and he can form no idea of the tribute he would have to pay to his suppliers 
in the event of his being compelled to buy the goods he requires on the 
market. Therefore he feels no necessity to seek relief by the creation of 
cooperative societies of consumers ; furthermore, under a natural system of 
agricultural economy and with extensive cultivation, the importance of 
capital is relatively inconsiderable, and consequently the need for creating 
co-operative credit societies is less felt. In the same way there is no strong 
incentive to the creation of co-operative societies for production and labour, 
the former already presupposing a condition of partial industrialisation of 
agriculture (co-operative wine manufacture and dairying) and the latter 
a large body of labourers without land. The creation of rural co-operative 
societies only became possible by the alteration of the economic environ- 
ment, due in turn to changes in the above system of family economy in 
the second half of the last century. 

In order to fulfil the many tasks incumbent upon ic, the new State 
was compelled to place a heavy burden of taxation on its subjects, and the 
latter being nine-tenths agriculturists, the returns of agriculture were the 
first to feel the weight of the financial measures. For the first time, there- 
fore, the farmers were under the necessity of producing and selling more 
than they had done till that time. To this is due the greater development 
in the relations between the countryside and cities, and the slow transition 
from the natural to the monetary economic system, and consequently 
the slow but sure breaking up of the family community. In the natural 
economic system the fundamental idea is that of the collective proper 1 3" 
of the family community, the several members only having the right of 
use and enjoyment. In the monetary system, the fundamental idea is 
that of individual property. This development is in turn accelerated by 
the growth of commercial relations between Serbia and other European 
countries, due in particular to the construction of the railway Vienna-Bel- 
grade-Kish-Sofia-Constantinople and Nish-Salonica, which at last brought 
Serbia into communication with Western Europe. 

The greater production which became necessary called for the invest- 
ment of larger capital in agriculture. In order to provide this under the 
most favourable terms to the farmers, the first rural co-operative societies 
were created. The latter were therefore, here as everywhere, co-operative 
credit societies ; and to-day the number of co-operative credit societies 
still far exceeds the number of all the other co-operative societies together. 

The co-operative credit societies are of two classes : 

I) Those societies which engage exclusively in credit operations ; 

II) The mixed cooperative credit societies which also undertake 
collective purchase of goods for their members or the sale of their members’ 
produce. 

The other co-operative societies (of consumers and producers) are 
exceedingly few. 
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§ i. Cooperative credit societies. 


Organisation . — All the co-operative credit societies in Serbia are 
of the Raiffeisen type. Their characteristics are as follows : 

(а) The members are jointly liable without any limitation towards 
third persons and each equally with the other among themselves. 

(б) The sphere of action is restricted and clearly defined, corres- 
ponding usually to a village or commune. 

(c) There is no society capital and the members do not pay or possess 
any obligatory contribution or share. Only in case of necessity are the 
members called upon to pay in the so-called “ compulsory savings deposits ” ; 
the general meeting of the members decides as to the necessity, the amount 
and the duration of these deposits, etc. ; the usual payment is 50 centimes 
or one franc per month. These deposits represent the debt of the co- 
operative society towards its members, to whom it allows interest at 4 to 
6 %. With regard to the repayment of the deposits the general meeting 
decides. If a member ceases of his own free will or by resolution of the 
board of directors to belong to the society, his deposit is immediately 
refunded to him. 

{if No dividend is distributed to the members, and all the net pro- 
fits are put into the reserve fund. The reserve fund is regarded as belong- 
ing to the co-operative society as a body corporate ; therefore in the case 
of dissolution of a society its reserve fund is not distributed among the 
members but deposited with the Central Co-operative Credit Society where 
it remains until the formation in the same district of a new cooperative 
society, which becomes ipso facto entitled to such reserve fund. 

(e) The loans are granted to the members only and for agricultural 
purposes alone, which must be declared in the application ; the actual use 
of the capital lent is verified by the society. 

Working capital — In addition to the compulsory savings deposits, 
which represent the principal sources of capital, and besides the reserve 
fund, the co-operative societies have the following means at their disposal : 

[а) Ordinary savings deposits : These deposits are optional and are 
accepted from members and non-members. The maximum and minimum 
amounts which may be deposited are fixed by law (1-2000 fr.) and the general 
meeting fixes the maximum amount of the aggregate deposits. The in- 
terest allowed is 4-6 % ; up to ten francs withdrawal is at sight, beyond ten 
francs notice varying from 15 days to 6 months is required. 

(б) “ Scholar” deposits, so termed not in reference to the age or 
status of the depositor, but in view of the amount of the deposit and the 
way in which it is made. These are likewise optional and are accepted 
from both members and non-members. 

The system in use is the English one, that is, by postage stamps. 
The minimum amount is 5 centimes and the maximum 2000 francs. The 
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interest allowed is 4-6 % ; withdrawal is at sight or subject to notice, 
according to the amount of the deposit. 

(c) Credits : under article 78 of the law passed in 1899, the credit 
societies can only contract loans from the Central Co-operative Credit 
Society. It is the general meeting which decides as to the need for the 
loan to be contracted and its amount. The maximum is however fixed 
by law. The interest paid by the co-operative credit societies on the 
capital advanced is 5 %. 

Giant of loans . — According to the provisions of article 62 of the law 
of 1899, the Co-operative credit societies can only grant loans to their 
own members and on the following conditions : 

(1) The existence of an adequate guarantee. This may be either 
personal (the borrower and two other members as sureties) for personal 
advances ; or in the shape of security (goods, stocks, articles of value). 
When delivering over the latter the borrower is bound to hand in a written 
declaration authorising the society to sell the things given as security if 
he should fail to meet his engagements towards the society. 

(2) The loans must be granted for productive purposes exclusively 
(except in bad harvest years) and the borrower is bound to specify in 
the application the purpose for which he requires the loan. The co- 
operative society exercises the necessary supervision to satisfy itself that the 
sums granted are really used in the manner stated. In case of infringement 
the society has the right to require immediate repayment of the capital- 
lent, and the power to expel the infringing member from the society. 

(3) Article 64 of the law of 1899 fix es the minimum and maximum 
amount of the loans as from 5 to 500 francs. By virtue however of article 
48 the general meeting is empowered to reduce the maximum amount to 
a lower figure. This has very often been done during the first years of 
operation. 

(4) The term for which the loans are granted ranges from a mini- 
mum of one month to a maximum of two years, loans at two years being 
much more usual than the others. By way of exception (bad harvest or 
harvest failure), the time of repayment may be extended for six months 
or a year. The repayment of long date loans is effected by quarterly instal- 
ments. 

The borrower has the power to refund the loan before the due date 
without previous notice, but cannot be compelled to repay in advance 
except in extraordinary cases, as for instance if he should make a different 
use from that declared in the application of the capital obtained ; if his 
material position should, for certain reasons, give rise to apprehension as to 
his ability to refund the sum obtained ; if there is a run on the society for 
withdrawal of the ordinary savings deposits ; and if the borrower should 
cease to be a member of the society. 

All the loans bear interest at 7 %. The following table shows the 
operations of the co-operative credit societies for the ten years 1902-1911 ; 
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Yeat 
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of 
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__ 
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1904 .... 

- 19 ° 
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I905 .... 
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831,983 
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1,192,834 
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190S .... 
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| 

1,406,561 
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369, 94 8 

1,969,448 

1910 .... 

1 616 

1 153,21/ 

1,530,303 

586,943 

432,353 

2,243,381 

I9XI . . . . 

j < 3 3 S 

| 179,016 

1,755,527 

718,713 

556,897 

1 

2,640,529 


Other operations [mixed co-operative societies ). — We have already 
pointed out that some cooperative credit societies likewise carry out 
functions proper to societies of consumers, as for instance the wholesale pur- 
chase of goods and retail sale to members. 

Such purchases as a rule are confined to articles indispensable for agri- 
cultural production (implements, seeds, working stock, etc.), the purchase 
of goods for consumption (salt, sugar, petroleum, etc.) being very rare. 
The sale to the members is at cost price, plus incidental expenses. The 
profit realised, if any, is not distributed but added to the reserve fund. 
The sale of goods for consumption is for cash only, but the other sale (im- 
plements, etc.) may also be on credit. There are very few co-operative 
credit societies who sell the agricultural produce of their members. Sta- 
tistical data relating to purchases and sales to members have up to now 
not been published, but such business is known to be done to a limited 
extent only. 

The co-operative credit societies in the territories occupied after the Balkan 
war. — Under Turkish rule no co-operative societies existed in these terri- 
tories. The commission appointed to enquire into the form of co-operative 
credit society most adapted for those countries proposed, after lengthy 
study, to establish co-operative credit societies there of a mixed type, that is, 
combining in some way the characteristics of the Raiffeisen and of the 
Schulze-Delitsch societies, on the basis of the following rules : 

(1) Limited liability? of members (from 5 to 10 times the amount of 
the shares held by each) ; 

(2) Obligation on the part of each member to hold at least one share 
(of 20 to 50 irancs) with right of payment by instalments (1 fr. per month) ; 

(3) Precise delimitation of the sphere of action (a village, a city, 
a commune) ; 
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(4) Distribution of profits : 20 % to the members in proportion to 
the share capital paid up ; 30 % to the debtor members in proportion to 
the interest paid ; 50 % to the reserve fund ; 

(5) Granting of loans for productive purposes exclusively, at short 
date (3 years maximum) and to allow of the purchase of late feudal estates ; 
grant of long-date mortgage loans (10 to 30 years). 


§ 2. Other descriptions of co-operative societies. 


Societies of consumers . — The consumers' societies are of two kinds : 
(a) Those buying and distributing to their members goods for con- 
sumption ; b) Those buying and hiring out to their members agricultural 
implements. 

(a) The first co-operative society of the former class was created in 
1903 ; there are now 42 of them, with 2480 members. All these societies 
are of the Rockdale type, the sale of the goods for consumption being 
limited to members exclusively. The latter are bound to pay for their 
shares, the amount of which is 12-25 francs each. In addition to this capi- 
tal the societies have credits with the Central Co-operative Society of which 
they make extensive use. As a rule these societies only sell articles of 
primary necessity (such as salt, sugar, rice, petroleum, matches, etc. etc.) 
and for cash alone, at cost price. 

Out of the net profits, 10 to 20 % is added to the reserve fund and 
the remainder distributed among the members in proportion to the pur- 
chases. The following table contains a few data as to the above co-operative 


societies : 

Number of societies 42 

» of members. . . . 2,480 

Shares paid up 48,254 

Value of goods distributed to members .... 1,306,600 fr. 

Reserve fund . . . 6,576 » 

Amount of net profits 5,800 » 


(b) The societies of the second type, 7. e, those purchasing and hir- 
ing out to their members agricultural implements, have for the most part 
been created on the initiative of the Central Cooperative Credit Society, 
which makes use of them in order to spread the use of machinery and up 
to date agricultural implements among the farmers. The societies of this 
type number 150 with a membership of about 7000. The latter are not 
required to pay for any share, but only for the hire of the implements. The 
rate of hire is fixed as so tq allow for forming a redemption and reserve fund. 
These co-operative societies, being without any capital of their own, are bound 
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to contract debts, but exclusively towards the Central Co-operative Credit 
Society, which supplies them on credit with the machinery and implements, 
debiting them with the corresponding value. The Central Cooperative 
Credit Society grants cash loans only when it does not possess implements 
and machinery. 

Societies of producers. — There are only two kinds of cooperative 
societies of producers : a) co-operative dairies, and b) co-operative wine 
makers. 

(a) The co-operative dairies numbered 12 at the end of 1909 with 
318 members. They are organised on the following principles : the num- 
berof members is rather limited ; members are compelled to purchase at 
least one share of 25 to 30 francs ; each member is bound to supply* the 
co-operative society with the milk which he does not need personally for 
direct consumption or for the manufacture of butter and cheese for his own use. 
The society undertakes not only the production but also the sale of the pro- 
ducts. The members receive a part of the value of the goods at the time of 
delivery to the society, and the rest is distributed to them at the close of the 
year. The capital necessary for starting, purchase of implements, etc., if it 
exceeds the capital paid up by the members, is taken on loan from the 
Central Co-operative Credit Society. The following table contains some 
particulars relating to the operation of the society dairies : 


Number of co-operative societies ... 12 

4 » » members 318 

Paid up capital 9,396 fr* 

Milk supplied by members 189,697 litres 

Milk sold by societies 60,070 » 

Cheese produced 36,090 kilogrammes 

Butter 3,138 » 

Amount of debt to Central co-operative 
credit society 16,800 francs. 


A rudimentary form of joint dairy is frequently met with in the North 
East part of Serbia. The farmers of a village collect all their cattle into one 
herd and put it out to pasture together. Each member is entitled to collect 
for his own profit the milk of the entire herd for a period determined on the 
basis of the number of cattle belonging to him. 

With regard to the co-operative wine-making societies, there are only 
three, one founded in 1907 and the other two shortly before the Balkan 
war ; the latter have remained almost entirely inactive. 

The co-operative wine-making society of Venciani, formed in 1907, 
numbers 26 members ; they are bound to acquire at least one share of 200 
francs, with the right of payment by instalments. The capital being 
insufficient to cover the starting expenses, the society was compiled to 
contract a loan from the Central Co-operative Credit Society at 4 %. The 
society undertakes the production of wine and its sale. The member when 
delivering the grape receives a payment on account and the balance is 
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paid to him after the sale. The position of this society at the end of 1908 
was as follows : 


dumber of members 26 

Paid up capital 9,933 fr* 

Grapes delivered . 240,000 kg. 

Value of landed property 16,656 fr. 

Value of implements 20,421 » 

Debt to the Central Co-operative Credit 

Society 44,841 » 


Mutual Aid Societies . — Societies of this kind are about 60 in number 
with 4000 members ; the latter have to pay a monthty contribution ranging 
from 10 to 20 centimes, by which they ensure to themselves medical assist- 
ance and medicine in case of illness, and a small bounty to their families 
in case of death. 

Cooperative labour societies . — Labour societies in the strict sense of 
the word do not exist in Serbia. There are indeed two forms of association 
of labour, one of which is becoming more and more restricted while the 
other approaches more and more to the pure type of cooperative labour 
society. 

The first is known under the name of “ Moba ” and consists in the 
mutual assistance rendered to each other by peasants when harvesting 
corn and plums, at vintage time and when hay -making. In the districts 
where small estates are the rule (districts of Pirot and Topliza) there are 
co-operative rentings of land. In this connection we must note that until 
some time back the society was responsible for the payment of the rent, 
while the members afterwards divided the land among them and each work- 
ed his own portion for his account. Latterly however the land rented is 
worked jointly and the crop distributed in proportion to the work performed. 
In 1909 the collective rentings were 10, with 63 hands. We may note here 
that as small and medium farms prevail in Serbia, these associations do 
not find an environment very much adapted to their development. 


§ 3. The CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETY. 

Organisation . — During the first years of their existence the credit 
societies did not produce the expected advantages in Serbia, owing to the 
scarcity of capital. The fanner being indeed unable, according to local 
law, to procure money on bills of exchange, the credit societies could not 
hand over a holding of bills to the banks as security; it was therefore difficult 
and often impossible for them to procure the necessary capital. With the 
object of increasing the capital available for farmers’ needs, it was decided 
in 1897 to create a Central Co-operative Credit Society which was actually 
formed in 1899. Two years before article 5 of the lottery law was modified. 
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and under this enactment 25 % of the net annual profits were, up to the 
amount of 2 million francs, assigned to the Central Co-operative Credit Soci- 
ety. The latter was inaugurated on the 16th December 1899. The Central 
Co-operative Credit Society is a co-operative society of the second 
degree, which was joined at first by the rural credit societies and afterwards 
by the societies of consumers and producers, etc. 

Each adhering co-operative society is bound to hold at least one share 
of 100 fr. Payment by annual instalments of 20 francs is allowed. The 
number of the shares held varies according to the amount of the reserve fund 
and of course according to the demand for credit. On the basis of article 
49 of the law on co-operative societies, a society cannot contract loans to an 
amount exceeding one thousand times the value of the shares held. The 
other provision contained in article 79 of the above law, by virtue of 
which each co-operative credit society is bound to invest one half of its 
reserve fund in shares of the Central Co-operative Credit Society, is to- 
day of no great importance, as the reserve fund up to now is of small 
amount. As against third party creditors of the Central Co-operative 
Society, the amount of the shares is considered as the capital of* the 
society, thus forming a clear and safe guarantee. In the relations between 
the societies and the Central Society the amount of the shares is regarded 
as capital belonging to the members deposited as savings with the Central 
Co-operative Credit Society; the latter indeed allows interest at 3-4 %, but 
the deposits cannot be withdrawn unless a society ceases to form part of 
the Central Society. 

Working Capital. — In addition to the shares, the Central Co-opera- 
tive Credit Society has the following capital : 

(a) Savings deposits : these are accepted both from members and 
non-members. The minimum amount is one franc. The maximum is 
fixed every year by the General Meeting. The interest allowed is 4 %. 

(b) Reserve fund: Dike the credit societies, the Central Co-operative 
Credit Society distributes no dividends to the members, and all the profits 
are put into the reserve fund (article 55). To the reserve fund likewise 
are appropriated all legacies, gifts etc., although they are entered separately. 
The reserve fund is the only capital which can in every respect be regarded 
as belonging to the Central Co-operative Credit Society. Therefore, when 
the Society is dissolved, the reserve fund is not divided among the mem- 
bers, but is deposited with the General Union of Co-operative Societies until 
another Central co-operative credit Society is formed (art. 55). 

(c) Government subsidy : We have already stated that under the 
provisions of the law of 1879, 25 % of the net profits of the lottery are al- 
located to the Central Co-operative Credit Society. The fiscal law of 1900 
enacted that there should be added to this sum every year the amount of 
50,000 fr. up to a maximum of 2 million francs. Although this amount was 
reached by the payment in 1913, nevertheless the subsidy of 50,000 fr. was 
likewise allowed in the 1914 budget. As against third parties the subsidies 
are considered as capital belonging to the Central Cooperative Credit Society. 
From the legal point of view, however, they can only be regarded as loans 
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granted by the State to the latter society. The State could not demand 
repayment of the subsidies except in case of dissolution of the Central Co- 
operative Credit Society. The latter Society is furthermore able to procure 
other resources by contracting loans from credit institutions, which loans 
would be guaranteed both by the capital of the Central Co-operative Society 
itself, consisting as stated of the reserve fund and of the capital paid up by 
the members (shares), and the Government subsidy. The total amount of 
these capitals is about 2,300,000 francs. Article 13 of the law 7 further 
provides that the co-operative societies which are affiliated to the Central 
Co-operative Society are liable for the obligations of the latter to an amount 
equal to 100 times the value of the shares held. The Central Co-operative 
Credit Society has, up to the present, however, not contracted any loan with 
credit institutions, because (apart from the fact that the rate of interest 
to be paid would not be less than 5 or 6 %) the Society does not feel any 
need for it, as it can employ the capital at its disposal by depositing it as 
savings with other banks : thus in 1913 the Central Co-operative Credit So- 
ciety invested as savings 989,499 francs. 

Grant of Loans. — The Central Co-operative Credit Society oidy grants 
loans to affiliated societies. In contrast however to those co-operative 
credit societies which grant loans for exclusively productive purposes, 
the Central Co-operative Credit Society also grants them for purposes of 
consumption and maintenance. The General Meeting fixes the amount of 
the credit to be allowed to each society according to the following general 
principles : 

(1) No co-operative society can enjoy a credit exceeding ten times 
the value of the shares held. 

(2) The limited liability co-operative societies cannot enjoy a credit 
exceeding % of the value of the landed property of the members. 

(3) The limited liability co-operative societies cannot enjoy a credit 
exceeding one-half of their capital. 

The law does not fix the period of the loans a priori ; in practice they 
are granted for longer or shorter terms according to the operations of each 
member. The most usual term is two years. The Central Co-operative 
Credit Society is likewise authorised to demand repayment before maturity 
in the following cases : 

(a) if the borrower uses the capital in a way different from that 
declared in the application, 

(b) if the borrower suspends operations for a period exceeding two 
months, 

(c) if the borrower ceases to form part of the Central Co-operative 
Credit Society, 

(d) if the financial position of the individual members of the co-ope- 
rative credit societies becomes precarious, 

(e) if the savings deposits in the Central Co-operative Credit Society 
are withdrawn to a considerable extent. 

The co-operative societies of producers (dairies and wine-makers) allow 
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the Central Co-operative Credit Society interest at 3 and 4 %, the others 
interest at 5 %. 

In addition to granting loans, the Central Co-operative Credit Society 
purchases various goods and resells them to the affiliated societies, also 
undertaking the sale of the latter’s products. The following table contains 
some particulars as to the operation of the Central Co-operative Credit 
Society : 



Number ’ Number 

Amount ! 

Reserve 

Savings 

deposits 

Amount 
of the 

reserve fund 


Year 

of 

members 

of 

shares 

of 1 

shares 

fund 

with 

the 

c. c. c. s. 

of dissolved 
societies 
deposited 
with 

the C. C. C. S. 

Loans 

1903 

263 

522 

1 

4°, 554 | 

4,228 

513 

2,884 

199,179 

1904. . . 

315 

622 , 

52,333 1 

5,201 

237 

4,481 

306,350 

1905 

413 

94I 

70,353 1 

6,412 

685 

5,287 

462,824 

1906 

484 

I, III 1 

85,163 

7,766 

6,793 ! 

9,115 

475,358 

1907 

548 

1,275 

103,916 

10,155 

15,513 

10,571 

540,203 

190S 

572 , 

00 

0 

-h 

hT 

127,825 j 

11,946 

| 9,084 

! 13,416 

I 629,805 

1909 

60s ; 

i,549 ■ 

150,829 j 

15,137 

20,095 

I 13,509 

547*673 

1910 

643 ! 

1,744 | 

174,751 j 

14,482 

20,785 

; 13,403 

946,952 

IQII 

651 

2,072 

196,277 | 

36,132 

! 33,706 

1 16,379 

902,731 

1912 

66S ! 

2,600 j 

231,423 j 

62,155 

41,014 

! 17,782 

1,296,908 

1913 

f 1 

1 

246,712 

312,842 

38,325 

18,866 

1,352,109 


From the 1st July 1912 to the 30th June 1913 : 


Government subsidies 2,060,221 fr. 

Cash 16,904.71 ,, 

Deposits with other Institutions 989,499.30 ,, 

Amount of sales to members 200,858 „ 

Amount of sale of members' products *,540 „ 

Value of implements 77427*75 

Value of landed property 71,138.15 ,, 


§ 4. The general union of co-operative societies. 

Alongside the Central Co-operative Credit Society formed as a co-ope- 
rative society in the second degree for financing the local societies, there also 
exists the so-called General Union of Co-operative Societies, created in order 
to safeguard the interests of members and farmers. All the local societies 
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and the Central Co-operative Credit Society itself must form part of the 
General Union. The objects proposed by the latter are the following : 

(1) To keep observation over the working of the Central Co-operative 
Credit Society and the other societies ; 

(2) To afford them aid and advice ; 

(3) To safeguard the interest of the members in particular and of 
agriculture in general ; 

(4) To promote the creation of new co-operative societies. 

The General Union supervises the management of the co-operative 
societies, often sending its own inspectors to hold enquiries ; it published 
a fortnightly review (“ Rural Cooperation ”) and monographs on agri- 
cultural subjects. It has also organised courses of instructions in co-ope- 
ration ”, and, in 1908, a co-operative school for the purpose of imparting 
to farmers the necessarj^ elements of account keeping and the technical and 
administrative principles of co-operation. 

The funds needed for the action of the General Union are made up by 
the compulsory payment by the members of a sum equal to 10 ° 0 of their 
net profits. 


§ 5. Concession. 

In order to appreciate at their just value the action and results ob- 
tained by co-operative societies in Serbia, it is necessary likewise to take 
into account the observations contained in the reports of the enquiries made 
on behalf of the Central Co-operative Credit Society and the General Union. 
From these reports it appears that : 

The action of the rural co-operative societies has been exceedingly 
useful to the development of agriculture ; the co-operative credit societies 
have granted loans on fair conditions ; the consumers* societies have distri- 
buted to their members goods of excellent quality at relatively low prices, 
while their competition has likewise caused a reduction in the selling prices ; 
the societies of producers have created single standard types of goods. 

The enquiries however also brought to light the fact that the creation 
of new co-operative societies still encounters great difficulties (especially 
through the scarcity of capital), and that the working of the credit societies 
is also hindered : x) by the too short period for which the loans are granted ; 
2) by the insufficiency of the maximum amount allowed for each loan. 
All the working capital of the co-operative credit societies does not exceed 
4,573,786 fr., out of which 2,474,240 is formed by the compulsory savings 
deposits of the members and 2,099,546 by the working capital of the Cen- 
tral Co-operative Credit Society. From this total of 4,573*786 fr. however 
there must be deducted the sum granted on loan by the Central Co-operative 
Credit Society to the other co-operative societies, and that portion of the 
compulsory savings deposits which is effected with money lent by the 
co-operative societies to their own members. The remaining capital is not 
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sufficient to meet the needs of credit in a country where 83 % of the popu- 
lation consists of agriculturists, particularly as the total of the mortgage 
loans granted throughout the country by the “ Uprava Fondava ” 
(National Mortgage Bank) does not exceed 6 or 7 million francs. This state 
of things makes the enactment prohibiting co-operative credit societies from 
contracting loans elsewhere than from the Central Co-operative Credit 
Society appear somewhat questionable ; the principle which inspired 
these enactments was the idea of preventing the societies from paying excess- 
ive interest on loans secured by them ; the enactment however is not supple- 
mented by the other exceedingly necessary one directing the agriculturist 
as to the source from which he may obtain the necessary means. Without 
this indeed, when the farmer is unable to obtain further loans from the 
Co-operative Credit Society, he will apply directly to some institution and 
will certainly be compelled to pay an interest higher than he would have 
had to pay if he had secured the loan from or through the society. 

Without going into the question of the manner in which the co-opera- 
tive credit societies might increase their working capital, we may note that 
the interest at 9-1 1 % (which would be that paid by the farmers on loans 
contracted with a credit institution through the agency of the co-operative 
societies) would not be insupportable if the sums obtained were rationally 
employed. A rational agricultural investment in Serbia may yield 15 % 
and sometimes 20% net. 

Furthermore the period of two years fixed by the co-operative credit 
societies is only sufficient for the purchase of seeds and the payment of 
wages, while for the purchase of cattle and for improvements the loans 
should be granted for longer periods. 

The same must be said of the provision limiting to 500 fr. the maximum 
amount of the loans to be granted to the farmers ; this sum is too small. 
The creation of societies of producers is also hindered by the fact, in addition 
to the scarcity of capital, that the farmers live too far away from each other 
in the country, and also the fact that a single and standard type of the 
various products is wanting. 

There are no co-operative insurance societies in Serbia, nor is it likely 
that theyjwill speedily be formed on private initiative. The State should, 
at least at the outset, take the place of the private insurers. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


i. THE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS OF EIVESTOCK-BREEDERS IN THE WEST 
OF CANADA. — “The Agricultural Gazette of Canada”, published by the Department 
of Agriculture of Canada, Issue? for December 1914, February and December 1915 and 
April 1916. 

Of late years there have been numerous endeavours to organise 
cooperative livestock-breeding associations in the West of Canada, and these 
efforts have been crowned with success. 

The first step in this direction was taken at Lethbridge (Alberta) 
in the spring of 1904, and since then, cooperative societies having for their 
object the promoting of livestock-breeding and sales have been formed in 
various parts of the western provinces, especially at Calgan^, and likewise 
in Alberta, at Canora and at Elfros in Saskatchewan. 

At Lethbridge , on the initiative of the local Boaid o f Trade, instead of 
forming a share company, it was thought more advisable to obtain the per- 
sonal guarantee of sixty well-to-do inhabitants of the locality ; the guarantee 
of each of them is limited to Si 50, and the total guarantee to §9000. The 
guarantors have delegated to four directors the task of conducting the oper- 
ations on their behalf. To form the working capital, the society adds 5 % 
on to the purchase price of the livestock which it afterwards re-sells to its' 
members. It also benefits by the difference between the rate of interest on 
the promissory notes handed it by its members on delivery of the animals 
(8 %) and the interest required by the Bank where these instruments are di- 
scounted (7%), 

A few precise particulars can be given about the operation of this 
society. When making out his application for the purchase of stock, the 
farmer must furnish a statement of his business, and also good references. 
If the directors find the application justified, a loan of a maximum of $400 
is granted him, and the society provides a lien, in favour of the guarantors, 
on the livestock purchased with the amount of the loan and the products 
from the said livestock. The promissory notes intended to ensure 
payment of the loan have maturities varying from six months to two years. 
The brand of the guarantors is branded on the livestock so supplied and 
the animals are periodically inspected by the directors. 
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At the end of 1915, 22 loans had been granted by the society, 2 of which 
had already been fully repaid ; the livestock bought comprised 78 head 
of cattle and 9 pigs. The total of loans effected amounted to $6,342.21 
of which $1,834.66 had been repaid 

The Calgary Association which was formed by the citizens of that town 
has succeeded in arousing the utmost interest in the farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood. Its object is to facilitate the development of breeding and of 
the dairy industry in Alberta ; to this end it assists farmers in buying 
livestock either by allowing them credit direct, or by guaranteeing the cre- 
dit secured by them in some other w r ay. Furthermore, it engages in the 
purchase and sale of animals alive or dead, and also their products. 

The capital of the society amounts to 823,000 in 250 shares of Sioo. 

'The Co-operative Association of Stock-Breeders of Elfros has an 
authorised capital of $40,000 divided into 400 shares of $100. Its object 
is to encourage mixed cultivation throughout the territory where it can 
make its action felt : (a) by purchasing livestock in large or small quantities 
and re-selling same to its members at a reasonable profit not exceeding 
5% of the actual price of the animals, this profit benefiting the funds of the 
society ; (b) by selling or assisting in the sale of the animals of its sharehold- 
ers. The method adopted by the association in its operations is as follows. If 
a shareholder wishes to buy one or more head of livestock, he makes appli- 
cation to the society, furnishing the necessary details and specifying in parti- 
cular the price he is prepared to pay. The association procures the animals 
demanded, paying for same by means of an advance of funds granted by 
a bank (Canadian Bank of Commerce) giving as security to the latter a suffi- 
cient part of the still unpaid share capital to cover the sum borrowed. The 
members on their part hand the society, on delivery of the stock, a promissory 
note to the order of the Bank ; this note is endorsed in guarantee by the 
society, which as security takes a lien in its favour on the animals sold. 
Thanks to this method of procedure, the association can grant a credit of 
1, 2 and even 3 years to the farmers for payment for the stock it obtains 
for them. In this way the farmer can, with the profit he makes on the ani- 
mal or animals bought, pay their purchase price without resorting to addi- 
tional burdensome loans to pay off the amount. 

At the end of 1915, the subscribed capital amounted to $11,000 and 
the number of members to 58. From its entry on operations (1914) to 
the 31st December 1915 the society bought 4 bulls, 23 calves, 52 steers, 15 
cows and 9^ mares, being 188 head of stock. These figures however do 
not reproduce the actual demand, which was much more considerable (being 
one hundred animals higher in the spring of 1915). The high market pri- 
ces however and the insufficient supply of forage brought down the oper- 
ations to the above named figures. 

On the 1st January 1915 the debt outstanding from the association 
of stock-breeders of Elfros to the bank supplying it with funds amounted 
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to 85,883. The total of advances made by that bank from the outset was 
at the same date 87,927 of which 82. 044 had been repaid on maturity . 

The natural increase in livestock sold to its members by the association 
having been 56 heads, it follows that the numerical strength of the herds 
possessed by the farmers in this districts rose by 244 head. Such is the 
direct result of the activity of the society. Indirectly, however, the exam- 
ple given has prompted other farmers to concern themselves more with 
stock-breeding and thus to derive a better profit from their farms. Never- 
theless, in order that the assciation may give all the results it is capable of 
furnishing, it will have to find a means to obtain long-date loans direct, its 
resources at present being too limited. 

The Canora Caitle-heeder* Society was also founded in the spring of 1914 
with a capital of §25,000 in shares of 8100, the major part of which were sub- 
scribed by the farmers who, thanks to that society, were able to obtain stock 
of pure breed at the best price. As soon as the demands of members allow 
of a consignment of a complete truck, the agents of the Association buy the 
required animals. On delivery, the Canadian Bank of Commerce advances 
the money direct to the buyers against a promissory note endorsed by the 
association, which covers itself in turn by a lien on the stock. Twenty 
sows were sold in this way in the first year, and in the following year the 
natural increase in the number of these animals amounted to more than 
300 head. 


2, THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1915.— “The Public Service Monthly 
published by the Department of Agriculture with the authorisation of the Government 
of Saskatchewan. Vol, IV, No. 9. Regina, April 1916. 


The Dairy Industry Section of the Provincial Department of Agricul- 
ture has drawn up interesting statistics on the production of butter in Sas- 
katchewan in 1915* According to these figures, 23 establishments sup- 
plied to the markets more than a million dollars" worth of butter and 
other dairy products. The quantity of butter manufactured rose indeed to 
3,831,000 pounds, representing a value of §1,059,443. To this sum must 
be added the value of the milk, cream, frozen cream and whey totalling 
8379 ^ 53 - 

These particulars do not indeed correspond to the total production of 
the dairy industry of this province: they suffice nevertheless to give a 
fairly accurate idea of the economic importance of this industry. 

Of the 23 establishments mentioned above, 15 are cooperative soci- 
eties, and consequently are placed under the direct supervision of the State. 
The system of these cooperative dairies, the number of which steadily in- 
creases, though confined to meeting the increased demand for dairy products, 
has undergone some modifications by reason of this development, and an 
ever greater tendency is found to centralise production in large establish 
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ments, in order to diminish the costs of working and obtain butter of a 
standard quality, thereby greatly facilitating the sale. For the rest, a similar 
process is recorded in the province of Quebec, where the Government ins- 
pectors are endeavouring to reduce the number of small butter and cheese 
dairies by combining them in groups of tw r o or three. 

The butter of the Government dairies of Saskatchewan has found a 
particularly advantageous market in British Columbia, where it has sup- 
planted to a great extent the New 7 Zealand butter. The demand has even 
been much greater than the supply, and it is estimated that if the produc- 
tion had been doubled it would have found purchasers in this province. 
The home consumption of Saskatchewan has also considerably increased ; 
therefore the sale in other provinces has necessarily been limited to some 
extent. 

We may add that, owing to the development undergone by the dairy 
industry, not only has there been a great increase in cattle numerically, 
but the quality of the animals has also largely improved, thanks to the im- 
portation of milch cows of good breed. 


3. COOPERATION IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC —Report of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture of the Province of Quebec, 1913. Printing office E. E. Cinq-Mars, Quebec, 1916. 

During the year 1915, 35 new co-operative societies were organised in 
the province of Quebec. 

Therefore in that province, at the 31st December 1915, there were 148 
co-operative societies, that is to say one to each 13,545 inhabitants, while 
Switzerland and Denmark, the most advanced countries in the matter of 
co-operation, counted one co-operative society per 500 and 600 inhabitants 
respectively, and England one per 1100 inhabitants. 

Nevertheless, the movement of co-operative organisation is making 
rapid progress in Canada, and one is justified in thinking that the excel- 
lent results obtained by the majority of the societies already formed will 
render the multiplication of co-operative societies more rapid still in the 
future. 

Among the most prosperous, mention should be made of the co-opera- 
tive agricultural Society of cheesemakers of Quebec, and the co-opera- 
tive agricultural society of the valley of Yamaska. The former, the work 
of which we shall examine in detail in a special article, was founded in April 
1910, the latter in May 1911. The last-named has its principal centre at 
St. Cesaire, in the county of Rouville, and operates in the region of which 
it bears the name. It numbers 350 members, for the most part tobacco 
planters. Its subscribed capital is § 37,000 of which $36,400 have been paid 
up. Its turnover amounted at the 31st December 1914 to $104,000, and 
during the last three years it realised a total net profit of $44,395.14 which 
enabled it to pay to its members an annual dividend of 6 %, while form- 
ing a reserve fund of §61,195.59. 
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At Princeville, county of Athabasca and Mont Laurier, county of 
Isabelle, the bases were recently laid of a few societies which will deal spe- 
cially with the trade in smoked meat. In the former locality a capital of 
more than $30,000 was subscribed within a very short time, and a modern 
abattoir was built which began operations at the commencement of 1916. 
At Mont Laurier, $17,150 were subscribed by 224 shareholders and it is 
likewise proposed to build a cooperative abattoir. 


UNITED STATES. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF PLUM AND APRICOT GROWERS IN CALIFORNIA. — " Cali- 
fornia Fruit News , ” Vol. 53, No, 1449 and 1450, San Francisco, April 15 and 
April 22 , 1916. 


Taking example by raisin and peach growers, the plum and apricot 
growers in California have realised the necessity of combining in order to en- 
sure disposal of their fruit at a sufficiently paying price. 

On the proposal of the director of markets in that State, Californian 
plum and apricot growers foregathered on the 14th April last. The meet- 
ing decided to organise an association with the assistance of the Growers' 
Enquiry Office at San Jose, and with the encouragement of the director 
of markets, who secured the approval of the meeting for the bases of work- 
ing and the programme of the society. The proposed organisation is 
similar to the California Associated Raisin Company (1) and the California 
Peach Growers' Association, also in process of formation. The following 
are the principal features : 

The capital of the association to be $ 2,500,000. The amount of share 
capital to be subscribed by each grower will be proportional to the number 
of acres cultivated by him under plums and apricots. Out of the above sum 
$ 750.000 must be paid up in cash at the 1st March 1917, and the lands of 
the subscribers must represent at least 75 % of the area under the like cul- 
tivation in California. The members undertake to deliver their crop to 
the Association for 3 years (1917, 1918 and 1919). To provide for the poss- 
ibility of the subscriptions coming in very fast, so that operations could 
be begun this year, the Association will, up to the 1st August, have a pre- 
ferential right to the 1916 crop. 

The territory of the State will be divided into 7 districts ; 6 of them 
will appoint 2 representatives each, and the other {which is the Santa Clara 
valley) will appoint 12. Another representative will be appointed by the 
director of markets, with the approval of the governor. These 25 delegates, 
who will remain in office for seven years, form the directing board. 

(i) See International Review of Agricultural Economics, Nos. 1 and 4, January and 
April 1915. 
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The capital subscribed may be paid as to 50 % in cash and the balance 
by note of hand. The purchase contracts ensure the grower getting a 
minimum price both for plums and apricots. When the crop is delivered 
the Association will pay over to the vendor a part of the amount due to him. 
The difference between the actual selling price less % % managing expenses, 
and the minimum price, will be paid over to the members at the end of the 
financial year. 

If a grower does not deliver his fruits to the Association agreeably to his 
undertaking, he will have to pay the latter an indemnity of 2 cents per pound 
of fruit thus sold. 

The share capital paid up shall carry interest, and will be utilised 
as far as possible for making advances to the growlers in order to promote 
cultivation work and harvesting. 

Finally, the Association reserves the right to cancel contracts of purchase 
in case of alteration of the United States customs tariff for plums and apri- 
cots, if such alteration makes it impossible for the Society to continue guar- 
anteeing the established minimum price to growers. 

The spirit of association is evidently making remarkable progress in 
California, as other organisations, such as the California Cured Fruit Ex- 
change, the Farmers’ Union and the Associated Raisin Company have placed 
part of their plant and their packing and selling department at the dispos- 
al of the newly organised Society. 

The association of Plum and Apricot Growlers is under government 
control. The representative of the State on the board of directors will 
fulfil a function similar to that of the Government inspector in State Banks ; 
he will have to supply the director of markets with a copy of the minutes 
of the board meetings, and bring under his notice any deficiencies in the 
operation of the society. If the facts brought to his notice seem to him se- 
rious the director of markets has power to open an enquiry, and publish 
the result if necessary in order to enlighten the shareholders on the conduct 
of the business of their Jlssociation. 


FRANCE. 

THU CENTRA!, ASSOCIATION OF COOPERATIVE DAIRIES OF CHARENTE AND 
POITOU IN 1915. — L'lndustne du beurre, issue of the 30 April 1916. 


The output of dairy products of the associaton was as follows in 1915 : 
The number of cows was 192,966, the quantity of milk 285,535,288 litres 
and the butter produced 12,903,630 kilograms. Compared with the figures 
for 1913, there is observable a diminution of 7.3 % as to the cows, 14. 1 % 
in the milk and 16.7 in the butter. The yield w^ent up from 21.26 to an aver- 
age of 22.12. With regard to the net price per kilogram of butter, it rose 
from 2 fr. 97 to 3 fr. 66. The total receipts, reckoning 2 fr. 50 per hectolitre 
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for the skim milk, make the figure of 53,092,931 fr. 31. The yield per cow 
was 1,479 ^- tres °f milk and 67 kilograms of butter. 

The general expenses, as compared with the total receipts show 
the proportion of 12 % and 2 fr. 23 per hectolitre, whilst in 1913 they 
represented 11.2 % of the receipts and 1 fr. 71 per hectolitre of milk. This 
therefore is an increase of 0 fr. 52 per hectolitre. On butter, the rise per 
kilogram was 0 fr. 69, corresponding to more than 3 centimes per litre of 
milk, as the average of the year. 


SWITZERLAND. 

SWISS CENTRAL FEDERATION OF MH,K PRODUCERS. — Schwdzerisches Zentralblatt 
fur Milcbwirtschaft, Brugg, 23 December 1915, No. 51. 

The Swiss Central Federation of Milk Producers (Zentralverband 
schweizerischer Milchproduzenten ) is made up for the working year 1915- 
1916 of the following organisations : 

A. German Switzerland : 

1) Federation of co-operative dairies and cheese-makers of Berne 
(Verband berniscker Kdserei- und Milchgenossenschaften). 

2) Federation of co-operative dairies and cheese-makers of North 
Eastern Switzerland (Verband nordostschweiz. Kdserei - und Milchgenos- 
senschaften). 

3) Federation of co-operative dairies and cheese-makers of North 
Western Switzerland ( Verband nordwestschweiz. Kdserei - und Milchgenos- 
senschaften). 

4) Federation of co-operative dairies and cheese-makers of Aargau 
(Verband aargauischer Kdserei - und Milchgenossenschaften). 

5) Federation of co-operative dairies and cheese-makers of Thurgau 
(Verband thurgauischer Kdserei - und Milchgenossenschaften ). 

6) Federation of co-operative milk products societies of Central 
Switzerland (Verband zeniralschweiz. M ilchverwertimgsgenossenschaften ) . 

7) Federation of co-operative dairies of Zug, Aargau and Lucerne 
(Verband zugerischer t aargauischer und luzernischer Milchgenossenschaften ). 

8) Federation of co-operative cheese-makers of St. Gall (Verband 
St. Gdlen-Kdsereigenossenschaften) . 

9) Federation of milk-producers of Glame (Verband glarneviseher 
Milchproduzenten) . 

10) Federation of milk-producers of St. Gall-Appenzell (Milchprodu- 
zsntenverband St. G alien- Appenzell) . 

11) Federation of milk-producers of Rorschach and environs (Milch- 
produzentenverband Rorschach und Umgebung). 

B. Romance Switzerland : 

12) Federation of co-operative dairies of Vaud and Fribourg (Fede- 
ration laitiire V audoise-Fribourgeoise) . 
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13) Federation of co-operative dairies of Vaud and Geneva (Federa- 
tion Laitiere Vaudoise-Genevoise). 

14) Federation of co-operative dairies of Fribourg, zone of “ Montague 
Bulle ” (Federation des societes Fribourgeoises de Laiterie , zone de la Mon- 
tague Bulle ). 

15) Association of combined co-operative dairies of Geneva (Federa- 
tion des Laiteries Genevoises-reunies). 

As appears from this list, each region of Switzerland engaging in the 
milk industry has its federal organisation, which in turn combine in the 
central Federation. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GENERAL. 

INSURANCE CONDITIONS IN REFERENCE 
TO THE TRANSPORT OF CEREALS 

By Dr G. Rocca. 


§ i. General data. 

The war has brought out clearly the economic importance of insurance 
for transport risk, both terrestrial and marine ; indeed the requisition of 
many means of transport by the military authorities, the stoppage or suspen- 
sion of commercial railway traffic in some parts, the use by the armies or 
navies of the belligerent States of instruments of offence which are preju- 
dicial to the safety even of the principal routes of national and internatio- 
nal communication, are as many factors increasing the risk of transport 
and contributing therefore to a development of corresponding insurance. 

• The improvement of shipbuilding, just as the improvement of railway 
engineering, had considerably reduced the risks of transport in past times, 
but the war has had the result that many of the best steamers have been 
taken out of private hands, and that many safeguarding measures, such 
for instance, as the lighting up of the coasts, ships etc., can no longer be em- 
ployed, and therefore from this point of view likewise, transport is rendered 
slower, more difficult and more risky. 

Without insurance, modem mercantile vessels, with a carrying capacity 
of tens of thousands of tons, representing hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of capital, would not have been built, and if all importers and merchants 
had, at the present time, not been able to insure their goods against marine 
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risks and special war risks, the problem of the supply of raw material would 
have been a thousand times more difficult and caused a thousand times 
more anxiety than is now the case, especially for those countries which 
have to draw part of their needs from distant lands, such as America, 
Australia, etc. 

It is well known that insurance conditions vary greatly according to 
the nature of the means of transport, the character of the goods, the voyage 
or journey* and its duration, the time when it is carried out, etc. In the 
following pages, however, we shall deal only with those conditions of goods 
insurance which apply specially to the transport of cereals. 

The present war has clearly proved the economic interdependence of 
the different countries, with respect to the grain supply in particular ; 
there are countries, such as Switzerland, in which two thirds of the requi- 
rements of cereals are imported from abroad, and notoriously the majority 
of the other countries of Europe are dependent on foreign markets for a 
proportion of their needs in regard to grain. 

The insurance of cereal transport has therefore, under the circum- 
stances now existing, assumed quite a special importance ; for Italy like- 
wise the number of steamers loaded with cereals coining from Ea Plata and 
New York was never so considerable as in this period of war, and for that 
matter, it is sufficient to remember that in the store-houses of the port of 
Genoa alone there were, at the end of January last, 223,000 tons of cereals, 
in order to form an idea of the extent of the risk. From the very outset 
of the war the transport of cereals was the subject of particular care on the 
part of the Governments, as it was a question of the supply of an essential 
article of food. 

Just as in every other branch of insurance, the policy conditions for 
the transport risk may be divided into three groups, according as they re- 
late to the selection of the risk, the calculation of the premiums and the as- 
sessment of the damage (1). We shall here too, therefore, adopt this 
three-fold distinction, discussing first marine insurance, and afterwards 
land insurance. 


§ 2. Marine insurance. 


The policy conditions for marine insurance are much older than those 
for land insurance ; some of the provisions therein contained date back to 
the 15th or 14th century' ; whilst insurance for land transport sprang up 
during the last few decades. For the rest, the transport of cereals, for 
instance, from Russia to Europe has always been of considerable economic 
importance. 


(r) Some policies, were kindly submitted to us by the “ Italia ” Marine Insurance 
Company in Genoa, and ** The Marine Insurance Company ” in London. 
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a) Selection of the risks , — Generally, the insurance companies take 
over the risks of damage and loss occasioned to the thing insured by storm, 
lightning, tidal wave, shipwreck, collision with ships or other stationary or 
floating bodies, including ice-bergs, grounding, forced abandonment, forced 
change of route, voyage or ship, jettison, fire, explosion, sacking and 
plundering, piracy, barratry and any other marine event which is not 
specifically excluded by the conditions of the policy. 

Among the risks normally excluded are the risks of war, i. e. the da- 
mage and losses due to war, civil or foreign, hostilities, reprisals, embar- 
goes, prohibitions of trade, blockade, capture, confiscation, any molesta- 
tion b} r friendly or enemy governments, recognised or not recognised, vio- 
lation of the law on transport of goods, contraband etc. These risks are 
at present only undertaken on special conditions and against payment of 
extra premiums. 

As a rule, the companies are likewise not answerable for damages or 
losses due to any fault or act attributable to the insured, or to third persons 
(shipper, freighter, consignee, principal, commission agent or other agent, 
clerk or employee) whether or not they are the insured. Excluded from 
insurance is likewise the risk of barratry by the captain and the crew, when 
invested with the character of fraud and done with the connivance of the 
insured. 

In like manner, the companies do not guarantee the damage and loss 
resulting from theft, miscarriage, inherent defect or from the special nature 
of the goods, from insects or any other animals (unless produced by immer- 
sion sustained during the voyage) from the influence of temperature, from 
dispersion, fermentation or shrinkage, natural or due to bad packing, or 
from the deterioration of the goods owing to prolonged sojourn in the 
hold of the ship by reason of any event or cause, apart from the cases 
where goods are insured free of particular average which we shall set out 
below. The insurance is likewise free of damage by rain, save for some ex- 
ceptions indicated below, and also of risks of quarantine, demurrage, getting 
caught in ice, and wintering, even though the corresponding expenses may 
have been incurred for unloading, loading and storage of the goods. 

The insured is bound to declare to the company, at the time of making 
the insurance proposal, all the circumstances likely to influence the esti- 
mation of the risk : the name of the vessel, and the captain, indication of 
place of departure and destination, the number of bags, the weight, the na- 
ture of the cereals, and the amount to be insured. If the insured cannot 
at once supply the exact and complete particulars, he must hasten to trans- 
mit them to the company as soon as they come to his knowledge, so as to 
replace the provisional and approximate declarations made at the time of 
the proposal. 

Sometimes the insurance includes the freight of the goods, the expenses 
during the voyage, and the profits accruing from arrival of the goods at the 
place of destination. 

The insurance proposals must be handed in separately ; in the present 
period of war, in which the risks of transport have increased considerably. 
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it may be taken that almost all the risks of transport of cereals, especially 
for long trans-oeeanic voyages, have been several times reinsured with 
different companies. 

Any person insuring simply by order, without being the forwarder or 
consignee of the goods, or without having any interest therein, must declare 
this ; also in the case when the goods cannot be carried direct from land 
on board the ship, but must be transhipped from barges, this must likewise 
be stated in the proposal. 

When the contract is concluded by a person acting as agent for the 
insured, 'the circumstances influencing the risk known to .such agent must 
be made known to the insuring company ; likewise when the insurance is 
contracted for account of others, there must be communicated to the com- 
pany all the circumstances known to the insured or his intermediary. Any 
concealment, or any incorrect or fraudulent declaration entails the voidance 
of the insurance, the premium paid being forfeited to the company, 

With regard to the duration of the insurance the policies as a rule pro- 
vide that the risk to the company takes its inception at the moment when 
the goods insured leave the land to be conveyed on to the ship for which 
they are intended, and terminates at the moment when the goods are 
unloaded on land at the port of destination. 

The unloading of the insured goods at the place of destination from 
on board the ship must however, according to the policy of the committee 
of insurers of Genoa, take place within thirty days from the arrival of the 
said ship, on the expiry of which term, each and every risk to the company 
ceases, unless the dela3 T in unloading is justified by quarantine or a case 
of force majeure. Other policies, on the other hand, declare in more gen- 
eral terms that if unloading is delayed unnecessarily, the insurance ceases 
from the moment when unloading should have been normally effected. 

All risks of lighterage and boats required for transport of the goods 
from land to the ship and vice-versa in the places of unloading, are includ- 
ed in the insurance, and each lighter or boat is, in case of accident, regard- 
ed as a separate insurance ; some policies, however, specify that the said 
transport must be accomplished in cases both of unloading and loading 
of the goods within a certain time and not later (for instance five or ten 
days), after which, the insuring company is no longer answerable for the 
goods which remain lying in the lighters or boats. 

It is difficult to convey cereals in steamers carrying passengers ; in any 
case it must be noted that as a rule, in the event of quarantine, the risks 
remain for account of the company ; should the vessel however go and pass 
the period of quarantine in a port other than the port of destination, the 
premium is increased y 2 per cent for each month or fraction of a month, 
to be reckoned as a rule from the date of departure of the ship for the place 
of quarantine until its arrival at the place of destination of the insured 
voyage. 

Finally, the selection of the risks likewise takes into account the in- 
surance value. The policy conditions, with a view to avoiding every in- 
ducement to fraud and every illicit profit on the part of the insured, pro- 
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vide that the sum insured must exactly correspond to the value of the goods 
exposed to the risk. The insurance may therefore cover either the total 
actual value of the goods or the part value only, but not an amount in excess 
of the real value ; in this last case the insurance would have the effect, in 
the event of loss, of causing undue enrichment of the insured, while the in- 
surance should instead have the sole object of making good losses sustained. 

In the case, very rare in practice, of the trader insuring only part of 
the goods, the company is only answerable for the proportion of the insured 
sum which such sum bears to the total value of the said goods, that is to 
say, the insurance is subject to average ; for a part of the risk the insured 
remains his own insurer, and it is therefore just that a part of the loss should 
also fall upon him. 

In any case, the sum insured represents the maximum limit of the lia- 
bility of the company, and on the other hand, by insurance value or total 
value of the goods insured, there is meant the value of the said goods at the 
place and time of loading plus all the expenses until delivered on board, 
including the insurance premium, and, according to some companies, in- 
cluding likewise the freight and a proportion (about 10 % of the insured 
value) as anticipated profit. 

In case of loss, the company may demand the production of the orig- 
inal invoices in proof of the value of the goods insured ; the premium for the 
amount insured over and above the value is in any case however forfeited 
to the company. 

Finally we point out that the risks on cereals are as a rule guaranteed 
by what is known as an f ‘ open cover J \ To guarantee each single risk of 
loss separately by means of as many insurance contracts would entail ex- 
cessive expense and loss of time ; therefore, in the open cover, the company 
lays down beforehand in the contract the general conditions of insurance, 
the kind of goods insured, the means of transport, voyage etc. ; only the 
sum insured and the amount of the premiums are subsequently fixed on the 
basis of the individual shipments. The insured is therefore bound to keep 
a special " insurance day-book ”, in which there are entered, day by day, 
in regular rotation, all the shipments, of which notice is given one by one 
to the connpany within a very short space of time (usually 24 hours). When 
making the notification, he must state the sum for which he proposes in- 
surance, which however must not exceed a given limit fixed in the contract. 

The very short term for the notice of declaring-on under the cover is 
explained by the fact that otherwise the insured could, in short voyages 
for instance, wait for some days in order to see whether the goods duly ar- 
rived and then not declare the shipment on, thus defrauding the company 
of the premium which it is in reality entitled to, having run the risk. 

According to another system, of insurance in bulk, the contract fixes 
beforehand the sum insured and the premiums due, 
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b) Calculation of the premium. — The insurance premium must be 
paid in cash on delivery of the policy at the domicile of the company or its 
branch or agency issuing the policy. The insured is bound, in addition to 
the premium, to pay the policy fees and stamp duty if any. 

We have already pointed out that the factors determining the amount 
of the premium are manifold ; it is of course taken into account whether the 
goods are loaded on a steamship or a sailing-vessel, and whether it is a coast- 
ing or ocean-going steamer ; also the voyage to which the transport rela- 
tes, its duration, and the facility or otherwise with which unloading can be 
effected in the place of destination, the season when the voyage is under- 
taken, the sum insured, etc. In transport insurance, in addition to the topo- 
graphical risk due to the voyage which the cargo is to carry out, there is 
a specific risk due to the nature of the object insured. 

Generally, allowance is made for the greater or lesser adaptability of 
the goods for withstanding a long transport without deterioration, the 
packing (but this factor is not of great importance in our case, because 
grain is often loaded in bulk), and finally, the method in which the goods 
are loaded, that is to say, whether loaded in the hold instead of on deck, 
or whether separated carefully from other goods, for instance liquids, which 
if loaded close to them, might easily cause damage. 

In the insurance of transport, just as in insurance against damage 
by hail and mortalhw of cattle, a clause is widely adopted by which the in- 
surer is not liable for damage below a certain percentage of the value insured 
(varying for cereals from 3 to 5 or even 10 % according to the nature of the 
cereal and the method of transport : steamer or sailing ship). On this me- 
thod the company is relieved from the obligation to make good small damage 
which may easily occur during lengthy transport, and the assessment of 
which would entail considerable expenses out of proportion to their amount. 

Generally, the percentage which the damage must amount to before 
the company is liable is greater the more likely the goods are to be damaged ; 
in any case it will rea^il}" be understood that this likewise influences the de- 
termination of the rate ; the higher the percentage free from claim, the 
lower is the premium ; the insurer indeed takes into account the likelihood 
that the damage may not exceed such percentage and therefore no compen- 
sation will be due. 

For the transport of cereals there are no special tariffs of rates ; par- 
ticularly in the present period it may be said that rates vary day by day 
according to the events of the war, the voyage in question, and the nature 
of the product. For instance, for transport from Argentina or the United 
States, the premium for the insurance of cereals varies, during the present 
months, from 30 centimes to 40 centimes, if the insurance is free of “parti- 
cular average ”, that is to say if the company is free from all liability for 
particular average (save in more serious cases of collision, grounding, fire 
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and submersion) ; from 50 to 60 centimes including such average. These 
premiums are for the best steamships, but for sailing vessels and the older 
ships the said premiums may increase greatly, going up to 4 and 5 %. 


v 

• * * 


c) Assessment of damage. — In any case of damage or loss the insured 
is bound, on pain of forfeiture of his rights under the contract, to communi- 
cate to'the company, as soon as they reach his knowledge, all the advices 
or information having reference to the accident. In addition, the insured 
or consignee of the insured goods, or person acting on their behalf, must 
within a very short space of time (usually three days) call for the interven- 
tion of the average adjuster appointed by the company for assessment 
of the damage or loss. 

The insured is bound, in case of accident, to take steps for the pre- 
servation, recovery or sale of the insured goods, endeavouring to reduce 
the loss and consulting the company for that purpose ; by payment of the 
indemnity, the company is substituted in the rights of the insured in rela- 
tion to third parties and other insurers if any. 

Some cereals are usually insured “ free of particular average ”, and 
here a distinction must be made between general average and particular 
average. Average is the term applied to all the losses or extraordinary 
expenses falling upon the ship or cargo together or separately. 

The average is particular if due to exceptional causes and supported 
only by the owner of the thing damaged or which gave rise to the expense ; 
therefore it relates to the cargo alone (or to the ship alone, or to the freight) : 
for instance, a particular average is the loss occasioned to the goods by 
the infiltration of water. On the other hand average is said to be general 
when it is supported jointly by all those concerned, because it is a question 
of extraordinary expenses or losses sustained for the common salvation of 
the ship and the cargo (as for instance the jettison of some goods made by 
the captain for the purpose of lightening the vessel, etc.). In this latter 
case of general average, therefore, all the parties interested must cooperate 
in making good the loss, that is to say, the owner of the ship, the owners 
of the goods, and the captain as regards the freight. 

Among cereals, maize, being more liable to spoil, is always insured 
free of particular average ; in this case the company is not answerable for 
the loss, even if it exceeds three-fourths of the value of the goods, unless 
it is a question, as already pointed out, of grounding, collision, fire or sub- 
mersion. As a rule, the material damage sustained by the insured goods 
in the operations of transhipment are made good over a free margin of 
3 or 5 %• In case of the goods being loaded on deck, the company is not 
liable otherwise than in the event of total loss of the ship, and free of 
both general and particular average. 
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In the case of grounding, collision* fire and submersion, the company 
makes good entirely, by weight and quantity, the losses resulting from the 
said events, and in order to ascertain the losses in weight and quantity the 
natural shrinkage as found by practice is deducted. There is grounding 
in the above sense when the ship, under unusual circumstances of naviga- 
tion, remains stranded and cannot be refloated, or is refloated by lighterage 
or by extraordinary means of assistance. When on the other hand the ves- 
sel collides with another ship or a fixed or floating body, the case of colli- 
sion occurs. 

As a rule, when the cereals are insured “ including particular average ”, 
a free margin of 3 % is allowed separately for each hold and complete com- 
pensation for the damage is given, when such damage rises above the free 
limit. In case of cargoes on steamships, the free limit for cereals not spe- 
cially mentioned, for grain in bulk, Is, as we have stated, 3 % ; when it is a 
question of grain in sacks, it is 5 % ; for flour, as also for rice in sacks, it 
is 10 % ; rice in bulk is always insured, like maize, free of particular average. 

When the goods are loaded on sailing vessels, owing to the greater 
risk, they are always understood as insured free of particular average ; 
for grain however in bulk and in sacks (excluding maize) it is usual, even 
in case of loading on sailing vessels, to fix a free limit of 10 % to be reckon- 
ed on the sum insured. 

While in other agricultural insurances and insurance against losses 
the expenses of salvage sustained in order to prevent or reduce the loss 
(in so far as the insured thinks desirable) are pa^^able by the insurer, even 
should their amount, added to that of the actual loss, exceed the total of in- 
surance ; in transport insurance, on the other hand, the liability of the com- 
pany is always limited to this latter sum. The rule is justified in consi- 
deration of the facilities for the insured otherwise to increase these expenses 
beyond measure. Subject to this, the expenses of unloading, reloading, ware- 
housing, extra freight etc., and in general all extraordinary expenses made 
for the preservation and custody of the cargo, or for the purpose of 
obviating or reducing the loss, are repaid without any deduction for “free " 
percentage in proportion to the sum insured. 

Particular average is as a rule ascertained by expert survey proving 
the value of the goods in sound condition and the price obtainable in the 
damaged condition ; if on the other hand the goods are sold by public auc- 
tion, the survey is confined to ascertaining the price when sound. The differ- 
ence found between the estimated price of the goods insured when sound 
and that in the damaged condition or obtained from the sale, without 
deducting the expenses, serves as the basis for the repayment of the damage. 

In view however of the seriousness of marine risks, with the system 
of insurance free of a certain percentage, the insured might have to bear 
considerable losses for his own account ; for instance, if the entire cargo of 
flour is insured for £5,000 and the insurance is free of 10 %, all the cases 
of average entailing a loss below £500 would be for account of the insured. 

In order to obviate this drawback, it is the practice to divide the 
insured goods into so many lots, so that the free percentage is reckoned, 
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not on the entire sum insured, but on the several lots which have sustained 
average. Therefore there are, as it were, so many distinct insurances, 
one independent of the other ; each lot must represent a certain value 
fixed in the policy, for instance £100 if the goods are enumerated as in 
so many lots, and £200 if not enumerated. Or else the policy provides 
that the goods must be divided into lots of at least 10 cases, 100 barrels, 
etc. For instance, among cereals, rice is as a rule divided into lots, and 
some English policies distinguish the division into lots according to the 
origin of the rice, providing that for rice from North America each lot 
shall consist of 15 barrels, for imports from the East Indies each lot 
shall consist of 2000 sacks, and finally for imports from Batavia, 1000 sacks. 

It is clear that this system of division into lots cannot be applied to 
goods laden in bulk. 

Finally, to the party insured against risks of transport there apper- 
tains not only the right, under the claim for average/ of demanding com- 
pensation for the damage actually sustained, but he also has the right to 
claim the whole sum insured, provided he abandons to the company all the 
goods salvaged or capable of being salvaged from the accident. By this 
right of abandonment there are eliminated many difficulties inherent in the 
survey and ascertainment of the losses, and in order that the position of 
both parties should be defined within the briefest space of time, the right 
of abandonment must be exercised within a definite date on pain of lapse. 
The property in the things abandoned passes to the company. 

Policies of insurance of goods however limit the right of abandonment 
to a few cases, namely : 

a) in case of absence of news of the whereabouts of the ship on 
which the goods insured were loaded ; and the policies specify the various 
cases in which a ship must be considered as lost, according to the duration 
and the risks of the voyage which the said ship was to accomplish ; 

b) when, as the result of damage covered by the policy, it has not 
been possible to find a ship to reload the goods and convey them to their 
place of destination, within three months for perishable goods and within 
six months for non-perishable goods ; 

c) when the sale of the goods insured is ordered in a place other 
than that of destination, owing to average due to shipwreck, grounding, 
collision or fire ; 

d) when the average of the goods insured absorbs three-fourths 
of the value in a sound condition at the place of unloading of the goods. 


§ 3. Insurance for transport by raieway. 

Dealing here only with the provisions particular to transport by rail- 
way, some policy conditions relating to the selection of risks and estimation 
of losses deserve to be mentioned. 

Generally, the companies are answerable for the risks occurring through 
exceptional cases, such as fire, explosion, lightning, earthquake, flood, col 
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lision, miscarriage and theft ; embezzlements and faults on the part of the 
railway employees, in so far as these acts injure the goods insured. 

With respect to transport accomplished in Europe, the companies are 
accustomed also to guarantee the risks for goods loaded on open trucks, 
but only when relating to transport in countries the Governments of which 
have adhered to the international Convention of 1890 for the transport of 
goods by railway (Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, Luxemburg, Holland, 
Austria-Hungary, including Bosnia, Herzegovina and Lichtenstein, Ruma- 
nia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland and the other states which subsequently 
adhered thereto). It is however necessary that the said open trucks shall 
be fitted on both sides with walls at least 30 centimetres high, and that the 
goods shall be carefully covered with one, or it necessary several waterproof 
covers (tarpaulins) bound by cord and sealed. 

The expenses of salvage and the extraordinary expenses of unloading, 
warehousing and reloading, which are carried out of necessity or usefully 
for the purpose of reducing or obviating loss or damage, and winch in the 
transport of cereals are so irequentl} 7 necessary, are made good by the 
company. 

The companies are however not answerable for losses resulting from 
contraband, from false declarations, from the particular nature of the 
goods, parasitic insects, atmospheric influence, insufficient packing, etc 
For goods which, by their nature, are liable naturally to underge shrinkage 
during transport, the liability of the insurance companies with regard to 
the weight of the goods corresponds to that of the railway company. 

The risks of theft or loss for transport in countries the Governments 
of which have not adhered to the above-mentioned international Conven- 
tion, and also for transport beyond the European continent in the countries 
adhering to the above Convention, are excluded from the insurance. 

The insurance begins from the moment of due delivery of the goods 
or likewise from the moment when the goods are loaded on rail, and termin- 
ates at the moment when the goods are delivered to the consignee at the 
station of destination, by the railway administration in question. Ware- 
housing at the stations of departure and arrival is generally included in 
the insurance for the period of eight days. Should the consignee refuse 
to take delivery of the goods, or not take delivery of them in good time, 
or if delivery cannot be made for any other reason, warehousing is included 
in the insurance for a period of fifteen days. 

Finally, the insurance also covers the risks relating to the crossing of 
rivers and lakes on the railway line, the normal period of stoppage in the 
custom house station, and also transport b> carts from one station to 
another. 

By the insurance value is meant the value of the goods at the place 
and at the time of forwarding, plus all the necessary expenses until their 
delivery to the railway, at the station of forwarding. By virtue of special 
clauses, the insurance also includes the freight, customs duty, expenses 
during transport and at the place of destination, and also the anticipated 
profit from the transport. 
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With regard to the estimation of the damage it must be noted that if 
the goods have been sold during the journey in consequence of an accident, 
the loss is ascertained by calculating the difference between the net product 
of the goods alter deducting freight, duty and expenses of sale, and their 
insured value. In the event, however, of the goods reaching the place of 
destination in a damaged state, the loss is determined by comparing their 
actual value at the said place with the value they would have had if they 
had arrived in good condition. 

The loss as regards the anticipated profit included in the insurance 
is determined b3 T comparing the value of the goods at the place of loading 
plus freight and expenses, with the value of the same goods at the place of 
destination ; the difference between these two values represents the indem- 
nity due in addition to the damage to the goods, up to the amount insured. 
As a rule, m other agricultural insurances against damage or loss, the com- 
pensation is fixed by taking into account only the value of the interest in- 
sured at the time when the accident occurs, but this rule would obviously 
not be equitable in the insurance of transport, because at the moment of 
the accident the insured goods are travelling. Furthermore, in some cases 
it could not be applied at all, when for instance the ship goes to the bottom 
and the goods are lost. Hence recourse must be had to other standards of 
valuation. 

Finally it is noted that on each big cereal market there are special 
regulations and practices likewise with regard to insurance : the policy 
conditions laid down on the exchanges of Odessa, Budapest, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, Chicago, San Francisco, etc. always contain some 
variant, particularly with regard to the mode of payment of the premium 
and the free percentage. In the United States the grain-elevators obvious- 
ly give rise to special conditions of risk. 

The great cereal market has developed parallel with the insurance in- 
dustry ; in economic history, Amsterdam is the first great grain exchange, 
and during the 17th and 18th centuries it represents the most important 
cereal market of Europe, where numerous cargoes of grain arrive from the 
ports of the Hanseatic cities and the Baltic Sea, leaving afterwards for 
the ports of the Mediterranean, particularly those of Spain and Italy. The 
fact that just at that period of time and in Amsterdam there are found the 
copies of the first policies of insurance for the risk of transport of goods is 
sufficient to show what assistance is afforded to the proper operation of the 
cereal trade by insurance institutions. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


HAH# INSURANCE IN 1914. — Wallmann's Vmicherungs-Zeitschrift, No. 57 , Vol. II. 
Uaukwitz. Berlin, 23 April 1916. 


In 1914 hail insurance was not so successful as in the previous year 
within the Monarchy, although, generally speaking, it is more important 
there than elsewhere. 

I. The number of insurances, in almost all the Crown countries, as well 
as in Hungary, once more shows a strong decline. The causes were not 
the same in all cases. 

In Bohemia , the fact as in the previous year appears to be partly due 
to the country having escaped injury by hail since 1909. Is this however 
the true cause of the reduction ? Whatever the case may be, no general 
rule can be drawn from this, because in Moravia and Silesia where, in 1912 
and 1913 very heavy hail storms had caused damage over extensive regions 
and one might if anything have expected an increase in the number of in- 
sured, the contrary was the case and a considerable reduction in insurances 
was recorded, particularly as regards small contracts. The increase of 
insurances in Lower Austria is far from sufficient to make up for this deficit. 
In Galicia and Bukovina the bad harvests and critical circumstances of the 
last two years placed agriculture in a position which explains the falling 
off in insurance. In Hungary the deficit must be put down above all to 
the fact that the autumn corn fields (especially in the most prosperous 
regions) passed a bad winter. In consequence of this, the yield of Hungar- 
ian wheat is about 25 % below that of the previous year. Taken alto- 
gether, the yield of rye, barley and oats also shows a reduction of 20 %. 
It need hardly be said that this deficiency reacted on the business of Hun- 
garian hail insurance companies 

II. With regard to the results oj the year , the following is observed : 

In Lower Austria , Upper Austria , Moravia and Silesia , statistics of 

damages present a markedly improved appearance over 1913 ; which fact 
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is the more remarkable as the number of days of hail attains the exception- 
ally high figure of 71 and the percentage of damage declared is higher than 
that of the two preceding years. The injuries occasioned at the beginning 
of the season, which in 1912 and 1913 would have absorbed a particularly 
high total of indemnities, were very rare during the financial year in ques- 
tion. It is not until July that many cases of damage, sometimes consider- 
able, are recorded ; in August the figures for damage are likewise more 
unfavourable than in the preceding year. The direction of the hail clouds 
having changed, the greater part of Moravia was spared, and for this region 
the financial result has remained as good as it was. Bohemia has been 
less favoured ; hail made its appearance as early as the 4th May, and in 
June and July a large number of claims were made, though there were 
fairly few in August. In Galicia the year has been particularly bad. The 
damage caused in July aggregates extremely high claims to be paid. In 
1913 already the profit realised was hardly appreciable, but 1914 must 
really be put down as entirely a deficit year. Hungary also experienced a 
much more unfavourable year in 1914 than in the preceding year. In- 
stances of damage were numerous during June and July. The weather 
conditions w r ere unfavourable to the harvest, and the insurers were com- 
pelled to submit to a lengthy extension of the risks ; such vras in particular 
the case with tobacco cultivations, for w T hich the amount of damage much 
exceeded 100 %. 

III. The operations of assessment cj the damage caused by hail were in 
full swing when the war broke out. Obviously under these circumstances 
all action for assessment of hail damage was completely impossible for some 
time. On their part the farmers who had been hit by this damage natur- 
ally pressed for a settlement of the indemnity question before they joined 
the colours. In addition, the work of harvesting wras delayed by mobili- 
sation of the agricultural population and the requisition of draught animals, 
and the result to the insurers wras a marked prolongation of the risks. In 
Hungary , for example, on the 1st August, 3720 cases of damage dating from 
the 10 last days of July, were still pending settlement; besides which 1500 
new cases were notified in August. With respect to Galicia in particular, the 
course of military operations does not allow of carrying the enquiries com- 
pletely through. Yet as, in this province likewise, the greater portion 
of harvesting w r ork was completed at the end of August, the number of 
claims outstanding or not yet notified to the companies cannot have been 
very important. 

In the statistics relating to insured cultivations , we note the constant 
decline of the insurance of vineyards in Lower Austria > which was still 
more accentuated during the year in question, inconsequence of the heavy 
frosts in May. Since 1908, the receipts from premiums paid for the insur- 
ance of this group have fallen off 75 %. 

Insurance against hail injury of cereals in sheaf , a mode recently intro- 
duced by the companies, is gradually making headway among those con- 
cerned ; this fact emerges from the growing figure of these insurances. 


5 
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IV. The following are the returns oj receipts from premiums in the na- 
tional companies from 1889 I 9 I 4 : 


1889 

.... 19.050.596 

Crowns 

1890 ..... 

.... 16.344.862 

» 

1891 

.... 14.805.268 

» 

1892 

.... 14.720.670 

» 

1893 

.... 12.331.564 

)> 

1894 

.... 13.874.440 

» 

1895 

. . 12.710.550 


1896 

.... 13.845.032 

)) 

1897 

.... 15.470.194 

» 

1898 .... 

.... x9.284.444 

» 

1899 

. . . 20.063.026 

» 

1900 

.... 16.746.780 

» 

1901 

.... 17.377.124 

» 

1902 

• ■ • ■ 17*613445 

» 

1903 

.... 17.909.735 

» 

1904 

.... 19.304.562 

» 

1905 

.... 20.325.967 

)) 

1906 

.... 23.076.443 

h 

1907 

.... 20.754.449 

» 

1908 

.... 25.071.262 


1909 

.... 26.982.794 


19x0 

.... 30-492.463 

» 

1911 

.... 29.019.807 

» 

19x2 

.... 30.SS6.748 

n 

1913 

.... 28.855.240 

» 

1914 

.... 27.838.799 

» 


The figure for 19x4 (27,838,799 crowns) covers 12 limited companies 
to which 23,202,694 crowns fall, and 8 mutual insurance institutions fi- 
guring for 4,636,105 crowns. The receipts in respect of net premiums 
{exclusive of reinsurance) amounted to 18,104,706 crowns. 
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V. Average amount of insurance per policy. 



igi4 

1913 

1912 

Bohemia .... 

6.357 crowns 

5.894 crowns 

5.859 crowns 

Dower- Austria . . \ 




Upper- Austria . . 1 




Salzburg . . . . > 

3-555 » 

3-551 » 

3-350 » 


Moravia . . . 
Silesia , . . 


Galicia 

8.940 » 

7-913 » 

6.678 » 

Hungary .... 

5.377 » 

5-414 » 

5.032 » 


CANADA. 

HAIU INSURANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN, (i) — “ The Public Service Monthly, published 
by the Department of Agriculture,” Vol. IV, No. 9, Regint, April 1916. 


Municipal hail insurance, introduced in Saskatchewan by a law of 1912, 
continues to yield the most satisfactory results. 

In the course of the year 1915, the operations effected by the hail in- 
surance Commission; entrusted with the carrying into effect of the law, have 
shown a further increase. The total amount of claims paid by the Commis- 
sion came to $674,984.12, or $161,259.21 in excess of the previous year. 
This of course entailed a corresponding increase of the costs of management 
and assessment. The total receipts in 1915 amounted to $917,188.96; after 
deducting the claims paid, costs of management and an amount of $10,000 
paid into the special reserve fund, the working year left a profit balance of 
196,434.27. This amount, added to the $348,391.55 carried forward from 
the previous year, forms a total of $544,825.82 for the net profit of three 
years’ work. 

During the financial year under consideration {1915) claims were paid to 
the total amount indicated above. The operations of payment began on the 
15th November, and in the course of six weeks the Commission paid more 
than $600,000. At the end of the financial year, all the claims had been 
settled. 

The claim is generally assessed without the least difficulty and in the fair- 
est way. In 5,805 territorial subdivisions (out of 6,637 inspected) the assess- 


(3) See the issues of August 1915 and February 1916 of this Review. 
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ment of the inspector was immediately accepted by the parties. Among 
other claims, eight related to lands which were not recorded in the land tax- 
ation list, and in the majority of other cases no agreement was arrived at 
owing to the fact that the farmer claimant was away or bad no legal re- 
presentative. Only a very small number of claims remained in abeyance 
owing to disagreement as to the amount of the damage fixed by the surveyors ; 
it w r as only necessary to have recourse to arbitration in two cases. 

The President of the Hail Insurance Commission brings into promi- 
nence as follows the advantages of municipal insurance over insurance as 
practised by the ordinary companies at Saskatchewan : 

“ A comparison of the work of the Commission and the companies for 
the past three years show’s that for every one dollar collected by the com- 
panies from the farmers 37 cents has been returned to them as indemnities 
for losses sustained and 63 cents has been absorbed in expenses and profits, 
while in the case of the Commission for every one dollar collected 73 cents 
has been returned to the farmers as indemnities, 21 cents is held as a reserve 
fund against future abnormal losses and 6 cents has been absorbed in ex- 
penses of the Commission and commission to secretaries of municipalities 

These figures speak for themselves ; it need therefore occasion no asto- 
nishment that in December 1915, twelve other municipalities affiliated 
to the organisation. In this way 138 rural districts w^ere subject, in 1916, in 
the system of municipal hail insurance. 

In compliance with an application by the Commission, the Government 
caused Parliament to amend the law of 1912, giving power to the said Commis- 
sion to enter into individual insurance contracts with fanners residing in 
the districts where the law on municipal hail insurance is enforced. The 
conditions which may be allowed under this enactment are more advanta- 
geous to a large number of farmers, as the circumstances of each insurance 
will be taken into account as far as possible. 


UNITED STATES. 


FOREST FIRE BOSSES IN 1915. — The Economic World ; New- York, May 6, 1916. 


Although the insurance of standing timber against fire is little practised 
in the United States and is not a regular branch of the insurance business 
as it is in such countries as Norway and Sweden, it may be of some 
interest to note that the National cinder pile was enhanced some 
$200,000 by forest fire in 1915. Forest fires burned over not quite 
300,000 acres of National forest land during the year, according to 
official reports just compiled, or less than 2 acres per thousand. Out of a 
total of 6,324 fites, 346, or 5,5 per cent, did damage to the amount of 
$100 or more. 
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Although the season was regarded as one of unusual exposure, owing 
to delayed fall rains, the loss was materially below the average of the last 
five years. Over 87 per cent of this loss occurred in the States of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, while more than 72 per cent was in Oregon alone. 
Besides the timber loss, fires destroyed reproduction, or young tree 
growth, of an estimated value of $ 160,000 and § 3,407 worth of forage. 
The loss per fire in 1915 was § 60.41, which is $ 14.03 less than the 
five-year average, while the cost of fighting each fire was § 20.83 less. 

lightning figures as the chief cause of forest fires in 1915, as it does in 
the average year. Twenty-eight and a half per cent of the fires were due to 
this cause. Campers caused 18 per cent, which is 2 y 2 per cent higher than 
the average. Eleven per cent were caused by brush burning. Nearly 
11 percent were of incendiary origin. Railroads were responsible for 
nearly 9 per cent of the fires in 1915, as against 14% per cent due to this 
cause in the average year. The causes of over 15 percent were unknown. 
Lumbering operations caused less than 3 per cent. 




Part III: Credit 


FRENCH COLONIES. 


I/AND CREDIT IN INDO-CHINA. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

Boudillon (A) : Ee regime de la Propriety fonci£re en Indochijie (The system of Eaad Property 
in Indo-Chiiia). A report presented to the Colonial Minister. Paris, Earose, 1915. 


An inspector of registrations and State domains, M. Boudillon, was 
recently despatched on a mission to Indo-China with the object of studying 
the means by which the rules relating to landed property in that country 
might be rendered uniform. His report, having been submitted for 
consideration to the commission for Indo-Chinese legislation appointed 
in the Colonial department, met with its unqualified approval* We shall 
here reproduce, in a brief summary, the exceedingly complete informa- 
tion with which it supplies us on the important question of land credit. 


§ 1. The present conditions of eand credit in indo-china. 

In the present state of Indo-Chinese legislation, the native who, with 
a view to using his property as security for an advance, desires to prove 
his exclusive right to the possession which he claims, must produce the 
documents recording the acquisition thereof by him. In actual practice, 
however, not only does it happen that transfers of real property take place 
without any written contract, but these deeds when they do exist may as- 
sume a form which leaves the door open for disputes and claims. 

True, of course, it is necessary, in order to have record made in the 
land register due to the initiative of the administration of Annam, for these 
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deeds to be in authentic form, that is, provided with a certificate of the 
notables, but in the first place the record is made on presentation not 
of the deed itself, but of a simple abstract of no value as evidence. 

Again, it is sufficient for the natives to give their undertaking the 
form of a French privately executed deed, in order to dispense even with 
such guarantee as the above certificate affords. 

- On the other hand it is certain that although legal precedent has never 
admitted anything more than the value of a mere presumption of owner- 
ship, in favour of the persons registered, as arising from the records in the land 
register, the pixblic administration, by allowing the issue of extracts from 
these registers with the annotation : this extract may serve as a title of owner- 
ship, brought about a radical modification in the effect of the court deci- 
sions in question. 

Finally the natives, even when provided with certificates in authentic 
form and in addition corroborated by the records in the land register, 
would not be able to demand their prima facie acceptance, because, owing to 
the concurrent existence of two land systems, one French and the other nat- 
ive, it may happen that real property which is free from all encumbrance 
according to the native land register is, according to the French registers of 
mortgages, charged with encumbrances and liens not otherwise disclosed. 

^Europeans are in no better position. Being subject exclusively to 
the French mortgage system, their rights have not, and cannot have, 
any certain basis other than that of prescriptive title, which, after a greater 
or lesser length of time, finally vests ownership in the occupant, whether or 
not it is founded on previous right. The only effect of the formalities ful- 
filled in the registers of mortgages is to render valid and binding as against 
third parties the contracts which form their subject, but without ever cover- 
ing the flaws by which they may be tainted. Consequently, in a country 
where origin of title is so difficult to establish as in Indo-China, above all 
in respect to the period which has elapsed before a first passing of the pro- 
perty- has been transcribed in the registers, outside claims are always to be 
feared, and this consideration alone deprives landed property of a substan- 
tial part of its value as security, apart even from the everpresent danger of 
the undisclosed charges with which it may have been encumbered after it 
came under the action of French law. 

At the present time the Annamite in need of money adopts "one of 
several methods. 

He either effects, to one of his fellows, the sale subject to redemption , 
of one of his properties. In that case he undertakes either to deliver over 
the usufruct of the property to his lender as an equivalent for interest, if 
the loan is granted for a fairly long period, or to place his title deeds of pur- 
chase in the hands of the same vendor but paying him an interest which, 
though generally fixed at 36 %, sometimes amounts to 48 % or even 60 %. 

Or else, he signs a simple acknowledgement of debt, without a lien 
upon any pledge whatever, in favour either of another Annamite of or an 
Indian banker, and in this case the interest stipulated again goes up to a 
rate of 36-60 %. 
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As regards the loans granted by the Indian bankers in particular, the 
nominal rate of interest is often only 2 % per month or 24 % per year ; 
but the mode of repayment adopted makes up in more than ample measure, 
for the apparent moderation of this figure. The principal borrowed, 
3000 § for instance, is declared repayable within a term of 20 months by 
monthly instalments of 160 $, computed as follows : 


Principal borrowed 3,000 

Interest for 30 months at the rate of 2 % 

per month, 60 $ x 30 1,800 


Total . . . 4,800 

of which 1/30 is 160 


If it be noted that the monthly payment of 106 $ includes, in addition 
to the 60 $ monthly interest, a sum of 100 $ off the principal, it will be seen 
that the amount of this monthly interest should decrease regularly by 2 $ 
per month, and a very simple calculation renders it evident that the total 
sum to be paid should be, not 4800 § but 3930 S, so that there is an excess 
of 870$ bringing up the actual rate of interest to 3.87% per month and 
46.44 % per year. 

The Annamite can also have recourse to a loan on crops granted by the 
Bank of Indo-China under the guarantee of the local administration. This 
however does not constitute a case of an advance upon land. 

True, the loan of the Indian banker is also, apparently at least, not 
secured on the real property of the debtor, but in the majority of cases the 
repayment is not carried out with those conditions of regularity provided 
in the contract of bond, and the proceedings brought by the " European- 
ised ” Indian banker resolve themselves, after a judgment of the Trench 
Court and the registration of a mortgage by Court order on the properties 
of the Annamite, into a compulsory expropriation and sale. The conditions 
are therefore quite different in these two cases. 

The European, on the other hand, only has recourse, and can lawfully 
only have recourse, to a loan by covenanted mortgage contracted before a 
notary ; the rate of interest generally stipulated is 12 % per annum. These 
loans are mostly contracted from private persons. 

Another mode of utilisation of land credit, however, must not be 
omitted : the Bank of Indo-China, although it does not on principle grant 
mortgage loans, nevertheless requires a collateral guarantee in the form of 
a covenanted mortgage in certain cases, from manufacturers or traders 
owning real property to whom it has granted large advances under the 
conditions laid down by its articles. 

It is obvious that the very onerous rates of interest above referred to 
do not merely represent the rent of the money lent ; although Trench capi- 
tal shows a reluctance to invest in the Trench colonies, the wealth, or at 
any rate the comfortable position gained by some inhabitants, even among 
the native part of the population, would be sufficient to bring about a di- 
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minution of the interest demanded by the constant increase of supply ; the 
risks of non-repayment however, wholly or in part, are such, owing to the 
insecurity of landed property, that the premium of insurance against these 
risks remains fixed at a considerable figure. 

It would moreover be fruitless to endeavour to bring about the desired 
reduction by legislative measures, particularly by a limitation of the 
rate of interest in private loans. Capital, so readily frightened away, would 
absolutely disappear, and the land owners would forthwith be unable to 
find the funds of which they might be in need. The reform of the land sys- 
tem alone would be capable of bringing about the desired result : on the 
day when the security offered is clearly defined both physically and legally, 
and when consequent^ the money advanced on the strength of this secur- 
ity is fully guaranteed, the sum described as interest could straightway be 
reduced by the w r hole or almost the whole of the part representing the consi- 
deration for the possibility of non-repayment, 

M. Boudillon thought it would be of interest to supplement these few 
summary particulars on the present condition of the utilisation of land 
credit in the various parts of Indo-China by presenting, in the four tables 
which will be found condensed on later pages, statistics of the loans obtained 
by land owners and secured either by a covenanted mortgage executed 
forthwith, or by a mortgage constituted later by Court order. 

There was no possibility of preparing a statement showing the loans 
between neighbours in the form of redeemable sales ; this description of 
deed is, it is true, in principle subject to compulsory registration, and 
almost all of them, at least in Cochinchina, are in fact registered and then 
recorded in the land register. But a task of this kind, which would have 
entailed the examination of all the land registers of Cochinchina and the 
deed registers kept in the chief towns of all the provinces of the colony, 
was not to be thought of. The results which will be presented below were 
therefore gathered by M. Boudillon in the various mortgage recording 
offices alone. They relate to the contracts or bonds entered into between 
Europeans in the first place, between Europeans and natives in the second 
place, and finally between natives themselves, but executed according to 
French legal enactments. Only two kinds of claims on the security of real 
property were taken into account : 

(1) Covenanted mortgages granted voluntarily by borrowers to their 
lenders, loan institutions, bankers or private persons ; 

( 2 ) Mortgages by court judgment obtained by Indian bankers against 
their debtors ; 

In the first category there were not comprised : 

(а) The registrations of covenanted mortgages granted as security 
for claims of a kind other than loans proper, such as those of the “ compra- 
dores " of Banking houses having charge of the operations with Annamite 
or Chinese merchants : 

(б) Mortgage registrations made either at the application of the par- 
ties or ex officio, for the conservation of vendors" privileged rights and liens, 
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as the debt contracted for payment of the price of a sale on the instalment 
plan cannot be assimilated to a loan. 

In the second category account has only been taken of the registra- 
tions of mortgages by court judgment In the proceedings of Indian bankers 
against one of their debtors, excluding registrations of the same kind between 
traders, for instance, as a result of an action for the payment of the price 
of goods, as here again there is no question of a loan. Nevertheless, there 
have been included in the loans of Indian bankers those granted by Annamite 
lenders to borrowers of the same nationality. 

Altogether the sums set down in the two parts of the following state- 
ments represent with fair accuracy the amount of the actual loans made 
under the system of French law from 1902 to 1911. For this latter year 
however the results recorded are those of the first ten months only. 

Tabus I. — Statement showing , in regard to Cochinchina , the amount 
of mortgage security provided by landed property from 1902 to 1911. 



Covenanted mortgages 

Mortgages by court judgment 

Years 

Registrations 

Average 

Removals (3) ! 

Registrations j 

Average 

Removals (3) 


; 

rate 


1 

; 


rate 

s ! 

■9 1 



b 

fit 

Amount 

of 

1 

I 

Amount 

| 

Amount 

of 

Amount 


3 

(piastres) 

interest 

(piastres) j 

& 

(piastres) 

interest 

2 1 

£ i (piastres) 

* 1 

1902 . . 


557.800 

1 5 % 

62 

i 

1 

r 1 

316,000 124 

146,300 

20% 

43 

64,000 

1903 . . 

(2) 96 

2,248,000 

15 % 

56 

316,000 

83 

iii ,775 

23% 

45 

65,250 

1904 . . 

* 3 * 

979.850 

x6% 

77 

601,850 15I 

222,300 

2 X% 

67 

1 16,800 

1905 . . 

135 

818,025 

16% 

80 

406 , 650 j 193 

335,825 

24 % 

95 

172,250 

1906. , . 

113 

869,400 

16% 

65 

386,200 

192 

544,775 

22% 

99 

286,375 

2907 . . • 

143 

1,231.050 

x6 % 

61 

270,250 

156 

.274.175 

25 % 

59 

*X 7,*75 

1908 (i) . 

! 152 

1,578,15° 

x 9 % 

56 

226,200 

227 

530.125 

25 % 

76 

203,225 

1909 . . . 

; 244 

1,376,675 

i 20 % 

75 

359,925 

235 

7x4,975 

24 % 

61 

278,150 

1910. . . 

! 242 

2,2x5,675 

x. 9 % 

42 

xi 8,775 

124 

387,400 

24 % 

3 ° 

88,050 

I9II. . . 
(first 

10 months.) 

1 215 

2,822,975 

x8% 

11 

1 

22,800 

222 

561,850 

24 % 

»| 

12,450 


(1) Three provinces of South Annam were, from the 1st January 1908, attached to the 
mortgage record office of Saigon. 

(2) The number of mortgages demanded by the Bank of Indo-China, as collateral security, 
amounted in 1903 to 6, for a total of 1,800,000 piastres. 

(3) The figures in the col umn s headed u Removals” show the amount, in reference to the 
figures for the corresponding registrations, of the cancellations of mortgage granted at the 
end of the year 1911. 
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Tabeb II. — Statement showing, in regard to Cambodia , the amount 
of mortgage security provided by landed property from 1902 to 1911. 


Covenanted mortgages Mortgages by court judgement 


Registrations 

Average 

rate 

of 

interest 

Removals (2) 

Registrations 

Aveiage 

rate 

of 

interest 

Removals {2) 

x ears 

jj ! 

% 1 

1 

Si ! 

^ u 
« 
a 

14 i 
<£ 

Number 

'ji 

a rj 

S xfi 

c d 

jj % 

Number 

Amount 
(in piastres) 

Number 

Amount 
( in piastres) 

1902 . 4 

26,500 

15% 

4 

26,500 

5 

9,600 

26% 

5 

9,600 

1903 . . - 2 ! 

12,000 

17% 

1 

6,000 

3 

2,600 

20 % 

3 

2,600 

1904 . . .5 

97*750 

II % 

1 

4,000 

2 

2,000 

2 4 % 

1 

1,000 

1905 . * • , 3 ! 

I5,OOo| 

XI % 

1 

7,000 

2 

4*500 

30 % 

2 

4,500 

1906 ... 12 

67,800 

13% 

S 

33.300 

3 

1,300 

28% 

2 

600 

1907 . . . ; 4 | 

96,500 , 

14% 

2 

31.500 

3 

24,656 

25 % 

— 

— 

190S ... 7 , 

40,600' 

10% 

3 

9,100 

2 

1,000 

24 % 

1 

700 

1909 ... 11 1 

107,0001 

14 % 

5 

13,000 

1 

; 

800 

24% 

— 

— 

1910 ... n ; 

77,900! 

13 % 

1 

4,°oo 

1 —I 

— 

: 


— 

IQ** (First 20 (1) 

697,2001 

10% 

, — j 

1 

! 

— 


— 

— 

10 mouths) i ! 

I 


[ 

1 

1 

1 

1 





(i) The number of mortgages as security demanded by the Bank of Indo-China, by way 
of collateral guarantee, amounted in 19x1 to 5, for 578,000 piastres. 

(g) These figures show the amount of the cancellations of mortgage at the aid of the 
year 1911. 
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Tabee III. — Statement showing, in regard to Annum, the amount 
of mortgage security provided by landed property from 1902 to 1911. 


Covenanted mortgages 


Mortgages by court judgment 


Years 


Registrations 

Average 

Removals ( 2 ) j Registrations 

Average 

; Removals ( 2 ) 



1 rate 




rate 

1 

& 

Amount 

of 

l— $5 

Amount Jj 

Amount 

of 

‘ % , Amount 

B 



g 

! § 


i g ! 

fc 

(piastres) 

interest 

1 

(piastres) g 

(piastres) 

interest 

1 g ! (piastres) 

11 

j 

34,60° 

1 

l 

11 % j 

6 

: 

18,800 

— 

_ __ 

1 j 

! ___ 


1902 

1903. 

1904 

1905 

1906. 

1907. 


6 

9 

1 

8 

11 


17,300 
62,100 
3,000 
81,000 
57*450 i 


10% ! 

12 % ! 1 

!2% 3 
n% 1 5 


9,300 

58,^5 

3,000 

33.150 

22,050 


1,300 

22,500 


<8% 

24% 


1908 (i) . 

.7 

27.375 

12% ; 3 • 

7,900 j - 

I 

1 

— 

— 

1909 . . - 

6 

49.500 

j°% !— j — ; — 

— j 

— 

— 

1910. . . 

9 

60,650 

n % I x | 

4,000 , — 


— 

— 

I9II- . . 
(first 

10 months.) 

8 

26,500 

*3% - - — 

! ! 

i 

j 1 

i 1 



(1) From the ist January 1908, three provinces of North Annam were attached to one of 
the mortgage offices of Tonkin, and three provinces of South Annam to the mortgage office of 
Saigon. 

(2) The figures set down in the ** Removals ” columns show the amount relatively to the 
figures of the preceding registrations, of the cancellations of mortgage granted at the end of 
the year 1911. 
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Table IV. — Statement showing, in regard to Tonkin, the amount 
of mortgage security provided by landed property from 1902 to 1911. 


Years 


Covenanted mortgages 


Registrations 


II 

fl ft 


Average 

rate 

of 

i interest 


Moi tgages by court judgment 


Removals (2) ! Registrations 


•3 s * 
a ' 2 S 


< a 


a 

% 
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! ® ! 
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ii 
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of 
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Removals (2) 


ji 
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1902 . . . 

49 j 

343.525! 

»% 

39 

135 , 75 °; 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1903. . . 

56 ! 

488,300' 

12 % 

47 

415,400 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1904. . . 

48 : 

349,975 

12% 

33 

196 475 

— 


— 

— 


1905. . . 

63 i 

375,200 

14% 

40 

2 55 , 3 °°' 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1906 . . . 

82 ! 

510,850! 

14% 

31 

I 75 ,i 75 i 15 

9,600 

36% 

6 

4.950 

1907. . . 

91 ; 

393 , 4 °° 

, 9 % 

48 

204,825; 35 

13,65° 

36% 

12 

4,975 

1908 (1) . 

80 i 

336,200: 

19 % 

40 

202,300 31 

14,700 

36% 

15 

9,175 

1909. . . 

55 , 

328,2251 

13 % 

i 17 

147,225 

18 

8 , 75 o ! 

35% 

! 4 

3,350 

1910. . . 

i 98 

149 , 35 ° 

16% 

17 

26,150; 18 

10,125 

36% 

9 

5,575 

1911 . . . 

48 ! 

186,300 


; 3 

4 > 5 °° 

18 

13,275 

33% 

7 

4,!25 

\first 10 
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i i 

| I 

| 


1 

1 
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(i) From the 1st January 1908, three provinces of North Amman were attached to one of 
the mortgage offices of Tonkin. 

(2} The figures set down in the columns of “ Removals ” show the amount relatively to the 
figures for the previous registrations, of the cancellations granted at the end of the year 1911. 


Although these tables speak very dearly for themselves, M. Boudillon 
appended to them the following comments and observations : 

The development of land credit in Cochinchina has been truly remark- 
able during the period under observation. 

In the matter of covenanted mortgages, in the first place, the amount 
of mortgage registrations which, in 1902, barely exceeded the half-mill- 
ion, rose suddenly in the following year to four times that sum, and for 
three years after that remained slightly below one million ; it again passed 
beyond this figure in 1907, without ever going below it afterwards, and 
finally, in 1910 and 1911, amounted to 2 and 3 millions. 

As regards the interest, some astonishment might be felt at the high 
level of some averages. It would seem generally that the rate tends to 
become higher and higher ; the reason is to be found in the fact that the crea- 
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tion of offices for the provinces has contributed to the substitution of 
notarial deeds of bond with mortgage security for the native deeds of loan 
against delivery of titles, but without any change in the rate of interest 
in consequence, in the relations between Annamites in the interior of the 
colony ; at Saigon itself moreover the average rate of interest tends to 
become fixed in the neighbourhood of 14% ; it rose, it is true, in 1910 and 
1911, to 19 and 16 %, but this was due to certain bonds subscribed in the 
provinces of South Annam, attached in 1908 to the office of Saigon, pro- 
viding 36 % as the rate of interest. 

With regard to mortgages registered by court judgment in favour of 
Indian bankers, there may also be noted a regular increase of the number 
of registrations from 1902 to 1909 ; during the two years 1910 and 1911, 
however, the figures reached are notably lower ; this is due in some mea- 
sure to the fact that the Bank of Indo-China, which had not hesitated for 
many years to allow fairly large advances to Indian bankers, on the ordi- 
nary security, completely gave up this class of operations. 

From the point of view of the average rate of interest, one may note 
that hardly any variation occurs. This rate of 20 %, apparently below the 
usually accepted rate, is nevertheless, owing to the method of computa- 
tion adopted, a positively usurious rate. 

The results obtained in Cambodia show how far the organisation of the 
mortgage registration offices is from answering the requirements of the 
people there. There is, no doubt, progress observable in the number of 
the registrations made in the course of the ten years under observation, 
but that of the year 1911 is quite exceptional and due to causes which will 
only recur quite exceptionally. As to the operations of the Indian lenders, 
they are vastly less developed in Cambodia than in Indo-China ; they even 
seem to be on the downward path, because it is very difficult to suppose 
that they were unable to bring as many actions as in the past, and that 
their debtors had paid up accurately of late years. 

The situation of Annam from the point of view of land credit very much 
resembles that of Cambodia. The application of the French mortgage 
system to the real properties possessed by the settlers is certainly legal, 
but the results obtained from the point of view of the development of land 
credit are insignificant. Annam, on the other hand, is not very favour- 
able ground for the operations of the Indian bankers ; at any rate their in- 
dustry appears here to be pursued on no very great scale. 

In conclusion, the perusal and examination of the table of the mort- 
gage security furnished by the landowners of Tonkin calls forth rather 
painful reflections. Indeed, while during five years the sum representing 
covenanted mortgages registered constantly grew, rising from 350,000 $ 
to 500,000 $, it on the contrary fell again successively to 400,000 $ and 
300,000 $ in 1907 and 1909, and then to less than 200,000 $ in 1910 and 
1911, 

The prosperity created by the execution of the great works at Hanoi 
at the beginning of the century may justify the progress in the first few 
years, but the crisis which followed this active period is in itself insufficient, 
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to explain the subsequent decline. Among the other causes there are 
certainly included, in M. Boudillon s view, the inadequacy of the land system 
which, having been unable to afford a solid basis for property rendering it 
secure against claims, absolute!}" prevents the landowners from finding 
the capital of which they stand in need to develop their lands, and even 
makes them hesitate to employ their own capital in any undertaking extend- 
ing over a length of time. 

The registrations of mortgage by court judgment are in no great num- 
ber ; the Indian bankers have only tried to carry on their industry in Tonkin 
for a few years ; moreover they at once called forth the competition of some 
Annamites possessed of capital. The results at the present day do not allow 
of drawing any conclusions of sufficient interest, except that the rate of 
interest at 36 % remains deeply rooted in practice. 

M. Boudillon however has no hesitation in declaring that it is not per- 
missible for this enormous rate of interest of 36 % to continue to be imposed 
on the native population. 

Even with all the imperfections of the mortgage system, French land- 
owners find a lender at the annual rate of 10 to 12% for the capital they re- 
quire. One may therefore, without being over-venturesome, maintain 
that if the native landowners could offer the same guarantees, or rather, 
with an improved land system, still more substantial guarantees, they could 
address themselves to the same lenders and obtain the same terms. Indeed 
terms preferable to these might even be obtained by both. There is no 
shortage of capital. The funds for the establishment in Cochinchina of ex- 
tensive rubber plantations were found on the spot, and if the capitalists who 
have turned their attention in this direction are at liberty to hope for ample 
remuneration in the future on the sums advanced, it is nevertheless true 
that for several years they must regard these sums as totally unproductive. 
The fact which always ensured the success of all appeals made by the founders 
of the companies in question was not only the prospect of a considerable 
future profit, but facility of disposal of the shares. With a land system 
common to land owners without distinction, a simple system of giving 
both natives and Frenchmen absolute rights, these same capitalists or others 
would no doubt accept a low T er remuneration for their investment on con- 
dition that the latter is free from all risk, and that furthermore they are 
certain of being able at any time to effect its complete and immediate with- 
drawal in one way or another. 


§ 2. The reorganisation of land credit in indo-china. 

Is there a remedy for this state of things, and can the remedy be one 
and the same for all the countries which form French Indo-China ? 

It should be noted, says M. Boudillon on this point, that in the Indo- 
China peninsula, keeping to the great ethnical divisions, there are found two 
principal groups of population : the Annamites on the one part, with Chinese 
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civilisation, who occupy Cochinchina, Annam and Tonkin, the Khmers, 
on the other part, possessing Hindoo culture, who people Cambodia and Laos. 
All the territories which formed the old empire of Annam were formerly 
subjected to a uniform law, suggested by the Chinese codes, and the some- 
times considerable differences at the present time observed in the written 
enactments or established customs prevalent in Cochinchina, Annam and 
Tonkin respectively, are chiefly due to the changes occasioned in the poli- 
tical organisation of those countries by the advent of Europeans ; conse- 
quently, there appears to be no reason forming an obstacle to the restora- 
tion, not immediate and complete — the differing political constitutions of 
Cochinchina as a colony and Annam and Tonkin as protectorates render 
such a measure questionable — but progressive and methodical, of one and 
the same legislation in the matter of the land system. 

On the other hand, although the Cambodian codes exhibit a very mark- 
rd originality, one detects without very great difficulty in the enactments 
dealing with the constitution of land ownership and the exercise of realty 
rights, provisions which are not devoid of analogy with those of the Annamite 
codes and customs on the same subject. Therefore, the French protecto- 
rate in Cambodia, having first been exercised under the authority of the 
Governor of Cochinchina, and later on under that of the Governor General 
of Indo-China, the Cambodian legislature has obviously repeatedly sought 
inspiration from the institutions in vogue in the Annamite countries, 
without any difficulties having been experienced on that account in the 
enforcement of the innovations thus made. 

Again, though the same reasons cannot be alleged in explanation, 
it is nevertheless quite certain that the land system instituted by the 
Siamese government in the territory of Battambang was based on the 
same principles as the Annamite land system. 

Finally the member of the judiciary who was entrusted with the task 
of drafting the codes of Laos did not for one instant hesitate to introduce* 
into his work, in the form of categorical enactments, the principal rules of 
Annamite law, as they had been formulated by the practice of the courts 
of Cochinchina, particularly as regards the modes of constitution and 
transmission of real estate rights. 

It seems to Mr Boudillon and to the Indo-China legislation Commission 
that one cannot do better than persevere along the same path, and look for 
the practical solution of the difficulties already encountered, and those 
which might arise subsequently, in a unification of the land systems establish- 
ed in the various countries of the Indo-Chinese Union. 

Yet, either because the establishment of French authority is in some 
regions of too recent date, or because this authority is not exercised every- 
where in the same direct form, the Indo-China populations are not yet able 
to understand the spirit of the reform to be made, and to submit thereto 
without a transitory period. While in Cochinchina the Annamites, by daily 
* contact for more than fifty years with Europeans, have become initiated 
' into their administrative practices, and would be in a position to afford 
effective assistance to the local administration for enforcing the reform, the 
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case is different in the greater part of Cambodia and Annam, where the 
action of the French authorities consisted chiefly in guiding the local powers 
in the fulfilment of their task and checking the execution of the measures 
taken at its suggestion ; finally, in Laos for instance, and also in some regions 
of Annam and Cambodia, the results of European intervention are as yet 
relatively speaking not very perceptible. 

In the view of IE. Boudillon and the Commission of Indo-Chinese 
legislation, a general reform might be studied, having for its object the 
final unification of the land systems throughout the extent of the territory 
forming French Indo-China, but on condition that its enforcement in each of 
these territories be straightway taken in hand only with scrupulous allow- 
ance for the importance which the position of land presents in the eyes of 
the respective inhabitants, and the advantages which the improvement 
of the system governing the relations between this land and these holders 
might bring to them in the development of their resources and the satis- 
faction of their needs. 

Finally, the unification would be carried out, not on the basis of the 
French mortgage system, but on the basis of the native land register, in 
which of course the necessary improvements would be made. French land- 
owners, moreover, would be unable to regard the reform thus inaugurated 
as an encroachment on their prerogatives, because in Tunisia and all 
the French colonies where the legislature has instituted a system of publi- 
city of land rights based on the principle of the registration of the lands in 
the land register, the French population has always very rapidly famili- 
arised itself with the obligations imposed on it by this system. More- 
over, for a long time past, the necessity of the reform has been pointed out, 
both in Cochinchina and Tonkin, by local assemblies, composed for the 
major part of Frenchmen. 

The proposed organisation of land registers, carrying with them un- 
assailable land certificates issued to the owners, and certificates of mortgage 
registrations handed to the holders of real property liens and transfer- 
able with the same facility as any registered personal security, would allow 
of raising the necessary capital for the development of the land without 
difficulty. The lender, once he was in a position to secure positive infor- 
mation as to the value of the pledge offered him, and also knew that he 
could, whenever he liked, find someone to transfer his claim to, would no 
longer have any hesitation in parting with his money, even for a long period. 

The borrower on his part, being able to offer a solid guarantee, could 
claim a thoroughly favourable treatment from the point of view both of 
interest and time of repayment. 

Thus the position on both sides would be remarkably modified. 

Furthermore, the employment of capital advanced on real property 
for the development of the country might even be conceived as taking 
place under the same conditions as in the mother country, viz, the creation 
of a special credit establishment appealing for the investment of public 
savings by the issue of bonds in the nature of personal securities, in order 
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to get together funds, to be placed at the disposal of land owners in the 
form of long date loans repayable by annual instalments. 

This idea, for the rest, is not new ; it had long been advocated above 
all in Cochinchina, and was in fact applied for the first time some years 
ago by the formation of a bank, which had only a brief existence. 

The Bank of Cochinchina carried out only some twenty loans, and 
found itself forced almost immediately to go into liquidation. 

The causes of this failure are manifold ; only a few, adduced by 
M. Boudillon, must be pointed out here. 

In the first place, undoubtedly the want of a sure basis of property 
rendered the guarantees given to the bank by borrowers almost illusory. 
A private person desirous of making a fruitful investment of funds available 
at the moment, may, when selecting the most advantageous among the differ- 
ent businesses proposed to him, hope to find a reliable and accurate deb- 
tor ; the case is quite otherwise with a financial establishment. Its object 
being to bring within reach of the public the sums required for the develop- 
ment of the country, it must grant the largest possible number of applications 
for loan, on pain of leaving the capital at its disposal unproductive ; no doubt 
it is true that the carrying out of such a programme does not imply the com- 
plete disregard of the precautions which must be reasonably taken before 
concluding the proposed business, but in spite of this it is open to no doubt 
that all this business cannot present itself under the same conditions as to 
safety and that some of it necessarily entails a greater or lesser amount of 
risk. This position was rendered stiff worse, and the likelihood of success 
of the bank seriously imperilled, b}^ the mere fact that local legislation offer- 
ed those who had thought themselves in a position to make an endeavour 
in this direction no effective means of guarding themselves against mistakes 
and protecting themselves against fraud. 

The primary condition indeed, in order to render possible the creation 
of a land bank, was the preliminary organisation of a land system. How 
could one avoid misgiving when one had to deal with landowners or persons 
claiming to be such, who could produce nothing in proof of their right but 
copies of more or less uncertain entries in land books kept in rudimentary 
fashion ? Was there any certainty that liens on the property did not exist 
beyond those mentioned in the official registers? Were the extracts deliver- 
ed in actual agreement with the registers themselves ? Did not perchance the 
apparent owner whose name alone appeared on the documents represent an 
entire family, and possess nothing but a minute share in the collective 
property ? Were not the genuine title deeds, the deeds of purchase in due 
form, already in the hands of other lenders, who bad themselves received the 
property to he mortgaged as security ? To all these questions there was no 
certain reply possible. 

It was impossible for the Bank of Cochinchina to withstand these 
difficulties. Until the land reform is an accomplished fact, any formation 
of a land bank will not survive its birth* 

Once this reform has been realised however, what land credit opera- 
tions could be carried out ? 
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It appears necessary to make a clear distinction in this relation between : 

(1) The long date mortgage loan, repa3 r able by annuities ; 

(2) The short date mortgage loan, with deferred registration. 

The former requires no definition. It need hardly be said that the 
value of money being considerably higher in the colonies than in the home 
country, the rate of interest to be paid by the borrowers would necessarily 
have to exceed that which serves as the basis for calculating the annual pay- 
ments in France ; but as we have said, the conditions as to security would be 
quite different from those now prevailing, and the new rate would have to 
descend not only much below the Annamite rate of 36 % and the current 
rate of 24 % adopted by the Indian bankers, but also that of 12 % practised 
among Frenchmen. 

Under these conditions, in view of the average yield of rice fields, 
the loan, even if granted on the security of landed property, would be 
easily repaid by the native, while at the present time the Annamite who 
borrows is perforce driven sooner or later to part with his patrimony, 
whether he has mortgaged it or simply pledged it. 

With regard to the short date loan, it would constitute an innova- 
tion, at least as far as concerns the mode of publicity ; it would, for the 
rest, be in complete accordance with the local usages. Moreover it would 
afford fresh assistance to the small land owner, to whom the loan on crops 
is not always a sufficient source of aid ; the Annamites readily borrow larger 
or smaller sums, undertaking to repay them with the selling price of their 
rice, and making their contracts in the form of redeemable sales ; thanks 
to the short term loan they would henceforward find a lender without 
having to expose themselves to the very often disastrous consequence of 
these alienations. 

Within what limits could the two descriptions of operations be effected ? 

To M. Boudillon’s mind, it is beyond doubt that a land credit estab- 
lishment would find itself induced to operate above all in the urban centres. 

No doubt the needs of rural property are at the present time consider- 
able ; it is in truth necessary, in order to expedite the development of 
the country, to replace the almost exclusive growing of rice by other culti- 
vations likely to be adapted both to the nature of the soil and the charac- 
ter of the inhabitants, but this work cannot be done without a considerable 
quantity of funds. 

Prudence however will compel the land credit establishment which 
might be created not to participate in this movement otherwise than with 
the greatest precautions. 

On the other hand, applications for loans from town property owners 
might be met much more easily. In all the towns of Indo-China built pro- 
perty has a selling value and letting value which constitute it a sure pledge 
to the lender both of the repayment of the principal and the payment of 
interest. One may even hope for a more or less rapid development of some 
of those towns, so as to justify providing the owners of unbuilt lands on 
their territory, with funds for the erection of new buildings. 
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As regards the loans to be made to rural landowners, M. Boudillon is 
of opinion that the following observations must be taken into account : 

This class of operation would, in principle, be possible in sufficiently 
populated provinces, where the whole of the soil is appropriated. Each form- 
ed property, in that case, by reason of this general appropriation, possesses 
a sure value, likely evidently 1 o vary in a certain measure according to the 
condition of cultivation, but nevertheless certain. It therefore in every 
case forms an appreciable guarantee, and the question which arises is, what 
would be the relation between the value of a piece of land and the amount 
of the loan for which it can be security ? 

On the other hand, in the regions where waste land still abounds, 
appropriated parcels possess but the smallest intrinsic value, in fact hardly 
any. It is well known to everyone that the landowners, with the object 
of evading the obligations incumbent upon them in consequence of the 
loans they have contracted, do not hesitate to abandon properties which they 
have encumbered with rights or charges which they find too onerous, and 
go and settle at some other point of the territory ; these properties falling 
out of cultivation, at once lose all value, and if put up for sale will find no 
buyer. 

It may be objected, no doubt, that Indian bankers sometimes allow 
themselves to be induced to grant loans on such properties, but besides the 
fact that they stipulate a high rate of interest, reaching a figure near 4 % 
per month as was seen, which counterbalances to a large extent the risks 
undertaken, these same lenders possess means of watching over the doings 
of their debtors which enable them to prevent any neglect or default in 
the execution of the engagements entered into. A credit establishment 
would be devoid of both these resources, as it would have to lend at a reason- 
able rate and could not conduct operations otherwise than at its desks. 

Consequently, it would be desirable, to begin with, for the land bank to 
abstain almost completely fram making any loan in the provinces where 
there is still much uncultivated land, and to lend money only with the 
utmost circumspection in the other provinces. 

It need hardly be added that no loan could be granted on uncultivated 
land. If an application to this effect were made by a native or European, 
it could only be complied with by opening a credit to be realised as and when 
the work of bringing under cultivation advances. 

As results from the foregoing explanations, the operations of the land 
bank could only be undertaken in respect to registered properties, that is, 
those subject to the system common to all the elements of the population. 
The establishment could then, within a brief space of time, recruit its clients 
first of all among all the inhabitants without distinction of the surveyed 
regions of Cochinchina; on the one hand, from the French concessions of 
Hanoi, Haiphong and Tourane, on the other, even among these of the 
town of Phnom-Penh ; in the second place among the owners, other than 
natives, of real properties situate either in the provinces of Cambodia or 
in those of Annam and Tonkin. Tittle by little this field of action would be 
extended to the provinces successively endowed with land registers in 
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Cockinchina and Laos, until later on, the definitive land system had covered 
the native populations of Annam, Tonkin and Cambodia. 

It would therefore be sufficient at the outset to establish agencies of 
tha land bank at Saigon and Hanoi, and later on only, when the application 
of the land system had sufficiently progressed in the various countries of the 
Union, new agencies might be created gradually at Haiphong, Phnom- 
Penh, Tourane, Vientiane, Kouang-Tcheou-Wan. etc. 

M. Boudillon entertains no doubt that an institution of this kind, 
organised with prudence, while offering a fair remuneration on the capital 
supplied by its founders, would be in a condition to supply the funds 
required for the development of Indo-China under conditions advantageous 
to the borrowers. 
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AGRARIAN AND LAND CREDIT IN ITALY 
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It is our practice to publish in each year two articles, one dealing 
with the work of the special institutions of agricultural credit, the other 
with that of special land credit institutions. We think it desirable to-day 
to append to these articles, which are of an analytic character, another in 
the form of a digest, that is to say, in which, after a few references to the 
organisation of agrarian and land credit in Italy, we set out the principal 
data as to the work as a whole performed during the five years 1910-19x4, 
by the various institutions of agricultural and land credit operating in the 
country. 


§ 1. The organisation of agricultural credit on the basis of 

SPECIAL, LAWS AND THE OPERATIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 

INSTITUTIONS IN THE YEARS I9IO TO 1914. 

Italy, with regard to the organisation of agricultural credit, may 
be divided into two parts : one comprising Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, 
Emilia and Tuscany ; the other Liguria, the Marches, Umbria, Latium, 
the Continental South and the Islands. In the first part the organisation 
of credit has originated from the spontaneous initiative of the farmers, who 
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combined for that purpose into cooperative societies (popular banks, ru- 
ral funds, etc.,) themselves providing for the needs of credit ; in the second, 
on the other hand, private initiative was feebler and had to be supplemen- 
ted by State action. Thus there came about the various laws on agricul- 
tural credit which, in keeping with the particular requirements of the several 
regions of central, southern and insular Italy, founded special credit 
institutions there. The principal of these laws is that of the 7th July 
1901, authorising the savings bank department of the Bank of Naples to 
carry on agricultural credit in the Southern provinces of Continental Italy 
and the island of Sardinia, and that of the 29th March 1906 establishing in 
the Bank of Sicily a section for the conduct of agricultural credit. Re- 
ference may also be made to the laws of the 1st December 1902, 31st March 
1904 and 25th June 1906, relating respectively to agricultural credit in 
Latium, Basilicata, Calabria, etc. 

The fundamental end to which this legislation is directed is the provid- 
ing of credit to farmers, not directly, as a rule, but through the agency 
of local institutions, preferably in cooperative form, which are for that rea- 
son described as intermediate bodies . These bodies are for the most part 
rural funds or societies, popular banks, agricultural unions, etc. ; and as 
they were rather few in number in the South of Italy and the Islands, the 
said laws made provision for encouraging their formation by prize competi- 
tions and other means. During the last few years numerous agrarian so- 
cieties have arisen, considerably increasing the number of the existing in- 
termediate bodies. These are usually credited by the various central 
credit institutions (Savings bank department of the Bank of Naples, Agri- 
cultural Credit section of the Bank of Sicily, Agricultural Credit Institute 
for Batium, etc) with a given sum fixed in relation to their importance 
and the guarantees they can offer. 

The operations which the two Banks named — the most considerable 
in Italy for the conduct of agricultural credit — are authorised to carry 
on by the respective laws, are essentially reduced to she following : 

(a) Discounting of bills of exchange issued by farmers for the various 
purposes of their business, and transferred to the intermediate bodies ; 

(b) Discounting of bills of exchange issued direct by the latter, either 
in order to procure the necessary funds for the collective purchase of 
supplies useful to agriculture, or in order to make advances to members 
in case of collective sales of their produce, etc. 

In order that this should be done, however, it is necessary that proof 
should be furnished of the agricultural purpose of the loan. With this 
object the persons of the borrowers are specified, who must be the owners 
of lands managing their estates direct, leaseholders, persons renting lands 
against part-produce rent or produce-sharing settlers, and tenant farmers ; 
it is also provided that the farms or lands for the benefit of which the loan 
is required shall be situate within the boundaries of the zone in which the 
supplying institution carries on operations, and the purpose of such loan 
shall be stated in the application for it. 
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The loans must be contained within certain maximum limits of amount 
and duration (though of course they may be less in case of lesser need) 
fixed respectively at 1000 lire and one year for loans enjoying a lien by 
operation of law (i. e. in respect of harvesting, cultivation, seeds, ma- 
nures, materials for fighting crypto gamic diseases) ; 2000 lire and three 
years for loans intended to provide farms with cattle, and 3000 lire and 
three years for loans required for the purchase of machines. 

As has been pointed out, the loans cannot in the ordinary course be 
made to individual farmers, but to intermediate bodies, among which pre- 
ference must be given to those having exclusively agricultural character 
and objects. 

The said loans must be granted by the two Banks named at a maxi- 
mum rate of 4 per cent, to the intermediate bodies, and by the latter to 
its own members at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent. They are secured 
by the intermediate institutions on the capital possessed by them, if their 
liability is limited, and on the property of the members of the intermediate 
institutions if their liability is unlimited. The amount of possible loans 
therefore varies as a function of the capital and form of guarantee of the 
institutions. The latter in turn enjoy special privileges towards their 
members : a lien by operation of law, laid down by article 1958 of the Ita- 
lian Civil Code and referred to above, and a lien or privilege by covenant, 
created by the law' of the 23rd January 1887, in reference to sums due for 
having supplied properties with live and dead stock, agricultural machi- 
nery and implements, implements for the handling and treatment of rural 
produce and all else that may be required for the carrying on of agri- 
culture. 

Such is, in main outline, the operation of agricultural credit as regu- 
lated by the State in the Bank of Naples and of Sicily. 

In Basilicata and Sardinia, on the other hand, according to the special 
laws of the 31st March 1904 and 10th November 1907 (sole text) there is 
a special form of distribution of agricultural credit, in the shape of advances. 
It takes place in the following form : the central credit institution (Cen- 
tral Society of Agrarian Credit for Basilicata, with head office at Potenza, 
and « Casse ademprivili » for Sardinia, at Cagliari and Sassari), instead of 
rediscounting the farmers' bills for the intermediate bodies or granting 
them direct bill accommodation, supplies advances in money and in kind, 
up to a maximum of 10 thousand lire, repayable in a certain number of 
years to the intermediate bodies, which then provide for their own account 
for the loans to the individual farmers. 

The foregoing applies to working credits, that is, credits or loans for 
the object of enabling farmers to meet expenses for sowing, manuring, cul- 
tivating and harvesting, and also equipping their farms with live and dead 
stock, machinery and implements ; as regards however the credits or ad- 
vances for improvement of property, i. e. for the construction of settlers' 
houses, stables and sheds on rational lines, farm roads, work of irrigation, 
and changes of cultivation, they are governed only by the special laws 
for Basilicata and Sardinia, and consist in advances to owners, leasehold- 
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ers and cooperative agricultural societies for the above purposes. These 
advances are guaranteed b} r mortgage, repayable in a maximum period of 
50 years, on the system of gradual repayment, and may also be secured, by 
an agreement, by a special lien on the greater value acquired by the property 
as a result of the improvements. The rate of interest cannot for these 
advances exceed 4 per cent., except in the case of advances for the construc- 
tion of settlers’ houses and rational stables and stalls, which must be grant- 
ed at 2.50 per cent., the difference between the favoured rate and the nor- 
mal rate being payable by the State. 

Having premised this much, we draw attention to the data contained 
in the following tables, prepared by the General Direction of Credit and Pro- 
vident Institutions, on the operations carried out in the five years 1910-1914 
by the various special institutions of agricultural credit : 


Table I. — Operations carried out by the Institutions of Agricultural Credit 
in the years 1910 to 1914. 
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Agrarian Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily . 
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Agrarian Credit Institute for Latium 
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In the tables above reproduced there are only set out the data relating 
to the operations conducted by the Institutions of Agricultural Credit work- 
ing on the basis of the above mentioned special laws, as it is not possible 
to render account either of the agricultural credit operations carried on 
freely by ordinary co mme rcial or cooperative societies or companies, or of 
the few operations made under the law of the 23rd January 1887, 4276. 
Finally, it is desirable to bear in mind that the figures contained in those 
tables do not represent all the operations of agricultural credit conducted 
on the basis of the various special laws, but only those performed by 
means of the capitals supplied by the central institutions ; they therefore 
indicate the nature of the investment of the capitals of such institutions 
rather than the actual amount of the operations of agricultural credit, 
in order to learn which one would need information as to the number 
and amount of the operations done by the individual intermediate bodies 
with their own funds (assets and deposits). 


§ 2. The organisation of land credit and the operations 

OF THE LAND CREDIT INSTITUTIONS IN THE YEARS I9IO TO I914. 


Land credit is at present carried on in Italy by the following State- 
regulated institutions : Italian Institute of Land Credit (Rome), Istituto 
delle Opere Pie di San Paolo in Turin, Monte dei Paschi in Siena, Credito 
Fondiario Sardo in Cagliari, Savings Banks of Mian, Bologna and Verona. 

By royal decree other bodies may also be authorised to carry on land 
credit, in particular mutual associations of landowners possessing real pro- 
perties of a value not less than five millions, societies, companies and esta- 
blishments with a paid-up capital of ten million, and those also with a capi- 
tal below ten million but not less than two million lire, in those regions in 
which a local land credit body is wanting. 

The Land Credits of the Savings Banks of Milan and Bologna, of the 
Istituto delle Opere Pie di S. Paolo, of Monte dei Paschi and the Italian Land 
Credit Institute may carry out operations in all the provinces of the King- 
dom ; the Savings Bank of Verona is authorised to carry on land credit 
in the Venetian provinces and in that of Mantua, and the Credito fondia- 
rio sardo, in the Island of Sardinia. 

The operations, governed by precise legal enactments, which these 
establishments are empowered to carry on are various. The principal 
one consists in granting loans on first mortage, on real properties, up to 
one half of their value. Such loans are repayable by gradual yearly instal- 
ments in a period of not less than ten nor more than fifty years. The yearly 
payment comprises the instalment of redemption, the interest, the per- 
sonalty tax, the equivalent of the commission charges and managing ex- 
penses, which must not exceed 45 centesimi fox every hundred lire of capi- 
tal borrowed; finally the instalment of repayment of the taxes due to the 
treasury, which is paid directly by the individual establishments for ac- 
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count of the borrowers. The debtor may however pay off all or part of 
the debt, making at the same time the said repayments and compensations 
to the lending establishment and the treasury. 

The land credit institutions, furthermore, are empowered to acquire 
by transfer or subrogation, on the same conditions as the loans mortgage 
or secured credits and claims, making them repayable by instalments of 
redemption. 

They obtain the necessary funds for carrying out these two classes 
of operations by the issue of land bonds carrying various rates of interest : 
3 3 s / 4 , 4, 4 34 ai3 -d 5 %, for the purpose of avoiding the heavy fluctua- 

tions on the Exchange. The loans are made in land bonds at a rate of in- 
terest equal to that of the bonds issued to effect them. Such bonds are of 
a nominal amount of 500 lire and may be either to bearer or registered. They 
are redeemed gradually at par by monthly drawings of as many bonds as 
correspond to the instalments of the respective redemption due from the 
borrowers in the previous half year. The land bonds issued as a whole 
are guaranteed by the mortgages constituted as a whole, which safeguards 
the bearers of these bonds. 

Eandowners not in immediate need of capital, but only requiring to 
have it available, rather than have recourse to loans, which are made as a 
rule in bonds, may obtain the opening of a current account guaranteed by 
mortgage, in which the advances are paid in money and the rate of interest 
is variable and determined by the establishments. 

In order now to give an idea of the work performed by the land credit 
establishments in Italy, we reproduce the following two tables : the first 
one shows, in respect to the whole of such estab ishments, the total of the 
principal asset and debit items for the five years 1910-1914 ; in the second 
is given the total of the principal operations of each institution for 1914: 


Table II. — Number of Land Credit Institutions and amount 
of principal asset and debit items for the whole of them. 
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7 
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7 
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7 
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608,393,000 

49,583,000 1 

129,503,898 
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Table III, — Amount of principal asset and debit items for each 
establishment in 1914. 


Name 
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guarantees of the land bonds; 
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31st December ; 31st December ' 

i i 
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mortgage loans 
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Li*e 
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Land credit of the Savings Bank 
of Bologna 

i 

i 

76,656,698.75! 

51,051,000, 

4,798,000 

50,318,243.70 

Land credit of the Savings Bank 
of Milan ! 

1 

411,174,000.00 

205,887,000! 

19,651,000 

203.411.336,43 

Land credit of the Savings Bank 1 
of Verona 

31,198,950 00' 

24,079,500 

2,061,000 

23,777,481*21 

Credito fondiario Sardo in Ca- ! 
gliari 1 

4,880,300.00 

i 

2,382,500! 

229,000 

2,316,639,74 

Italian land Credit Institute in 
Rome 

1 

434,194,267 oo| 

i 

! 

155,923,000; 

j 

10,721,000 

1 

182,173,606.76 

Land Credit of the Monte dei 
Baschi of Siena 

| 

212,166, 6o7.99| 

i 

So, 924, 000, 

5,116,500 

80,321,574.11 

Land Credit of the Istiiuto delie 
Opere Pie di San Paolo of Turin . i 

i 

243,169,762.00; 

1 

i 

88,146,000 

7,006,500 

87,185,017.46 


The foregoing tables bring out clearly the constant progress of the 
Tand Credit Establishments in Italy. 


) 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN VICTORIA (i) 
by F. E Jenkins. 


Introduction. 

The general system of Land settlement in Victoria is contained in the 
Land Act 1915, which provides for the disposal of the remaining Crown 
Lands, which are for the most part virgin country situated in the more 
remote and less easily accessible portions of the State. The land is princi- 
pally suited for grazing, mixed farming, and fruit growing, and in the Mallee 
(North Western) District for wheat growing and lamb raising. The free- 
hold of these areas may be acquired on easy terms of payment, extending 
over a period of either 20 or 40 years at an annual rental varying from 1 
to 3d. in the £ respectively (according to the period of payment and valua- 
tion of the allotment) . Any person 18 years of age may take up Crown Lands. 
Successful applicants receive a permit to occupy the land immediately. 
Residence and the fulfilment of certain improvement conditions are neces- 
sary, except where special provisions are made. 

Larger areas of pastoral land may be obtained under annual grazing 
licence, for which an annual rental is charged according to the quality of 
the land and its value for grazing purposes. 

The provisions for Closer settlement are contained in the Closer Settle- 
ment Act 1915. 


(i) This article has been prepared, at the request of the Institute, by the Secretary 
to the Eands Purchase and Management Board of Victoria (Australia). 
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The initiation of the policy of closer settlement upon the land repur- 
chased and subdivided by the State dates back only to the year 1898. The 
Government of that time passed an Amending hand Act of which Part IV 
related to the purchase by the State of privately-owned land for purposes of 
closer settlement. Under its provisions authority was given to acquire 
suitable land, each purchase being submitted to Parliament for ratification. 
The value of the land which could be held by a closer settlement lessee was 
limited to £1,000. Residence on the allotment for at least 8 months in 
each year, and improvements to the value of 20 % of the capital value of 
the land by the end of the sixth year, were compulsory conditions of the 
lease. At the expiration of six years from the date of the lease, and upon 
payment of the balance of the purchase money, the Crown Grant was issued 
and carried no further restrictive conditions. Power was also given under 
this measure to re-purchase and subdivided land suitable for the purpose of 
establishing homes for working men within easy distance of the scene of 
their employment. 

In 1904 Parliament passed the first Closer Settlement Act, which placed 
the administration of the measure in the hands of a Board of three mem- 
bers, who advised the Minister in all matters of detail. This Act gave a 
decided impetus to closer settlement, and the Board was enabled, from the 
numerous properties submitted, to select and sub-divide a number of 
suitable Estates, which were rapidly disposed of as soon as made available. 

In 1910 it was decided to extend a greater measure of financial assis- 
tance to settlers, both upon Closer Settlement areas and upon Crown 
Lands, and to liberalise generally the 1904 Act. A dmini stration by a 
Board of three members, responsible to the Minister, was retained, 
but they were required to give their exclusive attention to the closer 
settlement policy. 

Amongst many other important innovations, the Act of 1910 fore- 
shadowed the regeneration of irrigation settlement, and wide powers were 
given under it for the development of farm lands coincident with closer 
settlement. A sum of £200,000 per annum was set aside to provide 
financial assistance to settlers, who desired to avail themselves of it, the 
security being 60 % of the value of the permanent improvements effected 
by the lessee, or licensee in the case of Crown Lands. The value of the land 
which the settler might hold under conditional purchase lease was increased 
to £2,500, and, in the case of a homestead area carrying extensive improve^ 
ments, to £4,000, Authority was given to assist Workmen and Agricul- 
tural labourers in the erection of their dwellings and the Board was entrusted 
with the administration of the Wire-Netting Act, whereunder Crown tenants 
were enabled to obtain wire-netting upon easy terms, with a rebate where 
their holdings adjoined unoccupied Crown Lands. Power was also given 
to ratify a provisional agreement to sell and purchase land entered into by 
two or more private persons, if the Board was of opinion that the circumstan- 
ces warranted the purchase, when the purchaser became a conditional 
purchase lessee under the Closer Settlement Act. 

In 1912 the power to transfer working men's and agricultural labour-- 
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ers’ allotments was liberalised, the value of the land which could be held 
under the sections relating thereto was increased, and provision was also 
made for the necessities of settlers in other directions. 


§ 1. The lands purchase and management board. 

The scope of the Lands Purchase and Management Boards’ acti- 
vities is a large one. The inspection, valuation, purchase, subdivision, 
and settlement of repurchased lands is a preliminary only to the successful 
establishment of settlers. While it is expected that a new settler will work 
out his own salvation, the Board exercises a friendly guidance, when called 
on to do so, especially during the earlier years of settlement. "When appli- 
cation for financial assistance is made, a valuation of the improvements 
is obtained, and no effort is spared to assist the settler and at the same time 
safeguard the interests of the State. 

The Board is required by the Act to present an Annual Report to Par- 
liament, in which the position of the closer settlement scheme, the amount 
of the advances made, the financial obligations of lessees, the receipts, 
and the expenditure incurred and income received, are clearly set out. 
These various statutory returns and the balance sheet enable the Govern- 
ment from year to year to acquaint the country with the actual progress 
or otherwise of the closer settlement policy. Whilst wide discretionary 
powers are vested in the Board, all matters of policy are first approved 
by the Minister after consultation with his colleagues in Cabinet. 

Up to the present time there has been been no lack of suitable land 
offering for closer settlement purposes. So wide has been the choice that, 
except in one case, the compulsory purchase powers have not been exercis- 
ed. It is customary, when an area of land is submitted at a price which 
will permit of subdivision into sufficiently large holdings, for the Board to 
recommend the Minister to obtain a preliminary report and valuation. 

If the report thus obtained is generally favourable as regards the soil 
and other conditions, the members make a personal inspection in order to 
form an idea of the prospects of successful settlement in the locality. 
After a full consideration of the whole of the facts, if it is decided that the 
area can be successfully settled, further reports and valuations are obtained 
from two independent valuers. In the event of an unfavourable opinion 
being formed of the prospects of settlement, the Minister is advised to de- 
cline the offer. It is usual for the Board, upon the reports obtained, to 
make an offer below the vendor’s price, in which case negotiations to pur- 
chase ensue, which may be terminated by the vendor refusing to resubmit 
at a lower figure. Should the vendor, however, accept the Board’s offer, 
the purchase is completed and the land becomes Crown Lands under the 
provision of the Closer Settlement Act* 

When the terms of the contract of sale do not provide for immediate 
possession, arrangements are made to enter upon the land to proceed with 
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the subdivision. The Surveyor-General of Victoria furnishes a design of 
subdivision, the reports and valuations having been placed at his disposal. 
After the preliminary design is approved and boundaries are defined, the 
Board fixes the price per acre of each holding based upon the total cost of 
the estate, including cost of purchase, survey, etc., loss of land in roads or 
for other purposes, and an amount to cover the cost of construction of roads, 
bridges, drains, and other necessary works. It is usual to consult the local 
municipal authorities regarding the closing of existing roads if such is re- 
quired, and to obtain from the local municipal engineer an estimate of cost 
of road construction, before the subdi visional plan and allotment values 
of an estate are made public. 

The Closer Settlement Act provides, that, where, after purchase of an 
estate, it is found necessary for the purposes of subdivision to open new 
roads, constructs bridges, culverts, drains, etc., the Board shall provide one- 
half of the total cost of such works within the boundaries of the estate, and 
the local municipality shall provide the remainder. If for any reason it is 
not convenient for a municipality to find its quota, the Board may loan 
them their moiety upon terms and conditions to be mutually agreed upon. 
In this way new settlers should not be hampered during the early days of 
settlement by having to cart produce over unmade roads within the estate 
they are residing on. In regard to road improvement outside the bound- 
aries of an estate, settlers are in the position of other ratepayers and make 
their representations direct to the municipal authorities. Where two muni- 
cipalities are concerned in the carrying out of public works, the Board 
still provides one-half of the cost and the municipalities concerned are 
jointly responsible for the remainder. 


§ 2. Conditions for assignment of allotments. 


It is the usual practice to advertise widely that allotments upon any 
estate are available till a given date, usually three to four weeks ahead, 
and all applications lodged by then are deemed to have been made simulta- 
neously. Subdi visional plans showing the prices of all allotments, the am- 
ount of deposit, which is usually 3 % of the value of the allotment, and a 
brief reference to some of the principal conditions of the Act, are widely 
distributed. The deposit is regarded as a payment off principal, and is 
deducted from the capital value of the land. The inst alm ents amounting 
to 3 % of the balance of the capital value, are payable every six months 
from the date of occupation, over a term of 31 y 2 years. The annual pay- 
ment of 6 per cent of the capital value is made up of 4 % per cent, interest 
and 1 y 2 per cent, principal. A lessee may at any half-yearly period pay any 
sum off the principal. All applicants are advised to inspect the land 
personally before lodging an application, and to do so may obtain Railway 
Ticket at considerably reduced rates. 

A bocal band Board is held on the date advertised, invariably in the 
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town nearest the estate, at which all applicants are requested to attend and 
give evidence in support of their applications. Each applicant is called 
upon to make a declaration in regard to his assets of cash, stock, plant, 
his experience, family responsibilities, etc. and the officer presiding over 
the Board makes a recommendation in accordance with the evidence 
submitted. Each applicant is asked to make a choice of a number of allot- 
ments, in order of preference, and, should he not be successful in his 
first choice, he may reasonably expect to succeed in one of his subsequent 
selections. An applicant is rejected if his assets or experience are not, in 
the opinion of the Board, sufficient to enable him to command success. 
Experience has shown that this method of selection is more satisfactory than 
a system of choice by ballot. Each applicant has an equal opportunity 
of securing a picked portion of an estate, if his assets warrant it, and each 
person applying has more than one chance to secure an allotment. Suc- 
cessful applicants are notified immediately after approval by the Board, 
and a “ permit to occupy ” the land granted to them is forwarded. Their 
liability commences from the date of the “permit.” A “ permit ” is looked 
upon as an interim lease pending the issue of a conditional purchase lease at 
a later date. 

During the first six years of the lease of a farm allotment a lessee has 
no power to transfer, sublet or mortgage the land, but if he desires to leave 
his allotment, he may, with the consent of the Board, surrender in favour 
of an eligible and approved person, who is willing to purchase his improve- 
ments from him and become a lessee in his stead, the new lease dating from 
the date of surrender. 

After six years, a lessee who has complied with the conditions of 
his lease, may transfer his allotment and the transferee is credited with all 
the residence period put in by his predecessor, and may re-transfer at any 
time to an approved person, conditionally on his obligations to the Board 
being met. Any unpaid advances due by an outgoing lessee must be ta- 
ken over by his successor unless otherwise arranged for. 

In the case of a deceased estate, the next of kin may take out letters 
of administration, and they or the executors may within a period of twelve 
months transfer the property to an eligible person after all payments to the 
Board are met. In the case of an assigned estate, the assignee has power 
to dispose of the property within twelve months upon payment of all 
arrears due. 

The Board has power to call on a lessee at any time to show cause why 
his allotment should not be forfeited if any of the covenants of the lease have 
not been observed. Recovery of amounts due may be made by distress 
warrant, or, in the event of abandonment of the allotment, by ordinary 
civil process. In the event of the abandonment of an allotment, the lessee 
forfeits any equity he may have therein, and, upon cancellation of his 
lease, the holding is again made available for general application. There is 
no accumulation of arrears of instalments loaded on a forfeited or abandoned 
allotment. 

Personal residence by the lessee or any member of his family over the 
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age of eighteen years, is mandator}’ for a period of eight months in each 
year, and an\ r breach of this condition renders the lease liable to forfeiture, 
Residence upon the allotment, or upon any portion of a closer settlement 
estate, or upon land not separated from the allotment by more than a road 
or water-course is deemed to be sufficient compliance. This enables several 
members of a family to hold allotments on the same estate, and jointly 
occupy one residence. It also affords opportunity for landholders adjoin- 
ing the estate, who may be eligible themselves or through the members of 
their family, to obtain a closer settlement allotment without breaking up 
the family home. The most recent legislation permits an applicant for 
closer settlement land to nominate at the time of application some approved 
person to fulfil the residence condition on his behalf during the first three 
years of the lease. By this means a lessee is enabled to secure a holding, 
and cause it to be developed before he is required to comply with the resid- 
ence conditions of the lease himself. After 12 } 7 ears from the date of the 
lease the Crown Grant can be obtained on payment of the balance of the 
purchase money. The owner or any member of his family or any approved 
person, may then fulfil the residence condition. 


§ 3. Advances to settlers. 

Prior to 1907 settlers were unable to obtain any advances from the 
Board on the security of their improvements, and consequently after an 
unpropitious season, it was in some cases difficult for them to promptly 
meet their engagements to the Board. Moreover, the proper development 
of the land was retarded by the settlers' inability to finance at critical pe- 
riods. To overcome this disability section 97 et of the Closer Settlement Act 
1915, provides that an advance, up to 60 per cent of the value of the per- 
manent improvements effected, may be made to any lessee. Section 101 
extends similar assistance to the tenants of Crown bands during the first 
six years of their occupancy. The maximum advance obtainable by any 
lessee on his improvements is £500. All advances made under this section 
carry 5 per cent interest and are repayable half-yearly over a term agreed 
upon, not exceeding twenty years, except where the advance is made for 
the grading of land or towards the purchase of live stock when it is re- 
payable over a much shorter term. The Board also can suspend, say till 
after harvest, one or more instalments due on the land against the security 
of the improvements, the lessee paying five per cent for the accommodation. 
Permanent improvements are defined as buildings of all kinds, fencing, 
clearing away timber or stone, water storage, drainage/ or any other im- 
provement of a substantial character which adds to the value of the land. 

The Closer Settlement Board is empowered to insure improvements 
on Closer Settlement allotments and Crown bands, where it is necessary to 
effect such insurance. 

A sum of £10,000 is provided for the Insurance Fund by the State 
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Treasurer, and, as the scope of the Board's Insurance widens, this under- 
taking will become self-supporting. 

Under the Act a working man — artisan, or clerk — may obtain an allot- 
ment of land to the value of £250 and an advance of £250 for the purpose 
of erecting a dwelling, the lessee himself providing £50. The payments 
amount to 6 per cent annually on the capital value of the land over 31 
years ; and 8 per cent on the amount of the advance, both principal and in- 
terest being re-payable over twenty years. Lessees may either obtain de- 
signs, plans, and specifications of suitable buildings through the Board's 
Architect, to whom a small fee is payable, or they ma}’ submit their own 
plans for approval. Contracts are entered into with builders for the erec- 
tion of the dwellings, after the lessee has deposited with the Board the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the £250 provided. Upon all estates 
set aside for Workingmen's Homes the Board arranges with the local muni- 
cipality to construct roads, channels and footpaths, to plant trees etc., 
out of the amount loaded on the estate for the purpose. Water, gas, and 
sewerage mains are usually arranged to be laid prior to the making of the 
streets, so that lessees are under no inconvenience in these necessary 
matters. 

Provision has been made in nearly every subdivision of country lands 
for a number of agricultural labourers’ allotments, in order that farm la- 
bourers may be encouraged to remain in close proximity to their work, 
and at the same time acquire homes for themselves upon easy terms. The 
value of the land which may be held is £ 350, but the amount of assistance 
for the erection of dwellings is limited to £50. 


§ 4. Irrigabbe farms. 

In addition to the private land which is under Irrigation, a large por- 
tion of the area dealt with under the Closer Settlement Act has been acquired 
specially for subdivision into Irrrigable Farms. 

The State of Victoria has a larger area of land now irrigated, and a 
larger area supplied with water and awaiting irrigation than any other of 
the Australian States. The Irrigation works already completed have cost 
the State over £2,250,000. The channels now built or under construction 
will supply water to more than half a million acres. All the Irrigation Trust 
Works have been taken over by the State, and are now a part of the State 
system, and settlers have no fear of water right controversies. 

The State rents to settlers grading tools at a nominal charge of 2 /e per 
day, saving them a large expenditure on these implements. It furnishes at 
a nominal cost contour plans, showing the directions of the slopes, enabling 
the settler to tell how his land should be graded. It grades from 5 to 20 
acres on about one-third of the Irrigable allotments in advance of settle- 
ment, also erects suitable houses if desired and allows extended terms for 
payments in each case. It charges Irrigators only enough to meet interest 
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and maintenance expenses and to provide a liquidation fund of 2 %, and, 
as this fund reduces the liabilities, the price of water will be correspondingly 
reduced. The price of water of course varies, but in most districts it does 
not exceed 7/- per acre foot. 

Expert advice from the different State Departments is always at the 
command of settlers on all matters, relating to the adaptability of the soil, 
the selection and care of the stock, the handling of fruit, and the growth of 
cereals, etc. 

The various estates have been purchased with a view to their proximity 
to railways, markets, and facilities for reaching the Metropolis and Sea- 
board. Butter Factories, Creameries, and Cool Stores are provided accord- 
ing to the requirements of the districts. 

The Victorian System of Education is free, and provision has been made 
to establish Schools so that the settlers’ children, even in the most remote 
localities, may be sure of receiving a thorough education. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that there is one factor in closer 
settlement, as in even’ undertaking in life, which counts more towards 
ultimate success than most others, and that is the personality of the indi- 
vidual. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL PROPERTY AND CLOSER 

settlement m relation to the agrarian problem, 

(Continued). 


II.— WORKING OF PROPERTIES . 

§ i. Land tenure. 

Grave and complex indeed are the effects produced on Spanish rural 
life by the defective system of landed property, giving rise to distinct aspects 
which vie with each other in importance and in their call for an urgent so- 
lution of the agrarian problem (i) . 

When studying them we must nevertheless at the same time take into 
account another element, which, though in a way it is in turn an effect 
of the said land system, is, jointly with it, the cause of the present position, 
especially in the social aspect of the agricultural problem, no doubt the most 
important of all. We refer to the distinct forms of land tenure. 

This question is of the utmost importance for our study, owing to the 
fact that the landowners cultivating their estates direct are in the minority, 
as we shall see later. It may be said that there hardly exist statistical data 
in reference to the tendency on the part of landowners to direct cultivation 
or leasing out. The case, nevertheless, appears to be, as is affirmed by com- 
petent persons, that as a general rule the majority of the owners of small 
farms cultivate the latter themselves, the contrary occurring with large 
landowners. It is a general fact likewise that landowners cultivate direct 
those farms which are in the vicinity of towns, and let out those which are 
remote from them. 

From the scanty data in existence on the matter it appears that there 
are parts, such as Catalonia, in which the proportion of landowners cultivat- 
ing their estates direct reaches 97 %, while in other regions that same figure 
indicates the proportion of leased estates. According to the entries in 
the registers of property, in the province of Burgos (Old Castille) the landed 
proprietors appear generally speaking to be direct cultivators, but there is 
an enormous difference between the maximum and minimum limits, as 
in Agreda only 10 % of the landowners devote themselves to cultivating 

(1) See the first part of this study in the issue for May of the present year, pages 101-117. 
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their estates, while in Cervera this proportion reaches 98 %. Likewise in 
the region of Estramadura theie is a very wide range' between the limits 
in question : inXavalmoral more than 95 % of the farms are cultivated by 
their owners, but on the other hand in Trujillo they do not exceed 5 %. 

It results then that in addition to the landowners and labourers, with 
whom we shall deal later, there is an extremely important intermediate nu- 
cleus of the rural element consisting of tenant farmers, share farmers and 
settlers. 

The contracts which bind the man to the soil when he is not the owner 
of the latter var> greatly in Spain according to the provinces, and also ac- 
cording to the localities. Some of them date from very remote times, and 
hence fail to meet the needs of modern agriculture, or else they have gra- 
dually lost their original equitable character, and are very disadvanta- 
geous either to the landowners of the farmers. 

( The majority of the old quit-rents which still exist in Spain, have been 
converted from temporary into permanent, as we shall see for instance when 
speaking of the foros. A social problem which presents itself almost 
throughout the country, although in different degrees, consists in converting 
the present quit-rent holders into owners, either directly by means of the 
payment of a redemption fee to the owner of the estates, or by converting 
the quit-rents in the first place into leases or share tenures. 

One of the contracts which has given rise to most agitation among 
the Spanish rural classes is that prevailing in Catalonia under the name 
of rebassa morta, or first vine-stocks. This contract, which is defined in 
article 1656 of the Civil Code, is, especially in the case of the vineyards, a 
species of long-date lease. Under it, the tenant (rabasser) in enchange for 
beneficiary possession of the estate, is bound to plant it with vine and pay 
the owner an annual rent in cash or in kind. As a rule the period of this 
contract was fifty years, or on the death of the first stocks, or on two-thirds 
of the vine-stocks planted remaining infertile. It gave rise to the grave 
agitations which took place in 1893, in which the tenants combined, forming 
the 4< Union of Rabassers ”, before whose violence the landowners were 
under the necessity of yielding, it being stipulated in particular that the 
period of the contract in question could henceforward not be less than 200 
years. Hence the tendency of the owners of the property in Catalonia to 
replace the rebassa morta contract by the share-farming contract. 

The quit-rents in the plain of Valencia have been converted into per- 
petual hereditary ones, which produced an effective limitation of the owners’ 
right. The landowner cannot allot this properties to whom he thinks fit, 
nor evict the farmer, nor alter in any way the conditions of renting. Nor can 
he refuse to recognise the successor or successors whom the farmer 
may present to Mm, as the latter has secured for himself the right of trans- 
ferring the possession of the land at his will, together with the right of 
splitting it up into as many parcels as he likes. Any landowner attempt- 
ing to rebel against this position would expose Mmself , together with the 
new farmer or tenant, to the vengeance of all the remaining, tenants of the 
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locality, between whom close solidarity exists. The same position prevails 
in the fruit gardens of Murcia. 

But the rebassa morta contracts, the for os, and also the quit-rents in the 
Eastern region, are isolated cases destined to disappear, and the importance 
of which, when speaking generally of the working of lands in Spain, is almost 
wholly of a historic character. 

The most usual contract in the Spanish fields is that under which the 
tenant is entirely at the mercy of the landowner ; namely, the short-date 
lease. 

Short date leases are widely diffused throughout the Peninsula, and 
are executed on terms positively disastrous to the tenant. The rent the latter 
is called upon to pay for the precarious possession of the soil is generally 
very high. On the expiry of the contract period and the departure of 
the tenant from the estate he has no right to any indemnity for the improve- 
ments he may have made thereon. Such is the position of the tillers 
of the soil in Ta Mancha, Aragon, and also the eastern region, where leases 
for one year are frequent. 

In Asturias, the perpetual or hereditary lease contracts formerly en- 
tered into have been gradually replaced by short date leases , the period 
of which is usually 4 to 6 years at most. The position however is not so 
grave in this region, because the majority of the tenant farmers are at the 
same time small owners. 

In the provinces of the Centre and the South, the duration of the con- 
tracts tends constantly to diminish, the rate of rent increasing at the 
same time. The landowners, most of them owning large estates, make 
use of every means in their power with a view to raising the rent. They 
force the farmers, willingly or under compulsion, to break the contracts, 
so that they may put up the renting of their properties to auction. If a 
tenant with a hundred head of cattle provides a bigger rent than ten tenants 
with ten head of cattle each, the landowner, says Marvaud, will endeavour 
to have the least possible number of tenants. 

In addition to the landowners, the f position of tenant farmers is often 
aggravated by the demands of stewards or estate managers, and other 
intermediaries, who in their turn exploit the tenant farmer, requiring from 
him specified premiums, if they think that he is in somewhat easy cir- 
cumstances, on pain of denouncing him to the landowner. 

It really cannot be said that there is any legislation tending to lighten the 
wretched position of the tenant farmers. The Civil Code begins by declaring, 
with regard to the contract of lease, that if its duration is not stipulated, 
“ the lease is understood to be made for the whole of the time necessary for 
gathering the fruits which the entire estate leased will yield in a year or 
can yield at one time, even though two or more years may pass before it 
caube obtained ’ * . With regard to the rent, the enactments of the same Code 
provide that the lessee shall not be entitled to any reduction thereof in case 
of sterility of the soil or loss of the crop owing to ordinary fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. Such reduction may only be obtained if the said loss is due 
1 to extraordinary fortuitous circumstances, such as fire, war, plague, un- 
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usual flood, locust, earthquake, etc. The tenant will also not be entitled 
to a reduction of the rent if the loss of the fruits takes place after they have 
been separated from their root or trunk. 

With regard to the improvements made on the estates, the Code enacts 
that the lessee shall have the same rights as the usufructuary (life-tenant) 
in reference to useful and voluntary improvements. In no case will he be en- 
titled to any indemnity and he can only remove the improvements in ques- 
tion if it is possible to do so without detriment to the estate. 

Another contract in fairly extensive use, above all in the Catalonian 
rural districts, is that of share farming. Under this contract the owner of an 
estate assigns definite portions of cultivable land to a share farmer for a 
given period, capable of extension. In return for this assignment the 
share farmer binds himself to deliver to the owner a variable proportion 
of the fruits he nm obtain from the estate. This contract represents a more 
just and equitable form as regards the division of burdens and benefits 
between the landowner and the share farmer than that of simple lease. In 
practice, nevertheless, it has likewise encountered some drawbacks. We 
see in point of fact that Spanish legislation devotes to it only one article 
of the Civil Code, stating that the contract in question may be governed 
by the same provisions as the contract of partnership, by the stipulations 
of the contracting parties or by local customs. Thus, in default of legisla- 
tive enactments, the Supreme Tribunal of Madrid has decided on various 
occasions that in the event of the share farmer leaving the estate before the 
time no legal action can be exercised against him, as occurs with other con- 
tracts. This provision naturally has called forth strong protests among the 
agriculturists of the region in which the share farming contract is in exten- 
sive use. 

There are not wanting cases and localities in which the interests of the 
landowner and the cultivator in the working of the soil are in perfect .har- 
mony. 'Hie caserias in the Basque Province? and the contract of masovei ia 
in Catalonia, are an example of this. The Basque caserias” are in real- 
ity a special form of share farming of a permanent character, and dating 
from time immemorial. Don Fermin Calbeton says that on an estate of 
his a family is settled which has been in possession of same, under the ca- 
sena system, since the middle of tbeXVIIth century. In these caserias 
the tenant, who is almost always the head of the family, bequeaths the soil 
to one of his sons with the obligation to improve it and pay the correspond- 
ing quit-rent. The obligations of the tenant to the landlord consist in the 
payment of an exceedingly modest rent in kind (two chickens, a dozen eggs), 
as an acknowledgment of the direct ownership of the landlord, and one haif 
of the amount of the crops sold during the year after the needs of the te- 
nant and his family have been satisfied. For the majority of the caserias 
there is no written contract, because, as we have said, they generally date 
from very old times, the cases in which either of the parties fails to carry out 
his obligations being exceedingly few. In the event of livestock being bred 
on the caserias , the purchase of the heads of livestock required for breed- 
ing is incumbent on the proprietor, who hands them over to the tenant, being 
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entitled to one half the value of the broods sold on the market. In the case of 
milk cattle, the tenant is bound to supply the landlord with all the milk he 
requires, but the latter must pay for it at the price current in the locality. 

In the Catalonian masoveria, the masover or farmer lives in a part of 
the house usually kept by the mas, or owner, on the estate. He pays all 
the working expenses of the estate, though sometimes the owner pays a 
-share of the cost of fertilisers, insecticides, etc. ; with regard to the payment 
of taxes the rule is that the landlord pays the direct and the farmer the 
indirect taxes. The fanner engages for his account, during the entire year 
or at specific times, the labourers he requires. In payment for the use of 
the land the masovei is bound to give the landlord a portion of the fruits he 
gathers, which portion fluctuates between one-half, one-third and one-fourth 
according|to the locality and the nature of the produce. 


§2. The “ foros” 

Another of the- forms of land tenure in Spain are the for os in Galicia 
and Asturias, but their importance is such, owing to the effects they produce 
on the distribution of rural property in the said localities and the position 
of the rural classes there, that it becomes necessary to deal with them at some 
length. 

When examining the process of formation in past times of the Spanish 
land system, we saw that the munificence of kings on the one hand and the 
piety of the faithful on the other, caused the accumulation in the hands of 
the nobles and the religious communities of enormous tracts of land {ij. 
In consequence however of the character of the landlords, and at the 
same time of the system of restrictions which prevented them from alienat- 
ing any part of their lands, the landlords were compelled to transfer the bene- 
ficiary possession to the people with the object of turning the land to ac- 
count. 

Hence arose the for os. These contracts were a kind of long-date lease, 
under which the landlords assigned all or part of their estates for lengthy pe- 
riods to the cultivators in consideration of the payment of a rent stipulated 
in advance. The transfer was usually for three generations, or “ for the 
life of three lords the Kings, and twenty-nine years more ”, according to 
the formula employed in the deeds of the time, and it presupposes a splitt- 
ing-up of the right of property into two branches : ownership and tenure, or 
reversionary and beneficiary ownership. The amount of the rent paid to 
the f aristas or landlords, by the f or et os or tenants, was in general low, repre- 
senting in some cases rather an acknowledgment of the overlordsbip than a 
real rent. 

At the outset the institution of fmos gave excellent results with regard 
to agriculture and the general position of the country, as it rendered possible 
the cultivation of a large amount of land and the formation of a numerous 

(i) See the issue of this Review previously cited. 
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agricultural middle class. It must not be forgotten however that on termin- 
ation of the contract the lands with all the improvements made thereon by 
the tenants reverted to their owners, who could let them again on the same or 
different terms, or dispose of them in full freedom. This precarious char- 
acter of the contract under consideration was naturally the cause of constant 
conflicts between forista landlords and fotero tenants, in which the judges held 
almost always to the letter of the contracts. It was then that Galician 
emigration, which even to-dav continues in alarming proportions, had its 
inception. Eviction orders were frequent, in order to secure the return to the 
landowners, nobles or religions communities for the most part, of entire re- 
gions rendered fertile by the labour of the farmers who had to abandon them. 

Under these circumstances the clamour raised by the fa eros became such 
that Carlos III, after hearing the Council of Castille, promulgated in 1763 
the famous Pragmdtica del intenn , in which the suspension was directed 
of all action of reversion of the fores in favour of the owners of the land, until 
the Crown should equitably resolve in the matter. Since the promulga- 
tion of the above Pragmdtica the question has remained unsolved to the 
present time. Meanwhile, however, a situation has been created which is 
disastrous both to the cultivation of those districts and to the rural classes. 
Before the Pragmdtica del interin , in point of fact, the subforo*, or sublease 
of the whole or part of the foros lands, by the forero tenants to third par- 
ties, were not very common, but after the above enactment, in which the right 
of the fmeros to tenure of the land began to be tacitly viewed as established, 
the said suhforos or subleases multiplied to an extraordinary extent, going 
so fat as to reach a second, third, fourth degree, and even more. The re- 
sult has been an incredible subdivision of the soil and a very high price of 
landed property. In these Cantabrian provinces there are many landed 
estates of 33 to it ares, and even 6, 4 and 2 ares. As a natural consequence 
of this excessive parcelling out of the land, there is likewise observed in these 
regions the segregation of the different plots forming the property of one 
and the same farmer. According to official data it is quite an ordinary thing 
for a landowner to have and w r ork 40 or 50 separate plots. In the district 
of Santa Maria de Ordax each fanner owns 80 to 120 parcels in this form, 
aggregating 6 to 7 hectares, distributed over a radius of 5 kilometres. In the 
province of Vigo there are very many plots of 30, 20 and 10 square metres, 
a propert} with an area of 1 hectare being regarded as a big estate. 

These are the properties which it has become customary in Spain to 
designate by the name of minimijundios. 


§ 3. Hired eabour. 

Together with the large and small landowners and the tenant farmers 
it is necessary to consider another element in relation to the working of the 
soil : the wage class. This class consists, in Spain, almost exclusively of 
day labourers, payment otherwise than by the day being very tare in the 
Spanish rural districts. 
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If, as we have seen, the position of tenant farmers, share farmers, 
settlers, fmeros , etc., is a rather sorry one, that of the day labourers, no 
matter what the region, is much worse. 

The disorderly gatherings, riots and strikes which frequently occur 
in the rural districts of the South of the country, should, it would seem, 
draw our attention exclusively to the labourers of this region, without con- 
cerning ourselves with those of the remaining parts of Spain, where none 
of these agitations occur. If however we examine for a moment into the 
relations between the owner and the cultivators of the land is other regions, 
above all the Centre, the indications of no less grave a situation are observ- 
able. Let us see therefore wffiat is the position of day labourers in the 
different Spanish regions. 

In the provinces of the North of Spain the hired labour element is 
extremely small and hardly of an> importance, owing to the very reduced 
size of the holdings in land and the system of for os and share farming. 
The farmer family is sufficient to perform the work of tilling, and at moments 
of difficulty such as harvesting, threshing, etc., neighbours assist each other. 
It may even happen that, owing to too many people being engaged in agricul- 
ture, the young men, above all at harvest time, may go to other provinces 
to offer their labour, returning home at the end of the summer with some 
savings. 

The agricultural labourers of the extensive regions of the Centre may 
be divided into two categories, the one receiving fixed wages and the others 
earning a more or less permanent day wage (according to the season in 
which the different farming operations are carried out), or day labourers 
proper. In the agriculture of the two Castilles there is not the variety of 
produce found in the Northern valleys, but grain and vine under extensive 
cultivation predominate ; there is likewise no penning accommodation for 
livestock, turning the grass -lands to account. Therefore in these regions 
enforced idleness frequently deprives the day labourer of his wage. As more- 
over the wage which he receives when at work is so small that it does not allow 
him to put anything by if he wished, during the periods of idleness he is 
in a truly appalling position. The day labourer in Castille is in almost as 
bad a situation as in the Andalusian provinces, and is perhaps even more 
worthy of consideration owing to his resigned and long-suffering character. 

The food and lodging which generally form part of the wage in these 
regions are defective in the extreme. In feeding the CastKan labourer 
the meat provided is but little, and that mostly from animals that have died 
a natural death, the staple articles being bread, potatoes and vegetables. The 
lodging provided is almost always in cellars or basements. 

Among all the descriptions of labour engaged in agriculture in Spain, 
however, the most pitiful as regards condition is the hraceio or day labou- 
rer of Andalusia and Estramadura. Agriculture in these provinces is 
characterised by all the defects of neglected large estates and lacks the 
advantages of cultivation on a large scale. Although it cannot be said 
that all the property in these regions is concentrated in few hands, it is 
certain that both large and small estate owners do not concern themselves* 
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Table I. — Rates of day wage for men 


Maximum ) Minimum j Usual 

wage wage j wage 


Alava. . . 
Albaceie. . 
Alicante . 
Almeria . . 
Avila. . . 
Badajoz . . 
Baleares . 
Barcelona 
Burgos . . 
Caceres 
Cadiz . 
Canaries . 
Castellon . 
Ciudad Beal 
Cordova. . 
Corunna - 
Cuenca . 
Gerona , . 
Granada . 
Guadalajara 
Guipuzcoa 
Huelva . . 
Huesca . . 
Jaen . . . 
X*eon . . . 
Merida . . 
I^ogrono . 
XfUgo . . . 
Madrid . . 
Malaga . . 
Murcia . . 
Navarre. . 
Orense . . 
Oviedo . . 
PaJencia . 
Pontevedra 
Salamanca 
Santander . 
Segovia , . 
Seville * . 
Soria . . . 
Tarragona . 
Teruel. . . 
Toledo . . 
Valencia . 
Valladolid . 
Biscay . . 
2amora . . 
Saragossa . 


Average for Spain 


2.36 

4.00 

1.25 

3.04 

*•77 

2.50 

1.30 

2.72 

1-59 

2.25 

1-25 

2.17^. 

1.81 

2.00 

1-25 

2.01 

1.74 

2-75 

1.00 

2.66 

1.42 

3.00 

°'75 

2.S1 

2.14 

3-25 

0,50 

2.40 

2.6; 

3 oO 

2.00 

3-*3 

2.22 

4-25 

1.00 

3*13 

142 

2.50 

1. 00 

2.09 

1. 71 

2.50 

o -75 

2.30 

1.6S 

2 00 

1.00 

1.94 

1.60 

2.50 

X.25 

1.87 

i -77 

3.00 

1.25 

2.51 

1.62 

2.25 

1.25 

2.40 

2.10 

3.00 

i -75 

230 

4 . 5 S 

2.00. 

1.00 

2.42 

2.68 

3-50 

2.00 

3.10 

I- 5 I 

2.50 

1. 00 

1.94 

1.21 

2.50 

1. 00 

2.95 

2-75 

4.OO 

2.00 

3 -' T { 

1.94 

2.50 

I.50 

248 

2.23 

4.OO 

1.25 

3 * 3<5 

1.56 

2.00 

1.25 

2.46 

1. 86 

4.OO 

I. OO 

20$ 

2-35 

3.00 

! 1.5° 

3*25 

2.06 

! 3 *°° 

1 x.25 

2.S7 

2.15 

; 3-25 

i -50 

2.28 

2.09 

| 4.00 

! 1.25 

2.65 

x.68 

4.00 

| 1. 10 

2.06 

1.64 

j 3-25 

1 1.25 

2.22 

2-57 

; 4.00 

j H50 

327 

2.07 

3.00 

{ 1. 00 

242 

2,50 

4.00 

1 75 

2,83 

1, 88 

4.00 

; 1*25 

2.17 

2.12 

2.50 

i 1 -75 

247 

1. Si 

3.00 

1. 00 

2-93 

2.17 

3.00 

1.25 

2.65 

1.69 

2.50 

1. 00 

2,6te 

2.00 

3.00 

1.25 

2 . 92 >f 

1 06 

2.25 

1. 00 

2.5b 

2.01 

2.25 

1. 00 

2.22 

1.77 

300 

0.75 

2.61 

145 

3.00 

1.25 

2-75 

2.50 

2.50 

1.25 

2.06 

I -75 

2.50 

1. 00 

2.54 

2.75 

4.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.38 

2.50 

o *75 

3**9 

2.02 

4-75 

1,00 

343 

1.93 

4-75 

°*75 

2.61 
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to seasons and provinces . 




Autumn 

| 


Winter 

• 

Annual 




! 




Minimum ; 

Usual 

Maximum 

Minimum 1 

Usual 

Maximum 

Minimum 


wage 

wage ! 

wage 

wage 

wage 

wage 

wage 


1.50 

2.85 j 

4.50 

1 

I 50 i 

2.36 1 

4.00 

125 ; 

2.65 

I.50 

I. 9 I j 

2.50 

1-25 1 

I - 7 ° 

2.25 

1.25 ! 

2.02 

1.25 

l i 9 1 

4 00 

125 : 

I 66 ; 

3.00 j 

1. 00 i 

I.84 

io 0 

1.S1 j 

3.50 

1.50 

1*57 ' 

2.00 ; 

1-25 1 

I. So 

1.25 

2.09 | 

4*50 

1. 00 

1 59 j 

2-75 , 

1. 00 : 

2.02 

1. 00 

1.67 ! 

3-50 

0.75 

i -33 

3.00 

1.00 ! 

1. So 

1-75 

2.07 

2.75 

1.50 

1-95 : 

3- 2 5 ! 

I.25 

2.14 

2.25 

2.80 i 

5.00 

2.25 

2 63 

3*50 . 

1.50 

2 80 

1.25 

2.02 | 

3*75 

1. 00 

1.S9 ; 

3.00 ' 

I. OO > 

2.31 

1. 00 

x *33 

2.50 

1. 00 

1 21 

2.25 ; 

I. OO 

X- 5 1 

1.50 

I.S3 

2.00 

1.50 

1.52 

2.00 ; 

1-25 

1.84 

1.25 ! 

1.86 

3-75 

1.25 , 

1.69 

O 

q 

ei 

1. 00 j 

1-79 

1.25 j 

1.05 

3*50 

1-25 

i. 4 s , 

2.00 ; 

I. OO ! 

1.65 

1.50 j 

1.65 

2.00 

1.25 

1-54 

2.00 j 

1.25 

1.S6 

i -50 i 

1.65 

2.75 

1.10 , 

1. 71 , 

2.50 

1.25 ; 

1.84 

1.25 

1.96 

2.50 

1.75 

X -75 ; 

2.00 

1.50 j 

2.02 

x.25 

1.71 

2.50 

1.25 

1.64 ! 

2.00 

1.25 ! 

i.s 3 

2.00 

2 o 7 

2.50 

\ 2.00 1 

2.41 

3.00 

2.00 j 

2.69 

1.25 

i -45 

2.00 

1. 00 

i -43 ' 

2.00 

I. OO 

1.58 

1.25 

i -47 

2.75 

1 00 

1 35 

2.25 

I. OO | 

1.74 

2.00 

2.66 

3 * 5 o 

> 2.00 

2.42 

3.50 

1.50 

2.75 

1-75 

1. So 

2.30 

1.25 | 

1.80 i 

2.50 

U25 

2.00 

1.25 

2.15 

3*50 

1.00 ; 

2.05 

3 - 5 ° 

I. OO 

2.44 

j I.4O 

! i *75 

>•75 

1. 00 | 

1.56 

2.00 

1.25 | 

1.S3 

1 I.4O 

! i *75 

3-75 

! 1. 00 

1.66 : 

2-75 

I. OO | 

1.96 

1 2.00 

i 2*21 

3.00 

1*25 I 

1.85 

3.00 

I.25 

2.41 

j 1 * 5 ° 

i 1,71 

3.00 

1. 00 

1.66 

3.00 

1. 00 ! 

2.07 

1-50 

1 2.03 

, 4.00 

X.50 , 

2.03 

3.00 

1. 00 ; 

2 11 

1 X- 5 ° 

f 1*91 

i 3-25 

1*25 ; 

1. 85 

3*25 

1*25 

2.12 

1 1.25 

l 1.66 

> 2.25 

1.20 | 

1.69 : 

2 - 5 ° 

1. 12 

1.77 

1.5° 

1.70 

i 2.50 

i **40 i 

1.60 i 

2.00 

1.40 

1.79 

I 1-75 

2.29 

1 4 . 5 o 

1 1-50 j 

2.14 | 

4,00 

1. 00 

2.54 

1 ** 5 ° 

| 2.21 

1 4.00 

1.50 

1. 78 

2.50 

0.75 

2.12 

x.75 

! 2.55 

j 4* 00 

I.50 j 

2.32 : 

3.00 

1.50 

2.55 

I U25 

1 1.61 

| 2.75 

J X .00 ' 

r.48 1 

2.7 5 

1. 00 

I.7& 

; 1. 00 

i 2.00 

i 2.00 

, 2.00 

1,48 

2.00 

1. 00 

2.01 

{ 1.25 

1 1. 88 

3-25 

; 1.00 , 

I.70 1 

3.00 

°*75 

2.08* 

2.00 

I 2.42 

1 3-50 

1.50 j 

2.28 ; 

3.00 

1.50 

2.38, 

1. 00 

| 1.65 

j 3.00 

1. 00 | 

I.47 ! 

3.00 

°*7 5 

1.85. 

i -75 

i 2.00 

! 3 00 

i I 2 5 ! 

1-77 ' 

2.50 

1.25 

2.17 

1.50 

' i *53 

! 2.25 

1.00 I 

i -44 ; 

2.00 

I.OQ 

1.77 

1.50 

2.03 

j 3-oo 

, 1. 00 

1. 86 • 

2.50 

1. 00 

2,03, 

1.00 

1.72 

3-50 

1 o *75 

I08 i 

3.00 

i 0-75 

1.92. 

x.50 

i *59 

3.00 

1. 00 

1*57 

I 3*50 

1. 00 

1.84 

1. 00 

1*75 

' 2.00 

1*25 

1.62 

! 2.50 

1 0.75 

1.98 

1.00 

j 1.76 

j 2.50 

1 i- 5 ° 

1.36 

2.00 

1.00 

1.85. 

2.50 

I 2.75 

! 3-50 

i 1*50 

2.16 

j 2.50 

1.50 

2.66 

1.25 

i 1*50 

2.50 

| 1. 00 

x.25 

2.00 

0.75 

. 1.82 

1. 00 

J 2.0S 

.| 5*00 

; 1. 00 

x.91 

! 4 - 5 ° 

°*75 

2.36 

i 1,00 

| 1-93 

; 5*oo 

1. 00 

X.74 

i 4*50 

0.75 

2.05 
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Table II. — Rates of day wages for 

! Spring 


, 

Usual 

Maximum { 

Minimum 

Usual 

! 

t 

i 

wage 

wage I 

wage 

wage 

j 

Alava , . | 

1.77 

3.00 

1. 00 

2*43 

Albacete. | 

0.99 

I.50 

0.70 

1.48 

Alicante ........... 

0.90 

2.00 

0.50 

MS . 

Almeria . . 

0.79 

1.50 

0.50 

1.57 ’T 

Avila 

0-95 

1*75 

O.50 

1.06 

Badajoz 

o*75 

I.80 

0.50 

1-04 I 

Baleares 

1.05 

1.50 

0.75 

1.15 1 

Barcelona ' 

M5 

2.00 

0.50 

i-55 

Burgos ' 

i-54 

3 25 i 

0.50 

1.97 

Cdceres 

0.71 

1*75 ’ 

0.40 

0.89 j 

Cadix, 

— 


— 

M3 ; 

Canaries - 

0.99 

1.25 

0.60 

1.09 1 

Castelldn 

0.8s 

2.50 

0,50 

1. 00 | 

Ciudad Real , 

090 

1.50 ; 

O.50 

1.13 1 

Cordova | 

0.91 

1.50 

0-35 

1.17 , 

Corunna | 

0.70 

1-25 

0.40 

1.27 ' 

Cuenca I 

0,72 

1.50 

0.25 

I.X2 

Gerona j 

i*33 

1-5° 

0.50 

I.48 

Granada 

0.78 

1*50 

0.50 

O.98 

Guadalajara 

0.85 

1.50 

0.37 

l -35 

Guipdzcoa 

i.72 

3.00 

1. 00 

I.78 

Huelva 

o.99 

M5 

o-75 

1.29 

Huesca 

1.42 

! 2.00 

0.75 

I.7I 

Jaen 

0.87 

: 125 

0.50 

I.O7 

Leon 

i I 29 

! 2.50 

| 0.50 

1.96 

L6rida 

1 1.28 

! 2.25 

! 0.75 

1.50 

Logrofio 

1 I.06 

, 1-50 

i 0.75 

1.28 

Lugo 

I i*47 

2.50 

| °*75 

1.56 

Madrid 

; 1.06 

. i*75 ! 

°-75 

1,1$ 

Malaga 

! 0.93 

1.5° 

1 0.50 

0.79 

Murcia 

i 0.S8 

- 1-25 

0.62 

1.07 ' 

Navarre 

1*54 

i 3*o° 

°-75 

1,70 

Orense 

: 1-32 

; 2.50 

0.50 

1.38 

Oviedo 

1 1*44 

! 2.25 

x.oo 

| X.50 

Palenda 

I I.02 

! 2.00 

0.50 

! 1.83 

Pontevedra 

1 M3 

1 1.50 

*■25 

1,46 

Salamanca 

1. 10 

| 2.25 

0.50 

1.83 

Santander . . 

1.28 

L5° 

x.oo 

i-54 

Segovia 

0,89 

| 2.00 

0.50 

1.62 

Seville 

1.02 

2.00 

0.75 

1,18 

Soria 

1.06 

3*^5 

0,50 

L50 ’ 

Tarragona 

1.03 

1 1-50 

0,50 

1,22 

Terud 

o.99 

j 2,00 

0,40 

3.00 

Toledo 

0.79 

! 1.25 

0.50 

1.26 

Valencia. 

1.04 

1.25 

0,50 

1.03 

Valladolid 

1.' 00 

1. 00 

1.00 

1.36 

Biscay 

1.70 

2.50 

x.oo 

2,or 

Zamora 

0*75 

1 .00 

0.50 

I *55 

Saragossa 

1. or 

2.00 

0.50 

- 

* Spain . , . 

I.XI 

3-25 

0.25 

x.40 
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If" 


women according to seasons and provinces . 


Summer 


Autumn 

1 

1 


Winter 


Annual 



j 

t 

1 




Maximum ■ 

Minimum 

Usual 

Maximum > 

Minimum 

Usual j 

Maximum > 

Minimum , 


wage 

wage 

wage 

i 

wage 

wage 

wage 

wage 

wage 

3.50: 

1.20 

2.19 | 

3*50 

j 

1.20 

j 

I.80 

3.00 

! 

I. OO 1 

2.04 

2.50 

0.90 

1.00 ; 

1.50 1 

O.63 

0.99 ; 

I.50 

O.5O 

I. II 

2.00 

o -75 | 

O.97 ; 

1.50 

0.60 

0.85 

I .OO 

0.60 ; 

I.OI 

2.00 ' 

0.50 

I.I4 

2.00 

0.50 

0 80 

I *50 

0.50 ; 

I.07 

2.25 

0.50 

I.OI 

*-50 

0.50 

0.83 

U 50 

O.5O 

O.96 

2.00 

0.50 

O.74 

1.50 1 

O.5O 

0.71 

1.50 

O.5O ' 

O.SO 

1-50 

O.7O 

1.05 

1.50 

0-75 

1. 00 

150 

O.5O ! 

I.c6 

2.50 ! 

O.5O 

1 * 4 * 

2.00 

0.50 

1.40 

2.00 

0.50 

i *45 

3-75 • 

I. OO 

1.50 

2.25 

0-75 

1.27 

2*75 

0*75 1 

i *57 

2.25 

O.5O 

0.65 

1. 00 

0.50 

0.58 

1*25 

0.50 

o *77 

2.00 

1. 00 

— 

— 

— 

0.91 

1.50 

O.50 ! 

1.12 

1.75 ! 

0.80 

I.OI 

1-25 

0.60 

0-.98 ; 

1.25 

0.60 

I.OI 

2.50 

0.50 

0.79 

1.25 

0.50 

0.72 

I. OO 

0.50 

0.84 

2.00 ! 

0*75 

0.90 

1.25 

0.50 

0.80 

I. OO 

0.50 

o *93 

2.00 | 

o -75 

0.89 

1.50 

0.60 

0.88 

1*50 

0.60 

Q -94 

2.50 

0.50 

0.86 

2.00 

0.50 

o -73 

1.50 

0.50 

0.89 

2.00 

0.25 

0.70 

1.50 

0.25 

0.73 

1.50 ; 

0.25 

0.81 

2.00 

0.50 

1.28 

2.00 

1. 00 

1.05 

1.50 

O.50 1 

1.28 

2.25 

O.50 

0.84 

1*50 

°- 5 ° 

0.89 

1.50 

0.40 

0.87 

3-75 

O.5O 

0.79 

i *75 

o -37 , 

1.23 

1.50 

0-45 

1.05 

JE 3.oo ; 

I- 00 

1.71 

3.00 

1. 00 , 

1.65 

3.OO 

I. OO 

1*71 

2.23 

1. 00 

o .97 

1.25 1 

0.60 

0-95 

1.25 

0-75 

1.05 

3-oq : 

0-75 

1.27 

2.00 

0 75 

1*25 

2.25 

0-75 

1.41 

2.00 ! 

0.70 

j 0.92 

1.50 , 

0.50 

0.S0 1 

1.25 

0.50 

o .93 

4.00 1 

1.25 

i* 3 ° 

3*25 

0.50 

1.22 ! 

2.50 

O.50 

1.44 

2,50 

0-75 

1.15 

I * 5 ° 

0.75 

1.10 

1.50 ; 

0.70 

1.25 

3.00 

0.75 

0.87 

1.25 

0-75 

0.85 

1.25 i 

0.50 

I.OI 

2.50 

0*75 

1.37 

2.50 

0.40 

I *37 

2 - 5 ° ; 

0.40 

1.44 

1*75 ! 

“ 0.75 

1.00 

i *75 

0*75 

0.98 

1.50 ; 

°-75 j 

1.05 

2,00 ; 

0.50 

0.86 

i *75 

0.50 i 

0.71 

125 ! 

0.50 , 

0.86 

1.25 : 

o *75 

1 0.92 

1.25 

o -75 

0.84 

1*25 

0.62 

0.92 

1 3 *°° 

1. 00 

i- 3 ° 

2.75 

0.75 ; 

I.42 ! 

2-75 

1 1-7 5 1 

1.49 

j 2.25 , 

1. 00 

1 .21 

*•75 

0.75 : 

1. 10 

1.50 

: 0.68 | 

1.25 

1 3.00 

1. 00 

U 43 

2.25 

1.00 1 

I.30 

2.25 

0.75 

1.41 

3.00 1 

0-75 

1.24 

2.25 

0 60 

1.02 i 

2.00 ; 

! 0.50 

1.27 

! 2.00 ; 

0.50 

— 

— 

— 

o *95 : 

I.4O 

0.50 

1.28 

; 3 - 5 ° 

0.75 

1. 16 

2.50 

0.50 

1.02 1 

2.25 

0.50 

1.27 

.1 2.50 ; 

1.25 

! 1.87 

2.50 

1.25 

1.20 ! 

1.75 s 

I 0.75 ! 

1.47 

i 2.50 1 

0.50 

I 2.19 

1.25 ; 

0 50 

0.79 

; 1*25 ! 

| 0.50 

1.02 

2.00 | 

0.87 

■ 0.97 

1. 00 ! 

0.87 

0.90 

! r.13 

0*75 

I.OI 

2.50 ! 

1. 00 

; 0.70 

1 .12 

0.50 

o *75 

| 1.00 

; 0.50 

i 1. 00 

2.00 . 

0.50 

i 1.19 

1*50 ! 

0.50 

I.OI 

1*59 

0.50 

! 1.09 
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with their estates except to extract the biggest possible rent from the 
tenant farmers. The result is that those individuals who are placed bet- 
ween the day labourers and the owners of the land think in their turn of get- 
ting the most out of the properties rented. During the continuance of the 
contracts they endeavour to limit their expenses as much as they can by pay- 
ting the lowest possible wage, and on its expiry they abandon the farm, 
leaving large numbers of day labourers without employment. 

In the Andalusian farmyards it is usual to appropriate a dwelling, and 
none of the best, for lodging the day labourers ; this dwelling is known by 
the name of ganania , The labourers crowd into it on leaving work in order 
to repose on a cloak spread on the ground, or to eat. The food consists of 
two or three gazpachos per day, consisting of boiled black bread, oil and 
vinegar, all cold. The meat, which they rarely get, is from animals that 
have died naturally. 

Below we give some fairly complete and accurate data in relation to 
the rate of day wages received by agricultural labourers in the Spanish pro- 
vinces, compiled in the >ear 1014 by the Institute of Social Reforms of 
Madrid. 

1 It must be pointed out that in some regions the wage is paid in cash 
exclusively, in others wholly in kind, and in the majority partly in cash 
and partly in kind. In addition there are villages in which payment is 
by area, and others in which the labourers are paid according to the quantity 
of produce. Taking into account these variations, with the object of furnish 
ing uniform data in the foregoing tables, the day wage has been put downin 
pesetas, reducing to cash the value of the food and articles supplied to the 
day labourers as part payment for their work, and there has likewise been cal- 
culated the daily average of the remuneration of those who are paid accord- 
ing to area or quantity of produce. 

Allowing for the variation of wages during the year, the average wage 
for each season, and finally that for the year, has been indicated. The word 
season has a different meaning in each region of Spain. Thus, for instance, in 
some villages it is usually said that the summer only lasts forty days, which 
is the time of harvesting. In order to calculate the averages of these local- 
ities, nevertheless, the astronomic season has also been taken into account. 
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Introduction. 

In the Bulletin for March, 19x1, we gave an account of the legislation 
enacted in England and Wales for the provision of small holdings and allot- 
ments, culminating in the 1908 act, which w r as amended in 1910 so as to 
provide compensation to tenants on whom notice to quit is served with a 
viewr to the use of the land for the provision of small holdings under the 
1908 Act. 

In that article we gave data on the working of the Act up to the dose 
of 1909 ; we shall now bring the information up to date, summarising the 
reports issued by the Band Division of the Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries for the years 1910, 19x1, 1912, 1913 and 1914. this latter being the 
latest published. 
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§ i. The working of the act. 

Since the Act came into operation in January 1908 the amount of land 
acquired or agreed to be acquired by the County Councils and Councils 
of County Boroughs for small agricultural holdings, is stated as follows : 


Year No. of acres acquired 

1908 21,417 

1909 39 > 47 2 

* 9 10 33*335 

1911 36>35S 

19 12 33*493 

* 9*3 2 4*493 

I 9 I 4 i6 *537 


It will be observed that the largest quantity of land was acquired in 
1909, and that since then there has been a continuous decline, except in 
1911, when the staff of the Band Division of the Board of Agriculture was 
reorganised and the number of Small Holdings Commissioners was increased 
with a view to assisting County Councils in their work of satisfying the de- 
mand for small holdings. 

The Board of Agriculture attributes this continuous decline mainly to 
the fact that in the earlier years the Councils were occupied in acquiring 
land for those applicants whose needs were most easy to satisfy, and that 
subsequently they had to deal with the more difficult applications of 
men whose requirements can only be met by the acquisition of land in 
close proximity to their present homes. 

The great reduction in the number of acres acquired in 1914 as compared 
to 1913 (nearly 8000 acres less) is due entirely to the war. Early in August 
1914 the Board informed Councils that no more land should be acquired by 
purchase in view of the necessity of husbanding the financial resources of 
the country, and the quantity acquired represents only transactions en- 
tered into during the first 7 months of the year. 

Up to 31st December, 1914, 195,499 acres had been acquired or agreed 
to be acquired for small holdings by County Councils in England and Wales, 
of which 138405 acres were purchased for £4,549,068 and 57,094 acres 
leased for rents amounting to £71,221 a year. The Councils of County 
Boroughs acquired 2,607 acres, of which 1,073 acres were purchased for 
£52,624 and 1,534 acres leased for rents amounting to £2,395 a year. 
In addition, the Board of Agriculture, acting in default of the Bourne- 
mouth Borough Council, leased 182 acres at rents amounting to £370 a 
year. The total quantity of land acquired under the Act is therefore 
198,288 acres. 

Of this land 178,911 acres were let by County Councils to 12,584 in- 
dividual small-holders, 506 acres were sold to 50 small-holders, and Councils 
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of County Boroughs let 1,259 acres to 218 individual tenants. Besides this 
8,436 acres were let to 63 cooperative small-holdings associations, who sub- 
let the land to 1,451 of their membres, and 3,580 applicants have been pro- 
vided with 47,500 acres by private landowners direct. 

At the end of 1914 the land acquired under the Act and not yet assign- 
ed in small holdings amounted to 9,963 acres, which it was estimated would 
provide for about 525 applicants. The Act has thus resulted in the provi- 
sion of small holdings for 18,486 applicants in seven years. 

The proportion of applicants who express any desire to purchase 
their holdings, rather than rent them from the Councils, has always been 
inconsiderable and shows no signs of increasing, the percentage remaining 
at less than 2 per cent. 

The Average price of land purchased since the Act came into opera- 
tion is £32.175. and the average rent of the land leased £i.5s. per acre. 
In 1914 the average price of the land purchased was £36 an acre and the 
average rent of the land £1 .5s. 6d. 

Since the Act came into operation 41 Councils have acquired over 
2,000 acres, 15 Councils over 4,000 acres, and seven Councils over 6,000 
acres. The Counties of Lincolnshire and Norfolkshire are those in which 
there is the greatest demand for .small holdings, and experience shows that 
in those districts the demand is practically unlimited, exceeding consider- 
ably the supply available to the Councils. Westmoreland, Middlesex, 
West Sussex, and Radnor are the Counties in which the demand is smallest. 

The following statement shows the number of Orders for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land made by the Councils since the Act came into 
force : 


Year Number Acreage 

1908 16 2,424 

1909 161 10,982 

1910 109 7,022 

19 11 75 5.487 

1912 75 5.871 

1913 3 1 2.269 

I9M 24 1,533 


49 i 35.588 


The Report attributes the decrease in the number of these Orders for 
1914 entirely to the war. 

The average size of the holdings provided is 13 acres in England and 30 
acres in Wales, the higher average in Wales being due to the poorer quality 
of the soil. 

The following table has been drawn up by the Board of Agriculture 
for 1914. 
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Countries 

Total acreage i 

under crops 

and grass 

Acreage 0 

of holdings , 0 

above i acre - . . . 
and not o£ total 

exceeding 

50 acres , ^ 

Acreage 
acquired 
by the 
County 
Councils 
for small 
holdings 

■ 0 

O . /O 

0 i of acre- 
OfT 5 0 
acrea S e hS gs 

England .... 

24.367.509 

3.582,536' 147 

169,813 

, 

0.7 , 4*7 

Wales 

2.746.495 

703,52s 25.6 

; 25,686 

o.9 | 3-7 

Total England and Wales . 

, 27,114,004 

4,286.064' 15.8 

195.499 

°-7 j 4-6 


This table shows that in England nearly 15 per cent of the cultivated 
land is held in small holdings, while in Wales the proportion is over 25 per 
cent. The total quantity of land acquired under the Act in England and 
Wales is less than 1 per cent, of the whole cultivated area, and it represents 
about 4 % per cent, of the total area in small holdings. Twenty per cent, 
of the holdings provided had dwelling houses upon them. 


Condition of the Holdings. 

The annual returns made to the Board by the Councils show that in 
the great majorit} of cases the rents of their small holdings are paid punc- 
tually and that the tenants are cultivating their land satisfactorily. The 
number of tenants who gave up their holdings at their own request in 1914 
was 253 in England and 13 in Wales, and in many cases the reason was that 
they had prospered sufficiently to enable them to take larger holdings. 
Councils gave notice to quit to 86 tenants in England and 2 in Wales, figures 
which indicate that the number of tenants who proved unsatisfactory was 
less than 1 per cent. 

A special enquiry conducted by the v Small Holdings Commissioners 
showed that out of a total of 428 holdings investigated, the conditions of 
339 were good, 55 fair, and 34 bad. The great majority of the schemes 
drawn up by the Board for the development of small holdings are working 
satisfactorily and the land has been improved substantially since its acqui- 
sition by the Councils. The report states that the arrears of rent outstanding 
at the end of 1914 represent a very small proportion of the total rental 
of the Councils concerned. 

One of the problems which the administrators of the Act have had to 
face has been that of providing adequate equipment for small holdings 
within the limit of the expenditure which the small holder could reasonably 
afford to pay. In the early years of the Act the need for strict economy 
was not always duly observed, and this led to the appointment in 1912 
of a Departmental Committee to inquire and report into* the nature and 
character of the buildings which should be provided for use on small hold- 
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lugs. The Committee in its report submitted eleven designs of suit- 
able houses, the cost of which, calculated at 4d. per cubic foot, varies 
from £183 to £268, together with plans of farm buildings of brick and 
of timber for holdings of various descriptions and sizes. Wide publicity was 
given to this Report, published in 1913. 

As one of the main purposes of agricultural legislation in England is 
the improvement of the conditions of the agricultural labourer it is interest- 
ing to note that in 1909 twenty-five per cent, of the applicants for small 
holdings were agricultural labourers, in 1910 thirty per cent., in 1911 twenty- 
eight per cent., in 1912 twenty-nine per cent., in 1913 twenty-four per cent., 
and in 1914 thirty-two per cent. These figures show that the percentage 
of labourers who benefit by the Act is low ; the majority of the applicants 
for small holdings are either men who already have small areas of land 
and want more, or men who have some business of their own which does 
not occupy the whole of their time. In the majority of cases, an agri- 
cultural labourer in regular work has neither the time nor the capital to 
cultivate a small holding, and the needs of men of this class are more 
suitably met by the provision of small allotments which they can cultivate 
in their spare time. 


2. Advances to sitting tenants. 


Under section 19 of the Act, County Councils are empowered to advance 
money to sitting tenants of small holdings to enable them to purchase their 
holdings. The loans may not exceed four-fifths of the purchase price, and 
they are repayable within a period not exceeding 50 years. During the se- 
ven years in which the Act had been in operation when the Report for 1914 
was published, the number of tenants who had been assisted to purchase 
their holdings under this section was 125 and the total sum advanced 
£69,031. 

The following statement shows the number and amount of the advances 
made during 1914 : 

* Amount 

Countv - No. of Tenants of loans. 

— ‘ — £ 


Lancaster \ 3 U 59 ° 

Middlesex . 1 160 

Wilts 2 1,496 

Yorks (West Riding) x 1,320 

Anglesea 5 4.696 

Carmarthen 3 U 43 ° 

Denbigh - 7 3*070 

Flint 2 1,440 

Montgomery 6 2,638 

Pembroke 2 1,424 


32 


19,264 
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Of the 32 tenants thus assisted to purchase their holdings 25 were in 
Wales. 


§ 3. The unsatisfied demand. 

During the seven years from 1908 to 1914 applications for small hold- 
ings were made to the Councils by 46,660 individuals, and 96 associations, 
and the total quantity applied for amounted to 782,286 acres. Of the indi- 
vidual applicants about one half, 27,667, were provisionally approved as 
suitable, and of these 18,486 have obtained holdings. 

At the end of 1913 the number of approved applicants on the books 
of County Councils who still remained to be satisfied was 6,271 and one 
association, the acreage necessary to satisfy their requirements being 
91,478 acres. During 1914 the Councils acquired or agreed to acquire 
16,537 acres towards satisfying the demand, and in addition 266 applicants 
were, to the knowledge of Councils, satisfied privately with 3,500 acres. 

The unsatisfied demand was probably further reduced by applicants 
withdrawing for various reasons, and by the fact that the land acquired 
and not allotted at the end of 1913 provided in some cases for a larger 
number of approved applicants than had been estimated. 

During 1914 the Councils received additional applications from 3,376 
individuals and 7 associations for 58.789 acres, of which they approved pro- 
visionally 2,100 individuals and 5 associations for 30,493 acres, and* the po- 
sition at the end of 1914 was that there were 6,432 applicants and 2 associa- 
tions approved as suitable for whom land had not been acquired and that 
89,251 acres were required to satisfy them. 

The Holland Division of Lincolnshire, where there are 759 unsatisfied 
approved applicants requiring 13,518 acres, still remains the County with the 
largest unsatisfied demand, while Cambridge with 679 applicants for 
5,776 acres, Somerset with 426 applicants for 5,453 acres and Norfolk with 
379 applicants for 5,334 acres are each faced with a large demand. 

In spite of the fact that the war prevented the purchase of any land 
during the last five months of 1914, the extent of the unsatisfied demand 
at the end of that year was less than it had been at any time since the Act 
came into operation. 


§ 4 . Land renting associations. 

Under the Act the Councils are empowered to let land to co-operative 
associations formed for the purpose of creating or promoting the creation 
of small holdings, and so constituted that the division of profits among their 
members is either prohibited or restricted. It had been hoped that this 
provision would result in the formation of a number of small holdings colonies 
on a co-operative basis, whose members would organise for the co-operative 
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purchase of their requirements and for the co-operative sale of their produce. 
The policy of letting land to such Land Renting Associations was strongly 
advocated in the Report of the Board for 1909 which stated : " This method 
relieves the Council from the whole of the work involved in the sub-divi- 
sion of the land and the selection and supervision of the tenants and it se- 
cures the best possible form of local control On these grounds, and in 
consideration of the fact that the rent would be paid in one sum by the 
Association instead of having to be collected from a number of tenants, it 
was anticipated that the Councils would be able to let the land to such 
Associations at lower rents than those charged to individual small hold- 
ers. Consequently, in the administration of the Act, care was taken to 
encourage Land Renting Associations as far as possible. 

The following statement shows the number of associations to which 
land was let during the five years from 1910 to 1914 inclusive : 


No. of tenants 
under 

Year No. of Associations Association Area let 

1910 13 271 1,196 

1911 13 242 1,073 

19 12 16 235 1,497 

i 9!3 13 169 1,371 

I 9 I 4 7 63 447 


The Report for 1913 had, however, to admit that the results of the ex- 
periment, after six years experience, had been distinctly disappointing. At 
the end of 1913, 8,028 acres had been let to 61 associations, the number of 
occupying tenants being 1,424. But, with few exceptions, the associations 
had been quite unsuccessful in promoting co-operative methods among their 
members. Out of 60 associations visited by the inspectors of the Board, 
only fifteen had taken steps to organise co-operative trading. Seven 
societies owned certain agricultural implements available for the joint 
use of their members, while four societies ‘had started credit banks, one 
of which was being wound up in 1913 owing to difficulty in securing the 
repayment of the loans made. Only nine of the associations were affili- 
ated to the Industrial Co-operative Societies, and even in these cases there 
was little interchange of trade. In most cases, too, the management of 
the lands by these associations has been unsatisfactory. With one ex- 
ception, the supervision of the tenants has been entrusted to the Committee 
and Secretary of the association, all persons devoid of training or experience 
in estate management. Again, although most of the Councils had let the 
land to these associations at rents from 2% to 5 per cent, lower than those 
charged to individual tenants, yet the associations themselves charged such 
increased rents to cover their expenses that in the majority of cases the 
tenants were not so well off as they would have been if they had held the 
land directly from the Councils. The number of new tenants provided 
with land under Land Renting Associations during 1913 was 169 ; in 1914 
the number declined to 63. 
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§ 5 . Education and organisation. 

The Reports point out that as a result of the Act most County Councils 
have now become large landlords, and that it is their duty not only to make 
sure by systematic and periodical inspection that their tenants are cultivat- 
ing the land properly and that the buildings are sufficient and kept in ade- 
quate repair, but that they should also make it their business to see that their 
small holders obtain the full advantage of the educational facilities and ad- 
vice now available for them. Enquiries show that it is only in a small mino- 
rity of cases that small holders avail themselves of the assistance and 
advice of the County agricultural organisers and instructors, and the Board 
urges on the Councils the need of linking up. the work of the Agricultural 
Education Committees with that of the Small Holdings Committees. 

The policy of encouraging small holdings must depend for its ultimate 
success on an increase in the yield and profits obtained from the land. So long 
as small farmers are content to copy the methods of cultivation adopted 
by large farmers they cannot hope to make a satisfactory living. But the 
adoption by small holders of new methods of intensive cultivation, and of 
the best means of marketing their produce, can only be secured by education 
and organisation. Convinced of this, one of the first steps taken by the Board 
in administering the Act, was to make an application to the Development 
Commissioners for a grant of £20,000 a year with which to make grants to 
County Councils to enable them to appoint organisers to advise small holders 
in the County as to the best methods of purchasing their requirements and 
marketing their produce, and to form them into co-operative societies. With 
the same end in view the Board agreed in 1908, with the consent of the 
Treasury, to make a grant of £1,200 a year for three years to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, so as to enable it to appoint organisers and take 
other measures to promote co-operation in connection with the cultivation 
of small holdings and allotments. This grant was increased in 1913 to a sum 
varying between a minimum of £6,000 and a maximum of £11,000, the 
actual amount to be determined by the Society's subscription income. As a 
result of these efforts some progress has been made and the Board is able 
to report that on 31st March, 1913, the number of societies affiliated to 
the Agricultural Organisation Society was 478, of which 190 were Small 
Holdings and Allotment Societies. The Report published by the Agricultural 
Organisation Society for 19x4 shows that on March 31st of that year the 
number of affiliated societies had increased to 539 of which 195 were 
Small Holding and Allotment Societies. 

The Outlook . 

In conclusion, the Report for 19x4 states that owing to the financial 
situation produced by the war, it will be impossible for the Coun cils to do 
much at present in the direction of acquiring additional land under the Act, 
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but the Board urges the Councils not to miss any opportunity of acquiring 
suitable land on lease. It is also pointed out that the reduction in the work 
involved in the acquisition of land will afford an opportunity for the Coun- 
cils to consider carefully improvements in the administration of their pro- 
perties, and steps to assist their tenants to make the best use of their land. 
With this end in view, the Board itself has taken the initiative in arranging 
for local conferences between the Small Holdings Commissioners, the Inspec- 
tors for Agricultural Education, the County Land Agents, the County Orga- 
nisers, and the Live Stock Officers, believing that such conferences will lead 
small holders to avail themselves more freety of the advantages open to 
them in the direction of scientific instruction and expert advice, which alone 
can insure the high productivity required to enable them to conduct their 
farms on a profitable basis. 


• § 6. Allotments. 


On the 31st December 1914, the total area of land let for allotments 
by the various bocal Authorities in England and Wales who sent in returns 
to the Board of Agriculture {7,638 out of a total of 8,300) was 33,523 acres, 
of which 8,556 acres were the property of the Councils and 24,967 acres 
were leased. This land is let to 130,526 individual tenants, and 52 Associa- 
tions. 

During 1914 applications were received for allotments from 12,731 in- 
dividuals and 2 associations, as compared to 14,897 individuals and six 
associations in 1913. The returns show that 832 acres were acquired for 
allotments during 1914 as compared with 1,395 acres in 1913, the reduction 
being due in a large measure to the fact that, in view of the war, the Public 
Works Eoan Commissioners, who usually finance such transactions from the 
funds at their disposal, decided for the present to make no further grants 
for this purpose. 

The average price of the land purchased in 1914 was £88 an acre and 
the average rent of land leased £2.2.4 an acre. 

The returns received by the Board of Agriculture show an unsatisfied 
demand for allotments from 8,391 individual applicants and two associations, 
and the quantity of land required to satisfy them is 2,949 acres, figures which 
are said to be smaller than they had been at any other time since the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act came into operation. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


TARUFF 1 Prof. Dino: I concetti informatori del colonizzamento agricolo (Gmchng Bases 0/ 
Agricultural Settlement). The systems followed in the principal European and non-Euro- 
pean countries with emigrants of white race. Florence, Istituto agricolo coloniale itaiiano, 
1915, PP- *268. 

In the first part of the above-named volume, the author studies 
land settlement in some non-European countries, namely, the United 
States of America, Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Australasia, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Libya, Eritrea and Benadir, taking due account of the rights of the natives 
in the lands to be settled. 

The second part, which is prefaced by a study on the two different 
systems of settlement, direct and indirect, on indirect measures for promoting 
settlement, on the release of lands from servitudes and easements, and on 
the restriping and consolidation of lands, is devoted to European settlement, 
namely to Russia (agrarian reform), Siberia, Finland, Germany (Prussia), 
Scandinavia, England, Ireland (agrarian reform), Spain and Italy. As re- 
gards Prussia, a distinction is made between State Settlement (Land set- 
tlement Commission for the provinces of West Prussia and Posen) and free 
settlement (general Prussian Commissions — the “ Rentengiiter ”) ; in 
respect of land settlement in Italy there are examined (a) the schemes of 
general settlement and (ft) the schemes and laws for land settlement by 
regions. 

In the third part the author confines himself to critical considerations 
on the following subjects : the course of land settlement in new countries, 
analysis of the varied forms of concession, considerations on farm pro- 
perty in the new countries, methods and forms of land settlement in Euro- 
pean countries, analysis of methods of home settlement : State settlement 
and free settlement assisted by credit, means for keeping the small holdings 
secured. 

In the last pages of the interesting volume a few problems are examined 
relating to land settlement in Italy, reference being made in particular to 
the South of Italy with regard to land settlement, and the best mode of 
carrying settlement into effect in Italy. 
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The publication in question, which is well-stocked with agricultural 
and personal considerations with reference to the problems of land set- 
tlement, will be found exceedingly useful to all those who concern them- 
selves with these subjects, both by reason of the abundant material drawn 
from numerous publications and the faithful summary of the different me- 
thods used in the several countries, which likewise renders this book a 
useful volume for reference. 


DENMARK. 


FARM WAGES IN 1915. — Tyende-og claglejerlormen i landhruget 1915. Udgivet af det 
statistiske departement. Danmarks statistik. Statistical Commtmications. Series 4, 
Vol. 51 » Part 2, 50 pages. Copenhagen, Bianco Lnnos Bogtrykkeri, 1916. 

In the autumn of 1915, the Statistical Department of Denmark under- 
took an enquiry into agricultural w 7 ages. Agricultural societies and asso- 
ciations of small farmers, masters and labourers were supplied with forms 
containing a series of questions, the replies to which furnished useful in- 
formation. These replies emanate from no agricultural societies, 720 as- 
sociations of small farmers, 40 labourers’ associations and 900 farmers, 
and they bear upon the wages of 6,700 persons engaged in agricultural 
labour. 

The average annual wage of farm hands is 441 kroner, 285 for the summer 
and 156 for the winter. The food being valued at 354 kroner, this really 
brings up the wage to the equivalent of 794 kroner. The women have 
an average annual wage of 264 kroner, 153 for the summer and in for the 
winter ; board being estimated at 302 kroner, the result is in reality a wage 
of 566 kroner. In 1910 a male servant received 365 kroner and a female 
servant 220 kroner ; there has since then been an increase of about one fifth. 
Allowing for the value of board the increase is 30 % for the last five years. 

An agricultural labourer in permanent employment, but not boarded, 
receives, an average of 3 kroner per day in spring and summer, 3 % kr. 
during harvest and 2 kr. in winter. If boarded by his master he gets 2 kr. 
in spring and summer, 2 1 / 2 kr. in harvest time and 1 1 / 3 in winter. Assum- 
ing that he works throughout the year, the workman boarding out earns 
about 850 kroner, because in addition to his day wages he receives allow- 
ances in kind, for instance lodging, pasturage for one cow, fuel for heating 
and various other products. From 1910 to 1915, there was an increase erf 
161 kroner on the total received by these labourers. 

Day labourers draw wages higher than those of labourers in permanent 
employ. Without board they get 3 l /a kr- & spring and summer, 3% kr. 
in harvest time and 2 1 [ 2 kr. in winter, that is to say 33 to 45 ore more than 
labourers in permanent employ. 

Women in permanent employ but not boarded receive 2 kr, in spring 
and summer, 2 1 / 3 kr. during harvest, and 1 x j t kr. in winter. 
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When boarded they have 50 ore less. 

Work by the job is little practised in Danish agiiculture. Only about 
9 % of working days are paid for by the job, and the labourers are found 
more on small than on large farms. This kind of work is done chiefly in 
spring and summer, in the proportion of 11 % of the days of those two sea- 
sons. During harvest time there are only 8 % of the days paid for in this 
way T , and the figure drops to 7 % in winter. Job labour, however, allows 
of earnings 41 % higher than day wages. 

The working hours are from 9 to 10 in spring and summer, from 10 
to 10.30 during the harvest, and from 8 to 8.30 in winter. These hours* 
represent an average of net work They have shortened from 1897 to 1905, 
since which latter date they have remained almost constant. 


SWEDEN. 


SVERTGES OFFICIELLA STATISTIK (Official Statistics of Sweden) : Arbetartillgang, 
arbetstid odi arbetslon mom Sverige s jordbiuk, ar 1014 (Labour supply, working hours- 
and wages in Swedish agriculture in 1914). Stockholm, 1916. 


This publication, which supplements the study published previously* 
in these pages (February, page 120; March, page m; April, page 114), 
was prepared by means of question sheets in sufficient detail filled out by 
the presidents of the communal councils in 2209 rural communes, represent- 
ing 94 % of the rural communes covered by the investigation. 

Supply of agricultural labour . — The question sheet employed for the 
enquiry put in the first place the question of the supply of agricultural la- 
bour in each rural commune. The reply was to be a general view and judg- 
ment indicating whether the agricultural labourers resident in the locality 
or returning to it regularly could be considered as ensuring sufficient labour 
for the coming agricultural work considered as a whole, and the reply was 
to take the form of one of the three words ; good, sufficient, insufficient. The 
data collected prove that in 259 of the communes which answered, that is, 
11,7 % the supply of labour was good ; in 1476, or 66.8 %, it was sufficient, 
and in 464, or 21 %, it was insufficient ; 10 communes, or 0.50 %, thought 
themselves unable to give a precise reply. In comparison with the pre- 
vious year, the figures show a considerable increase in the supply of agri- 
cultural labour ; this increase however is chiefly due to the fact that a num- 
ber of workmen had changed over from industry to agriculture owing to 
the period of crisis, and consequently the position observed in the agricul- 
tural labour market must be considered, generally speaking, as being of a 
fortuitous character. The labour supply differed greatly in the different 
regions. The figures however which indicate the number of communes in 
the different departments where labour was insufficient do not allow of draw- 
ing any conclusions as regards the lesser or greater number of labourers 
in the respective departments, relatively to the area of cultivated soil.* 
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In point oi fact, what these figures principally bring to light is the more or 
less advanced degree of organisation in the agriculture of the different re- 
gions, and in particular the greater or less capacity of employers for saving 
labour by the use of machinery and means of transport, and thus, by work- 
ing on economic lines, extricating themselves from their difficulty with 
the labour available. 

Working hours. — The particulars furnished as to the working hours 
and division of labour regard only the working day in agriculture proper, 
that is to say, work in the fields, in the barns, on the threshing floors, etc. ; 
they do not extend to the men in charge of cattle, who have a considerably 
longer day devoted chiefly to work of upkeep and repair in stables and stalls. 

Moreover, for agricultural labourers proper, the figures of the report 
onfy apply to working hours during the summer, that is to say, to the three 
months of the year when work generally begins earliest and ends latest. 
In proportion as the days shorten the daily hours of labour are diminished ; 
the working day is several hours shorter in winter than in summer. 

On the average, for the entire country, the gross hours of labour per 
summer day, that is to say, the working hours including the rest intervals 
are 12.6 hours; the intervals for rest total 2.2 hours, and consequently the 
working hours, after deducting the intervals for rest, that is, the net working 
time, is 104 hours. During the 4 years in which enquiries were made as 
to agricultural labourers, no alteration whatever was found in these condi- 
tions, which depend on the general organisation ot labour in agriculture 
and are consequently almost constant. 

The hours and division of labour differ peiceptibly in the different 
parts of the country. If the net working hours be consideied as the chief 
point, it is found that there are in Sweden three zones in which it is below 
(or equal to) the average established for the entire country : one comprises 
the three provinces (lan) of Southern Sweden and the province of Kalmar, 
the second the province of Gothenburg and Bohus, and the. third a wide 
region in the middle part of Sweden, from Vasternorrland to OstergottJand, 
both inclusive. The other parts oi the country are distinguished by rela- 
tively long working hours. 

Wages. — The report only claims to give a survey of the agricultural 
labour market for the country as a whole ; hence there were only taken into 
account those conditions of labour which are common to the whole of a- 
griculture, disregarding the differences presented by the various regions 
in this point. As a consequence, wage figures are only recorded here for a 
number of the most important groups of labourers found over the entire 
territory or at least in the greater part of the country. As, furthermore, 
the present enquiry is based only on general averages and not on individual 
data, it was considered that it could not serve to indicate accurately the wage 
rate except for the least qualified and worst paid labourers of these groups, 
that is to say, those whose wages are fixed generally by local custom ; there- 
fore the wages of specialised workmen ox supervisors, whose remunera- 
tion is in proportion to their professional capacity, are not in question. 

The wages generally paid to labour for the classes of labourers above 
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defined differ greatly according to the region. Taking the country as a 
whole, the following is the view which it presents : 

As regards the most important branch of labour for small farms, un- 
married labourers living in, their labour is remunerated by an annual wage 
in cash, besides food and lodging. The amount of the remuneration differs 
veiy much with each region, but, as an average for the whole country, the 
annual wages of a farm hand amount to 332 crowns (kronor) the food is va- 
lued at 370 c. (1 c. 01 per day) and the total product of the labour is there- 
fore 702 c. per annum. For a female servant or hand the corresponding 
averages are 202 crowns, 299 crowns (0.82 c.) and 501 c. There are also 
given, in Norrland chiefly, clothing, sometimes of a fairly high value. 

Fox the farm hands, generally married, who, under the name of statare 
(agricultural labourers on mixed wage) woik on the large farms in the 
agricultural regions proper, and who, in addition to their annual wages aver- 
aging 334 c., receive a remuneration in kind called “ slat ” consisting of milk, 
cereals, potatoes etc., and are provided with lodging for themselves and their 
families, the labour reward amounts on an average to 811 crowns per year. 
This figure includes the value of the free lodging which, in Southern Swe- 
den, usually consists of two bedrooms and a kitchen, but in the rest of the 
country generally', of one room, equalling 68 crowns, and the value of free 
fuel, averaging 47 crowns. Nevertheless, these particulars only concern 
ordinary plough hands, because those labourers of the « statare » class who 
look after the cattle and animals receive higher money wages and someti- 
mes also larger wages in kind, so that their annual earnings are estimated 
at an average of 862 crowns. 

Side by side with these labourers on mixed wage (statare), there are 
daily labourers on fixed wage, who are not paid at all, or hardly at all, in 
kind, and -whose daily earnings vary greatly with the different regions. The 
day-wage averages 2.62 crowns in summer and 1.97 cr. in winter, but drops 
0.82 cr. and 0.72 cr. respectively on the average if the labourer is found in 
food by the employer. 

In addition to these daily labourers, who as a rule contract to work 
for one year, or at least six months, for a given employer, there are agricul- 
tural labourers who take on work sometimes with one, sometimes with an- 
other, according to the needs of the moment. In summer the daily wage tor 
, these odd or casual labourers averages 3.02 crowns, and in winter 3.24 
crowns, they finding their own food. When found in food by the employ- 
er they receive on the average 2.10 cx. per day in summer and 1.46 cr. per 
day in winter. 

Among labourers paid by the day there are also a large number of wo- 
men employed as assistants in the cultivation of the beetroot and potato, 
in harvesting hay and wheat etc. ; they receive on the average 1.65 cr. per 
day in summer (or about 1.10 cr. with food), if they are regarded as forming 
part of the fixed labour staff of the farm. In the case o! casual labour, the 
wage of these women in summer is a little higher, namely, on an average 
for the entire country, 1.81 crowns without food and 1.24 er. with food. 
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During the winter months, the wage per day of labour is considerably re- 
duced for the women, just as for the men, of the category of day labourers. 

A general comparison between wages for 1914 and for 1911 to 1913 
shows that — leaving out of account the farm hands in charge of cattle 
and animals, whose annual wage in kind has been maintained at practically 
the same level — agricultural labourers ot all classes had their money wages 
increased 1.3 to 3.8 % during the period 1913-1914, 4.4 to 9.8 % during the’ 
period 1912-1914, and 6.4 to 10.8 % during the period 1911-1914. The in- 
crease appears to have been particularly marked for day labourers and 
female hands. On the other hand, if the total remuneration in cash and in 
kind is considered, it is found that the largest increase has been for la- 
bourers on a mixed wage (statare) and the other agricultural labourers who 
receive the major part of their remuneration in the form of products in kind, 
as the prices of the majority of household commodities have risen consid- 
erably during the period 1913-1914 in consequences of the international 
crisis. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


THE FEDERATED DAIRIES OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


SOURCE : 

-Georgs (B.), Kiel: J ahresbetriebsergebnisse von 439 den Sdileswig-Holsldnischen Meier- 
eiverbanden angescblossenen Meiereien im Jahre 1 913-14. ( Results of the Financial 

Year 1913-14 of 439 Dairies affiliated to the Dairy Federations of Schleswig-Holstein.) — 
Berliner Markthalle-Zeitung (Berlin Market-Place Journal) Year 30, No. 4:. Berlin, 
May 26 1915. 


In 1913-1914 the organisation of the dairy industry of Schleswig-Hols- 
tein comprised 595 dairies, being 19 more than in the previous year. Of 
these 222 are registered, 235 are free co-operative dairies having acquired 
corporate status, 70 are free co-operative dairies without corporate sta- 
tus, 54 are dairies forming part of private estates and 14 are central dai- 
ries (Sammelmeiereitm) . 

The following is the number of Federations which submitted reports : 
in Northern Schleswig, 77, or 91.6 % against 59 or 70.2 % in 1912-1913 ; 
in Southern Schleswig, 177 or 91.7 % as against 177 or 93.7 % ; in Eastern 
Holstein, 70, or 38 % as against 75 or 42.2 % ; and, in Western Holstein, 
115 or 89.8 % compared with 113 or 92.6 %. Thus we see that out of 
395 federated dairies {576 in 1912-1913) 439, or 74.5 % (74.1 % in 1912-“ 
1913) submitted their report. 

We may content ourselves with giving a survey of the annual results 
of the working years 1898-19x3 of the Federation of Dairies of Southern 
Schleswig {Meiereiverband Sudschleswig) so as to render clearly evident 
the importance of these dairy statistics : 
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iSqS 

IQ03 

1 90S 

1913 

Number of dairies which com- 
municated their results . 

77 

138 

156 

*77 

Quantity of milk required for 
the production of one pound 
of butter ........ 

kg. 13.61 

13-45 

13.15 

I 3-' D 7 

Price of butter obtained . 
(1) Wholesale, per pound . . , 

pfg. 91.61 

IO7.76 

121.53 

125.50 

(2) By parcel post r ... 

_ 

118.37 

128.28 

137-25 

Financial yield per kg. of milk 

, 7.19 

8.12 

9'33 

9-74 

Average, per cow, of milk de- 
livered to the dairy . . . 

kg. 2 363 

2 421 

2 617 

2 577 

Percentage of dairies : 

(1) using ferments for souring 
cream 

°o 4i 

84 

94 

97 

(2) pasteurising the cream . . 

30 

86 

97 

100 

(3) pasteurising the skim milk 

4 

84 

92 

100 


An examination of these figures yields the following facts in relation 
to tills federation : the number of dairies communicating information has 
increased ; the quantity of milk required for the production of one pound 
of butter has fallen off by kg. 0,54 as against the figure of 1898. The gross 
money product of a kilogram of milk is pfg. 2.55 higher ; the milk output 
has increased 214 kg. per year per cow ; and manufacturing has improved. 
In 1898 only 30 % of the dairies of Southern Schleswig pasteurised their 
cream ; in 1910, all had adopted this method. 

Since 1902, the Chamber of agriculture has endeavoured to win over 
4 Federations of dairies of the Province to the idea of compiling uniform 
statistics. We recapitulate below the data contained on the question 
sheets returned duly filled by the dairies. 

1 . Quantities of Milk received and Utilisation. 


Northern Southern Eastern Western 

Schleswig Schleswig Holstein Holstein 


Dairies which replied .... 77 177 70 ' 115 

Milk received. ..... kg. 104,492,702 180,753,007 74,805.800 103.022,552 

Milk sold 1,684,321 2,276,634 8,671,377 | 5,765,116 

Milk treated 102,121,705 177,554,311 63,393,766 | 96,507,529 


Butter manufactured, pounds 7,833,706 13,580,607 4,675,892 j 7,386,681 


The 439 dairies in question took delivery of 463,074,061 kg. of milk. 
Each of them received an average of 1,054,838 kg. of milk per year, with 
a minimum of 114,035 kg. and a maximum of 5,678,662 kg. 
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The great majority of the dairies of Schleswig-Holstein are under- 
takings of limited extent, which convert their milk almost exclusively 
into butter. 

2. Butter Manufacture. — If from the total quantities of milk received 
we deduct 18,397,448 kg. representing the milk sold, it is found that there 
were treated in the dairies 439,577,311 kg. of milk 3ielding 33,476,886 
pounds of butter. The data furnished in this relation show that from 
kg. 11.50 to 15.20 of milk were required for one pound of butter ; the ave-r- 
age for the year was kg. 13.13 which corresponds to about 3.40 % con- 
tents of fatty substance. 

It is not possible to draw reliable conclusions from these facts as re- 
gards the greater or lesser capacity of managers. Nothing but an exact 
knowledge of each of the concerns and the contents of fatty substance in 
the milk which they receive would allow of doing this. 

3. Price of Butter. — There is a considerable range between the maximum 
and the minimum wholesale prices ; they vary from 120 pfg. to pfg. 137.50 
per pound. The average wholesale price for 100 pounds was marks 126.40 
The difference between the prices paid at any given time plays some part 
in this result, but the following causes also have contributed to this rise. 

(d) The average price of butter is not computed in the same way in 
all the dairies. 

( b ) During the course of the various seasons there are fluctuations 
in production. 

The differences seen in the prices of butter forwarded by parcel post, 
which show T a minimum of 127 marks 73 and a maximum of 150 marks, mak- 
ing an average of 138 marks 37 per 100 pounds, appear to be due chiefly 
to the fact that some dairies have indicated the net and others the gross 
price. 

4. Inspection of the Butter. —The Chamber of Agriculture has resolved 
that, for four years, the butter will be inspected every month in order to 
obtain a better standard of butter production in Schleswig-Holstein. Out 
of the 13x3 tests, in 39.07 % of cases the butter was declared to be “ su- 
perfine ”, in 53.01 % “ fine ”, in 7.62 % “ fair ”, and in 0.3 % “inferior”. 
The butters examined, to the extent of 92.16 % were made from pasteurised 
cream, and 6.7 % from pasteurised milk, so that only 1.14 % had been 
manufactured with raw materials not put through this operation. Acidi- 
fication was almost everywhere effected by means of pure cultures. 

It was also endeavoured to ascertain whether the quality of the but- 
ter suffered owing to its being made with the mixing churn, and whether 
its contents of w T ater were increased for that reason. The number of 
dairies working with mixing chums was 54 in Northern Schleswig, 1x3 in 
Southern Schleswig, 21 in Eastern Holstein, and 33 in Western Holstein. 
Both in Eastern Holstein and Northern Schleswig, the tests were somewhat 
in favour of the mixing churns. The butter made with chums of Eastern 
Holstein and that obtained in tests with mixing churns had almost the 
same average grade of water. It therefore cannot be assumed that mixing 
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churns have a deleterious influence on the quality of the butter ; the expe- 
riments carried out rather point to the contrary. 

5. Financial yield of one kg. Oj milk. — The figures fluctuate between 7.99 
and 19.70 pfg. Notwithstanding this wide range, it would be quite wrong 
to draw conclusions as to the capacity of the managers of the concerns. 
In order to do his one would need to know what was the average grade 
of fatty substance in the milk, whether the latter was sold in its original 
form or treated, whether the skim-milk and butter-milk were supplied 
free or entered in account. On the average, the milk delivered yielded 10 
pfg. 43 per kilogram. 

6 . The sales by auction have increased to a notable extent. The quantity 
rose from 24,858 barrels in 1912 to roughly 30,000 barrels in 1913. 

7. The consumption of coal for the conversion of one kg. of milk 
averaged 0 pfg. 17 (minimum 0.08 — maximum 0.62 pfg). The reason for 
these differences is to be found above all in the diversity of the concerns. 
It must also be borne in mind in this respect that fuel is either delivered at 
the cost of the concern, or the members undertake transport without any 
payment. 

8. Working Expenses. — To cover these and pay off debts, 1 pfg. 16 per 
kg. of milk was deducted. The variations are from o pfg. 30 to 4 pfg. 60. 
To make clear the reason of this difference, we point out that : 

{a) It is a matter in which the nature and extent of the undertak- 
ing (complete dairy business, sale in town, etc.) is reflected. 

(b) Many dairies have no debts and can therefore fix a smaller de- 
duction. 

(e) In some cases, the members deliver their milk without any re- 
muneration, whilst elsewhere the costs of delivery are payable by the co- 
operative society. 

(d) The deduction is intentionally fixed higher by some dairies, 
with the object of being in a position to make a further payment at the 
end of the year. 

9. The Yield of Milk per Cow per year . — It averages 2598 kg. Conse- 
quently on the average each dairy receives the milk of about 400 cows. 
The maximum yield is 4,175 kg. and the minimum only 1,323 kg. This is 
a difference of 2S53 kg. It would almost seem that the number of 213,440 
cows, given for the whole of the federated dairies, must contain inexact 
data in some instances, although the figures indicating milk yielding capa- 
city may at times show great differences. 
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OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

Rapport dtt Ministre de l’Agriculture de la Province de Quebec (Sendee de r Industrie 
laitiere, Rapport de lTnspecteur general des Beurreries, p 102 ; Rapport de 1' Inspect eur 
general des fromageries, p 109). Sixieme rapport annuel des operations de la Societe 
Cooperative des fromages de Quebec, p. 122. {Report of the Minister of Agriculture of the 
Province or Quebec { Dairy Industry Department , Report of the General Inspector or Butur- 
making , p 102 ; Report of the General Inspector or Cheese-making , p 109). Sixth Annual 
Report of the Operations of the Co-operative Society of Cheese-makers of Quebec, p 122} 
Impr E. E- Cinq-Mars Quebec, 1916. 

Statuts de Quebec, 5 George V, 1915 ; Chap 31 : Coi amendant les Statuts refondus 1909, 
relalivement a la Societe d’industrie laitiere de la province de Quebec et a la fabrication 
des produits laitiers [Statutes of Quebec , 5 George V, 1915 : Chap. 31 ; La to amending the 
consolidated Statutes oi 1909, in reference to the Dairy Industry Society of the Province ot 
Quebec and ike manufacture of Dairy Products). 

I/E Journal d’Agriculture et d’Horticulture. {The Journal of Agriculture) Published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture of the Province of Quebec. Vol. 19, N° 9, March 15, 1916. 


§ i. The dairy industry and its reorganisation 

The daiiy industry in Canada is supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment (through the Federal Dairy Department), and by the Provincial Go- 
vernment (through the provincial Dairy Associations and their officers) (1). 

In the Province of Quebec the dairy industry only began to make re- 
gular progress after the establishment of the Dairy School of St. Hyacin- 
the, and the enactment of butter and cheese making inspection. Both 
federal and provincial legislation systematically aim at ensuring that all 
Canadian products of this description shall be of good quality, by means 
of enactments based on technical requirements and increasing stringency 
of official inspection of butter and cheese factories. To this end the Govern- 
ment, by different measures, compels some uniformity in the methods of 
making cheese and butter so as to bring about the like uniformity in the 
quality of the product. 

(1) Set this Review, " Agricultural Organisation in Canada ”, 2nd Year, No. io, October 

31 19-1. 
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It is an ascertained, fact that the market of the world is flooded with 
bad butter. This is due both to defects in manufacture and to the quality 
of the cream supplied. In order to turn out good butter, the cream on 
reaching the factory must be in a good condition. Hence arises the ques- 
tion of cream centralisation. This is effected in Canada (and in this in- 
stance in the province of Quebec) in two way's. In the first case the cream 
is made at, or conveyed to, the factory : in the second it is collected at 
home or forwarded individually to the place of centralisation. The first me- 
thod applies to creams coming from within a small radius ; they are first 
of all properly pasteurised and afterwards sampled and tested by the owner 
of the establishment, who records the results. Then, after special steps 
to ensure their keeping, they are forwarded to the butter makers under con- 
tract. Consequently, in these establishments, the cream is tested on receipt 
classified according to quality, safeguarded against deterioration in transit 
by pasteurisation, while the interests of the producers are looked after by 
the manufacturer. The second method applies to centralisation by in- 
dividual contract, which is far from satisfactory. “ These individual con- 
tracts ”, says the Inspector General of butter manufacture, in his latest 
report to the Minister of Agriculture of the Province of Quebec, “ differ 
from purchases at the factories inasmuch as collection is less frequently 
done and the producer is left at liberty to fill his can or container before 
forwarding it, even should he require eight days ; that he can postpone 
forwarding if the journey disturbs his work to any extent ; that the never 
checks the cream despatched for its fatty contents, which will nevertheless 
form the basis of the money equivalent he will get ; that he never know r s 
the current market prices according to which the value of the fatty sub- 
stance will be determined ; this means that the cream is always good, what- 
ever its age, its consistency, its keeping condition or its acidity. ” 

For these drawbacks there is only one remedy : constant and strin- 
gent examination of the cream used in butter manufacture as well as the me- 
thods of manufacture. In the same w T ay, in order to obtain good quality 
cheese, no less strict a supervision must be exercised over the milk supply 
and the operation of cheese factories. 

Such is the object sought after by the law of the 5th March 1915 
<f amending the Consolidated Statutes of 1909 with reference to the Dairy 
Industry Society of the Province of Quebec and the manufacture of milk 
products ” . 

The following is the purport of its enactments. 

With a view T to a more rapid and complete spread of the best methods 
of milk production, and manufacture of dairy products, and to the pro- 
gress of the dairy industry generally, the Dairy Industry Society of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec (a provincial organ of Government action, as stated above, 
the Minister and Assistant Minister of Agriculture being ex officio members 
of the directing Board) may, by regulations approved by the lieutenant 
Governor in Council “ divide the Province into regional divisions not ex- 
ceeding fifty The lieutenant Governor is at liberty to appoint in- 
spectors general and assistant inspectors general, and for each of the regional 
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divisions an inspector. These officers shall be experienced persons with 
special qualifications. Their principal duties consist in inspecting the 
production and supply of milk, as well as the manufacture of butter or 
cheese, in the dairy product establishments of their respective regional divi- 
sions, or even outside the latter if the Minister so directs. 

Such is the constitution of the inspecting staff. To deal now with 
the provision referring to the societies direct. 

Any person, company or society carrying on a butter factory is bound 
to secure the services of a superintendent of manufacture holding a di- 
ploma or certificate as milk or cream tester issued by the office of exami- 
ners of the Dairy Industry Society. The holder of this diploma must clas- 
sify the cream brought or sent to the factory by the suppliers and divide 
it into two classes, class No. i being cream suitable for manufacturing first 
class butter, and class No. 2 any other cream. The cream of each class is 
converted separately into butter. The sale of each class of butter must also 
take place separately, and the proceeds of such sale are divided among the 
suppliers, according to the quality and proportionally to the quantity of 
cream of each class delivered by each supplier. The above mentioned 
classification, manufacture and sale are thus done separately, in accordance 
with the regulations made by the Inspector General of Butter Factories, 
with the prior approval of the Board of examiners of the Dairy Industry 
Society. 

The regulations for the classification of milk and cream made on the 
farms, and also for the classification and sale of butter or cheese adopted 
by any agricultural co-operative society or other society or company own- 
ing a butter or cheese factory, shall not be valid until after approval by 
the Inspector General of Butter Factories or of Cheese Factories as the 
case may be. These regulations may provide for: (a) the classification 
of the cream delivered into two classes as stated above ; (d) the separate 
conversion into butter and the separate sale of the tw r o qualities of butter ; 
(1 0 ) the separate distribution of the proceeds of sale of each class of butter 
among those entitled thereto ; (d) the classification into two separate 
classes of the first and second quality milk and cream. 

Any co-operative agricultural society or other society or company 
owming a butter or cheese or butter and cheese factory may, on behalf of 
the society, prosecute any supplier of dirty, skim or adulterated milk, 
whether he is a member of the undertaking or not, as well as “ any other 
person or society for any damage occasioned to the said society in its in- 
dustry and trade in dairy products 

The damages obtained are divided among the members proportionally 
to the quantity of cream or milk furnished by them during a period of 
time determined by the directing Board. 

The owner or manager of a butter or cheese factory or of both is bound 
to pasteurise the skim milk and whey of butter and cheese originating from 
the milk or cream brought to and treated in his establishment. 

The books of distribution and accounts of the enterprise may be exa- 
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mined by the inspector or by an officer of the Department of Agriculture, 
if the proceeds of the milk or cream are divided among the suppliers. 

The owner or manager of any butter or cheese factory must, by the 
15th January in each year at latest, hand to the Minister of Agriculture 
a report stating : (x) the number of pounds of cream or milk received at 
the factory during the preceding year ; (2) the number of pounds of butter 
or cheese manufactured in his establishment during the same year ; 
(3) the number of his suppliers ; (4) the amount received as the price for 
the cheese manufactured ; (5) the amount received as the price for the 
butter manufactured. 

Finally, to assist in defraying the expenses of the inspectors general, 
their assistants, the inspectors or persons appointed to take their place, a 
sum of 15 dollars per year is due to the Ministry of Agriculture from each 
butter or cheese factory or each factory of condensed milk or milk powder 
in operation for at least thirty days in each year. 


§ 2. Official inspection of cheese factories. 

This law, which received assent on the 5th March 1915, came into 
force at once. At the end of the same year therefore conspicuous results 
were observable, and the Inspector General of Cheese Factories, in his 
annual report, pointed out the successful effects of the new enactments, 
which represent not indeed an absolute innovation but an improvement 
of the methods previously applied. This effect cannot fail to become more 
marked as time goes on. 

To give an idea of the effectiveness of the official control over the cheese 
factories of the Province of Quebec, the following data may be of use. 

The inspection service comprises two inspectors general and five as- 
sistant inspectors general. The province is divided into five districts, 
each under the surveillance of an assistant inspector general ; these dis- 
tricts are in turn split up into divisions totalling fifty (as provided in the 
law analysed above), each forming the competency of a local inspector. 
The divisional inspectors make a weekly report to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture of the 'Province on the work of the week, and the district inspectors 
a monthly report dealing wih the condition of the factories and the milk 
and cream received, etc., according to the weekly reports of the local in- 
spectors of the district in question. 

This report brings under the notice of the inspectors general those 
factories which receive milk showing acidity more than 22, those having 
creams prepared at the establishment and exceeding acidity 45 in churn- 
ing, or butter-milk exceeding 55 ; those having cream preserved by 
means of preservatives or exceeding 50 in acidity, or butter-milk exceed- 
ing 60 acidity. It also reports on the observance of the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Inspector General on manufacturing superintendents, quali- 
fied or not, making tests of milk or cream without the certificate of an ex- 
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pert assayer, on the method of carriage of the cream and the number of 
deliveries per week, on bad drainage, on the way the factories are kept, 
outside and in ; and on the butter yield of the fatty substance ; finally it 
mentions those establishments where the curds remain in the whey less 
than two and a half hours, those which do not pasteurise the whey, those 
receiving it after 8 a. m., those forwarding green cheese, etc. 

The local inspector supervises the establishment by making one-day 
inspections or short visits, as he thinks best. Every week he prepares 
two reports, one for the Ministry of Agriculture, and the other for the as- 
sistant inspector general of his district. Furthermore, the local inspector, 
at the beginning of the season, draws up a special report giving the name 
of the factories and their number in rotation, and at the end of the season 
a complete report on the state of each establishment in his division. 
Through these different reports the department and the inspectors general 
are kept fully informed of what is taking place and of the work of each in- 
spector. 

It may appear somewhat premature to draw conclusions as to the 
efficiency of an inspection system which has only been practised for one sea- 
son, but it must not be forgotten that the new system is only the old one 
with improvements. The principal improvements made by the new law 
relate particularly to the cheese-making industry : the division of the pro- 
vince into districts, the independence of the inspectors, the abolition of 
the milk test replaced by controlled receipt of milk, and a larger number 
of short visits to the factory. 

The province being divided into districts, each district is entrusted 
to an assistant inspector general, whose task it is to call upon and supervise 
the inspectors under his orders. Being always in the same region, he can 
form a better conception of the work of the inspectors under his direction 
and the progress achieved. As he has the responsibility for his district, all 
that relates to it is subject to him. It is he who recommends the granting 
of licences and diplomas, as well as their refusal or cancellation when 
necessary ; being responsible for the inspection of the establishments in 
his district, he strives after improvement of the products and gets rid of 
those factory superintendents who are without the necessary capacity 
or will not take proper steps to improve their position. 

As regards refusal of licences or cancellations of diplomas, the- inspectors 
are instructed to advise the manufacturers of the reason of their possible 
forfeiture of the right to make cheese, so that no one should be taken 
by surprise and all should be enabled to mend their ways where necessary. 

The pecuniary independence of the inspectors has long been demanded 
by the latter themselves and by those interested in the dairy industry. 
The new law provides for this by imposing a tax of 15 dollars per year on 
the butter and cheese factories and charging the Government with the re- 
muneration of the inspectors. The advantages of this reform are evident. 

The replacing of the testing of milk by the passing of the milk on re- 
ceipt is a particularly important change. It is impossible for an inspector 
to properly test and to pass the milk for receipt at the same time, because 
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passing for receipt consists in thoroughly examining the cans or containers 
in which the milk is brought. If this examination is properly made, 
the inspector has no time left to do anything else. On the other hand, in 
order that supervision over the quality of the milk should be elective, it 
should be carried out every day by the superintendent of manufacture. 
Needless to say, for this purpose he must be qualified to test the milk in 
the manner prescribed by law. The passing of the milk for reception by 
the inspector presents great advantages. The inspector does not confine 
himself to refusing the bad milk but he also gives advice as to the pre- 
cautions to be adopted to keep the product in its original condition. If the 
cans are dirty, he points out the impossibility of supplying good milk in 
such cans. Finally he endeavours to get the supplier to estimate the loss 
occasioned by the bad milk brought to cheese factories, a loss in quality 
and in yield which is much higher than is generally believed. 

With regard to the importance of the short visits it follows from the 
principal object of the inspection of the establishments, which is the turning 
out of products of the best quality. To secure this result the establish- 
ments must be inspected as often as possible, which cannot be done if the 
officer entrusted with this duty spends an entire day in each of them when 
he calls. On the other hand, by reducing the length of the visits, he is 
able to call at five or six cheese factories per day instead of one. This 
will enable him always to be fully informed of what is taking place in his 
region, and to avert a host of errors in manufacture by giving warning in 
good time to the managers of the cheese factories when the method adopted 
requires modification. 

The following few figures show the activity of the inspectors in 1915 : 


Average number of establishments per division 42.54 

Average number of long visits (work days of inspector) . . . 88.74 

Average number of short visits 178.38 

»* » >< per establishment 6.41 


Thanks to these manifold inspections a number of establishments 
have already decided to improve their installation (cement paving, cooled 
ripening chamber, and drainage system). In view of the insistence of 
the inspectors who point out in writing to the owners the improvements 
required, there is reason to believe that the conditions of manufacture will 
undergo still further amelioration in the future. 

The report of the inspectors general of cheese factories records that 
the most serious hindrance to the progress of the dairy industry is formed 
by the small factories. Their number is considerable, as results from the 
following statement showing the average quantity of milk received per 
day during June 1915 in different groups of establishments engaged in 
cheese making generally : 
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The report unfortunately does not specify the number of co-operative 
societies comprised in each of these categories. In view of its being al- 
most impossible to obtain a perfect cheese in small establishments, and the 
almost insuperable difficulties which prevent small manufacturers adopt- 
ing all the necessary up-to-date improvements in plant, the inspectors 
endeavour to group" these factories in twos or threes in order to reduce 
their number and increase their productive powers, which cannot be 
otherwise than favourable to the quality of the cheese obtained. 


§ 3. The work of the co-operative aoricueturae society 

OF CHEESE- MAKERS OF QUEBEC. 


Among the co-operative undertakings of the province in the depart- 
ment of Dairy industry* the most important is unquestionably the co- 
operative agricultural Society of Cheese-makers of Quebec. 

This Society was founded in April 1910, and its brilliant activity is 
a very fine example of the results which may be yielded by co-operation. 

It has the great merit of having introduced, with the support of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the sale of dairy products after classifications, 
that is, according to quality, in Quebec. It had a very modest beginning. 
Organised by thirty farmers who had each subscribed for one 10 dollar 
share payable at the rate of one dollar per year, it had, at the 15th Novem- 
ber 1915 (the date of the sixth annual report of its operations) 1,800 mem- 
bers, a paid-up capital of 1373 shares or $13,730 on which $2,088 had been 
paid. These figures however are still modest, and give but an inaccurate 
idea of the commercial importance of this association. The considerable 
character of its operations is attested by its aggregate turnover, which at 
the 31st December 1915 amounted to $2,077,564.96. With regard to the 
surplus appearing in the balance sheet, being $5,946.71 at the 1st January 
19x5, it amounted at the date of the report to $18,696 after deductins the 
sum required for the payment of an annual dividend of 6 % on the capital 
paid up in the last two years. 

This prosperous position is easily explained. Shareholdership of the 
Society affords indisputable advantages to farmers wishing to derive the 
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largest possible profit from their products. By its means (a point to which 
we shall revert) the farmer obtains the highest market prices for his pro- 
ducts ; every year it distributes to its members a dividend on the paid-up 
capital ; it also sends them a circular every fortnight containing the prices 
obtained for each product during the two preceding weeks, and market 
reviews. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that its progress 
has been rapid, so much so that 500 new members joined the Society in 
1915-. 

It confined its activity first of all to the sale of butter and cheese. A 
system of selling the products after their classification has proved quite 
effective in practice, as it constitutes a guarantee to the buyer and brings 
with it a remuneration to the good farmer who is rewarded for his efforts 
by the additional profit yielded by his better quality products, which in 
turn spurs him on to greater production. We may add that the classi- 
fication is made by experts of the Provincial Dairy Industry Society, and that 
consequently it offers every possible guarantee of impartiality. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of two assistant inspectors general supervising this 
work in 1915, the following is the effect of this method : “ At the begin- 
ning of the season there came to hand a large quantity of cheeses origi- 
nating from new factories, bad in appearance, irregular in weight, boxes 
badly made, with bad wood, cheese badly finished.... after a few weeks 
of check by classification there was a complete change and these consign- 
ments have now come up to the standard. The over-acid cheese has al- 
most disappeared, which proves that the quality of the milk is improving. 
The uniformity in weight is remarkable, which is a very valuable market 
quality In short, thanks to this supervision, greater uniformity- in ma- 
nufacture, weight, get-up and packing is secured. 

The Society has largely contributed to obtaining a just appreciation 
of Quebec cheese on the English market, thus increasing the profit of the 
producers. 

While defending the interests of farmers from the commercial point 
of view, it also exerts an educational action on them. During the expired 
year it has continued to extend the manufacture of pasteurised butter in 
the province, which butter, owing to its flavour and keeping qualities 
fetches a higher price from the dealer and the consumer. 

It has also organised prize competitions among manufacturers of pas- 
teurised and non-pasteurised butter. 

From 1914 onwards the Co-operative Agricultural Society of Cheese- 
makers of Quebec also took up the sale of fresh eggs and poultry, and in 
1915 it extended its business to several other branches of agricultural in- 
dustry, such as the sale of sides of bacon, maple syrup, maple sugar, can- 
ned apples and plums, and meat from the Government abattoir at St. Va- 
lier (1). 


(1) This abattoir school was built in 1914 by the Department of Agriculture. Its object 
is to train experts for the cured meat industry, to stimulate pig rearing for bacon in the* district 
and province, and to teach the best methods of breeding, slaughter, and curing. 
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CANADA - CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


This growth of its activity is due to the fact that in the previous year 
a number of local co-operative societies organised in different parishes of 
the province joined the Association and that 25 of these societies sold 
their products through its agency in 1915. 

The following table gives the quantity of products sold through its 
agency since it entered upon operations, together with its turnover year 
by year : 

Total butter and cheese of each quality sold from 1910 to 1915 : 


Product 

j Quality i 

N. 1 ! 

| 

Quality 

N. 2 

1 

Quality , Pasteurised 

N. 3 j Butter 

I 

Aggregate 

Total 

Cheese . . 

1 

. • 162.401 boxes 

I 

j 

1 211,602 boxes 

1 

116,672 boxes j — 

490,675 boxes 

Butter . 

• 91,452 » 

! 

46,945 » j 

i 

4,701 /i ; 24,981 boxes 

1 

168,079 » 


Total turnover from 1910 to 1915 : 

S7.853.272.90. 


The advantages to producers of effecting sales through the Society, 
as pointed out by us above, are made strikingly evident by the following 
table showing what a butter factory which sold its products to the Co- 
operative Agricultural Society of Cheese-makers of Quebec would have 
lost during the 1915 season by disposing of its butter direct on the market 
of St. Hyacinthe. 

This a table is a complete demonstration of the favourable results 
which rational co-operation may achieve, and is the best kind of propaganda 
for the development of co-operative societies in Canada. 
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Tabre II. — Co-operative Sales and Direct Sales. 

What a Butter Factory would have lost in 1915, by selling its Butter direct. 


| Number 

Month of 

j boxes ’ 

! 

Weight 

(in pounds) 

, Price obtained 

' by the 

Co-operative 

Society 

( Price which 

i would have 

1 

(been obtained 
Ion the market 
! of 

St. Hyacinthe 

May 

f 

i 

12,208 

* 

l 

1 3,536.82 

* 

3,564-12 

June 


9,464 

j 2,602.18 

2,521.96 

July 


12,208 

! 3,372.6o 

3,333-4° 

August .... 

232 

12,992 

3,599.82 

3,492.16 

September. . . 

i 209 

11,704 

! 3.445-81 

■ 3.277-89 

October . . . 

201 

11,256 

3.625-51 

i 3,565-80 

November . . 

i 84 

4.704 

1.487,71 

1,411.40 

December . 

.... | 20 

1,120 

369.60 

! 

336.00 


Total . . . 1,351 

75. 6 56 

22,039.85 

1 21,502.53 


Difference of transport from St. Hyacinthe to Montreal $ 0,22 per 100 pounds! 166,44 

! 21,688.97 

Total amount obtained from the Co-operative Society . 22,039.8 5 

» » which the butter factory would have obtained in the markets of! 

St, Hvacinthe j 21,688.97 

Amount gained by selling to the Co-operative Society. , . ,j $ 370.88 


Pasteurised butter fetched on the average % cent more per pound 
than N° 1 butter ; therefore this factory would have made $189,14 more 
if it had turned out pasteurised butter. 
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A BRIEF SURVEY OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
IN NORWAY. 


SOURCE : 

Oveuaee (Hans): Sann irke-toretagender i Norge (Co-operative Undertakings in Norway). 
Chri-tiania, 1914. 


§ i. History or the movement. 


The geographical configuration of Norway*, with its mountains, fo- 
rests and fiords, placing such great difficulties in the way* of communica- 
tion, and accustoming the inhabitants to rely upon their own forces alone, 
is anything but favourable to the development of co-operation, so much 
so indeed that for many years the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, 
of combining the Norwegian citizens into groups with common economic 
interests had almost passed into a proverb. 

The products of Norwegian agriculture moreover were until a very 
late date almost exclusively consumed on the spot, so that the development of 
co-operation lacked one of the principal incentives existing in other coun- 
tries, that is, the need of organising by its aid on distant markets the sale 
of large quantities of agricultural produce. Not only so, but very little has 
been done in Norway to promote co-operation either by the public powers or 
private persons. Some endeavours were set on foot merely in a spirit of 
imitation of what was taking place abroad, and without taking the special 
conditions of the country into account. The literature dealing with co- 
operation is also poor, The few remarks which here follow will show how 
slow was the progress of co-operation in that country. 

The first, Norwegian co-operative society, the Rausjodal dairy, was 
founded in 1855 by 30 small farmers in an out-of-the-way district in the 
North. Their initiative is consequently not the product of external in- 
fluence but of a local need which made itself felt. In the following year 3 
more co-operative dairies were opened. 
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In 1866 (the same year as in Denmark) the first consumers’ society" 
was founded, which awakened great interest in all social classes. 

In 1869 a first endeavour was made to set going a co-operative so- 
ciety for the purchase of seeds ; in 1855 the agricultural society of Akershun 
decided to buy chemical manure and livestock for its members, which ex- 
ample was rapidly followed by other societies. In 1889 we have 
first important public discussion on agricultural co-operation at the 
« Association for economic agricultural inter ests” of Christiania. 

From that year onwards the interest in co-operative undertakings 
underwent rapid spread, though the actual progress of the co-operative 
movement still remained small. 

In 1895 there was started the first co-operative society for the exporta- 
tion of agricultural produce : in the following year there was founded at 
Christiania the first big co-operative association among agricultural soci- 
eties for the purchase of the raw materials required by farmers. Two years 
later, in 1897, a large gathering of farmers was held, which proceeded to 
appoint a committee to consider the formation of a co-operative abattoir 
to work for exportation. Non until 1899 however did the enquiries car- 
ried out with this object bear fruit, the first Norwegian co-operative abat- 
toir being created at Aalesund. In the same year there was formed a 
Union between the agricultural societies of different provinces for purchase 
in common, having its seat at Bergen. 

The new century witnessed in Norwegian agriculture the beginning' 
of a new era in many matters, including that of co-operation. Till then, 
the movement had been mainly theoretical, and had expressed itself in 
meetings, discussions and commissions, without any notable practical 
results being obtained. Nor indeed could it be otherwise. It had been 
the example of Denmark which had impelled the Norwegians to seek in 
co-operation almost exclusively the means for increasing the exportation 
of their agricultural produce, without taking sufficient account of the differ- 
ence existing between the agriculture of the two countries. Denmark 
produces much more than it consumes, hence the need to export; with 
Norway this is not the case, consequently that country needed to set 
other objects before itself in co-operation. Realising this truth at last, 
and made wise by experience, the co-operators set out upon the right road, 
and year by year a growth has been noted in co-operative institutions, like- 
wise powerfully assisted by the action of the public authorities, and in par- 
ticular by the interest taken by the great association for the welfare of 
Norway (Selskapet for Norges Vel). 

A few figures may here be adduced to show the progress achieved of 
late years by Norwegian co-operation. 

In 1913 there were in Norway 1787 associations of a co-operative cha- 
racter. Their distribution according to the purpose of their operations 
and their business turnover are shown by the following table : 
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Tabus I. — Number and Importance of the Associations 
of a co-operative character in the financial year 1912-1913. 

Nature of the Societ\ 


Dairies and cheese makers 

Collective butter sellers 

Abattoirs 

Associations for joint purchases . . 

Butter exports 

Sale of eggs 

Sale of wood 

General collective sales 

Consumers’ societies 

Total 


The number of associations of a co-operative character therefore ap- 
proximates to 1200, covering the production and sale of almost all agricul- 
tural produce. 

From the table it will be seen that there are societies handling one pro- 
duct alone ; others on the contrary make all the typical products of Norwe- 
gian agriculture the object of their operations. 

The 5 great associations for collective purchases of the raw materials 
required for agriculture are formed of the union of 1 344 societies each of 
which constitutes an autonomous body in its own territory. 

The business turnover of the 990 co-operative societies which replied 
to the enquiries exceeded, during the period of one year, 62 million kroner, 
or 100 million francs, but to this figure there should be added the by no 
means small amount of the societies which did not reply, and as to which 
therefore the figures are not to hand. 

In any event the figure of 100 million is in itself very high if we con- 
sider that the total population of Norway in the year under review did 
not exceed 2 % millions and the rural population 1,700,000 inhabitants. 

Having thus cast a glance at the general movement of agricultural 
co-operation, it now becomes necessary to review individually the develop- 
ment of the different kinds of co-operative societies, beginning with those 
of producers. 


Number 

Number 

which 

replied to the 
enquiries 



Turnover 

(in kroner) 


660 

66 o 

About 26,000,000 

• • ! 37 

— 

467,990 

. . 2 

1 

1,814,881 

* * 5 

5 

| 9.77M43 

. . 6 

4 

i j 443>3 ,)2 

* • , 31 

22 | 

298,017 


73 

43 j 

2,824,430 

• • 

3 

3 

1,210,000 


37° 

2 52 

i 8,544,«>5 



1,187 

990 

ft 2, 3 74.29 s 
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§ 2. Producers' co-operative societies. 

A. — Dairies and Cheese-makers. 

The first attempts at co-operation in the department of the production 
and trade in milk date back to more than half a century ago, but it was not 
until the last decades of the nineteenth century that the movement 
grew with marked rapidity. 

In 1855 there was founded the first co-operative dairy ; since then 
the ten-yearly increase (and from 1895 the five-yearly) is as follows: 


1865 7 I 9 00 734 

1875 39 1905 661 

1885 186 1910 618 

1895 469 1914 660 


In 1910, in addition to the 618 co-operative dairies, there existed 120 
private dairies and cheese makers, that is in all 738 concerns, the aggregate 
mi k output of which was 238,689,000 kilograms, paid for to the producers 
at the rate of 10.2 kroner per kilogram of full-cream milk and 6.7 per 
kilogram of skim milk. 

Of the 738 dairies : 

225 or 31 ° 0 had an output below 100,000 kilograms per annum 
196 » 27 Q 0 )> » from 100,000 to 200,000 kg. per annum 

203 » 28 % » » » 200,000 to 500,000 » » 

65 » 8% » » j> 500,000 to 1,000,000 » » 

28 » 4 % » » )> 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 » * 

* II » 2 % » » in excess of 2,000,000 kg. per annum. 


B. — Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Butter . 

In many parts of Norway it is difficult to get together a sufficient quan- 
tity of milk to start a dairy or cheese factory. Under these circumstances 
a simpler form of co-operation has been thought out ; unions for the sale 
of butter. On a given day of the week each member brings his butter to 
the premises of the society where it is once again manipulated, and reduced 
to a single mass of the same quality which has the advantage of being 
homogeneous, and therefore sells at a higher price. 

The first society of this kind was founded in 1871 ; from 1880 onward® 
these co-operative societies spread rapidly, though owing to their nature 
they remained confined to a few districts in the northern part of Norway 
(provinces of Nordland and Tromso). 
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In 1912 there were 37: the following are the principal facts concerning 
them. 

The average membership per society was 49, and the number of cows 
1S1. 

For each member there were 3.7 cows. 

The average annual output of butter per society was 6654 kilos, 
and the turnover 12,646 kroner. 

C. — Co-opciative Abattoirs. 

These societies did so well in Denmark that Norwegian breeders have 
repeatedly attempted to introduce them in their own country. The first 
endeavour to open a co-operative abattoir occurred about 1880, but the so- 
ciety did bad business and very shortly had to suspend operations. Sub- 
sequently the question was repeatedly agitated in different parts of the 
country, but fruitlessly. Not until 1899 was another co-operative More 
and Baume abattoir formed, which however likewise ceased to exist after 
two years. The third attempt took place in 1904, and was more suc- 
cessful, the abattoir being still in existence, but not very active. 

The reason of the failure of these three societies lies principally in 
the want of experience of the founders and managers, and in the fact that 
the production was not large enough to feed the slaughter houses, parti- 
cularly those which had been opened with the object of exporting their 
products. 

At last, in 1911, after many years' dogged work, ‘the first large co-ope- 
rative Norwegian abattoir was constituted, formed exclusively of small 
peasants. The capital subscribed was 300,000, kroner, and the number of 
cattle belonging to members attained the figure of 30,000. 

This abattoir is now in a flourishing condition. The number of mem- 
bers has risen from 5041 to 3815, the number of head of cattle from 30,000 
to 53*593 (March 1913) with an average of 92 head per member ; and the 
annual balance sheet fluctuates about an amount of 2 million kroner of 
receipts and expenditure. 

§ 3. Agricultural unions for collective purchases. 

The foundation and development of co-operative dairies in the last 
half of the preceding century marks the passage from agriculture consuming 
its own products to agriculture producing for sale. This transformation 
naturally calls forth the need for the purchase of larger quantities of commo- 
dities required for the cultivation of the fields, in particular manures and 
seeds. Experience soon made it evident that when isolated individuals 
or small societies purchase they generally pay high prices and receive in- 
ferior goods. 

The only course open to agriculturists in order to obtain good pro- 
ducts at reasonable prices is that of combining into co-operative societies 
for the purpose of collective sales. In Norway it was the local agricultural 
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associations and the'co-operative dairies which took the initiative in forming 
more extensive unions for purchasing the manures and seeds required for 
their members. 

It is not precisely known when the first collective purchases took 
place, but it is certain that little by little the associations in particular com- 
bined into more extensive organisations, in which collective purchases were 
made one of the primary objects for which the associations existed. 

There were thus formed 5 large associations about wich there were 
grouped all the small local unions scattered throughout the country. These 
associations at present comprise 1344 unions and their development ma5r 
be easily followed from the table below, which gives their total annual 
balance figure from 1896 to 1913. 


Year 

Figure 
of Balance 

— 

Kroner 

1896-97 

243,609 

1897-Q8 


1898-99 

395,140 

1899-9OO 

602,870 

I9OO-9OI 

734,56c 

I9OI-9O2 

951,220 

CO 

0 
O' 

1 

0 

O' 

H 

■ ■ 1,356,450 

I 9 ° 3 ‘ 9 ° 4 ' 

1,402,000 

i 9 ° 4 - 9°5 

2,711,000 

1905-906 

3,218,000 

I9O6-9O7 

4,064,270 

I 9 0 7 - 9 0 8 

5793*305 

I9O8-9O9 

4,696,358 

1909-910 

5,799,680 

I9IO-9II 

6,347,901 

I9II-9I2 . 

10,249,719 

I 9 I2 ' 9 I 3 

9 ' 77 I > I 43 


As will be seen, the growth is continuous and rapid : in 17 years the 
annual turnover increased forty times and in the entire period together it 
attained to nearly 60 million kroner. 

Not only so, but the amount of purchases carried out represent an 
ever-growing proportion of the total purchases by Norwegian agricul- 
ture. Precise figures are only available for chemical manures which, 
owing to their homogeneous character, are better adapted for purchase 
in large quantities. 

The following are in point of fact the total purchases of manure for 
Norwegian agriculture which took place from 1900 to 19x1 and the amount 
durchased by co-operative societies : 
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Quantity of Manures Purchased. 


In the whole 

country By co-operative 

Year — societies Peicentagt 

— tons — — 

1900 18,034.4 5,1234 28.4 

1906 41,280.9 17,956*0 43*5 

1911 47,901.0 29,772.0 51.5 


The aggregate quantity of manures used by Norwegian agricul- 
turists increased more than two-fold from 1900 to 1911 ; during the same 
period however the amount bought by co-operative associations in- 
creased almost six-fold. 

In order to understand how these co-operative societies operate, it 
is thought desirable to add here a few observations as to their organisa- 
tion, which relate in particular to the biggest of them, the “ Union of 
Agricultural Societies for collective Purchase * ’ ( Landhusholdmngssels - 
kapernes faelleskop). 

The local sections are bound to purchase manures through the Federa- 
tion, but for other goods no such obligation exists. 

The capital required for these operations is obtained by means of 
loans granted by the local bodies and drawn from special funds put aside 
for this purpose, or from the available general funds. The local bodies 
sometimes only guarantee the loans contracted by the societies with pri- 
vate persons. 

The number of members of each association is usually very high. Thus 
in the case of the Union just mentioned it attained the figure of 16,588 dis- 
tributed over 8 provinces. In most cases, however, the membership is be- 
low this, and the operations of the association cover two or three provin- 
ces at most. 

Each Union embraces a certain number of local sections, which 
usually must consist of at least 10 members; the one mentioned above pos- 
sesses as many as 574 sections ; another society, that of Agder, on the other 
hand, only has 50. The central direction is generally formed by the re- 
presentatives of the individual sections, one for each section. It elects 
the chairman, vice-chairman, and, if necessary, inspectors ; it carries but 
collective purchases, and distributes them as required among the local 
shops or sections, which in turn hand them on to the members. The sec- 
tions are collectively responsible for the goods purchased, and generally 
have to pay for them within 30 days following the forwarding. 

Losses, if any, are distributed among the sections in proportion to 
the purchases ; the profits serve to form a reserve fund, with the exception 
of 2% which goes to benefit those sections that are up to date with their 
payments. When the reserve fund has reached one tenth of the average 
balance sheet figure of the last three years a further allocation to the 
sections may be made. 
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§ 4. Co-operative sales societies. 

We have already stated that the sale of agricultural products was one 
of the primary and principal incentives in Norway to the formation of co- 
operative bodies. 

As far back as the last two decades of the expired century the idea of 
founding co-operative societies for the sale and export of some agricultural 
products was much discussed ; not until the first years of this century how- 
ever was a beginning made of carrying the idea into effect, at the time when 
the increase of agricultural production gave birth to the difficult problem 
of the marketing of the goods in excess of local needs. 

The excellent results secured in this department by co-operation, 
especially in Denmark, impelled Norwegian agriculturists to have recourse 
to this means for securing the same results. 

There are 5 descriptions of co-operative sales societies in Norway: 

1) Co-operative butter export societies. 

2) Co-operative egg sale societies. 

3) Co-operative wood sale societies. 

4) Co-operative societies for the collective sale of various agricultu- 
ral products. 

5) Co-operative city milk supply societies. 

We will deal with them in their order : 


. A. — Co-operative Batter Export Societies . 

There are at present 6 ; but the particulars on hand relate only to 4. 

Each society is formed by the union of a number of dairies — from 
10 to 20 — and its object is to conclude collective contracts in favour of 
its own members at the highest possible prices. 

The societies make it their chief work to promote the exportation of 
the butter to England, but they do not object to extending their opera- 
tions to other markets also. No dairy can conclude contracts without the 
approval of the direction of the co-operative society, consisting of one direc- 
tor and two members elected at the general meeting, at which each dairy 
has a vote. 

The direction is also concerned to improve the packing of the goods, 
to ensure uniformity of quality of the butter and facilitate forwarding. 
It may expel any dairy which fraudulently and systematically supplies 
bad goods. 

The expenses are divided among the dairies in proportion to the quan- 
tity of butter supplied. 

How effective the work of this society is may be seen from the 
following table. 

This table shows for the years 1903-1911 the prices obtained in Eng- 
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land by the Ttondelagen smor export f or ening (the largest of these co-ope- 
rative societies) as compared with the maximum prices of the Copenhagen 
list, which, as is well known, is the principal centre of butter supply to 
the English market ; 


Year 

j 

j Number 

> of barrels sold 
j (of 51 kilos 
j each) 

i 

Maximum price 
per kg. 
aeoording 
to Copenhagen 
price list 

Price per kg. 
obtained by 
the co-operative 
society 
(kroner) 

Difference 

above or below 

(ore) 

1903-04 . . 

1 

f 

1 3,220 

1 87 

1. 82 

— 5 

1904-05 . . . 

.1 4,200 

— 

— 

— 6 

I905-06 . . , 

. . • ■ 4 , 7 °° 

I-V 37 

1.89 

— 4*75 

1906-07 . . 

4 > 4 °° 

r 975 

I.928 

— 4-55 

1907-08 . . . . 


2 008 

I.963 

— 4 oO 

I90S-09 . . 

' 4,817 j 

I 956 

I.919 

*— 3.60 

1909-10 . . . . 

i 4 , 55 ° 

2.037 

2.017 

— 2.00 

1910-11 . . . . 

•] 3 , 42 6 

2.O4O 

2.033 

— 0.50 

I 9 II-I 2 . . . . 

• j 5,207 

2.19 

2.20 j 

+ 1. 00 


By intelligent and assiduous work, giving special attention to impro- 
vement of the quality of the goods and the packing, the societies have, in 
the last year for which information is to hand, succeeded in securing pri- 
ces still higher even than those obtained by the Danish producers ; in any 
case, the differences below preceding years are negligible. 

The four societies for which particulars are available, sell annually 
about 700,000 kilos of butter of an aggregate value of about 1 V 2 million 
kroner, at the average price of 2.19 kroner per kilo. 

B. — Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Eggs. 

In this department likewise Norway ranks after Denmark, which is 
the great exporter of eggs to England. The position has however much 
improved since the co-operative societies developed. There are ji such 
societies, mostly established in the northern part of the country, but the 
data in reference to membership and balance sheet figures are known 011135* 
for 22. It appears that in 1912 the membership amounted to 1630, and the 
number of hens belonging to the members to 35,686 ; the eggs delivered 
amounted to 252,824 kilogrammes ; and the turnover attained 298,017 
kroner. In all it may be calculated that the societies sell about 350 thou- 
sand kroner worth of eggs per annum. 

The number of these societies is relatively small, because the produc- 
tion of eggs has not yet assumed large proportions, and therefore producers 
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have up to now been able to dispose of their products with facility at ad- 
vantageous prices. 

With a view to sketching in brief outline the organisation of this so- 
ciety, we reproduce here some provisions from the bye-laws of the Romsdal 
co-operative society, one of the most important in the branch. 

The object of this society is to provide for its own members a remune- 
rative market for eggs and other poultry products ; to promote and improve 
the breeding of poultry, and, by means of direct purchases, to supply 
breeders with the best breeding animals and all other requisites for this 
business. 

The “ egg sale circles' 1 (< eggsalgskredsene ) are members of the society; 
they are local bodies made up in their turn of the individual producers. 
The producers pay an entrance fee of 50 ore and 5 ore jor each hen 
possessed ; the circles pay the societies an entrance fee of 50 ore per 
member. Each circle must possess at least 100 hens. It is bound to 
deliver its entire production to the society. The eggs must be fresh and 
clean. They are numbered and the stamp of the circle is affixed on each. 
For each egg which cannot be used, i e. which is not fresh or is dirty, 
the producer pays a fine of 25 ore and, in case of recurrence, may be 
expelled. The delivery of the eggs is made every 8 days from the 15th 
April to the 15th July, and every 15 days during the rest of the year. 
Payment for the eggs to the producer is made by weight, every 15 days, 
but always 1 month after date. 

The general meeting is formed of the representatives of the circles, 
one per circle ; the direction of 5 members, 3 elected by the representatives, 
1 by the agricultural society {landhusholdii igssclska pet) and the other by 
the fogderi ( fogdct if oven ing) (1). 

C. — Co-operative Societies for sale of Wood . 

These societies are organisations of very recent origin, created quite 
during the last few years. They are a particular advantage to small 
owners of wooded land, who by their aid sell their wood on the same 
advantageous terms as large forest owners. The society softs out the 
various qualities of wood and succeeds in effecting the sale of large quan- 
tities of uniform merchandise bearing the stamp of the society and 
therefore guaranteed, at the most advantageous possible prices. In 
addition however to handling the individual output of their members, 
the co-operative societies also aim at encouraging more rational culti- 
vation of forest in the interests of national economy and safeguarding the 
collective interest of the producers in every’ other direction. 

At the end of 1913 there were 73 co-operative societies, 50 of which 
had combined into 4 large associations: the cf Mjosdistnktemes skobgseier - 

(1) Fogderi is the district placed under a Fogd, an official with administrative and 
judicial powers . 
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f overling comprising 20 societies with an annual sale of about 900,000 kro- 
ner ; the Drummensdi striktets forening, with about 700 members, and an 
annual sale of 1,710,000 kroner ; the Ned re * Vest -Tel emar kens skogseier - 
forening formed by 4 co-operative societies, with about 130,000 kroner of 
sales, and the Indherreds skogsei erforen ing which only sells 3000 kroner 
worth of wood, produced by 9 co-operative societies. 

The membership of 43 co-operative societies was 1620 in 1913 ; the 
area of forest, belonging to 23 co-operative societies was 1,509,500 
maal (1) and the total sale of all the societies amounted approximately 
to kroner 2,824,430 per year. 

From the Bye-laws of the Associations it appears that these do not 
carry out the sale direct for the individual societies, but confine them- 
selves to the function of regulating and directing production. They fix the 
minimum selling prices and inform the sections as to the conditions of the 
market ; they may restrict the felling of the forest belonging to their mem- 
bers and are always kept advised by the latter as to the quantities of wood 
available ; they endeavour to act in concert with the other associations 
and are bound to give advice and assistance to the individual societies. 
The latter, in turn, do not as a rule make it obligatory on each member to 
deliver all his production to the society, but endeavour to secure that the 
sale should only take place through the latter, and that the member should 
in no case conclude a sale before conferring with the management of the 
society. The member must, before the 1st November in each year, com- 
municate in writing the quantities and qualities of wood which he proposes 
to sell. From the annual sale of each purchaser 5 % is set aside and depo- 
sited with a bank in order to be used for the improvement of forest culti- 
vation on his property. 

Each forest owner of the provinces may become a member. Each 
member pays a contribution proportional to the area of his forest. 


D. — C o-ofienil 1 ve Societies for the Collective Sale of every Description 
of Agricultural Products . 

These societies, in contrast to those examined above, do not specia- 
lise in any individual product but undertake the disposal of the entire agri- 
cultural production of their members. 

There are 3 in existence in Norway founded between 1912 and 1913. 
In view of the short space of time which has elapsed since their origin it 
is not yet possible to form an exact idea of the economic results obtained. 

The most usual articles which they undertake to sell are bacon, eggs, 
potatoes, herbs, fruit, etc. 

The farmers are for the most part not under obligation to deliver all 
their products to the society, but in practice this rule is followed every- 
where. 


(1) One matt] is equal to about 9.83 ares. 
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They must, however, undertake to remain members for a fixed num- 
ber of years, generally five. The associations also undertake the sale of 
the produce to non-member farmers. The organisation of these societies 
likewise provides for the establishment of sales departments in cities. The 
expenses are met by means of the members contributions. 

The most interesting of these societies is that known as the “ Bonder - 
nes Faellessalg ”, formed of small farmers residing in every part of Norway, 
so that, in contrast to other co-operative societies, it is not of a local charac- 
ter at all. It represents the first step towards a general co-operative so- 
ciety of all the Norwegian agriculturists. 

It was founded in 1912 with a capital of more than 150 thousand kro- 
ner, and with about 9,000 members scattered throughout the country. In 
the first 14 months of operation the sales attained 1,400,000 kroner, or 
about 100,000 kroner per month. The members are not bound to deliver 
their production. Other particulars in relation to these interesting co-ope- 
rative bodies ar§ not yet at our disposal. 


E. — Co-operative City Milk Supply Societies. 

These associations likewise represent the latest outcome of Norwegian 
co-operation. Two have been founded, one supplying milk to Christiania 
and the other to Bergen; both only began operations in IQI3. It is interest- 
ing to- recall how the formation of the first came about. Originally the co- 
operative dairies sold their milk readily to the dealers and concluded con- 
tracts with carriers to convey the goods from the railway to the businesses. 
Tittle by little these carriers began to buy the milk from the dairies and 
sell it to the dealers, thus forming a new class of intermediaries. In 1908 
there were in Christiania 45 of these wholesalers who, under the spur of 
competition, continued opening new milk shops. In Christiania indeed 
the milk shops which in 1908 numbered 1045 had risen to 1075 in 1911. The 
increase of business necessarily led to an increase in the cost of sale of the 
milk. That is why in 1908 the producers received ore 9.5 per litre of milk 
which was afterwards sold readily at 16-17 ore ; and in 1911 the prices 
were 10.5 and 18-19 ore respectively (1). It will be readily understood 
that under such circumstances the idea arose of getting rid of the inter- 
mediaries and undertaking the collective and direct sale of the goods. 

After various attempts a co-operative society for the sale of milk in 
Christiania was formed with a capital of' 500,000 kroner, divided into quo- 
tas of 200 kroner each, corresponding to 10,000 litres of milk. 

The society now comprises about 70 dairies which dispose of 31 to 32 
million litres of output of milk per annum. It distributes about 8 million 
litres (or one fifth of the annual consumption of the capital) to the con- 


(1) An endeavour made by individual cow-keepers lo forward their milk direct, 
without passing through Lhe dairies’ hands, had yielded the same result. 
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sumers direct, and the remainder through intermediaries. The goods 
arrive by railway from the places of production which are at distances 
of 80 kilometres (in one case 120 kilometres) from the city. 

Many of the dairies originally devoted themselves to the manufacture 
of butter and cheese as they had not found it expedient to sell milk, but 
in proportion as the consumption of this latter food grew and new railways 
were built, they undertook the sale of the product in the natural state, 
swelling the ranks of the co-operative societies. 

Owing to the short time the society has been in existence in Christia- 
nia no figures as to its turnover can be adduced. It is merely known that 
the installation of the great central building in Christiania, fitted up with 
the most up-to-date improvements in the dairy industry, cost nearly 1 
million kroner. 


§ 5. Consumers' societies. 


The first of these co-operative societies was founded in 1866 and was 
straightway followed by many others, all welcomed by the public, which 
beheld in them the most effective means for amelioration of the economic 
position of the lower classes. 

Unfortunately the beginnings were not very auspicious, because, par- 
ticularly on account of the inexperience of the founders and the excessive 
credit allowed to members, many societies came to an abrupt end. A reac- 
tion followed in the shape of a wave of mistrust which hindered all further 
progress. 

On towards the beginning of this century the striking results secured 
abroad and the prosperity of some of the Norwegian societies, which, being 
better administered, had been able to keep themselves going, caused a re- 
crudescence of favour with the public, which understood that the failures 
had been due rather to a bad application of principles than to any want of 
correctness of the principles themselves. 

During the last few years progress has been rapid, as appears from the 
following figures for 1910. 


Co-operative Societies 

Number 

Those which 
made known 
their 

membership 

Membership 

Those which 
communicated 
their 
turnover 

Turnover 

kroner 

In the rural communes 

3 2 5 

224 

i 27,352 

225 

13,479,977 

» urban » 

45 

28 

13,024 

28 

5,064,588 

Total . . . 

370 

252 

40.376 

253 

18,544,565 
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The major part of the societies are situate, as will be seen, in the rural 
districts ; the city societies are however proportionally much richer in num- 
bers, averaging 290 members per society, while the rural do not exceed an 
average of 85 members. Still the latter have an average business turn- 
over per member in excess of the former ; namely 492 as compared with 388 
kroner. 

There are appended some further particulars taken from the balance 
sheets of 63 agricultural co-operative societies of consumers for the year 
1912. 


Membership 

Number 

of employees 

Aggregate turnover 

Kroner 

Gross income 

Kroner 

Net it) come 

Kroner 

21,208 

440 

7,402,100 

1,089,500 

501,200 


including 22 1 





women 





The expenses represent about 7.9 % of the aggregate turnover, and 
amount to 588,300 kroner, of which 353,000 are distributed to employees 
in the shape of wages and profit sharing. 

Of the net income about 75.5 % (or kroner 378,600) is given to the 
members in the form of allowances on purchases, and the balance goes to 
the reserve and redemption fund. 

The assets and liabilities are distributed as follows * 


Assets — 1st January 1913. 


Deprecia- 

Real 

Personalty 

Goods 

Negotiable 

Outstanding 

Sundry 

Total 

redemption 

Property 

and cash 

— 

instruments 

claims 

— 

— 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1 

Ktoncr 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

234,100 

| 

429,000 

120,100 

0524,700 

98,190 

! 

202,600 

1 

| 17.000 

2,025,600 


Inabilities — 1 si J anuary 1913. 



Reserve Fund 

Mortgage 

Advances 

Other debts 

Brought 

Shares 

— 

debts 

taken on goods 

— 

Forward 


Kroner i 

! 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

354 , 30 ° 

375.300 

260,300 

559.300 

67,500 

408,900 


Total 


■ Kroner 


2,025,600- 
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To complete these brief notes on co-operative societies of consumers 
a few particulars may be added in reference to the Norges Kooperative lands 
forming (Union of Agricultural co-operative Societies of Norway) which 
groups about 150 societies of this kind into a single organisation. 

It arose in 1906, with the object of promoting the economic develop- 
ment of the combined societies by means of collective purchases and joint 
production. 

In the department of production the Union has, up to now, confined 
itself to the manufacture of margarine. In 1914 however it also owned 
a tobacco factory. 

In 1912 the Union bought the building in which it is housed. 

It also issues a periodical called " The Co-operator ” and, by publi- 
cations and lectures, keeps the movement in favour of co-operation alive 
throughout the country. 

Following the example of similar Danish institutions, it established 
in 1911 a special savings department for its own members, which found 
great favour. 

This emerges from the following table, from which the rapid growth 
of the Union is also evident. 






Special particulars of Savings 


! Number 

Number 

Annual balance 



L 

Year 

| of affiliated 

of 


Number 

Number 

DeposiU 


i societies 

members 

Kroner 

of 

of 

— 


; 



Societies 

depositor 

Kroner 

1907 . . . 

! 

22 

0 

0 

0 

tC 

182,471 




1908 . . . 

.! 28 

— 

; 615,015 

— 

— 

— 

1909 • • - 

4 I 

9,000 

643,631 

— 



1910 . . . 

v 57 

12,000 

958,827 

— 

— 

— ■ 

I9II . . . 

75 

15,000 

1,233,843 

21 

1,068 

35,723 

1912 . . . 

. 1x7 

20,000 

! 1,954,295 

34 

2,664 

189,490 

1913 • . . 

142 

22,000 

1 2437,066 

i 

. . . 37 J 

3,566 

302,948 


In seven years the number of affiliated societies has increased seven- 
fold ; the membership has been multiplied by three and the turnover by 
twelve ; equally flourishing is the savings department, in which, in three 
years, the number of the societies has doubled, that of the depositors has 
increased three-fold and the amount of the deposits has multiplied 
twelvefold. 

A few words as to the organisation of the Union. 

Membership is open to any co-operative society which makes applica- 
tion and satisfies the specified conditions. These conditions include the 
^payment of a contribution of at least loo kroner for every twenty members 
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who, during the past year, have purchased to a value of 50 kroner at least, 
and the obligation to increase the subscriptions in proportion as the mem- 
bership grows. The affiliated societies are only liable for the amount of 
their contributions. They must send their yearly accounts regularly to 
the Union, and reply to all the questions which the latter may address to 
them. 

All sales are at wholesale prices and for cash that is, for payment 
within thirty days after despatch of the goods. From the net receipts 5% 
is deducted to pay interest on the contributions of the societies ; the re- 
mainder is divided among the societies in proportion to the purchases made 
from the Union. Losses, if any, are covered out of the guarantee fund, or, 
if that is not sufficient, out of the reserve fund of the individual societies 
in proportion to the contribution for which they are liable. 

For the publication of the periodical <£ The Co-operator ” each society 
must pay xo ore per member quarterly in advance. The paper is 
forwarded to all the members direct. It is managed by a committee. 
The discussion of all problems relating to co-operation is free, but the 
policy of the paper must be in keeping with the principles of co-operation 
and the resolutions of the general meeting. 

The latter is the sovereign governor of the Union, and consists of the 
representatives of the societies in the proportion of one per 200 members 
of the societies. The meeting elects the management consisting of seven 
members, which in practice is the central functioning body, as it makes 
all purchases and sales and carries the resolutions of the meeting into 
effect (1). 


§ 6. The farmers’ house. 

In conclusion mention may be made of an original institution con- 
nected with the agricultural co-operative movement, which is the so-called 
“ Peasants’ House ’’ erected in Christiania by a society founded in 1911, 
formed by the Association for the welfare of Norway [Selskafiet for Norges 
Vel) and various agricultural co-operative societies, with the object of pro- 
viding agricultural institutes and the agricultural Youths’ Association 
with good and commodious premises, at the lowest possible prices. 

(x) From the issue for April 1916 of Hie “ Bulletin cooperatif international “ we take this 
further informat ion for 1915, with regard to the Union, The margarine factory and tobacco 
factory show an increase of 40 % in the business done The Banking department, which in 
1914 had at its disposal a sum of 347,000 kroner, in 1915 turned over 54*5,000 kroner. Thirty 
new co-operative societies have affiliated with 2,500 members. The journal “ The Co-opera- 
tor ” has reached a circulation of 25,000 copies. The contribution of each society has been 
ncreased from 100 to 150 kroner for each 20 members. Furthermore, a special secretariate 
has been formed for propaganda and education work. Different important schemes are under 
study for 1916, among them the formation of a fund for pensions to employees. The “ Bul- 
letin ” likewise records the fact mentioned at the end of this article, of the tendency to amal- 
gamation among the different co-operative societies. 
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The building, completed in 1913, cost 1,200,000 kroner and produces 
an annual rent of 96,000 kroner. It is partly’ occupied by the share- 
holding associations themselves, and partly let to private persons. It also 
contains the so-called ff Agricultural Exchange ” intended for farmers 
who wish to meet and transact their business there. There is likewise a 
room for lectures on agricultural and co-operative propaganda and a hotel 
for farmers temporarily in the capital. 


§ 7. The co-operation committee. 

It must be finally noted that in order to make co-operative principles 
better known and appreciated throughout the country, the Association 
for the Welfare of Norway elected in 1910 a co-operation Committee which 
has performed very effective work in favour of agricultural co-operation, 
chiefly by means of lectures throughout the country and also publications. 
During 1911-1913 300 lectures were given in town and country with good 
results. The Committee also pressed the agricultural schools to arrange 
for special courses in co-operation, and by way of example started one for 
its own account in Christiania in March 1913. 

In addition the Committee in general affords its aid free of charge 
in favour of any co-operative institute, apparently with good results. 

This brief account of the Norwegian co-operative movement shows 
that, in spite of the great difficulties placed in the way by nature and by the 
special character of Norwegian agriculture and farming, agricultural co- 
operation from the early years of this century onwards, has shown great 
development. 

> Particularly noteworthy is the tendency towards federation among the 
various co-operative societies in each field of their activity, so that they 
form complex and powerful co-operative organisms which in their turn 
contribute in a great degree to the expansion of the agricultural economy 
of the country. 

Although in this matter Norway has not reached the same level as 
Sweden and in particular Denmark, nevertheless the reawakening which 
has occurred of late years is so promising that it presages a brilliant future 
for co-operation in that country likewise. 
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-AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SIBERIA {DAIRY ARTELS ) 


{According to a recent publication) 


The International Review of Agricultural Economics has already, 
though within somewhat narrow limits, dealt with the dairy societies (co- 
operative societies for the manufacture of butter) in Siberia in its issue foi 
May 1911, and, in that for August 1914, with the Union of Dairy “ Artels ” 
in Siberia. 

We now find new and more extensive data on this important matter in 
a book of recent publication, and we avail ourselves of this to sketch out 
here in main outline a picture of the development of agricultural co-opera- 
tion in Siberia during latter years (1). 

Co-operation in Siberia arose above all with a view to improving the 
trade in and production and export of two of the greatest agricultural 
products of that rich region : grain and butter, along with some products 
of the cheese industry. Side by side with this class of co-operative soci- 
eties there afterwards sprang up the societies of consumers, which institu- 
tion was called forth b} r the fact of organisation of production and trade 
in dairy products. 


It is certain that the problem of the exportation of Siberian grain is 
likewise conditional upon a better organisation of trade. Siberian farmers 
have endeavoured to provide for this by combining in co-operative associa- 
tions. Recently various Siberian co-operative societies took the initiative 
of building elevators for grain which would allow of keeping a proportion 
of the grain until the proper time for putting it on the market. 

The societies dealing with this class of business, on receipt of the grain, 
pay a sum on account to the members, so that the latter in the autumn 
when the period of payments comes are not under the necessity of selling 

(1) Jenny Griziotti- Kretschmann : * # La eoloniszazione della Siberia ’* ( Colonisation m 
.Siberia) . Rome, Athenaeum, 1915, pp. 183. 
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their grain at any price. The payment on account made to peasants is 
fixed weekly on the basis of the price lists of local exchanges. 

When the prices of grain are low, the payment may amount to 78 % 
of the value of the grain, but with high prices it cannot exceed 60 %. The 
dairy societies also at present adopt this system and organise deposits of 
grain against payment on account, promoting the exportation of the grain 
abroad. To facilitate payment of these sums on account to the grain 
growers, the dairy societies have been granted a credit in the State Bank. 

With the growth of agriculture and of cattle rearing, and likewise the 
increase in the production of milk and its derivative products, the peasants 
of Siberia felt the need for organising the trade and exportation of butter 
through dairy societies known as dairy « Artels », for the foundation of which 
recourse was had to the assistance of specialists sent by the Government. 
The basis of the co-operative society is the obligation : 1) to supply the whole 
of the milk to the society on pain of fine in the event of infringement ; 2) to 
be jointly and severally liable for the obligations undertaken by the society. 
At the time of formation of the society the individual members pay in 
sums in proportion to the number of cows they possess (4 to 5 francs per 
cow) ; those who are unable to pay cash supply milk to a corresponding 
amount. 

The business is managed by a general meeting of the members, each one 
of whom is entitled to a single vote no matter what number of animals he 
owns. The meeting appoints a technical manager and a managing director 
who is responsible for the cash and accounts of the society ; he selects the 
staff, purchases material and plant, attends to the sale of the butter, etc. The 
distribution of the profits is proportional to the quantity of milk supplied. 

The struggle begun by these co-operative societies with the individual 
companies of private speculators has resulted in the victory of the organis- 
ed peasants, because in the department of the technical art of production 
and rational hygiene they surpassed the private companies, the latter pay- 
ing little heed to all those matters which were outside the scope of pure 
and petty speculation. The true and great development of co-operative 
societies begins in 1902, when Balakshin, who placed himself at the head 
of the co-operative movement, was, after a memorial submitted to the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Agriculture on the « measures for the development and 
success 'of the dairy industry in Siberia)), given authority and credit by 
the Government for an ampler organisation of the co-operative societies and 
the technical improvement of butter production. On the initiative of the 
same Alexander Nikolaievitch Bakakshin a society was formed « for the 
organisation of co-operative dairies in Western Siberia », which was in 1907 
already joined by 271 butter producing societies (dairy Artels on a co-ope- 
rative basis) with 52,000 peasant farm properties. 

Originally the societies furnished the butter produced by them to ex- 
port firms with whom they made annual contracts, which however were not 
always of advantage to the firm, above all when the production of butter 
increased and the price declined during the year. In these cases the firms 
cancelled the contracts by paying small fines, which were very little as com- 
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pared with the loss sustained by the dairies when the price of butter went 
up a great deal. 

All these conditions formed an incentive towards a genuine organi- 
sation. In 1901 consequently there w r as established at Kurgan a Society 
of farmers consisting of 33 members, of which 5 were dairies, having for 
its object the exportation of butter. In 1903 the dairies forming part 
of the Society numbered 29 and the butter supplied by it represented 37 % 
of the total butter exported. Another similar Society had been formed 
in the province of Tomsk. 

All this however represented only a transitory form. 

In 1908 the Society founded by Balakshin was converted into the 
“ Federation of Siberian Dairy Artels.” 

The region over which this Federation extends its activity covers 
about one million square versts. The Artels forming part of the Federa- 
tion are founded on the following bases : 1) mutual liability in reference to 
obligations assumed ; 2) joint administration for current business ; 3) en- 
trance payment for each member on the basis of the number of cows be pos- 
sesses ; 4) fine of 5 roubles for each cow if the milk is sold elsewhere ; 5) pe- 
nalty for adulteration of the butter ; 5) withdrawal from an « Artel » can 
only be allowed in consequence of change of abode ; if the member leaves 
for other reasons he is not entitled to receive any portion of the capital 
nor is he released from the joint liability for the debts assumed by the Ar- 
tel up to the date of withdrawal of the member ; 7) the Artel can carry out 
other business, such as found associations of consumers from whom the 
members of the dairy Artels are bound to make their purchases. 

By these associations of consumers the Artels have struck a blow at 
private merchants, who sold to the peasants at usurious prices goods which 
were often decayed, taking advantage of the need of the peasants to buy 
on credit at difficult times. 

The said associations are supplied direct by means of a big goods de- 
pot founded at Kurgan ; they at once underwent great expansion in view 
of the real advantages which they offer and their practical utility. 

The profit which they endeavour to make is very small and is limited 
to the formation of the foundation capital ; when this object is achieved 
the annual profit is subdivided among the members in proportion to the 
quantity of goods purchased. 

The goods are likewise sold on credit for a sum not exceeding the va- 
lue of the milk to be delivered within one month to the Artel. 

The Artels have formed very many other undertakings : co-operative 
mills, abattoirs, industries for the manufactures of clothing and boots. 
They have latterly also begun to establish cheese-making industries, and at 
present they turn out several thousand poods of a kind of cheese which 
finds a sale in England. 

As was observed, the Artels also engage in the construction of co- 
operative elevators for grain keeping and organise its export abroad. 

Coming back, after this digression on the subject of consumers societ- 
ies formed by the dairy Artels, to the Federation of these Artels, we observe 
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that it consisted in the first place of only 12 societies with 21,000 roubles 
capital. As early as 1912 however the Federation comprised 3^8 Artels 
and 170 consumers’ societies, which rose again in 1914 to 563 Artels (of whom 
235 had joined in 1913) and 502 consumers’ societies, which latter showed 
a turnover of 14,066,251 roubles, as against 7.5 millions in 1912. The net 
profit was 56,683 roubles. 

The Federation of Siberian Dairy Artels is governed by bye-laws 
which are signed by all the members at the time of entrance. Each Artel 
pays an entrance fee of 10 roubles and purchases one or more shares of 100 
roubles each. All the butter turned out by the Artels must be delivered to 
the Federation and from the latter there must be bought all the materials 
and goods which it can supply to the members. The Artels are liable for 
the obligations contracted by the Federation to the extent of 50 copecks 
for each pood of butter conveyed to the Federation. The business is 
managed b}~ a Board of three members, and the general meeting of the 
delegates of the Artels. All resolutions must be adopted unanimously. 

Fet us now see how the sale of co-operative butter is organised. 

The dairy societies of Siberia when formed already found a remunera- 
tive export trade in existence which had been set going chiefly through 
foreign private birms. Denmark was the first country to import Siberian 
butter. A Danish dealer, one Pallisen, in 1896 formed the first business 
for the exportation of butter ; two years later, in 1898, Pallisen had esta- 
blished 8 of these businesses and 90 % of all the butter exported was in 
his hands and was forwarded to Denmark. 

Eater on Germany and England began to buy the butter for their own 
account. In any case the most important market for Siberian butter is 
England, where in 1909 there were imported 1,546,000 poods of butter of 
a value of 22,218,000 roubles ; in the same years the importation into Ger- 
many was 1,100,000 poods, for 15,225,000 roubles. The exports to Den- 
mark in 1909 totalled 700,000 poods, for 9,489,000 roubles. The export 
trade having become a monopoly of foreign firms, the Artels found them- 
selves too much tied down by the interests of these firms, and necessarily 
thought of freeing themselves. Yet in the very first years of its existence 
the Federation, with a view to eliminating private intermediaries, put it- 
self into communication with English firms which were to take Siberian 
butter and pay the local price for it ; the contract was however afterwards 
so modified that the firm was to pay a part of the consideration on the 
basis of the Siberian price, the balance being taken on commission and the 
profit sand losses divided in moieties with the Federation. Business how- 
ever did not proceed with the desired results. 

Finally in 1912 the Federation founded in Fondon a share company 
under the style of “The Union of the Siberian Co-operative Associations’* 
with a share capital of 1 million roubles. The shares are of two kinds : 
100,000 6 % paid up preference shares and 100,000 ordinary shares not 
paid up of a nominal value of 50 roubles and which according to English 
law conferred the right of intervening in the business of the company. The 
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paid up shares are in equal portions in the hands of the two Russian 
directors and the two English directors of the Union. 

The London Union receives on commission the butter from the Sibe- 
rian Artels ; as regards payment the Union, straightway on receipt of the 
butter, remits to the Federation 90 % of the price of the butter as it appears 
in the foreign market ; the balance is paid after sale has been effected and 
after interest has been taken off for remuneration on the capital of the com- 
pany to the amount of 6 %, and also a contribution of 2.5 % to the expen- 
ses of the Union offices abroad and at Windau, and about 2.25 roubles per 
pood to cover the costs of carriage, delivery and insurance. 

The greater portion of the traffic passed through the ports of Riga and 
Revel, but at present the principal ports of export are Windau and retro- 
grad owing to the opening of the Ekaterinburg-Perm Northern Railway 
which is about 250 versts shorter than the line first used. 

The exportation is carried on particularly during the so-called butter 
season which lasts from the 1-14 April to the 1-14 November, twice a day 
in special cold storage carriages. Out of a total of 4,310,126 poods of but- 
ter exported to Europe by Siberia in 1911, there were exported from the 
principal centres during the butter season 3,329,292 poods of a value of 
46,924,186 roubles ; during the other months, on the other hand, from the 
same locality there were sent out 980,000 poods of butter of a total value 
of 14,919,933 roubles. In 1912 the butter exported from Siberia rose to 

4.525.000 poods, and in 1913 to 4,870,727 poods. 

Let us now see to what extent the Siberian Artels contribute to 
reaching these striking figures. 

In 1910 there were sold 253,854 poods of butter by the Federation of 
Siberian Artels and 15,548 by the unfederated Artels. The members of 
the Federation received 59 copecks per pood of milk, and the turnover 
amounted to above 4 million roubles. In 19x1, in spite of the year of bad 
output, there were exported 187,000 poods of butter of the Federation and 

94.000 poods of the other Artels ; the turnover was 4.6 million roubles, 
and the milk fetched 61 copecks per pood. 

In 1912 the Federation exported 449,329 poods and 28,000 poods were 
exported by the unfederated Artels ; the turnover rose to 7.5 million 
roubles. 

The net profit was 33,800 roubles and the members realised 64.5 
copecks per pood of milk. The capital of the Federation in that year 
amounted to 86,000 roubles. 

In December 1913 the Siberian Artels counted 120,000 members own- 
ing 300,000 cows ; the butter sales of the Federation exceeded 6 million 
roubles, and in the sales 300,000 roubles more were realised as compared 
with Siberian prices. There broke away from the f ‘ Federation of Siberian 
Dairy Artels” in 1911 the “Federation of Dairy Artels of the Ural Region ” 
This Federation, in addition to the butter business, undertakes the purchase 
of grain for its own members. At the end of July 1911 the Federation in 
question had purchased 9,000 poods of seed rye and about 20,000 poods 
of rye flour which were sold to the members of the Artels at 1 rouble 15 co- 
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pecks per pood, while the prices on the market were 1 rouble 30 copecks. 
The Federation has also executed a contract with the State for the trans- 
portation and preservation of grain for army supplies, being able to 
undertake this engagement owing to its having 4 elevators at its disposal. 
At the 1st January 1913 the Federation of Dairy Artels of the Ural Region 
already numbered 121 Artels. The business in one and a half years totalled 
9 % million roubles. 

Among the organisations for the sale of butter there should also be men- 
tioned the “Commercial Branch of the Agricultural Society ” at Vologda, 
which in 1911 sold abroad 23 % of the total quantity of its butter. 

Finally it should be noted that in addition to the Artels there are in 
Siberia very many private undertakings for the production of butter ; 
in 1910 they numbered fully 1424 businesses. The total production of but- 
ter in private industry exceeds by a small amount that of the Artels. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CHILE. 

FORMATION OF TWO GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN CHIIyE. Bolclin de la Sociedad 
Nacional de Agricultura. Santiago, Vol XI^V, Nos. 2 and 4 . 

Vine and fruit growers in Chile have recently, under the auspices of 
the National Society of Agriculture, formed two Associations the object of 
which is to defend the interests of the wine-producing and fruit trade in- 
dustry respectively. 

The bye-laws and regulations of these two groups (the Association of 
Chilian vine-growers and the Society of Chilian fruit-growers) furnish a 
clear idea of what these two classes of growers feel to be needed. 

Association of Chilian Vine- growers, — The climate of a fairly large 
portion of Chile is admirably adapted for the cultivation of the vine, which 
cultivation is capable of much greater extension. According to the sta- 
tistics of 1910 the production of wine and alcohol in the principal countries 
of Latin America and in California was represented by the following figures : 


Chile 4,256,000 hectolitres 

Argentina - 3,960,000 ” 

California 1,800,000 

Brazil * . 300,000 *' 

Uruguay 160,000 

Peru 100,000 ” 

Bolivia 30,000 ” 

Mexico 12,000 


As will be seen, the production of Chile but little exceeds that of Argen- 
tina, although the latter only started vine-growing a few years ago. The 
stagnation in this branch of agricultural activity in Chile is due to two main 
causes, want of solidarity among growers and insufficiency of exports. 
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' As early as 1874 it was proposed to group wine-producers into a so- 
ciety in order to remedy a state of things from which the country was al- 
ready suffering, but is was not until 1914 that the plan was carried into 
effect, thanks to the energetic popaganda carried on of late years for 
developing the spirit of association. 

The Society, which is located at Santiago, has the following objects : 

(а) to encourage the exportation of wine, champagne brandy and alcohol ; 

(б) to exercise careful supervision with regard to wine adulteration with 
a view to punishing the offenders ; (c) to defend the general interests of 
the wine industry. The funds of the Society are made up : (1) of 50 % 
of the exportation premiums granted to vine-growers under the present 
laws ; (2) of the subsidies allocated by these same laws to promote wine 
exports ; (3) of entrance fees ; (4) of the ordinary and extraordinary 
subscriptions -which may be fixed by the general meeting. The entrance 
fees are fixed as follows : 2000 pesos for members exporting wines 
to be sold under their brand in bottles, demi- Johns or casks ; 1000 pesos 
for those exporting wine to be sold in casks exclusively; 500 pesos for 
those who simply desire to promote the exportation of wine without taking 
it in hand direct. Furthermore the members must pay the Society 1 % 
of the net price of the wine sold by them abroad. 

The sums at the disposal of the Society are employed in principle as 
follows : 60 % for the study and organisation of propaganda work and 
agencies abroad ; 25 % for the formation of a reserve fund and 15 % for 
costs of management. 

The Association is managed by a committee of 11 members comprising 
9 owners and 2 deputies. It also has an expert commission of 3 members, 
which is called upon to judge by analysis and taste the quality of the wine 
intended for export. 

Membership of the Association is limited to the owners or tenants of 
vineyards and wine-cellar owners. The members bind themselves, on pain 
of forfeiture of all contributions and entrance fees, not to sell their wine 
on foreign markets directly or indirectly otherwise than in accordance 
with the bye-laws and regulations. When a member wishes to export 
wine, he must make application to the President of the Association, speci- 
fying the class of wine, quantity, market for which intended, price required,, 
nature and quality of containers. The President then has samples taken ; 
and if the experts find the wine to be good, its exportation is authorised 
but forwarding may not take place until the identity between the samples 
analysed and the consignment is established. Finally, in order to facili- 
tate commercial operations, wines in cask must approximate as far as pos- 
sible to the different types fixed by the managing committee, for each of 
which the price is also determined by the committee. 

The Association may also act as intermediary for the sale of wines 
among the members or between the latter and third parties. The former 
must pay a commission of 1 % on the aggregate amount of the sale, and the 
latter a commission of 2 %. 
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Fruit-growers’ Society of Chile. In 1914 likewise the foundations were 
laid of the Association of Fruit-growers of Chile, formed for a period of 30 
years capable of extension. 

The object aimed at by this Society is to promote the exportation of 
fruit, fresh, dried or preserved, and to foster the creation and maintenance 
of fruit-markets designed on hygienic principles in the capital and the prin- 
cipal towns of the Republic ; to open up markets abroad by selling fruit 
for account of its shareholders or for its own account ; to carry out studies 
and investigations in the interests of members, and give them practical 
instruction through a competent technical staff in all branches of the fruit 
industry ; to protect the general interests of fruit-growing and the fruit 
trade, and give its shareholders every other facility or aid which the mana- 
gement may deem desirable for developing and encouraging this form of 
activity ; to cany out all transactions relating to the gi owing, purchase 
and sale of fruit. 

The capital of the Soociety is pesos 150,000 divided into 300 shares 
of 500 pesos ; it may be increased to 1 million pesos by resolution of the ge- 
neral meeting. One half of the amount of shares must be paid on subscrip- 
tion, and the balance when calls are made by the management. The shares 
are transferable ; but the transferee must be approved by the management. 
Fruit-growers alone are admitted to membership, and none of them may 
possess more than five shares. The Society may grant advances of funds 
to its shareholders on their fruit crop, against reliable security. It is ma- 
naged by a directing committee consisting of five members elected for one 
year by the general meeting. The meeting meets in the ordinary course 
twice a year, in January and July ; shareholders are entitled to one vote 
per share, and may be represented by a proxy, but one and the same per- 
son cannot represent more than ten shares by proxy. The distribution of 
the half-yearly profits is as follows: 10 % to the reserve fund until it rea- 
ches 50 % of the capital ; 10 % to the directing committee ; 10 % to the 
President ; 15 % to the manager and the employees, in proportion to their 
salaries ; and 55 % to the shareholders. 

The Society must call in the services of an expert in fruit-packing and 
a thoroughly competent staff to teach the best methods to be employed ; 
it will concentrate the production of fruit and undertake its packing and 
forwarding, and also exportation. If its means 'allow, it may grant loans 
to growers who are members up to 50 % of the value of the fruit exported. 

It may, on the other hand, buy fruits direct from third parties and 
sell them for its ovra account. 

As Chilian legislation does not allow of the formation of co-operative 
associations, the Society of Fruit-growers of Chile has taken the form of 
a limited company. 
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UNITED STATES. 


RURAE CREDIT BIEE PASSED IN THU SENATE — The American building aswaations 
news, Cincinnati, May 1916. 


The Hollis farm loan bill, embodying the administration plan for estab- 
lishing a system of rural credits was passed in the Senate, after almost two 
weeks of debate, by a vote of 58 to 5. 

A similar bill has been reported by the House banking committee, and 
will be brought up for consideration soon. Like the Senate measure, it 
would create a chain of farm loan banks but it differs in method^ of opera- 
tion. 

The Senate bill provides for a non-partisan farm loan board, to consist 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and four others, having general control 
of a farm loan system of twelve or more land banks and of farm loan asso- 
ciations, through which loans actually would be made. 

Each land bank would have a capital stock of at least $500,000 to be 
subscribed by the gouvernment if not taken by the public. 

The farm loan associations would be co-operative, made up of ten or 
more farmers, who would obtain a charter from their district land bank. 
A farmer desiring to become a borrower would be required to take stock 
in the loan association equal to 5 per cent of his loan, and the association 
in turn would take an equal amount of stock in the land bank. 

On mortgages amounting to $50,000, a bank might issue a like amount 
of farm loan bonds, which would be secured by all twelve land banks. 

All profits would go to the loan associations in dividends and thus to 
the borrowers who are shareholders in them. 


* 


* 


FOUNDATION OF A NATION AE AO RIC UI/TURAE SOCIETY, — The Economic World, 
Now York, May 6, 1916 


The thing has just been carried into effect (end of April) but the idea 
had been in the air for more than a year. A few words will, after the speech 
pronounced, by the President, the Hon. James Wilson, in the discussion 
on the object of the said Society, suffice to indicate what this new organi- 
sation is intended to effect. The national idea is gaining more and more 
ground in the United States ; and the same is the case with the idea of co- 
operation. It is realised more and more that union is strength. The So- 
ciety in question is meant to ensure the welfare of the individual, both in 
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the small and large agricultural unit, by means of co-operation, for the 
greatness of the nation. In order to do this, it will try to be the same 
thing for agriculture as the United States Chamber of Commerce is for 
the business world. 


FRANCE. 


AN EXPERIMENT BY THE MECHANICAL CULTIVATION UNION —Comptes tendas 
des seances de V Academic d' Agriculture de France. Sitting of July 5, 1916. 


A mechanical cultivation union has been created in the communes of 
Sencenac-Puy-de-Fourches, near Brantome, under the patronage of the 
Perigord group of the Society of Agriculturists of France, the Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture in Dordogne, and the Association of Agricul- 
tural Unions. The region in which it operates has a shallow clay and lime- 
stone soil, with gentle slopes. The fields, which were formerly of small 
extent, have been re-striped, and the Association is directed by a member 
of the Council of the Association of Unions of Perigord, which works part of 
these properties. 

This Association has had a subsidy of 1,500 francs from the Society 
of Agriculturists of France and one of 4,000 francs from the Ministry of 
Agriculture ; it began to operate in the course of last winter. 

The tractor is of 25 HP. 

The experiments carried out show that a mechanical cultivation Union 
can render service in a country of medium-sized farms, but that it is requi- 
site not to work fields below 200 metres. The latter are rare in small farm 
districts, above all in broken country. Therefore although the extension 
of mechanical cultivation is highly desirable and calculated to promote 
utilisation of the soil, it would be a mistake to think that in hilly parts or 
small farm localities resort could be had to such a system until a light 
flexible motor with narrow wheel-gauge has been devised. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS SOCIETIES IN 191 — The Board of Trade La* 
bony Gazette ; April 1916. 


In the year 1914 there were at work 147 co-operative small holdings 
and allotments societies, with a total membership of 16,205, compared 
with 1 31 societies and 14,471 members in 1913. Their total capital was 


4 
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£ 49.665, consisting of £ 11,818 in shares, £ 33,308 in loans, and £ 4,539 
in reserve funds. 

These societies held 15,432 acres of land, for which £26,657 was pay- 
able by them tor rent, rates and taxes ; 15,017 acres were let to 12,234 
tenants, who paid £ 31,139 to the societies for rent, rates and taxes . A 
number of the societies have formed trading departments for the purchase 
of members ' requirements and for the sale of their produce. The total 
sales by the societies amounted to £ 3,471 and the net result of the opera- 
tions of the whole of the societies in 1914 was a profit of £ 215. 


* 


* * 


CO-OPERATIVE USE OF MOTOR PLOUGH BY PINVIN AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERA- 
TIVE SOCIETY. — The Journal of the Board of Agriculture. Eon don, June 1916 


A good example of what may be done in the way of purchasing imple- 
ments co-operatively is afforded by the Agricultural Co-operative Society 
at Pinvin, in Worcestershire. Last year, owing to the scarcity of labour 
and horses and the increase in the number of small holdings in the district, 
the members of the Society found it almost impossible to get their plough- 
ing done by neighbouring farmers as in the past. The Society decided 
therefore, to take steps to purchase a Wyles motor plough to be used co- 
operatively by the members, and approached the Worcestershire County 
Council with a view to obtaining a loan of £ 175 for the purchase of the 
plough. In support of their application the Society pointed out that the 
land to be cultivated would probably be more than sufficient to occupy the 
time of the plough. The area of land then occupied by members, who were 
increasing in number, was 150 acres. Apart from land let by private 
owners, several hundred acres were let by the county council in Pinvin 
and two adjoining parishes, and it was concluded, therefore, that there 
would be no difficulty 7, in letting the plough to non-member smallholders, 
if its time were not fully occupied on land belonging to members. • 

It was estimated that the profit and loss account for the first year 
would read somewhat as follows : 



£ 

s 

* 1 

To repayment of principal, and 

interest at, say 5 per cent. : 

for 8 years 

26 

19 

7 

To wages of man, part time . 

30 

0 

0 j 

To petrol, repairs, etc 

56 

0 

o 

To sundry espenses 

10 

0 

o j 

To balance, for reserve and 

contigencies : 

58 

5 

5 1 


£181 

5 

0 ! 


Usd 

By ploughing 200 acres at 15s. 

per acre 150 00 

By skimming 150 acres at 2$, 6d, 

per acre 18 15 o 

By scuffling 50 acres at 5$. 

per acre 12 10 o 


£181 5 o 
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Although they fully sympathised with the proposal the County Coun- 
cil decided that in the present circumstances they could not see their way 
to make the necessary loan, and tbe Society, therefore, had to obtain the 
money from other souces. £ 92 ios. was raised by subsciption and £96 from 
friends of the movement, the latter sum being treated as loan share capital. 
After paying for the plough, a stock of petrol, and for certain labour in 
preliminary trials there was an adverse balance of £2 11s. 9 d. 

The plough was not obtained in time for the autumn ploughing in 1915, 
and in the early part of 1916 tbe weather was too bad to allow of it being 
used very much. From the work carried out, however, the Society are 
satisfied that the enterprise will be successful and profitable to the mem- 
bers. 




Fart II: Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES. 


LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO FARM MORTGAGES. 


A report dealing with the above subject and containing valuable in- 
formation was submitted to the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents on December 9, 1915, by one of its members, 
Mr. Robert Lynn Cox (1). 

In our issues for April and May 1913, we published an article by Mr. 
George K. Holmes on the sources of agricultural credit and rural indebt- 
edness in the United sStates. The data contained in this article were sup- 
plied by the census of 1910, and by a special enquiry carried out by Govern- 
ment in 1912. The report, of which we reproduce the essential parts and 
the most significant figures below, although it has no official character, 
contains statistical information up to 1914, supplementing the data of the 
census and elucidating several interesting points. 


On considering the status of assets of the principal American life in- 
surance companies, according to the Insurance Year Book, it is observed 
that in ten years (from 31st December 1904 to 31st December 1914) the as- 
sets of American companies has almost doubled, rising from $ 2,499,060,998 


(1) Robert Dynn Cox, Iyife Insurance Investments with special reference to Farm 
Mortgages. A report submitted on Dec. 9U1 1915 to the 9th annual general meeting of the 
Association of Presidents of I*ife Insurance Societies. 
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to $ 4,935,252,793 ; this increase kept pace with the growth in national 
wealth, which also about doubled during that period. During the 
same period the companies' holdings in real estate have decreased over 
7 y 2 million dollars, falling from % 180,875,035 to $ 171,173,551; pro- 
portionally, however, the decrease is still greater, because this class of 
investment, which in 1904 formed 6.24 % of the total, represented only 
347 % i* 1 1914* On the other hand, investments in real estate mortgages 
are two and a half times as large, increasing from $ 671,577,813 to 
$ 1,706,365,405, and in proportion to the total investments they repre- 
sented at the end of 1914 a percentage of 34.58 as against 26.88 in 1904. 

In view of the considerable holding of life insurance companies in 
real estate mortgages and the steady increase of their ratio to other assets, 
the association of presidents of these societies thought it desirable to make 
a critical examination of these securities by a geographical distribution 
of amounts loaned on farms compared with other real property, with aver- 
age interest rates, etc. To this end it invited the co-operation of the 
life insurance companies of the country, 125 of which replied giving data by 
States and class of securities. One large company having declined to re- 
port, the Association itself tabulated its investments. - The figures found 
on the following pages therefore include the mortgage loans of 126 com- 
panies amounting to 97 % of all such loans held by American companies. 
Twenty-two other companies having reported on their mortgage loans, 
divided between farms and other real properties but not classified by 
States, it was possible to show the separation between farm and other real 
property loans of 98 34 %of all outstanding mortgages of American com- 
panies. Of these 148 companies, 17 make loans only on farm property, 
15 only on real property in cities, towns or villages, while 116 loan on both 
farm and city properties. The amount loaned by the 17 farm loan compa- 
nies on farms is $ 92,827,709; the amount loaned by the 15 city loan compa- 
nies is $ 426,260,163 and the amount loaned by the 116 companies loaning 
on both is $ 1,158,014,595. The total mortgage loans of these 148 com- 
panies amounted at the 31st December 1914 to $ 1,677,102,467, of which 
$ 654,650,505.72 or 39.03 % were on United States farms, $ 993,480,170.03 
or 59.24 %, were on other real property in the United States, and the ba- 
lance, $ 28,971,792.14, or 1.73 »%, were loaned on real estate mortgages 
in Porto Pico and foreign countries, mostly in Canada. 

There are 102 American companies whose figures axe not included, 
but as their combined mortgage loans amounted only to $ 29,262,938, or 
1 Z U % °f the total held by all American companies, their absence will 
not affect materially the completeness of this tabulation of life insurance 
mortgage investments. 

Table I shows the average amount of farm loans and other real 
property made by insurance companies in the various sections of the 
country at the 31st December 1914, with columns showing the respective 
percentages loaned on farms and other real property. * 
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Table I. — Mortgage Loans on Farms and other Real Property at 
December 31, 1914. 


" 


%' 

Loans 

T] 

Groups of States 

Farm Roans 

of 

on 

of 



total 

other Real Property 

total 




1 

1 

New England . . 

104,875.00 

0.56 

18,387,384.79 

99.44' 

Middle Atlantic. . 

827,171.47 

0.13 

598,336,948 65 

99.57 

Central Northern . . 

116,800,71755149.63 

118,533,747.23 

50-37! 

South- Atlantic . . . 

20,433, 173.I1I31. 70 

43,982,393-37 

68.30 : 

Gulf of Mexico and 1 




Mississippi Valley. 

20,870,348.27)44.02 

26,543.483,69155.98! 

Southwestern . . . 

187,204, 37S.i5j76.05 

58,966,1 02.81 {23.95 

Northwestern . . . 

284,118,815.99 86.05 

46,094,188.83113.95 

Pacific 

16,601,908.04! 19.72 

67,603,321.44 80.28 

Total . . . 

$ 646,961,387.58139.80 

$978,447,570.81 60.20 

Total of 22 other in- 





surance companies 

7,689,118.14 

33.84 

I5>032,599.22 

66.16 

Total United States. 

$654,650,505.72 

! 

39.72! 8993480,170.03 

60.28 


Real Estate 
Mortgage Holdings 

- 

18,492,259.79 

599,164,120.12 

235,334.464-78 

64,385,566.48 

47,413,831.96 

246,170,480.96 

330,213,004.82 

84,205,22948 

8 1 .625408,958.39 


$ 1,648,130,675.75 


The proportion of farm loans varies greatly, ranging from 0.13 % in 
the Middle Atlantic to 86 % in the North-western group. The average 
of the 148 companies for the whole of the United States is 39.72 %. The 
amount loaned on farms is negligible in the Eastern States ; in the Central, 
Northern and Southern groups they rise to considerable amounts, but it 
is in the great South-Western and North-Western sections, whose agricul- 
tural development in the last 50 years has been so marvellous, that the 
great bulk of the life insurance farm loans have been placed. 

Table II shows the ratio of farm loans by life insurance companies 
to total farm loans, as given by the United States census for 1910 {the la- 
test available estimate). It should be pointed out that the enumerators 
of the census only included the data of mortgaged farms occupied by the ow- 
ner, so that mortgages upon rented fat ms were left, out. By way of a use- 
ful standard of comparison, this table also contains a group showing the 
savings-bank deposits in each State, 
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Table II. — Farm properties . — Amount of total outstanding Mortgages 
and Pi o portion of outstanding Mortgages held by Life Insurance Com- 
panies. 





Life Insurance Farm Loans, 


Farm Mortgages 

Savings Bank 

1914 


Groups of States 

reported 

b> 

U-S Census 1910 

Deposits 

June 30, 1914 

Amount 

Per cent, 
ot 

Census 

Figures 


$ 

8 

y 


New England .... 

58,535,508.00 

1,543,121,525-30 

104,875.00 

0.18 

Middle-Atlantic . . . 

197,124.813.00 

2,253,737,250.83 

827,171.47 

0.42 

Central Northern . . . 

459,886,968.00 

279,830,222.71 

116,800,717.55 

25-39 

South Atlantic. . . . 

54,798,664.00 

51,600,550.49 

20,433,173.11 

37-29 

Gulf of Mexico and 





Mississippi Valley . 

68,719,944.00 

49,309,863.17 

20,870,348.27 

3°-37 

Southwestern . . . . ; 

1 3 ! 7376 , 8 l 6 .oo 

10,314,118.02 

187,204,378.15' 

58.98 

Northwestern .... 

| 440,0.^,686.00 

257,295,956.26 

284 ,Il 8 ,Sl 5.99 

64-5 

Pacific 

129,685,452.00 

500,507,745-03 

16,601,908.04 

12.8 

Total. . . 

|Sl,726,I72, 851. 00 

1 

§4,945,717,231-81 

$647,083,487.58 

37-48 


It will be seen from this table that whilst the amount of farm mort- 
gages reported by the census of 1910 in the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States is more than twice as great as the amount in the South Atlan- 
tic and Gulf and Mississippi Valley combined, the life insurance compa- 
nies have loaned less than $ 1,000,000 in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States, while they have loaned over $ 40,000,000 in the other two 
groups indicated. The obvious explana ion is furnished by the column 
showing Savings Bank deposits. The local accumulations of savings bank 
and private capital have provided for the demand for farm loans in the 
older and more populous sections of the country, leaving the life 
insurance funds contributed in large part by these sections free to flow 
into the newer sections where the local supply of capital is inadequate to 
meet the demands of rapidly developing communities. How great this 
assistance of life insurance companies has been to these sections is shown 
by the fact that their outstanding loans at 31st December 1914 amotmted 
to 64 *4 % of all the farm loans reported by the census of 1910 in the 
North-West, 59 % in the South-West, 37 % in the South Atlantic and 
30 % in the Gulf and Mississippi States. 

Table III further elucidates the relations between the farm and city 
loans of the various States and sections. It show's the total value of farm 
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lands and improvements on the one hand and of all other lands and improve- 
ments on the other, in each geographical section of the country. The figu- 
res of this table are not however strictly correct. The United States cen- 
sus in 1910 made a canvas in order to learn the value of farm lands and im- 
provements. No such canvas was made to show the value of city, town 
and village lands. The Census Bureau, however, has made an estimate 
of the total value of all real propert}? for the year 1912. The only way 
therefore in which an approximate estimate of the value of real property 
other than farms can be arrived at is by deducting the 1910 value of farm 
lands and improvements from the 1912 estimates of combined values. 
The result was to show the percentages appearing in the .following table. 


Table III. — Ratio between the total value of Farm Property 
and other Real Estate Property in the United States. 


Groups of States 

1 

, Total value 

1 of ! 

Real Propei ty 1- 

! and Improvement 
(1912) 

Farm Property 
and Improvement 

Amount ! 0 , 

(1910) , /o 

Other 

Real Property 

Valuation 

% 

New England . . 

$ ! 

j 

7,248,043,478 

s 

718,544,808 

9-9 

$ 

6,529,498,670 

90.1 

Mid die- Atlantic . . . 

32.735.357.51°! 

2,746,073,552 ; 

8.2 

29,989,283,958 

91. s 

Central Northern. . . 

1 

23.748,446,047! 

8,873,991,594 ; 

37-3 

14,874,454,453 

62.7 

South Atlantic . . 

5,116,668,591! 

2,183,312,025 1 

42.7 

2,933,356,566 

57-3 

Gulf of Mexico and 






Mississippi Valley . 

4,4x0,620,949' 

1,975,942,289 1 

44.8 

2,434,678,660 

55-2 

Southwestern . . . . | 

I4,977,9°5,972 . 

6,865,162,850 ; 

45 *8 

; 8,112,743,122 

54.2 

Northwestern . . . . 

14, 138, 255, 355. 

8,510.446,519 

64.2 

5,627,808,836 

35-S 

Pacific 

__9,3_4_ I » 8 33>°7 * ' 

2,927,652,060 ! 

3E9 

' 6,414,181,011 

68.1 

Total . . .; 

$111,717,130,9731 $ 34,801,125,697 

3M 

$ 76,916,005.276 

68.6 


On calculating the ratio between the amount of city and farm loans 
granted by life insurance companies and the respective value of farm property 
and other real estate in the great geographical divisions of the country, 
it is found that the average ratio of the farm loans is 1.859 % against 
1.259 % -f° r the J° ans on other real estate. The former class of loan there- 
fore evidently leads. For reasons set out above, the proportion is higher 
in the North-Western States where agricultural progress has been marvel- 
lously rapid (3.338 %), in those of the South-West (2.726 %) and those of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi Valley (1.056 %). On the other 
hand it is very low in New England (0.0x4 %) a &d ha the Middle Atlantic 
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(0.030 %). The predominance of farm loans in life insurance company 
investments is likewise brought out clearly on comparing the ratio between 
the total value of farm property on the one hand and other real estate on 
the other, in the different groups of States, and the respective proportion 
of the mortgage loans of both kinds granted by them. In this way it is 
found that 39.81 % of their mortgages relate to farm properties, while the 
ratio between farm property and other real estate is only 31.4 %. 

Table IV shows the amount of mortgage loans granted by the 126 
principal life insurance companies in the different States, the average rate 
of interest and the average value of the lands per acre according to the 
census of 1910. 
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Table IV. — Distribution of Mortgage Loans on Farm Properties granted 
by Life Insurance Companies in the different States at the 'yist De- 
cember 1914. 


States 


! 

i 

Amount of I.oans 

i 

Average rate j 
of interest \ 

l 

Average value 
of tlxe laad 
per acre 



! 


$ : 


1 

* 

Iowa 




139,511,101 | 


5-32 | 

82.58 

Nebraska 




62,390,393 


5-34 1 

41.80 

Kansas ... 




60,395.44s ! 


5 - 4 6 ! 

35*45 

Missouri 




58,406,800 1 


5-35 ! 

41. So 

Illinois 




49 , 94**759 ' 


5.16 

95.02 

Indiana 




47,014,148 


5.3* ; 

62.36 

Minnesota . . 




33,981,293 : 


5-36 . 

36.82 

Texas 




32,242,856 


6-99 , 

* 4*53 

Oklahoma 




28,056,308 ' 


5 - 9 * i 

2249 

South Dakota . . . 




26,950,777 i 


5-44 : 

34-69 

North Dakota .... 




18,142,658 


5 * ss 

25.69 

Ohio 




16,588,937 j 


5-30 

53*34 

Georgia 




• 14,828,323 1 


6.28 

* 3*74 

Tennessee 


• • 


9,386,015 


5-56 

18.53 

California 




8,730,255 1 


6.42 

47.16 

Kentucky ... 




6,282,692 ! 


5 - 4 * 

21.83 

Arkansas 


. 


3,851,60 5 i 


6.99 

14.13 

South Carolina . . . 




3 , 377*477 i 


6.47 

19.89 

Colorado 




2,945,316 j 


6.92 

26.81 

Montana 


• 


2 , 900 , 45 s 


7.29 

16.74 

Idaho 




2,754,254 


8.53 

41.63 

Mississippi 




2,719,824 


6.99 

13.69 

Washington . ... 




2,931,781 


6.97 

44.18 

Wisconsin 




2,003,744 


5*53 

43 - 3 ° 

North Carolina .... 




1,475,010 


5*79 

15.29 

Louisiana 




1 , 379,502 


7.64 

17.99 

New-Mexico 




1,306,042 


7*55 

! 8.77 

Michigan 



1 

1,252,126 


5.41 

32.48 

Utah 



i 

1,192,602 


8.74 

29*28 

Oregon 




1,107,912 


6.66 

35*23 

Alabama . 




1,102,313 

1 

7*34 

IO.46 

Virginia 




645*450 


6.00 

20.24 

Maryland 




423,000 

| 

5* s 4 

32.32 

Arizona 




407,602 

! 

7.20 

33*97 

Pennsylvania 



i 

331**56 


5*75 

, 33*92 

Wyoming 




24**933 

1 

7.71 

I 10.41 

Connecticut . . 



| 

75*050 


5.26 

33.03 

Florida 



i 

66,004 


6.00 

; 17.84 

Delaware 




45**00 


5*97 

: 33-63 

West Virginia .... 




40*907 


5.70 

, 20.65 

New Jersey 




16,965 

1 

6.00 

48.23 

Vermont 




* 3*775 


' 5*26 

12.52 

Nevada 




11,500 


8.00 

! * 2-99 

New- York 




10,950 


5*56 

32**3 

Massachusetts .... 




10,100 


5**9 

36.69 

Maine 




5*950 


5.80 

* 3-73 

New Hampshire . . . 




. — 


— 

* 3*70 

Rhode Island .... 




— 


* — 

33*86 


Total 



$646,961,371 



— 


Average 

* * 


— 

1 

5*55 

$ 32.40 
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A glance at this table shows the correlation between the amount of 
loans and the value of the land. In the first 8 States, where the total 
amount of mortgage loans exceeds $ 30,000,000, only 2 are out of their 
right place if this correlation were consistent throughout, namely Illi- 
nois and Texas. In the rest of the list the connection between these two 
figures is not so striking ; there are even some marked exceptions : the 
State of New York, for instance, which is one of the first as regards value 
of lands, is at the end of the list as to the amount of the loans. 

A more careful examination of the table brings out a very close and 
apparent^ direct connection between high value of land and low rate of 
interest. There are about 31 States where the value of the land exceeds 
§ 20 per acre. In 18 of them the rate of interest is 6 % maximum. On 
the other hand, there are 17 States where the value of lands is below $ 20 
per acre and in 11 of these States the average interest exceeds 6 %. In 
conclusion, the States where agriculture is rationally conducted, where 
farms have the necessary accomodation and up-to-date machine^, and 
improved methods of cultivation, attract capital at a relatively low rate of 
interest. In those however where the laws on title deeds and transfers 
of property, and calling in of mortgages are old, or whose statutes contain 
'enactments restricting the free exercise of economic transactions, the 
available capital is much less considerable and the rate of interest is 
higher. 

An examination of the rate of interest on mortgage loans granted by 
life insurance companies leads to another observation. The rate of interest 
of farm lands is higher than that of other real estate loans in all the groups of 
States except the two great groups of the Middle North and North-West, 
where the value of the lands is highest, and the difference between these 
two classes of loans is very small. 

The report from which we derive this information gives no detailed 
statistics concerning the average amount of the two classes of loans ; but 
on examining the total amount of the loans of nine companies, six of which 
grant loans exclusively or chiefly on farm properties, with the total of 
loans of nine other companies giving loans chiefly or exclusively on town 
property, the reporter wtls able to ascertain that on the average the loans 
on farm mortgages amount to $2,500 as against an average of $75,000 
for the others. If account be taken of the act that the expenses involved 
in survey of the property, perusal of title, draft deeds, collecting interest, 
etc., are about the same in both classes, the higher rate of interest ge- 
nerally demanded for farm buildings becomes intelligible. 

Since, on the other hand, as we pointed out above, the States where 
interest is highest are those wdaere the value of land is comparatively 
lowest, a reduction in the rate of interest may reasonably be anticipated 
in these States when they develop and the value of their lands increases. 
Again, the tendency of capital to flow to the points where interest is 
highest is another fact likely to cause its reduction, even if the value of 
the lands undergoes no change. 

There are no statistics to allow of following year by year the varia- 
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tions in mortgages granted by life insurance companies as regards farm 
mortgages considered separately, but the reports of the companies allow 
us to compare the amount of these loans (comprising farm and other mort- 
gages) at three years' interval : 1911-1914. The following figures show the 
geographical distribution of the mortgage loans of 34 principal life insur- 
ance companies whose assets represent 90 % of the total assets of com- 
panies of this kind in the United States. The three groups of States 
where the relative increase is most considerable are precisely those where 
the rate of interest is highest. 


Table V. — Increase of Mortgage Loans by Life Insurance Societies 

from 1911 to 1914. 


Group of States 

Amount at 

31st December 1911 

1 

Amount at j 

31st December 1914 ! 

Increase 

°/o 

New England 

$10,035,604.17 

i 

l 

$12,079,867.25 I 

20.37 

Middle Atlantic 

520.794.716.89 

588,467,448.15 

12.99 

Central Northern 

156 , 783 , 453.29 

187.315,645-75 

19.47 

South Atlantic 

Gulf of Mexico and Mississippi 

24,854,150.08 

56,108,044.06 

125.74 

Valley 

33,i82,73S.o6 

45,064,788.70 

35*79 

Southwestern 

160,225,259.63 

196,205,329.02 

22.45 

Northwestern 

211,079,949.58 

260,709,557.24 

23-49 

Pacific 

54,986,984-20 

77,807,445.02 

41-50 

Total . . . 

$1,171,942,860.90 

S1.423.75s.125.19 

— 


£ 

Average increase . . . 

21.49 


No statistics have been compiled showing the amount of mortgage 
loans on farm properties granted by the Banks in each State, but the 
report of the comptroller of the currency shows the amount of the loans 
secured on farm properties, and separately that of the loans secured on 
other real estate throughout the country, by all Banks and trust Com- 
panies at the 30th June 1914. 
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Tabee VI. — Total Amount of the Mortgage Loans granted 
by all Banks of the 'United States , outstanding at the 30th June 1914. 


Class of Establishment 

Secured 

on Farm Properties 

J Secured on other 
Real Estates 

14.512 State Banks .... 

$258,700,000.00 

$280,700,000.00 

634 Mutual Savings Banks 1 

88,100,000.00 

1,809,500,000.00 

1.466 Share Savings Banks 

81,700,000.00 

397,200,000.00 

1.064 Private Banks 

16,900,000.00 

9,700,000.00 

1.564 Loan and Trust Companies 

96.700,000,00 

468,800,000.00 

7.525 National Banks 

— 

— 

Total (26.765 Banks) . . . 

$542,100,000.00 

$2,965,900,000.00 

Total mortgage loans of 148 life insurance 
companies 

3654,650,505.72 

i993.tS0.170.03 


Evidently therefore life insurance companies are by far the biggest 
holders of mortgages on farm properties in the United States, the amount 
possessed by them exceeding by about 20 % the total farm mortgages of 
the 26,765 Banks of the country. 

According to the figure of farm mortgages given by the 1910 census 
the life insurance companies hold about 37 % %, the Banks about 31 y 2 %, 
and private investors and various institutions about 31 %. 



Part III: Credit 


GERMAIN V. 

THE MORTGAGE MOVEMENT IN PRUSSIA UP TO 1913, ANALYSED 
ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS OF THE MORTGAGORS. 


source: 

Kuhnert (Dr. F.) I/- Hypothekenbeti'egung in Preussennath Bcntfsgmppen dev Hypoihekensclmld- 
ner. {The Mortgage Movement in Prussia according to* the occupations of the Mortgagors, 
in : Zeitsch'njt de$ Kgl. Preussischcn Statishschen Landesamts, Funfundfiinf zigster J ahrgang 
1915. Berlin, 1915, Verlag ties Kgl. Statistischen Xandesamls. 


The mortgage movement in Prussia examined separately for urban 
and rural districts, and according to the grouping or business occupations 
of the mortgagors (mortgagors belonging to rural and forest occupations, 
those engaged in industry and commerce , and those of other professions) 
underwent the following fluctuations in 1909-1913 : 


Year 

Mortgage 

registrations 

Mortgage 

cancellations 

Excess 

of registrations 
over cancellations 


Mill, of m. 

Mill, of m. 

Mill, of m. 

( 1909 • ■ • • 

3474-05 

1,656.95 

1,517.10 

Urban p 9 10 • • • • 

2.292.73 

1,710.93 

1,581.80 

.. . . . , 1911 • • • • 

3,205.05 

1,709-75 

1 , 495-30 

districts j xgi2 

2,50547 

1,536.89 

968.58 

I 1913 . . • . 

2,149.51 

1,416.65 

732.86 

/1909 .... 

U 397-75 

' 757-47 

640.28 

Rural 1 1 9 10 • ■ • • 

1 , 524-79 

790.99 

733 - 8 ° 

. . - 1911 .... 

1,550.92 

8x1.04 

739.88 

districts i 

1,581.57 

850.77 

730.80 

’1913 .... 

1,620.42 

833.28 

787.14 

1 z 9°9 • • • • 

4 , 57 i- 8 o 

2,414.42 

2 ,i 57-38 

^19x0 .... 

4,817.52 

2,501.92 

2,315-60 

Total \ 19 11 • • ■ • 

4 , 755-97 

2,520.79 

2,235.18 

1912 .... 

4,087.04 

2,387.66 

1,699.38 

' 1913 • • • ■ 

3 , 769-93 

2,249.93 

1,520.00 
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Both the aggregate and the town mortgage charge therefore show 
a reduction in the above period, while that of rural districts is increasing. 

The considerable increase in the excess of mortgage registrations over 
cancellations in rural districts denotes that of late years rural property has 
undergone a very great growth in value relatively to town property; this is 
due to the very great and constant improvement of the yield of agriculture 
and to the formidable rise, in consequence, of land values as a source of priv- 
ate income. It must however be borne in mind that the rural mortgage 
movement is much influenced by the fact of industries making their way 
into communes still chiefly agricultural. The extent to which this occurs 
becomes evident on classifying and grouping the mortgagors according to 
their occupations, which system was first introduced in 1913. The .figures 
given below relate to this latter year. 

In 1913 there were : 


Urban districts. 


Groups 

Mortgage 

Mortgage 

Excess 

of 

of 

registrations 

cancellations 

registrations 

debtors 

— 

- 

over 

cancellations 

— 

Mill, of m. 

Mill, of m. 

. — 




Mill, of m. 

Agriculture and forest 




economy 

80.34 

49.02 

31.32 

Industry and trade . . 

1,624.71 

1,023.93 

600.78 

Other occupations . . 

444.46 

34370 

IOO.76 

Total . . . 

2.149-51 

1,416.63 

732.86 


Rural districts. 

Agriculture and forest 


economy 

Industry and trade . . 
Other occupations . . 

1,081.43 

399-98 

139.01 

548-91 

212.01 

72.36 

532.52 

187.97 

66.65 

Total . . . 

1,620.42 

833.28 

787.14 

Urban 

and Rural Districts. 


Agriculture and forest 

economy 

Industry and trade, . 
Other occupations . . 

1,161.77 

2.024.69 

583-47 

597-93 

1,235-94 

416.06 

563.84 

788.75 

167.41 

Total . . . 

3,769-93 

2,249.93 

1,520.00 
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From the above table it is clear that the figures of the town mortgage 
movement are in no way influenced by the registrations and cancellations 
of mortgagors of the agriculture and forest economy group. Much more 
important to the rural mortgage moment are the particulars relating to the 
groups “ industry and trade ” and “ other occupations 

While in town districts, of the total excess of registrations over cancel- 
lations, the proportion belonging to the agriculture etc. class is 4.3 %, i. e. 
little above 1 / 25 , the quota corresponding to the principal group “ industry 
and trade ” is 82 %, i. e. quite 4 / 5 , and that of the “ other occupations ” 
13*7 %> e * nearly 1 / 7 . 

On the other hand the proportion of the excess of registrations over 
cancellations in rural districts for the agriculture and forest econom\ T 
group is 67.7 %, i. e. a little more than 2 / z ; the quota for the “ industry 
and trade ” group is 23.9 %, or nearly y 4 ; that of the group “ other occu- 
pations ” amounts to 8.5 %, or 1 j 12 in round figures. 

On summing up the data both for urban and rural districts it is found 
that to the industry and trade group alone there corresponds more than 
one-half (51.9 %) of the entire increase of mortgage debts during 1913, 
while for the class agriculture, etc. ” the proportion is only 2 / 5 (37.1 %) 
and for the remaining occupations 1 / 9 (11 %). 

Generally speaking, therefore, the rural districts of Prussia represent 
the larger percentage of the excess of registrations over cancellations in 
19x3, but as we have seen, we are dealing here with mortgage charges 
which are to a great extent, i. e . to one-third of the total excess shown by 
the rural districts, on properties whose owners do not belong by occupation 
to the agricultural class, but to industry or trade, or other occupations. 
To this must likewise be attributed the fact that in urban and rural di- 
stricts together about 2 / 3 of the total of extra mortgage encumbrance rel- 
ates to mortgagors not belonging to the agriculture and forest economy 
group, and that in 1 91 3 such increased charge was chiefly in reference to 
urban districts, though the encumbrance of rural districts has also not in- 
considerably increased during the past few years. 

A noteworthy fact, moreover, is that in cities and rural districts to- 
gether the mortgage registrations of the group “ agriculture and forest 
economy ” only amount to 3 / 10 of the total sum of all registrations and are 
less than 3 / 5 of the amount for the industry and trade group, but that not- 
withstanding this, the excess of registrations relating to agriculture was 
nearly 2 / s of the total, and about 7 / ao of that relating to industry and trade. 
This is due to the fact that on the one hand the amount of the cancellations 
for agriculture was only exceeded one-half in round figures by the amount 
of registrations, while on the other hand it was only exceeded by 2 / 5 both 
generally and as compared with industry and trade. The greater stability 
of mortgages relating to agriculture and forestry, as compared with those 
originating from industry and trade and other occupations, therefore un- 
questionably had a considerable influence on the amount of additional 
rural and forest encumbrance. 

We may finally point out that in all the classes of occupations of 


5 
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town districts the cancellations compared much more favourably with re- 
gistrations than in rural districts. 


* 

* * 


Up to the present we have examined the mortgage movement in Prussia 
during 1913 generally, i. e. not excluding any mortgage charge. 

It is expedient here to point out that by ministerial circular of the 12th 
August 1912 there was ordered the identification of the amounts in respect 
of so-called security mortgages (Sicherungshypotheken) within the meaning 
of § 1x84 et seq. of the Civil Code. The encumbrance in this case is deter- 
mined by the credit to be secured, on the basis of which the rights of the 
mortgagee are defined ; the existence of such mortgage must therefore be 
proved by the mortgagee when he enforces his right, without his being able 
to invoke registration in the mortgage registers. 

Within this category likewise is the so-called mortgage of maximum 
amount (Hochstbetragshypotek), under § 1x90 of the Civil Code, accord- 
ing to which, for instance in case of opening of a credit with fixed maximum 
in favour of a real estate owner, there is only registered the maximum 
amount secured on the estate, even if the owner should actually become 
a debtor for a less amount. 

The special character of this mortgage and the purposes, chiefly banking 
and commercial, which it subserves, together with the extent to which it is 
made use of, justify a survey of relevant figures for 1915, the first year in 
which such figures were compiled. 

* We shall then use these figures also to ascertain the amount of pure 
mortgages in Prussia in 1913, that is to say, the mortgage movement to 
the exclusion of security mortgages. 
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Urban Districts, 


Groups 

Registra- 

tions 

Mil. of m. 

Percentage 
of total 
mortgage 
registrations 

Cancella- 

tion 

Mil. of m. 

Percentage 
of total 
mortgage 
registra- 
tions 

Excess 

of 

registra- 

tions 

over 

cancella- 

tions 

Percentage 
of total 
excess 
of all 
mortgage 
registra- 
tions 

Agriculture and fo- 







rest economy . . 

16.50 

20.5 

7-43 

15.2 

9.08 

29.O 

Industry and trade . 

302.51 

l8.6 

148.48 

14-5 

154-02 

26.6 

Other occupations . 

45-79 

10.3 

32.73 

9-5 

13.06 

13.0 

Total . . . 

364.80 

17.0 

188.64 

I 3-3 

176.16 

24.0 


Rural districts. 




Agriculture and fo- 







rest economy . . 

187.83 

174 

72.51 

13-2 

H 5-32 

21.7 

Industry and trade . 

92.61 

23.2 

35-31 

16.7 

57-30 

30-5 

Other occupations . 

19.52 

I4.O 

7.72 

10.7 

11.80 

17.7 

Total . . . 

299.96 

18.5 

H 5-54 

14,0 

184.42 

23.4 


Aggregate figures. 

V 



Agriculture and fo- 


I7.6 





rest economy . . 

204.33 

79-94 

13-4 

124.40 

22.1 

Industry and trade . 

395-12 

19-5 

183.79 

14.9 

2x1.33 

26.8 

Other occupations . 

65-31 

11.2 

40-45 

9-7 

24.86 

14.8 

Total „ . . 

664.76 

17.6 

304-18 

13-5 

360.59 

23-7 


Deducting these figures from those of the general mortgage movement 
referred to above, the particulars are obtained for pure mortgages, i. e. to 
the exclusion of security mortgages. 

In 1913 pure mortgages showed the following figures : 
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Urban districts. 



Mortgage 

Mortgage 

Excess 

of 

Percentage 
of total 

Groups 

registrations 

cancellations 

registrations 

excess of all 

- 

Mil. of in. 

Mil. di in. 

over 

cancellations 

mortgage 

registrations 




Mil. of in. 

— 

Agriculture and forest 





economy 

63.84 

41-59 

22.24 

71.0 

Industry and trade . 

1,322.20 

§ 75-45 

446.76 

74-4 

Other occupations . . 

398.67 

310.97 

87.70 

87.O 

Total . . . 

1,784.71 

1,228.01 

556.70 

76.0 


Rural districts. 



Agriculture and forest 





economy 

893.60 

476.40 

4x7.20 

7§-3 

Industry and trade . 

307-37 

I76.7O 

130.67 

69-5 

Other occupations . . 

119.49 

64.64 

54-§5 

82.3 

Total . . . 

1,320.46 

717-75 

602.71 

76.6 


Aggregate figures .. 



Agriculture and forest 





economy 

957-44 

518.00 

439-34 

77-9 

Industry and trade . 

1,629.58 

1,052.15 

577-42 

73-2 

Other occupations . . 

518.16 

375 - 6 i 

I 42-55 

85.2 

Total . . . 

3.105.18 

1 . 945-76 

1 .I 59 - 4 I 

76.3 


The above data suffice to give an exact idea of the town and rural 
mortgage movement in Prussia in 1913 according to the classes of mortga- 
gors and in relation both to mortgages generally and those railed “ p Ure 
mortgages ", i. e. mortgages exclusive of the so-called security mortgages 
under §§ 1184 et seq. of the German Civil Code. We finally observe that 
these figures relate to the year prior to the war, and are therefore of still 
greater importance in order to allow of ascertaining in due course the 
changes with have occurred in the mortgage status of Prussia during the 
present conflict. 



ITALY. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
OF THE BANK OF SICILY IN 1915. 


SOURCES : 

Consiglio Generale del Banco di Sicilia. Sessione ordinaria del 1916. Rendiconto e Bi- 
lancio consuntivo su .1 servizio del Credito Agrario Esercizio 1915 ( General Council of the 
Bank of Sicily. Ordinary Sitting for 1916. Accounts and Summary Balance Sheet of the 
Agricultural Credit Department. Financial Year 1915). Palermo, Stabilimento d’Arti Gra* 
ficlie A. Giannitrapani, 1916. 


Agricultural Credit in Sicily is in the hands of a special Department 
of the Bank of Sicily, which, like other institutions of the kind, conducts 
it through intermediary bodies ; we shall deal separately with the growth 
of the latter bodies or distributing agencies and the operations of the De- 
partment in 1915, on the basis of its last reports. 


§ 1. Intermediate bodies. 


As appears from the Bank's Report, in the course of 1915 the Depart- 
ment was, as regards intermediate bodies, engaged chiefly in reconstructing 
and strengthening rather than extending the existing organisation. 

The number cf bodies admitted to operate rose from 335 at the 31st 
December 1914 to 342 at the 31st December last. Of these quite 320 
were co-operative societies — 276 unlimited, 41 limited and 3 a combination 
of both — and 22 bodies corporate. 

The following table collates these particulars with those for the pre- 
vious years : 
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Tabee I. — Classification of Intermediate Bodies according to their form. 


Form of the bodies 




At 31st December 




admitted to these operations 

i 

IJ07 

; 

; 1908 

1 

1900 

I 

1910 

1 1 

[ I 9 11 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

: 

Unlimited Societies 

33 | 


126 

159 

1 

185 

214 i 

255 

270 

276 

limited » 

9 

! 23 

26 

37 

39 

40 

45 

4 i 

4 i 

Societies with limited and un- 
limited members 


! 

1 1 

! 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Bodies corporate 

— 

, ; 

3 

4 

1 

12 

18 

20 

21 

. 

21 

Total . . . 

„ 4 L 

r Hi 

157 

202 

239 

275 

323 

335 

342 


On comparing the particulars for the last two years, 1914 and 1915, 
it is found that though the number of limited societies and those with li- 
mited and unlimited liability members has remained unchanged, and that 
of bodies corporate has increased by one only, the number of unlimited 
liability societies has grown from 270 to 276, thus effectively contributing 
to the organisation of agricultural credit in Sicily. 

. Considered according to their kinds, the institutions admitted to these 


operations are divided as follows : 

Co-operative agricultural labour and production .... 137 

Agricultural financial societies ,89 

Rural financial societies 48 

Agricultural unions 20 

Agricultural banks 14 

Monti frumentari 12 

Agricultural societies (bodies corporate) 9 

Agricultural associations 7 

Popular banks 4 

Co-operative wine-makers 2 


Total . . . 342 

These institutions at the 31st December last had 59,761 members, 
with assets of lire 4,166,315 and assets of the unlimited liability members of 
lire 212,043,174. 
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The credits allowed them in 1915 amounted to lire 16,459,000. 

It is also of interest to point out how the agricultural credit organs are 
distributed through the Island, taking as a basis the number of interme- 
diate bodies allowed to operate in the different communes in the district : 



Communes 
in the 
division 

Number 
of bodies 
allowed 
to operate 

Palermo 

.... 76 

63 

Messina 

.... 97 

28 

Catania 

.... 50 

25 

Caltagirone ..... 

.... 13 

25 

Girgenti 

.... 41 

65 

Trapani 

.... 20 

55 

Syracuse 

.... 32 

30 

Caltanissetta .... 

.... 28 

5 i 


357 

342 


Of the 189 communes over which at the above date. were distributed 
the 342 institutes registered in the Castelletto agricolo, 98 has one each, 
59 had two, 19 three, 8 four, 3 five, 1 nine and finally 1 thirteen. 


§ 2. Operations in 1915. 


The transactions of the above Department in the expired financial year 
were 45,813 totalling lire 12,648,222. In the following table the parti- 
culars of the discounts granted by it in the nine years of its existence are 
given : 
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Tabee II. — Operations of the Department from 1907 to 1915. 


Transactions : 


Year ; 

1 

1 

i 

Intermediary bodies 
Rediscounts | Direct-discounts j 

Total 

With private 
persons 

Grand total 

“3 jr , 

! 

Amount ! 

No. of 
bills 

Amount 

No. of 
bills 

Amount 

No. of 
bills 

Amount 

No. of 
bills 

Amount 

1 

l 

aw 

1 

1 

929 

181,255-— 

8 

123,638.92 

937 

294 , 913-93 

4336 

805,341.60 

5273 

1,100,255.52 

1908 

9663: 

1,881 708.63 

3 X 

127,629.69 

9694 

2,009,338.32 

819 

182,960 — 

10513 

2,192,298.32 

1909 

16113 

3,634,759-89 

68 

372,019.93 

16181 

4,006,979.32 

169 

54,29°-* 

16350 

4,061,269.32 

1910 j 

25490 

6,089,063.57 

145 

999,201 .78 

23635 

j 7,088,265.36 

103 

31,455 — 

25738 

7,119,720.36 

1911 

30766 

j 

7 , 852,904,57 

198 

1,262,692.58 

30964 

! 9 , 1 X 5 , 597,15 

83 

22 , 374-99 

3 X 047 

9 , X 37 , 972 .i 4 

1912 

378i8) 

9,990,308.72 

287 

3,035,327.09 

38105 

12,025,635.81 

69 

13,755 — 

38174 

12,039,390.81 

1913 

48290! 

I3,374,78i.oi 

37 i 

2 , 245 , 375 . 70 , 48661 

X 5 , 620 ,I 56 . 7 I 

5 * 

8,475 — 

48712 

15,628,631.71 

1914 

38764 

9 , 734 , 464,94 

397 

3,45*619.84 

39x61 

15,694,084.78 

125 

52,075 — 

39286 

X 3 , 746 ,X 59.78 

1915 

| 433^2 

9,804,550.11 

349 

1 

2,727,102.35 

457 X 1 

12,331,652.46 

102 

116,570 — 

458 X 3 

12,648,222.46 

\_ 


The operations in 19x5 therefore show an increase over the previous 
year of 6527 bills, and at the same time a reduction of lire 1,097,937. This 
reduction is partly accounted for by the precautions and measures adopted 
with a view to making sure of the bona tides of each operation. 

The operations are distinguished as follows, according to their purpose : 
I. for seeds, manures, fungus destruction, cultivation and harvesting, 45,110 
loans of lire 9,703,754 ; II. for machinery, implements, livestock, etc. 354 
loans for lire 217,365 ; III. for discounts to intermediate bodies direct, 
349 loans for lire 2,727,102. 

According to the position or occupation of the borrowers, the oper- 
ations are divided as follows : (1) 


Landowners 

. . 18,930 loans for lire 

4,486,327 

Tenants 

. . 21,266 " 

a 

4469,869 

Share farmers . * . . . 

3,559 ” 

tt 

628,003 

Leaseholders 

. . 1,709 ” 

» 

336,919 


And according to the different cultivations, the operations are classi- 
fied thus : 


(1) There were also discounted direct to the intermediate bodies for various purposes 
349 bills of exchange, for lire 2,727,102. 



Table III. — Classification of Operations according to Cultivations. 
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(1) There were also discounted direct to the intermediate bodies for various purposes 349 bills of exchange for L- 2,727,102.35. 
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In the aggregate credit granted during the said year the different 
provinces of Sicily had the following shares respectively : 

Province Amount 


Palermo. . . 
Caltanissetta 
Girgenti . . 
Trapani . . 
Syracuse . . 
Caltagirone 
Catania . . 
Messina . . , 


lire 2,815,102 

” 2,110,343 

” 2 , 051,539 

” 1,804,396 

" 1,619,057 

” 1,252,372 

” 604,706 

" 39 °> 7°7 

Total . . . lire 12,648,222 


Finally, in 1915, the rate of interest charged by the Department on 
discounts was 4.25 % and 6.25 % that generally charged by intermediate 
bodies. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 


COMPULSORY SALES BY AUCTION OF RURAL ESTATES IN PRUSSIA IN 1912. 
— (Zeitzchnft des Klg. Pveussischen Staiisfischen Landesamtes, 1915. Berlin, 1915). 


In the period 1886-1912 estates were sold by compulsory auction in 
Prussia according to the figures given below, being estates devoted chiefly 
to agricultural and forestry purposes and the owners of which had agricul- 
ture or forest economy as their chief occupation. These figures are exclu- 
sive of estates divided on passing by death or determination of joint owner- 
ship : 


Year 

Number 

of 

Estates 

Total 

area 

Aggregate 
net return 
of restates 


“ 

hectares 

marks 

1886 

• • • 2979 

110,063 

983,458 

1890 

. . . 2220 

55.310 

494.899 

1895 

. . • 1834 

67,259 

671,599 

1900 

. . . I29I 

42,475 

427,727 

1901 

. . . 1244 

42,683 

527,889 

1902 

• ■ • 1134 

35,764 

370,728 

1903 

. . . 1047 

32,334. 

286,330 

1904 

. . . 1076 

27,650 

231,405 

1905 

... 963 

21,027 

187,592 

1906 

• • • 756 

15,450 

144,295 

1907 

• • • 737 

17,921 

197,518 

1908 

. . . 870 

20,143 

203,379 

1909 

... 668 

20,044 

187,173 

1910 

... 705 

16,732 

130,441 

1911 

• • • 713 

15,394 

144,342 

19*2 

. . . 628 

17,723 

128,182 


It follows from this that in the period 1886-1912 the number of rural 
landed properties put up to compulsory auction per year has been reduced 
nearly 4 /gJ, the area of same is reduced more than 5 /e and the net estate 
yield by ?'about 7 / 8 . Between the years 1911 and 1912 a diminution is 
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also observed of 85 in the number of properties and 16,160 marks in 
their total yield. The aggregate area on the other hand has increased 
by 2,329 hectares or 15. 1 %. 

If, in addition to the above, there are taken into account the compul- 
sory auction sales of estates whose owners practised agriculture only as 
a subsidiary business, and those in consequence of breaking up and divi- 
sion of deceased estates the figures are as follows : 


Year 

Number 
of estates 
sold by 

Area 

Net estate 
yield 


auction 


— 


_ 

hectares 

mar*s 

IQ 08 

. . . . 2600 

27,263 

28 7,129 

1909 

. . . . 2440 

26,814 

251.997 

1910 

. . . . 2250 

21,024 

180,474 

IQII 

. . . . 2124 

20,103 

199,698 

1912 

. . . . 2151 

23,708 

186,279 


With these additions the number of compulsory actions is, three times 
greater, while the area and the net estate yield undergo an increase of 
31.2% and 39.3%. From this second table therefore it is apparent that 
the compulsory sales not included in the first table relate to very small 
properties ; in 1912 they average an area of barely 4 hectares, and a net 
revenue of 38 marks while the average of the other estates is 26 hectares 
with a net estate yield of 204 marks. 


DENMARK. 


I. THE MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION OF COPENHAGEN. — Beretmng til Kontrolkomiteen 
for Hvpotek-Foreningen for laan mod sekundaer prioritet i faste ejeiufommc i Kobenahvn 
og omcgn for 20 Regnskabsaar 1 april-31 marts 1915. \ 


This institution and the three which will follow are distinguished from 
the other mortgage credit associations examined up to now (x) by the fact 
that their function consists in granting loans against second mortgages. 

The mortgage Society of Copenhagen, founded in 1895 and operating 
exclusively in the district of the Danish capital, had at the 1st 'April 19x4 
2338 mortgages outstanding the original capital of which was kr. 40.780,700, 
of which the balance due at that date was 40,267,667 ; the proportion re- 
paid was therefore small. 


(1) See this, Review for May and June 1910. 
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During the years 1914-15 326 applications for new loans to a total 
of kr. 3,354,400 came to hand, but only 229, aggregating 3,869,300 kr. were 
allowed and granted. This represents an average of kr. 16,897 for each 
loan. 

During the same period there were paid off 18 mortgages totalling 
kr. 270,200, so that allowing for the ordinary reduction by repayment at 
the 31st March 1915, the number of mortgage loans had risen to 2549, 
of a total original amount of kr. 44,379,800 reduced by repayment instal- 
ments to kr. 43,699,498, or on the average 17,411 per loan. 

Classing the loans according to amount we have the following table : 


Amount of Loan 


Eess than kroner 10,000 

From kroner 10,000 to 50,000 

>» , 50,000 * 100,000 . 

') a 100,000 '> 150,000 . 

) u 150,000 200,000 . 

'i » 200,000 j 250,000 . 

» » 250,000 » 300,000 . 


j Number j 

f " ■ 

| 1,305 j 

I,° 5 * : 
128 
42 


i 

y 

4 

Total . . . 

2,549 ! 

! 


Aggregate value 
— Kroner 


5,044,200 
21,727,900 
8,428,800 
4,661,900 
1,482,500 
1,898,000 
r, 136,500 

44 , 379 , 8 oo 


No loan in the said period exceeded kr. 300,000. 

In the majority of cases (about 51 %) the individual loans were not 
above 10,000 kr., and in about 93 % of the cases they did not exceed 50,000 
kr. Doans in excess of this sum, however, (which, as they are granted 
against second or even lower rank mortgages, must necessarily be on real 
properties above the average in size) although they represented barely 7% 
of the total of loans, constituted about 40 % of the aggregate sum lent. If 
we consider only those loans below 10,000 kr. which are chiefly in respect 
of small properties, we find that though they were more than half in number 
of the loans, they represented less than one-eighth part (about n %) of the 
sum lent. This means that the institution chiefly benefits small and me- 
dium estates. 

The total value of the landed property mortgaged was kr. 306,939,750, 
and the insured value kr. 215,649,096. This would mean that for each 
loan there is a real property security value kr. 120,4x5, and for each krone 
lent real property security of 7 kroner. This figure, which at first glance 
would seem excessive, will not appear so when it is -considered that, as was 
just said, the mortgages rank after others existing previously and encum- 
bering the same properties with an amount of kr. 150,303,506. In all there- 
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fore, on the real estates guaranteeing the loans, there was at the 31st March 
1915, a debt of kr. 194,683,396 representing 61,8 % of the value of the real 
properties. This ratio is slightly higher than that found for the proper- 
ties offered in first mortgage to the land credit instititutions. 

The bonds issued by the Association, which at the beginning of the 
financial year represented the sum of kr. 39>57°>5 00 * h a d r * sen a ^ th e ea< i 
of that working year to kr. 42,902,900. 

The reserve and depreciation fund, which was kr. 1,522 979 grew during 
the same period to kr. 1,769,054. 

The operations of the Institution have not been noticeably affected 
by the war, apart from the fact that its bonds, together with all other secu- 
rities, declined heavily in price at its outbreak. Applications for and grants 
of loans were indeed in excess of any previous year. 

There has moreover been no depreciation in real property nor any 
difficulty in the payment of interest and repayment instalments on out- 
standing loans. 


sis 

* * 


2. MORTGAGE UNION OF REAL PROPERTY OWNERS. — Beret ning til tilsyiiMaadet 
for Ejrundej ernes Hypotek-Forening for laan mod sekunclaer prioritet i faste ejcndomine 
i Kobenbavr 0111 toreningens ode Regnskabsaar x°april 1914 -31 mart? 1915 


The mortgage union, which also carries on its operations in the environs 
of the capital exclusively, is a young institution counting barely 9 years of 
life. The short period of its existence is perhaps the reason why, in contrast 
to the previous association, its report at the close of the year 1914-13 makes 
it clear that the effects of the war have been keenly felt. 

During the year mentioned only 236 applications, for loans, a figure 
below previous years, were received. Of these, 26 were refused, 15 with- 
drawn, 193 granted, and 3 as yet unexamined at the end of the period. 

Of the 193 applications granted only 175 were completed during the 
year, with an aggregate sum lent of kr. 1,764,600, averaging kr. 10,083 
per loan. The report does not indicate the amount of each loan. It 
merely states that the estimated value of the property loaned on was 
kr. 10,206,300, which gives an average per property and loan of about 
kr. 58,322. The taxable value of these properties however is said to 
amount to kr. 11,950,200, hence the ratio between the loans granted and 
the estimated value would be only about 17 %. The loans however being on 
second mortgage, the pre-existing encumbrances must be added, amount- 
ing to kr. 5,831,748, or about 57 of the value of the properties. Adding 
to this figure the sums lent by the mortgage Union, the total is 7,596,348 
or 74 % (57 + 17) of the value of the properties. 

The percentage is rather high, and can only be justified by the fact 
that the land lies exclusively in the environs of the capital, and. shows 
a marked tendency to increase in value. 
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The report further states that in this year as in previous years the 
Institute has had no special difficulties ; that the instalments of interest 
and repayment were regularly met, and none of the mortgaged properties 
has had to be taken over. 

The general position of the Institute at the end of the working 
year was as follows : Loans aggregated 1062 with an original capital of 
kr. 16,811,850. The value of the mortgaged properties was kr. 89,510,400. 
The average amount of the loans was therefore kr. 15,830 ; the average value 
of the properties mortgaged kr. 84,285. On the latter there w r ere already 
in existence first-rank mortgages of a total value of kr. 49,230,724, so ( that 
at the 31st March 1915 they were encumbered with an aggregate debt of 
kr. 66,042,574, representing about 73.8 % of their value. 

At the same time the Institution had bonds in circulation to the 
amount of kr. 17,000,000, and a reserve fund of kr. 524,756. 

On the whole its position, like that of the other land credit associations, 
was satisfactory. 


3. THE MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION OF AALBORG. — Berelning om hypotekforeningen 
for laan mod sekuudaer prioritet i faste ejendomme i Aalborg i igde Regnskabasaar. 


The interesting report of this establishment for the financial year 
1914-15 states that during this period not more than 37 applications for 
loans were received, of which 3 were rejected, and of the remaining 34 only 
30 were definitely granted and completed, with a total amount of kr. 231,600. 
The distribution of the loans is clearly evident from the following table : 
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Amount 

(Kroner) 

Number 

Aggregate sum 
(Kroner) 

Eess than 1,000 

1 

790 

From 1,000 to 2,000 

9 

14,000 

* 2,000 » 3,000 

2 

6,000 

» 3,000 i ) 4,000 . . . 

3 

11,000 

a 4,000 V 5,000 .... 

1 

4,500 

* 5,000 6,000 

3 

18.000 

» 6,000 » 7 000 

— 

— 

» 7,000 > 8,000 ... 

1 

8,000 

8,000 * 9,000 ■ . . . 

— 

— 

# 9,000 j> 10,000 

3 

30,000 

a 10,000 » 20,000 

4 

54,000 

Above 20,000 . 

3 

85,000 

Total . . . 

30 

231,690 


The average loan, therefore, was kr. 7,720, and the largest sum in 
respect of any one loan kr. 35,000. 

The sphere of operations of this Association therefore is clearly distinct 
from that of the other two unions previously examined, as it exclusively 
comprises small and medium-sized properties. This is confirmed by the 
particulars given in the report with regard to the value of the estates and 
the charges on them. 

The estimated total value of the 30 properties mortgaged was 
kr. 1,158,500, which would make an average of kr. 38,617 per propert}^ 
while with the other two associations we saw that the value fluctuated 
between 84,000 and 120,000 kroner. On these properties there already 
existed a mortgage debt of kr. 605,100, adding to which the kr. 231,600 
granted by the Union on second mortgage, we reach the total figure of 
kr. 836,700, equal to 72.22 % of the value of the properties. 

The same results are arrived at on examining the position of the Insti- 
tution at the end of the financial year 1914-15. 

The total loans granted were 672, for an original sum of kr.3, 893,000, 
while at the end of the working year 1913-14 the figures were 658 and 
3,736,300 respectively. 

The Institution having existed for nineteen years, there would be an 
average of 37 loans and about kr. 204,900 per year ; this is a comparatively 
modest figure, but is worth attention considering that the Union confines 
its action to the small province of Aalborg only, and is made up exclusively 
of small and medium holders. The estimated value of the properties 
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mortgaged was kr. 18,227,480 with an average of about 27,124 kr. per pro- 
perty, which is markedly above the average of the properties mortgaged 
in 1914-15. The first mortgage charge on them amounted to kr. 9,489,200, 
which would be about 50 % of their value. Adding to this however the 
second mortgage charge in favour of this association, an aggregate of 
kr. 13,382,200 is reached, forming 73,42 % or nearly three-fourths of the 
value, which seems a very high limit. 

The Institution however does not appear to have sustained losses by 
over-evaluation of the real estates. 

In the financial year 1 914-15, 323 such estates were voluntarily sold 
for an aggregate of kr, 8,742,550, while their value as estimated by the Insti- 
tution did not exceed 8,662,200. The report adds that each property 
is surveyed by the Direction before valuation, and its estimated value is 
the only fact taken into account in granting loans. 

At the 31st March 1915 the Association had issued bonds to the am- 
ount of kr. 3,073,600, only one half of which were in circulation, the rest 
being made up of registered bonds entered in the registers of the society. 

The report adds some particulars of the modes of repayment of the 
bonds : 

The loans are divided into four series, each of them having its own 
plan of drawings. The first two series have been completed. They pay 
2 y 2 %, the others 3 % % to the reserve and management fund, which 
is one fund, and amounted at the 31st March 1915 to kr. 163,667. 

With regard to redemption, the first two series pay 5 and 5 % % 
per annum of the principal, of which 4 y 2 and 5 % are for interest and 
the rest for repayment, plus an extra instalment of 2 and 3 % of the ori- 
ginal capital since 1908, so that all the debts will be paid off in 25 years. 

The other two series pay 3 and 3 % % half-yearly, of which 2.80 and 
3-05 % are for interest and repayment (2.25 and 2.50 is paid in for interest 
account and the balance for repayment) ; the remainder goes to the reserve 
and management fund. In addition, year by year, an extra repayment 
instalment is fixed. 

On the whole the Association is prosperous in spite of the exceptional 
circumstances amid which operations took place in 1914-15. 


4. THE MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION OF THE ISLANDS DIOCESE. — Beretning til 
kontrolkomiteen for ostiftemes Land Hypotck-forening om foreningens 8° Regnskab- 
saar 1 april 1914 -31 marts 1915. 

The business of this Association was satisfactory in 1914-15, 
despite the abnormal market conditions. Of course the closing of the 
stock exchange in August 1914 seriously embarrassed the Association by 
making it impossible to negotiate the bonds which are handed to the. 
borrower for the sum lent. 


6 
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To overcome this difficulty the Association entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Bank of Commerce of Copenhagen, under which the Bank 
undertook to advance 75 % of the nominal amount of the bonds, taking 
the latter as a pledge. 

The arrangement however had no practical result, as the re-opening 
of the exchange made it possible to negotiate the securities on the market. 

In all other points the operations of this co-operative body were 
normal. It should be observed that the report distinguishes between data 
relating to non-agricultural estates and those for the various agricultural 
properties, i. e. where the major part of the land is devoted to agriculture. 

Of 241 applications for loans received during the year, 63 were re- 
jected and 178 admitted, but only 149 cairied into effect, for a total of 
kr. 765,300. Of these 149 loans, 98, for kr. 616,500, were on agricultural 
properties, and 51, for 148,800, on non-farm properties. This means that 
80 % of the sums lent went to benefit agriculture, and the remaining 20 %, 
non-agricultural undertakings. It should also be noted that the average 
of agricultural loans is kr. 6301, and of non-agricultural loans, 2917 kr. 

The following are further particulars concerning these loans : 


Nature of Loan 

1 

Number i 

1 

! 

Area of 

Properties 

Estimated value 

(kroner) 

Loanable value 

(kroner) 

Agricultural 

| 

1 

gs j 

(Hectares) 

2,101.67 

4,l6l,2l8 

3 , 547 ,°°° 

Non-agricultural 

51 ! 

22.12 

902,714 

691,000 


The non-agricultural properties have a far higher average value than 
the agricultural, and evidently building sites are here in question, their 
average area being about y 2 hectare (0.43). They do not however call 
for any special comment. 

The average area of the agricultural properties on the other hand 
amounts to about 21 % hectares, so that they may be classed as medium- 
sized. Their average estimated value is kr. 42,461 per estate, while the 
average value taken as the basis of the loan is about kr. 36,194. 

On these properties the total amount of the loans granted in 1914-15 
is kr. 616,500, or about 17 % of the loanable value. First mortgages 
already existed, however, to the extent of kr. 1,852,454, or 52 % of such 
value, so that at the close of the financial year the aggregate mortgage 
charge on the said properties was kr. 2,468,954, being equal to about 69 % 
of the loanable value and 59-33% of the estimated value, a percentage 
markedly below that found in the three preceding Associations of 
this kind. 

At the close of the financial year the general position was as follows : 
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The total number of loans granted was 1789, aggregating kr. 7,691,000, 
a fairly high figure considering the short existence of the Association 
(8 years only). 

In the following table the loans are classified according to amount : 


Amount of Eoans 

(kroner) 

Number 

Total Amount 

(kroner) 

Uess than 1,000 

563 

406,000 

From 1,000 to 2,000 

428 

708,500 

» 2,000 » 3,000 

210 

570,100 

» 3,000 » 4,000 | 

I30 

518,000 

» 4,000 » 5,000 

96 

463,70° 

» 5,000 » 6,000 

77 

449,100 

» 6,000 » 8,000 

94 

685,400 

» 8,000 » 10,000 

56 

539,800 

» 10,000 » 15,000 

67 

830,300 

» 15,000 » 20,000 

26 

485,300 

» 20,000 » 25,000 


225,500 

Above 25,000 

25 

1,809,100 

Total . . . 

1,789 

7 691,100 


The small loans below 1,000 kroner are very numerous, forming about 
33 % of the total, but their value is not much above 5 % of the aggregate 
sum lent. On the other hand loans above 25,000 kr., though little more 
than x % in number, are about 20 % in value. 

The 1789 loans were secured on real estate totalling about 25,150 
hectares, valued at kr. 49,839,057 and loanable value kr. 42,451,000. 

The sums advanced totalled kr. 7,691,100 at the 31st March 19x5, 
to which, adding the pre-existing mortgage charge of kr. 21,646,264, a 
total debt is found of kr. 29,337,362, equalling nearly 60 % of the esti- 
mated value. 

Distinguishing here again between farm and other loans, of the 1789 
at 1st April 1915, 1192 belonged to the former class, or about 66 %, with 
an area agggregating 24,993 hectares, so that the average area per loan is 
about 20 hectares. The total of the loans was kr. 6,540,000, corresponding 
to an average of 5,738 per loan, and as . the average area per loan was 
20 hectares, we may conclude that the average amount of the loan for 
each hectare of farm land mortgaged is about 287 kroner. 

The total valuation figure of the properties was kr. 42,331,026, and 
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the amount of loans 36,681,900, so that the average valuation of each 
estate mortgaged would be about kr. 35*765* 

On these properties there already existed a mortgage debt of 
kr. 18,945,364, equalling about 45 % of their valuation figure. If to this 
we add the amount lent by the Association, the total is kr. 25,585*364 
being equal to 60.20 % of the valuation figure and 69.48 % of the loan- 
able value. 

The percentage is moderate when compared with that found for the 
other establishments of its kind, but in any case it renders the lending 
institution safe against any loss, especially as, like other co-operative land 
credit institutions, it practices great prudence in the valuation of real 
estate. 

This is borne out by the fact that in eight years of existence of the 
Association, 656 mortgaged properties exchanged hands, which, though 
valued at kr. 9,566,297, were sold for a total of kr. 14,347,610. 

This system, and the continuous vigilance exercised by the association, 
explains why neither this nor the others dealt with earlier have ever 
sustained losses, and why their sphere of action is being continually 
extended, to the very great benefit of Danish agriculture. 


URUGUAY. 


OPERATIONS OF THE BANK OF THE REPUBLIC IN FAVOUR OF AGRICUI/TU - 
RAIy CREDIT, DURING THE YEAR 1915. — From a report sent by the Office 
of Statistics aud Publications of the Ministry of Industries of the Eastern Republic 
of Uruguay, to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

During the year 1915, the Bank of the Republic has continued to give 
preferential attention to the fostering of rural industry, the latter being 
the principal source of national wealth. There is indeed a permanent and 
unlimited consumption ensured abroad, at amply remunerative prices, for 
the agricultural and animal products of the country. It is from the develop- 
ment of the exportation of these products that there will result those 
balances favourable to Uruguayan foreign trade which will provide the 
necessary capital to give a vigorous impetus to the progress of the country 
generally. 

But in order to promote the development of the agricultural and live 
stock industry, it is necessary in the first place to provide financial accommo- 
dation for these industries by means of credit or advances. This govern- 
ment function has been reserved chiefly for the Bank of the Republic, 
which, in determining upon the system of credit to farmers, has had to 
consider the requirements of the business turnover of its own establishment, 
which, as an issuing body, cannot keep its own resources tied up for any 
length of time, nor reduce the available cash required for its current oper- 
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ations. Recognising, nevertheless, that the allocations required by rural 
industry for the transformation and improvement of the respective under- 
takings are hardly ever realisable at short date, the following modes have 
been determined on for the service of secure and personal credit, in current 
account or bonds, or in both forms, which modes will be adopted both for 
permanent classification of the applicants, and for extraordinary and iso- 
lated loans. 

ij Mortgage loans up to 5,000 pesos, with annual repayment of 20 %. 

2) Iyoans to cattle breeders for fixed periods of 9 months. 

3) Loans to cattle breeders for replenishment of their stocks, with 
mortgage security or against signature, repayable at periods up to 30 months. 

4) Ordinary loans as personal credit to cattle breeders and farmers, 
according to their personal standing and the size of their undertakings. 

5 ) Special loans for the expenses of shearing and harvesting. 

6} Loans in connection with exhibitions, fairs and auction sales of 
cattle for the purchase of the latter. 

7) Seed loans to farmers for sowing purposes. 

By means of these different forms of agricultural credit, the Bank 
provided considerable sums in the expired year 1915, the amount of rural 
investments in this way being 18,325,389 pesos, at the 31st December. 
This sum is, according to the occupation of the borrowers, distributed as 
follows : 


Loans Amount in pesos 

Stock breeders 12,335,866 

Agriculturists 1,365,518 

Manufacturers 1,131,848 

Traders 2.214,749 

Sundry occupations 1,277,308 


Total . . . 18,325,289 


This same total is arrived at under the following categories : 
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Total . . • — 1*2,335,866 — ! 1,365,618 — 1,365,618! — I 2,214,749' — 1,277,308! — [18,325,389 
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At the beginning of the current year, 1916, the Bank offered its co- 
operation to agriculture in a new form. The wheat harvest having been 
abundant, and the quantity of this cereal put on the market from the very 
outset being considerable, the demand was slack and quotations were low, 
so that there was reason to fear that the farmers, under the pressure of their 
liabilities, might be compelled to sell their produce under price, losing a 
good proportion of the fair remuneration of their work, in spite of the good 
crop obtained. Anticipating this eventuality, the Direction of the Bank 
resolved to grant the applications for extension or renewal of the obligations 
of farmers in this position, and also to allow them loans on the security of 
wheat in sacks stored at the Treasury warehouses, or in those of the Cen- 
tral Uruguay Railway. 

This facility has not yet been made use of, but undoubtedly such re- 
solution of the Bank exerted a favourable influence on the market, as 
there was speedily a satisfactory reaction in prices. 

During the year 1915 there were observed in the special Section of Ru- 
ral Credit of the Bank, created by law of the 19th Januay 1912 (1), after 
two years' indifference on the part of rural circles, some signs favourable 
to the development of this organism, which is called upon to perform im- 
portant services in the distribution and spread of credit by means of cooper- 
ation, among persons engaged in rural industries. 

The Ministry of Industries states in the report winch is the subject of 
this article that the interest recently shown in this class of cooperative 
credit and in the creation of rural Funds in 1915, is due principally to the 
active propaganda carried on by the agricultural Inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Durazno, Senor Miguel H. Razama, who was seconded by the Bank, 
the latter appointing a specially competent officer for the organisation of 
rural Funds or societies. 

Up to now there are only 8 such societies in operation, distributed as 
follows : 2 in the Department of Florida (Sarandi Grande and Valentines; 
and 6 in Durazno (El Paraiso, Villasboas, Carmen, Ombues de Oribe, Fe- 
liciano y Rosell and Rius). These Societies have altogether 225 members, 
a subscribed capital of 2,380 pesos, an expenditure of 1,367, and a declar- 
ed liability to the value of 11,715 pesos. The loans granted by the Bank 
to the Societies applying for them amount to 14,010 pesos and the balance 
at present due is 3,798 pesos. Steps are now being taken for the formation 
of a society in Isla Mala, with 19 members, 190 pesos of subscribed capital 
and 1,160 pesos of declared liability. 


THE REORGANISATION OF THE MORTGAGE BANK OF URUGUAY. — Diario Offciai 
Vol. XI«I, No. 2952, Montevideo, 26 October 1915. [Banco Hipotecano del Uruguay. 
Proyecfo de Ley organica). Tipografia modema, Montevideo. 

In the issue for December 1914 of this Bulletin, we published some brief 
data in reference to the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay and its operations. 

(1) See the issue of this Review for September 1913, page 80. 
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Speaking of the latter we observed that in spite of all the efforts made by 
the Direction of the establishment, seconded by the public authorities, the 
Bank had not undergone all the desirable development in view of the mis- 
sion it was called upon to fulfil for the benefit of the national economy. We 
recall, among other things, one interesting particular ; out of the total 
amount of the mortgages contracted throughout the country, only 6.5 % 
appertained to the Bank, while 93.5 % went to private persons. 

In view of this position the Direction of the Bank thought it had discov- 
ered one of the principal causes in the fact of the organisation not being 
sufficiently up to date, as the majority of the provisions which governed 
its operations did not allow of keeping pace with the progress effected by 
Uruguay latterly in the industrial and economic sphere. Therefore in 
July 1914, the Direction approved and submitted to Parliament a draft for 
a new organic law of the Bank, w T hich, after slight alteration, was promul- 
gated on the 15th October 1915. 

The new law amplifies the functions of the institution, within the li- 
mits of the experience and exigencies of banking practice, along the lines 
of similar up-to-date organisations. Nevertheless the general rules in force 
with regard to security for loans were maintained. 

In drawing up the text of this new law the legislator was guided by 
the constant concern to lower the rate on loans and at the same time to 
establish safeguarding measures which tend to ensure the financial consoli- 
dation of the institution and consequently a wider and more favourable 
circulation of the securities it issues. 

If we examine in detail the most important modifications introduced in 
the organisation of the Bank, we see first of all that its capital is raised from 
3,549,000 pesos — the figure fixed by the law of 1909 — to 5,000,000 pesos. 
The items constituting this capital are : (a) the 3,549,000 pesos which 
which formed the previous capital ; (6) the 154,829 pesos which constituted 
the reserve fund of the Bank at the time of its reorganisation; and (c) the 
net annual profits obtained. When the capital stated is once completed, 
these annual profits will serve to form a reserve fund, and on the latter 
reaching 1 million pesos, they will go to the public Treasury which will use 
them for an extraordinary sinking fund of the external Debt (5 % 1914 
certificates) the service of which has been undertaken by the Bank. 

The operations of the institution in question are, in the new law, set out 
in r6 paragraphs. The principal ones are : (a) issuing securities and trans- 
ferable mortgage credit bonds on its own behalf and debenture bonds at 
home and abroad in order to devote the proceeds to cash mortgage loans, 
at the same time effecting credit operations for the same purpose ; (b) to grant 
loans in the form of letters of mortgage for a period not exceeding 31 years, 
or in mortgage credit bonds, in current account, for a period not exceeding 
three years, also to grant mortgage loans and open mortgage credits in 
current account, both in cash ; (c) to buy and sell cedulas, securities and 
mortgage debentures and bonds for account of third parties and for its 
own account, to accept saving deposits with or without interest up to a thou- 
sand pesos, to parcel out and sell properties for cash and by instalments for 
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account of third parties ; ( d ) to sell or buy properties for its own account 
only : (ij in case of levy of distress or sale by public auction of the proper- 
ties mortgaged in its favour ; (2) if the Bank buys properties in payment or 
exchange, or in consequence of settlements with its debtors or third persons ; 
and (3) where it is a question of properties to establish premises for its chief 
office or branches ; (e) to institute, in concert with the insurance Bank of the 
State, insurance against fire and mortgage insurance on the real property 
guaranteeing the loans, including in the figure to be paid by borrowers the 
necessary premium to cover one of these risks. 

While on the old organisation of the Bank the interest on mortgage 
loans could not exceed by more than 2 % the rate of interest on the corre- 
sponding securities issued by the establishment, under the new law this 
excess need not be above 1 %. 

Partial repayments of the principal lent, effected by debtors, could 
not be less than 10 % of the total amount of the loan granted ; in the new 
organisation this minimum limit has been lowered to 5 %. 

The maximum limit of the interest on mortgage securities which was 
formerly 8 % per annum, is now only 6 % under the new law. 

Finally, the law under consideration, which contains 120 articles, enacts 
numerous provisions regarding the sale of mortgaged properties, represen- 
tation and administration of the establishment and other measures, gene- 
ral or transitory, due to the passage from the old organisation of the Bank 
to the new one. 

This law is the first manifestation of a government programme of eco- 
nomic policy in the matter of mortgages and considerable results are 
expected from it. 




Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

ENQUIRY INTO THE RATE OF WAGES PER ACRE 
IN ENGLAND, 1913-1914 

by \\ r H. R. Curtler. 


Introduction. 


The condition of the agricultural labourer has of late years loomed large 
in the eye of the public, and there have, in consequence, been many enqui- 
ries into his wages and means of livelihood. 

The last Government enquiry into his wages resulted in the Report of 
the Board of Trade on the Earnings and Hours of Labour in 1907 (cd. 5460 
1910), and since then the Central Land A sociation, the Rural League, and 
the Land Report of the Land Enquiry Committee, have aH dealt with the 
labourer's weekly earnings, while the changes in them have been annually 
reported on in the Reports issued by the Board of Trade on the Changes in 
the Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour. 

The condition of the rural labourer was further most fully dealt with 
by the late Mr. W. C. Little in Vol. V. of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour of 1894. 

Much interesting evidence on the wages of the labourer and on the qua- 
lity of his work, etc. was given in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture 1894-97. 

There have also been innumerable enquiries into the cost of production 
of various crops by agricultural societies, and educational institutions, but 
none of these reports has dealt at all adequately with the rate of wages paid 
per acre, nor has there been any special enquiry into that subject, though 
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such an enquiry has been often asked for. It is to fill this gap that this 
investigation was undertaken. 

One of the largest items of expenditure by the farmer is that on manual 
labour, amounting to at least 30 per cent of his total outlay. An exami- 
nation of the accounts of 77 farms by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
of 1894-7 showed that during the years just preceding 1895 the expenditure 
on manual labour had been 31.4 per cent of the outlay. (Report 1897, 
P- 437 )- 

The cost of labour is not to be measured by the current rate of wages. 
If, as is frequently asserted a less amount of work is done in the day ; if the 
hour of work have been shortened ; and if the labourers are less capable 
and less industrious than they formerly were, the cost of work may have in- 
creased without any rise in wages. 

This enquiry, therefore, has been undertaken with the object of afford- 
ing to ag iculturists some guidance in their expenditure on labour, and in- 
cidentally of throwing some light on such economic points as the following : 

(1) Are high wages more economical than low wages 

(2) Do higher wages tend to the conversion of arable land into grass ? 

(3) Is the labour expenditure on large farms relatively less than on 
small ones? 

(4) Does the modern agricultural labourer with his higher wages do 
more work than his predecessors ? 

(5) How- far has the use of labour-saving machinery lessened the la- 
bour bill ? 

(6) The effect of keeping rotation grasses down for several years on 
the labour bill. 

The enquiry has been conducted by circulars addressed to farmers 
selected mainly by the Farmers Unions within various districts. About 
2000 circulars were sent out and 450 replies received. 

An obstacle which has led to many of the circulars being unanswered 
is the well-known fact that the great majority of farmers do not keep ac- 
counts. In many other enquiries this is not of great importance. A farmer 
who does not keep accounts can easily answer an enquiry into the amount 
of weekly wages, or into the crops he grows, or the number of livestock he 
keeps, but no one can give his labour bill for the year, including all casual 
labour, piecework, and allowances, unless some accounts have been kept. 
Moreover, since the enquiry commenced the disturbance of business caused 
by the great war ha contributed to hinder its prosecution. 

The investigations, however, were practically completed before the war 
and therefore present an account of some conditions of agriculture, at a time 
which will probably come to be regarded as a distinct epoch in its history. 

The farmer’s labour bill often includes the use of machinery, black- 
smiths, and tradesmen’s bills, but for the purpose of the enquiry the inclu- 
sive earnings of the labourer have been considered sufficient, including ca- 
sual labour and that of women and boys. 

As already said, there has hitherto been no enquiry worthy of the name 
into the rate of wages per acre and the statistics on the subject are scanty. 
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§ i. The cost of farm labour. 

Mr. J. C. Morton in his f 4 labour on the Farm ” published in 1868 gives 
the rate of wages on 14 arable farms, which varied from 30s. to 53s, an acre ; 
with an average of £ 1. 19. 6. This figure, however, was arrived at by first 
deducting all the grass land from the arable at the rate of 5s. per acre, which 
is a very low rate. If he had deducted the grass land at the rate of 10 per 
acre, as has been done here, his figures for corn growing would have been 
almost the same as those arrived at in this research. 

As early as 1863 Professor Teone Levi in “ Wages and Earnings ” 
estimated the average wages per acre at 27.3d. on the basis of wages of 13s. 
a week for men and 5s. for women and boys. 

Mr. Turnbull in the Highland and Agricultural Society's Journal for 
1898, estimated the cost of manual labour in the period 1872-7 at 28s. per 
acre both on arable land, and on permanent grass out for hay, and at the 
same figure in 1892-7 which, considering that wages between those periods 
had altered little, while the use of labour saving machinery had increased 
enormously, seems to show that the labourer did less work in the latter 
period than in the former. 

Sir James Caird in 1886 before the Royal Commission on Trade put the 
wages per acre at 20s. for arable land, and 5s. for pasture (1) . 

This low figure he explained by the fact that a large proportion of ar- 
able land was in clover, sainfoin and grasses under rotation, on which the 
labour would be less than £1 per acre (2). The labour per acre in growing 
an acre of wheat was estimated to cost 28s (3). 

Major Craigie (4) in 1878 estimated the wages bill for the United King- 
dom at 24s. per cultivated acre, reckoning wages at 14s. a week, and in 1888 
at 30s. an acre for arable land and at 9s. 6d. for pasture. 

But the figures of Levi, Turnbull, Caird and Craigie, are only estimates, 
and are not founded on actual farm accounts, so that Mr. Morton's chiefly 
concern our enquiry. 

The Journal of the Farmers' Club for Dec. 1888 gives the rate per acre 
on certain individual farms which may be compared with those stated in 
our enquiry. 


County 

Arable 

acreage 

Pasture 

acreage 

Wages per acre 

— 

• — 

— 

£ s. d. 

Nurthumberland . 

244 

135 

10 . II. 

Gloucester. . . . 

138 

189 

12. 2. 


(1) The average wages in England and Wales for 1869 were 12. 3d. (Hasbach, Eng. La- 
bourer p. 284). 

(2) P. p. Eng. 1886, vol. XXII. Qus. 7673-5. Caird stated that the wages of labourers had 
faUen 10 per cent in the previous 10 years. 

{3) Ibid. Qu. 77x4. 

(4) Ibid. Qu. 79 X 3 . 
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These two farms present a 

Arable 

County acreage 

remarkably 

Pasture 

acreage 

low labour bill. 

Wages per 

£ s. 

acie 

cl. 

Gloucester. . . . 

620 

321 

16. 

6. 

Northampton . . 

IOI 

193 

x. 3- 

10. 

Shropshire. . . . 

264 

322 

x. 5 - 

7- 

Norfolk 

1000 

300 

1. 

11. 

Norfolk 

400 

190 

1. 11. 

1. 

Cambridge . . . 

432 

206 

1. 9. 

8. 

Suffock 

mo 

130 

2. 2. 

8. 


It will be noticed in these instances that the proportion of pasture land 
does not make much difference to the labour bill (i). 

In Northumberland in 1887 on a farm of 200 acres, half arable, half 
pasture, wages per acre were 17s. 4d. but on another a little larger with only 
one fourth pasture the labour per acre was £ 1. 17 6d. Both of these were 
prize farms. 

In Norfolk in 1886 on one farm where pasture comprised one-fifth of 
the area the wages per acre were £1. 7. 2 : on another where the pasture was 
one-third the wages were £2. 2. 6. per acre. On six mixed farms in Lin- 
colnshire in the period 1883-91 the average cost of labour per acre was 
£l. 1. 2. (2) 

The statistics given in the reports of the Farm Prize Competitions, in- 
stituted in 1870, which were published in the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal, afford some interesting information. Two periods have been 
taken, the first a generation ago, covering the years 1871-81, and therefore 
particularly interesting for purposes of comparison, in which we find that : 

On eleven arable farms the wages averaged £1. 6. 10 per acre (3). 

On nine mixed farms the wages averaged £1. 6. 0 per acre. 

On eight dairy farms the wages averaged £1.11.2. per acre. 

O11 one grazing farm they were £1. 10. 0 per acre. 

And the average of the whole 29 farms was £1. 7. 7. per acre. 

From these figures it would appear that the estimates of Professor Levi 
and Mr. Turnbull were very near the mark, for although the tendency would 
be to employ more labour on prize farms than on ordinary farms, better 
management and organisation would neutralize this. 

Coming nearer our own time we have some valuable figures compiled 
for the Royal Commission on Agriculture of 1892-7 according to which the 
average wages per acre on 77 farms were £1. 5. 5. 

(1) Journal of Farmer’s Club, December 1888 and Nov. 1909. See also Report of Royal 
Commission on Agriculture 1894-6, 23, 264, 35, 548, 9041. 

(2) Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1895, Vol. XVI, p. 210. 

(3) By arable is meant mainly devoted to com growing. On one farm the wages per acre 
had risen from 16s. in 1850 to 32s. 6d. in 1875. On another from 21s. 4d. in 1866 to 32s. 6d* 
in 1875. 
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These were mainly corn growing and mixed ’farms, most of which were 
situated in the counties of Bedford, Dorset, Essex, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suf- 
folk and as will be seen from the following table, vary considerably in the 
cost of labour per acre. 

If we take the two similar classes of farms in the present enquiry, num- 
bering 175, (131 mixed and 44 corn growing), the average rate per acre is 
£1. 6 . 11. 
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Table showing annual cost of Labour per acre on 77 farms between 
the years 1892 - 95 . 

(From Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1897. Vol. XV. p. 437). 


i 

County 

Tota] cost 

01 

Labour 

Acreage 

of 

Farms 

1 

| 

Cost 

J 

of Laboui 

per acre | 

| 

Remarks 


£ : 


s . d . 1 


Beds 

622 

256 

48. 7 

Part Market gardening. 

)) 

322 

260 

24. 9 

Arable 76 p. c. 

» 

352 

922 

iS. 6 

» less than 2/3rds. 

)) 

1,103 

800 

27. 7 


» 

381 

275 

27. 9 


)) 

396 

467 

17. 0 

)> 74 p. e 

1) 

597 

670 

17.10 

» 50 » 

" 

655 

560 

23. 5 

» 75 '> 

)) 

790 

54° 

29. 3 

» 70 » 

Cambs 

931 

565 

32.11 

» 72 » 

» 

1,176 

952 

24. 9 


Devon 

358 

245 

29. 2 


Dorset 

581 

420 

27. 8 

» 40 » 

» ....... 

480 

686 

14. 0 

» 60 » 

« 

366 

202 

6. 2 

» 80 » 

« . 

576 

1,122 

10. 3 

» 30 » and Do 1 * 





1 30 » 

» 

678 

840 

16. 2 

» 35 " 

)) 

317 

284 

22. 4 

» 70 ' 

» 

956 

840 

22. 8 

• 

Essex 

1,785 

950 

37* 7 

» 66 » 

» 

1,043 

! 636 

3 2 - 9 


» . 

904 

! 666 

27. 2 

* 77 " 

» 

257 

200 

25. 8 

» 50 » 

» 

355 

273 

26. 0 

» 56 » 

» 

1,127 

1,190 

1S.11 


» ....... 

375 

312 

24. 0 

» 70 » 

» ....... 

501 

345 

29. 0 

» 80 » 

» 

2,036 

950 

42.10 

» 63 » 

/) 

764 

475 

32. 2 

» 90 » 

» 

664 

350 

37*n 

» 90 » 

» 

*,37t> 

580 

47* 5 

» 86 » 
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Table showing annual cost of Labour per acre on 77 farms between 
the years 1892-95. (Continued). 

/From Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1897. Vol. XV. p. 437). 


County 

Total cost 

of 

Eahour 

1 

Acreage 

of 

Farms 

1 

Cost | 

i 

of labour j 
per acre 1 

1 

Remarks 





£ 

1 

l 

s . d . | 




Essex . . 




6.143 

3 . 47 ° 

35 - 5 

Arable 

86 

p. c. 

» . . 




293 

I64 

35 - r 

» 

87 

» 

Herts . . 




649 

35 ° 

37 * i 

» 

77 

» 

Hunts . 




313 

462 

13. 6 

» 

65 


Xincoln . . 




480 

474 

20. 3 

» 

50 

)> 

» . . 




4S8 

320 

30 6 

)> 

93 

» 

» . . 




42S 

491 

17 - 5 

m 

80 

» 

" )> 




321 

260 

24. 8 

» 

54 


» . . 




I,I2I 

1,200 

M 

00 

00 

8 

75 

» 

m 




817 

790 

20. 8 

» 

75 

» 

» . . 




543 

454 

23.11 

» 

s 4 

» 

» . . 




660 

706 

18. 8 

» 

67 


» 




U 340 

869 

3 °.i° 

» 

73 

» 

» . . 




1,523 

1,600 

19. O 




» . . 




679 

635 

21. 4 

)) 

63 

» 

)) . . 




885 

812 

21.10 

)) 

69 


» . . 




226 

150 

30. I 

n 

66 

» 

Norfolk , . 




598 

425 

28. 2 

)> 

90 

» 

» . . 




790 

750 

21. I 

1 » 

88 

» 

» . . 




509 

300 

33-11 

l » 

1 

93 

h 

» . • 




682 

490 

27.IO 

1 

» 

61 

i ) 

i) . . 




1,110 

1,200 

18. 6 




» . . 




622 

640 

19 . 5 


66 

)> 

» . . 




156 

75 

41. 7 




)) . . 




2,262 

1,969 

23. 0 




)> . . 




M 54 

940 

CO 

0 




Northampton . . 



221 

43 i 

10. 3 

: » 

20 

» 

» 




479 

324 

29. 6 

| » 

74 

» 

» 




168 

316 

10. 8 

! » 

27 

)) 

» 




1.5^ 

1,500 

20, 2 




» 

. . 



238 

218 

21.10 




Northumberland . 



468 

494 

18.11 

>* 

20 



7 
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Table showing annual cost oj Labour per acre on 77 farms between 
the years 1892-95. (Continued). 

(From Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1297. Vol. XV, p. 437). 


County 

Total cost 

ol 

Labour 

Acieage 

of 

Farms 

Cost 

of Labour 

per acre 

Remarks 


£ 


s. 4. 


Suffolk 

947 

590 

32. 0 


)) 

403 

230 

35* 0 


» 

892 

550 

3*. 5 

Arable 87 p. c. 

» 

323 

1 : 

260 

24 10 

» 34 » 

.» 

939 ! 

1 590 

31.10 

» 55 » 

* j 

2,062 

D750 

23- 7 




3 b 5 

265 

27- 7 


j> 

606 

473 

25. 7 


Wilts 

784 

760 

20. 7 


') 

768 

827 

18. 7 


Yorks 

1,085 

837 

25. 1 

» 90 » 

» 

549 

55° 

20. 0 

» 5° » 

» 

180 

500 

7- 5 

All grass, or ling. 


Average cost per acre of 77 farms 25s. 5d. 

The Royal Agricultural Society’s Farm Prize Competition of more re- 
cent years afford the following figures. 
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1907. 

Total acreage 

Arable 

Grass 

Wages per acre 




& S. d. 

930 

620 

310 

I. 8. 6 

791 

621 

170 

i- 4- 5 

290 

195 

95 

1. 10. 0 



I908. 


423 

208 

215 

1 2. 6 Curiously low. 



I909. 


492 

7 ° 

| 422 

i 

I 4' 2 



1912. 


397 

252 

145 

1. 10. 2 

419 

379 

40 

1. 2. 3 

504 

1 

221 

283 

1. 4. 6 


In the Competition of 1913 in Gloucester, Somerset and Dorset the wa- 
ges per acre on (mainly) grass farms over 200 acres, omitting down land, 
varied from 12s. to 32s., the latter being a dairy farm. On the two large 
arable farms inspected the wages were 19s. per acre. 

Some estimate of the rate of wages per acre is attempted in the “ Dand 
Report ” (p. 33) by Messrs Adeane and Savill, but the wages of women and 
children, as well as those of casual labour are omitted, so that it is incom- 
plete. 


§ 2. Nature of farms examined. 

It is very obvious from these figures and from those collected during 
the enquiry, that the rate of wages per acre vary enormously even on farms 
of the same class, e. g. corn growing ; owing to many causes such as the na- 
ture of the soil, the cropping, the season, the management, the share of the 
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Geographical Table, — Showing counties examined, the number of each 


County 

No. 

of Mixed 

Farms 

Acreage 

No. 

of Stock 

Farms 

Acreage 

Bucks 

I 

486 

6 

2,426 

Cheshire 

3 

663 

— 


Cornwall 

12 

4,015 

2 

576 

Derby 

3 

714 

I 

271 [ 

Dorset 

2 

1,218 

— ■ 


Durham, Northumberland & Westmoreland . 

10 

4>°47 

8 

3,568 

Gloucester 



2 

88l 

Hereford & Worcester , 

I 

354 

3 

688 

Kent 

3 

1,203 

1 

223 

Lancashire 

*— 

— 

— 

— * 

Leicester & Rutland 

10 

3^25 

! 9 

249 

Lincoln 

6 

3,028 

1 

478 

Norfolk 

r 3 

7>°54 





Northampton 

9 

5,163 

1 

600 

Notts ' 

3 

942 

— 

— 

Oxford & Berks 

19 

12,107 

1 


Shropshire 

10 

4,091 

5 

2,483 

Somerset 

14 

4,288 

7 

2,212 

Surrey 

i 

440 

— 


Sussex 

6 

4,575 

5 

2,281 

Warwick 

4 

L 5 2 6 

9 

2,781 

York 

i 

400 


— * ; 

Total . . . 

131 

59,437 

61 

23, 8o< 
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class of j 

f c irm in each county 

and the a 

icreage, in 

each class 

examined. 


No. 


No. 


No. 



Total 

of Dairy 

Farms 

Acreage 

6f Corn 

Farms 

Acreage 

of Fruit & 

Hop Farms 

Acreage 

Total Farms 

Acreage 

7 

2,400 






_ 

14 

4*952 

* 3 

505 


— 

— 

— 

6 

I.168 

2 

658 

4 

1,360 

- 

— 

20 

6,609 

2 

845 



— 

— 

6 

1,830 

I 

225 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1*453 

I 

256 

I 

265 


20 | 8,136 

Nearly the whole of these farms are 
in Durham, Also one « Potato # 
farm of 190 acres. 

8 

2,572 

2 

1,710 

I 

122 

13 

5,285 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

17 

3,638 

21 

4,680 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

8,821 

34 

10,247 

2 

> 

398 




— 1 2 

Also 4 « Potato » farm 
94S acres. 

398 

comprising 

3 

781 

— 

— 





22 

6,755 

2 


14 

10,483 


_ | 21 

Also 4 « Potato » farm 
1,464 acres. 

13,989 

s comprising 

2 

474 

l6 

7,729 

I 

570 

32 

15,827 

2 

550 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

6,313 

— 

— 

I 

730 

— 

— 

5 

1,672 

1 

281 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

13,938 

I 

300 

I 

481 

— 


17 

7,355 

1 21 

5,255 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42 

n,735 

I 

250 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

690 

% 11 

4,904 

2 

1,174 

| 

— 

_ 

24 

12,932 

4 

1,262 

I j 

.«8 

[ 


iS 

5,864 

— 

— 

1 

600 



2 

1,000 

72 j 

21,546 

44 24,890 j 49 13,151 

i Add Potato Farms 

Total number of Farms examined . . . 

No, 

9 

366 

Acreage 

! 2,602 



Total acreage of the said farms . 

• • • I45-430 
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farmer and His family in the manual labour etc. etc., On this account it 
has been suggested that any enquiry is useless, and that no trustworthy 
figures can be arrived at. But it is submitted that, by taking figures from a 
considerable number of farms, the average wages per acre may be stated with 
considerable confidence. 

It is well known that on small farms the farmer and his family do a large 
proportion of the manual work so that in order to eliminate this factor as 
far as possible, account has been taken mainly of large farms where the far- 
mer' s work must be, as a rule, that of management and superintendence. 
As far as possible, except in the case of dairy, fruit and hop farms, farms 
under 2000 acres in size have been excluded. 

The farms examined have been divided into five broad classes : 

Com growing, 

Stock rearing and feeding, 

Dairying, 

Mixed, 

Fruit and Hops, 

the latter being sub-divided where it is possible to separate the fruit and 
hops from the arable and grass land which has no fruit or hops on it, and the 
fruit from the hops. There is also a small class for farms where potatoes 
are largely grown, which has been kept separate owing to the extra amount 
of labour employed in their cultivation. 

It is very rare, of course, to find a farm devoted solely to a particular 
branch of agriculture, so that they have been classified according to the pre- 
dominant character of each ; and where any such feature is absent they have 
been placed in the <f mixed class”. 

The com growing farms are mainly situated in the great arable coun- 
ties of Lincoln and Norfolk ; the stock rearing and feeding farms in the north 
of England and in Bucks, Leicester, Somerset, Shropshire, and Warwick ; 
the dairying in Somerset, Bucks, Gloucester, and Dorset ; the fruit and hops 
in Kent, Hereford, and Worcester ; but farms in other counties have furnish- 
ed particulars, as may be seen in the succeeding table. 


§ 3. Average earnings per acre. 

The following are the average wages paid per acre in the different clas- 
ses of farms with the number or farms examined in each class. The term 
“ wages” including all earnings and allowances, such as free cottages, po- 
tato grounds, milk, coal, etc. etc. and also including all the manual labour 
on the farm, regular and casual, and that of women and children (1). 

(1) See Appendix A. and Appendix C. 

The average ratio of earnings to wages has apparently not changed since the time of Arthur 
Young, the former being then and now about 17 % higher than the latter. See Statis. Soc. 
Joum. 1903 p. 288. 
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Corn growing 

44 

I. 

7 - 

10 

Stock rearing and feeding 

61 

I. 

0. 

0 

Dairying 

72 

I. 

6. 

8 

Mixed 


I. 

6. 

6 

Fruit and Hops (1) 

do. after deducting land with no fruit 

49 

5 - 

4 - 

2 

or hops 


11. 14. 

6 

Fruit only 

9 

11. 

4 - 

0 

Hops only 

6 

24. 

14. 10 

Potatoes 

9 

2. 

15- 

6 


And the average per acre for 508 farms in the first four classes, that is 
leaving out the exceptionally expensive fruit, hops, and potatoes is £1. 5. 7. 

In the returns of Fruit and Hop Farm the amount of wages paid for 
fruit and hops separately are unfortunate^ nowhere stated in the returns 
sent in ; but on nine farms where fruit is grown largely and no hops, the wa- 
ges for the arable and grass have been deducted from the labour bill, at the 
mixed farm rate, thus arriving at a cost of £11. 4. 0. per acre for manual 
labour on fruit plantations. 

On six hop farms by the same process it is found that the manual la- 
bour per acre comes to £24. 14. 10. 

In order to arrive at the cost of manual labour in corn growing per acre 
thirty Norfolk and Lincolnshire corn growing farms have been taken and 
from them has been deducted the wages paid on the grass land at the rate 
uf 10 per acre (2) from the total wages bill, with the result that the cost of 
labour in corn growing, works out at £1. 14. 0 per acre. 

It may be said therefore, assuming that the average wages of the la- 
bourers are £1 per week, that, roughly, grass land takes one man per 100 
acres, and corn land three and a half. 

In Cornwall it is to be noticed that the rate of wages per acre is much 
lower than the average. On 20 farms, of which twelve are mixed, 4 com 
growing, two dairy, and two stoek farms, the average rate per acre is 18s. 8d. 
as compared with an average of £1. 5. 7. for the whole of the farms examined 
in this enquiry. 

This is ascribed by a prominent local farmer to the light and easily 
worked soil, the large proportion of sheep which require little labour, the 
small amount of draining and ditching required owing to the country being 
full of hills and vales, the “ good workers'* for which Cornwall has a repu- 
tation, (3) and the fattening of cattle by summer grazing instead of winter 


(1) Here tlie average per acre is taken for the whole farm inclusive of land without fruit or 
hops. 

(2) This is the figure stated in more than one place by writers in the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Journal. 

{3) The average weekly earnings of the ordinary labourer in Cornwall for 1913 were 
:£ 1. o. 5. See Table, Appendix B, 
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stall feeding, owing to the favourable climate; but the chief cause is the pro- 
longation of temporary grass layers as noted by Mr. W. C. Little in his 
report on Cornwall given before the Richmond Commission (1882 vol. XV. 
p. 12). 

In connection with this point the northern counties are sometimes 
quoted as owing their low rate of wages per acre to their large proportion 
of rotation grasses which are kept down for 3 or 4 years, but their large area 
in permanent grass also keeps wages down, so that Cornwall may more use- 
fully, be compared with the Counties of Berks and Oxford where the pro- 
portion of arable land to permanent grass is very similar. 


County 

Arable 

Permanent 

Grass 

Rotation 

Grasses 

Percentage 
of arable in 
Rotation 
Grasses 

Wages per acre 

Berks . . 

174.528 

174,277 

27,038 

15 Y2 

£ s. d. 

Oxford . 

199.048 

211,638 

34.524 

17 

1. 3. 1 

Cornwall . 

311,772 

299,923 

148,513 

47 x k 

18. 8 


§ 4. Machinery and the labour bill. 

An interesting point which arises in connection with this enquiry is, 
how far the use of labour saving machinery reduced the labour bill ? Al- 
though the advent of modern machinery, such as the reaper and mower, 
dates from the middle of the nineteenth century, its general use has been 
the growth of the last generation (1). Where one man had a self-binding 
reaper in 1880 twenty have one to-day, and the same maybe said of most of 
the other labour saving machines. One would therefore expect the labour 
bill to be largely reduced in this period in spite of the rise in wages, unless 
more intensive fanning had demanded the application of more annual 
labour to the land. But it is admitted that farming is not so careful and 
thorough as it was thirty five years ago. With the increase of foreign 
competition about 1875 and the rise in wages, began the starvation of En- 
glish Land. Mr. Spencer, one of the Assistant Commissioners in preparing 
the Report on Labour of 1894, says “the land is less well and carefully 
tilled than it used to be Another Commissioner says “ the land is labour 
starved”; and Mr. Little stated that “farmers leave undone all work 


(1) According to the Census of 1851 there were then only 55 owners of agricultural machi- 
nery, in 1861 there were 236 together with 1205 persons employed in working it. In 1871 these 
two classes were amalgamated, and the total number of proprietors and attendants was 2.160* 
/Hasbach op. cit. 256 n.) In 1881, 4,260, 1891, 4,675, 1901 6,545. In. 1911 the number was 
L34&> but these figures do not represent the actual rate at which the use of machinery has in- 
creased since many farmers use their own machines. The Report on the decline in the Agricul- 
tural Population (p. 14) says “ the main cause of the reduction of the labour bill is undoubt- 
edly the use of labour saving machinery ” 
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which can be abandoned (Royal Commission on labour, vol. V, pp. 39 
and 40 Cd. 6894. 


§ 5. Has production increased ? 

It is fair to add, however, that in the opinion of some good judges of 
today more brains are put into the business than formerly, and though there 
is less “ polish „ in farming and holdings do not look so “ smart ”, the essen- 
tial business is as well done. Yet, while science has been of more and more 
assistance to agriculture, the produce of the land is little greater than it 
was thirty years ago. 

In the decennial period 1885-94, the first period in which such statistics 
were taken, the average yield per acre, according to figures supplied by 
the Board of Agriculture, in England and Wales was : 

Bushels. 


Wheat 29.35 

Barley 33.07 

Oats 40.58 

Beans 25.79 

Tons. 

Potatoes 5.94 

Turnips 12.42 

Mangolds 17.48 

Hay - Temporary 28.13 cwt. 

» Permanent 24.34 » 

In the period 1904-13 the average yield was : 

Bushels. 

Wheat 31.54 

Barley 33,07 

Oats 40.84 

Beans . 29 - 5 * 

Tons. 

Potatoes 6.19 

Turnips 13.04 

Mangolds 19.51 

Hay - Temporary 29.30 cwt. 

» Permanent 23.95 » 


It cannot be contended that these figures show any substantial in- 
crease of production. 
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It was stated by Sir James Caird in 1880 (1) that it then involved 2 x / 2 
days of the labourer’s time to raise a bushel of wheat, whereas in 1894 
Mr. Little, the well known Statistician, showed it would only be half that 
estimate, or 1% days, owing to the great increase in the use of machinery, 
and today the estimate should be less owing to its still greater use. In 
the United States it has been calculated that the manual labour saved, 
in the production of the 15 leading crops, by machinery is 54 per cent. The 
labourer's cash wages in (2) 1880 were estimated by Mr. Druce at 14s. 2d. 
and by Mr. Wilson Fox (3) at 13s. 2d., and the mean of these two estimates 
is 13s. 8d. Today, 1914, the average cash wage is 18.6 (4) or an increase of 
about 30 per cent. But the labour saved by machinery is about 50 per cent, 
and the land is not so carefully tilled as it was, and it is often “ labour starv- 
ed " ; we should therefore expect the labour bill to be much less than it 
used to be, but this is by no means the case. There is no other conclusion, 
then, that the labourer does less work for more money than he did a genera- 
tion ago. And this conclusion is strengthened by this enquiry, which 
shows that the average labour bill per acre has altered little. This appa- 
rently throws some doubt on the theory that the higher the wage the better 
the work (5). 


§ 6. Causes which tend to eessen output. 

That a man well paid, and therefore well fed and nourished is, other 
things being equal, able to do more work than one who is not, is incon- 
testable. But other points enter into the question. Emigration has 
recently deprived us of a large number of the best of our labourers. In 
1911 33,000 adult male agriculturists left our shores, the bulk of them agri- 
cultural labourers (6), and those who emigrate are the most energetic and 
enterprising, who undergo a further sifting when they reach the new coun- 


(1) Farmers Journal, Nov. 1009, p. S85. In 1820, Caird said, it took 4 days of the labourers’ 
lime to raise a bushel of wheat 

{2) Royal Agricult. Soc Journ. 1885 

(3) Statistical Soc.s Journal, 1903. 

{+) According to the Rural league Enquiry of 1912-13 the average cash wages were about 
1 7 shillings; by Jan. 1st 1914 wages had risen about i6d. {See Report Cd. 7635) and Appendix 2. 

(5) In the report of the Royal Commission on Agricult. 1894-7 the quality of labour was 
much discussed, and the evidence was contradictory, though so great an authority as Sir I. B. 
Eawes said emphatically that the quality of labour was not so good as formerly, because the la- 
bourers, being better off and therefore more independent, took no interest in their work. But 
on this question we must remember the “ laudator temporis acti **. — On the whole the bulk of 
the evidence favoured the view that the labourer did less work in a day than formerly and that 
owing to a variety of causes labour has been more costly and less efficient, so that the average 
labour bill of an arable farm is at least 25 % higher at the present time than it was some twenty 
yeais ago. 

(6) “ How the labourer I 4 ves ”, by Seebohm Rowntree, p 20, 
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tries ; the failures returning to England. The prevalent Trades Union 
doctrine of the limitation of output has no doubt spread to the agricultural 
labourer. And, now that education has awakened their faculties, many 
who are not well paid do not see why they should work their best for such 
poor wages as they receive. 

Many farmers say, and perhaps with truth, that allotments, though 
beneficial in keeping the labourer on the land, often cause him to reserve 
much of his strength for the cultivation of his own land. 

These causes have tended to lessen the increased output of labour 
which we should naturally expect from better wages, though this enquiry 
shows that, other things being equal, the well-paid man is more economical 
than the ill-paid. 

On the 29 farms investigated in 1871-81 (see above), of which only one 
was a grazing farm, the average wages per acre were 27*7d. On the 308 
farms in the period 1913-14, of which no less than 61 were grazing farms, 
the average was 25yd. On the arable and mixed farms the average per 
acre in 1913-14 is higher than in the period 1871-81, but lower on the dairy 
farms. Again the 77 farms examined in 1895 by the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture showed a rate of £1.5.5 per acre. 

In spite, therefore, of the vastly increased use of labour saving 
machinery and in spite of the ever increasing assistance of science and of 
a generation of compulsory education, the labour bill per acre is much 
the same as it used to be a generation ago, and the produce of that 
labour shows little improvement. 


§ 7. Ratio of cost of labour to profits. 


The transfer of a large proportion of the profit of the landlord and 
the farmer to the labourer, which has been so marked a tendency in recent 
years, however beneficial to the labourer, has apparently not improved farm- 
ing nor increased the food supply of the nation to any appreciable extent. 
Mr. W. C. Tittle, writing in 1894 said : “ It is no exaggeration to say that in 
the quarter of a century which has elasped since 1867, ” which he regards as 
a distinct epoch in the social and economic history of our rural population 
" a quiet economic revolution, accomplished with little aid from legislation, 
has transferred to the labourers from one third to one fourth of that pro- 
fit which the landowners and farmers then received from the cultivation 
of the land.” (Report of Royal Commission on Labour, 1894, Cd. 6894, p.2). 

In the Parliamentary Report of 1897 (1) many instances are given of 
the increased ratio of the cost of labour to gross profits of which the follow- 
ing is a typical instance : 


(i) XV, App. iii. Table viii. 
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County 

Acreage 
of faim 

Period 

Average cost 
of labour 
per acre 

Ratio of cost 
of labour to gross 
profit per cent 

Suffolk . . 

• 590 

1839-43 

26.2. 

49-°3 



H 

OO 

1 

2S.4. 

54- °7 



1871-5 

35-2. 

5948 



1890-4 

33-0. 

133-50 


The above figures are worthy of careful consideration by our social 
reformers. 

Then there is the question of the relative amount of labour employed 
on large and on small farms. It is generally said that on the former, eco- 
nomy of management and superior organisation diminishes the labour bill, 
and the Report of the Census of Production 1912 (p. 24) shows that on farms 
of from 50 to 300 acres (of which the average size is 125 acres), the number 
of persons employed per 100 acres is 3.7 , whereas on farms over 300 acres 
(average size 361 acres), the number employed per 100 acres is 2.9. It is 
a pity that in these figures the first class was taken from farms between 50 
and 300 acres as some farms of between 50 and 100 acres are often little 
more than what is technically known as “ small holdings ” on which the 
labour employed is well known to be relatively very large. It would have 
been better to have divided this class into two or three, so that the small 
“ farms ” could be separated from the small " holdings/' 

In this Enquiry thirty six “mixed” farms or over 500 acres each, 
some containing over 1000 acres, have been taken and it appears that on 
them the rate of wages per acre is £1. 4. 3. (1) while on seventeen “ mixed ” 
farms of between 200 and 250 acres each the rate is £1. 4. 4. 

No doubt, on the smaller class the manual labour of the occupier and 
his family is to be considered more than on the larger, and as this is not 
included in the above rates per acre, it would somewhat swell the labour 
bill on the smaller farms. 

Rut the manual labour of a farmer on a holding between 200 and 
250 acres in size, such as we have taken for purposes of comparison, would 
not be a large item, so that the similarity between the two rates is very stak- 
ing. Are we to conclude that more intensive superintendance on the 
smaller farms counter-balances the advantages of working on a big scale 
on the large farms ? 

If this is the case, then economically speaking, the large farm must 
justify its existence by proving that it produces more per acre than the small 


fi) On 24 “ corn-growing ” farms of over 500 acres the rate per acre is £ 1. 5. 6. Unfor- 
tunately the returns of com-growing farms of between 200 and 250 acres are loo few for pur- 
poses of comparison. 
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or the moderate sized. But as far as we know there are few statistics 
compiled on this point (1). 

(To be continued). 


(1) The report on the Census of Production (1912, Cd 6277 pp. 23 and 25), gives some 
slight information on this point. “ The average number of cattle kept in proportion to area 
appears to be largest on farm of from 5 to 300 acres, while the density of the sheep stock rises as 
the size of the holding increases and is more than twice as great on the large farms as on those of 
the smallest size. The very small holding is greatly superior in regard to pigs and poultry. In 
dairying, while the small holdings, apparently, keep more cows in proportion to acreage than the 
larger, the production of milk per cow is less, yet the milk produced per xoo acres is far greater 
on small holdings. 

The Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1 886, gives some figures which seem to confirm 
the above. 


No. of Animals kept per 100 acres. 

Class of Holding 


acres 

Cattle 

Pigs 

Sheep 

1-5 

29.9 

49.8 

29.9 

5-20 

. . 31.4 

22.1 

31.6 

20-50 

27.X 

12.5 

44-3 

50-100 

23.I 

9 i 

50.9 

100-300 .... 

x 8-5 

6-7 

62.9 

300-500 

H.7 

5 1 

84.8 

500-10,000 

11. 2 

4 2 

X03.2 

over 1,000 

82 

2.9 

107.8 



FRENCH MOROCCO PROTECTORATE. 


THE AGRARIAN POLICY 

OF THE SHERIFFIAN GOVERNMENT DURING THE WAR. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE : 

Report (made to the chamber of deputies) by Mr. Long, deputy, on behalf of the 
Commission of Foreign Affairs Protectorates and Colonies instructed to examine the 
bill authorising the Sheriffian Government to increase to 242 million francs the amount 
of the loan of 170,250,000 francs authorised by the law of the 16th March 19x4 for 
the execution of public works and repayment of the Maghzen liabilities. 


The importance of the agricultural question in Morocco is fully realised 
on analysing the statistics of customs duties : the produce of the soil 
alone forms more than 95 hundredths of the total exportation, in the 
average year. 

There can be no question of attempting the full agricultural develop- 
ment of the country within any short period, as it would be the work of 
a lengthy future, but it is a duty straightway to pave the way for, stimul- 
ate and accelerate the growth of this source of public wealth. 

An initial programme for which two million francs was appropriated 
comprised plans and works of irrigation, the reclamation of some marsh 
lands and the creation of gardens and test fields. 

The organisation of the departments of agriculture in the course of 
the year 1914-1915 has enabled this programme to be overhauled and 
extended to certain services of immediate necessity and work of special 
urgency. 

It is of interest, before briefly examining this new programme, to cast 
a glance on the work of these services at their inception. 


§ 1. The agricultural work of the public services. 

t 

They have already to a great extent carried out the first duty of a~ 
gricultural survey and study of the features of each region, analysis of 
soils, commercial and industrial reports on principal products, and attentive 
observation of native cultivations, spontaneous flora, and breeds of domestic 
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animals. These investigations allowed of giving circumstantial replies 
to enquiries from private sources, and furthermore, by deter m i ni ng the 
economic potentialities of the territories to be served, they make a highly 
valuable contribution to the study and plotting out of roads and rail- 
ways . In addition, the installation of 39 weather stations has for three years 
past ensured a supply of daily reports on the different climatic factors. 

The public administration, from the outset, took to itself the duty of 
popularising the best methods for the protection of cultures and live-stock 
against diseases and insect pests. The method adopted was the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets in the Arabic language, and above all practical demons- 
trations calculated to overcome the prejudices of the natives. Thus the 
technical departments have had many opportunities of making clear the 
effectiveness of sulphating seeds against smut and bunt in grain, pruning 
and cupric treatment against fumago, which causes widespread ravages in 
fruit plantations, and sulphur against the oidium to which market garden 
cultures are predisposed by the hot and moist climate of , the coast, etc. t 
Veterinary surgeons attend on the spot with a view to combating epide- 
mics of tag-sore, foot-and-mouth disease, pyroplasmosis and anthrax as 
soon as outbreaks of the same have been reported. 

In like manner the inspectors of the livestock breeding department 
give instruction in some veterinary practices to the native assistants who act 
as their intermediaries towards the tribes and who in their turn diffuse 
many useful notions. 

Generally speaking, the Moroccan tiller of the soil gives attention to 
the advice furnished him ; he lacks neither observation nor a desire for bet- 
terment, and everything suggests that by proceeding patiently and gradual- 
ly, so as not to come into conflict with his ingrained habits and traditions, 
it will be fairly easy to bring him round to agricultural views much more 
in keeping with his interest and calculated to benefit the entire country. In 
various localities the olive-tree pruning work taken under its charge by 
the public administration has already allowed of training up gangs of Arab 
workmen, whose work will be an example to others. 

The extension of production however depends above all on two other 
factors : the extension of the area under cultivation and the increase of . 
yield per unit of surface. 

The bringing under cultivation of lands left to run wild during periods 
of anarchy and the clearing of waste lands extends as the protectorate 
is more and more organised. Agriculture thrives in its guaranteed secu- 
rity, when the rural populations are left to work unmolested. 

With regard to the increase in the yield of cultivations, this ques- 
tion in Morocco requires consideration from two different points of view, 
according as the native or the European element is in question. 

With respect to the native element, it is beyond dispute that an increase 
in the yield can be obtained by the immediate adoption of simple but 
strong and substantial tools, and of methods, manipulations, and modes of 
work the effectiveness of which has been put to the test amid the similar 
environments of Algeria and Tunisia, and for which there was no need to 
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resort to lengthy experimental investigations. The use of the light ploughs 
employed in the plains of Setif and Bel-Abbes, the utilisation of the har- 
row, of seed cleaners, winnowing machines, scythes and rakes for harvest- 
ing the natural hay, etc., the adoption, in short, of articles of equipment of 
robust and strong make, easily repaired on the spot — this is the endowment 
with which it is an immediate concern to provide native agriculture un- 
til such time as educational advances render further progress possible. 

In this direction the departments of agriculture may render useful 
service within the limits set by the annual appropriations in the budget 
of Morocco, with the assistance likewise which must be given them by the 
native provident societies now being created. Theoretically, indeed, it 
would be possible to conceive a wider and more attractive programme, 
but in a Mussulman environment progress is only real and permanent if 
it is the result of patient and gradual efforts calculated to give rise to con- 
viction and confidence. 

The question is different as regards European colonisation, which, 
generally speaking, is already won over to modem ideas In this case the 
mere diffusion of accepted current ideas cannot suffice, and the public au- 
thorities are called upon to pave the way for the future by undertaking 
for their account and ensuring by their own resources those experimental 
investigations which will lead to the introduction of intensive cultivation, 
and which private initiative lacks both the time and the financial and tech- 
nical means to undertake itself. 

Trial Fields. — These considerations induced the Direction of Agri- 
culture to create three “ trial gardens ” at Rabat for the temperate coast 
zone, and at Meknes and Marrakesh for the eastern and southern regions, 
the climate of which is clearly continental and demands particular investi- 
gations. In addition to these establishments, the object of which is to 
concern themselves more specially with kitchen garden and fruit cultiva- 
tion, it was indispensable to provide large farms where crops and livestock 
breeding should be judiciously combined in the same way as on private 
farms, in order to determine the guiding lines to be advocated in the matter 
of cereals, industrial plants, livestock and irrigation. While colonists 
will hence obtain information of the utmost utility for the organisation of 
their farms, the natives will be instructed in the methods to adopt. A 
first large farm of this kind is to be created in the region of Sebu. 

Remount Stations . — In a horse-riding country, first penetrated by 
military forces, horse-breeding naturally claimed attention first and fo- 
remost. At the outset the French officers organised the stud service. They 
were able to bring to bear on this matter the useful knowledge which they 
possess. Experience in Algeria and Tunisia long since made clear the ne- 
cessity of improving the Barbary horse by an infusion of Arab blood, and 
in Morocco no hesitation is possible as to the desirability of resorting to 
Syrian and Arab-Barbary stallions. At the present time the stud service 
possesses 300 breeding stallions, and the confidence of the rural population 
grows day by day, so that the number of mares served at the serving sta- 
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tions of the State was about 10,000 in 19x5, as against 6,000 in 1914 and 
2,700 only in 1913. 

Miscellaneous Services . — The organisation of a veterinary depart- 
ment. which is imperative at Casablanca for the inspection and treatment 
of animals intended for export, will entail the construction of a building 
with stables, grounds, etc., and installation for the preparation of vaccines, 
cereals, etc., and on the other hand the establishment of a laboratory where 
tests of all products utilisable from the agricultural point of view will be 
carried out. 

Irrigation . — As regards irrigation work, which is of particular interest, 
M. Imbeaux, chief engineer at Nancy, was appointed to investigate, as re- 
quested by the Spanish Government and in concert with the delegates of 
the latter, the best mode of utilisation of the' 1 waters of the Moulouya and the 
rules for their distribution between the two zones. It would be difficult 
for us here to analyse the very interesting report he has presented and set 
out the scheme accompanying it. One need only record the fact that fun- 
damental data are now available on the question, the solution of which, 
though it may still have long to wait in view of the sacrifices it would in- 
volve, is of the utmost importance for the future of Eastern Morocco. 

Until such time as the above solution is brought about, it is proposed 
to establish on a tributary stream, the Zegzel, the flow of which even in 
summer remains pretty considerable, a barrage with supply channel which 
will suffice for the irrigation of a zone 5,000 to 6,000 hectares of the plain 
of Trif as. The construction of this work is estimated not to cost above one 
hundred thousand francs. The administration also proposes to erect, at 
suitably chosen points in those parts of Morocco most adapted to inten- 
sive cultivation (Doukkala, Chaouia, valley of Sebu, Beni M' Tir, Sais), 
works of the same kind, likely to ensure, without excessive loss, the deve- 
lopment of comparatively extensive tracts of land. There is moreover 
contemplated the creation of agricultural unions which would take upon 
themselves the costs of construction and upkeep, receiving only subsidies 
from the Protectorate, the financial drain upon which would thus be less 
heavy. 

Finally, it is proposed to create cattle ponds in parts where livestock 
breeding would become very prosperous the moment there were the pos- 
sibility of watering the cattle. 

Reclamation , — The work of reclamation of the marshes of Oued-fez, 
which was a malarial bed dangerous to public health in the immediate 
vicinity of the city, has been taken in hand. 

The administration also proposes to carry out certain partial reclama- 
tions required for the sanitation of some of the most fertile parts, those 
very ones namely where the first experiments in irrigation are to be under- 
taken. 

Settlement Centres . — Finally the creation is in progress of some set- 
tlement centres in the richest regions of the country (R'arb, Beni-Hassen, 
Chaouia, Doukkaka) where a fairly large number of farmers are already 
coming to settle. . 
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The equipment of each such centre, comprising a rough water-supply 
installation, some rudimentary town works and the construction of a com- 
mon house, will cost 100,000 franes, thus representing an outlay of one 
million francs if the operations be at first confined to building ten centres. 

The Protectorate does not propose to use this credit in order to enter 
upon the path of artificial creation of facilities by allotments of State lauds. 
The following is what is intended ; 

As and when the country is pacified and administratively organised, 
and as and when its system of roads is developed, the need arises for facil- 
litating the construction, at the best served points of the interior, (gener- 
ally in the vicinity of stations, or at the junction of main roads), of villages, 
where, little by little, traders and small manufacturers, Europeans and 
natives (grocers, restaurant keepers, smiths, etc.) will be brought together. 
These are, on the other hand, points to which the movement of small farm- 
ing settlers may be directed, especially with a view to a market garden cul- 
tivation which would be insufficient for town populations. It is intellig- 
ible that the Protectorate should endeavour to facilitate the creation of 
these centres, which often grow to be important markets, forming a point 
of contact between the native and the European element and contributing 
to the economic development of the country. 


§ 2. Forest policy. 

The Protectorate has rejected most resolutely the s} T stem of working 
by concessions to private persons, being of opinion that the utilisation of 
the forests of Morocco must be attended to by the State. 

Hence it is the more indispensable that the corresponding department 
should be in a position to fulfil its duties. 

Eet us see briefly how it has endeavoured to do so hitherto : 

The department of waters and forests, created in 1913, could not be 
organised until 1914, when the first technical agents placed at the disposal 
of the Moroccan Government arrived. 

Although this staff was very limited (two superior agents and about 
twenty head keepers and keepers), the results of the first year of forest 
management (1914-1915) are highly encouraging. 

The receipts, indeed, for this first year, amounted to the sum of 240,496 
pesetas hassanis, while the expenses were only 268,180 pesetas hassanis. 
These receipts, which result from the sale of tannin, charcoal, timber, etc. 
are only provided by a very small part of the forests of Mamora, Sehul 
and Camp-Boulhaut, the only ones which have been regularly worked since 
1914. 

The cork forest of Mamora covers 130.000 hectares. Its area is twice 
that of the cork forests of Tunisia, and is equal to one half the area of the 
forest domains of the same species in Algeria. In 1913 it seemed bound 
to undergo inevitable ruin ; the riparian natives stripped the trees as they 
stood, in order to supply tannin to the tanners of Rabat- and Sale, and thus 
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•every year killed a considerable number of splendid cork trees. Those trees 
which escaped their vandalism were ruthlessly exploited by the charcoal 
burners. 

The forest department was able to put an end to this devastation by 
taking the place of these dangerous workers, and employing them under 
Government supervision to make, from decaying trees stripped of their 
bark or mutilated, the tannin and charcoal required for the needs of Rabat 
and Sale. The administration thus uses for the protection and regeneration 
of the forest the very persons who destroyed it before. 

The method used has apparently been fully successful, and the Mamora, 
as well as the forests of Sehul and Camp-Boulhaut, may be regarded as safe 
from any fresh devastation. 

Once it had the situation in hand, the forest department actively 
pushed forward the working and utilisation of these forests of cork trees 
throughout the western part of Mamora, independently of the work of re- 
generation of the ruined woods, important operations for exploiting the 
cork have been carried out : 120,000 trees were thus dealt with in 19x4 and 
1915 in Mamora and 23,000 in the forest of Camp-Boulhaut. 

Furthermore, 10 1 kilometres of cleared glades forming carriageable 
roads, 30 metres in width, intended both to protect the Mamora forest 
against fire and to provide access for working it, were cut throught the 
forest from north to south and from east to west. 

Finally there was appointed without loss of time a working and super- 
vising staff in the centre of the cantons to be developed : barracks, intended 
to accommodate six families of persons engaged in this work, were put up 
near Kenitra ; three groups of forest houses were put out to contract in 
1915; four further groups will be put out in 1916. Each house contains three 
rooms for the family of the forest keeper, a room for guests and visiting 
superiors, lodgings for native assistants, a yard surrounded by high walls, 
containing the stables, the sheds, the tool workshop, the oven, etc. All 
these arrangements are necessary owing to the conditions of living and the 
isolation of the keepers, and in addition water supply from springs or by 
boring wells is provided. 

Various other works of improvements have also been carried out : 
forest repopulation and sowing, delimitation, etc. 

The administration is of opinion that the development of the superb 
domain formed by Mamora and the other cork forests in the region of 
\Rabat, which will yield the State several million francs yearly revenue, may 
be carried out in five or six years. 

The political situation of the Atlas has not yet allowed of contemplating 
the exploitation of the fine cedar forests lying south of Fez and Meknes. 
Probably nevertheless regular exploitation will be set up as soon as the 
resources in the way of technical stall allow. 
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Serbia is essentially an agricultural country. It indeed appears from 
the census of 1900 that out of the 2,492,882 inhabitants, 2,099,719 lived by 
agriculture. 

Statistical data are not yet available for the new territories, but it 
may straightway be stated that the percentage of the agricultural popula- 
tion will at least remain the same, if indeed it does not increase. 

Having regard to the predominating importance of agriculture in Ser- 
bia, it is expedient to study all the factors which have influenced its develop- 
ment, favourably or unfavourably. 

This study will bring out some interesting facts, and will enable us at 
the same time to forecast the further development of Serbian agriculture. 

Among the causes which have acted and still act to-day on agriculture 
in Serbia, one of the principal ones is the distribution of property in land. 
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THE distribution or banded property 


The^ latter really influences the selection and distribution of the various 
cultivations, the greater or less importance attached to stock breeding, 
and the more or less intense system of cultivation adopted. The study of 
the distribution of property and the influence exerted by it on the deve- 
lopment of agriculture would however not be complete if the factors 
which gave rise to this distribution were left out of account. These fac- 
tors are historical, natural, economic and social. The historical factors are 
the most important, having influenced the distribution of property until 
the second half of the last century, that is to say, the time when the other 
factors began to come into operation. 


§ r. Land property in the vii-xv century 

The land system in the old Serbian State w r as, just as elsewhere for 
that matter in the same period, the feudal system ; consequently the land 
belonged to a limited number of persons and was almost entirely tilled by 
the serfs of the soil. Small and medium properties were, then, quite the 
exception. Large land-holders were the State, the feudal lords, the Church 
and the convents. To the King there appertained the greater part of the 
forests, and also the major portion of the lands. Feudal lords possessed, in 
respect of the lands granted them by the King, the right of “ bashitina” 
and “ pronia”. The former, which was the first to make its appearance, 
presents all the characteristic features of the right of ownership ; the holder, 
indeed, has the absolute and unlimited use, being even able to alienate, but 
with the consent of all the male members of full age in the “ zadruga ” 
(family community). The consent of the King to alienation was only re- 
quired in exceptional cases, as for instance when the alienation was in favour 
of a church or a convent, as the “ bashitina ” of churches and convents 
was free from return services or servitudes of a military character. The 
“bashitina” is furthermore hereditary, and only when the holder dies 
without leaving descendants to the third degree does the “ bashitina ” re- 
vert in law to the King. The feudal lord can only be expropriated for 
grave offences, as for instance high treason. In turn, however, he is bound 
to render military service and pay the taxes. In addition to personal ser- 
vices, the feudal lord is bound to place a given number of soldiers at the 
disposal of the King, to provide for their armament and maintenance, and 
lead them to battle. The taxes so-called “soche”, were fairly light: one 
bushel (about 0.40 hectolitre) of wheat for each family of farmers. 

The feudal lord was further bound to make gifts to the King on various 
occasions, as for instance when the son or daughter of the King married, 
when the King built a castle, a convent, and the like. 

The “pronia”, created later than the “bashitina”, but arising like 
the latter from rewards and gifts granted by the King for special services of 
a military or administrative nature, presented the features not of ownership 
but rather of usufruct ; therefore it is a personal right which ceases on the 
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death of the holder. In practice, however, as the direct descendent almost 
in every case takes over the functions exercised by his ascendant, this usu- 
fruct is transmitted and assumes an almost hereditary character. It is 
as well however to bear in mind that this only takes place by virtue of 
fresh royal concession. 

The “ bashitina ” of churches and convents likewise originated in gifts 
granted by the Sovereign on various occasions ; as for instance when the 
King abdicated and entered a convent, or when any of his sons or descen- 
dants, not heirs to the throne, became monks. It is however distinguished 
from the “ bashitina ” of feudal lords by the following rather important 
feature : that its serfs were exempt from military service. This privilege 
led to the direct consequence that the lands of the feudal lords were often 
deserted by the tillers of the soil who fled on to ecclesiastical lands ; so 
much so that King Dushian was compelled to promulgate a law con- 
taining severe penalties for such desertion. 

There are no documents explaining the existence, very limited though 
it is, of small and medium properties ; but it is probable that they result 
from gifts granted by the feudal lords to the serfs who thus came to be land- 
owners free from all obligations and servitudes towards their lord, and only 
bound to do military service and pay taxes. 

All the lands dealt with hitherto were divided into small plots and cul- 
tivated by the serfs ; the latter, as in the rest of Europe, were tied to the soil 
and could not leave it save in exceptional cases and with the authority of 
the King. They nevertheless possessed the right during their lifetime of 
always cultivating the same land, and at their death of transmitting this 
right to their descendants. The serf was bound to furnish to the feudal 
lord Vio of the crops and to pay the taxes ; the remainder belonged to him. 
According to the law' of King Dushian, the serf is also bound to till for two 
days in each week the land managed direct by T the feudal lord ; to work one 
day in every year in the vineyard and one day in the meadow r of the feudal 
lord (i;. Indeed, in addition to the lands given to the serfs to till, the feudal 
holder was in the habit of retaining part of his own land in direct manage- 
ment ; probably however the extent of tins land was very limited. 


§ 2 . I, AND PROPERTY DURING TURKISH DOMINATION. 

The Turkish domination, which lasted about four centuries, made great 
■alterations in the rela tions described in the previous paragraph. The Turkish 
conception of land property has its original basis in the Koran ; according 
to the sacred text, the whole of the land is the property of the Sultan, his 
subjects only having the right of use. Only by way of exception can Turks 
have property in land, in Arabia. On the basis of this principle all the owners 


(i) In addition lo these serfs, called “ meropsi”, there existed another class of men who 
were not free, called “ otrofsi”, The latter were almost slaves and the services and labours 
required from them were much heaviei . 
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of land in the old Serbian State were dispossessed ; the land was declared 
the property of the Sovereign, who, after keeping a part for his own use, 
gave the remainder in usufruct to his officials, employees and military 
chiefs. Only in those cases where the original Serbian holders submitted 
to acceptance of the Mahomedan religion was it permitted to them to re- 
tain the use of the lands which lately belonged to them. 

According to the same standard of judgement, the land which had be- 
longed until then to the churches and convents was assigned to the mosques. 
Small properties, completely abolished, were incorporated in those of their 
neighbours. The Turks therefore having taken the place of the Serbs, the 
property of the latter became usufruct at best, and they themselves, from 
owners, became in most cases cultivators. Therefore their condition was 
an exceedingly painful one, so much so that .the cultivator frequently 
ended by abandoning the land, taking refuge abroad or hiding in the forests 
and on the mountains. 

Time, however, brought other changes. The wars sustained by Tur- 
key had been and were numerous, and its want of money was extreme. The 
necessity for procuring ampler resources had become evident, and the pro- 
duce of the land being at that time the major source of revenue, the atten- 
tion of the rulers was, logically, devoted first of all to the land. 

The first step taken was to see that a larger area of land should be brought 
under cultivation, and laws were promulgated regulating the relations 
between the rnlers ad the inhabitants cultivating the fields. Then the ser- 
vices to be rendered and supplies to be given by the cultivators were defin- 
ed in principle, and it was provided that except in special cases they could 
not be expelled from the lands which they tilled. 

* The obligatory services and deliveries set out in the memorial of the 
bishop Matthew Nenadovitch consisted principally in the following : handing 
over one-tenth of the crop ; one gross (0.40 centimes) for each member of 
the family ; one thousand two hundred and eighty grams of honey for each 
hive; six para (0.12 centimes) for each head of cattle; obligatory 
furthermore was the payment of the State taxes, that is: again 
one-tenth of the crop ; twenty-eight giose for exemption from mi- 
litary service ; twenty gross poll tax ; three gross per head of cattle ; 
three grose per " dunum” of vine; three gross per hive; one hundred grose 
for each mill. 

With the weakening of Turkish governmental author ty there gradually 
took place a notable change in the legal character of property in land, 
and it ended in the recognition as proprietor of him who until then had only 
been deemed to have the usufruct of the land. 

After the war against the Turks in 1804 - 1830, two laws (of 1839-1844} 
allocated property in the land to tb e farmers who were cultivating it. The same 
took place in 1878 when Serbia occupied 5 new districts, dispossessing the 
Turks. This time however the expropriated possessors were indemnified. 
In the territory occupied after the Balkan wars of 19x2-1913, Serbia did 
not introduce any alteration in tbe system of land property. Indeed, in 
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order to prevent any artificial and dangerous speculation, the Government 
prohibited the transfer of landed property. 


$ 3. Legislation in the matter of property in land. 

Among the most important laws on land property, we must mention 
that on Homesteads and that in reference to the passing of property by 
decease. The former, issued in 1836, prohibited the creditor from expro- 
priating the house of the town debtor, or the house, orchard, vegetable or 
fruit garden, and the oxen of the farmer debtor. 

Many and various wrere the amendments ma'de ^1865, 1873, 1899) in the 
law in question. By these amendments there were specified : the area of 
land which could not be expropriated, the quantity of cattle, of agricultu- 
ral implements and equipment likewise precluded from expropriation, and 
it was laid down that this minimum indispensable to existence could not 
even be alienated by the owner. 

All this was for the purpose of preventing the formation of a class of 
landless peasants, and guarding, on the other hand, against the excessive 
splitting up of landed property. 

It must be acknowledged that th.e former object has been completely 
achieved ; the census cf 1905 has shown that in Serbia there are not more than 
1,275 farmers without property. The second object, however, was only 
secured in part, because there is no provision capable of preventing the 
land being subdivided among the various heirs on the death of the owner. 

The law indeed lays down the equality of rights of inheritance for all 
male descendants ; thus the entire assets of the estate are distributed in 
equal parts. This principle has of course led to an excessive division of 
land. 


§ 4. Land property and the natural, social and economic conditions. 

The natural conditions of climate and soil are admirably adapted for 
cattle-breeding, fruit-growing, vine-growing and industrial cultivations 
(tobacco, flax, hemp and poppy); they are less favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of cereals. 

It is essential to mention here that in Serbia hired agricultural labour 
does not exist save in exceptional cases, and for some special work requir- 
ing to be carried out in the briefest possible time, such as, for instance, hay- 
making, harvesting, and the maize crop. Probably the absence of this hired 
labour contributes to preventing the formation of big landed estates. 

With regard to small property we may here recall another cause of 
its excessive splitting-up : with the break-up of the family community 
which occurred in the second half of the last century, the land property was 
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divided among all the members, who, as already stated, were fairly numer- 
ous. They abstained (either through attachment to the soil, or owing to 
the absence of industries presenting remunerative employment) from alie- 
nating it, and preferred to devote themselves to the cultivation of their 
several plots. 

In the territories occupied after the Balkan wars, there is a special factor 
influencing landed property. We refer to the want of safety as regards pro- 
perty and even human life. 

The landowner is frequently unable to live in the country, and must even 
quit the village and take up his residence in the nearest city. Therefore, 
being unable to cultivate and * manage his land properly, he endeavours 
to let it and even sell it. If he finds no better buyer he sells it to his 
peasants. 


§ 5. Present state of eand property. 

The present state of land property is only the result of the sum of the 
action of the various factors and causes referred to above. 

The land property of the State covers 2,775,053 hectares (excluding 
the new territories), i. e. 57 % of the entire territory, and consists mainly 
of forest lands (642,502 hectares), waste lands and public lands. Further- 
more, the State is the owner of model farms of an area of 2,100 hectares. 

The land property of the communes likewise consists of wood and pas- 
turage. 

The land property of districts is relatively small ; each of them main- 
tains a model farm ; there are up to now 5 8 of them with an area of about 
700 hectares. 

The land property of churches and convents amounts to about 70,000 
hectares, of which 51,573 hectares are forest. 

It is as well to bear in mind also that in the territories annexed after 
the Balkan war the feudal land system has not yet been entirely abolished. 

According to the census of 1905, the number of properties is 436,987, 
of which 332,668 are agricultural. 

The following table shows the distribution of land property accord- 
ing to the census of 1897 : 

84.720 properties below 3 hectares (31.01 

137,7x0 ” from 3 to 10 ha. (50.42 %) 

39,766 ” to to 20 ha. (14*52 %) 

ri, 061 ” above 20 ha. 4.05 %) 

It will be observed that from 1897 this day the number of small land- 
owners has increased and that of medium holdings has fallen off. We 
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may again recall the fact that the general system cf cultivation is that 
of direct management, both hired labour and the renting of lands being 
very rare, the latter occurring almost exclusively in the neighbourhood of 
cities for the cultivation of vegetables. 

In the territory annexed after the Balkan war, as was stated above, 
the feudal land system is still in force, but with some modifications ; fur- 
thermore large estates still in the hands of the Turks predominate. There 
are only three large estates belonging to foreigners, and these were only 
purchased a few years ago. 

We may briefy refer now to the most usual labour contract between 
the Aga (owner) and the cultivatior (Chipchiya). 

This kind of contract is for the most part unwritten and its nature is 
fixed by the usage prevalent for many years : the Aga grants to the Chip- 
chiya the farms (usually about 6-10 hectares;, residence and stable, a few 
head of cattle, and seed. 

The Chipchiya is also entitled to graze his own cattle on the property 
cultivated direct by the Aga (Beglic;, and to grind his own grain on the mill 
of the Aga. 

The Chipchiya, in turn, is bound to give 1 /4 or k- of the gross crop to 
the Aga, in addition to an equivalent of the seeds supplied. He is also bound 
to convey the Aga’s share to the latter's granary (or other .storage places 
provi ded they are not farther than the granary ) . He is also bound finally to 
put in two days of work per week on the Beglic lands. 

Side by side with this class of contract there are three other kinds 
of contracts differing from the one last mentioned owing to their brief du- 
ration (3-5 years), and because the cultivators are usually small landowners 
for whom cultivation of the Aga’s fields represents a supplemental source 
of income. 

Farming against half-pi oduce rent: The Aga grants the cultivator the 
land, seeds, and draught cattle. The crop is divided into two equal parts, 
after deducting 1 j 10 for Government tax and seeds. 

Produce-sharing settlements : The peasant begins to cultivate the land 
after it has been ploughed and sown. The Aga allows him residence and 
maintenance for himself and family during the period of cultivation, and 
a small piece of land for vegetable growing. 

Out of the gross crop, after deducting V10 for taxes, three-fourths 
.belong to the Aga and one fourth to the cultivator. 

Chessim : This is a true hiring contract, in which the rent is paid not 
in money but in kind. 

On the Beglic also, which as pointed out is the land cultivated direct 
by the Aga, the Chipchiya must work a certain number of days. 

We must also recall that latterly, owing to the action of the Comitadjis, 
personal security has been greatly lessened and the Aga has adopted the 
habit of living in the cities, and letting his property to tenants who in turn 
entrusted it to the Chipchiya. 

The small properties, which exist particularly in hilly regions, result 
from the purchase by the Chipchiya of the land belonging to the Aga, 
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This is explained on the one hand by the fact that the Aga often desi- 
res to get rid of a part of his land owing to the want of safety in those parts ; 
on the other hand it is explained by the circumstance that from each Chip- 
chiya family, one member emigrates abroad in search of work. After 3 or 
4 years he returns with sufficient savings to buy a small rural property 
which is usually the same as he formerly worked on. 

Small farms are always worked direct by the owner himself and his fa- 
mily. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CHINA. 


Tl-IIi FOREST SYSTEM IN CHINA. — Journal du Mimsterc de Viniculture d da Commerce 
Vo!. I, N° 6; Journal Oiiiciel, N c 1130. 


A special law containing 32 articles and supplemented by regulations 
was recently promulgated in China. It deals with forest administration, 
the protection of woodlands and afforestation. 

The law first of all lays down the system of management of the State 
forests. The latter are administered either direct by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce, or indirectly by local authorities. In the 
former category are : (1) the forests connected with the sources of rivers 
and streams ; (2) those extending over the territory of more than two 
provinces ; (3) those which may form the subject of international nego- 
tiations. 

There may be classified as “forests of public utility” the forests be- 
longing to the State, to public institutions or private persons, recognised 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, or the local administrative authority, as 
answering one of the following purposes : (a) the prevention of floods ; 
(b) the protection of the sources of rivers and streams; (c) matters of public 
hygiene ; (d) the regulation of the course of streams, with consequent in- 
terest to navigation ; (e) fishing interest ; (f) protection against injury by 
wind. The owners of woodlands or forests coming under any of these ca- 
tegories may be expropriated against payment of adequate indemnity, 
and the forests thus expropriated will be administred by the local author- 
ity, which will regulate the right of pruning and wood-cutting and will 
take the necessary measures of precautions to prevent fires. 

Private persons or public bodies desirous of obtaining uncultivated 
mountain lands of the State domain for replanting with forest trees, may 
have these lands granted them free provided they are of Chinese nation- 
ality. The area of lands granted may not in each case exceed 100 square 
li (1 li = 6.1440 sq. metres). After planting the land granted to them, 
the grantees may apply for an extension or the area at their disposal for 
afforestation. 

To ensure the execution of the re-afforestation work, the grantees of 
uncultivated mountain land belonging to the State must pay in a caution 
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money of from twenty to a hundred yuan (i) per ten square li, the exact 
amount being fixed by the Ministry of Agriculture or the higher local 
authorities. The caution money paid in may be returned to the 
grantees if, within 5 years from the date of grant, the competent local 
authorities are satisfied of the good result of re-afforestation. The interest 
ranges from 3 to 5 %, and is paid on redemption of the caution money. 
On the other hand, if, at the end of the one year, no plantation of forest 
.trees has been begun, the grant will be withdrawn, and the grantee will 
forfeit his caution money, save in case of extension of time by the autho- 
rities owing to weather or land phenomena, or any other circumstance 
forming a case of force majeure. 

The lands granted in this way may be entirely exempted fiom taxa- 
tion for a period from 5 to 40 years from the date when the concession is 
granted. The duration of this period will be fixed hy the Ministry of 
Agriculture or the local authority. In addition, encouragement will be 
given to grantees obtaining the best results in re-afforestation. 

In the public interest the local authorities may prohibit or restrict the 
working of forests belonging to public establishments or private persons. 
Unlawful felling, or neglect of upkeep of forests and wood-lands by these 
two classes of owners may justify measures of coercion by the authorities, 
who may also compel the owners of uncultivated mining lands to re- 
afforest them. 

The law finally contains a series of penal provisions for forest offences. 


UNITED STATES. 


VALUE OF FARM LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES. — The Economic World, New York, 
Apri 15, 1916 


Estimates based upon reports from crop reporters of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture place the 
average value of farm lands in the United States at $ 45,55 per acre, as com- 
pared with 8 40,85 a year ago, $ 40,31 two years ago, $ 38,10 three years ago, 
and $ 36,23 four years ago. The Census reported the value of farm lands 
in 1910 as $ 32,40 and in 1900 as $ 15,57 P er acre. In recent years the value 
of farm lands has been increasing at the rate of about 5 per cent a year, or 
approximately $ 2 per acre per year. The exceptional increase of the past 
year may be explained partly by the reaction in the Southern Cotton States 
following a temporary depression last year, and partly by the stimulus given 
by the war to prices, particularly of grain. 

Increases have been general throughout the United States, the only 


(1) The yuan is a piece of fine silver weighing 26.86 grams, the value of which is from 2 to 
3 francs according to the rate of exchange. 
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noteworthy exceptions being orchard lands and some irrigated lands in the 
Northwest, which apparently had been over-valued before. 

The percentage increases in value of farm lands in the past year by 
sections of the United States are : North Atlantic States, io per cent ; 
Eastern part of North Central States, 9 per cent ; Western part of North 
Central States, 12 per cent ; South Atlantic States, 19 per cent ; South 
Central States, 11 per cent ; Ear Western States, 11 per cent ; entire United 
States, 11,5 per cent. 

The percentage increases in farm land values in four years, that is 
since 1912, are : North Atlantic States, 17 per cent ; Eastern part of North 
Central States, 20 per cent ; Western part of North Central States, 28 per 
cent ; South Atlantic States, 23 per cent ; South Central States, 25 per cent ; 
Far Western States, 34 per cent ; entire United States, 25,7 per cent. 


LABOUR REGULATION IN THE CANNED FRUIT INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA — 
California Fruit News, vol 53, N° 1443, March 4, 1916. 


The Industrial Welfare Commission has just regulated the question 
of labour in the important industry of canned fruits in California, taking 
into account the conclusions arrived at in the report of the Wages Commis- 
sion, on which masters and workmen were represented. These provisions 
came into force on the 14th April last. They relate in particular to the 
working hours, wages, piece work or by the day, and the sanitary condi- 
tions under which the work is to be carried out. The following are the prin- 
cipal points. 

Any person, firm or company employing women or minors on piece 
work in connection with the canned fruit and vegetable indust ry, shall pay 
them at least the following remuneration for cleaning, per 100 lbs., apricots 
$0,225 >* pears $0.375 ; cling peaches $0,225 ; ordinary peaches $0,125. 
Per 40 lbs.; $0.09,0.15, 0.19. 0.05 respectively; tomatoes $0.03 per 12 
quarters. For canning, the price per dozen cans ranges from $0,015 to 
$0,036 for fruit, and $0.01 and 0.024 f° r tomatoes. For women and mi- 
nors paid by the hour the minimum remuneration is as follows. : skilled 
$0.16, and unskilled $0.13. Skill is acquired under the regulations by 
3 weeks’ work in a fruit-canning establishment. 

The maximum working hours for an adult woman, that is over 18 
years old, are 10 hours per day or 60 hours per week ; in case of its being 
necessary to work overtime, the weekly working hours may not exceed 72. 
Overtime will be paid time and a quarter. The working hours for minors 
may not exceed 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week. 

To ensure the strict observance of those regulations, employers must 
keep registers recording the time put in by their workmen, and hold them 
at the disposal of the Industrial Welfare Commission. 

Finally, the regulations lay down the minimum of sanitary couveni- 
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-etices and facilities which must be provided for women employed in fruit- 
canning work. 


PRANCE. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE DESTROYED FARMS AND VII^AGES. — Comptes- 
Kendus dcs Seances de I’Academie d’ Agriculture, (Proceedings of the Academy of Agri- 
culture), Sitting of the 28th June 1916. 

The Academy of Agriculture has granted its patronage to the a Ge- 
neral Association of Municipal Health and Technical Officers » ot whose 
initiative was due the exhibition of the “ Restored City ” organised on 
the terrace of the Tuileries and in the tennis hall. 

The task set before itself by the above Association in organising the 
above exhibition was straightway found so attractive and timely that 
it secured the co-operation of the great architectural and fine arts societies 
as the society of civil engineers, the Social Museum, and the great hy- 
gienic societies. * 

The object aimed at is before all else the creation of public opinion 
by bringing home to all the benefits to be obtained from a preliminary 
study of rational plans for the arrangement of towns and villages, owing 
to which the work of construction will be better and more rapid and on a 
surer basis, and will provide the people concerned with more health, more 
comfort and greater facility of travel, while showing every consideration 
for natural beauties, places of historic interest and styles characteristic of 
any region. 

To secure this, the organisers intend to resort to all means of propa- 
ganda, such as lectures, meetings of specialists and regional congresses. 

What they contemplate chiefly is an exhibition of ideas, which 
however shall also comprise the best types of temporary constructions 
needed during the period of preparation and completion, together with 
systems of rapid building construction by which the final installation may 
be expedited, specimens of economic building material, designs for deco- 
ration, ventilation, lighting and sanitation devices. 

Regional congresses will be held to which the representatives of the 
invaded parts will be invited, for each region, the Nord, Champagne and 
the regions of the Meuse. They will be held separately because they 
represent somewhat different ideas and characteristic styles which it is 
desirable to maintain in order to preserve the old traditions of each of our 
provinces. 

Notwithstanding the title of the exhibition, it is the villages which are 
chiefly to be reconstructed. As against five or six towns seriously damaged, 
the villages completely destroyed number hundreds. It is upon this that 
all efforts must be brought to bear. The organisers of the exhibition in- 
deed have concerned themselves with the village in particular. With the aid 
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of various subsidies they have organised a very important exhibition. The 
minister of agriculture, M. Meline, and the minister of public instruction and 
fine arts have made large grants thanks to which substantial premiums were 
offered to the architects competing with plans of villages on the lines of the 
programme supplied to them, which contemplates the reconstruction of a 
village in the region of the North, in that of the East and in Champagne. 
They have based their studies on the measures taken by them in a number 
of villages to be rebuilt taken as typical, and industrial an medium culti- 
vation village in the North, an extensive cultivation village in the' 
Aisne, and a village of the Meuse. 

Nor is this all ; a competition has been organised for component parts 
of villages, farms, farm buildings etc. Money premiums will also be 
awarded to the most meritorious competitors. 

The only object aimed at by the organisers of the exhibition is the 
public interest and progress. 


ITALY. 


i. TOWARDS THE ESTABLISH MENU' OF LABOUR EXCHANGES. Bdlcllino dell'Ufiicio 
del laeoro . Rome, Nos 1-2, Jan, -Feb., 1916. 


The Italian section of the International Association for the pre- 
vention of unemployment, having regard to the desirability, under present 
circumstances, of co-ordinating the action taken in relation to the problem 
of unemployment and especially of promoting for that purpose in the most 
important of the communes still without such agencies, the establishment 
of labour exchanges or unemployment bureaux, has prepared in advance 
two drafts of standard bye-laws and rules for such exchanges and rules for 
the practical organisation of this service. In view of the importance of 
the matter we think it expedient to reprodxice the principal clauses of 
these regulations : 

a) Draft standard bye-laws for a labour exchange : 

Art. 1. — There is established in... a public (municipal, district, divi- 
sional, or provincial) labour exchange, 

(If the exchange is created on tbe initiative of local public bodies to- 
gether with class (employers’ and workmen’s) unions, or on the initiative 
of these latter unions only, that is to say where a mixed exchange is in 
question, the bodies originating the exchange, and their mode of participa- 
tion and financial contribution should be stated). 

Art. 2. — The exchange provides its services free of charge. 

(It is recommended that, for reasons which are well known, no charge 
should be made when public bodies are the founders ; the amount of the 
charge should be stated for the services of the exchange when founded by 
other bodies which cannot cover the working expenses in any other way). 
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It receives offers of and applications for employment in relation to per- 
sonal labour or work in whatsoever form, both of workmen, and also cle- 
rical workers and the like, of both sexes, with a view to intermediating be- 
tween hirers and employers of labour and workers, supplying the former with 
the labour and the latter with the employment of which they may* stand 
in need. 

In the accomplishment of this task, the exchange must be guided by 
the most complete impartiality and independence, conforming to the con- 
ditions of the tariffs agreed between the two classes, master and workmen, 
as filed with the exchange or to the conditions of the market. 

Art. 3. — The exchange shall collect and furnish to the two parties all 
information with regard to the conditions of work and the ability and capa- 
city of the applicants, without however assuming any responsibility. 

Art. 4. — As soon as the exchange is advised of any strike or lock-out, 
it must suspend its operations in relation to the firms and men in question. 

Art. 5. - — The exchange will act in concert with the other existing or 
subsequently established exchanges, mutually" interchanging offers and 
applications for work when occasion arises. 

The exchange shall also keep in touch with other like exchanges in other 
cities and abroad for the purpose of collecting useful information in refer- 
ence to supply, demand and conditions of labour 

Art. 6. — The labour exchange shall be administered and directed by 
a committee consisting of... members, chosen in equal numbers from the 
masters' and workmen's organisations. 

b) Draft Internal Regulations for Labour Exchange. 

Art. 1. — Applications for employment must be made by the workmen 
personally at the labour exchange. 

Offers of -work may also be made by post or telephone. To those 
employers of labour w r ho request it there may be distributed free of charge 
special forms having on the obverse the address of the exchange and on 
the reverse the particulars to be supplied by the employer in need of 
workmen. 

Art. 2. — Applications for employment must be : 

a) Entered by the exchange in chronological order, there being set 
down in a corresponding register the date of presentation (month and day); 
and the name, surname and trade of the workman. 

The order of entry in the register, other conditions equal, gives the 
right of precedence in employment. 

b) Transcribed on special individual forms of different colours, accord- 
ing as males or females are in question. The form shall be given the num- 
ber assigned to the application for work in the register. 

In the upper part of such form the following data shall be entered : 
I) date ; 2) name and surname ; 3) place of birth ; 4) address ; 5) age ; 6) 
whether can read and write ; 7) trade (indicate speciality) ; 8) name and ad- 
dress of the last firm with whom employed and duration of the employment ; 
9) how long out of work ; 10) testimonial of service. 
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In the lower part of such form a note shall be made of the firms to 
which the workman has been sent and the date of sending. 

Art. 3. — Offers of employment must be : 

a) Entered by the exchange in chronological order, there being set 
out in a corresponding register the date (month and day), the applicant firm, 
the industry and location of the firm, the trade and number of workmen re- 
quired ; the minimum wage offered, the hours of labour, and the locality 
in which they will be taken on. 

The order of entry in the register, other conditions being equal, gives 
the right to precedence in employment. 

b) Transcribed on special individual forms. Each of these forms, dif- 
fering in colour from the others referred to in art. 2 b) shall, in the upper 
part, contain : t) the registered number referred to under a) ; 2) the date 
(month and day of application) ; 3) the applying firm ; 4) the address of the 
firm , 5) the number of workmen required and their trade ; 6) the minimum 
wage offered ; 7) the hours of work ; 8) special observations. 

In the lower part a suitable place shall be reserved for noting the work- 
men sent to the firm. 


2. THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION OF ITALY* — Census of the population of Italy 
at the 10th June 1911. Vol. V. Present population over ten years of age, classified 
according to sex, age and profession or studies. Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce. General Direction of Statistics and Labour. Census Office, Rome, 1915. 


From the last volume (No. V) of the census returns of the population 
of the Kingdom of Italy, recently published, it appears that of a population 
over 10 years of age of 26,580,048, at the 10th June 1911, 9,085,597 were 
engaged in agriculture, hunting and fishing and 1,261,919 in agrarian indus- 
tries : 45 % therefore of the population is connected with agriculture. 
To be more specific, on the above date there were the following persons of 
both sexes above the age of 10 : 


Fanners who manage or till their own or family land ... * 1,715,260 

leaseholders, etc 29,466 

Tenant farmers 694,118 

Share farmers 1,581,492 

Peasants under contract 384,593 

Day labourers 4,2x5,648 

Market gardeners, growers of citrus, tobacco, fruits and the 

vine 66,428 

Gardeners 24,529 

Foresters 11,928 

Gatherers of mushrooms, truffles etc., herbpickers .... 746 

Wood cutters, charcoal burners 22,576 
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Shepherds, ploughmen, ox-herds 237,005 

Breeders of cattle, horses, sheep, pigs etc 1,266 

Breeders of poultry 722 

Bee keepers 396 

Silkworm-egg breeders 1,554 

Game keepers and hunters *>358 

Stewards and agents 27,071 

* Rural guards and private forest keepers 9,920 

Fishermen, ditchers 59,154 

Fishpond keepers 367 

Scanning other trades we find that the following also relate to bran- 
ches of agriculture : 

Barrels and casks 20,137 

Cork 2,913 

Warehousing of grain- 300 

Seasoning of forage 245 

Seasoning fruits and grain 5449 

Oil pressers 1,678 

Wine makers 6,663 

Work in connection with milk 26,469 

Storage and keeping of poultry and eggs 374 

Honey and wa:< 2,417 

Chemical fertilisers 2,383 

Sale of cattle 10,956 

Sale of grain, seeds, etc 17,287 

Sale of wine and oil 21,944 

Sale of eggs, poultry, milk, butter, etc 159,3 82 


LUGGER! ALFREDO, gerente responsabiie 




* Publication^ ot the Bmeau oi Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Diseases 
£, IfZ Service dk Protection contre les maladies des plantes et les 
insectes nuisibles dans EES Divers Pays (The Present Organization of the 
Services tor the Control of Plant Diseases and Insect Pests in the Different 


Countries). (1914, 350 pages, 4to) Frs. 4.00 

2. Production et consommation des Engrais Chihi^ues dans le monde 
(Production and Consumption of Chemical Manures in the World). (Second 
Edition, 1914, 162 pages, 5 diagrams, 2 maps, i6mo) . . . . » 3, <50 


(d) Publications of the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence, 


I. V ACTIVITY DE L*lNSTITUT INTERNATIONAL D’ AGRICULTURE DANS LE DO- 
MAINS DE LA COOPERATION, DE L’ASSURANCE ET DU CREDIT AGRICOLES 

(The Work of the International Institute of Agriculture in the Field of 
Agricultural Co-operation, Insurance and Credit). (In French, German 
and Italian). (1912, 34 pages, i 6 mo) 0.50 

а. Monographs on Agricultural Co-operation in Various Countries. 

Vol. I. (1911. 4<5i pages, i6mo>. (In English and French) ......... > 3.50 

Do. Vol. II. (1915, 213 pages i 6 mo). (In English and French) ... » 3.50 

3. An Outline or the European Co-operative Credit Systems (Second 

Edition, 1913, 72 pages, i6mo) » 0.50 

4. ^’Organisation de la statistique de la cooperation agricolb dans 

£>uelques pays (The Organization of the Statistics of Agricultural Co- 
operation in ceitain Countries). (1911, 163 pages, Svo) 1.50 

5 . t, ’ASSUR ANCE-ORfeLE DANS QUELQUES PAYS ET SES PROPLEMES {InSUrdUCC 

against Hail in some Countries and its Problems). (1911, ito pages, Svo) . . » 1,50 

б. Agricultural Credit and Co-operation in Italy: Short Guide to 

Rural Co-operation in Italy (in English, 35 pages and in Italian, 

3-1 pages, i6mo) .... ■ 0.25 


(e) Other publications. 

X. ly’lNSTITUT INTERNATIONAL D* AGRICULTURE, SON ORGANISATION, SON ACTIVITY, 
sfs r£sultats (The International Institute of Agriculture, iis Organiz- 
ation, Activity, and Results). (1914, 31 pages, in English, French and 


Italian ; illustrated) Frs. t — 

2. Touis-Dop : IyE Present et l’ Avenir de l’Institut International 

d’Agriculturk (Conference) (Present and Future ot the International 

Institute of Agriculture) (Address), (1912, 60 pages, i6mo) * 1 — 

3. Santiago aldunate: El Instituto Internacional de agrtcultura y 

SU IMPORTANCE PARA LA AMERICA I^ATINA, EN ESPECIAL PARA CHILE (Con- 
forencia) (The International Institute of Agriculture and its Importance for 
I^atin America, especially for Chile). (1913, 30 pages, i6mo) (Address). ... * 1 — 

II. Publications not for Sale. 


1. Conference Internationale de 1905 pour la creation d’un Instxtut International 

’d’Agriculture (International Conference of 1905 for the Foundation of an Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture), (1905, 254 pages, 4to). 

2. Actes des Assemblies G£n£rales des axn£es 1908, 1909, 1911, 1913 (Proceedings ot 

the General Assemblies of 1908, 1 gog, 191 1 and 1913). (Four volumes, Svo., one i6moh 

3. PROCfeS-VERBAUX DU COMITY PERMANENT DES ANNIES IQOS, 1909, I 9 XO, 19H, 1912 , 191 $ 

{Proc^s-verbaux of the Permanent Committee, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911. 19x2, and 19x3). 
(Five volumes, 8vo„ and one idmo). 

4. rapports et .Etudes du Bureau de la Statistique G6n£rale (Reports ami Studies 

of the Bureau of General Statistics). {1911, 260 pages, Svo), 

5. The Science and Practice of Farming during 1910 in Great Britain. (646 pages, i6mo). 

6. Ktude sur lbs recensements de la population agricole, les salaires de la MAEST- 

D’OSUVRE RURALE ET LES COURANTS D’£MIGRATION DANS LBS DIFFERENT® HXATS < Study 

on the Census Returns of the Agricultural Population, the Wages oi Rural labour, and 
the Currents of Emigration in the Several Countries). (191% 150 pages, Svo). 

NOTH 

(1) All subscriptions and remittances for the Institute’s publications should be made 
either directly to the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, or to the principal 
booksellers. 

For Great Britain and Ireland, subscriptions to the Bulletins 1, 2, 3 and remittances for 
the Year Books are also received at the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 Whitehall 
Place, London. S. W, * 

(2) The prices quoted include packing and carriage. All our publications are despatched 
on receipt of postal order or international reply coupons. 

(3) Despatch is made with every care and punctuality, but unregistered volumes travel 
at consignee’s risk. 

(4) To avoid miscarriage, for which the Institute does not hold itself responsible, an addi- 
tional amount of 23 centimes for registration should be sent with each order. 

(3) In case of change of address, the subscriber is requested to notify the Publishing % 
Bureau of the institute, forwarding address label. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

THE WORK OF THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 
. AND INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY. 


SOURCES: 

Annuai, Reports op the Jewish Agriculturm and Industrial Aid Society from 1900 
to 1915, inclusive. Press of Clarence S. Nathan, Franklin Street, New York. 

Robinson {Eeonard G.) : The Agricultural Activities of the Jews in America. Ameri' 
can Jewish Committee, New York, 1912. 


In our issue for July 1915 we reviewed the work of this society, as 
set forth in its annual report for 1914. We now propose to give a brief 
account of its origins, purposes and achievements up to the date of the 
publication of its latest report on December 31st, 1915. 


§ 1, Origin of the movement. 

Prior to 1882 Jewish immigration to the United States was a negli- 
gible quantity, but from that date forward Jewish immigrants, mainly 
from Russia, Roumania, and Galicia, began to arrive in large and ever 
increasing numbers. The situation created by this large influx called forth 
the best efforts of their co-religionists, and the responsibility of receiving 
these immigrants, caring for them and helping them to adjust themselves 
to their new surroundings was cheerfully met by their American brethren. 
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As many of these immigrants came from agricultural districts the 
idea of diverting them from the overcrowded city slums to the country seemed 
to present itself as the best solution of what was then considered a most 
serious problem. Colonies sprang up in various parts of the country, but 
owing to inadequate preparation they all failed with the exception of three 
which still survive in South Jersey, and the “ back to the land ” movement 
for the Jew seemed threatened with extinction. 

In 1891, however, a new force appeared on the scene. Baron Mau- 
rice de Hirsch established a special fund, the income of which was to be de- 
voted to the amelioration of the conditions of the Jewish immigrants, and 
as a result the agricultural movement gained a fresh lease of life. 

While the encouragement of agriculture was one of the purposes of the 
Hirsch fund, it embraced many other fields of activity, and in order to 
bring the agricultural work to a higher state of efficiency it was soon deemed 
advisable to entrust this important task to a distinct organization. 
The result was that with the assistance of the Baron de Hirsch Fund 
and of the Jewish Colonization Association, the Jewish Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Aid Society was incorporated in 1900, and all agricultural matters 
were immediately turned over to it. Its objects as set forth in its articles 
of incorporation, were: 

(1) The encouragement and direction of agriculture among Jews, 
residents in the United States, principally immigrants from Russia, Rouma- 
nia and Galicia ; the removal of such persons dwelling in the crowded sec- 
tions of cities to agricultural and industrial districts, and provision for their 
temporary support. 

(2) The grant of loans to mechanics, artisans, and tradesmen to en- 
able them to secure larger earnings and accumulate savings for the acqui- 
sition of homes in suburban, agricultural, and industrial districts. 

(3) The removal of industries now pursued in tenements or shops in 
crowded sections of the cities, by aiding manufacturers and contractors 
to transfer their shops and business to agricultural and industrial districts 
where their employees may continue to labour and acquire individual 
homes. 

(4) The encouragement of co-operative creameries and factories and 
of storage houses for canning and preserving fruits and vegetables and 
making wine. 

(5) Co-operation with individuals, building associations, savings 
institutions, and other corporations in carrying out the foregoing objects. 

It will thus be seen that the programme of the society at its inception 
was a mixed one, but gradually the work along non-agricultural lines has 
been curtailed, and taken over by other organizations, and it is essential- 
ly on agricultural lines that development has taken place, development 
which now places this society in the front rank of national philanthropic 
organizations in America. 
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§ 2. Growth of the Jewish agricultural movement. 


It was in New York, New Jersey, and the New England States that the 
Jewish farmers mostly settled, and these localities are still the centres of 
the movement, scores of the “ abandoned farms ” of the Eastern States 
having been reclaimed by the efforts of these settlers. Colonies of Jewish 
farmers are however to be found scattered throughout the country, a whole 
body of pioneer workers, for instance, having settled on government home- 
steads in North Dakota. 

To state with any degree of accuracy the number of Jewish farmers 
in the United States is not possible. The report of the society for 1912 
gives the number of Jewish farming families with whom the society had 
come in touch as 3,718, representing 18,590 persons, occupying 437,265 
acres valued with their equipment at $26,360,664. According to the opin- 
ion of the United States Immigration Commission this would represent 
about 75 per cent of the Jewish agricultural population, while the secretary 
of the J . A. and I. A. S. estimated it at only about 50 per cent of the total. Be- 
sides these, hundreds of J ewish labourers are now acquiring experience on 
farms in many parts of the country, preparatory to settling down on their 
own account. Jewish young men are entering the agricultural colleges in 
ever increasing numbers. A Jewish agricultural paper, published in Yid- 
dish by the society, has been in existence since 1908 and is supported by 
some 4000 subscribers. The number of loans made to the farmers by the 
society has increased steadily year by year, and everything points to the 
fact that the movement is passing out of the experimental stage, and that 
the Jewish farmer in America is not only a fact, but is gradually becom- 
ing a factor. 


§ 3. The activities of the society. 

Loans to Farmers. — Although the Society has developed a variety of 
activities, the basic as welt as the most important branch of its work is the 
extension of financial assistance in the form of loans to farmers and to those 
desirous of becoming farmers. These loans bear a low rate of interest, 
generally 4 per cent, and are repayable in moderate annual instalments. 
Funds being limited, the aim is to grant loans only in cases where they cannot 
otherwise be obtained. Therefore, as a rule, first mortgage loans are not 
granted, for they can be had from other sources. The security given the 
society is generally a second mortgage, frequently supplemented by a 
ehattle mortgage or other collateral. 

With loans decidedly marginal and security which is, to say the least, 
sub-standard, it might be expected that losses would be heavy. As a matter 
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of fact they have been only trifling. In the sixteen years of its existence the 
society has lent $1,883,183, and the total loss during the same period has 
amounted to $53,023 or only 2.82 per cent. 

If we take the latest figures available we find that, in 1915, 396 loans 
were granted for the following purposes : 


Purpose 

Number 

Per cent. 

.... , 

i 

The purchase of farm 

30 

8 

The purchase of equipment 

130 

33 

The construction or repair of buildings 

54 

14 

The paying off of mortgages or other debts .... 

16 S 

42 

Working capital 

14 

3 

Total . . . 

396 

100 


The following tables show the status of farm loans made by the Society 
since its organisation up to the end of 1915. 




Status of Farm Loans made by the Society since its Organization. 
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THE WORK OF THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY 7 


The report for 1915 calls attention to the fact that the easing up of 
the money market after the abnormal conditions which the outbreak of 
war produced in 1914, enabled many of the farmers with whom the society 
is in touch to raise larger mortgages on their farms with which to refund 
all their obligations, including the repayment of loans from the society, 
many of which were liquidated before maturity. It is pointed out, however, 
that these conditions are not without grave possibilities. The first mort- 
gages raised are largely demand or short term mortgages. Should a finan- 
cial stringency recur, many will be called in, and many a solvent farmer 
whose security is gilt-edged, and who meets his obligations promptly, will 
be forced to the wall. It is this fast and loose financial game to which the 
farm industry is subjected in America which makes the reorganization of 
rural credits in the United States so imperative. 

Advice to prospective- farmers. — The purpose of the J. A. & I. A. S. 
is to assist Jewish farmers and those desirous of becoming farmers not 
only with loans but also with advice and information. The society car- 
ries on no “ back to the land u propaganda. On the contrary, it finds that 
its greatest task is to prevent those who are unfit from embarking on a ven- 
ture for which they are ill-prepared and in which their chances of success 
are extremely remote. Therefore when an applicant who is not a farmer 
applies to the society, personally or by correspondence, for a loan in order 
to take a farm a great deal of trouble is taken by personal interviews and en- 
quiries to ascertain his fitness for the new life he wishes to start. 

Is the would-be fanner physically, mentally, and temperamentally 
qualified for farm life ? Has he had any farming experience ? Compara- 
tively few of the applicants have that valuable asset. He must acquire his 
experience somehow. If he gets it after he buys his farm, he is sure to 
find it rather costly. Would it not be the part of wisdom for him to get 
this experience before ? The society offers to secure for him a position as 
farm labourer. If the applicant himself is not fit material for farm labour, 
but has other requisite conditions for taking up agriculture, he is advised 
to let one of his grown up sons work on a farm for at least a season or two. 

The Farm Labour Bureau . — It was largely in order to secure employ- 
ment on farms for such applicants that the Farm Uabour Bureau was 
started in 1908. This branch of the society’s work has grown from year 
to year, and in 1915 no fewer than 1,201 Jewish labourers, most of whom 
had no previous experience, were placed on farms in twenty States, and 
during its eight years of work such positions have been secured for 5,532 
applicants, a large number of whom have subsequently established them- 
selves on their own farms. 

A number of letters from the farmers with whom these labourers have 
been placed are published in the annual reports of the society, showing 
that in a large majority of cases the arrangement has been to the mutual 
satisfaction of employer and employed. 

Initial Capital . — The experience of the society is that $1,000 is the 
minimum capital which makes it advisable for a man to venture on the pur- 
chase of a farm, and even then he must have the assistance of the J. A. & 
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I. A. S. Of the 1,159 applicants who adressed the society in 1915, 664 
possessed a capital of $1,000 or over, 319 had between $500 and $1,000, 164 
had less than $500, and 12 had no capital at all. In 19x5, 396 applications 
were granted of 467 persons engaged in the most varied occupations 
seventy-two in number, as shown by the following table : 
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Occupation 


Actors 

Agents 

Agricultural experts 

Authors 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths . . . 
Bookbinders . . . 
Bookkeepers . . . 
Brush Makers . . 

Butchers 

Cabinet Makers . . 
Cap Makers. . . . 
Carpenters , . . . 

Cashiers 

Cattle Dealers. . . 
Chauffeurs .... 
Cigar Makers . . . 
Civil Engineers . , 

Clerks 

Contractors. . . . 
Decorators .... 
Dressmakers . . . 

Drivers 

Druggists 

Dyers 

Electricians. . . . 

Farmers 

Farm Labourers . 

Foremen 

Furriers 

Glaziers 

Harness Makers . . 

Hatters 

jewellers 

Laundrymen . . . 
Leather Workers . 
Locksmiths. . . . 


.No 


Occupation 


1 

2 
I 
I 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

6 
i? 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

6 


Longshoremen . . 
Machinists .... 

Managers 

Manufacturer®. . . 

Masons 

Mechanics .... 
Mechanical Dentists 
Merchants .... 
Metal Workers . . 

Milliners 

Newsdealers . . . 

j Painters 

Pennant Makers. ., 

Peddlers 

Plumbers 

Porters 

Potters 

Pressers 

Printers 


2 

2 

3 
7 

1 

4 

2 
101 

1 

1 

X 

2 
I 

1 

2 
4 

X 

I 


Rabbis 

Real Estate Dealers 

Salesmen 

Shochets 

Shoemakers. . . . 
Storekeepers . . . 
Students ^ 
Syrup Makers. . . 

Tailors 

Teachers 

Tinsmiths .... 
Upholsterers , . . 

Waiters 

Watchmen .... 
Weavers ..... 
Wood Carvers. . . 


1 

4 

1 



2 

I 

! 


7 

3 

t 

1 

14 

1 


30 



1 1 


! TI 

j 3 

! 2 

i a 


X 



3 

X 

3 

3 

1 

1 


Total 


467 
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Farm Finding . — When an applicant fulfills all the requirements 
of the society, help is afforded him in securing a suitable farm. The so- 
ciety early discovered that to allow a man to buy his farm first and to advise 
and help him afterwards was f< putting the cart before the horse." Accord- 
ingly, from the outset agricultural experts were placed at the service of pro- 
spective farmers to advise as to the value of farms and their suitability to 
needs of would-be purchasers. This task is increasingly difficult, as good 
farms, well situated near markets, at moderate prices are growing more and. 
more scarce. In 1907 the society made the experiment of purchasing de- 
sirable farms for the purpose of reselling them to applicants at cost price and 
on easy terms, and this branch of its work has gradually developed. In 1915 
loans amounting to $ 12,538 were granted as the price of farms owned by the 
society to be paid for by instalments, instead of the purchasing price 
being advanced in cash. One of the beneficent effects of this farm finding 
activity has been its action as a check on unscrupulous real estate dealers 
and agencies for the sale of farms. 


§ 4. Co-operative and educational work. 

Education. — Besides its work as an agency for assisting Jewish 
farmers or would-be fanners with loans and advice, the J. A. & I. A. S, 
has steadily applied itself to educational work and to developing the co- 
operative spirit among those whom it assists. 

We have already referred to the “ Jewish Farmer”, the first of the edu- 
cational activities of the society and the only agricultural paper in Yid- 
dish in the world, which made its appearance in 1908. In the same year 
a system of itinerant instruction was inaugurated. The most important 
Jewish farming communities are visited periodically and lectures on timely 
topics are delivered by the staff of the “ Jewish Farmer” and others. Per- 
sonal visits are also made to farmers who thus conduct under competent ' 
supervision individual laboratory or field work on their own farms. 

In 1908 the society instituted a system of free scholarships, by aid of 
which the children of Jewish farmers are enabled to attend the special 
courses offered by the agricultural colleges of their respective States. 

There are two Jewish agricultural schools in the United States, the 
Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School at Woodbine, New Jersey, founded in 
1894, which has the distinction of being the first school in the United States 
imparting secondary education in agriculture, and the National Farm 
School, founded by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf in 1896 at Philadelphia. This 
latter aims more especially at affording agricultural training to young men 
who are not prepared to enter State agricultural colleges. The Society 
works in close collaboration with these two institutions which supply each 
year a leaven of highly trained Jewish agricultural experts to promote the 
progress of Jewish farming. 

Federation of Jewish Farmers. — This Federation was founded in 1909 by 
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thirteen local associations ; at the end of 1915 it numbered 56 affiliated asso- 
ciations. Its purpose is to promote the economic improvement of the 
Jewish farmer and his social, educational, and religious betterment. It 
has established a purchasing bureau which does the usual business transact- 
ed by such organizations, buying farm requisites in bulk, the quality 
of which it guarantees, and which it resells to farmers at lower prices than 
those which obtain elsewhere. This purchasing bureau passed through 
a severe crisis in 1915, when it determined to revert to the true principles 
of co-operative buying from which it had deviated, i. e. to -charge the pur- 
chaser the retail price, returning any surplus in the form of dividends, and 
to sell for cash only. The immediate result of this policy was to reduce 
the business done from $48,000 in 1914 to $18,000 in 1915, or by 63 
per cent., but the report points out that the usefulness of the bureau 
has not been reduced in the same proportion, as its activities have placed 
the business done by the farmers with other concerns on a more com- 
petitive basis. 

Credit Unions. — A field in which the J. A. & I. A. S. rightfy and 
proudly claims to have acted the part of pioneer is that of co-operative 
personal credit. The report of the society for 1909 contained the 
following passage : 

" One of the difficulties confronting the American farmer is the want 
of agricultural credit. By this is meant short time credit, similar in degree 
to the credit of commerce, as distinguished from long time credit or mort- 
gage loans. While the latter form of credit has had an extensive develop- 
ment in this country, agricultural credit as such is virtually* non-existent, 
and the American farmer has been forced to depend for his annual working 
capital upon the generosity of neighbours, the forebearance of the local 
storekeeper, or the cupidity of the usurer... Our society, unfortunately, 
is, for obvious reasons, in no position to grant loans of this nature... It 
is therefore planned to initiate a system of co-operative local credit asso- 
ciations, somewhat on the lines of the Raiffeisen system, which has done 
so much good work among the farmers in Germany 

In 1910 an effort was made in this direction. Great difficulties were 
encountered, especially the absence of empowering legislation by 
which such associations could be incorporated, and it was finally decided 
to proceed by organizing the credit unions as voluntary associations. In 
the early part of 1911 three credit unions — the first co-operative agricul- 
tural credit banks on American soil — were organised simultaneously. 
In 1912 there were five such credit unions, nine in 1913, and in 1915 a 
total number of nineteen was reported. 

In 1913 a credit union law became effective in New-York when the 
eight credit unions which had then been organised in the State were incor- 
porated. In Massachusetts also the legal status of the unions is now 
regulated by a special law enacted in 1909. 

The following table published with the report of the society for 1915 
shows the status of these credit unions in that year. 
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Farmers* Land Bank . — Another initiative in the field of cooperative 
credit taken by the Jewish farmers in New York State has been the organi- 
zation in 1915, under the recent New York Land Bank Act, of the first 
Farmers' Savings and Loan Association, the only one among farmers in 
the State of New York. On October 6th, 1915? this association was 
examined by the banking department of the State. The following is the 
financial statement of the association as contained in the examiner's 
report : 


Assets 

Liabilities 

ll 


Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 

$ 5,935. 00 Income Shares 

$16,000.00 

Loans on Notes and Shares . , 

7, 002.00! 1 Saving Shares 

275-35 

Shares of Land Bank State of N. Y. 

Interest Accrued 

l,ooo.oo|! 

Borrowed Money j 

73 - 2 7 |i ! 

1,500.00 

Cash in Hand and in Bank . . 

1 060 66 Examiner’s Surplus 1 

295-58 


$18,070.93 

!' ! 

$18,070.93 


Since this report was rendered this association has received $ 5,000 
from the Land Bank in exchange for $ 8,400 in first mortgages on farms 
belonging to its members, and three more loans were made by it 
amounting to S 6,000. 


§ 5. Conclusion. 

Summarising the results of this movement, it may be said that the 
history of the. agricultural activities of the Jews in America is one of gradual 
but steady progress. We will conclude by quoting from the report of the 
Jewish Agricultural Aid Society for 1911 an account of the experiences of 
one of the many farmers established on the land by its aid. His progress 
from poverty to substantial comfort is typical of the experiences of many 
whom the society aids. 

M In 1908 ", writes the able manager of the society, Mr. Leonard G. 
Robinson, " we lent $ 500 to M. L., a Jewish farmer in Benston, Fierce 
County, Washington. The story of his farming experience is an interest- 
ing one and we give it in his own words : 

I came to this country when a boy in 1879, landed in New York, 
but soon left for Chicago. I worked in a shoe factory and did all kinds of 
work, and also spent a great deal of time peddling. I left Chicago and peddled 
all through the West until I landed in Washington. I took into my 
head to buy a farm and so I bought this place where I am living now, for 
$ 1,250. I paid $ 850 cash and 400 was left on mortgage at 7 per cent. I had 
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one small horse, spring wagon and harness. Things looked pretty blue. 
There was an old little house’ no fences, no barn, not one fruit tree, no mo- 
ney, no friends, no hen. In some way I got hold of $ io with which I bought 
acow for $ 30, $ 20 to be paid in two months. From another farmer I purchased 
a dozen hens, also without money. Then I left my family on the farm and 
I myself went to work on the road. I made money enough to pay for the 
cow and hens, and soon after I rolled up my sleeves and went to work on the 
farm. First I cleared a piece of upland and planted an orchard. All of 
these trees bear fruit to-day. Then I made a place for early garden. The 
first year I raised about 250 sacks of potatoes ; once I took 10 sacks to Ta- 
coma, 22 miles. After spending two days on the road, I sold them for 50 
cents a sack, which just about paid my expenses and expenses for the horse 
but did not leave me enough money to buy a sack of flour. When I came 
home I decided to let the potatoes rot in the field, and just took enough 
for our own use. Those were blue days for me. But in the meantime my 
flock of hens increased and I made a living from them. 

” Tater I took the post office which also brought me a few cents. We 
thus managed to get along. But I still kept working away on the farm 
making fences and other improvements, doing all the work myself, as I 
had no money to hire anyone. Mistakes I made enough! For example, 
I cleared a piece of land and was going to sow peas. An old farmer told 
me the best way was to plough them under, so I followed his advice and not 
one of the peas came up. Meantime, the railroad came through and sta- 
tions were built all along the line. I am on the farm since 1902 and now I 
am getting along fine. I paid up my mortgage of $ 400, built a new house, 
just completed a big new house, made a stone and cement cellar, a granary, 
hen houses, brooder houses, sheds, in fact almost everything that the far- 
mer wants. I have four milch cows, which bring me in about five dollars 
a week, outside of their feed. I have about 125 laying hens, besides young 
ones and what they bring me in you can see from the bills I am sending 
you. They cost me about 75 cents a week to feed. Besides this I have 
five young heifers, two good horses, two wagons, harness, mowing machine, 
rake, and all other tools, an incubator, brooder. I raised this year 150 
sacks of potatoes, besides what I had for my own use ; also 22 good loads 
of hay, I am making a good living and I have some money in the bank. 
I could write a lot more 
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CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE IN 1914 


SOURCE : 

The Board of Trade labour Gazelle, Vol. XXIV, April and June 1916. 


The following particulars relating to registered agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies in the United Kingdom are based upon returns made direct 
to the department, supplemented by information supplied by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


§ 1. Distribution and production. 

General Summary. — Returns obtained by the department for the 
year 1914 showed that there were at work at the end of the year in the 
United Kingdom 975 registered co-operative societies engaged in agricul- 
tural distribution and production. Of these societies 895 were engaged 
wholly in agricultural operations, 512 being engaged in the distribution 
of seeds, manures, implements, etc., and 383 mainly in the production of 
butter. 

The 895 societies had an aggregate membership of 117,044, an increase 
of 4,898, or 4.4 per cent., on that of the previous years, and of 51,436, or 
78.4 per cent., on that of 1904. The total share, loan and reserve capital 
amounted to £1,155,393 an increase, of £123,996, or 12.0 per cent., on the 
amount in 1913, and £754,607 or 188.3 per cent., more than that of 1904. 

The aggregate sales by these 895 societies amounted to £6,849,945 
during the year, an increase of £779,685, or 12.8 per cent., over those of 
1913, and of £5,054,150 or 281.4 per cent., over those of 1904, while the 
profit was £102,037, an increase of £62,114 over that of 1913. 

The number of persons employed by these societies was 3,413, and the 
amount paid in wages to them £178,805, an increase over 1913 of 118 and 
£16,132 respectively. 

In addition to the 895 societies mentioned above, there were 80 indus- 
trial co-operative societies having farming and dairying departments; 
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in 1914, 789 persons were employed in these departments to whom £43,798 
was paid in wages, while the sales amounted to £336,443* 

The following table shows for England and Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land the sales in 1914 of all the 975 distributive and productive societies 
and departments, : 




Agricultural 

Total 


Agricultural 

Distributive 

Productive 

Societies 

— 

. . . 


Societies 

and 

Departments 

Amount 

Peicentage 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

England and Wales .... 

2,078,002 

469,832 

2,547,834 

35-5 

Scotland 

468,165 

308,368 

776,533 

10.S 

Ireland 

783.927 

3,078,094 

3,862,021 

53*7 

United Kingdom . . . 

3 , 33°,°94 

3,856,294 

7,186,388 

100.0 


The sales by the distributive societies in England and Wales were over 
62 per cent of the total, or nearly twice the amount of the combined sales 
in Scotland and Ireland ; but in the productive societies and departments 
the sales in Ireland amounted to 79.8 per cent, of the total, or nearly four 
times those in England and Wales and Scotland. 

Distribution. — The table given below shows for the years 1904-14 the 
sales of agricultural distributive societies in England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland respectively : 



England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Year 

No. of 

Societies 

Sales 

* 

No. of 

Societies 

Sales 

No. of 

Societies 

Sales 

1904 * . * . 

65 

146,197 

2 

44,85° 

155 

372,080 

1905 

82 

214,292 

5 

46,610 

15 ° 

371,273 

1906 

III 

3S7.775 

8 

5 I, 5 H 

l6l 

420,223 

1907 

121 

572,735 

12 

80,338 

163 

484.771 

1908 

13 1 

751,445 

19 

99 , 53 ° 

157 

469,556 

1909 

145 

885,683 

31 

227,141 

16c 

491,034 

1910 

165 

1,036,515 

43 

291,838 

168 

521,193 

1911 

217 

1 , 325,547 

55 

335 , 47 ° 

159 

525,580 

1912 ........ 

228 

1,623,805 

69 

367,273 

153 

641,239 

* 9*3 

242 

1,822,050 

73 

417,742 

150 

694,84 1 

1914 

278 

2,078,002 

77 

468,165 

157 

783,927 
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As compared with 1904 the sales by societies in England and Wales and 
in Scotland showed large increases, and in Ireland, where agricultural 
co-operation was already well established in 1904, the sales were more than 
doubled. Compared with the previous year the sales in 1914 increased by 14.0 
per cent, in England, and Wales, by 12. 1 per cent in Scotland, and by 12.8 
per cent, in Ireland. 

Production . — The following table gives the number of societies, witn 
the amount of their sales and transfers, engaged in productive operations 
during the years 1904-14. 


Year. 

Special Farming 
and 

Daiiying Societies 

Farming and Dairying 
Departments of 
Wholesale and Retail 
Industrial Distributive 
Societies 

Total Agricultural 
Production 
by all Classes of 
Societies 

No. of 

Societies 

Sales 

No. of 

Societies 

Sales and 
Transfers (i) 

No. of 
; Societies 

Sales and 
Transfers (r) 



£ 


£ 


£ 

1904 

256 

1,232,668 

60 

401,383 

316 

1,634,051 

1905 , 

260 

1,372,552 

56 

402,639 

316 

1,775,191 

IQ06 

to 

to 

1,683,120 

61 

473,258 

333 

2,156,378 

1907 

287 

1,829,279 

64 

477,379 

35i 

2,306,658 

iqoS 

303 

1,969,582 

69 

494,889 

372 

2,464,471 

1909 

318 

2,044,917 

71 

467,967 

389 

2,512,884 

I9IO 

336 

2,255,047 

71 

435,56s 

407 

2,690,6x5 

I9IX 

338 

2,387,642 

72 

330,267 

4x0 

2,717,909 

1912 

352 

2,925,432 

76 

301,069 

428 

3,226,501 

1913 

368 

3,135,627 

73 

3°7> OI 5 

441 

3,442,642 

X9I4 

383 

3,510,851 

80 

336,443 

463 

3,856,294 


(1) The goods produced by the productive departments of industrial co-operative societies are 
■usualb, not sold direct, but are transferred to the distributive departments. 


As compared with 1904 the sales of special farming and dairying socie- 
ties were nearly trebled, but the sales of agricultural departments of indus- 
trial societies showed a decline. Compared with 1913 there was an in- 
crease of 12.3 per cent, in the sales of special farming and dairying societies, 
and of 9.6 per cent, in those of the agricultural departments of industrial 
societies. Of the total production in 1914, 12.2 per cent, was in England 
and Wales, 8 per cent in Scotland, and 79,8 per cent in Ireland. 

Profit sharing . — The returns made to the department show that of the 
512 agricultural distributive societies 43, employing 183 persons and paying 
£16,341 in wages, paid bonuses to their employees amounting to £1,072, 
which was equal to 6.6 per cent, upon the wages of the participants. Of the 
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383 agricultural productive societies 61, employing 435 persons and paying 
£19,982 in wages, paid bonuses to their employees amounting to a total of 
£1,111, or 5.6 per cent, upon the wages of the participants. 

Of the 80 departments of the industrial societies 14, employing 172 
persons and paying wages amounting to £11,161 paid bonuses to their 
employees amounting to a total of £382, or 3.4 per cent, upon wages; of 
tnis total 278, or about 73 per cent., was accounted for by the farming 
department of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 


§ 2 . Co-operative credit associations. 

At the end of 1914 there were at work in the United Kingdom 216 co- 
operative credit associations — 14 urban and 202 rural — with an aggregate 
membership of 22,373, as compared with 223 associations and 22,671 mem- 
bers in 1913. The number of societies has thus decreased by 7 and the mem- 
bers by 398. 

Of the 216 associations, 51 with 3,988 members were in England and 
Wales, one with 364 members in Scotland, and 164 with 17,921 members 
were in Ireland. 

All the Irish associations were rural, and the single association in Scot- 
land was urban. Of the 51 associations in England and Wales, 13 were urban 
and 38 rural. 

The amount of loans advanced by these associations in 1914 was 
£71,700, and the amount repaid (including interest) was £77,108, com- 
pared with £72,308 advanced and £81,307 repaid in 1913. 

The total capital in 1914 was £170,301, compared with £168,700' 
in 1913, and the amount owing by borrowers £113,537, compared with 

£113,693. 

The associations are usually managed by unpaid officials, and the work- 
ing expenses are therefore small. The total working expenses (including 
interest on capital) of the whole of the 216 associations was £7,73 2, com-, 
pared with £7,586 for the 223 associations in 1913. 

The aggregate net profit made by all the societies was £964. 

The following table gives details for the year 1914 of urban and rural 
associations in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland respectively : 
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Urban 

Rural 



England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

England 
and Wales 

Ireland 

Totals 

Number of Associations .... 

13 

I 

38 

164 

216 

Membership 

3.148 

364 

840 

17,921 

22,273 


& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

( Shares 

7,400 

6,659 

421 

86 

14,566 

Capital \ Loans and Deposits . 

22,950 

59,386 

2,350 

61,662 

146,348 

f Reserves 

1,124 

2,643 

369 

5,251 

9,387 

s 

Total Capital . . , 

31.474 

68,688 

3,140 

66,999 

170, 3or 

Loans advanced 

8.592 

5,613 

1,505 

1 

55,990 

71,700 

Loans repaid (including interest). 

9,854 

5,596 

2,015 

59,643 

77,108 

Owing by Borrowers 

10.195 

4°, II 4 

2,312 

60,916 

H3,537 

Working Expenses (including in- 
terest on capital) 

2,110 

2,435 

129 

3,°58 

7,732 

Net Profit on Year 

287 

153 

32 

492 

964 


§ 3. Cattle and pig insurance societies. 


In addition to the co-operative societies in agricultural distribution 
and production in 1914 there were in England and Wales 63 registered so- 
cieties for the mutual insurance of the pigs and cattle belonging to their 
members. 

The following table shows the progress of these societies during the 
five years 1910-1914 : 
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Years 


1910 

1 

I9II 

1912 

1 


Number of Societies making re- 






turns 

58 

58 

61 

63 

63 

Total membership. . 

3.625 

3,600 

3,596 

3,53i 

3>522 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 Contributions , . 
Receipts. . < t 

1.835 

1,809 

1,822 

1,883 

*>955 

( Other receipts . . 

507 

453 

472 

491 

487 

Total receipts . . . 

2,34 2 

2,262 

2,294 

2,374 

2,442 

/ Benefits to mem- 






Expenditure < *>ers 

I.75I 

1,924 

1,815 

1,784 

2,150 

\ Working expenses. 

388 

257 

290 

285 

28s 

Total expenditure . . 

2,139 

2,181 

2,105 

2,069 

2,438 

Total funds at end of year . . 

8,105 

8,112 

8,344 

8,610 

8,556 


Registered pig and cattle societies, however, constituted only a small 
minority of the total number of such societies. There were about 1,200 
unregistered pig and cattle societies in England alone, of which some 400 
were in Lincolnshire ; but complete information as to the financial opera- 
tions of these societies is not available. 



BRITISH COLONIES. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN CEYLON 


OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

Proceedings of a meeting of co-operative credit societies, held at Colombo on 
2 8 April 191.5. 


§ 1. Conditions of Rural Life in Ceylon. 

The conditions of rural life in Ceylon differ much, in several respects, 
from those commonly met with in India, and to a much greater degree from 
those in the European countries in which co-operative credit has developed. 

In India the villager is generally what may be called a tenant in the se- 
cond degree. The ultimate landlord is the State which receives from the soil 
a tax often representative of the better part of the revenues of the nominal 
landlord. The latter exploits in his turn the rural populations who are 
compelled to work hard in order to secure a bare livelihood after they have 
paid their dues. In such conditions the native money lenders drive a 
thriving trade and the usurer does not fail in hardness. The inter- 
vention of co-operative credit is therefore useful and experience has 
proved that it is efficacious. 

In Europe the State never stands in the relation of landlord to a popul- 
ation but the great landlord often occupies the position of the State 
in Ceylon. The tenant has so precarious a hold on the soil that there is no 
inducement to him to improve his holding nor indeed has the means 
to do so. Fortunately laws protecting small holdings, laws having 
regard to internal colonization and co-operative credit societies have come 
to the tenant's aid. 

In Ceylon conditions are very different. The peasant is generally a 
freeholder. His holding is indeed very limited in extent but nine tenths of 
the population can call themselves landowners. The usurer is for the 
most part non-existent, although certain districts are not entirely free from 
him and although the evil he represents is one which seems to grow with 
years. The standard of living and of comfort is far higher among the peasants 
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of Ceylon than among thier contemporaries in India, and their intellectual 
culture is superior even to that of many agricultural labourers in Europe* 

The increase of population has however led to the diminution of 
individual holdings, unaccompanied by any possibility for the holder to 
acquire other land or establish himself elsewhere, for he has no capital 
available for such purposes. He is debarred even from remunerative im- 
provements, such as an increase in the number of his cattle, the use of 
chemical manures and so forth. On the other hand the cost of his living 
has risen very much while there has been no corresponding enhancement of 
his earning capacity. His freedom of action as regards new enterprise 
is moreover strictly limited by all the measures intended to protect large 
owners and better to preserve the resources of the State. His indebtedness to 
the capitalist landlord increases daily, and the latter, desiring eventually 
to acquire his holding, advances money to him at a high rate of interest. 

No further argument is necessary to justify the establishment of co- 
operative agricultural credit in Ceylon. 


§ 2. The Organization and the Working of Co-operative Credit. 

In 1909 the government nominated a commission which had the 
duty of making an enquiry into land and credit banks. Its report, published 
in 1910, was followed by Ordinance No. 7 of 1911 “ for the constitution 
and control of co-operative credit societies for the encouragement of thrift 
and self-help, and of co-operation among agriculturists, artizans and per- 
sons of limited means 9 \ 

On the 28th of April, 1914, thanks to the propaganda of the Ceylon 
Agricultural Society , whose secretary published a popular pamphlet in the 
vernacular, 35 local societies were in full working order and 21 others were 
in course of formation. 

Each of these societies except one has a capital composed of very small 
shares which can be bought by the poor as well as by the rich. Each 
member may possess several shares but the number of his shares is limited. 
The subscribed capital of the 35 societies in full working order reaches a 
total of 101,500 rupees (i), an average of 2,900 rupees for each society. 
The total paid-up capital at the end of 1913 was 8,202 rupees, an average 
of 342 rupees to each society in full working order. The paid-up capital 
was thus r2 % of the subscribed capital. Ten societies have as yet paid 
up no capital, but on the other hand two societies, those of Walapane and 
Handapangoda, have paid up the whole of their subscribed capital. Of 
these the first was constituted with a capital of Xooo rupees, the second 
with one of 500 rupees. In both the shares are of one rupee each. 


(1) Under the Act of 1899 the pound sterling is legal tender for 15 rupees. 
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Persons of either sex can belong to a co-operative society so long as 
they are domiciled within the territory reserved by it as its sphere- Nothing 
is required of them saving that they be of good character. At the end of 
1913 the total membership of the societies was 1,820. The maximum 
membership of any one society was 176, the minimum 52. 

Nine societies have adopted the rule of the limited liability of 
their members ; the rule of unlimited liability has been adopted in the 
26 others. 

The territorial sphere of each society is as extensive as possible, owing 
to the difficulty of finding a sufficient number of people able to direct the 
nascent movement. But a fortunate tendency is already apparent to 
divide among several local societies territories which originally constituted 
the sphere of one. Enlightened and experienced members of the societies 
must, as they come into being, hasten this development. 

Toans are made especially but not exclusively with a view to agri- 
culture. They are made also for the encouragement of small industries 
— carpentry, pottery, basket-making and so forth — and, finally, to help to 
free the members of the societies from debts incurred to those not members. 
The loans are all for short periods: none has been made for more than a 
year. Up to the’ present (28 April 1914) they number seventy and reach 
the total sum of 3,816 rupees. The amount of each varies from 5 to 250 
rupees, the latter sum constituting so far the maximum. The security for 
these loans, fixed by the rules, varies with the societies : some take into 
account the borrower's contribution to the society's capital ; others leave 
the directing committee to decide each case on its merits. Eight loans, 
amounting to 550 rupees, have been entirely repaid and the 64 others 
are in regular course of repayment. In almost every case repayment has 
been guaranteed by one or more members of the society who are friends of 
the borrower ; but in the case of loans for other than agricultural and in- 
dustrial purposes the society asks for more complete guarantees. One or 
two societies have established the principle that members of committee 
cannot obtain loans while they are in office. This rule is in force in all 
the societies as regards the president. 

The rate of interest, which is always fixed by the rules, varies with local 
conditions. The lowest rate is 6 % ; the highest 12 %, in other words one 
rupee a month for a loan of one hundred rupees. These figures may 
seem very high to European readers, but it is important to compare them 
with the rates at present demanded by private individuals in Ceylon. 
Such rates are never less than 36 % and often surpass this figure consider- 
ably. Thus the peasants of the province of Uva are often obliged to 
give two bushels of rice for every rupee they borrow ; those of the North 
Central Province give one bushel of rice for a loan of 50 or 75 cents, and 
so forth. 

The societies provide for receiving deposits and one of them has al- 
ready received such. 

The first profits have amounted to 23.05 rupees ; and this sum has 
been transferred to the reserve fund, which is contemplated by the rules of 
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all the societies and is intended to reach a considerable sum. The Society 
of Puttalam has fixed its reserve fund at 500 rupees; the Society of Talpe 
Pattu at 1000 rupees. A society cannot dispose of its reserve fund, which, 
according to the rules of all the societies, must be deposited in the Ceylon 
Savings Bank whence it cannot be withdrawn without government author- 
ization. 

The relations of the societies to the Post Office Savings Bank are 
the subject of a special ordinance. The Savings Bank opens with all the 
societies especially privileged accounts. Each society can annually deposit 
a sum of 5,000 rupees, and as much as 600 rupees in a day, at every post 
office of which the mails are conveyed by runner. Needless to say the 
treasurer of each society can keep in his safe a certain sum for immediate 
needs. At the end of 1913 a sum of 3,940.50 rupees was lying to the 
credit of the societies in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

The general expenses of the societies are very small, for most of them 
are entirely administered by persons who have in them no pecuniary 
interest and receive no payment. 

Finally the government contemplates the granting of loans to the 
co-operative credit societies; and has awarded a sum of 600,000 rupees to 
be allocated in loans to native agriculturists. To obtain a loan societies 
must : 

(1) be registered ; 

(2) obtain the consent of the Government to their choice of a 
president. 

Hitherto only one society, that of Walapane, has obtained a loan. This 
society, which has 112 members and a subscribed capital of 1,000 rupees, 
has borrowed 660 rupees from the government. 


§ 3. What remains to be done. 

As has been seen co-operative credit in Ceylon is in its infancy. There 
is no blindness to the fact that the institution cannot fully develop until a 
central bank exists side by side with the local societies. 

At the congress of representatives of co-operative credit societies, held 
on 28 April 1914, Mr. W. Arthur de Silva very completely defined the object 
which this bank would have. 

(1) It would provide local credit societies with the capital they 
would need, on the double guarantee, individual and collective, of their 
members ; 

(2) it would enable the peasants to acquire land, by means of loans 
for long terms or mortgages ; 

(3) it would allow local societies to obtain the necessary funds for 
the development of small local industries, for the acquisition of manures 
and seeds; and for the better organization of markets. At present local 
industries in the villages are numerous, and they could easily be made 
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flourishing if the peasants employed on them could obtain at reasonable 
prices the primary material which they need. Unfortunately workers 
in metal pay for it twice or thrice its normal price. The lace-makers, the 
embroideresses and the makers of fancy articles have much difficulty in 
procuring material of good quality. The weavers can obtain neither 
thread nor looms. The dyers pay an exorbitant price for goods of a quality 
so bad as to depreciate considerably the value of their work. Agriculturists 
can obtain neither manures nor seeds at a reasonable price. A co-operative 
society could buy primary material of superior quality at a price which 
would allow of profit, and distribute it among the work-people. It might 
equally well turn its attention to the sale of products, for the distance of 
markets now compels the peasants to make long and burdensome journeys. 
It may be affirmed that cocoa and the arec nut could, for instance, be very 
profitably sold by co-operative societies ; and these might, on the other hand, 
acquire, for purposes of re-sale to their members, clothes and various articles 
of food, which today are bought at high prices from pedlars and small 
local shopkeepers. 

For all these reasons it is likely that the institution of a central bank 
will be a work of the near future. 



PORTUGAL. 


THE WORK OE AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL CREDIT SOCIETIES. 


SOURCES : 

Junta be credito agricola. Relaiorio e contas da gerencia de 1914-1915. (Commission 
or Agricultural Credit * Report and Account for the rear 1914-1915). 


As a result of the alterations made by the law of 30th June 19x4 
in the organization of rural credit as fixed by the decree-law of the xst 
March iqii, we at an earlier date examined the position of agricultural 
mutual credit societies in Portugal and the work of the Commission of Agri- 
cultural Credit (1). The last report of this commission gives us an oppor- 
tunity of following up for a further year the development of the societies 
and the tendency of their operations, in view particularly of the innovations 
contained in the second law and the abnormal conditions prevailing in 
European countries, the period under consideration covering 1 July 1914 
to 30 June 1915, 


§ 1. Formation of new mutual societies. 


In the course of the financial year 19x4-1915, eleven new agricultural 
mutual credit societies were founded, being a number equal to that of the 
previous year and raising to 48 the total number of these institutions : which 
comprise three limited liability societies, forty -four having unlimited lia- 
bility and one having mixed liability, a form created by the law of 1914, 
The following is the distribution of these different societies in the 
various districts of the country ; 


u) Issue of April 1910 
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District 


locality of Societies 


Beja 

Evora 

Lisbon 

Aveiro 

Guarda 

Vila Rial ■. . 

Viana do Castelo 

Leiria 


i Cuba. 

• Brinches. 

( Moura. 

Evora Monte. 

Torres Vedra. 
Gandara de Cambra, 
( Manteigas. 

\ Valhelbas. 

Bertelo. 

Goutinhaes. 

Leiria. 


Beja is the district in which mutual credit societies have multiplied 
with the greatest speed. Indeed, out of the fourteen communes which 
constitute it, only four at the present time are without a society. 

On the other hand in the districts of Porto, Viseu, Coimbra, Castelo 
Branco and Earo this form of organized credit has found a less favourable 
soil, as up to the present it has not been found possible to establish any 
agricultural credit society there, despite the efforts undertaken to that 
end with the energetic assistance of the Agricultural Credit Commission. 
Nevertheless, the work of preparation, which is being actively pushed for- 
ward, justifies the hope that the farmers of these regions may soon be able 
to enjoy the benefit of cheap financial accommodation. 

The praiseworthy efforts of the Commission of Agricultural Credit 
were directed particularly towards convincing agricultural unions of the 
usefulness of credit societies, and obtaining their co-operation in order to 
make known to farmers the beneficial results of mutual organization. The 
unquestionable apathy however of a number of unions unfortunately re- 
tards the progress of the movement. If the country be divided into two 
great regions by a line following the boundaries separating the districts 
of Leiria, Santarem and Portalegre from those of Coimbra and Castelo 
Branco, it is seen that south of this line there are 65 agricultural unions and 
39 mutual credit societies, the latter being thus in the proportion to the 
former of 60 %, while north of this line the number of unions is 51 and 
the proportion to them of the 9 credit societies only 17.6 %. We may 
add that in the southern region 26 unions are fo.und without credit 
societies, and in the north this number amounts to 48. 

There is plenty to do therefore, and the propaganda of the commission 
may be profitably carried on, particularly in the northern zorie, where the 
rural population do not as yet appear sufficiently to realize the benefits re- 
sulting from financial facilities. For the rest, it is probable that the 
teaching of experience during the present period will enable the organizers 
to show farmers, by means of precise examples (as we shall see later on when 
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examining the operation of the financial societies in detail), all that they may 
reasonably expect from these societies. 


§ 2. Enforcement of the new provisions of the law 
OF 30 JUNE 1914. 


a) Long date loans. 

The law of 30 June 1914 extended the sphere of action of agricul- 
tural credit In adding the following to the different modes of utilizing 
loans specified in the decree-law of 1911 : a) the purchase of thorough- 
bred cattle and all substances for controlling cattle disease ; b ) redemption 
of the for os ((long-date loans) encumbering cultivated lands ; c) clearance 
of mortgage debts of an interest over 6 % and not exceeding 5000 francs ; 
and d) discounting of warrants issued against agricultural produce depos- 
ited in general storehouses. The report of the commission unfortunately 
gives few or no indications as to the extent to which the provisions con- 
templated under letters a), h) and d) have admitted of being enforced. 

On the other hand, the report furnishes interesting details relative 
to the long date credit operations instituted by the new law, with w T hich 
operations the commission had to deal for the first time during the 3 ear 
1914-1915. 

The following table, which requires no' additional explanation, in- 
forms us as to the first stage accomplished in this direction : 



Tabee I. — Long date Loans granted to Agricultural Credit Societies at 30 June 1915* 
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Tabus II. — Number and value of the Freehold and Long Lease Properties 


Urban Properties Rural 


' Freehold 1 leasehold Freehold 

Societies ! i 


| Jj ! ! Amount J5j 

Value | 3 | Value | s Value 


Bombarral j 6o 10,769 $04! ij 7S $ 6oj 18800' 276 73,886 $72! 

Salvaterra de Magos . . . . J 34 7,462 $ 50 — j — j • — 31 10,564 $ 50 

Viana do Alentejo j io 1 5,554 S 75 | 2 ! i,U9$ooj 176533 21 46,715595 

Mourao j 41* 8,364571 — { — j — 144 32,116$ 00 

Aljustrel 139126,210831: 5 ! *, 5 * 3 $ 9 oj 39 $20 62 53,610809 

S. Teotonio 10 1,778870! — — j — 75 20,675890 

Afc&fovas i l8j 3,885840! 4 384840! 30$6oj 28 30,425 

Castro Verde 5| 1,725800! i| 13484° S 60; 6 7,70x864 

Serpa .105! 31,445 $ 66 — | — — j 732 293,422861 

Vila Flor ‘iisj 5,647833! — | — — 1,241 62,138802 

Alcoba^a IS; 12,2488851 — | — | — 62 20,483809 

Pemes | 4 | 5°3 $ 50 ,—; — ■ — 55 4 8 , 72 i $ 3 8 

Alcochete ; I7 ; 6,878810 — j — J — 34 6,600 $20 

I^urmha | 2j 1,854875 — i — | — ! 4 9,707841 

Alvoniinba 50! 13,446830 — , — ! — 313 27,198864 

Eborense ; n! 9,865850 3J 1,699 $ rSf 64822 33 152,799823 

Onrique j 8, 2,331810, 1 181$ 6 4 j 5 $86 116 89,645802 

Moita do Ribatejo ..... 22^ 15,25482 5j 2\ 1,511 $70! 48860 13 13,858833 

Aldeja Galega do Ribatejo . 23; 11,730880! i6| 5,229 8 47 ; 828832! 36 24,792891 

Ferreira do Alentejo . . . . 13! 6,887860! 4,j 2,263895; 4 $ooj 22 112,483 $^5 ^ 

Penicbe . j 9 1,86185° — j — | — j 45 15,57x820 

?omar ■ — • — 1— j — j — ! u 8,776-894 

Chacim 4 i ,543 S 20 — . — j — | 22 5,2608 20 

Saiiturem 25; 13,880837! xaj 4,938886! 1,697840! 3 2,398 $ 20 

Manteigas 28: 805835! — ! — — 9 322840 

Wria I 4 9,027 § 75 ; — — — 7 15,736 $ 32 

Campo Maior 1 S 4 x$80j 3! 2,035849 374826 5 21,043 $ 80 

Santa Marta de Penaguiao 1 132800 — — — 15 10,950800; 

Aggregate Total . . . 6711211,836 $ r2 54 21,090859 3,287 $ 39 3,457 1,217,625 $ 75, 

^ I? 


Number 
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forming the joint Capital of the unlimited, liability Societies on 30 June 1915 * 


bong bease 


Amount 
of charges 


Amount 
of charges 


4 

1,829 $40 

408 $ 60 

336; 

84,655 8 76 

5 

1,908 $00 

426 $ 60 

— 

— 

— 

651 

18,027 $O 0 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1,283 $00 

392 $ 92 

3 t| 

52,270 $ 7O 

3 

2,402 $ 00! 

569 $ 25 

4 i 

10,109 $ 86 

1,473 $ 65 

185! 

40,480 $ 7I 

4 i 

10,109 $ 86| 

x >473 $65 

16 

2,141 $ 70 

2,300 $ 70 

lOIj 

79,820 $ 4O 

21 

3,655 $ 60 

2,339 $ 90 

2 

446 $ 00 

888 $ 27 ■ 

85! 

22,454 $ 60 

2 

446 $ 00 

888 $27 

9 

10,685 $ 20 

445 $ 4 ° 

46 , 

34,310 $70 

13 

11,069 $60 

476 $ 00 

— 

— 

— 

II 

9,426 $ 64 

1 

134 $40 

$60 

* 7 

5,496 $ 70 

1,197820 

837 

324,868 $ 27 

7 

5,496 $ 70 

1,197 $20 

— 

— 

— 

1,356 

67,805 $ 35 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1,348 $ 15 

48 $50 

74 

32 , 73 ! $94 

1 

i, 34 S $ 15 

48 $50 


— 

— 

59 

49,224 $ 88 

— 

| 

— 

4 

3,679 $ 20 

1x58 03 

# 

13 , 47 8 $ 3 ° 

4 

3,679 $ 20 

115$ 03 

— 

— 

1 

6 

11,562 $ 16 

— 

— 

— 

11 

1,665 $ 46 

721$ 66 ! 363 

40,644 $ 94 

11 

1,665 $ 46 

721 $ 66 

32 

7,537 $&2 

2,640 $ 63 

44 

162,664 $ 73 

35 

9,236 $ 8oj 

2,704 $85 

7 

13,083 $ 68 

3,338 $ 46 

124 

91,876 $ 12 

8 

13,265 $ 32 

3,344 $32 

13 

10,024 $ 12 

2,501 $ 02 

35 

29,112 $58 

X 5 

11,535 $82| 

2,549 $ 62 

27 

10,411 $05 

2,710 $68 

59 

j 36,523 $ 7 i 

43 

15,640 $ 52 1 

3,539 $ oq 

5 

3,29T $ 58 

874 $ 93 

35 

XX 9 , 37 I $35 

9 

6,185 $53 

878 $93 

— 

— 

— 

54 

I 7>432 $ 7 ° 

— 

j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

8 , 77 6 $ 94 

— 

1 

| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

6,803 $ 40 

— 


— 

2 

4,346 $68 

395 $ 54 

28 

16,278 $ 57 

14 

9,285 $ 54 

2,092 $ 94 

— 

— 

— 

37 

1,127 $ 75 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3,902 $ 40 

25898 

11 

24,764 $ 07 

1 

3,902 $ 40 

25 $98 

2 

4,270 $42 

448 $ 22 

6 

• 21,885 $60 

5 

6,305 $ 91 

822 $ 48 

— 

— 

, — 

52 

1 1,082 $00 

— 

— 

— 

*»5 

96,182 $ 22 

20,927 $ 39 

4,12 s 

► 1,429,461 $ 87 

239 

i 117,272 $81 

j 24,214 $78- 
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b) Properties on Long Lease and the Joint Capital oj the Societies. 

It is as well to recall the fact that the principal modification made in 
the s\ stem of mutual agricultural credit by the law of 1914 was in reference 
to the nature of the properties accepted as security for the loans. Under 
the law of 1911, grants of credit from the societies organized with joint 
unlimited liability of their members were to be limited to the amount of 
their capital plus 50 % of the value of the rural or urban property without 
encumbrance, freehold and clear, of all the members. Properties encum- 
bered with long lease charges — and the majority of rural estates are in 
this position — were therefore precluded from the benefits of the law. 
The drawbacks to this enactment having become evident in practice, 
the law of 1914 allows as security for the advances received by the socie- 
ties from the Commission of Agricultural Credit and by members from the 
society to which they belong, properties held under long lease, urban and 
rural. It has thus considerably increased the possibilities of action of the 
mutual credit societies. 

The joint capital of the limited liability societies has grown markedly 
during the financial year 1914-1915 as a result of this measure. The 
urban properties coming within the above category, and now added to 
the freehold properties, have numbered 54, representing a value of 
21,090 S 59 ; the nival properties in the same condition which have gone 
to swell the joint capital have reached the number of 185 with a value of 
96,182 $ 22, or a total increase for the whole of the societies of 117,272 $ 81. 
The value of the freehold properties forming security for the credit 
enjoyed by the societies amounted, on 30 June 1915, to 1,429,461 § 87. 
It is seen therefore that in the space of one year the leasehold properties 
allowed to benefit by the advantages of credit have represented more than 
12 % of the contribution of members in freehold properties during the 
same year. Relatively' to the aggregate amount of the capital of the so- 
cieties, which was on 30 June 1915, 1,546,734 § 68, the value of the 
leasehold properties comprised within it represents about 7.6 %. We may 
add that the charges encumbering these properties are, in the case of the 
urban properties mentioned above, 3,287 §39, in that of the rural properties 
20,927 $ 39 , and in all 24,414 $ 78. In conformity with the enactments of 
the law, the value of these properties was assessed after deducting the 
amount of the charges encumbering them. 

The preceding table gives, for each society, the details of the proper- 
ties of both categories. 

In order to indicate still more .precisely the progress accomplished, 
we may say that the financial year to which the table relates shows an in- 
crease in the joint capital of the societies of 1294 properties of the value of 
588,361 § 59. These figures are made up as follows : 268 urban properties 
representing 106,877 8 99 and 1026 rural properties representing 
481,483 $ bo. 
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c) Mixed Societies. 

Finally it is desirable to remind the reader that the law of 1914 estab- 
lished, in addition to the limited and unlimited liability societies, a third 
category, that of mixed societies, in which the liability of some of the 
members is unlimited while that of the others is limited. 

One society only of this kind has been founded hitherto, that of Vale 
do Cambra in the district of Aveiro. It is of quite recent creation, and at 
the time when the report from which we take this information was drawn 
up it had not yet begun its activities. It appears however to be fairly 
unimportant, as it only numbered 21 members when founded. Yet its 
activities will not fail to enlighten the commission as to the advantages 
represented by the adoption of this system, its value as an example and 
its educative action. In reality, however, this form of organization was, 
in the intention of the legislator, only a transition stage through which, in 
those localities where the spirit of association is undeveloped, the unlim- 
ited liability societies which better respond to the needs of the rural 
population might subsequently be created. 


§ 3. Some data as to the general work 

OF THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES IN 1914-1915. 


Portuguese agriculture has to some extent experienced the disturbing 
effects of the European war. Owing to the disorganization of in- 
ternational exchanges and the economic and financial disturbances thence 
resulting, the need of money has increased and in several parts of Portugal 
the credit societies have saved the situation. “ Were it not for this society, ” 
says the management of the Society of Moita do Ribatejo, in its report, 
“ the majority of the farmers would have been unable to sow their fields 
In this part of the district of Lisbon the staple product is potatoes, but the 
tubers for sowing come from abroad, in this instance from France. The 
Portuguese Government, though it obtained from the French Government 
a licence for the export of the necessary quantity, was not in a position 
to import it in good time for the needs of cultivation. Thanks to the 
above society this difficulty was solved. The society provided the 
money which enabled the local union to send an agent abroad, freight 
a sailing vessel, pay all the costs of transport and insurance as well 
as import duty, and supply its members on good terms with the seed po- 
tatoes which in the autumn contributed a valuable quota to the feeding 
of the nation. This result is deserving of particular notice from the 
general point of view, inasmuch as it testifies to the excellent effects ob- 
tained by the collaboration of the societies with the unions, and the value 
of the result is the more appreciable in this instance because Portugal, in 
order to meet all eventualities which might result from difficulties of supply 
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and increased freight, had been compelled like many other countries 
to restrict free business in grain, to regulate the milling industry, and to 
promulgate precautionary measures for the manufacture of bread in an 
entire series of laws and decrees. 

On examining the work of the agricultural credit societies it is ob- 
served that the majority of loans applied for by their members during the 
year under consideration were intended for purchasing manure. Though 
previous years likewise showed a relative predominance of this method of 
utilizing the sums borrowed, it must be pointed out that while up to 
30 June 1914 the number of loans granted under this head by the 
mutual societies had amounted to 276, in the year 1914-15 alone they 
reached 277. If these operations covered a normal period, the result 
would be brilliant and would testify to the technical progress of farmers. 
The phenomenon however is chiefly due to the extremely high prices of 
chemical manure, which are absolutely prohibitive to many cultivators, 
so that a fairly considerable area of land was left fallow or was sown with- 
out having received sufficient manure. To the inability on the part of 
farmers to procure the necessary manure the increase observed in the 
purchase of livestock, to utilize pasturages and mast, is likewise due. 

The principal consequence of the war to mutual societies lies however 
in the numerous extensions of credit granted to them by the com- 
mission. Normally, the capital lent to agriculturists is repaid during the 
agricultural year, when the crop is sold. During the year under consider- 
ation however some outstanding debts could not be recovered or were 
very tardily collected by the farmers. The high prices reached by certain 
products, indispensable to cultivation of the soil, aggravated still further 
this difficult position ; to meet this increase of charges therefore the 
farmers had to resort either to new loans to make up the deficit in their re- 
ceipts, or to extensions of time for pa3unent enabling them to wait until 
they recovered the stuns due. Such were the grounds which determined 
the commission to receive favourably all substantiated applications for 
extension of time for payment from the mutual societies. Out of 956 
loans granted from the special agricultural credit fund, 499 were prolonged 
for a period of 1 to 12 months. Nevertheless the proportion of loans 
which will be repaid within the total period of one year (65.1%) consider- 
ably exceeds that of the loans the repayment of which will only # be made 
within a longer term {34.8 %). 

The total amount of the prolonged loans has constantly increased since 
the commission entered upon its activities. During the first financial year 
(November 19x1 to June 1912) there were only 3 loans for a total of 
560 § 00, of which the maturity was prolonged ; in the second year there 
were 85 for 12,556 § 11. 

The following table gives the total figures of the third and fourth year, 
and details for each society. 
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Table III. — Extensions granted by the Agricultural Credit Commission 
to the Agricultural Societies. 


Societies 

1 

1913-1914 ; 

1914-1915 

! 

Number 

I 

Amount 

I 

! 

Number 

Amount 

Bombarral 

74 

1 

18,481 $50 

127 

3°, 737 $ 50 

Elvas 

12 

14,400 $ 00 

10 

12,730 $ OO 

Salvaterra de Magos 

8 

77° $ 00 

9 

5,220 $ OO 

Viana de Alentejo 

13 

3,205 $ 00 

13 

7,110 $ OO 

Mourao 

48 

3,811 $90 

40 

8,734 $ 5° 

Aljustrel 

21 

7,158 $ 16 

3i 

11,163 $ 00 

S. Teotdnio 

1 

00 

0 

O 

O 

1 

1,000$ 00 

Alcagovas 

8 

3,321 $ 32 

1 

6,000 $ 00 

Castro Verde 

2 

O 

O 

c/> 

0 

0 

Tf 

2 

600 $ 00 

Serpe 

6 

5,367 $ OO 

53 

23,771 $ 00 

Vila Flor 

7 

3,675 $ 70 

10 

7,090 $ 00 

Alcoba^a 

6 

1,000 § 00 

14 

3,051 $ 00 

Femes 

3 

557 $ 00 

26 

11,418$ 00 

Alcochete 

1 

400 $ OO 

11 

1,488 $ 00 

Lourinha 

4 

710 $ 00 

5 

2,150 $ 00 

Alvominba 

6 

1,175 $00 

63 

12,692 $ 32 

Eborense 

3 

3,157® 71 

13 

23,572 $ 00 

Ourique 

3 

— 

7 

11,500 $ 00 

Moita do Ribatejo 

— 

— 

17 

6,300 $ 00 

Aldeia Galega do Ribatejo ........ 

3 

1,300 $ 00 

25 

5,823 $ 00 

Ferreiro do Alentejo 

— 

— 

7 

7,200 $ 00 

Penieke 

— 

— 

2 

1,250$ 00 

Totnar 

— 

— 

10 

2,850 $ 00 

Santarem 

— 

— 

2 

550 $ 00 

Total . . . 

226 

68,920 $ 29 

1 

499 

204,001 $ 08 


During last financial year (1914-1915) the commission granted the 
societies, out of the special agricultural credit fund, 956 loans, for an 
amount of 377,766 $ 93, a sum exeeding the aggregate amount of loans 
granted during the three preceding financial years (369,409 $ 40). Of this 
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number, 441 loans were granted on personal surety, for 174,671 $ ; 167 
for 76,626 8 18 on mortgage, and 348 for 126,469 8 75 on other security. 
Therefore relatively to the total the first class represent 46.2%, the se- 
cond 20.2 % and the third 33.5 %. 

The societies for their part allowed 1355 loans for a total of 482,491 865, 
made up as follows : 


State Capital : 


O11 personal surety. . , 

• 441 

loans of a total value of 

174,671 $ 00 

» mortgage . . . . 

167 

)) )> 

76,626 § 18 

0 other security . . 

■ 34s 

» >* 

126,469 8 75 

Capital belonging to the Societies themselves. 


On personal surety. . 

. 182 

loans of a total value of 

53,041 $ 40 

v mortgage .... 

. 56 

ji )> 

7,479 8 00 

;> other security . . 

161 

u b 

44,204 8 32 

For the tico groups of Capital together . 


On personal surety. . 

. 623 

loans of a total value of 

227,712 8 40 

» mortgage .... 

. 223 


84,105 8 18 

^ other security . . 

• 509 

» » 

170,674 8 07 


It will be observed that there is a marked difference between the 
amount of the personal credit operations and that of the operations on 
mortgage or other security. 

The popularity of the former is the best proof of the growing con- 
fidence of the public in the agricultural societies and the progress of the 
mutual system in relation to rural credit. 

The loans granted on security other than mortgage were, as to one 
third of their number and about one half of their amount, granted on 
grains and pulses (107 for 247,382 § 33) ; next in order of importance 
were those on machinery (17 for 66,219 $ 10), wine (91 for 51,591 $ 00), 
vessels, casks, barrels etc. (76 for 43,757 8 35), furniture and other articles 
(10 for 20,449 $ 00), etc. 

With regard to the individual amounts of the loans, it was just as in 
previous years small farmers who chiefly benefited by the credit of the 
agricultural societies. During last financial year loans of s um s between 
100 $ 01 and 250 § were the most frequent (204) ; next come the loans of 
sums from 250 § 01 to 500 § (186). 

Loans up to 500 8 number 777, and above that amount only 179 were 
granted, including collective loans to unions; consequently, the former 
represent 81.2 % and the latter 18.7 % of the total. 

Finally, with reference to the objects of the short date loans, we 
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have already pointed out and explained that the purchase of manure 
ranks first (277 loans) among them. 

The payment of wages to agricultural labourers, which ranked second 
in previous years, is now only fourth (116). The second place belongs to 
vine-growing, the development of which is attested by the more consider- 
able sums devoted to that purpose in the regions of Bombarral, Alvor- 
ninha and Aldeia Galega. The third place belongs to livestock (173) and 
the fifth to harvest expenses (107). 

In conclusion, the progress of agricultural societies has been strongly 
marked, not so much by the increase of their number as by the growth 
of their activities, and this progress has, in abnormal economic cir- 
cumstances, allowed them to bring into strong prominence the advan- 
tages with which co-operative organization of credit provides farmers. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


WORK OF THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN SASKATCHEWAN. — The Public 
Service Monthly, Regina, June, 1916. 

On May 1, 1916, there were in Saskatchewan 261 associations registered 
under the Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act. The • following 
statistics in regard to the business transacted during 1915 will be of interest. 

The 173 associations that have reported on the business done by them 
during 1915 have a total of 5,537 shareholders, and a total paid up capital 
of $ 39,421.49. Their total assets amount to $ 105,322.37 and their 
total liabilities, including paid up capital, amount to $ 82,956.57. 

The returns show that 13S associations engaged in co-operative pur- 
chasing of farm supplies ; one association confined its activities to the mar- 
keting of live stock ; nine associations engaged in live stock marketing 
along with other lines of business. Nineteen associations, the majority 
of which were organized during November and December, did not transact 
any business during 1915. 

It is evident that widespread interest is being taken in co-operative 
live stock marketing. In 1914, nine associations marketed stock ; 50 
carloads were sold and the net proceeds amounted to approximately 
$42,000. In 1915, ten associations shipped stock co-operatively; 140 car- 
loads were handled and the net price realized was$ 150,512.76. The fol- 
lowing data compiled from special reports supplied by the managers of 
six associations give some idea of the work carried on and the savings 
effected 


Name 

Number 

of 

cars. 

1 

Number i 

of 

shippers 

! Manager’s 
} estimate 
Weight jof increase 
, in price 
| per lb. 

Amounts 

saved 

Guernsey Co-operative Association, limited 

8 

72 

137*590 

a / 5 *- 

$ 

825.54 

Eloydininster * > 

57 

: 293 ; 

876,380 


2,921.27 

Maidstone 

17 

; 1x6 | 

514.113 


4.7« -7° 

Rozilee > * 

9 

' So . 1 

130,562 


652.81 

Watson % . » 

iS 

1 147 i 

372,040 


5,580.60 

Young ■ v u 

9 

’ 119 1 



1,682 .7 1 
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The total value of other farm produce marketed was $ 8,923.03, and 
the total value of farm supplies handled was $ 805,456.88. Considering 
the small amount of capital invested the turnover during the year is most 
gratifying, and the net profit of $ 19,102.27 on a paid up capital of 
$ 39,421.49 is very satisfactory. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


CO-OPERATIVE TRANSPORT FOR EIGHT PRODUCE IN RHODESIA. — The Rhode- 
sia Agricultural Journal , Salisbury, April 1915. 


On the north side of the railway at Marandellas there is a group of farms 
situated roughly 20 miles from the station. Of these, two are situated on 
the main road, respectively iS and 20 miles from the station. The remain- 
der, eight in number, lie around these tw r o and are distant from one or the 
other from 1 3 / 2 to 5 miles. 

The occupiers of the ten farms formed themselves into a syndicate, 
and purchased for £30, on the hire-purchase system, a light covered four- 
wheeled van capable of carrying 1,200 lbs regularly. 

Each member of the syndicate undertook to supply two oxen and gear 
complete for one month at a time in turn as notified by the secretary, and 
to subscribe 10 s. per month for twelve months towards working costs 
and the purchase of the van. 

Six oxen pull the van. A native driver and leader (at a cost of 355. per 
month for the two) are all the paid labour employed. These boys only 
work four days a week for the syndicate, but an arrangement has been 
made with the secretary, at whose farm the van is stabled, to feed them in 
return for their labour on the -remaining days. 

The syndicate is managed by the secretary and a committee of three. 
The system of working is as follows : The two farms on the road are receiv- 
ing stations, and their owners are members, of the committee. The van 
starts from the further farm twice a week, travelling to the station one day, 
and back the next, so as to connect with the principal out-going mail 
trains. Each member is supplied with an ordinary delivery book (costing 
9 d. for 100 pages) having a detachable page and a counterfoil. When he 
sends goods to the receiving station he enters them on the detachable page, 
with instructions, and sends the book to the receiving station with the par- 
cel. The receiving station retains the detachable page and initials the 
counterfoil, returning it by bearer to the member. The receiving station 
then enters the parcel or goods in the driver’s book, and files the detach- 
able page. Upon arrival at the railway station, the forwarding agent ini- 
tials the book, after checking the goods. Thus the syndicate retains the 
consigner’s original instructions, and as the parcel passes from one hand 
to the other a signature is received for it, rendering the tracing of any error 
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a simple matter. On the inward journey the same method is used. The 
forwarding is done at the station by contract for the syndicate at one third 
less than ordinary rates. 

The rules adopted by the sy ndicate are more or less as follow's. On the 
journey to the station each member is allowed to send up to ioo lbs., per- 
ishable goods always having precedence. On the inward journey the same 
rule applies, but should the parcels for nine members only amount to, say, 
200 lbs., and the tenth member have goods up to 800 lbs. awaiting despatch, 
the 800 lbs. may- be carried on the van, or, in other words, the full carrying 
capacity' may be utilized. Any member may ride on the van and carry lug- 
gage with him, provided the maximum load is not exceeded. Passengers 
other than members of the syndicate are charged 5 s. per journey, and id. 
per lb. for luggage over 30 lbs. 

The van leaves the 20 mile point at 8 a. m., and reaches the station at 
5.30 p. m., returning in the same time on the following day. These times 
were maintained for several journeys in wet w r eather without any ap- 
preciable harm to the oxen. 

It should be remembered that half the monthly subcription of 10$. 
goes towards the purchase of the van, and will cease in twelve months ; 
therefore, it should not, strictly speaking, be reckoned as working costs. 
Perhaps it will be better, however, in order to be on the right side, to reck- 
on the full 10s. It is found that the ten members between them save 
five post boys per week at a cost of 10$. per week, and they now get their 
mail twice a week instead of once, as formerly. This is a saving of is. a 
week per member. In practice, it is found that nearly every subscriber 
in turn uses the van for goods weighing 600 lbs. or 800 lbs. coming from the 
station. Whenever this happens, reckoning at ordinary transport rates, 
a saving of 6s. or 8s. is effected. During the last few r w T eeks various members 
.have used the van for such things as tw*o bags of salt, bags of fertiliser, 
tw r o rolls of fencing wire, a large box of groceries, and so on, all of which 
things were urgently needed at the time, and under ordinary 7 circumstan- 
ces would have entailed a span or half a span of oxen, a w T agon and tw r o 
boys being off the farm for tw r o days. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

NEW MEASURES IN REFERENCE TO THE STATISTICS OF CO-OPERATIVE SO- 
CIETIES. 


The government has issued the following instructions in reference to 
co-operative society' statistics. 

1. Statements should be submitted annually to the government of 
India by' 1 October. 
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а. If final corrected figures cannot be supplied by that date, an advance 
copy of the figures should be sent and the final figures supplied as soon as 
possible afterwards. 

3. The statements should include statistics for all societies registered 
under the Acts of 1904 and 1912 and should not include statistics of soci- 
eties not so registered. A society which has been liquidated, will not appear 
as a society in the returns, but the outstanding loans by, or to, such soci- 
ety will appear as loans by, or to, a society. 

4. The statements represent the data required by the government 
of India and it is open to local governments to prescribe for submission 
by societies such additional data as they may think necessary either for sta- 
tistical or for audit purposes. 

5. The provincial totals for the preceding year should be shown in a 
different type in each statement. 

б. Annas and pies should not be given in any of the statements. 

7. Separate statements will be prepared for (1) central banks ; 
(2) agricultural primary societies; and (3) non-agricultural primary 
societies ; and a statement will also be submitted for (4) Unions. 


Central Banks . 

S. “ Central banks ” include provincial banks, district banks, cen- 
tral banks, banking unions and all other societies constituted with the 
object of lending to individual societies, and tapping deposits from a larger 
area than that of the primary agricultural or non-agrkultural society. 
All central banks will be considered to be credit banks with limited lia- 
ability and need no interior classification for the purposes of these returns. 
The only exception is in the case of central re-insurance societies for which 
a separate statement F has been prescribed. 

9. Central banks in addition to the statement of their new operations 
will also submit an annual receipts and disbursements statement, balance 
sheet and profit and loss statement. Central banks which work indepen- 
dently, i. e, } which are not affiliated to another central or district bank (as 
is the case with some banks in the United Provinces) will also submit quar- 
terly finance statements in the form prescribed below. The quarterly 
finance statements will not be included in the annual returns published by 
local governments. They should be submitted by central banks to the 
registrar as soon as possible after the end of the quarter to which they 
relate and should be forwarded by him in a consolidated form to such au- 
thority as may hereafter be determined. 


Primary Societies . 

10, Agricultural societies are those in which the majority of the members 
are agriculturists, i. e., persons whose main occupation is the cultivation 
of the land or the rearing and management of the live-stock or in which 
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the object is mainly agricultural. Other societies are classed as non-agri- 
cultural. 

11. In the statements the societies should be treated under si's dif- 
ferent classes. 

The six classes are : — 

I. Credit. — These will include societies which lend grain for seed 
or maintenance, as well as those which lend cash. 

II. Purchase, and Purchase and Sale — These are societies intended 
to facilitate the purchase of agricultural requisites for members, such as 
societies which purchase seed, manure, implements, etc., for sale to their 
members. Societies of this character which also collect for joint sale the 
produce of members without making this their main object will be in- 
cluded in this class. 

III. Production. — These are societies winch have for their chief 
object an act of production without proposing to themselves sale as a di- 
rect object. This also w r ould include societies for joint irrigation, for col- 
lective use of machinery, for assistance in horse and cattle breeding, etc. 

IV. Production and Sale. — This class includes societies in which 
these two functions are united or in which one or the other predominates 
without it being possible to make a clear distinction between them. It 
will cover all societies whose main object is the joint sale of any commodity 
whether such commodity is produced or worked up or prepared for sale 
by the society itself or by the members individually. It comprises all co- 
operative creameries, butcheries and distilleries, as well as societies whose 
main object is the sale of grain, cattle, ghi, eggs, etc., produced by the 
members. 

V. Insurance. 

VI. Other forms of co-operation, 

12. The figures for insurance societies will be given in a special state- 
ment E. Those for the other classes will be given in forms for agricultural 
and non-agricultural societies. 

13. The government of India desire that local governments shall 
insist on all societies submitting to the registrar a statement of receipts 
and disbursements, a balance sheet and a statement of profit and loss. 
This is regarded as essential to the proper training of each individual so- 
ciety in accountancy and as a guarantee that the books are properly kept. 

It is not, however, desired that these three statements should be com- 
piled into district or provincial totals in the registrar's office and all that 
the government of India require is that the salient totals should be as- 
certained so far as is necessary for filling up statements B and C. 

14. The figures in all statements will relate to the latest co-operative 
year terminating on such date as may be fixed by the local governments. 
In the event, however, of any society not being sufficiently expert in account- 
taney to prepare in due time the returns from which statements for agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural societies are compiled, the registrar may uti- 
lize, for the purpose of preparing these statements, the latest available 
audited figures of the society concerned. If such societies are numerous, 
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the registrar can probably arrange to have them audited during the last 
quarter of the year under report, so as to minimise the inaccuracy caused 
by the fact that their returns are not for the same period as those of other 
societies. 

Note. — There is no objection to primary societies submitting their statements to the 
central banks to which they are affiliated, and to the central banks compiling the annual 
statements from these returns and submitting tkem to the registrar, but this procedure 
should only be allowed in cases in which the registrar considers a central bank to be 
capable of doing the work. 


Unions. 

15. A special statement will be prepared for unions. The unions to 
be dealt with in the statement will be those which supervise or supervise 
and guarantee, unions which do banking business will be classed as cen- 
tral banks. 

The statements prescribed are : — 

A — Operations of Central Banks. 

B » » Agricultural Societies. 

C '» » Non-Agricultural Societies. 

D » )) Unions. 

E » » Insurance Societies. 

F » » Central B,e -insurance Societies. 

G Central Banks — Receipts and Disbursements Statement. 

H » » Balance Sheet. 

I » » Profit and Loss Statement. 

» » Quarterly Finance Statements. 


FRANCE- 

THE PART PLAYED BY CO-OPERATION IN RECONSTRUCTION WORK IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS. — Communicated by M. Dabat to V Academic d* Agriculture de France. 
Session of x» July 1916. 


The flood of the Marne at the end of January 1910 destroyed a large 
number of houses and farm buildings at Juvigny, and in many communes 
bordering the river. 

The local population were greatly discouraged by the disaster to their 
farms and fields, and many of them, demoralised by the misfortune, were 
inclined rather to leave the country than undertake the labour of res- 
toration. 

The aid afforded by the public authorities, together with the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Improvements, and the devoted work of the mayor, 


4 
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contributed to revise the cour age of the sufferers, and opened up the pos- 
sibility of their not only zreg lining all that they had lost, but even profiting 
by the disaster to make s«on e improvements. 

The Department of Agricultural Improvements took upon itself to 
demonstrate to those: concerned : 

(1) The advantages to T>e obtained by combining for reconstruction 
of their farm buildings , so tin at -they might call in the aid of powerful con- 
tractors, and consequently re-euect the buildings with the utmost speed and 
least expense ; 

(2) The desirability o£ adopting plans for reconstruction of farm build- 
ings entailing the use of ide^nti cal materials (facility of supply, wholesale 
purchase, reduction in cost: otf carriage) ; 

* (3) The possibility off obtaining advances for immediate rebuilding 
from the agricultural CrecLh -.Society. 

A co-operative so ciety wa s fonned among the landowners for the pur- 
pose of re-erecting 43 fsrrru Uuildings (14 barns, 13 stables or cowsheds, 
la dwellinghouses and 6 sshecds). 

Some co- operators placced the work of reconstruction of the whole of 
their buildings in the hand s 0 f the society", others part only of their build- 
ings. It need hardly he said that joining the society was a perfectly op- 
tional matter. Tie richest h.ndowners kept out of it, and it chiefly bene- 
fited those whose personal resources were smallest. 

The payments of the tneinbers formed a fund of 50,000 francs, and to 
supplement this to the necessary extent, the society contracted a short- 
date loan of roo,o(>o francs the local office of the Mutual Agricultural 

Credit Society of ChLlons-ssur-Harne. This loan gave the contractors the 
guarantee of actuaL ca.sh renounces totalling 150,000 francs so that the work 
could appeal to contractors or companies possessing the necessary organiza- 
tion to complete the rebuild ing; work with rapidity, and willing to offer con- 
siderable reductions. 

The cost of sch-enueof w^ofe prepared by the Agricultural Improvements 
Department amounted to abiout 144,000 francs. It was decided that, in 
order of urgency, the rehuLMang of barns should come first, the stables and 
cowsheds follow next., and lastly the dwelling houses. 

The type adopted i£or the buildings was that in use locally, 
only altered in accordance with the requirements of modern agricultural 
science, both from th« point of view of the* building itself and the general 
working arrangements, jpariic-ularly as regarded hygiene, ventilation, light- 
ing etc. 

The founders of the cooperative society convinced the members of 
the advantages of adopting tlhese improvements, so that some objections 
which were made, particularly in reference to extension of buildings, were 
withdrawn. 

The contractor t o whom the work was allotted allowed a fair rebate 
on the estimate. "With thee additional work called for in the course of con- 
struction, the expenditure amounted to 160,000 francs for the 43 farm 
buildings according 1 0 the ab»ove particulars. 
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The undertakings entered into by the contractor were fulfilled ; the 
barns were completed by 30 June ready to receive the hay; the 
stables by 15 August ; the dwelling houses, roofed on 31 August, were 
moved into on x November. 

Such was the work of the Incorporated Farm Buildings Co-operative 
Society of Juvigny. Through it farmers possessing no financial facilities 
were able to obtain by combination all the advantages resulting from en- 
trusting the aggregate work as a whole to one large concern. It w T as also 
the means of effecting considerable progress in the agricultural equipment 
of the commune. 

The buildings, though constructed with every regard to economy, com- 
bine strength and comfort with a pleasing appearance. The general ar- 
rangements inside and out are in keeping with the most up-to-date requi- 
rements of agricultural science and practice, though not departing from 
local custom as settled by experience. They have since been taken as 
models for other buildings in that part of the country. 

Thus, the havoc wrought by the catastrophe has been the means of 
calling into existence re-constructed, better organized and more productive 
farms. The co-operators have reason to be content with the results of 
their struggle, both against their misfortune and their prejudices against 
co-operation. 

The excellent results obtained by the Co-operative Society of Juvigny 
demonstrate the benefits to be obtained by co-operative organization for 
remedying the disasters caused by the "war. In the villages in the north 
and east where houses have been destroyed, it is thought that farmers will 
take example by Juvigny in the necessary work of reconstruction. 



SHORT ANALYSES OF SEVERAL OF THE MOST RECENT WORKS 
ON CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


DENMARK. 


DKSBONS (Georges). — Rural Co-operation in Denmark. Paris, Les editions juridiques, 

26, Boulevard de I’Hopital, 1916. 

M. Desbons is an apostle of co-operation. For him, as for a Danish 
agricultural worker, “ co-operation is an article of faith ” (p. 29) ; and the 
book which he has devoted to the co-operative agricultural societies of Den- 
mark has frequently an oratorical tone which might easily make it a popular 
work. Having made this statement we must recognize that the author 
understands his subject completely and has given it its right setting. Af- 
ter giving some general facts as to the rural character of Denmark, M. Des- 
bons examines the organization and the working of the different types of 
societies : co-operative credit societies, co-operative societies of consumers, 
co-operative societies of producers including co-operative dairies, co-oper- 
ative slaughter-houses, co-operative societies for the export of eggs and 
breeding societies. The exposition of the difficulties which these societies 
have had to overcome is particularly instructive, as are the results obtained. 
The work ends with some forecasts, at once eloquent and determinedly 
optimistic. 

As far as it is possible to discover M. Desbons' use of documentary 
sources has been abundant and thorough. On the other hand his statistical 
statements seem to be out of date. He depends, for instance, on a table 
shown at the Exhibition of 1900 for his description of the condition of cre- 
dit societies, and declares that “ since this date it has continued to be equally 
flourishing A mere examination of the International Review of Agricultural 
Economics would have enabled him to substitute the figures for 191 5 for these 
which concern 1899. This lack of focus is the more regrettable because the 
progress made by credit societies of late years has increased. Thus M. 
Desbons says that today 1,450,000 pigs are killed in the Danish co-operative 
slaughterhouses. As a matter of fact 2,428,204 were killed in them in 

An omission in the work is due to M. Desbons* failure to say anything 
of mutual agricultural insurance societies. They deserve a mention however 
for in Denmark they have flourished particularly. The following facts 
will give an idea of their importance : eight large mutual insurance societies 
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against fire in agricultural buildings covered in 1 914-15 risks amounting to 
1,013,847,484$. In addition 89 societies for mutual insurance against fire in 
respect of risk to moveable property guarantee a capital of 951,956,368 $. Tbe 
insurance of cattle and horses is undertaken by 1,050 mutual societies, which 
cover risks reaching the sum of 39,396,000 $. for horses and 12,998,000 $. 
for cattle. The number of insured horses reaches 312,000, that of insured 
cattle 258,000, to which we must add 20,000 insured pigs and 2,000 insured 
sheep. 

The mutual insurance societies against hail number 15. They have 
80,673 members andinsure harvests valued at 53,158,068 $. Insurance against 
damage caused by storms is undertaken by 7 mutual societies comprising 
86,235 members and covering risks valued at 151,778,400$. Finally 8 mutual 
societies, comprising 213,600 members, undertake insurance against 
accidents. 

It would be easy for M. Desbons to insert, in a second edition for which 
we hope, figures which would make his book a valuable instrument for work 
and propaganda. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


CO-OPERATIVE HORSE INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


source : 

The Journal of the Board of Agriculture, April 1913 ; October i*» 1 f ; December 191 \ * 
March 1915; June 1916. 


So far as the Board of Agriculture have been able to ascertain, there 
are no co-operative societies for the insurance of horses in Wales, and only 
15 in England, of which 6 are in Cambridgeshire. Five of them are re- 
gistered under the Friendly Societies Act. Statistics have been obtained 
for 12 of the societies and show that, taken together, these societies had 755 
members and insured 1,311 horses — an average per society of 63 members 
and 109 horses — less than 2 horses per member. Five of them insured 
cattle also, to the number of 680. The 12 societies had reserve funds ag- 
gregating £2,785. The oldest society, that at Soham in Cambridgeshire, 
founded in 1866, is also the largest, and, on the whole, the most successful. 
In 1913 it consisted of 180 members, insured 230 horse.s and 380 cattle, 
and had a reserve fund of £534. The number of these societies is so small, 
and the systems on which they work differ s 6 much in detail, that it would 
be misleading to attempt to give general averages of their statistics, and a 
better idea of the working of co-operative horse insurance will be obtained 
by studying several of the societies separately. 
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§ i. The bed worth co-operative horse insurance society. 

In 1896, a number of owners of horses at Bedworth and Tongford, 
on the outskirts of Coventry, formed a co-operative society for the insur- 
rance of their horses, which was in 1906 registered under the Friendly So- 
cieties Act. The object of the society is declared to be “ to provide by 
voluntary subscriptions of the members, with the aid of donations, for in- 
suring money to be paid on the death of a member's horse At the end 
of 1912, the society consisted of 87 members and insured 109 horses, of 
which 98 were used mainly for hauling coals and other heavy weights, 
and 11 for light carting work by dairymen, bakers and butchers. The 
great majority of the horses insured are owned singly by men who make a 
living by driving coals from the pits to the houses of colliers and customers, 
some of the men being ex-colliers, disabled by accidents in the pits. 

The horses are valued by a veterinary surgeon once a year, in the month 
of May, when for greater convenience they are collected in a field for his 
inspection. The value he puts upon them is accepted as the basis on which 
the premium for the following year is calculated, and as determining the 
amount to be paid by the society to the owner of any horse which may die 
within the year. Should any member fail to produce his horse for valua- 
tion at the annual inspection, he is requixed to take it, as soon as possible 
thereafter, to the veterinary surgeon and pay 2 s. 6 d. as the fee for a special 
valuation. The age and description of each horse are carefully recorded, 
together with its value, and no dispute has been known to occur, as regards 
either the identification of a horse or the amount payable on it. 

The value placed in the year 1912 on the 109 horses came to a total of 
£2,564, which gives an average of nearly £24 per horse : 43 of the horses 
were valued at £20 or less, 35 at between £20 and £30, and 31 at over 
£30. The lowest value placed on any horse was £9, and the highest 
£42. Of the 95 horses which were valued both in the years 1911 and 
1912, 55 showed no change in value, 6 were valued at a higher rate than 
before, the average increase in value being £4,10$., and 34 were valued at 
a lower rate than in the previous year, the average decrease in value being 
£4,155. No horse is accepted for insurance for the first time unless it is 
passed by the veterinary surgeon as of good market value and as not over 
15 years of age, but a horse, once insured, may be kept by its owner on the 
books of the society until it is sold or dies. Of the 109 horses under insur- 
ance at the end of the year 1912, 48 were over 12 years of age. Whenever 
an insured horse falls ill or meets with an accident, the owner is bound to 
give immediate notice to the veterinary surgeon, who is under an engage- 
ment to attend with the least possible dela}*, either by day or by night. 
Members are required to let him know at once when signs of illness are 
noticed and not to rely on their own remedies ; but drenches for cases of 
colic, etc., are kept in readiness and used when necessary, , pending his 
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arrival. Should the horse die or be condemned to be slaughtered, the society 
pays the owner three -fourths of the value put upon it at the last valuation. 
The carcass is at the disposal of the society, which has made a contract 
for an all-round payment of £1. 6s. per carcass. 

When a member first enters a horse, he has to pay an entrance fee of 
3s. 6 d;, which covers not only that particular horse, but any other that may 
take its place. The insurance contributions are payable fortnightly and 
are charged at the rate of id. per week for every £5 or part of £5 at which 
the horse is valued, so that on a horse valued at the average rate of £24, 
the insurance contribution payable would be 5 d. a week, that is £1. is. 8 d. 
a year. 

The society has made a contract with its veterinary surgeon, in accord- 
ance with which he not only values the horses, but attends them without 
any additional fee, and supplies them with medicine free of charge. The 
number of horses annually insured for the years 1907-1912 gives a total 
of 742. Of these 48 died or were slaughtered, so that the average annual 
death-rate was 6.5 per cent., the lowest death-rate in any year having been 
4,3 per cent., and the highest 9.5 per cent. On these 48 horses the society 
paid £589, which gives an average of £12. 6s. per horse that died ; the 
largest amount paid on any horse was £24, and the smallest amount paid 
was £5.5 s. ; so that, as might have been expected, the death-rate was 
much higher among the older and less valuable horses than among the young- 
er and more valuable animals. The 16 horses on which claims had to be 
paid during the years 1911-1912 were all over 11 years of age ; their average 
value was only £15, and the average amount paid on them by the so- 
ciety was £11,55. There used to be no restriction as to the age at which 
a horse might be accepted for insurance, but now the society refuses to 
insure a horse known to be over 15 years of age, unless it is already in- 
sured, and the introduction of this restriction partly accounts for the mark- 
ed decrease in the death-rate from 7.6 to 4 6 per cent, in 1912, and to the 
consequent large saving of £87 made in that year. The amount paid on 
claims during the six years 1907-1912 is equivalent to an average of 16s. 
per horse insured. 

Separate accounts are kept of the insurance and the management 
funds, and the total amount charged to the insurance fund, including 
claims and veterinary surgeon's fees, was £764 for the six years. The 
income credited to this fund consisted of £766 realized as insurance con- 
tributions, which gives an average of almost exactly £1 per annum per horse 
insured, £17 from interest, and £12 from sale of carcasses, making the 
total income of the insurance fund £796. This would have left the in- 
surance fund with a gain during the six years of £32, but during the last 
three years £ 60 has been transferred to this fund from the management 
fund account, so that, as it now stands, the insurance fund shows a gain 
on the six years of £92, having increased from £136 to £228. 

The expenses charged to the management fund amounted for the six 
years to £116, of which £73 was paid in salaries, the principal item 
being £10 a year paid to the secretary ,* £ 8 was paid as rent for rooms for 
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meetings, and the remainder for printing, stationery, and miscellaneous 
charges. The cost of administration, apart from the veterinary surgeon’s 
fee, thus averaged 3s. 2 d. per horse insured. To meet these expenses the 
members paid a management contribution of is. per quarter per horse 
insured, the total income from this source being £117. There were also 
credited to this fund entrance fees, subscriptions of honorary members 
(about £24) and fines. The society is strict in exacting fines, not only for 
unpunctuality in payment of contributions, but for absence from the quart- 
erly meetings, no excuse being accepted except that of ill-health. The 
total income of the management fund during the six years 1907-1912 
amounted to £203, so that this fund showed a surplus during that period 
of £87 ; but, as already said, £60 has been transferred from the manage- 
ment fund to the insurance fund, and the accounts show the management 
fund as having increased from £45 to £72. Putting together the surplus- 
es at the credit of the two funds, the society at the end of the year 1912 
possessed altogether £300, which was deposited in the Savings Bank. 
This gross surplus had increased to that figure during the six years 1907- 
1912 from £181, so that, taken altogether, the society’s finances are in a 
sound condition, and it possesses a reserve fund equal in itself to more 
than three times the average annual loss on claims of the six years 1907- 
1912. 

The owner of a horse of the average value of £24, on which, if it dies 
he will receive £18 from the society, thus pays an insurance contribution 
of £1. is. Sd. per annum and a management contribution of 4s. per annum , 
making a total pas-ment of £1. 5s. Sd. per annum, in return for which he 
not only has his horse insured, but obtains free of charge veterinary attend- 
ance and medicine in case his horse should fall ill. This privilege may be 
reckoned as an ample return for his management contribution, and the 
amount be actually pays for insurance risk may be taken as £1. is. 8 d., 
which comes to about 6 per cent, on £18, the amount he would receive 
if his horse were to die. On the average the insurance contribution comes 
to about 6.5 per cent, on the amount payable on the death of a horse. 

This may be compared with the rates charged by live-stock insurance 
companies for the insurance of heavy-draught horses of the class to which 
most of the Bedworth horses belong. The usual rate charged on this class 
of horse by such companies is from 7 *4 to 10 per cent, on the amount 
payable in case of death, plus 3 per cent, to cover the risk of death from 
fire or lightning ; so that, while a member of the Bedworth society owning 
a horse worth £24, used for hauling coals, on which in the case of its death 
he would receive from the society £18, can insure it with the society on 
payment of an insurance premium of £i,is. Sd. per annum, he would, 
if he insured it with an insurance company for a payment of £18, have 
to pay from £r. 7 s. to £1. 17$. per annum. Moreover, these insurance 
companies generally charge a higher premium on any animal over ten years 
of age, and refuse to commence insuring horses over 12 or 13 years of age, 
whereas the Bedworth society insures horses at the same premium what- 
ever their age be, and accepts new horses for insurance up to 15 years of 
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age. A member of the Bedworth Society also receives the advantages of 
veterinary medicine and attendance free for his horse, whenever it falls 
sick, on a payment to the society of 4 s. a year, and his society* holds sav- 
ings amounting to £300, which offer him good security against the risk 
of having to pay a levy to make up for a possible deficiency in the insurance 
fund. 

The society has been very successful and of great benefit to the small 
horse-owners of whom it is composed. 


§ 2. THE NEWARK HORSEKEEPERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY. 


In 1880 a number of horse-owners at Newark, in Nottinghamshire, 
founded an unregistered mutual insurance society on co-operative princi- 
ples for the insurance of their horses. This society proved so successful 
that by 1898 it had accumulated a reserve fund of about £600. Some of 
the members then wished to divide up the fund, and in order to avoid this 
suicidal action, it was resolved to form the society into a limited liability 
company. No money was paid to the members, nor were they required 
to pay . any money for their shares in the new company. The shares 
were allotted to the members of the old society in proportion to the 
amount each member had paid in insurance contributions during its exist- 
ence. The company, which still resembles in some respects a co-operative 
society, was incorporated under the Companies Acts to carry on the busi- 
ness of insurance of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs and other animals against 
death, loss or damage from any cause whatsoever, and to provide veteri- 
nary medical attendance on the illness of any animal insured. Power 
was also taken to lend money to customers and others having dealings 
with the company on such terms as might seem expedient. The capital 
was declared to be £1,000, divided into 1,000 shares of £1 each, and the 
liability of members was limited. According to the articles of associa- 
tion a member has one vote for every share he holds, and the quorum of 
a general meeting is five. The number of directors is to be not less than 
three nor more than seven, and they are to receive as remuneration £10 a 
year (since raised to £21), to be divided among them as they shall deter- 
mine. The term of office is three years and the directors retire by rotation 
and are eligible for re-election : a director must hold six shares in his own 
right. The profits of the company in each year are to be divided amongst 
the members in proportion to their shares and according to the amount 
paid up thereon, but so that no higher dividend than 6 per cent, shall be 
paid, except by way of making up a deficiency in the dividend for a pre 
vious year. The members have power, before recommending any divi- 
dend, to set aside out of the profits of the company such sums as they think 
proper as a reserve fund to meet contingencies, or for equalising dividends 
or other purposes, with power to divide the remaining profit by way r of 
bonus to members ; all surplus income accruing after payment of dividends. 
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and bonus to policy holders is to be carried to the reserve fund. A member 
desiring to transfer his shares must first offer them to some other member 
and, failing a sale, he must offer them to the directors of the company. 
If the directors do not agree to purchase the shares within twenty-one 
days, he is at liberty to transfer the shares to any other person, but the 
directors may refuse to register a transfer to a transferee of whom they do 
not approve. 

Re-valuing . — The horses insured are re-valued every year in December, 
and the amount of the valuation determines for the next twelve months 
the amount payable on any claim made regarding the horse. In the 
event of a claim being made good the company pays only to two-thirds of 
the market-value of the horse at the last valuation, and the rate of premium 
(which is payable quarterly on 25 March, June, September and Decem- 
ber in each year) varies wfith the value then put on the horse. The rate 
charged is approximately 5 3; e per cent, per annum on the market value 
of the horse, which is equivalent to 8 3 / 4 per cent, per annum on the 
amount claimable in case of death. Thus on a horse valued at £24, on 
which £16 is payable in case of death, the quarterly premium is 7s., equi- 
valent to £ 1. 8s. per annum. In return for this premium the member 
not only has his horse insured for two-thirds of its market value, but is en- 
titled to veterinary attendance and medicine from the company's veteri- 
nary surgeon and to veterinary expenses incurred with any other veteri- 
nary surgeon when the animal is taken ill in another district, and can also, 
when he purchases a horse, have an examination made by the company's 
veterinary surgeon at a fee of 5s. for each horse. He may also receive a 
bonus out of the profits of the company, when the directors are of opinion 
that the profits warrant such a’ course. 

Claims. — Claims are payable in the event of accidental death or of an 
accident necessitating the immediate destruction of the insured animal, 
or in the event of its death from disease (glanders and farcy excepted) at 
any time from noon on the twenty-first day after acceptance of the propo- 
sal and payment of the premium, but no claim is payable if the animal 
dies outside the United Kingdom, or from neglect or improper use or unskil- 
ful treatment, or from improper loading of any vehicle to vhich it may be 
harnessed, or by reason of its being left unattended, or of the intoxication 
of the rider or driver, or from malicious or wilful injury; nor does the pol- 
icy cover the risks of or arising from the effects of foaling or castration, ex- 
cept under special conditions. If the animal is covered by any other in- 
surance the company contributes only its rateable proportion, so that the 
owner may not receive more than two-thirds of the market value. 

Notice of Accident . — Notice of any accident' to, or illness or death 
of the horse insured must be immediately given to the company at its regis- 
tered office, and in case such notice is not given within twelve hours, or if 
the animal is destroyed without a written authority from the company's 
veterinary surgeon or secretary, all right of claim is forfeited. Notice 
must be immediately given to the company’s veterinary surgeon. 
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Receipts and Expenditure . — On the average of the 12 years ending 
1913 the working of the societ3 r was as follows. The average receipts 
were : 


£ 5. 

Premiums 196 10 

Entry fees 16 

Sale of carcasses 23 

Interest 21 12 

Miscellaneous .......... 08 


Total receipts . . . 221 19 


and the expenditure, other than expenditure on dividends and bonuses, 


averaged as follows : 

£ s. 

Audit fee 22 

Salaries 22 12 

Veterinary surgeon's fee 56 1 

Income tax 5 10 

Paid on claims 43 18 

Printing, postages, etc 5 17 

Directors' fees 18 5 


Total expenditure . . . 154 5 


so that on the average the company made an annual profit on its working, 
available for dividend, bonus and reserve fund, of £67.145. For the 
12 years taken together the total profit amounted to £8 ii . ios ., which 


was disposed of as follows: 

£ s. 

Dividend to shareholders. .... 465 15 

Bonuses to policy holders .... 275 11 

Carried to reserve fund 70 4 


Total . . . 811 10 


According to the balance sheet for the year 1913 the company then 
possessed assets amounting to £830, viz., cash, £222; investment, £600; 
loan to insurer, £8 ; against which the only liability was £647 due to 
shareholders, thus leaving a balance of profit up to date, after payment 
of dividend and bonus, of £183, of which £102 was classed as reserve and 
£81 as profit of the year. Of this amount £77,135. has been paid as divi- 
dend to shareholders and the remainder carried to the reserve fund, which 
amounts to £106. 
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Share Capital . — The share capital consists of 647 £1 shares, all paid 
up. The shareholders have received an average of 6 per cent, of their share 
capital for the whole period of the 12 years ending 1913. The policy hold- 
ers have received a bonus in 9 of the 12 y r ears varying from 5 per cent, to 
20 per cent, of the amount paid by them in premiums, so that their bonuses 
averaged for the whole period 11 per cent, of their premiums, and as they 
paid a premium of 5 5 / 6 per cent, on the market value of their horses, 
the net premium actually paid by them, after allowing for the bonus, was 
5 1 / & per cent, of the market value, in return for which they not only re- 
ceived two-thirds of the market value of any horse that died, but also had 
the benefit of veterinary attendance on any insured horse that fell ill. 

The average number of horses insured was 170, and the average number 
of horses on which claims had to be paid was 3.9 ; so that the average 
casualty rate per annum was 2.3 per cent.; in the best year, 1913, no death 
occurred ; and in the worst y-ear 1912, the casualty rate was 5 per cent. 
The total number of losses in the 12 3 r ears was 47, and the total amount 
paid on claims was £526, 14s., so that the average amount paid per claim 
was £11. 4s., and as the amount payable is two-thirds of the market value 
it appears that the average market value of the horses that died was 
about £17. The w T orst year of the series, financially, was 1911, in which 
of 140 horses 6 died, requiring payment by the company 7 of £93, or an aver- 
age of about £15. 10s. per horse, so that the average market value of the 
horses that died in that year was about £23. This was the only year of 
the series in which the societ\ r s accounts showed a loss on the working of 
the year, amounting to £8. 5s., and in that year neither bonus nor divi- 
dend w r as paid. For the whole period the amount paid on claims averag- 
ed £43. 18s. per annum, and as on the average 170 horses were insured, 
the compensation paid on claims by the company* averaged only r 5 s. 2d, 
per annum per horse insured. For the disposal of the carcasses a contract 
has been made with a knacker, who pays £1. 10s. for a large carcass and 
£l. 3s. for a small one. 

Veterinary Inspection . — The arrangement made with the veterinary 
surgeon is that the company pays him quarterly 7 at the rate of 7 s. 6 d, a 
year for each horse insured. In return for this contract-fee he engages 
to give veterinary attendance and medicine free to every- insured horse, a 
privilege highly valued by the insurers, who pay nothing extra for it, so 
that this amount may r be considered to be a payment for veterinary services 
and deducted from the premiums they 7 pay to the company to get the 
amount really paid for insurance. The company also gets from the vet- 
erinary surgeon in return for this contract-fee the following services, free 
of further charge : he examines and passes or rejects all horses presented 
for insurance ; keeps a list of them with their age, description and value ; 
takes part in the annual valuation ; and decides valuation disputes. The 
company owes much of its success and popularity to his skilled super- 
vision of its interests on the veterinary side. 

The valuation is made annually in December and takes effect for pre- 
miums and compensation from the 25th of that month. The area covered 
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by the company, which extends to a distance of about 8 miles from Newark, 
is divided among the veterinary surgeon and the directors, who go in pairs 
or threes, visit the horses on their owners' premises without notice, and 
after considering the value placed upon them at the last valuation, fix the 
value of each animal for the coming year. A number of the insured horses 
are worth £60 or more, but the owner is allowed to fix the amount for 
which he will insure his horse, so long as it does not exceed the value put 
upon it by the valuing committee, and as a matter of fact no horse is in- 
sured at a higher amount than £45. The reasons given for this tendency* 
on the part of the owners of the better horses are that they are content, 
by payment of a lower premium, to secure free veterinary attendance for 
the insured horse together with the prospect of receiving a substantial 
fraction of its value in case of death, and that they do not wish to risk wreck- 
ing the society by making heavy claims upon its funds. At the other 
end of the scale, horses are not admitted to insurance unless they are worth 
at least £15, and as a horse gets old its value is not written down below 
£12, so that in any case, however old a horse, once it is insured its owner 
will receive at least £8 if it dies in his hands. Statistics are available 
for 109 of the insured horses, of which 31 were valued for insurance in De- 
cember 1913 at £15 or less, 15 at over £15 and not over £20, 55 at over 
£20 and not over £30, and only 8 at more than £30. The average value 
for insurance of the 109 horses was £23, but their real value would be 
somewhat higher. 

There is no definite rule as to the age above which a new horse will 
not be accepted for insurance, but unless it belongs to a man who already 
insures with the company, a horse over 15 years of age is rejected. Once 
insured a "horse is never struck off the list owing to old age. Of the 109 
horses for which statistics are available, the youngest is 3 and the oldest 29 
years old : 38 are over 12, and of these 8 are over 20 years old. 

Of these 109 horses 48 are employed in heavy work such as carting coals, 
building materials, flour, etc., and 61 in light work such as that of but- 
chers, bakers, milk dealers, fishmongers, grocers, cab drivers, etc. No 
difference is made in the premium whatever be the kind of work for which 
the horse is used. Very few ordinary farm horses are insured, and the com- 
pany is rather a town and village society than an agricultural society. In 
19x3 the number of policy holders was 69 and the number of horses insur- 
ed was 134, an average of 2 per insurer. One policy holder has as many 
as 7 horses insured with the company, but most have only I or 2. In 1902 
there were 109 policy holders who insured 19S horses, but since then there 
has been a fairly steady decline, which is ascribed to greater strictness in 
taking in doubtful horses, none being accepted unless " serviceably sound ”, 
and to a feeling among the owners of the more valuable horses, especially 
those who own a number, that it pays them better to take the risk them- 
selves than to pay the premiums required by the company. 

There is no rule under which a new insurer can demand a share in the 
company, and a number of the policy holders hold no share and therefore 
have no voice in the management. The articles of association fix the 
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capital at 1,000 shares of £i each, but in recent years there has been no in- 
crease in the number of shares issued, which stands at 647. As the shares 
have paid 6 per cent, for a number of years they are in demand and sell at 
a premium, one lot having changed hands at £1.1 s. 6 d. The directors 
refuse to allow r shares to be sold to outsiders, so that there is a tendency to 
concentrate them in few hands, but in 1905 there were 81 shareholders, of 
whom 19 owned 1 share each and several 3 or 4. There are 7 directors, 
all living in the town, their occupations being coal merchant, butcher, 
grocer, baker, carter, cab owner and furniture dealer. 

Results. — From the point of view of the shareholders the company 
has been successful. The original shareholders obtained their shares free 
of payment, in return for the savings they had accumulated hy the pre- 
vious good management of their co-operative insurance society. Their 
shares have paid them 6 per cent, per annum and sell at a premium. They 
are liable for any exceptional loss due to excessive mortality, but against 
this risk they have a reserve fund of £106 — equal to more than two years’ 
losses on claims — and the average death rate among the insured horses 1 
for the 12 years 1902-1913 has been only 2.3 per cent, per annum. The two 
disquieting features are the high costs of management and the falling oh 
in the number of horses insured. Apart from the 7s. 6d. per horse paid 
for veterinary services, the costs of management have averaged, as fol- 
lows, for the 12 years : audit fee, £2,25. ; salaries, £ 22 ,i 2 s. ; printing, 
postage etc., £5,175.; directors’ fees, £18,55.; total £48,165. This is 
more than the amount paid on claims, which averaged only £43.05.18^. 
and is equivalent to an average of 55. 9 d. per annum per horse insured ; 
whereas in the Bedworth Co-operative Insurance Society, which is run on 
co-operative lines, the cost of management averages 35. 2 d. per annum per 
horse insured, and in the registered co-operative cow insurance societies 
in England and Wales, the cost of management averages only 6 i. per an- 
num per animal insured. 

If the company could reduce its costs of management, it would have a 
still larger profit to show in its annual accounts, and although it could not 
increase the dividend paid to shareholders above 6 per cent., it would be 
in a position to pay a larger bonus to its policy holders and thus increase 
its usefulness to its neighbours on co-operative principles. A further step 
in the same direction might be made if the shareholders were to agree to 
reduce the capital of £647 to half that amount by taking payment from the 
company of half each share at 10s. per share and thus reducing the inter- 
est charge, which averages £38.165. per annum, to half that amount. 
It might also require each policy holder to take out at least one share, and 
permit him to acquire up to five shares at £1 until the full number of 1,000 
shares has been issued. This -would broaden the basis of the company 
and lessen the inducement to sacrifice the interests of the insurers to those 
of the shareholders. But until the company gave equal votes to all the 
shareholders, irrespective of the number of shares held by each, it could 
not be considered to be truly co-operative. 

To the insurer, say the man owning a horse worth £24 used for heavy 
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carting work, on winch he would receive from the company £16 in case 
of its death from disease or accident, the existence of this company must 
have been a great advantage. He pays altogether to the company 5 s / 6 
per cent, per annum on the market value, i. e., £1 ,8s. per annum, but 
on the average of the 12 years 1902-1913 he has received 11 per cent, on 
his premiums as bonuses, so that his net payment has averaged £1 5s. 
or 5 1 / 5 per cent, on the market-value of his horse. In return for this 
payment he not only has his horse insured but is entitled to veterinary 
attendance and medicine free of charge. This latter privilege costs the 
company js . 6 d, per horse, so the amount the insurer pays for insurance 
may be taken as 175. 6d. per annum, equal to about 3 2 / 3 per cent, on 
the market-value of the horse, or nearly 5 % per cent, on the amount 
payable in case of death. If he had insured his horse with a large live 
stock insurance company he would have paid for a horse of that class, not 
more than 10 years old, 8 3 / 4 per cent, (some companies charge 10 per 
cent.), on the amount payable in case of death, i. e., £1 8s. for £16, as 
against the 17s. 6d. he has paid to the Newark Company. The chief ad- 
vantage to a man of this class, however, is that, while he would have found 
it practically impossible to get a distant company to take for insurance a 
horse not already insured over 12 years of age, and would have found the 
rate charged on his horse as it grew old prohibitive, he can have his horse, 
if serviceably sound, insured with the local company for the first time up 
to 15 years of age, and once it has been accepted for insurance can keep it 
insured at the same rate of premium up to any age, and will get from the 
company two-thirds of its value and not less than £8, however small its 
value be, whenever it dies on his hands. This is mainly due to the compa- 
ratively small area covered by the company’s operations, which makes 
close supervision and fair valuation possible and practically obviates all 
risk of fraud. 

It is interesting to compare the Newark Company’s experience with 
that of the Bedworth Horse Insurance Society, which is run on purely 
co-operative lines. At Bedworth a member insuring a horse used for 
heavy draught work worth £24 for £18 payable in case of death (the 
Bedworth Society pays three -fourths of the market value while the Ne- 
wark Company pays only two-thirds) pays in insurance contribution 
£1 1$, 8 d, per annum, equal to 6 per cent, on the amount payable in case of 
death, as compared with the 5 x / 2 per cent, an insurer pays at Newark. But 
the Bedworth member pays in addition to this insurance contribution only 
4$. per annum for management expenses per horse insured so that his to- 
tal annual payment for a £24 horse is £1 5s. 8 d., in return for which he gets 
veterinary attendance and medicine free ; while the Newark insurer pays 
altogether for a £24 horse £1 5 s. per annum, including the cost of similar 
veterinary attendance ; the Bedworth insurer however gets £r8 on the 
death of his horse, while the Newark insurer gets only £16. The compa- 
rison would be much more favourable to Bedworth were it not that the aver- 
age death rate among insured horses is 6 % per cent, there, while at New- 
ark it is only 2.3 per cent. The reasons for this much heavier mortality 
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at Bedworth seem to be (i) that the Bedworth horses are used for more 
wearing work, 98 out of 109 insured being employed in hauling coals and 
• other heavy weights, while only 48 out of 109 are so employed at Newark ; 
and (2) that the Bedworth horses are, on the whole, older, 48 out of 109 
being over 12 years of age, while only 38 out of 109 are over that age at 
Newark. Now that the Bedworth Society has resolved not to admit any 
horse over 15 years of age to insurance for the first time, its death rate has 
already fallen and its reserve fund is mounting up satisfactorily ; and there 
seems reason to hope that the average death rate may soon be lowered 
so much that the society, having accumulated a substantial reserve 
fund, will be in a position to reduce the rate of premium charged to its 
old members. In one respect the Bedworth insurer is in a less favour- 
able position than the Newark insurer who is not a shareholder. The latter 
is not liable to any levy, while the Bedworth member may- be called upon 
to pay a levy to meet exceptional losses if the reserve fund becomes 
exhausted ; but seeing that his society has already accumulated a reserve 
of £300, equal to three times its average annual losses, he is unlikely to 
be called upon to pay any levy. 

If the Newark horse owners, instead of forming themselves into a 
limited liability'' company 14 years ago, had continued as a co-operative 
insurance society, giving to the insurers themselves all the benefit of any 
profits they might make, and paying no dividend to shareholders, and if 
the 3' had, like the Bedworth Society, kept down the costs of management 
to 3s. 2d, per horse per annum, their average account would have stood 
as follows for the 12 years 1902-1913 : 

Average receipts per annum: — 


Premiums £196 10 

Entry fees 16 

Sale of carcasses ..... 23 

Interest ......... 21 12 

Miscellaneous 08 


Total receipts . . . £221 19 

Average expenditure per annum: — 

Paid on claims £43 18 

Veterinary surgeon's fee. . 56 1 

Management expenses. . . 26 18 


Total expenditure . . . £126 17 


£95 2 


Average surplus per annum. 
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111 that case, while retaining their reserve fund at the £600 they had 
already accumulated, they might have distributed the whole of this sur- 
plus in bonuses to the insuring members, or in other words have reduced 
their premium payments by an average of about 11s. per horse, so that 
the member insuring on co-operative principles a horse worth £24 (even 
one employed on heavy draught work) would have had his horse insured 
for £16 and attended to by a veterinary surgeon free of charge on a total 
payment of about 17s. a year instead of the £1 5 s. he has actually paid, 
after allowing for the bonuses he has received. Such would have been 
the advantage to those insurers who are not shareholders of co-operative 
management, combined with the low death rate actually attained. De- 
ducting the 7 s. 6 d. per horse charged for veterinary services the net amount 
paid by an owner for insurance proper would have been about 9s. 6 d. per 
annum, or less than 3 per cent, on the £16 payable in case of the death of 
his horse, against the 8 3 / 4 or 10 per cent., i. e., £1 8s. or £1 12s. he would 
have had to pay for a similar insurance to an ordinary live stock insurance 
company. 


§ 3 . The soham-cattee ceub. 


Formation of the Club. — The Soham Cattle Club (1) was formed in 
1866 and registered as a cattle insurance society under the Friendly Soci- 
eties Act in 1875. It was established “ for the purpose of making good 
any loss that the members may sustain by the death of cattle as stock 
It insures horses, mares, foals, and young horses ; and cows, calves, bul- 
locks and young stock. A member must be elected by a majority of the 
members present at a meeting of the Club, and must pay 2 s. 6 d. as entrance 
money and 4^. per quarter for expenses of management. The society is 
managed by a committee consisting of two stewards, a secretary, a trea- 
surer and two other members, who are elected annually. It meets every 
quarter and the contributions of members are payable at the quarterly 
meetings. 

The society consists of about 180 members, almost all of whom are 
small holders, commoners or labourers, more than 100 of them having 
land which they cultivate. The committee includes three small holders, 
one of whom is a tenant of the County Council, a butcher, and a builder ; 
the secretary and the two stewards are small holders. The operations of 
the society are confined to the parish of Soham, the furthest point of which 
is about five miles from the village. 

Rules of the Club . — A member wishing to insure an animal must in- 
form the stewards, who examine and pass it, and no animal can be entered 


(j) Soham is the largest -village in Cambridgeshire. 
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which is diseased, crippled, or aged. All the insured animals are valued 
twice a year, in April and October, and the value that is placed upon each 
animal bv the valuers determines, with effect from the next club night, 
the amount of insurance contribution, to be paid by the owner, and the 
amount to be paid him by the Club in case the animal should die within 
the following half year, the amount payable in case of death being seven- 
eighths of the value of the animal, i. e. t at the rate of 17s. 6 d. in the £. At 
the half-yearly valuation the two stewards and the secretary go round and 
inspect the animals on their owners’ premises, receiving £2 10s. to pay 
the expenses of their inspection tour. Any member may also have an ani- 
mal valued and insured at any time by paying 6 d. to the stewards and a 
full quarter’s insurance contribution. A steward is paid is. from the 
funds each time he has to inspect a sick animal. 

Both cattle and horses are accepted for insurance if over a fortnight 
old, and there is no age fixed above which an animal will be rejected merely 
on account of old age. A horse of even 20 years of age is accepted if fit 
for work, and no animal once insured is deprived of insurance merely on 
the ground of old age. Cows are not accepted for insurance for the first 
time within six weeks of calving, nor are mares within eight weeks of 
foaling. 

An important provision is that no horse can be valued for insurance 
purposes at over £35 and no cow at over £15, so that the valuation put 
on the animals is in many cases less than their true market value. Some 
of the insured horses are worth £50 or £60, and some of the insured cows 
are worth £23 or £24. 

When any member finds one of his insured animals ill, he must inform 
the stewards, who inspect it, and if they think it advisable, order it to be 
killed, the skin and carcass being sold and the proceeds credited to the so- 
ciety ; but no horses or cattle are slaughtered “ simply from old age, or if 
condemned as unfit for work, which are otherwise in good health. ” No 
compensation is payable if the death of the animal is due to the wilful ne- 
glect of the owner, and no claim is payable <f unless the stewards dispose 
of the carcass alive or dead 

The rules provide that in case any losses should occur and there should 
not be funds enough to meet the demands on the society, the members 
shall pay an extra subscription of any sum in the £ sufficient to pay such 
loss, as occasion may require. They also provide that the reserve fund 
shall be £600, and that if the funds fall below this amount extra subscrip- 
tions of any sum in the £ sufficient to raise it to this amount shall be paid. 
Thus the rate of insurance contribution varies according to the state of 
the funds. It is also sometimes made to vary according as the animals 
are kept on high land or on fen land, a higher rate being charged on the 
fen animals, because of their greater liability to disease and accident than 
in the case of animals kept on high land. In the Fens there are a number 
of open drains in which animals, especially horses, are apt to be drowned 
and as the air is damp and often foggy, animals kept in the Fens are more 
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liable to lung-trouble and other diseases, so that altogether the casualty 
rate is generally higher on the low than on the high ground. 

Statistics of Animals Insured , — Statistics are available for 316 of the 
insured cattle. Of these 74 are cows, 105 heifers, 68 “ buds ” (stirks) and 69 
calves : ill of them are valued for insurance at the maximum of £15 and 
205 at under that figure. The value for insurance of the whole number 
old and young, is £3,290, and their average value £10 8s. Similarly 236 
of the insured horses comprise 68 mares, 45 fillies, 17 geldings, 22 nags, 
39 ponies, 18 colts, 6 yearlings and 21 foals. Of these 68 are valued at 
£30 or over ; 53 at £20 and under £30, and 115 at under £20. Their 
total value is £4,928 and their average all-round value is £21. Except 
the nags and ponies, which are chiefly owned by trades-people and used 
for light road-work, practically all the adult animals are used for ordinary 
farm-work. No difference is made in the premium with reference to the 
class of work on which an animal is employed, and no extra charge is made 
to cover calving or foaling risks. 

In July 1914, the number of animals insured was 3x6 cattle and 273 
horses, an average of 1.8 cattle and 1.5 horses per member, and as a member 
must insure all his stock, this shows that most of the members have only a 
small number of animals each. Members who have no stock are allowed 
to continue as members on paying 6 d. per quarter to the management 
fund. 

During the eleven years ending 1913 the number of members rose 
from 125 to 180, the number of cattle insured from 260 to 380 and the num- 
ber of horses insured from 172 to 230. The total amount paid on claims 
averaged £186, and the total expenditure of the insurance fund averaged 
£188, annually. On the other hand the average income of the insurance 
fund was as follows : 


£ 


Insurance contributions . . 137 

Fines 1 

Interest 16 

Sale of carcasses. . . 11 

Other income 2 


Total income . . • £167 

The net average loss on the working of the insurance fund during the 
11 years has therefore been £21 per annum, and the amount at the cre- 
dit of the insurance fund has fallen in that period from £770 to £534* 

The cost of management has averaged £12, 4s. per annum, or less than 
6 d. per animal insured, and has been met almost entirely by the contribu- 
tion for management expenses of is. 4 d. per annum per member. Of the 
£12, 3s. spent in 1913 the stewards received £5,15$., and the secretary, 
assistant-secretary and treasurer £3. The balance sheet for 1912 shows 
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that the total assets of the society were £534, of which £404 was deposited 
in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

From 1890 to 1900 the contributions from members were at the rate 
of 1 ^2 d. in the £ per quarter on all the horses and cattle insured, and the 
amount at credit of the insurance fund rose from £430 to £ 775 - The so- 
ciety then in 1900 reduced the rate all-round to id, per £ per quarter, and 
even at this rate the balance continued to rise until in 1906 it was £8x3. 
Then followed two bad years, partly owing to an epidemic, and the funds fell 
to £630. An enquiry made by the society showed that during the last 
4 % years the contributions levied on the stock kept in the high land had 
amounted to £399 against a loss of £337, while for the stock kept in the 
fen land the contributions had been £142 and the losses £359* As this 
showed conclusively that the mortality had occurred chiefly among the 
fen stock, an extra x / 2 d. per £ per quarter was charged on animals kept 
in the Fens. Notwithstanding this the funds had again fallen to £534 
at the end of 1913, and as this is below the £600 aimed at by the rules, all 
insured stock, wherever kept, are now charged at the rate of 1 x / 2 d, per 
£ per quarter. In the valuation, each animal is \alued in even pounds, so 
that it is eas3’ for a member to calculate for himself what his quarterly pay- 
ment will be. The rate of 1 V 2 d, in the £ per quarter is equivalent to 6 d, 
in the £ per annum, 2. e., 2 % per cent, per annum on the value placed on 
the animal at valuation, and, as the amount payable on the death of an 
animal is seven-eighths of its valuation, this rate of premium equals just 
under 3 per cent, per annum on the amount payable in case of death. When 
the rate of insurance contribution was id. per £ per quarter, it equalled 

1 a / 3 per cent, per annum on the value placed on the animal, or just under 

2 per cent, per annum on the amount payable in case of death. 

Taking cattle and horses together, on the average of the eleven years, 
of 541 animals insured 17.2 died — an average death-rate of 3.2 per cent, 
per annum. The average amount paid on claims was £186, but £11 
was received for carcasses, so that the net annual loss to the Club w T as 
£*75, equivalent to £10 per animal that died, and to 65. 6 d. per animal 
insured. 

For cattle the average amount paid per claim was £7, 8s., while for 
horses it -was £14 4s. Spread over the number of animals insured the 
amount paid on claims equalled for cattle 4s. 2 d. per animal, and for horses 
iis. 5 d. The amount of premiums received averaged £137, or 5s. id. per 
animal insured, so that although the Club received an average of £16 in 
interest on its reserve fund, its expenditure exceeded its income, and, as 
already said, it had to draw on the reserve fund at the average rate of £21 
per annum. In 1913, at the enhanced rate of I V 2 d . per £ per quarter 
applied to all animals, the average amount of premium received for ani- 
mals insured was js. 2s., and as this exceeds the average net loss per ani- 
mal insured for the last eleven years, it may reasonably be expected that 
the reserve fund will now mount up again. 

It is interesting to compare the experience as regards cattle and 
horses separately. On the average of the eleven years, of 335 cattle 8.9 died, 
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an average death-rate of 2.7 per cent., while of 206 horses 8.3 died, an 
average death-rate of 4 per cent. Further, if we compare the experience 
of the first four years during which the reserve fund rose to £813, with 
that of the last seven, during which it fell to £534, we find that for the first 
period the death-rate among cattle was 2.7 per cent, per annum, and in 
the second period again 2.7, while on the other hand the death-rate among 
horses rose from 3.1 in the first period to 4.4 in the second. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the main reason why the reserve fund has decreased in the 
last seven years has been that there has been a higher mortality among 
the horses. It is also clear that if the insurance contribution for a cow is 
2 y 2 per cent, per annum (i. e. } 1 y 2 d. per £ per quarter) on her value for 
insurance, that paid for a horse should, according to the recent mortality 
experience, be about 4 per cent, per annum on his value for insurance, 
i. e., 2 y 2 d. per £ per quarter. If the Club were to raise the charge on 
horses to this amount, the distribution of the total insurance charges would 
be fairer ; the reserve fund might be expected to increase above the £ 600 
aimed at (which is probably sufficient, as it exceeds three times the average 
annual net loss on claims) , and the Club might then safely give a reduction 
on the animals kept on the high land, among which the death-rate is lower 
then it is on the fen land. It might at least raise the rate to 2 y 2 d. per £ 
per quarter on horses kept in the Fens, as being the class of animal most 
responsible for the recent rise in the death-rate and consequent depletion 
of the reserve. 

The fact remains that this society of small holders, entirely depend- 
ent on its own resources and management, has for many years insured 
its members’ cattle and horses from death by disease and accident from a 
fortnight old up to any age, on payment of an insurance contribution never 
exceeding 3 per cent, per annum on the amount payable in case of death 
and of a management contribution of is. qi. per member per annum (equi- 
valent to less than 6 d. per animal insured) ; while, if the members had in- 
dividually insured their animals with an ordinary live stock insurance com- 
pany, they would have had to pay as premium at least 7 % per cent, on 
their dairy cows and 5 per cent, (for animals owned singly)' on their farm- 
horses in the prime of life, while the rates charged on the very young or 
very old animals, now insured by the Club, would have been prohibitive 
and an extra charge would have been made to cover foaling risks. Mean- 
while the Club has accumulated a reserve fund, which now amounts to 
£534. It thus affords an excellent example of the success of the co-opera- 
tive insurance of live stock, worked by the small stock-owners themselves. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION AS TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN SEVERAL COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 


GERMAN INSURANCE SOCIETIES AGAINST HAH, IN 1915. — A U genuine Vemchermigs 
fry esse n° 19. Berlin, 7 May 1916. 

Last year the German insurance societies were able to realize a profit 
of 7,999,975 marks on the premiums paid up. Such a result is rare. The 
distinct rise in the price of articles of food has had the consequence of in- 
creasing the sums insured, while the payment of premiums has lessened 
by 7.4 millions. 

During the years 1871-1904 the sum of the indemnities paid for acci- 
dents surpassed 1 % of the insured values only six times, namely in the 
years 1872 (1.10), 1873 (1.02), 1880 (1.58), 1884 (1.23), 1885 (1.06), 1891 
(1.27). Since 1905 however the amount of indemnities paid has varied 
from year to year in relation to the insured values, as indicated by the 
following figures: 1.50, 1.35, 1.29, 1.66, 0.59, 1.48, 0.66, 1.02, 0.70, 0.93, 
and 0.59 % for the year under review. 

The course of business in 1915 showed an increase in insured value 
represented by 404 million marks. Of all the establishments for mutual in- 
surance only two were obliged to deduct supplementary contributions. 
These reached a total of 527,267 marks as against 4.5 millions in the preced- 
ing year. Receipts under the head of premiums and contributions are 
consequently represented by the figures 39.95 million marks against 33.7 
million in 1914, a greatly improved result. 

The five joint stock companies which in the 28 financial years from 
1877 I 9°4 realized a net profit of 13,308,553 marks, suffered from 1905 

to 19x0 a loss of 8,526,988 marks ; and then the five succeeding years 
brought them an excess of 21.6 millions marks. 

The following table shows the manner in “which these fluctuations were 
shared by the different joint stock insurance companies. 

1915 1911-14 1905-10 1877-1904 


Berber 904,204 3,251,059 491,855 1,444,837 

Vaterlandisdie. . . . — — 415,339 174, 999 

Kolnische 1,465,771 4,223,090 3,364, 155 3,844,071 

Magdeburg 1,490,552 4,225,513 4>274>495 3,019,068 

Union 1,523,977 4,537,400 964,954 5A75,576 


5,384,504 16,237,062 8,527,088 13,308,553 
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From these figures it appears that, thanks to the course of business 
last year, the average annual result which the joint stock companies have 
obtained during a period of 39 years is 677,000 marks, for an annual ag- 
gregate of risks of a thousand million marks. 

The receipts and the expenditure in 1915 can be shown as follows : 



13 Mutual 
Societies 
& Bavarian 
Societies 

4 Joint-Stock 
Societies 

Premiums paid up and contributions. 

To be deducted thence : 

Re-insurance premiums 

Increase of the reserves of the premiums 
Balance : 

Net paid up premiums 

Of this sum there has been spent : 

On indemnities 

On costs and taxes 

27,461,483 

245.703 

69,716 

12,492,392 

1,328,678 

93 

27,146,064 

20,258,786 

4,271,807 

11,163,621 

3.549474 

2,229,643 

Balance of paid up premiums 

To add to this : 

Interest 

Differences in the currencies 

2,615,471 

652,084 

87.175 

5,384,504 

i, 033 .i 33 

737,661 

Total excess 

3,180,370 

5,879,976 


The value insured reached in 1915 4,080,666,116 marks. The aver- 
age percentage of the premiums was about 0.98 % as against 1.21 % in 
the preceding year. 

The following are the results obtained by the German societies for in- 
surance against hail since 1871 : 


Years 

8 

IS 

gs 

Insured Value 

Premium paid up 
including 
supplementary 
contributions 
to mutual societies 

Expenditure 
on indemnities 
paid by the 
Societies on their 
own accounts 

Premiums 

Accidents 


Pto 

*■8 

in terms of percentage 
of insured value 

1871-5 

21 

5,877,586,000 

61,889,000 

52,924,000 

I.05 

0.90 

I 876-80 

23 

6,890,971,000 

63,704.0°° 

53,604,000 

0.93 

0.7S 

1881-5 1 

' 22 

8,571,958,900 

89,007,000 

76,964,000 

I.05 

0.90 

1886-90 ! 

24 j 

9,271,351,000 

90,988,000 

64,719,000 

0.98 

O.70 

1891-95 | 

24 

I 1,297,301,000 

110.836,000 

78 , 535 ,ooo; 

0.98 

0.70 

1896-1900! 

23 

12,761,526,000 

130,915,000 

107,345,000 

I.03 

0.84 

1901-05 

19 

13,748,810,000 

x 56,274,000 

I 3 0 , 749 , 0 O 0 

I.I 4 

0.95 

1906-10 

18 

I5.5°7»Soi,ooo 

23 °» 853 ,°og 

198,548,000 

I.50 

r.28 

1871-1915 

18 

101,890,486,000 

1,144,799,000 

902,426,000 

*•*3 

0.89 
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The large German establishments for insurance against hail have re- 
ceived, in the course of the last 45 years, 1,144,8 million marks in paid 
up premiums, a sum out of which 902,426,000 marks, or 78.9 %, has been 
paid in indemnities for accidents. Admitting that costs have averaged 
as much as 20 ° 0 it becomes clear that in the stated period of time insur- 
ance against hail has brought very little profit to these establishments. 

The total reserve funds of the 4 joint stock companies comprised at 
the end of 19x5 22.9 million marks, a sum to which 17,847,000 marks 
must be added for unpaid preference shares. Of this sum 15.5 million 
marks comes under the head of extraordinary reserve The payments in 
specie of the shareholders reached 7 4 million marks. The Bavarian Insti- 
tute had at its disposal, at the end of IQ15, a sum of iS *4 million marks, 
and the 13 establishment? for mutual insurance a round sum of 18.7 mil- 
lion marks. 


FRANCE. 

THE POITOU SOCIETY FOR MUTUAL INSURANCE AGAINST THE RISKS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOUR. — Comunicated by M. Labergie to the Academy of Agricul- 
ture of France at the session of 26 July 1916. 


The Mutual Agricultural Insurance Society of Poitou, founded in 
December 1908, aims at the protection of agriculturists against the risks 
afforded by the accidents of agricultural labour. 

This society has made progress in truly exceptional conditions which 
can be deduced from the following figures. 


Year 

Members 

Assessments 

Claims 
for Accidents 

met 

I909. . . 

• • • 372 

10.557 fr- 

1,408 

fr. 

1910. . . 

. . . 1,116 

33 > 4 ° 6 ” 

6,804 


1911. . . 

. . . 1,891 

56,236 » 

18464 

)) 

1912. . . 

. . . 3.191 

92.595 >’ 

31,075 

» 

19x3. . . 

. . . 4,687 

I 3 I. 95 I >- 

56,244 

)) 

1914. . . 

. . . 4.991 

152,810 » 

44,717 

)t 

1915- • • 

• ■ • 4.943 

148,383 » 

54,933 

)> 


The check to progress received in 1914 is due to the fact that the war 
broke out at the very time of year at which the greatest influx of new mem- 
bers to the society habitually took place. 

The slightness of the diminution in assessments in 1915 (4,400) is 
noticeable and is a proof of the loyalty of the members. The cancella- 
tions and suspensions of payment due to the events of the war have not sur- 
passed 12,700 francs, a sum partially counterbalanced, to the amount of 
8,ooo francs, by the accession of new members. 
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If we examine not the assessments paid but the claims for accidents 
which have been met, we are pleasantly impressed by the diminution in 
the number of accidents in 1914 and 1915. In spite of the less skilled la- 
bour employed very few accidents — and those not serious — have been 
attendant on work. 

To the accidents officially recognized, for which claims have been 
met, all those many accidents must be added which have not the strictly 
agricultural character provided for by the society's rules, and in respect 
of which the administrative council of the society has nevertheless taken 
action and granted aid. The Mutual Agricultural Insurance Society of 
Poitou, being independent and unhampered in its activities, * has been 
true to its character as a really mutual aid society, by coming to the rescue 
of such of its members as have met with accidents outside its statutory 
classifications; and has moreover, analogous^, been able to help those of 
its servants -who have been the victims of grave and unforeseen events. 
Since the outbreak of war the society has been able to grant considerable 
allowances to the families of these servants, almost all of whom have been 
mobilised. 

In spite of this very generous interpretation of its mission the society 
has succeeded in accumulating a reserve fund which protects it against 
all possibility of serious eventualities yet to come, and which will allow it 
to make deposit of those securities which will be required in the near fu- 
ture by an anticipated law as to agricultural accidents. 

In the rules the founders inserted the principle that every five years 
a sum should be returned to the members, to be deducted from the excess 
of receipts over expenses after contributions had been made to all the re- 
serve funds, which are very amply provided. 

In the fifth year after the foundation of the society it was possible 
to fix the amount of this sum at 10,000 francs. 

But the spirit of mutual aid which inspires the members of the society 
here again found expression, and the general meeting decided unanimously 
not to distribute this sum in order that, in view of the tragic circumstances 
of the country, it might form the beginning of an exceptional reserve for 
case .of need. 

The first tariffs were fixed after scrupulously careful study, and the 
results obtained during the first four years produced in them few pertinent 
modifications. They are resumed in the subjoined table : 


Tariffs at tTie Time of Foundation Francs 

Arable land i.oo 

Vines . 1.30 

Natural meadow land 0.30 

Moors, heaths, furze-covered land, ponds. . . 0.10 

Horticulture, kitchen gardens 7 * 5 ° 

Meadows, orchards 0.50 

Woods, cultivated copses. 0.15 
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Actual Tariffs Francs 

Arable land and artificial meadow-land. ... 0.80 

Vines (where they are accessory product) ... 1.50 

Natural meadow-land, fallow land, stubble land 

out of cultivation 0.40 

Moors, heath, furze-covered land, fir woods, 

uncultivated ponds, woods, copses. ... 0.20 

Horticulture, kitchen gardens, vines (where . 

vines are cultivated exclusively), woods, } Tariffs vary 
forests, nurseries, cultivated ponds, mea- i with kind, 
dows, orchards 


The variability of the conditions of cultivating gaidens, vines where 
they are a sole product, cultivated ponds and so forth, has obliged the ad- 
ministrative council to reserve to itself the right to examine all proposi- 
tions which regard properties of this class ; and this has been particularly 
necessary because of the extension of the society's sphere of action. It 
has therefore seemed best to remove these categories from the table of 
tariffs made in advance. 

It is noticeable that the society’s greatest supporter, arable land and 
artificial meadow land, has suffered a fall in its insurance tariff, while it 
has been necessary slightly to raise the rate charged on natural meadow- 
land, fallow land and land out of cultivation, which exist extensively in 
Poitou. 

Some, although rare, modifications have also been necessary in the 
initiatory tariffs with regard to the exceptional insurance of animals for 
breeding (jackasses, boar-pigs, stallions, bulls etc.). Insurances against ac- 
cidents, to which persons not exclusively and permanently employed in agri- 
cultural labour might be subject, have had to be similarly modified. 

At the time of the outbreak of war the society had inaugurated the 
insurance of farms employing mechanical motive power, but this branch 
of the work is, owing to existing circumstances, provisionally abeyant. 

At its outset the society arranged to insure proprietors who were not 
themselves cultivators against civil liability. The development of this 
class of insurance has ministered greatly to final success, for the metayers 
and farmers at once became anxious to follow the example of their 
landlords by insuring themselves. 

Finally the usual class of insurances affecting agricultural labour was 
importantly extended by the introduction of insurances against accidents 
incidental to work undertaken for neighbours and friends, by casual and im- 
permament agreement, whether paid or unpaid. 

The customs of Poitou make these exchanges of labour particularly 
frequent, notably for the work of mowing, harvest, threshing, vintage and 
so forth. 

The established tariffs vary when, whether through persons insured 
by the society or others, occasion arises — according to whether the work 
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done implies the employment of simple machinery or machines moved by 
motor, and so forth. This branch of insurance has been much extended. 

The society's prosperity has been largely secured by the care with 
which its directing staff has been recruited: all the members of the admini- 
strative council are themselves agriculturists. The zeal of the society's 
agents is maintained by a controlling and inspecting service, and also by 
the encouragement and the aid which are very generously given in every 
deserving case, to insured persons as to the agents, even outside the 
cases strictly contemplated by the society’s rules. 

The one black spot, which diminishes the returns members might 
expect, is the abuse of which some doctors and chemists are guilty, in 
that they often take advantage of their situation in order to make exagger- 
ated demands for payments. Happily the professional combinations are 
animated by a very different spirit and have steadily helped the society to 
triumph over a certain antagonism to the idea of mutual aid which, when 
all has been said, has been encountered only rarely. 

Let us conclude by emphasizing the fact that the Mutual Society of 
Poitou is the first organization for mutual aid, dealing with the acci- 
dents of agricultural labour, which has arisen in France. It has been en- 
tirely the work of private initiative. 


SWITZERLAND. 


AUTHORITATIVE INTERPRETATION OF ARTICLES 3 7 AND 22 OF THE FEDERAL 

LAW OF 13 JUNE 1911 ON SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 

This Review has already dealt with the Federal law of 13 June 
1916 on accidents and sickness insurance in Switzerland (in the issue for 
April 1915) when speaking of the establishment of rural sickness funds and 
the application of article 37 of the Federal Law containing the provisions 
by virtue of which the Confederation assists the sickness funds in sparsely 
populated mountain regions. We also referred to this article recently in 
the issue for J une of this year, when dealing with the ‘ "Accident and Sickness 
Insurance Information Office ” established by the Swiss Peasants' Union. 

On this matter, with particular reference to article 37 and also arti- 
cle 22 of the same Federal Law of the 13th June 1911, which deals with the 
medical and chemists’ tariffs, the Federal Council, in its sittings of the 30th 
June and 4th July 1916, issued decrees regulating the authoritative con- 
struction to be put on the said articles. 

The questions of principle solved by the Federal Council are three, 
namely : 

x) By virtue of article 27 1st paragraph of the Federal Law of the 
13th June 1911 on sickness and accident insurance the Confederation pays 
to recognized funds in the mountain region where communications are 
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difficult and the population sparse, a mountain supplement of 7 francs at 
most for each insured person. Both from the genesis of the Federal Law and 
from the discussions in the Federal Chambers, it results that originally this 
supplement was regarded as a special subsidy to ensure medical treatment 
in view of its expensive character in mountain regions.. 

On this account the question w r as raised as to whether the supplement 
was not to be paid except to those sick funds which provided medical treat- 
ment and medicine in kind to their members, in view of the fact that with 
regard to the payment of specific out-of-work allowances the mere circum- 
stance that the insured person lives in a mountainous region does not occasion 
any additional expense to the funds which only pay out-of-w r ork benefit. 

The wording of the law, however, does not allow of a different treat- 
ment of those societies which provide medical attention and those which 
allow out-of-work benefit. For this reason the Federal Council has de- 
cided that the mountain supplement must, in principle, likewise be paid 
to this last description of funds. 

In older however that account may be taken of the purpose of grant 
of the mountain supplement, the Federal Council has invited the Depart- 
ment of Public Economy to make the payment of the mountain supple- 
ment to those societies w r hich only grant an out-of-work benefit conditional 
upon such supplements being employed to diminish the expenses of medi- 
cal treatment and medicines supplied to their members. 

The Department was instructed to take the necessary steps for carry- 
ing this decision into effect. 

2) Independently of the mountain supplements paid to recognized 
societies, the Confederation also places at the disposal of the cantons for 
their benefit or that of their communes in mountainous regions, allowances 
in favour of those institutions the effect of which is to reduce the costs of 
sick or childbed treatment. The opinion was expressed that these allow- 
ances could not be paid together with the mountain supplements, but 
that they were only to be granted where and in proportion as 
sick funds did not exist in the regions in question. The Federal Council, 
on the basis of the object and wording of the law, has decided in principle 
to grant the Federal subsidy provided by article 37, paragraph 3, even 
when sick funds exist in the mountainous region in question. 

3) By virtue of article 22 of the law, the cantonal governments fix 
the medical and pharmaceutical tariffs which are to serve as the basis for 
the agreements to be entered into between the funds providing medical 
and pharmaceutical assistance on the one hand, and doctors and chemists 
on the other. 

According to article 73, this article 22 is applicable by analogy to the 
medical and pharmaceutical assistance due from the Swiss National Ac- 
cidents Insurance Fund of Lucerne in the matter of compulsory insu- 
rance against accidents. 

The cantonal governments must consequently fix two tariffs, one for 
the sick funds and the other for the national fund. On the proposal of the 
National fund, several figures of this tariff are higher than those of the 
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tariff for sickness insurance. Article 55 authorises the National fund to 
transfer to a sick fund expressly qualified for that purpose the insurance 
of the persons insured with it during the first six weeks following the ac- 
cident. 

As the law contains no clear provision on this subject, the Federal 
Council had to decide whether the medical and pharmaceutical tariff of 
the sickness insurance or that of the accidents insurance is to be applied 
to the medical treatment furnished by recognised funds in the sphere of ac- 
tivity of accidents insurance organized by the State. The Federal Council 
has pronounced in favour of the applications of the tariff fixed for ac- 
cidents insurance. 




Part III: Credit 


UNITED STATES. 

THE PART PRAYED BY BANKS ' 

IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN KANSAS. 


SOURCES : 

Eeedy (J. W .) : Banks that Serve the Farmers. The Grain Growers' Guide , <3 March 1916. 
Winnipeg. 


The State of Kansas furnishes a remarkable example of a banking or- 
ganization intended to provide farmers with that credit which is indispen- 
sable for the proper development of their farms, which organization is con- 
stituted on such rational lines that it ensures the necessary assistance to 
farmers deserving it, and gives the maximum security to depositors. For 
close on twenty years the bank law has stood the test of practical experience, 
and along with other legislative measures and modifications in farming me- 
thods, but to a greater extent than these, it has contributed to the spring- 
ing up in that State of the great prosperity which it now enjoys. We take 
the following particulars from a .speech recently made at Calgary (Canada) 
at the 8th Annual Meeting of Farmers of Alberta, by the Hon. J. W. Leedv, 
late governor of Kansas. 


§ 1. The banking system in Kansas. 

a) State ConfooL — The present banking system in Kansas, which 
enabled agriculture in that State to undergo extraordinary development, 
is the consequence of the persistent efforts of the fanning class, desirous of 
improving its position, which had been seriously compromised by a very 
grave crisis due to the almost absolute absence of credit. 

About 1890, the position of agricultural economics in Kansas was 
such as to justify extreme anxiety. American capital held back, and lo- 
cal resources afforded no assistance to agriculture. Homestead settle- 
ment, entirety at a standstill, gave place to a threatening movement of 
retrogression ; thousands of farmers abandoned to their creditors their 
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lands encumbered with mortgages, finding it impossible to continue working 
them, all financial accommodation being refused them. Even those who 
were not in debt in many cases discontinued work and sold up their proper- 
ties, succumbing to the discouragement all around them. The census of 
1890 indeed contains a striking presentment of the situation : it shows 
that at that date the poorest State in the Union was Kansas ; the average 
wealth per head did not amount to $ 923. 

Energetic action was necessary to stop the desertion of the country- 
side. This was realised by the Farmers' Alliance of Kansas, which imme- 
diately entered upon an energetic campaign in order to secure legislative 
enactments enabling them to procure the necessary credit for farming ope- 
rations. The first law was passed in 1891. After a six years' struggle, 
in the course of ^hich the deficiencies of this first organising force 'were - 
brought to light, a law on banking was passed in 1897 which met the requi- * 
remer.ts of farmeis. 

The following were the principal bases of this law. Its point of 
departure consisted in considering every bank, whether a registered com- 
pany or purely private undertaking, which accepted deposits, as a semi- 
public institution and consequently subject to the regulation and control 
of the State. Every six months, all the banks in Kansas must furnish the 
Government regularly with a statement of their operations. The Balk- 
ing Department may even, if it thinks fit, require a statement of the position 
of this or that undertaking to be submitted more frequently. These state- 
ments are certified correct under affidavit, and the banker must further- 
more give ah information and elucidations which may be required from him. 

A delegate of the Bank Commissioner has authority' to inspect as often as 
he wishes the books of these establishments, and if the banker has knowing- 
ly made a false statement he is liable to particularly severe penalities. The 
obligation incumbent in that case on the Comnnssioner is strictly specified 
in a clause of the law' as follows : “ It shall be the duty of the Bank Commis- 
sioner, or either of his deputies, to inform the county r attorney of the county 
in which the bank is located of any violation of any of the provisions of 
this act which constitute a misdemeanour or felony by the officers or em- 
ployees of any bank, which shall come to his notice, and upon receipt of 
such information, the county attorney shall institute proceedings to enforce 
the provisions of this act This stringent enactment and the continuous 
control of the Commissioner have resulted in making the operations of the 
banking establishments safe beyond all question. 

b) Foundation Capital — Having in this way laid down the princi- 
ple of direct State supervision, the State Assembly of Kansas, giving effect 
to the suggestion of the Fanners' Alliarce, laid it down as the second prin- 
ciple that in the interests of fanners the formation of small local banks should 
be promoted. Therefore the law authorised the registration of banks with a 
minimum capital of $ 10,000 and upwards ; and out of the 943 establishments 
registered after the promulgation of this law, the majority had a capital 
of less than $ 15,000. The law furthermore providing that when the depo- 
sits received by the banks during a period of six months should amount to 
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a sum exceeding ten times the capital, the latter was to be increased, many 
of these undertakings afterwards had to proceed to make the prescribed 
increase ; but at the present time there are still 200 to 300 of them with 
the minimum capital of $ 10,000, because new ones are constantly being 
founded. 

c) The Loan System . — The multiplication of local banks and the o- 
bligation on the majority of directors of each establishment to reside in the 
county where the bank is located or the neighbouring counties, determined 
the method of loans, which is extremely favourable to the farmers. The 
loans are granted on real and personal property, and also against personal 
surety, at a rate of interest which cannot exceed the legal rate. At the 
time when the law was passed the legal rate was 12 % ; it has been reduced 
to 10 % since then, but the majority of the loans are at present at 7 or 8 %, 
and if the guarantee is quite first-class 6 %. Needless to say, loans on per- 
sonal surety are only possible where the bank knows the borrower and can 
rely on the individual qualities of the farmer as an active factor in the work- 
ing of his business. The result has been an un questionable rise in the 
moral level cf the agricultural population, because lazy persons, gamblers 
and spendthrifts found themselves unable to obtain the credit which they 
needed. They were therefore eliminated or had to mend their ways. 

We may also, as regards credit facilities granted to farmers, point out 
the modification of the chattel mortgage law, which enabled them to obtain 
from the cattle commissioners the number of cattle they desired to have in 
order to turn their forage to account, although they did not possess the ne- 
cessary money to buy the animals. The Commissioner delivers the animals 
to the farmers, taking a mortgage on the animals equal in amount to the 
net price plus the costs of transport and commission. The costs of execut- 
ing the mortgage are only one dollar. The vendor afterwards discounts 
his claim at the Bank. This class of operations, which did not exist in 1893, 
totalled in 1915 the sum of 8 50,000,000 in the cattle market of Kansas City. 

d) The State Guarantee of Deposits. — The law 7 of 1897 wras amended 
in 1909 by an additional law r , by virtue of w r hich any bank could obtain 
the guarantee of the State for its deposits by 7 depositing and sinking in the 
hands of the latter from 400 to 500 dollars in interest-bearing securities, 
in addition to a small sum in cash, This provision w r as not compulsory, 
but the banks availing themselves of it were entitled to place on their win- 
dows the following inscription of a very 7 reassuring nature to the public : 
“ Deposits entrusted to this bank are guaranteed by the State”. This 
means that if such bank should become insolvent, the State Treasurer im- 
mediately delivers to the depositors a certificate for the sum due to them, 
whatever its amount, bearing interest at 6 %, which can be realized 
in cash, at any bank in Kansas, if the bearer is in need of money. This 
certificate remains in circulation until the time when the bank which had 
suspended payment is in a position to redeem it from the holder, and 
if the bank is unable to do so, it is the Government which effects its 
redemption. 

At the outset, large establishments were little inclined to profit by the 
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power granted them under the law of 1909 ; they were indeed afraid of hav- 
ing to pa* for the small banks, the financial solidity of which did not 
inspire them with sufficient confidence. They soon found, however, that 
thanks to the supervision exercised by the State, suspensions of payment 
were extremely rare, and that the risks of their deposit being absorbed by 
the pa3 r ment of the liabilities of bankrupt undertakings was exceedingly 
minute ; on the other hand they realized that the local guarantee was very 
effective in attracting the savings of the public to the institutions enjoy- 
ing it. Consequently the number of those who accomplish the necessary 
formalities to obtain the State guarantee is constantly increasing. 

e) Winding up of hanks u voided . — The law authorises the Bank 
Commissioner to take over for six months, with a view to consolidating their 
position, the administration of banks which are crippled by reason of tem- 
porary difficulties. This enactment has in practice enabled the winding 
up of these establishments to be avoided, while considerably reducing the 
expenses in connection therewith. The following example shows the in- 
disputable advantages of this method. In 1913, the farmers of Kansas 
lost their entire crop of maize owing to the drought. The consequence was 
that 7 banks were compelled to suspend payments. Instead of appointing 
receivers under court supervision, the Commissioner took directly in hand 
the matter of ensuring their operations during the period of crisis. The 
results obtained were exceedingly successful, as may be judged from the 
following: In the case of the Com Hand Farmers' and Merchants' Bank 
S 82,647 deposits), the costs of consolidation amounted to $ 83.17 ; in that of 
the State Bank of Rostov ia (§ 19,230 deposits) to § 215.80 ; in that of the 
Sever y State Bank ($ 81,522 deposits) to $ 548.84; for the Citizens' State 
Bank of Ell inwood (§ 116,472 deposits) to $ 572.02; for the Beattie Bank 
{$ 48,882.26 deposits) to § 925.33; and for the Farmers' State Bank of Ce- 
dar Point (§ 83,247 deposits) to § 47. The expenses in connection with 
the seventh bank were also small, and owing to the assignment of their book 
debts to other establishments through the agency of the Commissioner, 
all w T ere able to meet their engagements and continue their operations 
without loss to anyone. 


§ 2. Tee development of agricultural credit operations. 

The following passage fronxthe letter written by Mr. Charles M. Saw- 
yer, Bank Commissioner, to the Governor of Kansas, submitting his report, 
on the 1st September 1914, puts on record the profound transformation un- 
dergone by agricultural economy in that State, and the happy influence 
exercised by the enforcement of the laws of 1897 and 1909 : “ In sub- 
mitting this report I desire to call your particular attention to the fact that 
the conditions during the past year (1913) have been most unusual and 
trying. The principal crop — corn — was practically a total failure, and the 
forage crops very short. The banks were called upon to finance the purchase 
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of $ 20,000 worth of grain and feeds. Coming, as it did, at a time of world- 
wide monetary stringency, following a period of widespread expansion in 
business, the situation was made doubly difficult. The way the banks have 
met this real need without forcing undue sacrifice upon their patrons is 
a splendid tribute to the solidity and good management cf the backs’’. 
Twenty years beforehand, i. e. before the organization of this powerful me- 
chanism of credit, it is probable that the only recource available to the 
farmers to ensure their livelihood and the continuance of their work during 
the following year would have been to get rid of their cattle for 
next to nothing, in spite of the disastrous consequences -which would have 
ensued to them. The exceedingly useful function of the banks which fur- 
nished credit to farmers under State control is therefore made fully evident 
in the light of these facts. 

The influence of the law on deposit operations — the amount of which 
grows in proportion as the confidence of the public increases —forms an 
interesting element which allows of appreciating at its true value the cre- 
dit system in force in Kansas. 

When the first outline of the law -was passed in 1891, all the State 
Banks came under Government control, whether the}' were small private 
undertakings or registered establishments. At that time the banks of the 
latter class obtained registration by an expenditure of § 2, without any 
guarantee to the public, as they were in no way bound to publish accounts 
or furnish a statement of their true position. In 1891 they numbered 414, 
and the aggregate of their deposits amounted to about $ 15,000,000. Dur- 
ing the six years’ struggle to improve the law the deposits remained 
almost stationary. In October 1891 indeed they amounted to exactly 
8 15,753,438, and in March 1897 when the law was amended they stood 
at § 15,975,501. Since then, however, the increase has been rapid and 
constant. In 1910 the deposits were $ 102,667,400 ; in September 1914, 
$ 113,208,207, and in March 1915 about $ 128,000,000. 

The aggregate capital of these banks amounted to § 23,500,000 and in 
March 1915 their loans totalled § 103,000,000. 

As regards the effectiveness of supervision the Commissioner says : 
“ In conclusion I will say it is a gratifying fact that no depositor of a Kan- 
sas State Bark has lost a single dollar through the failure of a bank for the 
past six years 


sit 

* * 


These facts explain the conclusion, both practical and enthusiastic, 
of the speech made by the late Governor of Kansas “ Tens of thousands 
of hired hands have, through the operation of this law, become renters ; 
tens of thousands of renters have become land-owners, and I must add that 
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hundreds of thousands of discouraged, dispirited or inefficient farmers 
have been straightened up and have become good and prosperous citizens 

of the county What is required is small banks which will reckon 

in dollars and ceuts and not in thousands and millions. The banker doing 
the fanner’s business in the small town does not have to be a man who 
understands international finance, or foreign exchange, or the underwrit- 
ing of bonds, but he must know a hundred dollar horse from a fifty dollar 
horse for that is the kind of security which he has to take 


i 
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Introduction. 


Agricultural credit was one of the first problems to claim the atten- 
tion of the Serbian Government. 

Under the treaty of peace signed by Prince Milosch and Pascia Mara- 
scilia in 1815 Serbia, although still a Turkish province, enjoyed a fair de- 
gree of autonomy, especially in financial matters, being fully authorized 
to draw up and put into execution her own budget. 

During the first decades of this phase of her political life the budget 
always closed with a notable surplus. Thus, for instance, from 1815 to 1843 
there was a surplus of 22,675,407 grosch, equivalent to about 9,000,000 
francs. 

At that time the only form of economic activity in the county was 
agriculture, and the Government decided to favour its development, set- 
ting aside the budget surpluses as a fund out of which to grant agricul- 
tural loans. At first these loans were made for short periods (from 1 to 3 
years) but gradually they were converted into real mortgage loans running 
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for twenty-three and a half years. Agriculture enjoyed this advantage until 
1860, that is to say as long as the budget closed with a surplus. 

Although agricultural credit has long been the subject of special care 
on the part of the State, yet it can be asserted that even now it is unde- 
veloped and poorly organized. This is due to political conditions and to 
the mode of distribution of landed property. 

From 1815 to 1S76 Serbia had to fight for her political independence, 
then, from 1878 to 1903 came a period of struggles between the Monarchy 
and the people, side by side with efforts to secure emancipation from for- 
eign markets. In these circumstances it was impossible to press the 
development of the several branches of economic activity. 

The system prevailing in Serbia of small and often minute holdings 
was for man} r years a hindrance to the formation of co-operative societies 
which were only founded in 1894. 

Agricultural credit is now fed by three different sources : 

(1) the “ Uprava Fondova” (Government Mortgage Bank) and the 
“ Zirat Banca '* (Agricultural Bank) ; 

(2) co-operative credit societies ; 

(3) private banks and capitalists. 

The <c Uprava Fondova » and the ££ Zirat Banca ” are government mort- 
gage banks. They make long term loans to farmers, in the shape of mutual 
land loans, mortgage loans and improvement loans. 

In this article we shall deal with agricultural credit only in so far as 
these two banks are concerned. 

The co-operative credit societies make short term loans (from one month 
to two years). Their purpose is to supply farmers with the circulating 
capital required for the purchase of seed, draught cattle, farm imple- 
ments, etc. We will deal with this form of agricultural credit separately 
when studying these co-operative societies. 

Private banks and capitalists make both short term and long term 
loans. It is probable that the total value of these loans exceeds the total 
of the others but the lack of positive data prevents us from making a study 
of them. 

The banks cannot lend money direct to the fanners, as they are for- 
bidden by law to endorse notes, but they do so through the agency 
of capitalists w’ho thus become debtors to the banks and creditors to the 
farmers. This is why agricultural credit transactions do not figure on the 
balance sheets of Serbian banks. 

Most of these private capitalists are grain, live-stock or fruit merchants. 
The form such loans take is that of “ advance purchase ”, that is to say the 
farmer sells to the money-lender, generally at a low price, his standing 
crops. The capitalists who transact this kind of business are called “ ze- 
lenasci ** a word which means usurer. Besides these there are real loans, 
but the rate of interest charged is generally excessive (from 20 to 30 per cent). 
As the law forbids charging an interest rate of more than 12 per cent, the ex- 
cess amount is added to the capital lent. 
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Public contempt pursues these exploiters of the ignorance and po- 
verty of the farmers, and they therefore conceal their transactions. This 
makes it impossible to study this form of agricultural credit. 


§ i. The “ uprava fondova ” from its found atiox to 189S, 

During its 1837 session the “ Xarodna-Skouptcina ” enacted a law pro- 
viding the funds required for building schools and hospitals. At first they 
were supplied by donations, but it was soon seen that these would not suffice 
and a poll-tax was ordered. From 1838 to 1845 trustee and legacy funds, 
and those for church endowments and for pensions to widow’s and orphans 
of government employees were also constituted. To increase the capital 
of these funds and so as not to leave the money inactive it w r as decided in 
1841 to invest it in short term mortgage loans, maturing in from one to three 
years. 

In the early years of the decade 1860-70 the government administra- 
tion was centralised. All the State banks were united and the funds above 
enumerated were merged into one to w’hich were added private and municipal 
deposits in Government banks. (Act of October 16th, 1862). A special “ Di- 
rection of Funds ”, “ Uprava Fondova”, was then created to administer 
these inone3 T s and to invest them in mortgage loans. Thus a government 
mortgage bank, administrered by the Ministry of Finance, was constituted. 

The Act of October 16th, 1862, fixed the sphere of action of this bank 
as follows : 

(1) The bank can only make first mortgage loans, which may not 
exceed one half of the appraised value of the mortgaged land. 

(2) All loans run for long terms (thirty-two years). 

(3) No loan may be for less than 1000 grosch (about 400 francs). 

(4) The debtor pays 6 per cent interest. (The State reserves to it- 
self 3 per cent of the interest on deposits and 1 per cent of that on funds) . 

(5) All loans are guaranteed by the State. 

(6) Doans are made in gold, silver, or paper money. 

In 1880 an experiment was made in paying loans in the form of land 
bonds, but if was not a success and had to be given up because the 
borrowers, unacquainted with the market for such bonds, sold them at 20 
and even 30 per cent below their value. 

The “ Uprava Fondova ” was authorized to issue and sell land bonds 
with the consent of the Minister of Finance and for an amount not to ex- 
ceed the sums granted by it on mortgage loans. 

The issue of these bonds was twice made by the Bank itself. In 1874 
it was authorized to issue them for a nominal value of 12 million francs, but 
had to suspend the sale owing to the excessive fall in their market value 
(from 80 to 50 per cent) due to the economic crisis of 1873. Again in 
1886 it sold bonds on behalf of the State for a nominal value of twelve and 
a half million francs at the rate of from 83 y 2 to 50 per cent of their face 
value, to the Berlin Commercial Bank (Berliner Handelsgeselkchafi ) . 
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During tlie first thirty-six years of its life, that is to say up to the time 
of its reorganization, the benefits derived from the “ Uprava Fondova 
were restricted. The Belgrade land-owners whose lands were near the ca- 
pital, and large rural land-owners who were able to arrange for big loans, 
derived great benefit therefrom, not so the small country land-owners, 
as the bank had no branch offices in the villages and the costs, amounting 
to at least 200 francs on each transaction, were too heavy for small loans. For 
this reason small holders generally applied for assistance to large land- 
owners who obtained money from the bank and then lent it to them. 

Nor was the administration of the “ Uprava Fondova successful. 
The land appraisers not being held responsible for their estimates often made 
inaccurate valuations, so that many credits became of doubtful value. 
The balance sheet for 1895 shows that of all its outstandig credits, then 
amounting to 25,400,508 francs, 12,093,665 consisted in unpaid and capita- 
lized interest. The State had to disburse about 10 million francs to make 
good the loans it had guaranteed. 


* 

* * 


As stated, the “ Uprava Fondova ” only makes mortgage loans, therefore 
to meet the need for short term agricultural loans the Government or- 
ganized the so-called provincial banks under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Finance. These made small loans (from 60 to 6000 francs) for short pe- 
riods (from one to three years). 

These banks were, however, unsuccessful, so much so that they went 
out of business after three or four years. The provincial banks were offi- 
cially liquidated in 1895 and their business was wound up by the “ TJprava 
Fondova Their failure was due to the high figure fixed as a maximum 
amount for the loans. In three to four years all the capital of these banks 
was absorbed in loans to large land-owners, to whom small farmers were ob- 
liged to apply in their turn. The only advantage derived from them was 
that they somew T hat facilitated business dealings between the several vil- 
lages and the “ Uprava Fondova ”, as they collected on its behalf payments 
due from debtors. 


§ 2. The reorganization of the “ uprava fondova ” under 
THE 1898 ACT. 

We have already seen that the “ Uprava Fondova ” during the first 
thirty-six years of its life was not successful, and this led to its reorganization 
in 1898. As a result, is was removed from the management of the Ministry 
of Finance, given a larger measure of autonomy, and placed under the su- 
pervision of the Ministry of Commerce. 
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All its business is controlled by a board consisting of seven members, 
a director appointed by the Minister of Commerce, three members of Parlia- 
ment elected by the Chamber, a University professor, a Councillor of State, 
and a Merchant. The Academic Council of the University, the Council 
of State and the Administrative Council of the National Bank each nominates 
two University professors, two Councillors of State and two merchants, and 
the Minister makes the appointments. The Director is appointed for 
five years, the other members of the Board only for four. 

Supervision by the Minister of Commerce is exercised indirectly by 
a Board of Vigilance consisting of five members, appointed by the Minister 
himself, who remain in office for five years. 

The members of the Board of Management and the Board of Vigilance 
are replaced alternately, two by two. 

The Central Bank with its seat in Belgrade has branch office > in the chief 
provincial towns, managed by employees appointed by the Central. These 
branch offices collect payments and act as agencies between the Central 
and its clients, supplying information on the solvency of those indebted 
to the bank or who apply for loans, on the quality of the mortgaged 
lands, etc., but they may not grant themselves loans. 

The circulating capital of the “ Uprava Fondova ” consists of funds and 
deposits, new resources having been added to those originally assigned to 
it. Their total value is shown by the following table : 

Frs. 


Hospital Funds 9,015,315.95 

School Funds 2,616,960.90 

Pension funds 12,525,938.40 

Forestry funds 2,810,129.30 

Insurance against hail funds. 1,723,059.30 

Uive-Stock insurance funds 156,627.20 

Water-course regulation funds 1,071,840.90 

Road building funds 785,366.85 

Miscellaneous funds 28,033,2:24.70 

Trustee deposits 4,788,209,80 

Judiciary deposits 5,994,071,41 

Church and Convent deposits 325*981,33 


Besides these funds and deposits the circulating capital of the 
“ Uprava Fondova ” consists of reserve funds and of deposits made by pri- 
vate parties. The reserve funds amounted in 1913 to 1,000,000 francs 
and private deposits to 6,796,743.50 francs. 

From the banking standpoint the " Uprava Fondova ” ought not to 
invest private deposits, which come under the category of short term loans, 
in mortgage loans made for long terms. In practice, however, this invest- 
ment of the money has given rise to no difficulties, not even during the 
Balkan wars. Private deposits are only nominally made for short terms ; 
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in reality they are for long terms as the depositors are capitalists on the 
look out for permanent investments who do not wish to invest their capital 
only for a short time. 

The above reorganization carried out in 1898 enlarged the sphere of 
action of the “ Vprava Fond ova Besides making mortgage loans, it 

was authorized to lend money to the Government and the municipalities, 
such loans being guaranteed by national and municipal revenue receipts. 

The loans made to the Government were always of little importance. 
At the end of 1913 the Government indebtedness to the bank amounted to 
2,987,043.60 francs on current account, and the loans made to the peasantry 
for their support during bad years amounted to 2, 956,321.80 francs. 
On the other hand, the loans to municipalities developed rapidly. At the 
end of 19x3 they amounted in all to 49 938,375.55 francs. 

The law of 1898 regulated mortgage loans as follows : such loans may 
be made on : 

(а) urban building-lots ; 

(h) urban buildings, built of solid materials, and included within 
the municipal area ; 

(i c ) on suburban lands and lands situated in their vicinity (fields, 
meadows, pasture lands, orchards, vineyards, market gardens, etc.) ex- 
clusive of the value of any buildings erected thereon. 

Mortgage loans may not be made on buildings constructed of perish- 
able material, or erected for non-profit earning purposes such as hospitals, 
schools, churches, etc., on mines, manufacturing plant, village inns, lands 
in the vicinity of lakes or rivers subject to floods. 

As these rules show, the “ U pram Fondova ” only accepts as security 
real estate yielding a steady income, not subject to risk, which can be 
sold at any time (1). 

(2) All loans are made on the security' of first mortgages for an 
amount not exceeding one half of the appraised value of the property. 

The appraisement is made by a Commission of 5 persons appointed by 
the “ Uprava Fondova ”, one of whose employees is often present. The 
appraisers must state whether the value of the property is likely to increase 
or decline, whether it is exposed to danger from natural causes, etc. 

(3) All loans are made for 32 years. The borrower may repay his 
indebtedness before the expiration of this term on giving 6 months* notice, 
but the “ Uprava Fondova ” cannot recall the loan before maturity unless 
the borrower should fail to pay his amortization annuity, or the property 
should be suddenly exposed to some danger. 

(4) Loans may not be made for less than 500 francs. 

(5) The maximum rate of interest is 6 per cent, payable in advance. 

The law fixes no minimum rate, .so the “ Uprava Fondova ” may make 

loans at a lower interest rate. 

(б) The loans are made in gold or silver, never in land-bonds. The 


(x) See the Parliamentary Reports for 2 808, pp, 51-471. 
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choice depends solely on the Bank : it can pay in gold a loan asked for in 
silver, or vice-versa. 

(7) Government guarantee is done away with, but holds good for 
those loans granted prior to the reorganization of the Bank. On the other 
hand, the procedure for foreclosure, when carried out on behalf of the 
Upvava Fondova ”, has been simplified, as for other concerns it is so com- 
plicated that proceedings are often prolonged for years and years. 

With the consent cf the Minister of Commerce, the “ Uprava Fondova ” 
may issue land-mortgage bonds secured by its mortgages and municipal 
bonds for loans to municipalities. The total value of each of these two se- 
curities may not exceed the amount respectively lent cn mortgages or to 
municipalities. 

The land-bonds may be with or without premiums and are amortizable 
in 32 years They are payable to bearer and are guaranteed by the State. 

Until four or five years ago the “ Uprava Fondova ” abstained from 
issuing such bonds, fearing that they would lower the value of those already 
on the market. In 1909 the actual total value of these latter was 800,000 
francs less than their tace value. This state of things altered in 1910 : the 
“ Uprava Fondova ” was then compelled to make a loan of 30,000,000 francs 
for which it gave its creditor a like amount in land-bonds, bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. 

The balance sheet for 1913 shows the nominal value of all the land-bonds 
then in circulation amounting to 1,219,200 francs at 5 per cent and 29,281,000 
at 4 y 2 per cent. 


§ 3. The results of the " uprava foxdova's ” mortgage credit. 

At the end of 1913 the mortgage business of the “ Uprava Fondova " 
showed loans made for a total amount of 75,803 836.70 francs. Of this sum 
4,578,373.60 francs were accounted for by loans granted before the reor- 
ganization effected in 1898, and 71,225,463.10 by loans made since that date. 

The balance sheet for 1913 does not classify, as did that of a 909, the va- 
rious categories of borrowers to whom mortgage loans were made and the 
totals for each class. 

At the end of 1909 the total loans made on mortgages amounted to 
45,565,915 francs, divided as follows : 

(1) Loans made in Belgrade . Frs. 

(a) to farmers 

(b) to non farmers ... 

(2) Loans made in other cities ,, 

(а) to farmers ..... „ 

(б) to non farmers ... 

(3) Loans made in villages . 

(a) to farmers ,, 

( b ) to non farmers - . * „ 


23.9*2, 59 6 or 52 -^ 0/ ° 
181,172 
23.73I.424 

14,700,179 or 32.4 % 
281,672 
14418,507 

6,953,140 or 15.2 % 
5,158,974 » 

1,794,166 
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By separating the agricultural from the non-agricultural loans we 
get the following statement : 

(1) Agricultural loans . . Frs. 5,621,818 or 12.30 per cent. 

(2) Xon-agricultural loans » 39,944,097 » S7.70 per cent. 


If we presume, as is not unlikely, that the ratio remained stationary 
during the ensuing four years, we should have the following statement 
for 1913: 


fi) Loans made 

in Belgrade Frs. 

39,721,2x0.60 

(2) „ 

)» 

„ other cities .... ,, 

24,560,443.20 

(3) .. 

i) 

„ villages 

11,522,182.90 

(4) » 

i) 

„ to farmers .... „ 

9 o 2 3 >S 7 T * 9 ° 

( 5 ) 

> > 

„ non-farmers .... „ 

66.479,964,90 


These data lend themselves to the following considerations : 

{a) The busineSvS done by the “ Uprava Foulova” is very small 
as compared both to the available capital and to the length of time covered; 

lb) More than half of the total amount lent has been granted to 
non-agriculturists of Belgrade and other cities, while the agricultural loans 
made in the villages only account for a minimum of the business done. This 
shows that the “ Ups am Fond ova” has been adequate to meet the require- 
ments of urban mortgage credit but not those of agricultural mortgage 
credit. 

The causes of this are : 

(1) That the circulating capital available for the “ Up) ava Fond ova” 
is inadequate to the requirements of agricultural ciedit. It is therefore 
essential that it follow the exemple of all similar foreign banks and secure 
by a loan, i. e. by the emission of land-bonds, the requisite funds. 

(2) That the restricted number of its branch offices, which are used 
only for collecting debts, hinders the work of the “ Upyava Fondova” 
in localities at a distance trom its headquarters at Belgrade. The “ Upr to- 
rn Fondova ” will, therefore, have to organise many other biauch offices and 
empower them to grant loans within the districts under their management, 
subject to the supervision of the head office. 

{3) That the minimum amount of the loan, fixed by the law at 500 
francs, and the excessively high costs (200 francs at least) which have to 
be met, especially in the case of small loans, make it impossible for more 
than half of the cit\ land-owners to avail themselves of the services of the 
Upyava Fondova * 1 . Now, as is known , small and average-sized holdings pre- 
vail in Serbia, while the homestead laws forbid securing debts on holdings 
of from 3 to 4 hectares, the income from which is required to ensure, a bare 
livelihood. This means that in order to render a service to average-sized and 
small holders the minimum amount fixed by law must be lowered, reducing 
the costs. 
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Besides the causes above set forth, consequent on the defective or- 
ganization of the “ Uprava Fondova ” and such as it can therefore eliminate, 
there are others which can only be eliminated by government action. *We 
will mention the more important. 

In Serbia the cadaster has not yet been completed although it was be- 
gun 25 years ago, and there are no land-registration books. It is true that 
there are the so-called tapie or title deeds for each holding or estate, but 
they do not ensure publicity nor indisputable certainty of titles. In many 
districts the title to land, especially forest land, is disputable, whereas it 
is well known that a cadaster, land-registers, and the accurate delimitation 
of holdings are essential conditions for the development of mortgage credit. 


§ 4. The " zirat banca”. 

In 1864 Midat Paseia, volija in the pascialate of Nisch, oiganized 
the so-called Mencti-Sandnc , a provincial bank financed by tithes paid by 
the farmers, the capital of which was intended to form a fund out of which 
to grant them loans. After two years Midat Paseia handed in the ba- 
lance-sheet to the Turkish government, which expressed its satisfaction, 
and ordered all the pascias in the Empire to organise similar banks in the 
districts subject to their administration. The organization of these banks, 
was the same as that of the bank founded by Midat Paseia, except that 
they were authorized to grant loans not only to farmers but also to traders 
and artisans. 

Twenty years later a Commission was appointed to study the results 
of the work of these banks and to suggest necessary amendments. 

The Commission handed in its report in 1888, showing : 

(1) Thai; the management of these banks w T as defective as they were 
administered free of charge by inexperienced peisons and w 7 ere not sub* 
ject to government inspection. 

That agricultural loans were but an insignificant feature of their 
work as almost all the capital w r as lent to non-farmers. 

The Commission suggested the following steps : 

la) That the banks be placed under government inspection ; 

(b) That the voluntary administrators be replaced by a salaried staff. 

(c) That loans to non-agriculturists be no longer made. 

The government accepted these proposals, and on August 15th, 1888 
a law was enacted for the reorganization of the Menati-Sanducs, known 
as the law on the State Mortage Bank called “ Zirat-Banca 

Organisation and administration. — The law provided for a government 
mortgage bank with head-quarters at Constantinople ; the Menati-Sanducs 
then in existence were to become its branch offices , and local banks 
were to be opened in the capital towns of the Sanjakates. 

The bank, or rather its head- quarters, was placed under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Commerce and Public Works , the business to be 
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managed by a Board of Administration consisting of nine persons, two 
directors appointed by the Ministry of Commerce, a Councillor of State, 
a member of the Government auditing department, a member of the Cham- 
bers of Commeice, a member of the Chambers of Agriculture, and three 
other membeLS, appointed respectively by the Ministers of Commerce, of 
Finance, and of Public Instruction. The cashier and the accountant 
were also to be appointed by the Minister of Commerce. 

The Vigilance Committee was to consist of 5 persons appointed by the 
Ministers of Commerce, Finance, and Public Instruction. 

Branch offices were to be opened in the capital towns of the Vilajets. 
In 1909 there were 62 in the whole Turkish Empire. In Serbia there are 
two, one at Scoplje (Uskiib), the other at Monastir. 

The branch offices, like the Central, have their Boards of Administra- 
tion consisting of six persons ; two employees appointed by the Minister of 
Commerce, two town councillors, two members representing the Chambers 
of Commerce and the Chambers of Agriculture. Where such Chambers do 
not exist the Commune appoints two more representatives of its own. There 
are no special Vigilance Committees for the branch offices. The duties of 
such are pei formed by the two employees appointed by the Government 
and b\ those appointed by the Central Bank. Except* for this supervision, 
the branch offices enjoy complete autonomy. They are empowered to 
recover all debts, to make loans, etc., they are only required to send an 
annual statement of accounts to the Central Bank. 

The local banks have their offices in the capital towns of the Sania- 
kates. In 1909 there were 421 in the Turkish Empire ; in Serbia there are 
about 25. 

The}’, too, have their Boards of Administration, but their management 
is dependent on the branch bank in their respective vilajets. The loans which 
they grant must have the sanction of this branch bank. 

The Capital. — In the matter of capital the Zirai Banca, or rather its 
branch offices are, so to speak, the heirs of the Menati-Sanduks. The whole 
of the circulating capital of these latter as well as their credit assets, were 
handed over to their respective branch banks. The same holds good of their 
revenue : the branch banks now receive the additional half per cent, 
super-tithe formerly paid to the Menati-Sanduks. 

The law fixes the total amount which the capital of the Zirat Banca is to 
attain at 25,000,000 Turkish pounds. The 1 / 2 per cent addition to the tithes 
is to cease as soon as the capital amounts to 10,000,000 Turkish pounds. 
The remainder, up to the amount of 25,000,000, is to be furnished out of 
profits earned ; after which all profits will accrue to the State, 

At the end of 1909 the capital of the Zirat Banca amounted to 10,000,000 
Turkish pounds; nevertheless the 1 / 2 per cent super- tithe tax continued to 
be collected as before. The money furnished to the Central or to a Branch 
Office is entered to its debit. 

The data on the cash in hand and the credit assets of the branch offices 
at Uskiib and Monastir, that is to say of the branch banks in Serbian 
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territory, are not yet complete ; but it may be reckoned that this capital 
amounts to not less than 15,000,000 francs. 

Transactions , — The law authorizes the Zirat Banca to 

(1) make mortgage loans to agriculturists ; 

(2) make loans to the State ; 

(3) accept deposits; 

{4) transact agricultural business on commission ; 

(5) collect certain forms of revenue for the State and make payments 
on its behalf. 

We will restrict ourselves to a study of the first kind of transaction, 
merely giving a few figures for groups 2 and 3. At the end of the business 
year 1909-10 deposits amounted to about 200,000 francs and loans granted 
to the State to about 50,000,000 francs. 

As to mortgage loans, the law provides that : 

(1) The bank may only make loans to agriculturists and they are 
generally secured by mortgages. In view of the feudal system which pre- 
vails in the country the Bank allows the Cipcija, farming land belonging to 
an Aga, to offer a suiety willing to mortgage his lands to the bank. 

If the land to be mortgaged is “ mulk ”, that is to say the personal 
property of an individual, it can be mortgaged without further ado ; if, on 
the other hand, it is “ vakuj ” or Erasi Mirie , that is to say land belonging 
to the State or to corporations, a sale pro jorma is required, as the law does 
not permit such lands to be burdened with endebtedness. The property 
is sold to an employee of the Bank’s as the Bank itself is not allowed to own 
land, and this employee in his turn mortgages it to the Bank. 

Exceptionally the Bank may grant agricultural loans for short terms 
without mortgage security, but on collective security, to tobacco growers 
for not more than 5000 grosch, and to farmers -who have suffered loss 
from natural causes (harvest failure, fire, flood, and so forth). 

(2) The loans are made for short terms (3 to 12 months) and for long 
terms (3 to 10 years). In the first case, interest is paid in advance, and the 
loan is repaid in a bulk sum at maturity. In the second case, loans are repaid 
oy instalments. Their life many be prolonged in cases of crop failure. 

(3) The interest rate is 6 per cent. The Bank deducts from long 
term loans 1 per cent for management expenses. 

(4) Under the provisions of the law the Bank may not make a loan 
for more than 15,000, grosch, but in practice it has made loans for larger 
amounts. 

(5) Foreclosures made on behalf of the Bank are relieved by law from 
all formalities, so that the Bank can lecover the sums due to it within two 
or three months. 


As already stated, the Zirat Banca was organized to meet the require- 
ments of agrarian credit ; yet agriculture has derived hardly any benefit 
therefrom owing to the still prevalent feudal system. 
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The tillers of the soil are rarely land-owners : the land belongs to the 
feudatories (Aga) -who alone can offer it as mortgage security, thus obtain- 
ing money on loan from the Zirat Banca. Such loans however do not be- 
nefit agriculture as the Aga applies them to his own ends, lending the money 
again to traders and artisans who cannot obtain credit from the bank 
as they are not land-owners. Tenant farmers can only obtain loans if they 
happen to be tobacco-growers, or if their crops fail, but they must then offer 
collective security. 

In 1908 the total loans made by the Zirat Banca amounted to 489,556 
Turkish pounds. Of this amount 477,140 Turkish pounds, i. e. 86 per 
cent, was lent to land-owners, and only 67,416, or 14 per cent to farmers. 

During the Balkan wars many of the papers belonging to the Zirat 
Banca were destroyed, especially those dealing with loans granted within 
the Kingdom of Serbia, but the Serbian Government was prompt in 
collecting and ascertaining all facts concerning the management of the 
branch offices and local banks within the Kingdom. 

So far the only data available are those for the vilajetoi Uskiib for which 


we are able to give the following table : 




1 

Seat of the Branch office or local bank ! 

j 

i 

Mortgage 

loans 

toans made j 
on collective j 
security | 

Interest 

Total Debts 

i 

i 

Uskub 

3,451,646 

j 

728,978 1 

399,104 

4,579,728 

Egri Palanca 

583,610 

— j 

23,389 

606,999 

Ghiglabi 

895.895 

226,552 ' 

22,461 

! 1,143,908 

Vucitru. ! 

104,279 

38 , 41 s | 

2,903 

: 145,600 

Prescevo 

1 

S 35>519 

272,920 ' 

16,875 

1,125,314 

Cratovo 

910,693 

— I 

33,593 

944,286 

Prizzen 

635,619 

! 

8,925 

644,544 

Gostivar 

I , 3 ° 5,344 

1 

450 1 

19,820 

1,325,564 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE FIRST RESUI/fS OF THE LAY’ CONSTITUTING CROPS A SECURITY FOR 
LOANS. — La Nacton, Buenos Ayres, February 17, 1916. El Estancicru, 5 Ionte\ irleo, 
Vlth Year, No. 128, January 31, 1916. 


The law constituting crops a valid security for loans in Argentina, 
which is dated the 19th October 1914, gave noteworthy results in its first 
year of enforcement. 

A report by the director of agricultural legislation and live stock to the 
Minister of Agriculture gives detailed particulars of the number and amount 
of loan operations on the security of crops effected during the year 
1915. The different offices connected wdth this department registered dur- 
ing that period 7954 contracts of a total value of 42.292.537 pesos. Out 
of this number 1372 contracts had been cancelled from the registers on the 
3rd December 1915, owing to the repayment of the corresponding loans. 

The report points out that none of the creditors was under the necess- 
ity of taking legal proceedings for recovery of the sums lent, the debtors 
having met their engagements with complete punctuality. 

An examination of the operations for one month brings out clearly the 
development undergone in a short space of time by this form of credit in 
the various parts of the Republic, and also sho'ws the amount of the three 
great classes of loans and the relation between their amount and the number. 

For this purpose the above cited report classifies the loans of this de- 
scription registered in J anuary 1916 from this three-fold point of view. Dur- 
ing that month 492 agricultural pledge contracts were registered for a to- 
tal of £ 5,207,876.92. This sum is made up as follows in reference to 
territorial divisions : Federal capital 97 contracts of a total value of 
£ 2,505,956.75 ; Buenos Ayres 81 for £ 1,134,40.32 ; Santa Fe, 61 for 
£ 284,569,74 ; Entre Rios 12 for £ 296,314.38 ; Mendoza, 44 for £ 138,435,96; 
San Juan, 4 for £ 14,650 ; Salta 1 for £ 500 ; San Duis, 6 for £ 89,000 ; and 
finally Pampa, 26 contracts for 98,917.58 pesos. 

If we examine the nature of the assets on which the loan was secured, 
we find that during the above month loans on the security of crops proper 
represent 2,008,389.57, loans on livestock, 2,774,942.09 and loans on agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment 424,545.26 pesos. 
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Finally, with regard to the amount of the contracts, the following 
classification is found : 



Amount of Loan 

Number 
of contracts 

Total value 



£ 



£ 

From 

I 

to 

500 

52 

18,755-83 

» 

501 

» 

2,000 

11S 

166,574.85 

)> 

2,001 

)) 

10,000 

184 

1,291,838.88 

)j 

10,001 

» 

100,000 

1 12 

2,504,096.84 


100,001 

» 

500,000 

6 

1,226,610.52 


These figures show that medium and large landowners in particular 
resorted to this form of credit during January 1916. The operations for 
the year 1915, however, taken as a whole, were transacted chiefly by small 
owners, the amount of the bulk of the loans lying between 2,000 and 5,000 
pesos. 

The foregoing particulars point to the conclusion that the law consti- 
tuting crops etc. a valid security for loans fulfilled a real need in Argentina, 
and that it will contribute powerfully to the development of agriculture, 
which it supplies with easy credit at a low rate of interest. 


CANADA. 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA AGRICULTURAL CREDIT ACT. — The Grain Growers * 
Guide, Winnipeg, May 24, 1916. 


At the last session of the British Columbia Legislature, an f£ Agricul- 
tural Act, 1915 ”, was passed. This act brings under its jurisdiction the en- 
tire work of promoting agriculture in British Columbia and provides a 
system of agricultural credit to assist it. This is the first system of agricul- 
tural credit instituted by any province in Canada and is modelled after 
that now in operation in New Zealand. 

This act is divided into five parts : Part I. deals with agricultural cre- 
dit ; Part II. with incorporation of associations without share capital. 
These include farmers’ and women’s institutes, fruit growers’ associations, 
dairymen’s, poultrymen’s, stock breeders’ associations, etc. Part III. pio- 
vides for the incorporation of 25 persons into associations with share capital 
to carry on manufacturing finished farm products, keeping livestock, deal- 
ing in farm products of all kinds, as well as fertilizers, explosives, spray 
materials, building storage plants, and other buildings, buying land or 
implements, etc. These associations may group themselves into district 
exchanges and these again may be united under a central exchange for the 
province. These associations may borrow money upon mortgage bonds, 
or may invest any money they have on hand on the security of mortgages 
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or real estate. The principle of one member one vote and majority rule 
holds, also no member may vote at .a general meeting of an association 
who has not sold his main crop through the association, for the past year, 
or who has not signed a contract to do so during the coming year. By 
Part VI. creamery inspection is provided for. By Part VII. a board of 
horticulture is instituted to regulate and direct matters pertaining to the 
fruit industry. 

Agricultural Loans Section. — As stated, Part I. deals with the insti- 
tution of a system of agricultural loans. For the administration of loans 
under this act an “Agricultural Credit Commission ” has been formed, 
consisting of a superintendent and four other directors with full powers of 
a corporate body. The superintendent is appointed for ten years by the 
Iyieutenant- Governor, and devotes all his time to the work. Two direct- 
ors are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor for ten years and each must 
have been engaged in farming in the province of British Columbia before 
being eligible for appointment. The other two directors are the deputy 
ministers of finance and agriculture respectively. A deputy-superinten- 
dent may be appointed, but he has no voting power. This commission has 
a department of appraisal and valuation to fix the basis of value of property 
on which loans are to be made. No director but the superintendent re- 
ceives any remuneration. The commission meets monthly and there are 
special meetings on request of tw r o directors. 

Working Capital. — Money is raised by issue of securities and sums 
appropriated by the legislative assembly. The commission has the power 
to issue securities by approval of the Lieutenant-Governor by order in coun- 
cil for periods not exceeding 30 years and at rates determined by the mi- 
nister of finance. The sale of securities is negotiated by the finance minister. 
Guarantee of securities exceeding £ 15,000,000 must be secured by special 
authorization of the legislature. All money is paid into the bank to the 
“ Agricultural Credit Commission’s Account”. All money raisedmay be re- 
invested in securities until required. 

A reserve fund may be established to which all net earnings go up to 
£ 100,000 and may be used to cover losses. 

A sinking fund is established to fully provide for interest on gua- 
ranteed securities and the redemption of such securities at maturity. 

Loan Regulations . — Loans may be made on agricultural surveyed land 
free from all encumbrances, liens and interests other than those vested in 
the Crown. Where loans have already been made outside this Act, loans 
made under the Act may be made when the total amount of the previous 
loan and the one applied for does not exceed the maximum capacity of the 
land based on valuation by the appraisal department and the consent of 
the holders of the first loan, 

Loans may be made to acquire land for agricultural purposes and pay- 
ment of encumbrances already on such land ; for clearing or dyking land ; 
storing water or building irrigation works ; erection of farm buildings ; 
purchase of livestock, machinery and fertilizers; or other productive 
purposes determined by the commission. 
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Security for loans must be determined on the basis of agricultural 
productiveness for the purposes just mentioned, the ability of an appli- 
cant to make a fair living for himself and his family from the farming of 
his land under the proposed improvements being taken into account. An 
association in order to receive a loan must not only be solvent and have 
adequate earning powers but also a clean record. Of course the opinion 
of the commission on the ability of the applicant to use the loan to his 
economic benefit is the final deciding factor. The purpose of each loan 
must be distinctly set forth in each and every application and any or all 
additional details or references as desired. 

The minimum loan to individuals is $ 250 and the maximum S 10,000. 
Associations may borrow over § 10 .000 only after special sanction under 
an order-in-council. Preference is to be shown to loans under § 2.000. 
Sixty per cent of the appraised value of the land offered as securit} 7 * is to be 
the maximum amount of any loan, this to be calculated after the increased 
value due to the proposed improvements has been added. Loans may be 
given by instalments, but only when the actual purpose the money is 
lent for is accomplished. When a loan is approved the applicant must 
advance his security within three months or suffer a withdrawal of the ap- 
proval and lose the fees advanced. No person connected with the admin- 
istration of the Act may secure a loan, and in determining loans where the 
applicant is a relative of one of the directors no part must be taken in discuss- 
ion or voting by that director. The same applies to partnerships or where 
the applicant is debtor under mortgage to an association of which any di- 
rector of the commission may be a member. Mortgages to be taken eith- 
er on long dated loans, short dated loans or single season loans and re- 
gistered under the Land Registry Act. 

Rates of Interest, — The rate of interest to be charged is not set but 
shall not exceed one per cent per annum more than the rate actuall} 7 * paid 
by the commission on the net amount realized from the sale of securities 
by which the funds for loaning were raised. Long term loans are to be 
repaid with interest in thirty-six and a half years, thirty years, or twenty 
years, i. e., within the periods mentioned sufficient will be added to the 
interest each year entirely to discharge the debt at the end of these 
periods. This combined charge shall be payable in equal half-yearly in- 
stalments. 

Short term Loans . — Short term loans shall not be for more than ten years 
o t less than three, and may vary" up to $ 2,000 for an individual or $ 10,000 
for an association. These loans need not be subject to amortization like 
the long term loans, but repayment must be made on terms suitable to 
the commission, in fact that part of the Act pertaining to combined interest 
and principal and half-yearly payments does not apply to short term loans. 

Single season loans for aiding the purposes previously 1 mentioned may be 
made and such will be repayable within twelve months. Two thousand 
dollars to individuals and § 10,000 to associations is also the limit for these and 
they are secured by promissory note as well as by mortgage. Many farm- 
ers like to pay off an amortization loan before maturity and this is pro- 
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vided ior. Additional sums of not less than $ 25 and any multiple of that 
sum may be paid on any interest due date. 

Failure of the borrower to live up to his agreement by not repaying his 
loans on due date, by expending his loan unwisely or by not observing the 
conditions of the agreement in other essential waj^s empowers the commiss- 
ion to seize the security for the loan and dispose of it as best it can, or 
lease the land for a term not exceeding ten years. Losses occurring in this 
way are made up from the reserve fund of the association. 

A pre-emptor or purchaser of Crown lands may borrow money under 
the deferred payment system, but of course deeds of grant cannot be issued 
011 this land while the mortgage is in existence. Where he fails to live up 
to his obligations in connection with a loan the Crown grant for this land 
may pass to the commission which may resell it as it sees fit. Loans 
will only be granted to homesteaders of good standing. Loans may also 
be granted under this Act on security of mortgage on land for w r hich Crown 
grants have not been issued in the province of British Columbia, held as 
homestead, pre-emption or purchase, under any Act of the Dominion Par- * 
liament of this land being forbidden until all loans are repaid. 

A scale of fees, costs, etc., which must be paid by applicants in advance 
is to be determined. For the immediate working of the Act an appro- 
priation of $ 50,000 is to be taken from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
of the province, the same to be repaid later. 

This Act became operative on April 26, 1916. 


FRANCE. 


THE WORKING OF CREDIT ON REAL ESTATE NEAR THE FRONT. — Bulletin de 
V Union Central € dcs Syndicate des Agriculteurs dc France July- August, 1916. 


In virtue of the law of 10 April 1908, which facilitates the acquisition 
of small holdings by workmen in the towns and the country, the Societies for 
Credit on Real Estate receive advances from the State at 2 % and lend 
(on the guarantee of a mortgage and a life insurance) to persons of small 
means four fifths of what they need in order to acquire or build a healthy 
house, or to acquire a field or garden of one hectare, of the maximum value 
of 1,200 francs, which they engage themselves to cultivate. 

The Society for Credit on Real Estate of Saint Omer (Pas-de-Calais) 
was one of the first, in date and in importance, to be founded with a view to 
the application of this law. In spite of the exceptional circumstances of 
the present time — in spite of the mobilisation of many of those to whom 
loans have been conceded — the Society obtained in 1915 encouraging 
results, which show incidentally with what confidencethe future is envisaged 
in this district so little distant from the front. 

The total sum paid by those who had borrowed on mortgages reached 
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11,988.25 francs in 1914 ; in 1915 it rose to 16,998.85 francs — an increase 
of 5,000.60 francs. 

Only seven debtors out of eighty-three have paid nothing during 
the year ; and of these seven there are two whose houses are not finished. 

For such of the borrowers from the Society as have been killed by the 
enemy the Caisse Rationale d’ Assurances has paid the amount of the insured 
sums as soon as it has received adequate documentary evidence as to the 
case. The Society for Credit on Real Estate received under this head 
804.65 francs from the one source and 3,468.20 francs from the other. 

Since its foundation the Society has realized 83 loans, amounting to 
312,162.70 francs. 


HUNGARY. 


MORTGAGE ESTABLISHMENTS IN HUNGARY IN 1915. Van Royen (H. J. B.) 
Pester Lloyd. Budapest 


In spite of the war the results obtained in the past year by the Hung- 
arian mortgage establishments have not been bad. They have even been 
better than in 1914. 

The State having brought the investment market largely under contri- 
bution, in order to meet the costs of the war, the sale of mortgage securities and 
of bonds bearing a somewhat low 7 rate of interest has naturally been difficult, 
land this in itself explains the calm aspect of mortgage transactions in 
1914. A check must for that matter have been received in the previous 
year, the demand for credit having almost entirely ceased. Although 
the hopes which -were founded last spring on the harvest were not realized, 
the unheard of rise in the price of the products of the soil was found to be 
so advantageous to the great landed proprietors and the peasants, that 
not only was the need for agricultural credit not felt, but it became possible 
to repay debts and a respectable sum was received by the bank in deposits. 
Further the division of landed property and the trade in real estate have 
been almost entire!}" interrupted by the war: consequently there have 
not been the calls on credit which these transactions usually necessitate. 

The stagnation of business as regards building enterprise has not been 
modified, for the scarcity of labour and its sensible increase in cost do not 
allow new building to be undertaken. 

In spite of the fact that, at the petition of the building contractors and 
the tile factories, the Hungarian government agreed at the beginning of the 
year with the mortgage establishments of the capital, that, in order to aid 
this branch of business, a loan on mortgage of 50 million crowns would be 
placed at its disposition, no such transaction was in fact effected. 

Consequently the activities of most of the mortgage institutions were 
limited to the liquidation of loans previously conceded, and, in some cases, 
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to the conversion of loans on securities and on current accounts into mort- 
gage loans. 

Since, with several exceptions, the Hungarian mortgage establishments 
are mixed financial institutions which discharge all the activities of banks, 
it goes without saying that the profound influence exercised by the war on 
the national economy has had a strong reaction on current financial oper- 
ations. The exceptions alluded to are : the Hungarian Institute for Land 
Credit (Ungarisches Bodenkreditinstitut) , the Provincial Institute for Land 
Credit for Small Land-owners (. Landes - Bodenkreditinstitut fur Kleingnmd - 
besitzer), the Hungarian Mortgage Bank ( Ungarische Hypothekenbank ), the 
Central Mortgage Bank of Hungarian Savings Banks Joint Stock Society 
in Buda-Pesth (Zentralhypothekenbank Ungarischer Sparkassen A. G. 
in Budapest), and the Mortgage Establishment of Transylvanian Savings 
Banks in Medgyes (Pfandbriefanstalt Siebenburgischer Sparkassen in 
Medgyes). 

The enormous realization in paper money of products traded in and 
work accomplished, as well as the rarity of cases in which credit has 
been granted, have resulted in an extraordinary increase of cash through- 
out the country. In all the banks investments have increased while the 
circulation of stocks has diminished. 

In order to allow the pronouncement of an opinion as to the influence 
which these combinations of circumstances have had, in modifying the re- 
sults obtained in the previous year by the mortgage establishments, the 
author gives the balance-sheet of the 14 institutions of Buda-Pesth, the 
10 establishments in the Hungarian province (x) and the 4 institutions of 
Croatia which have the right to issue mortgage securities and bonds. 

The recapitulation of the results obtained by the institutions of Buda- 
Pesth leads to the statement that the total amount of mortgage loans, 
municipal loans and similar transactions, with the stocks which serve as 
guarantee for issues of loans, was 3,455.52 million crowns at the end of 
1915, as against 3,506.44 and 3,475.73 million crowns in 19x4 and in 1913. 
The circulation of mortgage securities, municipal bonds, bonds on lots, 
titles to rents and railway bonds, as well as titles to mortgage funds, covered 
3,426.92 million crowns as against 3,461.24 and 3,414.25 million in 1914 
and in 1913. 

Of these titles issued there remain in the portfolios of these establish- 
ments those not negotiated before the end of the year, to the value of 
80,294,816 crowns. This sum is less by 16.22 million crowns than the 
corresponding figure for 1914 and by 24.68 million than that for X913. 
In 1916 a recovery of interest in the demand for mortgage securities and 
bonds can already be noticed. 

The total sum of arrears of annuities for the mortgage loans and the 
municipal loans has, naturally, slightly increased since the war : that is 
by 6.99 million crowns in 1914 and by 4.28 million in 1915. Nevertheless 


(x) One of the establishments has not yet produced its balance-sheet. 
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and for divers reasons the collection of these arrears when circumstances 
shall again have become normal can be counted on with sufficient certainty. 

There is the further point to be remarked in these results that the sum 
of the loans on securities and on current accounts has notably increased 
in 1914 and in 1915. This increase reached 17.89 million crowns in 1914, 
and 11.46 million in 1915, so that at the end of 1915 the total amount of 
loans on security and on current accounts was 77.77 million crowns. ^ The 
reason for this is that the financial establishments thought it better in the 
existent conditions thus to insure for their clients a credit cheaper than 
mortgage credit. 

The total amount of reserve funds set aside to guarantee mortgage 
securities and bonds issued, of guarantee funds called upon to answer for 
the borrowers, and of funds set aside to insure the service of liquidations, 
reached, at the end of 1915, 218,454,542 crowns or more than 6 % of the 
titles issued for circulation. 

The recapitulation of the balance sheets of the nine provincial esta- 
blishments and the four Croatian institutions leads to the conclusion, that 
the results of 1915 have not been bad. The amount of the loans in suspense 
and, relatively to them, that of mortgage securities and municipal bonds in 
circulation, have suffered only a moderate fall. While in the Hungarian 
establishments the short-dated passive investments, and the active 
investments which are easily realized, have remained almost stationary, 
the balance-sheet of the Croatian institutions shows a sufficiently 
distinct increase of investments. The latter figure as 28 million crowns 
and constitute a proof, whatever the cause, that economic life follows a 
normal course. 

To sum up, those mortgage establishments, of which we have mentioned 
the balance-sheets, had, at the end of 1915, mortgage securities and 
bonds in circulation to the value of 3,812.45 millions crowns, as against 
3,852.04 and 3,793.34 million crowns in 1914 and 1913. On the other 
hand they were creditors for mortgage loans, municipal and other, -and were 
in possession of stocks, to a total value of 3,902.94 million crowns, as guar- 
antee of their issues. I11 1914 this figure was one of 3,965.35 million crowns, 
in 1913 it was 3,932.32 million crowns. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


FRANCE. 


THE AVERAGE WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


source : 

Modern Insurance. — Paris, 30 June 1916. 


A decree regulating administration, of 24 May 1915, applying the law 
of 15 July 1914, by which the provisions of the law of 9 April 1898 as to 
accidents in the course of work were extended to forestry, has established 
the conditions in -which, in each department, the average wages of agri- 
cultural labourers are fixed. On the basis of this average wage the indem- 
nities due to workmen injured while engaged in forestry, or to their assigns, 
are calculated, when the injured man is not paid by the head of the business 
or does not receive a fixed wage. 

In view of the application of the law, which was to come into force 
on 1 September 1915, such calculation was made for each department by 
the prefet , after he had taken the advice of the mixed commissions of which 
the constitution is fixed by the first article of the decree, and after an ad- 
ministrative enquiry in the course of which all pertinent information 
was collected from the syndicates of employers and workmen, from the 
director of the agricultural services and from other competent persons. 

The sub-joined table shows, by departments, the fixing of the average 
wage from the agricultural wages, in view of the application of the said 
law of 1914. The figures in italics indicate wages fixed temporarily. 
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Average wage 

Departments ~ 1 1 Observations 

Daily Annual 


Ain j 

Aisne j 

Allier ,3.55 j 

Alpes (Basses-). . 1 2.50 in winter; 5 f. in summer . . 1 

Alpes (Hautes-) . , 4.50 1 

Alpes-Maritimes , , 3.50 in summer; 3 f. in winter . . 


Ard^che . . . . 3 f 

Ariege 3.75 

Aube 4.50 

Aude I Nov. to 31 Jan ; j f 

1 Feb. to 31 Oct.: 4 f. and 2 litres 
of wine. . I 


ux vvuic* »*•**••• • , 

Harvest- time : 5 f, et 3 litres of j 
wine j 


i 

1,200 1 
L275 | 
1,100 | 


— 1 Summer: 15 March to 
j 15 Oct. - Winter: 15 Oct. 

to 15 March. 

1,125 In a year of 300 days. 
G350 

— The women’s wages are 
egual to half those provided 

— | for agricultural labourers. 



Wage i Working hours 


Winter ; Summer J Winter 

Summer 

Aveyron . . . . 

Wood-cutters 3 to 5 5 to 6.50 6 to S 

i Sawyers. . . . > 5 to 6.50 , 6 to 7.50 7 to 8 

1 1 

j Charcoal-burn- 

! ers 4.50 to 6 | 6 to 7.50 j 6 to 8 

10 to II 

do. 

do. 

Bouches-du-Rhone 

I Charcoal-burners 

1 Woodcutters (including fagot- makers) 

— 


! 6 — 

1,400 


, Women fagot-makers .... 2.80 

700 


; Boy milkers {not lodged or fed). 2.25 

I 

780 

lodg.fed. 


: Forester carters 

1,000 


, Shepherds 

685 


Young shepherds 

450 


1 Gardeners 4,25 

! Journeymen agricultural labourers 

1,140 


I ’ 3.50 

— 


1 Farm servants 

600 

Calvados , . . . 

' Carters 

720 » 

■ 4 f . in time of peace; 4 . 75 in time of war 

— f 

Cantal 

1,05° | 

Charente .... 

, 3 fr 


Charenie-Inferieu* 6 

j 2.50 for the winter ; jf . for the summer 

j 

Cher 


1,620 j 

Correze. .... 

1 


The working hours do 
not include those occupied 
by rest and necessary to 
meals. Wood-cutters who 
make fagots by the piece 
are paid at the rate of 4 
to 6f . for a hundred fagots. 
When workmen are fed 
their pay is less by 1.50 
a day. 

Monthly wage: 

200 fr. Piece work, not 
fed. 

125 fr. Piece work, not 
fed or lodged. 

60 fr. 

80 fr., not fed or lodged, 

80 fr., lodged and fed. 

60 fr., lodged and fed. 

Fed and lodged. 

120 fr., not lodged or fed. 

91 fr. 

50 fr., fed and lodged, 

35 fr., fed and lodged. 


In a year of 365 days. 
Food included {valued 
at 1 fr, 25). 
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Average wage 


Departments 


Daily 


Observations 


Annua! 


Corse . . 
Cote-d’Or . 


Cotes-du-Nord , 


3 & : 

! 4 fr. for men ; 2.50 for women. . . 

Win- Sum-; 
ter mer , 

Agricultural labourers men 2.50 3 — 
» » women 2 — 2.50! 

! Agricultural labourers (special work) : 

! Harvest 4 — 1 

; Hay-harvest . . . . 3 — ! 

j Farm servant (men) 1 

i » » (women) 

'Young farm servants (less tl an 15' 
1 years old, both sexes) 


Creuse . . , . . 

Dordogne . . . . 

Doubs 

Drdme 

Eure 

Eure-et-Loir . . . 
Finist&re . . . . 

Card 

Garonne (Haute-). 
Gers 


Gardeners winter, 

3 f. ; summer 3. 50. ! 

— 



Not 



Fed 

fed 


Men 

• • 2.50 

4 — 



Women . . . . 

. . I.40 

2.20 

— 

Children . . . . 

• • O.75 

i — : 

— 

1 4 to 


. . , 

— 

1 4 fr 

. . . . 

. . 

— 

| In winter . . 

. - 1*50 

2.501 

— 

1 Spring, autumn . 

. .2 to 2.50 3.50 

— 

Hay harvest, harvest, 



and threshing 

. . 4to5f. 5to6f. 

— 

3-20 



— 


4 to 

325 

5 to 

3.50 

Farm servants .... 
Journeymen farm labourers 


Gironde . . 
Herault . , 
IHe-et-Vilaine 
Indre . . . 


5 to 

4 to 

3-65 ■ ", 

4 fr. (May, June, July, August, Sep-j 
tember); 3.50 (March, April, Octo-i 
ber, November); 3 fr. December,! 
January, February ) ! 


350 ; With food, lodging and 
washing. 

200 , Idem. 

100 Idem. 


The winter months may 
be taken to equal about 7 / 12 
1 of the summer months. 
Not fed. 

Wages and food. 


2.50 


875 

450 




- In a year of 250 days. 

Fed. 

Not fed. 

No forests are cultivat- 
ed in the department. The 
; agricultural labourers are 
! employed during the win- 
ter days for the work in 
! the woods. 


Eight-hour day. 
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Average wage 

Departments , ! Observations 

Daily , Annual j 


Indre-el-Eoire 


Isere .... 

Jura 

Landes, . . . 

Loir-et-Cher . . 
Loire .... 
Loire (Haute-) . 
Loire-Inferieure 

Loiret , . . . 


. ! Slimmer- time (i March to i Novem- 
! ber) : | 

j 5.25 with food; 4.75 without food. 


! Winter-time (1 November to r 
j March) : 

; 2.25 with food; 3.50 without food — 


. ' 3-^0 


j 

* 

• ! 4 fr 

. . . . 

5 


• S3I5 


Soo 

Hus certain advantages 

■ j 340 



— 

such as lodging, garden, etc. 

i 4-50 

.... 

— i 


• ! 3-75 


1 


• j 3-65 


^095 ! 

300 working days in the 

. j Region of Beauce: 


1 vear. 

1 

! Journeymen workmen . 

• ■ 3-30, 

— 

Ail in receipt of wages 

| Master carters .... 

. . . .1 

975 | 

are fed by the employer. 

| Second > . . 

.... 1 

875 1 


j Third .... 

. . . . ! 

775 I 


‘ Shepherds ..... 

• * » . j 

900 j 


j Cowmen 


900! 


1 Servants 

. . 1 

450: 


! Gardeners 


I-OOQ i 


j Region of Gatinais: 
i Journeymen workmen . . 

! 

* . 3-50 1 

1 

Idem. 

j blaster carters , . . . . 

. . . . , 

975 


1 Second 

. 

875; 


| Third - . . 


775 1 


1 Shepherds , . 


S 50 j 


j Cowmen 


Soo : 


; Women servants . . . 

. . , 

450 j 


i Gardeners. .... 

* ■ * 

1,000 1 


,! Region of the Valiev of the Loire : 

i 


> Journeymen workmen 

. * . . 


Idem 

j blaster carters 


900 , 


, Second jj 


800 


; Third .... 


7 °o , 


j Shepherds 

. . , . 

s 5° 


j Cowmen 

. . . . 

850 1 


i Women servants . . . 


45° 1 


1 Gardeners 

.... 

1,150 | 


1 Region of La Puisaye: 

| 

| 


Journeymen workmen . . 

• -3—! 

j 

Idem. 

' Master carters 


750 


, Second <> ... 


600 | 


1 Third > 

. . . . 1 

550 j 


' Shepherds 

• 

55° ! 





IyOiret (continued) , Cowmen j 600 | 

I Women Servants ! 400 ! 

; Gardeners 1,100 ! 


Region of I^a Sologne : 



Journeymen workmen . . 



. . 

— ! All receiving wages are 


Master carters 



. 

750 j fed by the employer. 


Second » 




600 j 


Third » ... 



• • i 

550 ! 


Shepherds ... 




55 ° | 


Cowmen 



, . ( 

5 °o 


Women Servants . . . 



. m ' 

400 1 


Gardeners. 



. .! 

1,080 ; 

hoi 




J 

1,000 | Bor men over 18. 






730 For men under 18. 





i 

730 For women. 

Bot-et- Garonne. . 



. 

. 

. J 

900 For men. 






550 For women. 

I/>z&re 

J fr 


. 

1 

— 

Maine-et-lyoire . . 

3-50 



.1 

— 

Manche . . . 

3 



. . ! 

— 

Marne 

Woodmen 


. 

4 — 1 

— 


Assistant woodmen . . . 


. 

2-75 

— 


Boppers ... 



5 — 

— ! 


j Charcoal-burners . . 



5 — 

— ; 


I Assistant charcoal-burners 


. 

3 — 

— ! 


Sawyers and sawmill workmen 

5 — 

— , 


Splitters 



5 — 

s 


Workmen. ... 



4 — 

— J 

Haute-Mame . . 

Men. , . . ... 



3-25 

— * 


Women ... 



i -75 

— ; 


Bads 



i -75 

— ; 

Mayenne .... 

3 - 5 <> 



. - 

— j 

Meurthe- et-Moselle 

Men 



3 - 75 ] 

, — ! 


Women 



2.75 



Boys under 18 . . . 



2.50 

1 , 


Girls » » . . 



2 — 

i 

Meuse 

Men .... ... 



3*50 

1 1 


Women 



i -75 

— 1 

Morbihan .... 

... 



. . 

825 1 

Ni£vre ..... 

5 fr. 



. 

— j 

Nord .... 

3 - 4 0 



. . 

1,050.601 in a year of 309 working 


clays. 


Oise .... 
Ome . . . 
Pas-de-Calais 
Puy-de-D6me 


j 4 fr 

i Summer: 5.75; winter: 2 .50 


Without food. 
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Departments 

1 

Average wage 

Daily 

Annual i 

: i 

Observations 

Pyrenees (Basses-) 

2.50. . . 


- 

Without food. 

Pyrenees ^Hautes-) 
Pyrenees- Oriental . 

3 fr. . . 



. . ! 1,200 ! 

In a year of 300 days. 

Rhin (Haut-), Bel- 
fort 

4.50. 


i , 

. 1,600 j 


Rhone . 


1 Form of wage 

Normal wage 

Near 

J In the 
i rest 
of the 
! depart. 

Near 1 

In the rest 

the 

the 1 

of the 

, centres 

centres , 

i 

department 

* i ! 1 1 


r* 

, 

: By the 

By the ! 

0.40 j Mountain ; 

Working hours near the 

| 

a 

' hour 

whole j 

to 0 50 zone 

great centres and vine- 

I * 

il 


i dav 1 

the ! Summer: , 

yards. - Summer 12 hours; 

i | 

\ 


• 

hour : 2.50 to 4 j 

spring and autumn 10 

c; 

1 


1 ; 

1 Winter: 

hours; winter 8 hours. 

1 V 

1 V 

‘Idem . 

Idem .| 

0.25 2 to 2 50 J 

Working hours in moirn- 

! & 

i 


1 ! 

to o.3o\ with food , 

tain zone — from sunrise 

i g 

f > 


1 

the — 

to sunset. 

i g 




hour | Vineyard j 


, 1 

i 


j 

Summer: | 


< 

1 


■ 

j 2 to 5 plus 2\ 


t 

] 


j 

litres of wine 1 


! 




Winter: ! 



, 



3 to 4 



! 


! 

plus wine 1 


1 Servants men 

under 20 


Fed and lodged. 

! 

* 

u 

over 20 




* 

women 

under 20 



i 


» 

over 20 




Sadne (Haute) , . , Men 5 — — 

| Women ... .... 3 — — 

i Boy from 13 to iS 3 — — 

Girls from 15 to iS . . . 2.25! — 

Sadne-et-I^oire . . j 3.50 — 


Sarthe 1 Summer: 3.75 (without food) . . — 

• Winser: 2.50 (without food). . . i — I 

Savoie j 4 fr — _ 

Savoie (Haute). '3.50 — ! For one average day of 

Seine ■ No private forest cultivation in the 1 * en ^ 0UTS 

! department . , ; 


| 

Winter 

Summer; 

Seine- Inferieure . 1 Men 

J.J0 

3-50 - — 

1 

1 

Women, old men (over 


J 55) and apprentices 


1 

! 

| between ( 1 4 and 17) 

2.35 

2.50* — 
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j Average tv age 

Departments j , Observations 

Daily I Annual , 



Tarn-et- Garonne | Region of Eai ! j , 

| Eomagne .1 3.50 | 5 — j 2.50 ; 2 — 

jl/a Vallee . .! 2.75 I 3 50 1 2.25 j 2 — 

j Region of! 1 1 j 

! Quercy . J 2.75 : 3.50 2.25 2 — 


Var 4.50 j * — | 

Vaueluse ) g6o\ Without lodging or food. 

!toi,o£o! 

| too Eodged and fed 

Vendee 2.50 . . . j — 

Vienne 4 it j — 


Vienne (Haute-) . No forest in private ownership in the department. The wood felled 
in the common forests is delivered to those : aving common rights who 
j make their own profit of it without use of paid employes coming under 
' the law of 9 April 190S 


Vosges | . . . J i t 20o\ 

Yonne . . . . ; I 1,200! In normal times. 

i i 1,350! For the duration of 

j i hostilities. 


8 



ITALY 


ITALIAN FOREST POLICY AND THE RESULTS OBTAINED IN 
RELATION TO THE CONSERVATION AND RESTORATION 
OF FORESTS 

SOURCES : 

MlNIhTDRO DI AGRICOLTURA, lNDUSTRIA E COMMERCIO, Derezione Generale delle Foreste 
{ Ministry of Agriculture , Industry and Commerce. General Direction of Forests). Report on 
the State Domanial Forest Department i Juh* 1910-30 June 1914. Rome, Stabilimento 
Flli. Capaceini, 19x5, P- 3S1. 

UEGGE 2 GlUGNO 1910, N 277, RIGUARDANTE I PROVVEDIMENTI PER IL DEMANIO FORESTALE 
DI STATO E PER LA TUTELA E L’iNCORACGIAMENTO DELL V SILVICULTUR A . ( Law of 2 June 
1910, No. 277, containing provisions for the State forest domain and for protecting and pro- 
moting sylviculture). {Gazetta ufficiale of 8 June 1910, No 134). 

I/EGGE 3 MARZO IQI2, N. I34, CHE STABILISE I RUOLI ORGANICI DEL PERSONALE DEL CORPO 
Reale delle foreste. (Late of 3 March 1912, No. 134, establishing the personnel of 
officers of the Royal Forestry Corps). (Gazetta ufficiale ot the 13th March 19x2, No. 62). 

Regio Decreto 21 Marzo 1912, n. 442, CHE approva il testo unico delle DI 5 POSIZIONI DI 
legge per la sistemazioxe idraulico- forestale dei bacini moxtani. {Royal Decree of 
21 March 19x2 , No. 442, approving the consolidated text of the enactments for hydraulic 
and forest regulation of mountain catchment areas). Gazzetta ufficiale of 25 May 19x2, 
No. 124. 

IyEGGE 16 GlUGNO 1912, 21 582, CHE PROVVEDE ALLA CORREZIONE DI TJX ERRORE MATERIALS 
XELLA LEGGE 3 MARZO 1912, X. 134, SUL RUOLO DEL CORPO REALE DELLE FORESTE. [Law 
of 16 June 1912, No. 582, providing for correction of a material error in the law of 
3 Match 1912, No. 134, on the personnel of Ihe Royal Forest ty Cotps). {Gazzetta ufficiale 

. of 20 June 19x2, No. 145). 

I*EGGE 14 I/OGLIO 1912, NO. 834, CONCERNEXTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER L’lSTRUZIOXE FORESTALE 
{Law of 14 July 1912, No. S34, containing provisions tor Distinction in foiestry). (Gaz- 
zetta ufficiale of 8 August 1912, No 1S7) 

Regio Decreto 5 Agosto 1912, No. 944, che approva il regolamento per l’esecuzione 

DELLE LEGGI 3 MARZO 1912, X. 124, £ l6 GlUGNO 1912 , X. 582, CHE STABILISCONO I RUOLI 

orgaxici del Corpo Reale delle foreste. {Royal Decree of 5 August 1912, No. 944, 
approving the regulations for execution of the laws of 3 March 1912, No 124, and 16 June 
1912, No. 582 establishing ihe personnel of the Royal Forestry Corps). (Gazzetta ufficiale 
of 12 September 1912, No. 216). 

Deggi speciali a favore della Sardegna, Calabria e Basilicata. { Special laws in favour 
of Sardinia Calabria and Basilicata). 

I^eggi : 22 Marzo 1900, n 195, per il rimboschimento ed il rixsodamento dei bacini 
moxtani e delle DUNE ; {Laws : 22 March 1900, No. 1 95 for the re-afforcstation and re- 
consolidation of mountain basins and dunes) ; 

13 APRILE 1911, 31 . 311, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER DANNI RECATI DA ALLUVIONI, 
frane E mareggiate ; {13 April 1911, No. 311, containing provisions in relation to 
damage caused by alluvial action , land-slides and tidal waves; 
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19 DUGL 10 1906, N. 390, RECANTE PRO V VEDIMEXTI A FAVORE DEI D ANNEG GIATI DALLA 

eruzioxe del Vesuviq, ecc. ,*cc (19 July iou6 No. 390, conttnnivs, provisions m favour 
of the sufferers by the eruption 0/ Vesuvius, tic etc.). 

The General Director of forests, Prof. Antonio Sansone, has recently 
published & lengthy report on the state forest-domains for the period 1 July 
19x0 to 30 June 1914. 

This report, amply provided with derails, statistical information, illus- 
trations and topographical maps, conveys a clear idea of the economy of the 
state forest domains, and furnishes particular* on the one hand of the re- 
afforestation work accomplished, and on the other of the difficulties which 
have occurred and still occur in carrying into effect an extensive forest 
restoration. 

The wo r k in question acquires still greater importance by reason of the 
fact that it contains a retrospective survey of what was accomplished in 
Italy in the forestry department before 1910, from the time of the first le- 
gislative provisions on this matter. 

We avail ourselves extensively here of the report of Prof. Sansone, for 
the purpose of examining and setting out the practical results of the applica- 
tion of Italian forestry legislation in general and that of 1910 and 1912 in 
particular. 

§ 1. General survey of Italian forest legislation in 1910 and 1912. 

The law of 2 June 1910, No. 277, making provision for the forest 
domain and for safeguarding and promoting sylviculture ”, inaugurates 
the new period of Italian forest policy. 

One of the most important enactments of this law* is certainly that re- 
lating to the autonomy of the forestry department, which is made inde- 
pendent of the general law of State accounts, and given its own balance 
sheet, and which is therefore enabled to develop its work for the conservation 
and the increase of the public forest patrimony freely and in accordance 
with industrial criteria. The department is made up of a ‘ ‘general direction”, 
a “ superior council of waters and forests 5 * and a “ Royal Forestry Corps”. 

We shall not enter into a detailed examination of the provisions of 
this law, this review having already had occasion to deal with it at length 
in numbers 7 and 8 for 1911. It is as well, however, in order to facilitate 
examination of the work of the State forestry department in the period 
1 July 1910 to 30 June 1914, to recall that in pursuance of article 10 of the 
law in question, the State forest domain is made up of the following : 

(a) The domanial forests already declared inalienable ; ^ 

(b) the domanial forests administered by the minister of financi- 
al the time of passing the law ; 

(c) the lands of the State patrimony regarded as being economically 
capable only of forest cultivation.; 

(d) the wooded lands acquired by the forest domain department or 
otherwise ; 
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(<?) the lands not covered with forest, acquired or expropriated by 
the forest domain department ; 

(y) the land re-afforested or to be re-afforested by the Ministry 
of Public Works, in execution of special or general laws on hydraulic and 
forest construction and on the regulation of mountain catchment areas, 
which land the ministry" of agriculture, industry and commerce had thought 
fit to incorporate in the forest domain. 

The law of 1910, which definitely' accepted, developed and generalized 
those tendencies of forest policy manifested in the special legislation 
in favour of Basilicata, Calabria and Sardinia, may be viewed as the 
basis of Italian forest reform. It is wholly" and solely a forestry law, 
inasmuch as by three categories of fundamental provisions (constituting 
the State forest domain, encouraging sylviculture, and conserving 
forests) it seeks to maintain the wooded areas of the country and to 
enlarge and improve them. This character of the law of 1910, which 
emerges clearly from all its provisions and its parliamentary antecedents, is 
likewise acknowledged by" the report which accompanies the bill ff amending 
the law r of 20 June 1877 and providing for mountain pasturage and 
agriculture The law of 2 June 1910 No. 277, marks the beginning 
of an entire series, not yet completed, of measures for the restoration of 
mountainous wooded areas, and radical reforms in forest administration. 
It is followed and supplemented by : 

the laws of 3 March 1912, No. 134, and 16 June 1912, No. 582, 
on the personnel of the Royal Forestry Corps ; 

the royal decree of 21 March 1912, No. 442 ‘sanctioning the 
consolidated enactments for the hydraulic and forest equipment of moun- 
tain catchment areas ; 

the law of 14 July 1912 No. 834 containing provisions for in- 
struction in forestry ; 

and the Royal decree of 5 August 1912. No. 944 approving the regu- 
lations fox the execution of the laws of 3 March 1913 No. 124 and 
16 June 1912 No. 582 establishing the personnel of the Royal Forestry 
Corps. 

Of earlier forest legislation there remains the institution of the re-ajjo- 
restation associations , constituted by r the law of 20 June 1877 (article II), 
which, though with many" variations, kept alive the tradition of forest 
cultivation until the time of the recent legislation, and which, when the 
law and the decrees of their constitution were faithfully adhered to, enabled 
their officers to grapple with the arduous problem of re-afforestation. 

Truth to tell, however, the associations often performed work con- 
cerned with anything but forestry, which is perhaps the principal reason 
why’’ the law of 1910 was preceded by so little preparation for afforestation, so 
that a long time must elapse before the statistics of annual re-afforestation 
attain to that respectable figure which is rightly required of them. 

The enactments relating to the personnel or officers of the Royal 
Forestry- Corps and those dealing with instruction in forestry mutually 
supplement each other, and have together been enforced to the extent allow- 
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ed by the difficulties of organizing a large staff and the shortness of 
time, and by the many new tasks entrusted to the administration of 
forest domains, which had to grapple with the thorny problem of carrying 
out the law of 21 March 1912 (for the hydraulic and forest organization of 
mountain catchment areas) as far as it was within the competency of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

In this relation it is desirable to point out that the work of the Domains 
Department was perforce unable at once to proceed with the desired speed 
and furnish big results; the means available did not allow of satisfying 
all the large needs of the mountain areas, and it became necessary to enter 
upon a patient and difficult labour of selection, in order to decide on the 
works which admitted of no delay. When the perimeter of the basins selected 
had been determined, the procedure established by law for its approval had 
to be followed, in order that ultimately the plans might be drafted. In 
a matter so novel in Italy it was not easy to take the right bearings, and 
therefore thorough study and discussion of the fundamental standards with 
which this constructive work must comply is imperative. Nevertheless, 
in order to make the best use of time many detached schemes have been 
approved and even carried out. 

It should here be remarked that the absence of regulations formed an 
obstacle to the voluntary assumption, by many provinces, of the direct 
execution of this hydraulic work, but it was really the question of the al- 
location of the work which created most difficulties and serious embarrass- 
ments in the framing of the regulations. The work being in most cases 
extensive, occupying several or even many years, and unquestionably 
liable to modification by reason of the natural and inevitable change of 
site in each year, it is very difficult if not impossible to prepare an accurate 
estimate on which the allocation may be based. In short, it is a question 
of allocating work which cannot be definitely specified, to be executed for 
a fixed sum at the risk of the contractor. It at once becomes apparent that 
the contractors may find themselves in great difficulties when the actual 
work exceeds the estimate, and that the system of adjudications or contracts 
contrived in order to expedite the execution, may give rise to great technical 
and administrative complications. 

For all these and other reasons, the commission entrusted with the fram- 
ing of the regulations must proceed with the utmost caution in handling 
the problem of adjudications or contracts. 

There are many who fail to make proper allowance for these diffi- 
culties, thinking that the structural portion of the work should only consist 
in building for the diversion of torrents and protection of banks, and that 
the need for re-afforestation is either non-existent or very limited, so that 
this labour should be excluded or reduced to the lowest minimum. 

The truth, on the contrary, is that this grave and difficult question 
does not admit of solution otherwise than by starting from the very source 
of the evil, that is, restoring the forest where it has been destroyed and 
where its disappearance has produced the evil effects deplored. It is certain 
that this cannot be done by means of very small patchwork re-afforesta- 
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tions, and by allowing temporary occupation of the lands under deforesta- 
tion prohibitions of enhanced stringency. Such a method will hardly be 
welcomed by the mountain populations, both owing to the area involved 
and to the summary procedure practiced in imposing such prohibitions, 
together with the difficulty and tardiness with which re-afforestation will be 
accomplished, especially as temper ary occupation of the lands is to 
obtain. On the other hand where the land is split up into small holdings, 
it is easy to imagine the fate awaiting these wffien, after re-afforestation, 
they must be returned to their owners with the obligation to preserve and 
cultivate the forest on pain of heavy fines. 

For all these reasons it would seem desirable that the law on hydraulic 
and forest w r ork should be co-ordinated with the other earlier law on forest 
domains, as it is obvious that if there be a really typical case in which the 
State should acquire the lands intended for re-afforestation and retain them 
in its ow r n vigilant custody, with the restriction of inalienability, it is pre- 
cisely the case in which such lands are situate within the perimeter of the 
mountain basins to be regulated. 

Until such time, however, as the renewal of forest legislation by the 
law of 1910 can be completedby the approval of the bill prohibiting defor- 
estation, and promoting mountain pasturage and agriculture, the Direction 
of the Superior Forestry Institute has been instructed to make all the ne- 
cessary studies and surveys for the compilation of a register of lands which 
will be subject to the prohibition in certain mountain communes ; a task 
which will be performed under diverse conditions according to the principles 
enunciated in the Bill. This is a labour of very great practical value, and one 
which, if carried out with a wide and rational comprehension of the great- 
interests of the mountain regions, will certainly throw a broad light on the 
many and important questions connected with the above prohibition. Mean- 
time it is sought to derive the greatest profit from the law of 1S77 by giving 
to its provisions a less literal interpretation and one more in keeping with the 
objects at which it aims ; this indeed is essential in so serious and thorny a 
matter, winch entails limitations of the rights of ownership and which 
consequently compels a serious and attentive examination into the tangible 
public utility sought at the cost of private sacrifice. 


§ 2. Forests axd lands belonging to the state which have passed 

TO THE FOREST DOMAIN DEPARTMENT. 

By virtue of article 10 of the law of 2 June 1910, No. 277, the first 
nucleus of the Forest State domain was to be made up : 

(a) of the forest domains already declared inalienable ; 

(b) of the forest domains administered by the minister of finance at 
the time of passing the law r : 

(c) of the lands belonging to the State which were deemed to be 
capable of forest cultivation alone, on an economic basis. 
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(a) On 30 June 1908 the area of inalienable forest domain declared 
such under the law of 20 June 1871, No. 283 (series 2 a ) and 4 March 1886, 
No. 3 7 I 3> and 28 June 1908, No. 376, was divided as follows : 

Wooded area Hectares 47,959.39 

Arable area » 4,982.44 

Pasturage area » 3,920.18 

Waste land » 2,555.33 


Total in Hectares . . . 59,417.34 

As a result of more exact surveys and rectifications of area, the woods 
already declared inalienable, administered by the ministry of agriculture, 
had, on 30 June 1910, the area of 53,959.95 hect. 

(b) . The enlargment of this domain was, under the law of 1910, to 
be contributed to by the ministry of finance, which should deliver to the 
forest department the woods which it possessed. In place however 
of genuine forests, there were handed over exceedingly small and wddely 
scattered plots, covered wholly or in part with trees, and encumbered 
with rents and taxes so excessive as to form a heavy perpetual burden on 
the forest department, without the latter being able ever to secure, in refer- 
ence to these lands, any of the advantages proposed by the law. On these 
bases there were handed over to the forest department lands of a total 
area of 7,424.56 hect., immediately after the approval of the law of 1910. 

(c) . The provisions under letter c) of the same article 10, by which 
State lands capable of sylviculture only were to pass to the forest depart- 
ment, was not accurately interpreted at the outset, as there were handed to 
that department very small areas, intended for field cultivation or for grazing, 
which had fallen to the State through failure to pay taxes, but which 
could not and cannot be considered economically capable only of forest 
cultivation as is provided in the article. Therefore, when the law 
came into force, there were handed over to the department under these 
conditions 42 estates of an aggregate area of 8,396.05 hectares, scattered 
through 25 communes. There were likewise transferred to the State Fo- 
rest Department some lands already purchased for re-afforestation purposes 
by the associated forest committees, having a total area of 1,183.47 

From the foregoing it results that on 30 June 1914 the area of land 
forming the State forest domain by reason of deliveries and transfers to the 


department was as follows : 

(1) Forest domains already inalienable hect. 53,959*95 

(2) Forests administered by the Min- 

istry of Finance » 7,424.56 

(3) State lands capable of sylviculture 

only » 8,396.05 

(4) Lands transferred by the re-affo- 

restation associations ...... » 1,183.47 


Total . . 


hect. 70,964.03 
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§ 3. Estates acquired by the forest domain department 


With regard to new acquisitions we must state that the Forest Domain 
Department was determined to avoid acquiring wooded properties charged 
with easements, particularly of pasturage and wood gathering. It would have 
been a most happy circumstance if the communes had been induced to sell 
to the Department, not indeed forests and communal pasturage in good 
condition, but all those lands comprised within the spacious perimeters of 
mountain catchment areas, bare, derelict and deteriorated — which vainly 
await their redemption from the meagre communal finances ; but generally 
the communal councils put almost insuperable difficulties in the way of the 
application of this beneficent law. 

Up to the present no acquisition has taken place by expropriation pro- 
ceeding from the Forest Domain Department. The law of 1910, both in 
substance and form, does indeed deprive the State almost completely of all 
power of expropriation with regard to the formation of the Forest Domain ; 
as the department has the power to expropriate only bare lands to the ex- 
clusion of mountain pasturages and grasslands, and it would be no easy task to 
find even a limited area of bare land not adapted for pasturage. Nor again 
was power explicitly given to the Forest Domain Department to expropriate 
land re-afforested or to be re-afforested by the Ministry of Public Works 
under general and special laws for the hydraulic and forest organization 
of mountain basins. The law of 2 June 1910 gives powers to the 
Forest Department tp incorporate such lands in the domain, but the law 
of 1911 in the most categorical and absolute way precludes all power of 
expropriating these lands, and adopts as a general principle the granting 
of temporary occupation alone. Yet, if there is one absolute and indisput- 
able necessity in connection with the formation of the Forest Department, 
it is that the possession of lands lying within the boundaries of the mountain 
catchment areas should be regulated. 

It is as well to note however that expropriation, though it might in 
some exceptional cases be of great assistance, would be injurious if applied 
as a general rule in the matter of acquisitions. It would be a dangerous 
thing to attempt to constitute the bulk of the State Forest Domain by 
expropriation. Apart from difficulties of procedure, the State would 
undoubtedly pay four of five times the value of the properties. Whatever 
the method of expropriation, the assessment of compensation is always 
influenced by the sense of a violation of the liberty of others, which is 
more or less marked according to the case and to the circumstances. Free 
contract therefore should be the general rule in acquisitions by the domain. 

t These considerations being premised with regard to the bases of the 
activity of the Forest Department in increasing the Forest Domain, we 
merely note that in the period 1 July 1910 — 30 June 1914 the department 
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in question acquired in due form 17 properties of an aggregate area of 

^475547 & ect ' 

For other 13 properties of the aggregate area of 8,354.91 hect. an 
agreement as to their price and the resolution to purchase them have 
already been made by the directing Board of the department, but the 
contract of sale has not been executed pending fulfilment of all the formalities 
required. 


§ 4. Administration of the inalienable forest domain. 


The law of 20 June 1910, No. 277, entrusting to the Forest De- 
partment 23 inalienable domanial woods of an area of ^,899.59 hect., 
confirmed the old intention of the legislators, that such forests should 
form the nucleus of a vaster State forest property and should be 
cultivated and utilized on a regular economic plan, so as to furnish an 
example of a good industrial system of forest property and provide for 
the growth of sylviculture and national forest production. 

In some of the principal forests, as for instance those of Boscolungo, 
Camaldoli and Vallombrosa, it was necessary, in the first place, to put in 
hand speedily the utilization of ripe and over-ripe wood, abandoned in 
climatic resorts in pursuance of the law of 29 December 1901, No. 535; 
as otherwise these forests would gradually decay and be destroyed. 

In the forests possessing cultivations and pasturages, it was essential 
before considering a use which would have hastened destruction, to enter 
upon a most difficult and insidious struggle with those who might be 
regarded as the genuine feudal holders of some of the inalienable forest 
domains. Thus for instance the forest of Gallipoli Cognato, covering fully 
4000 hectares, was finally cleared of the pasturage of 2500 animals and 
divided into various sections, in each of which the ripe and decaying 
growths are being cut down, while at the same time all the brushwood 
and underwood broken down by the continuous pasturage is being 
removed. The artificial re-afforestation of all the parcels previously under 
cultivation is likewise being carried out. 

The complete fulfilment of the programme described will enable 
the Department to restore the forest without heavy expenditure and per- 
haps with some financial benefit, because in the period necessary to such 
restoration the loss of the rent for pasturage and cultivation will be fully 
counterbalanced by the proceeds from the felling of the mature and over- 
mature wood. Felling and pasturage can then be gradually resumed, the 
latter certainly under better conditions. 

In almost all the forests administered by the Forest Domain Depart- 
ment it was endeavoured, in accordance with the above principles, to 
utilize on the largest scale the mature and over-mature trees. 

Consequently during the last few years there has been a notable in- 
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crease in the gross receipts from the sale of the wood, as appears from the 
following figures ; 


Average 1900-1910 Lire 393,126.37 

Working year 1910-1911 j> 828,891.94 

» 1911-1912 > 794,038 80 

» 1912-1913 » 95^.273.97 

» 1913-1914 » 1,133,860.00 


In general, the administration has taken every care in carrying out 
the utilization and the sales, and has endeavoured to secure the greatest 
benefit from the property entrusted to it, and all this has led to a marked 
increase in the gross receipts from the utilization of the products of the soil 
(pasturage, grass, hay, rent of land for sowing etc.) and the wood-fellings, 
as shown by the following figures : 

Gross Receipts 


Average . . . .1900-1910 Lire 607,596.09 

Working year 1910-1911 » 1,008,680.06 

» 1911-1912 » 985,905.26 

» 1912-1193 » 1,141,812.37 

» 1913-1914 .) 1,296,683,25 


If we consider only the forests industry of the department in 1910, 
we will be wise not to make too hasty deductions from these figures. 
It is easy to foresee that for several years more considerable revenues will 
be obtained by the utilization of extensive accumulated capital which 
if abandoned would certainly have been lost ; but when, after this transitory 
period, normal conditions return, only the normal product and ordinary 
yield will be obtained in forests which are in a good condition, while in 
the others little or no profit will be made, because, when the old trees and 
the pasturage have been taken away, the forest must be given all the 
necessary time for fresh growth. 

Though less than the receipts, the costs of ordinary management have 
increased pari passu with them. They have been : 


Average 1900-1910 Lire 376,641.63 

Working year 1910-19x1 » 449,162.13 

» 19x1-19x2 » 511,090.35 

» 1912-1913 » 536,231.73 

)> 1913-1914 » 475,190.00 


The expenses for improvements in general, and particularly for new 
constructions and re-afforestation, were almost negligible in the period 
1900-1910, being only 26,872 L- for structural works and 26,035 L. for 
re-afforestation. 
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In the period 1910-1914 the expenses in this branch greatly increased, 
being : 


Working year 

» 

)> 

)> 


1910- 1911 

1911- 1912 

1912- 1913 

1913- 1914 


Structural work 

Lire 103,742 

>' 39.754 

» 24,032 

» 42,003 


Re-afforestation 

Lire 39,692 
» 37,908 
» 13,648 
» 77,278 


On the administration of the forests and lands derived from the Min- 
istry of Finance there is little to be said, as they have only recently passed 
to the Forest Department. On the other hand, as they are not genuine 
forests but brushwood, underwood and pasturage of very limited area, the 
work of restoration is very difficult and expensive. 

Similarly very little could be done for the forests and lands acquired 
very recently by the Forest Department. A period of general reorganization 
and consideration is essential. With the abolition of pasturage, however, 
the principal cause of damage and deterioration has been done away with ; 
and the spontaneous regrowth of the forests assisted. 


[To be continued). 
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A I y AW FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. — Re vista <le la 
Sociedad Rural de Cordoba. XY& Year, No. 311-312 Cordova. Nov.-December 1915. 

Argentina, so rich from the point of view of stock rearing, has up to 
the present hardly concerned itself with the dairy industry, which is still 
in its initial stage. The need to develop this form of activity, which may 
represent a source of wealth to the nation, is beginning to make itself felt 
however, and a law recently passed by the Parliament of the Province of 
Cordova attests the desire of Argentine official circles to direct the efforts 
of the agricultural population with vigour towards this object. 

This law, which is dated the 31st August 1915, was supplemented by 
regulations dated the 18th December of the same year. Its chief object is 
to grant tax exemptions to butter and cheese factories. 

It provides that all rural establishements of the nature of dairies, butter 
factories, casein or cheese factories, and others turning out dairy products, 
shall be free from taxation for a period of ten years. This exemption com- 
prises the taxes on : (a) landed property, or the portion of it devoted exclu- 
sively to production of the above products ; (b) the sale of the products 
throughout the province ; (c) the machinery, tools and other articles forming 
the plant ; (d) the licences of brokers and agents engaging exclusively in 
the sale and the centralization of these products. 

Exonerated from treasury charges likewise are business houses devot- 
ing themselves exclusively to the sale of implements utilizable by the dairy 
industry. 

In order to benefit by the advantages conferred by this law, those 
concerned must hand in to the Ministry of Finance an application stating : 
(x) the site and class of the establishment ; (2) the nature and amount of 
tax paid until then ; (3) the area and description of the real property intend- 
ed for the dairy industry, the nature of the fields and pasturages, the num- 
ber of cows and the corresponding sales establishments ; (4) a description 
of the factory, the buildings, machinery and tools for manipulating the milk; 
(5) the area of fields annexed to the factory, for the use of the latter and uti- 
lization of by-products in the form of casein, cattle rearing, pig and poultry 
feeding, etc. ; (6) the number of vehicles and cartage facilities at the disposal 
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of the establishment ; (7) the number of brokers, agents, branches or busi- 
ness houses engaging exclusively in the sale or collection of the dairy pro- 
ducts, etc. Each of the applications thus made will be examined by the 
local receiver of taxes and an inspector of the treasury appointed for that 
purpose, and it will be complied with after an inspection on the spot has 
demonstrated the truth of the statements therein contained. 

The dairy establishments will cease to enjoy the privileged treatment 
indicated above if they are used for other purposes or if their operations 
are suspended for more than five months. 

During the period of exemption they of course remain subject to su- 
pervision of the treasury agents, who have the right to enter them as often 
as they desire and require such information as they may think needful. 

These measures, which are particularly favourable to the development 
of the dairy industry in the province of Cordova, will enable the latter to 
increase the output of products so as to avoid resort to importation from 
other provinces and abroad and to export in its turn the butter and cheese 
made within its territory. 


COSTA RICA 


A LAW FOR PROMOTING WHEAT-GROWING. — La Gaceta , Diaiio Oficial, XXYIIth 
Year, No. 56 San Jose rte Costa Rica, September 1915 


Reference has already been made in this Review (1) to the reaction 
of the European war on public credit in some countries of Eatin America, 
especially Costa Rica. The fact of agricultural and industrial development 
being incomplete or in its infancy in some of these countries increased the 
difficulty of surmounting the crisis, and the need to import products of pri- 
mary necessity added still further to the want of balance between incomings 
and outgoings. 

With a view evidently to rectifying this position to some extent the 
Congress of Costa Rica on the 20th August 1915 passed a law for the pro- 
motion of wheat-growing throughout the country, granting premiums to 
growers of this cereal and establishing a protective duty on imported 
wheat. 

The law provides that farmers cultivating at least seventy hectares 
of land under wheat and devoting all their care to this cultivation from 
sowing to harvesting shall be entitled to a premium of a hundred colons 
from the Treasury. This premium however will only be paid to each 
farmer for his trial cultivation, so that one and the same person carrying out 
cultivation work at different times or on different estates in his own name 
or in the name of members of his family or his dependents, will only be able 


{1} See ** International Review of Agricultural Economics”, Vlth Year, No. 9. September 
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to receive one hundred colons. Furthermore, the properties on which the 
premium has accrued shall not be able to give the right to further premiums 
if they pass into other hands. 

Immediately after sowing, the farmer who fulfils the desired conditions 
must claim the premium from the Secretariat of National Economy. This 
Department will have inspection made of the fields of the farmer in question 
through its officers or local political authorities, in order to make sure that 
cultivation has been done in a rational way and with all the care needed 
for a good crop. If the result of the inspection is satisfactory the premium 
will be paid to the producer within one month at most after the harvest. 

The law will cease to be operative at the end of the year in any province 
where the applications for the premium have amounted to fifty. 


FRANCE. 


AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR MEN INJURED IN THE WAR — La main-iVantvrc 
agricole , Faris, August 1916 . 


The Ministry of Agriculture has organized a special service for the agri- 
cultural training of men injured in the war. Twenty-tree training centres 
have been opened, namely the National School of Agriculture of Grignon 
(Seine-et-Oise), the National School of Horticulture of Versailles; the 
schools of dairy- work or cheese-making at Mamirolle (Doubs), at Poligny 
(Jura) and at Surgeres (Cha rent e-Inf erieure) ; the school of basket-making 
at Fayl-Billot (Haute-Marne) ; the shepherds’ school at Rambouillet (Seine 
-et-Oise) ; the Practical Schools of Agriculture at Fontaines (Saone-et-Loire), 
Ondes (Haute-Garonne), Aurillac (Cantal), Ckatillon-sur -Seine (Cote-d’or), 
Tomblaine (Meurthe-et-Moselle) , Grand Jouan (Loire-Inferieure), Genouillac 
(Creuse), I/OIsellerie (Charente), Ecully (Rhone), and La Reoie (Gironde) ; 
the farm schoool at La Hourre (Gers) ; the school of cooperage at Saintes 
(Charente-Inferieure) ; the school of aviculture at Gambais (Seine et-Oise) ; 
and the three departmental centres of Bourges (Cher), Saint-Etienne 
(Loire) and Auch-Beaulieti (Cher). Other centres ate in course of organi- 
zation or about to be opened. 

These several centres often possess tw T o or three different sections 
which aim at producing basket-makers, shepherds, rural mechanics, farm- 
er’s men and farm servants, gardeners, vine-growers, coopers, butter-makers, 
cheese-makers, poultry raisers, and so forth. 

x. Apprenticeship to basket-making. The training section at Fayl- 
Billot teaches basket-making to the injured men. It works under the 
double control of the Ministries of Agriculture and of Commerce. The 
term of apprenticeship is three months, during which the injured men are 
taught, fed and lodged freely in the school. At the end of their appren- 
ticeship situations in the basket-making trade are found for such as desire 
them. 
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An especial section for basket-making for blind men is at work in the 
same institution. Basket-making is also taught at Grand- Jouan (lyoire- 
Inferieure), and will be taught in the school of dairy- work at Aurillac, 
in the National School of Horticulture at Versailles, and in the National 
Shepherds' School at Rambouillet. 

2. Training of Shepherds. — Numbers of men injured in the wax 
whose working capacity has been diminished can take up the trade of 
shepherds, which is not fatiguing and is well paid. The cost of boarding 
and lodging 25 injured men at Rambouillet has been met by a donation. 
Other centres for the training of shepherds have been opened, as those at 
the National School of Agriculture at Grignon (Seine-et-Hoire) and the Prac- 
tical Schools of Agriculture at Chatillon-sur-Seine and I/Oiseilerie (Cha- 
rente). The Practical School of Agriculture at Ha Brosse (Yonne) is also 
going to open a section for apprentice shepherds in October 1916. The 
term of apprenticeship is six months. 

3. Training of rural mechanics. — The training of rural mechanics 
aims at providing those skilled workmen now lacking to agriculture — the 
mechanics able to set going or to work the different perfected machines 
which the modern agriculturist uses (motors, mowing machines, reaping 
machines, threshing machines and so forth), to regulate the sowing and the 
manuring machines, to remedy^ the causes of breakdown or of bad working 
of motors, to take the machines to pieces and put them together again, 
and to make the accidental repairs which are necessary to the principal 
machines. The National School of Agriculture at Grignon, the Practical 
Schools of Agriculture at Tomblaine near Nancy, TOisellerie (Charente), 
Ondes (Haute- Garonne), Grand- jouan (Hoire-Inferieure) and Auch- Beau- 
lieu (Gers) are at work or are ready to receive pupils. The section of Ha 
Brosse (Yonne) will open its doors in October 1916. 

The term of apprenticeship varies from six months to a year. 

4. Training of cowmen , farmer's men and farm servants . — The dearth 
of cowmen, farm servants and master farmer's men has caused the organi- 
zation of especial sections for these trades in the following centres : Grignon, 
Ondes, Grand-Jouan, H’Oisellerie, Chatillon-sur-Seine, Ha Hourre (Gers) 
Fontaines (Saone -et-Hoire). 

The duration of the training varies from three to six months. 

5. Training of gardeners. Horticulture is one of the most interest- 
ing branches of work for injured men. The production of vegetables, 
flowers and fruit is remunerative and generally needs little physical strength. 
The National School of Horticulture at Versailles can receive some twenty 
injured men who are given a complete training in nine months. Other 
centres, as la Reole, Ondes, H'Oisellerie, la Hourre, Fontaines, Scully 
(Rhone) and Genouillac (Creuse), are read> to do this work; and la Brosse 
(Yonne) will be in condition to begin in October 1916, The period of train- 
ing in these centres is six months. 

6 . Training of vine-growers and coopers , Most of the agricultural 
schools in the vine-growing districts have centres for the training in vine- 
growing. The vine-growing sections of la Reole, Ondes, TOisellerie, Fon- 
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tallies, Ecully, Genouillac, La Hourre and La Brosse may be particularized. 
The school of cooperage at Saintes has also opened its doom for this cause. 
The period of training is six months divided into two sessions. 

7. Training of milkmen, butter-makers and cheese-makers. The chief 
schools of dairy-work and cheese-making have sections for this training. 
The sections of Poligny (Jura), Surgeres (Charente-Inferieure) Mamirolle 
(Doubs) and Aurillac are open. The duration of training is six months, 
nine months or a year, according to the needs of particular cases. 

8. Departmental centres . Several departments have combined their 
efforts with those of the Ministry of Agriculture, and have organized centres 
for this agricultural training which are for the most part in excellent working 
order. The centres at Beaulieu- Auch (Gers), Bourges (Cher) and Saint- 
Etienne (Loire) may be specified. 

In these centres the training lasts for six months. 

g. New creations. Two important centres for the general agricultural 
training of the injured are being organised at La Brosse (Yonne) and at 
Grugny' (Seine-Inf erieure). The organization of a model farm, which shall 
specialize in the management and repair of agricultural machines, is in 
treaty. A section for rural mechanics is projected at the Practical School 
of Agriculture at Volabre (Bouches-du- Rhone) . A section for the horticultu- 
ral training of injured men has been planned at the Practical School of 
Agriculture at Antibes (Alpes-Maritimes), and a section for cheese-making 
at Lannemezan (Hautes- Pyrenees). 

In the centres for agricultural training food, lodging and cost of liv- 
ing are given freely to the injured men. The return railway fare is granted 
at half price, on the guarantee of the director of the training centre. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 





(c) Publications oi the -Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Diseases* 

t. X,£ SERVICE DE PROTECTION CONTRE LBS MALADIES DES REANTES ET EES 
2NSECTES nuisibles dans ees Divers Pays (The present Organization of the 
Services for the Control of Plant Diseases and Insect Pests In the Different 


Countries). (1914, 350 pages, 4to) Frs. 4.00 

3. Production et consommation des Engrais Chimiques dans le mondr - 
(Production and Consumption of Chemical Manures in the World). (Second 
Bdition, 1914, x6s pages, 5 diagrams, 2 maps, i6mo) ........ * * 3.50 


(d) Publications of the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence. 


s. VactivitE »£ l’Institut International. d’Agriculttjre dans le Do- 

MAINE DE LA COOPERATION, BE L’ ASSURANCE ET DU CREDIT . AGRICOLES 

(The Work of the International Institute of Agriculture in the Field of 
Agricultural Co-operation, Insurance and Credit). (In French, German 

and Italian). (1912, 34 pages, £ 6mo) « 0.50 

3. Monographs on Agricultural Co-operation in Various Countries, 

VoL I. (1911, 451 pages, i6mo). (In English and French) . . . » 3.50 

Do. Vol. II. (1915. 213 pages i 6 mo). (In English and French) ... * 3.50 

3. An Outline of the European Co-operative Credit Systems (Second 

Edition, 1913, 72 pages, r6mo) . ....... . ■ 0.50 

4. I/Organisation be la statxstique de la cooperation agricole dans 

quelques pays (The Organization of the Statistics of Agricultural Co- 
operation in certain Countries). (1911, 163 pages, Svo) 1.50 

5. I/assurance-grEle dans quelques pays et ses problEmes (Insurance 

against Hail in some Cohn tries and its Problems). (191 1, 1 10 pages, 8vo) . . ’■ 1.50 

6 . Agricultural Credit and Co-operation in Italy : Short Guide to 

Rural Co-operation in Italy (in English, 35 pages and in Italian, 

34 pages, i6mo) .... » 0.25 


(e) Other publications. 

1 . I/Institut International d’Agriculture, son organisation, son activity, 
ses RtsuLTATS (The International Institute of Agriculture, its Organiz- 
ation, Activity, and Results). {1914, 31 pages, in English, French and 


Italian ; illustrated) , . Frs. x — 

2. Douis-Dop : Ije Present et V Avenir de lTnstitut International 

d’Agriculture (Conference) (Present and Future of the Internationa! 

Institute of Agriculture) (Address). (1912, 60 pages, i6mo). / • x — 

3. Santiago Aldon ate: El Instituto Intern acional de Agricultura y 

SU IMPORTANCIA PARA LA AMERICA EATINA, EN ESPECIAL PARA CHILE (Con- 
ferencia) (The International Institute of Agriculture and its Importance for 
hatm America; especially for Chile). (1913, 30 pages, i6mo) (Address). ... * s — 

II. Publications not lor Sale. 


1. Conference Internationale de 1905 pour la creation d’un Institut International 

d’Agriculture (International Conference of 1905 for the Foundation of an Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture), (1905* 254 pages, 4to). 

2. Actes des Assemblies G3&n£rales des ann^es* 1908, 1909, 1911, 1913 (Proceedings of 

the General Assemblies of 1908, 1909, 1911 and 1913). (Four volumes, 8vo., one x6mp)* 

3. PKOCES-VERBAUX DU CO&HT& PERMANENT DES ANNIES IQOS, 1909, 19IO, I9U, 1912, I9I3 
. {Proc£s-verbaux of the Permanent Committee, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911. 1912, and, 1913). 

(Five volumes, 8vo„ and one i6mo). 

4. Rapports et Etudes du Bureau de la Statistique G£n£rale (Reports and Studies 

of the Bureau of General Statistics). (1911, 260 pages, 8vo). ; ' - 

5. The Science and Practice op Farming during 1910 in Great Britain; (646 pages, i6mp). 

6. Etude sur les recensements de .la population agricolb, les salairbsde la main- 

d’cbuvre rurale et les courants Emigration dans les difp6rents Btats ( Study 
on the. Census Returns of the Agricultural Population, the Wages of Rural X*abour» and 
' , ' the Currents of Emigration in the Several •• Countries) . ; ( 1912, i 50 pages* 8vo) . ' ; - 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


THE GERMAN AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

IN 1915. 


SOURCE: 

Deutsche Eandwtrtsciiaftliche Presse, Nos. 21-22. Berlin, 11-15 March 1916. 


§ 1. German Agricultural Co-operation in general. 


In consequence of the war the number of agricultural co-operative soci- 
eties has increased far less in 1915 than in the preceding year; but on the 
other hand there has been a marked diminution in the number of these or- 
ganizations which have been dissolved. In view of present circumstances 
therefore the conclusion must be that co-operation has made notable pro- 
gress. The returns give the following figures : 



1915 


Difference 

New societies on the co-operative register . . 

. . 290 

1035 

— 745 

Societies dissolved 

. . 126 

222 

- 96 

Increase 

. . 164 

813 

— 649 


Co-operative societies of every kind have had part in this increase, but 
in different degrees. 

Statistics show that in 1915 there were ; 
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Numbei 
ot these newly 
founded m 1915 


97 central co-operative societies — 

2,833 co-operative societies for collective sale and purchase 5- 


17,781 ” savings and loan banks f>J 

3,588 ” dairy societies 2 

4,353 ” societies having other objects 47 


28,652 agricultural co-operative societies Total 164 


having a total membership of two and a half millions. 

A year of war having given no occasion to enlarge the sphere of ac- 
tivities, attention has again been concentrated on internal affairs and the 
work of consolidation, as, for example, the work of revision which is the 
most important task of the federations of co-operative societies. 

a) The Revisory Work of the Federations of Co-operative Societies. 

By a decision of the federal council, dated 8 September 1914, the com- 
pletion of the revisory work was postponed for four months and thus a 
period of two years and four months was allowed for it. An enquiry made 
on 1 October discovered that very few co-operative societies had not yet 
completed the work and it was therefore decided that there should be no 
further postponement. The fact is the more satisfactory because a particu- 
larly detailed review of the management of those co-operative societies 
whose directors had joined the colours was necessary. The absence of the 
managers and the difficulty of replacing them did not affect only the revis- 
ing staff, who are in some sort advisers to the co-operative societies, but 
was also felt in the offices when it was a question of checking accounts, and 
of passing the books and the minutes of certain co-operative societies hav- 
ing especial objects. In the offices for checking accounts recourse was had 
successfully to women who were engaged as assistants ; in the co-operative 
societies substitutes were sought and found. The wives and daughters 
of mobilized accountants set to work and became increasingly skilful 
in the work of book-keeping. The war has taught a great lesson — that 
what has been done to educate the younger generation in the matter of 
co-operation is not sufficient, but that it is essential to pursue the same end 
in the future more and more strenuously. The federations of co-oper- 
ative societies insisted on the necessity of organizing meetings. Courses 
of instruction were instituted for the training of members of committees 
and superintending councils, and of accountants. The district councils 
(Bezirkstage) and meetings were used more and more to enlighten those 
concerned in the especial duties of co-operative societies in war time 
(economic measures and the necessity of co-operative action for their 
execution). This work of popularization was seconded by the co-operative 
press, of which the influence is increasingly widespread and strong. By 
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reason of the particularized form of activity, which the war has made 
incumbent on co-operative enterprise, the federations found that their 
relations with their central offices had become closer. A co-ordination of 
effort resulted : the federations becoming responsible for educational 
enterprise ; and their central offices, helped by the co-operative societies, 
for duties affecting the course of business. In future it will be well to re- 
gard as of the highest importance this strict co-ordination of the work of 
the federations and that of the institutions charged with carrying out pro- 
posed measures. 


b) Co-operative Credit. 

The organization of cooperative credit has been fully adequate to 
meet the great exigencies of present circumstances and has discharged the 
new duties which these entail. It has, with astonishing success, directed 
the stream of capital liberated from agricultural enterprise towards the 
savings and loan banks and from them to the central banks, and has 
found an opportune use for this capital which has suddenly become avail- 
able and which ought to return to agriculture so soon as the war ends. 
The central banks, effectively supported by the savings and loan banks, 
caused a very considerable return of gold to the Bank of the Empire. Men- 
tion should also be made of their efforts increasingly to extend the influence 
of the factors which go to reduce to a strict minimum the circulation of 
coin. Cc -operative enterprise has met with the greatest success in the 
matter of the issue of the second and third war loans, and attained to a 
subscription of something like 525 million marks. The central banks 
also used the means at their disposal for objects outside the proper scope 
of their activities, as for the provisioning of the army and the support 
of measures tending to secure the food supply of the people. They sup- 
ported the efforts made in the same direction by central co-operative 
societies for collective sale and purchase, and succeeded in closely cor- 
relating all effort in tins sphere. Although within narrower limits the 
rural savings and loan banks have generally accomplished work analogous 
to that of the central banks. 

So soon as the war ends the co-operative societies will be faced with 
needs no less important then those of the present time. The spirit of eco- 
nomy must therefore still be stimulated in every possible way ; and for 
this end the adoption of a rational policy where questions of interest are 
concerned will have the happiest effect. 

c) Co-operative Sale and Purchase. 

Collective sales and purchases of merchandise have been conducted in 
extraordinary circumstances, sufficiently suggested by the terms requisi- 
tion, resl notion of commercial freedom, Ira ding monopolices in the chief ar- 
ticles of diet, prices by agreement and maximum prices. This critical 
time has been that nt which professional co-operative organization has done 
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its utmost to satisfy the most pressing needs of its members. Needless to 
say its capacity was not entirely sufficient for the task. The famine in 
forage and manures, particularly in azotized manures, could not be remedied; 
but professional co-operative organization attempted to secure a regular 
distribution of the existing supplies of these articles. Co-operative organiza- 
tion with a view to collective sales successfully facilitated the small agri- 
culturist's task of procuring them ; and specialized on an effort to deliver 
goods of irreproachable quality and to combat the culpable speculation in 
this branch of trade. But all efforts would have been vain had not the 
adherence of the agriculturists to the central co-operative societies for 
sale and purchase, and their exclusive dealings with these, been secured. 
These societies had in districts of some importance been charged with the 
distribution of forage ; and they also took part in the efforts made to ensure 
the people's food supply (provision of milk, bread, potatoes, butter etc,), 
thus acting in the sphere of co-operative sales. 

Entirely new conditions were created in the trade in cereals by the leg- 
islation providing for the food supply of the army and the people, and the 
co-operative sale of cereals had to adapt itself to them. It could be of use 
only as an intermediary ; and it was this place which the central co-oper- 
ative societies for sale and purchase successfully filled. 

d) Co-operative Sale of Live Stock. 

This business was also undertaken by the co-operative societies. As 
a branch it did not develop equally everywhere : in Hanover, Pomerania, 
the Rhine provinces and the south of Germany it became very important. 
All the honour due for the organization of the provisioning of the army 
belongs to it. Unfortunately the necessary conditions for extending to 
the towns the activities which had been so beneficial to the army did nor 
at first exist. The new ordinance as to trade in live stock seems however 
to have changed the aspect of affairs. Towards’ the end of the year spe- 
cial measures were adopted in Prussia, in order to secure for the towns 
their provision of pigs for slaughter, pig fanners being enabled in return 
to obtain forage at reasonable prices. Experiments have not yet been 
sufficiently complete to allow definite conclusions to be drawn from them. 
Within their sphere the co-operative societies for the sale of live stock have 
been able, above all, to prevent the premature and unseasonable slaughter 
of beasts, and to oppose the sale of cattle at low prices. 

e) Co-operative Dairy Societies. 

The original and proper object of these societies, that of improving the 
quality of milk as much as possible, had to take a second place, and yield to 
the more important duty of taking part in providing milk and butter, a 
task constantly made more difficult and more necessary by the growing 
scarcity in milk and fat. The work was complicated by the lack of an ex- 
perienced staff, and even more by the diminution in dairy production oe- 
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casioned by the scarcity of forage. The famine in milk, first felt in the big 
towns, obliged these co-operative societies to provide more milk than pre- 
viously. Towards the end of the year the sale of butter was subjected to 
certain restrictions, which will possibly be accentuated. 

f) The Public Service rendered by Co-operative Societies . 

Since the beginning of the war the co-operative societies have been 
active on behalf of the public. At the end of the first five months (end 
of 1914) the federations of central co-operative societies and of co-oper- 
ative societies in 16 federated districts which have made returns, distributed 
nearly three quarters of a million marks. Since then general collections 
have not been made. Privately given help has had most importance in this 
sphere, and it is a factor which eludes investigation and cannot be estimated, 
even approximately, in figures. We will mention however the collections 
for the Red Cross, the aid given to the devastated country of eastern 
Prussia, a successful propaganda in favour of war insurance, and the 
work of ascertaining who have been injured by the war. 


§ 2. The National Federation of German 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies and their action in 1915. 


1. Forces at its command. 

Most of the 28,652 rural co-operative societies have joined the Natio- 
nal Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies, which at 
the end of 1915 numbered 31 provincial federations and associations, com- 
prising : 


60 central co-operative societies, 

11,653 savings and loan banks, 

2,315 co-operative societies for sale and purchase, 
2,268 co-operative dairies, 

2,5x4 other co-operative societies ; 


that is a total of 18,810 agricultural co-operative societies, namely 65,65 
per cent, of their whole number. At the end of 1914, 16,121 co-oper- 
ative societies belonged to the federation. The membership of the latter 
has therefore increased notably, mainly through the accession of three 
federations — the Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies of the Grand Duchy of Baden, the Federation of the Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies of the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, and the 
Federation of Treves for inspecting the books of agricultural co-operative 
societies. Further the Federation for Purposes of Sale of the Dairies of 
North Germany, a limited liability society which has its offices at Berlin, 
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lias joiiiul the National Federation, the headquarters of which are at its 
offices. 


2. Meetings. 

Because of the war no Congress of Co-operative Societies was convened, 
and the Revising Assembly, usually co-incident with the congress, was 
not held. Questions bearing on co-operation were treated with a propor- 
tionate increase of thoroughness by the organs of the National Federation. 

3. Special Committees . 

a) The deliberations of the Special Co-operative Organization of Credit 
were concerned with the subscription to the war loans and with the part the 
co-operative organization of credit might play in ensuring the people's food 
supply and the provisioning of the army and navy, with the propaganda in 
fa,vour of delivering gold to the Bank of the Empire, and with the prescrip- 
tion contained in § 33 line 2 of the law on co-operative societies as to the 
publication of minutes. 

b) The Special Committee for the Collective Purchase and Sale of M erchan- 
dive considered the part which agricultural co-operative societies had taken 
and would take in feeding the people and provisioning the army, latterly 
with especial reference to collaborating in securing the potatoe supply. Par- 
ticular attention was given to the development of the agricultural market 
as regarded forage, manures, clover seeds and grasses and roots for forage, 
and also to the numerous measures of an economic character taken by the 
empire and the federated States in order to give another basis to the trade 
in articles auxiliary to agriculture. The greater the interference with free 
trading, the more pressing became the need for the collaboration of co-oper- 
ative organizations in the execution of legal prescriptions. 

e) 2 ' he Special Committee for Co-operative Dairies examined the methods 
by which the co-operative dairies might meet the new exigencies of present 
circumstances with regard to the people’s food supply, namely by encourag- 
ing the sale of fresh milk and butter making, or by recommending skimmed 
milk and cheese made without cream as popular articles of diet. 

It considered also questions relative to the influence of maximum] rices 
for milk and dairy produce on the co-operative dairies, and the question 
of modifying its measures touching on the price of unskimmed and skim- 
med milk and soft cheese, in the interests of the supply for large towns, A 
detailed report was made on the experience of co-operative societies in war 
time, and the result of the enquiry, instigated by the Prussian Minister of 
Agriculture, into dairy production and the improvement in the quality of 
milk, in July and August 1914 and 1915. 

d) The Special Committee for Co-operative Societies of Vine-Growers 
was formed in virtue of the new rule of the National Federation. 
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!*• Council of Administration and Grand Committee. 

These bodies have had to attend to many questions of administration 
and to the following business: statistical and other enquiries into the in- 
fluence of the war on the various co-operative societies, and the competi- 
tion for prizes of works discovering the experience of these societies during 
the war ; agricultural co-operation before and after the war ; the part of 
co-operation in providing milk and dairy produce for the people; co-operative 
enterprise for public service during and after the war , taxes on war profits ; 
and the examination and confirmation of decisions of the special committees. 
The routine activities of the federation constantly extend their scope. 
This is particularly the case as regards its function of giving information and 
advice, for the need for these grows as a result of the many new legal pre- 
scriptions and has become acute since co-operative organization has been 
obliged, more and more, to take part in the execution of measures which 
have an economic character. The work of the General Reviser has been 
very markedly increased. 

The German School of Agricultural Co-operation (Deutsche landwirt- 
schaftliche Genosseuschaftschule) has not yet been able to re-open its 
doors which were shut by the war. The Office for Technical Advice of the 
National Federation (Technische Beratungsstelle des Reichverbandes) 
has had, besides its normal business, to attend to two fresh matters of im- 
portance — the building of a co-operative granary at Heiligenstadt, and 
the rebuilding of the warehouse of the chief agricultural co-operative society 
of Berlin, which was destroyed by fire. 

5. The Finance of the 'Central Co-operative Societies 
of the National Federation. 

a) Central Banks. All these have not yet sent in reports. The follow- 
ing figures are derived from 18 of the 26 central banks. 

The total sum covered by their business increased, in round figures, 
by 83 per cent., passing from 3,7 to 6,8 thousand million marks. The 
circulating capital increased to a yet greater degree : it reached 353 millions 
at the end of 19x5 as against 194 millions at the end of 1914. And the de- 
posits shew an even more striking growth : their sum was 305 millions as 
against 164 millions in the preceding year. The chief part of the increase 
can be traced to the current accounts, which from 106 million, marks pass- 
ed to 221 million, while the deposits in loans which may be recalled passed 
from 57 million to 84 million marks. The amount of the deposits would 
be markedly increased, if it were not necessary to oppose to the very im- 
portant sum of the payments, which show an increase from 556 million to 
923 million marks, the considerable amount of the repayments, represented 
by 755 million marks as against 499 million in the preceding year. Be- 
cause of their financial position the debts of co-operative societies have di- 
minished, having fallen from 1x3 to 81 million marks. 
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b) Central Co-operative Societies for Sale and Purchase. The figures con- 
cerned with these are likewise incomplete. 

Collective purchases by 15 out of 27 co-operative societies were of 

33.67 million zentner of the value of 138.25 million marks in 1915, 
as against 37. 57 _ » » » 120.41 » » 1914. 

These figures show the difficulties encountered in such selling, and 
are a brilliant testimony to the efforts co-operative societies must have made 
to overcome them as far as possible. In spite of all obstacles the reduction 
in sales is one of only 11.43 per cent. ; but on the other hand expenditure 
has increased absolutely by 14.82 per cent, and relatively by 25.79 P er cent. 

The growth of co-operative selling has been most rapid in the case of 
cereals — a fact due to the circumstance that central co-operative societies 
for sale and purchase have been placed under contribution for the provi- 
sion of the people with bread making cereals and for the feeding of the 
army. The value of goods sold was in 14 central co-operative societies : 

in 1915, 167.8 million marks, of which 144 million were for cereals 
» 1914, 73,8 » » » 54 » » » 

Thus while the total value of the goods sold increased by 127.4 per cent* 
that of the cereals sold increased by 166.6 per cent. But as in the case of 
the central banks it is necessary to note that these results are only partial 
and are not therefore completely representative. It is possible that the 
figures would be modified if the results obtained by all the societies were 
known* 
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NEW CENTRAL ORGANISATION OF THE SERICULTURAL 
TRADE ASSOCIATION OF JAPAN 

by Taxeo Oxo 

of the National Agricultural Society of Japan. 


Introduction. 

Japan being one of the most important countries as far as the produc- 
tion of raw silk is concerned, may now be congratulated on its newly 
organized central institute of sericultural trade associations. 

It must be remembered in this connection that there was a big seri- 
cultural society, the Dainippon Sanshikai (Sericultural Society of Japan) 
in existence before this new association came into being. This society 
being only a private organization however, its sphere of activity was in 
some measure restricted. The government moreover had no means of ascer- 
taining the views of silk- worm breeders in relation to the silk industry of 
Japan, while the people, on the other hand, experienced a no small incon- 
venience by reason of the lack of a central institute, through which they 
might express their opinion not only to the government, but also to the 
general public. Such being the case, both the government and people 
have been in urgent need of a central institute for many years past. 
Taking this necessity of the present day into serious consideration, the go- 
vernment when drafting the law on the sericultural industry, included there- 
in some provisions relating to the central institute of the sericultural trade 
associations. This draft law having duly received the sanction of the 
Imperial Diet, with some modification, it was put into operation in 1911. 
Though a central institute was in this way created in the country, the ac- 
tual organization of the institute had not been carried until four years af- 
ter the promulgation of the law. The cause is mainly to be found in various 
circumstances rendering the moment unpropitious. This year, however, 
the central organization took actual shape at last. Japan therefore now 
boasts two big sericultural societies, the Dainippon Sanshikai — a private 
organization, and the Sanshigyo Chuokai -—a public institution. 
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§ i. Historical sketch op sericultural trade, associations. 


In order to enable the reader to understand the real nature of the 
newly created central institution a clear knowledge of the organization 
of the trade association in general and the history of its development is 
necessary. 

It was in 1S75 that the government issued a departmental ordinance 
having in view a more rapid progress of Japanese sericulture. This was 
the first step ever taken by the government in relation to the silk industry. 
The government sought to encourage by this ordinance a strict selection 
and careful drying of cocoons, the improvement of the art of reeling the 
cocoon, the cultivation of mulberry trees and the rearing of silkworms, 
the inspection of silkworm eggs, the co-operative conduct of silk condi- 
tioning and packing work. But the ideas of Japanese farmers and manu- 
facturers not being then as progressive as they are at present this ordinance 
was not following by any corresponding activity on their part. 

The government measures therefore resulted in a total failure. 

Twelve years later, in 1898, the Ta w of the Exporters' Trade Associa- 
tion was promulgated, and the ordinance of 1875 was repeated in March 
1899. But it was soon found that the new law had only given facilities 
to the producers of export goods and those manufacturers and farmers 
who have no connection with foreign trade were entirely deprived of any 
benefit. In consequence of this; protests were made by all those manufac- 
turers and farmers whose products were mostly consumed at home. As a 
result of these complaints, the government tooks the matter into consi- 
deration and subsequently issued the law of the chief products trade asso- 
ciation in place of the former law, which was abrogated soon after the 
promulgation of the new T one. The local trade associations and the unions 
of trade associations which were already in existence under the former 
law, were to be controlled by the new law. The sericultural trade associa- 
tions are organized in conformity with this new law as was mentioned 
above. The scope of this important law is as follows : 

(A) Persons engaged in the production, manufacture or sale of staple 
products, or those closely connected with these occupations may organize 
a trade association, In case two thirds of the fellow traders in a. defined 
district agree to organize a trade association, the remaining one third of 
them are conpulsory members of the organization. 

(B) The principal object of the trade association is to remedy the 
defects existing in sericulture and the silk trade and to promote the in- 
terests of those trades. 

(C) I<ocal trade associations are authorized to organize a union of their 
own with a view to getting into relations with each other in order to at- 
tain the object in view. 

{!)) Each association and union of associations shall appoint an offi- 
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cial board consisting of a president, vice-president and a number of coun- 
cillors. 

(E) Each association and union of associations is authorized to in- 
spect articles produced by primary associations or members, to fine those 
infringing the regulations of the association or to confiscate articles produc- 
ed in an illegitimate way. 

(F) When the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce thinks it desir- 
able to organize a trade association or union of trade associations in a 
certain district, he is empowered to order the traders residing in such di- 
strict to form either one or the other/ 

The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce is also authorized to issue 
orders at any time dissolving the associations, suspending their busi- 
ness, dismissing their managers or councillors, or cancelling the resolu- 
tions passed at the general meeting, in case the conduct of these officers 
or the purport of the resolutions is contrary to the fundamental principle 
of the law, or they are harmful to the welfare of the general public. 

(G) With the consent of the two thirds of its members, each associa- 
tion may dissolve itself after official sanction has been obtained. 

(H) Though the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce partly takes 
upon himself the supervision of the local trade associations, most of the 
duty of superintendence is entrusted to the prefectural governors, w T ho not 
only superintend the local associations and unions of associations them- 
selves, but are bound to ask the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
for instructions with regard to measures to be taken on very special 
occasions. 


§ 2. Present condition of sericulturai, trade associations. 

The total number of the sericulturai trade associations which, as has 
been stated, are organized in conformity with the law of the chief products 
trade association, was 264 at the beginning of this year (1916). 

The distribution according to the class of association is as follows : 


Central organizations 1 

Unions of associations 16 

Kaw silk trade associations no 

Silkworm seed trade associations 84 

Cocoon reelers* trade associations 25 

Silkworm rearers’ trade associations 17 

Waste silk trade associations 11 


'total , . , 264 
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It will be seen from these figures that raw silk trade associations stand 
highest, while the waste silk trade associations are represented by the 
lowest figure. 

It would be more interesting from certain points of view to know how 
these sericultural trade associations are distributed locally over the em- 
pire. The following are the figures at the end of 1914 according to the 
prefectures. 


Prefecture 


N° of associations 


Tokyo 

2 

Akita 

11 

Kyoto 

■ • 13 

Fukai 

. 6 

Asoka 

. . — 

Ishikawa 

• 7 

Kanogawa . . . 

. . 2 

Toyama 

• 9 

Hyogo 

• • 3 

Tattori 

. 6 

Nagasaki . . . . 

. . — 

Shimane 

■ 3 

Nigata 

. . 16 

Okuyama 1 

2 

Saitama . . . . 

. . 10 

Hiroshima 

2 

Gumma. . . , 

. . 19 

Yamaguchi .... 

. — 

Chita 

. . 1 

Wakayama . . . 

I 

Ibaraki 

. . 1 

Takushima .... 

2 

Tochigi 

1 

Kagawa 

• 5 

Nara 

. . 1 

Ehime 

. 8 

Miye 

. . 10 

Kochi 

1 

Aichi 

. . 16 

Fukuoka 

. — 

Shizuoko . . , . 

■ • 17 

Oita 

1 

Yamauoshi . . . 

. . 2 

Saga 

1 

Shiga 

. . 2 

Kumamoto .... 

1 

Gifu 

• • 4 

Mijazaki 

1 

Nagavo 

• • 33 

Kagostima .... 

. 2 

Fukushima . . . 

• • 9 

Hokkaido 

1 

Iwate 

Aomori 

1 


— 

Yamagata. . . . 

• • \ 

Total . . 

. 25 ,i 


It is clear from the above figures that the prefecture of Nagano, which 
is the largest silk producing prefecture of Japan, possesses the largest 
number of sericultural trade associations, while the prefecture of Gumma 
is second in quantity of production. 

It is not too much to say that many defects which once existed in 
Japanese sericulture and cocoon reeling have been removed to some extent. 
It must, however, be regretted that the existence of some trade associations 
is only nominal, and no improvement has been attained in their business. 
The department of agriculture and commerce, therefore, is doing its best 
to induce these associations to carry out improvements as early as possible. 
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§ 3. Central organization. 

The central organization of sericultural trade associations is organiz- 
ed in conformity with the law of the sericultural industry and the chief 
products trade association. Sixteen unions of sericultural trade asso- 
ciations and two hundred and forty seven local sericultural trade asso- 
ciations are affiliated to the new central institute. 

The object of the institute is ; — (1) to promote mutual relations a- 
mong the tiade associations, (2) to encourage the exportation of raw silk 
and silk goods, (3) to promote the interest of sericulturists and silk mer- 
chants. 

The principal work to be carried out by the central institute is ; — 

(1) To remedy the defective practices prevailing among Japanese 
sericulturists and manufacturers ; 

(2) To consider any measure calculated to develop the sericultural 
industry ; 

(3) To make inquiries into the laws or ordinances relating to seri- 
culture for the purpose of ascertaining any existing deficiencies ; 

(4) To answer any enquiries made by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce ; 

(5) To collect and publish statistics of the silk industry both at home 
and abroad ; 

(6) To extend the foreign market for Japanese raw silk and silk 

goods ; 

(7) To establish communication with similar associations in foreign 
countries ; 

(8) To guide and give every assistance to the primary trade asso- 
ciations ; 

(9) To act as mediator when any dispute arises between trade asso- 
ciations ; 

(10) To carry out any undertaking of particular importance for the 
development of the sericultural industry. 

Each primary association on the other hand, is privileged ; a) to 
elect a representative with the right to vote at the annual conference, of the 
central institution ; 

(b) to express its view on the books of the institution ; 

(c) to request information at any time on the work of the institute 
and to inspect the account books of the institute ; 

(d) to receive a share of the remaining property, in case the institute 
is dissolved. 

On the other hand on each primary association the following duties 
are incumbent: 

(а) to enforce its regulations and carry into effect the resolutions 
passed at the annual conference of the central institution ; 

(б) to contribute towards the expense of the central institution ; 
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(c) to abide by any award between contending parties by the cen- 
tral institution ; 

(d) to be liable for the debt of the institution if any on dissolution 
of the latter ; 

(e) to submit reports to the central institute concerning change of 
officers, accounts or general position, of each association. 

The annual general conference is to be attended by the representatives 
elected by local associations and the special representatives appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce in accordance with the Silk 
Industry Law. The annual conference is to be convened in February of 
each year and the following matters are to be dealt with: 

(1) Budget of the institute ; 

(2) The approval of the accounts and work executed by the 
institute ; 

(3) Extraordinary expenditure; 

(4) Foundation fund and reserve fund ; 

(5) Matters concerning alterations of the regulations of the 
institute ; 

(6) Election of President, vice-president and Councillors ; 

(7) Dissolution of the institute; 

(8) Other important questions. 

The Board of Councillors, which is composed of representatives and 
special representatives, is convened at the request of more than seven mem- 
bers of the board or by the order of the president. The work assigned to 
the board is as follows : 

(1) Supervision of the works undertaken by the Institute ; 

(2) Preliminary investigation of the matters for the agenda of the 
annual general conference; 

(3) To consider any question put by the President. 

The departmental committee of the institute is composed of three 
departments — sericultural department — department of silkworm eggs — 
raw silk department. Each department is organized by the representa- 
tives who have special interest and knowledge relating to the business 
allotted to such department. The departmental committees discuss 
various questions in fuller detail than is done at the sitting of the general 
conference. 


§ 4 . First session of the annuae genekai, conference. 

The first session of the annual general conference of the new central 
society was held for five days, beginning on the 23rd of March last at the 
assembly hall of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, all the 
special and ordinary representatives, to the number of 61, being present. 
Vicount Kiyoura, ex-Minister of Justice, was elected president and Mr. 
G, Shimttra now president of the Mortgage Bank of Japan and Mr. A. 
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Shido, Director of the Imperial Raw Silk Conditioning House, were elected 
vice-presidents. 

The most important resolutions passed at the conference were as fol- 
lows ; — 

(1) To memorialize the Government that one million and six hundred 
thousand yen out of the profits gained by the Imperial Raw Silk Company 
should be granted to the institute as its foundation fund. 

(2) The whole amount of capital given by the government as subsidy 
to the Imperial Raw Silk Company, being five milllion yen, should be 
reserved as the “Sericultural Improvement Fund”. 

(3) The government should grant two hundred thousand yen as 
subsidy to the unions of Sericultural trade associations. 

(4) Loans should be granted to cocoon reelers out of the national 
deposit at a low interest. 

(5) A Bureau of Silk Industry should be established in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Reference must be made in this connection to the fact that the govern- 
ment, complying with the demands of silk merchants who asked that the 
price of raw silk should be regulated by the government in view of the 
price of raw silk having shown a sudden fall at one time owing 
to the outbreak of the European war, established the Imperial Raw 
Silk Company with a subsidy of five million yen. But the price of 
raw silk having gradually advanced since then, the company, instead of 
suffering losses, secured a considerable profit. Consequently the company 
finding its work quite superfluous, was obliged to dissolve and liquida- 
tion is now in progress. The Central Institute of Sericultural Trade Asso- 
ciations now desires to use this profit as its foundation fund. The insti- 
tute further expressed its desire that the subsidy the government once 
granted to that company should be diverted to the “ Sericultural Improve- 
ment Fund”, 

It is doubtful, however, whether the Government will adopt these 
representations or not. Generally speaking the Japanese farmer lacks 
the spirit of independence ; whenever he has facilities for expressing his 
opinion by a central organization, he always asks the government for fi- 
nancial aid. But he will learn in no distant future that he can gain 
much more by his own efforts than by relying on a government subsidy. 


Conclusion. 


In view of the character of the representatives who had been elected 
or appointed before the first session of the institute was convened, the 
Sangyo shimpo (a monthly review of sericulture) pointed out that the new 
central institute seems to be the organ of the merchants of raw silk and 
silkworm eggs, not that of cocoon producers — the real sericulturists. 
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This criticism may be true in a certain degree, but such phenomena 
are inevitable during the period of transition in industrial development. 

All things considered, the newly created central institute is a ver> 
important organization both for merchants and sericulturists who, by 
means of this institute will not only be able to consider every measure 
to be taken for the promotion of their interests, but will be able to express 
their views more effectively than they have done hitherto. The charac- 
teristic of modern industry lies in its organization, by which every man 
may combine his powers with those of others. 

The Japanese sericulturists and silk merchants who had hitherto been 
working separately have now realized the importance of combining into a 
national organization and working together. The government, on the 
other hand, has now the means of ascertaining the general view of Japan- 
ese sericulturists by putting questions to the newly formed central organ- 
ization. And it is also able to know what opinion the people entertain 
towards the policy assumed by the government, or what plans they have 
for the increase of cocoon production and the extension of foreign markets. 
Viewed from this standpoint, I believe that the formation of the new 
central organization of sericultural trade associations of Japan will be wel- 
comed not only by Japanese people, but by the consumers of Japanese 
raw silk all over the world. 
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Swedish agriculturists have long enjoyed a well organized land credit, 
afforded by mortgage companies and public mortgage banks. But too much 
recourse has been had to the expedient of mortgaging property. Persons, 
whose own capital is insufficient for such purpose, procure or retain landed 
property by its means. The consequent risk is one which has had to be 
faced. 

Gradually, as the land has become more and more encumbered, it 
has become necessary to organize more scientifically the credit required 
by agriculturists, in order that they still may farm their lands. The in- 
creasing employment of methods of intensive culture has made this need 
yet more imperative, and created a corresponding demand for capital. 

It is true that farmers have been able to borrow from savings banks, 
but these have not made loans on the advantageous terms which would alone 
have made the agricultural industry reasonably profitable. They have 
not been able to take into account the necessity under which a farmer often 
labours of obtaining certain conditions for redemption and payment of 
interest. It is, for instance, of the highest importance to a farmer that his 
repayments should be made at the moment when his harvest is most pro- 
fitably sold and he can command ready money. Banks and savings banks 
are moreover unable or do not care to control the employment of loans : to 
lenders of their class it matters little whether the money lent be spent on 
agriculture on otherwise, so long as the security be valid. 

f|The matter of securities often has unfortunate results. Owing to the 
system in force capable farmers have frequently been ruined because their 
neighbours, for whom they were answerable, have not been able to make 
their due payments. 

Thus many have found themselves in embarrassed circumstances ; 
whereas the business of affording credit might have been easily regulated 
had responsibility been mote justly divided. 

On several occasions it has been pointed out that the urgent case for 
reform would end by making it necessary ; and the example of mutual aid 
societies, which in other countries have been so useful, has been cited. 
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The movement these societies represent began in Geimany. It was there 
that other countries found their model for the regulation of co-operation 
among agrieultuiists, with a view to the organization of agricultural credit. 
The Raiffeisen banks, formed in the beginning of i860, have served as an 
example to many European countries, outside Scandinavia, and to several 
countries in other parts of the world. 

Several years ago it was proposed in Sweden that the State should en- 
courage the formation of societies having an aim and an organization corres- 
ponding with those of the Raiffeisen banks. In an address to the crown, 
dated 7 November 1903, the Reporter of Rural Economic Societies express- 
ed the wish that the king might cause a search to be made into the degree 
and the method of improvement possible to the existing condition of agri- 
cultural credit, and that he might take the measures which such an enquiry 
should seem to recommend. 

On 8 December in the same year the Administration of Agriculture was 
ordered to give an opinion in the matter ; and on 1 December 1908 it pre- 
sented a report. This proposed that measures should be taken by the State 
in the interest of small farms in order to support the credit societies. 

The proposals differed in some respects from the Raiffeisen system, and 
did not authorize the societies to undertake any independent banking oper- 
ations whatsoever. The societies were to depend entirely on the funds 
placed at their disposal by the State. The Post Office Savings Bank was 
to act as an intermediary between the State and the societies. 

This scheme has been much criticized. The most serious stricture was 
that made by the Administration of the Public Debt, to the effect that public 
funds were for some time in advance already too much implicated and that 
therefore it was necessary to discover some other means of procuring cir- 
culating funds. On 11 November 1910 the presiding official of the Royal 
Department of Agriculture called upon certain experts to find means for 
procuring the necessary capital and to examine the scheme of the Adminis- 
tration of Agriculture. 

Their report was submitted to this official on 19 January 19x1. They 
proposed that loans should be made by the savings banks, the commer- 
cial banks or other financial institutions in place of the State, which should 
merely make certain grants towards costs of administration in order that the 
societies might employ capable accountants. 

But this scheme was also criticized, and the Royal Department of 
Agriculture caused the report of the experts to be recast. The proposals 
of the Royal Department differ from their predecessors chiefly in piesuming 
a far larger activity on the part of the societies in the matter of mutual aid. 

The earlier scheme would not have allowed the societies to adminis- 
ter banks ; the later foresaw that if the societies interested themselves 
in thrift they would be able themselves to procure a large part of their cir- 
culating funds. It provided moreover for the formation of central societies 
which should have directing duties. 

The scheme gave no prominence to the organization of a union which 
should comprise all the societies formed in the kingdom, like those existing 
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in several other countries. It was believed that the system of credit so- 
cieties would no sooner have reached the desired stage of development than 
an institution of this kind would be formed spontaneously. 

Criticism of the scheme of the Royal Department of Agriculture caused 
special experts to be called in to examine the department’s proposals and 
pronounce on them. They presented their report on 31 October 1913. 

lhe proposals had been that only societies having limited personal 
liability should be allowed to be mediums for affording credit ; and that soci- 
eties ought themselves, or by the means of central societies formed by them- 
selves, to secure their necessary working capital, and should be allowed to 
borrow from public funds only when the capital obtained otherwise proved 
insufficient. 

The experts considered that the proposed means for obtaining funds 
would not be sufficient for the societies : the need for capital of their mem- 
bers, expressed in requests for loans, would not be supplied if they merely 
opened a savings banks for these members and made discounts preferably’ 
with the Bank of the State. Even if the two million crowns, which the State 
proposed to advance to the societies in the form of a loan, were added to 
their funds their position would not become sound. 

The experts therefore suggested other expedients, among them that 
of authorizing these societies to open public savings banks, that is to receive 
deposits not from their members only but from any desirous Gf making 
them. But such authorization was to be given only after the societies had 
been at work for some time. The central societies, which would be controll- 
ed by a public commissary and administered by experts, practised in bu- 
siness, would be able on the other hand to receive deposits from the public 
immediately. 

The funds thus accumulated would form a working capital sufficient 
for loan transactions. But since a considerable time would elapse before 
they could be got together, it was necessary to find ways to procure working 
funds at the outset, and the experts suggested recourse to the savings and 
other banks. 

To obtain a reasonable return on their capital, the savings banks have 
been obliged to deposit it in the commercial banks. They could with 
advantage hand over the sums of money of which they thus dipose to the 
agricultural societies and their central organizations as a working capital. 
It may be presumed also that the savings bank would find it well to deposit 
larger sums with the central societies, rather than administer numerous small 
cash deposits and various securities. 

Two interested parties would thus collaborate usefully. 

When the preliminary examination of the question had thus been com- 
pleted the king brought it before the Riksdag. The mixed commission 
representing banking and agriculture having pronounced favourably on 
the royal proposal it was accepted by the two chambers without modifi- 
cation. 

We will pow shortly explain the organization of agricultural credit for 
small farmers, according to the laws and decrees approved by the king from 
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ii to 18 June 1915, and according to the model statutes for agricultural 
and central banks which were drawn up by the Royal Department of Agri- 
culture. The laws and decrees came into force on 1 January 1916. They are 
published in the Statute Rook (• Svensk Fdrfattningssamlung) Nos. 230-237. 

Earlier schemes gave the organization its starting point. 

The standard organization of these associations is that loans are grant- 
ed and paid to agriculturalists by local agricultural banks which must unite 
to form banks of agricultural credit. 

A local agricultural bank must be organized like an economic society 
having limited personal liability. Its request to be approved must be sub- 
mitted to the examination of the presiding official of the county in which the 
committee of the agricultural bank meets, and such request must be accom- 
panied by a copy of the bank’s statutes. 

In a county having as yet no central bank the presiding official nomin- 
ates a delegate who inspects the agricultural banks in the name of the State. 
The society which constitutes a local agricultural bank cannot have less than 
fifteen members, who must be Swedish subjects and belong to economic soci- 
eties registered in Sweden or Swedish municipal areas. The sphere of the 
bank’s action must be limited so that all members may be mutually aware 
of their personal and economic positions. 

Rights of participation in the bank are proportionate to the number of 
hectares of land for which a member has been admitted to the society. Agri- 
culturist and landowning members cannot have rights in virtue of land which 
they own or cultivate outside the territory which constitutes the bank’s 
sphere of action. If an owner have let his land be has rights of participation 
proportionate to no more than half the cultivated land on his property. 
No member may enjoy rights of participation in virtue of more than 50 
hectares. A membei ’ s right to borrow is regulated according to the amount 
of land in virtue of which he has been admitted to the society. The maxi- 
mum amount which by the statutes a member may borrow must not exceed 
75 crowns for each hectare of cultivated land in virtue of which he parti- 
cipates in the bank. 

Every member of a society constituting an agricultural bank must 
pay at least ten crowns for every ten hectares of land which he has begun 
to cultivate and in virtue of which he has joined the society. The members 
benefit by an annual distribution of a sum of money of which the maximum 
limit is fixed by the statutes. Each member must give a personal guarantee 
for a sum greatei by one half than the amount which he has the right to 
borrow. 

As to contributions the royal deoiee rules : 

(1) that at least a tenth of each contribution ought to be paid in 
ready money ; 

(2) that contributions should be united und£r the name of the capital 
of the agricultural bank ; 

(3) that the payments made to the central bank of agricultural credit 
may be taken from this capital. 
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A deficit carried over from the preceding year should be covered by 
the agricultural bank’s annual profit and at least 15 % of the balance should 
be added the reserve fund. As soon as the latter reach a sum equivalent 
to 10 % of the total sum which the members have the right of borrowing, 
and — when the bank is a savings bank — of half the balance of the deposi- 
tors according to the books of the pieceding year, the payments to the re- 
serve fund may be suspended. But if the reserve fund be less than this 
prescribed amount payments to it should be continued or resumed. If the 
reserve fund exceed the amount of a deficit it may be used to cover it, in 
proportion to the amount of the sum which might have been distributed to 
the members in the year producing such deficit. 

The sums which covered the deficit of a previous year may be returned 
to the members by deductions from the annuai profits. If the annual pro- 
fits are so considerable as not to be entirely absorbed by these payments 
the bank can pay a dividend to the members proportionate to their contri- 
butions, if the meeting of the society decide on such a course. 

The bank grants direct loans according to the capacity of the funds at 
its disposal, and borrows on notes of hand for members of the society. 

Loans are granted also for objects especially contemplated by the sta 
tutes : 

(a) for the purchase 

(1) of domestic animals and machines useful to agriculture, 

(2) of seeds, 

(3) of forage and manure ; 

(b) to procure circulating funds for agriculture in the least productive 
season ; 

(c) to procure funds for accessory agricultural operations which im- 
prove a property ; 

(d) to construct an aqueduct, make canals, or secure the plant for the 
preservation of dung (a ditch for dung), or to develop profitably the natural 
resources of a property ; 

(<?) to make small buildings ; 

(/) to pay the fee for admission into another economic society which 
exists to procure agricultural implements and machines, seeds, forage and 
manure or thorough bred animals, or encourages the exchange of agricul- 
tural products. 

The bank has no right to receive deposits except on savings bank 
books and from its own members, or from members of economic societies 
themselves members of its own society. But business of the latter kind 
cannot be undertaken before the funds of the bank have reached at least 
1,000 crowns. 

The administrators of an agricultural bank must add to their annual 
report a table showing profit and loss, and the statement of accounts for 
the preceding year. 

According to the model statutes drawn up by the Royal Department of 
Agriculture the bank must be managed by from three to seven members of 
its society, elected in the society’s general meeting to hold office for two 
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years. The meeting also elects from two to five members as supplementary 
managers for the same period. 

The managers meet to examine requests for loans and treat of current 
business. Their duties include examination of the reports received as to 
the manner in which the loans gi anted are employed. Payments and ex- 
aminations of letters of charge are made only in the presence of at least 
one manager and of the treasurer of the agricultural bank. At least twice 
a year the managers must take stock of the assets and other resources of 
the bank. 

The general meeting elects for a peiiod of two years two auditors charged 
to inspect the accounts of the agricultural banks and the administration of 
the managers. The auditors meet at least twice a year without giving 
notice to the managers. They verify and report on the bank 5 s books. They 
should also report on the managers, favourably on unfavourably , If they 
make strictures the managers should give a written explanation of their 
conduct. 

In the matter of a bank’s transactions the Royal Department of Agri- 
culture gives very detailed instructions. The agricultural banks are free 
to make loans with or without security. The interest paid by borrowers 
constitutes the chief revenue of a bank. Interest should not be calcu- 
lated only at a rate high enough to meet all costs, but should furnish an 
excess from which funds can be formed and a dividend paid to members. 
But the maximum rate of interest must not exceed that established for 
bank loans. 

The banks may themselves fix the terms at which loans are repay- 
able. It is difficult for them to make general rules on this point : the 
managers must decide according to circumstances. Thus loam* may be 
made for : 


1) the purchase of strengthening foods for live stock 3-O months 

2) » » a seedvS and manures 6-9-12 a 

3) » » )> COWS 12-18 « 

4) )> » )> thorough bred stock 2 years 

5) » a » machines 2-3 « 

6) acqueducts 3-4 » 

7) bringing land unde cultivation 3-7 > 


The conditions for payment are inscribed in the bank's book of loans 
and the borrower's book. If the borrower do not fulfil the conditions laid 
down by the statutes, the bank should exact immediate repayment of the 
loan to him. 

A member of a society constituting ’an agricultural bank may resign 
after presenting his written resignation to which his legal signature is affix- 
ed. His resignation is accepted at the first rendering of accounts which 
occurs after an interval of at least six months from the date on which he 
proffers it. The managers may expel from the bank a member who 
(x) does not fulfil his engagements to it; 
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(2) joins another society constituting an agricultural bank in vittue 
of the cultivated land in right of which he participates in the bank in 
question ; 

(3) neglects his land generally ; 

(4) or has been declared a bankrupt. 

The contributions of a resigning member cannot be repaid to him 
until he has fulfilled all his engagements to the bank, and until the total 
funds have so been augmented by new contributions that their sum is not 
less than it was at the time of his resignation. 

If an agricultural bank be dissolved the members have the right to 
receive their proportion of its excess profits in the measure allowed by the 
property at its disposal. Further they have a right to a sum equivalent 
to 5 per cent, annual interest on the contributions they have paid, less any 
dividends they may have received. 

If afterwards an excess profit still remain it returns to the central bank 
to which the agricultural bank was affiliated at the time of its dissolution. 

If there be no such affiliation the available sums should be employed for 
the improvement of the small local farms, as determined by the general 
meetings of the society . 

As regards the dentral banks of agricultural credit they are organized like 
the agricultural banks. To acquire legal status a central bank should apply 
to the presiding official of the county in which its managers meet. A 
central bank should be organized like an economic society of limited 
personal liability , and should act solely in the interest of the common aims 
of the agricultural banks affiliated to it. Recognized agricultural banks 
managed within the sphere of a central bank are alone admissible to partici- 
pation in the latter. 

Each bank should on admission subscribe at least 400 crowns to the 
central funds. A central bank is recognized when at least ten agricultural 
banks, having subscribed a total contributed capital of at least 6,000 crowns, 
belong to it. 

An affiliated agricultural bank is rendered liable by the engagements of 
the central bank for a sum equal to at least thirty times its contribution 
on admission to the latter. But an agricultural bank may not on admission 
contribute so largely that the sum for which it can be made liable by the 
central bank is more than two thirds of the total sum for which its members 
can be made liable by its own engagements. 

The right of agricultural banks to borrow depends partly on the sum 
for which they are liable. The maximum sum which an agricultural bank 
may borrow r from the central bank may not exceed half the sum for which 
the latter may render it liable, together with half the total sum which its 
members are entitled to borrow. 

Supposing certain persons have joined, in virtue of 1,000 hectares, a 
bank in which a hectare of land gives the right to borrow 73 crowns. The 
total sum they may borrow is then 75,000 crowns. If the bank they have 
joined be, admitted to a central bank, contributing the least sum permitted, 
namely 400 crowns, it will be liable for engagements entered into by the 
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central bank for thirty timet that sum, that is for 12,000 ciowns. It will 
therefore have the right to borrow (>,000 crowns and 37,500 crowns, namely 
43,50 crowns. Inability is thus slight relatively to the right to borrow. 

The central bank procures loans for the affiliated agricultural banks 
by allocating direct loans by degrees, as available funds allow, and issuing 
them for notes of hand. The term for which the cential bank lends borrow- 
ed funds may not be longer tlian that for which it has borrowed these 
funds. 

A central bank can receive deposits from an affiliated agricultural bank 
on a current account. The central bank can also receive deposits from 
members of affiliated agricultural banks, and the king can give it the 
privilege of being able to open savings accounts with the public. 

To increase public respect for the credit of the cential banks, shaics in the 
public debt to the amount of 100,000 crowns have been deposited in each 
of them, and will be used by them as a last resource. 

Every central bank of agriculture is inspected by a delegate nomin- 
ated by the presiding official of the county. 

The managing committee of a central bank is composed of nine 
members elected by the general meeting for a period of two years, and six 
supplementary members elected for the same period. These managers 
choose from among themselves a president, a vice-president, and a manag- 
er-in-chief who is in charge of the current business of the bank and for 
whom the managers chose a deputy out of their number. 

The central bank is represented legally not by all the managers but 
by the manager-in-chief or his deputy, witfi Oi without another manager. 

At the meeting of the bank three auditors and two deputy auditors are 
chosen to inspect its books and the administration of the managers. They 
are chosen for two years and must make the inspection prescribed by law 
and report on it. They must report favourably or unfavourably on the 
managers. The report must be presented to the managers before 1 April, 
for the bank’s annual meeting takes place in that month. Every affiliated 
agricultural bank is represented at this meeting by a delegate. 

The aim of a central bank is to unite and to form into a powerlul unit 
the agricultural banks. It must organize and superintend them, and for- 
ward their cause by propaganda and by contribution to the formation 
of new agricultural banks. A central bank and its affiliated agricultural 
banks form together one large financial establishement. 

An agricultural bank can withdraw from a central bank after present- 
ing a written resignation. This resignation is accepted at the first rendering 
of accounts which takes place after an interval of six months from the date 
at which it was proffered. 

The managers of a central bank may expel an agricultural bank: 

(1) which does not obey instructions as to its business in general and 
its accounts, or which alters its statutes in such wise that the managers of 
the central bank consider it to be no longer fit for membership ; 

(2) which conducts its business badly, or makes the inspection of 
its transactions by the central bank too difficult ; 
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(3) which does not fulfil its engagements to the central bank ; 

(4) which discredits itself in the eyes of the public ; 

(5) which has been declaied bankrupt ; 

(6) which joins another central bank. 

The contributions of a resigning agricultural bank cannot be repaid 
to it until it has fulfilled all its engagements to the central bank, and unless 
the total funds of the latter are so increased by new contributions that, af- 
ter repayment to the agricultural bank, they are no less than they were at 
the time of its resignation. 

While a contribution remains on deposit dividends are paid on it as 
on other contributions. 

If a central bank be dissolved the agricultural banks affiliated to it 
receive their shares of its excess profits, and also a sum which corresponds, 
together with the dividends, received in the last ten shears, to 5 per cent, an- 
nual interest on paid contributions. 

The remaining excess profit should be used to improve the small farms 
within the central bank’s territorial sphere. 

Local agricultural banks and central banks receive State subventions 
for the costs of organization and administration, without obligation to re- 
pay them. Local agricultural banks thus receive two crowns for each of 
their members for the four first years after they have been approved, and 
one crown a member for the six succeeding years. The central bank of 
agricultural credit naturally receives larger subventions — 2,000 crowns for 
organizing expenses in each of the first two years, 1,000 crowns a year for 
the next four years, and 500 crowns a year foi the succeeding four. 

These subventions are relatively small, and the periods for which they 
are given are none too long. Therefore the banks are thrown back on their 
own resources. Thus in Sweden, all that has been set up, with the help of 
the experience of other countries, is a system which is based on the 
principle [of -[mutual aid and has much potential development and im- 
portance. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ITALY. 

THE ACTION OF “ I/ISTITUTO DI CRED 1 TO PER EE COOPERATIVE” IN 1015. — 
Istituto di Credito per Ic Cooperative. Relazioni e btlancw approvati dalVAsscmblea degli 
a Zionist i dell’n aprile 1016. XI esercizio Milan, Tipografia dcgli operai, iyi6. 


The institution called L’Istituto di Credito per le Cooperative wa« 
founded in Milan in 1904 by the initiative of the Societd Uma nit aria. Togeth- 
er with «ome important popular bank~ it proposes, in accordance with 
Article 3 of its statutes “ to take part in the development of societies for co- 
operation in production, labour, consumption and credit, in the interests, of 
labourers, employees, peasants, metayers and small workmen proprietors, 
n that it will facilitate by means of credit, the action of these societies’'* 
To attain this end it effects the following operations : 

a) it discounts to co-operative societies, and to industrial workers and 
traders on probation, bills of exchange bearing two signatures, bills payable 
at sight, warrants, accounts for work certified as up to contract, accepted 
invoices, and mandates of public departments or private individuals known 
to be solvent ; 

b) it grants loams to co-operative societies, or advances money on 
their titles or credits, on the security cf mandates of public departments or 
private individuals ; 

c) it makes recoveries and payments on behalf of co-operative mu- 
tual aid and improvement societies and other institutions to the credit 
of their salaried servants ; 

d) it lends securities tc guarantee contracts and the execution of 
commissioned work. 

Moreover the Istituto receives savings cn deposit, in sums of not less 
than 10 liras, paying interest at the rate of 3 V 4 % net ; it receives deposits 
of sums on current acccunr at 2 y 2 % net interest ; it issues bonds bearing 
interest fer fixed terms cf six months cr more, charging 3 % % net interest 
on those bearing for periods up tc 12 months, 3 3 / 4 % on those for periods 
up to 18 months, and 4 % cn those for periods up to 24 months or longer. 

The last report shows that cn'31 December 1915 its stock capital was 
1,624,500 liras, made up of 21,660 shares of a nominal vdue cf 75 liras, 
divided among 525 shareholders. At the same date the reserve funds amount- 
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ed to 447,065.20 lires, made up of an ordinary reserve cf 72,065.20 liras and 
an extraai dinary reserve of 375,000 lires. 

# During 1915 it effected 3,663 credit transactions with 408 co-operative 
societies, covering a sum of 22,348,772.61 liras, made up as follows : 


1 1 0 transactions wiUi 1 65 co-operative societies for production and labour for 15,152,704.56 liras 


655 

- 

» 103 

» 

» » consumption 

■> 3,110,363.59 » 

123 

» 

» 12 

’» 

» » popular dwellings 

» 2,658,63(5. 5 8 » 

25 


» I 

» 

■> » credit 

» 43,446.45 » 

85 

ft 

» 13 

» 

» i) agriculture 

» 988,892.00 » 

365 


» II4 

» 

» » (various) 

» 364,72943 » 

3,663 


40 $ 



22,3^8,772.61 liras 


The transactions may be classified according to their nature as follows: 
929 transactions covering 1,200, 835.22 liras — discount of commercial bils 


870 

» 

» 7,867,625^89 » 

— direct loans guaranteed by 

146 

)) 

» 6,282,691.50 » 

mandates of public de- 
partments 
— mortgage loans 

1,170 

» 

» 4,980,763.38 » 

— loans, advances 

2 


» 74,096.00 )> 

— deposits on security 

537 


i* 1,942,760.62 » 

— undertakings, guarantees 

3.663 


22,348.772.61 liras 



The geographical distribution was as follows : 


Eombardy . , . 

1,071 

transactions 

with 

58 

co-operative societies for 

7,871,601.89 liras 

Piedmont . . . 

258 


» 

17 

.) 

» 

» 

2,627,989.95 » 

X4gvria. , . . 

38 

» 

» 

8 

8 

« 

» 

1,207,425.00 » 

Emilia .... 

2,039 

* 

n 

285 

it 

» 

' 0 

6,755,679.68 » 

Tuscany . , . 

146 

a 

it 

29 

» 

»> 

t) 

2,727,129.01 n 

I/atium . . . . 

19 

» 

» 

7 

» 

» 

- 

144,600,00 » 

Various . . . 

92 

» 

» 

4 


« 

it 

I, 016, 339*08 » 


3,663 .{08 aa, 348,772. 61 liras 


On 31 December 1915 the balance of the deposits in trust was 
2,754,46 P75 liras — made up cf 1,992,442.27 liras on current accounts; 
582,652.81 liras on savings accounts I and 179,369.67 liras for bends bearing 
interest. 

- On the same date the bills in hand amounted lo 1,804,020 liras. 
The net profits for the year were 30,389 liras. 

From 1 July 1904 to 31 December 1915 the Utihtto effected 33,547 
credit transactions covering a sum cf 178,007,143 liras, which was divided 
among the different types of co-operative societies as follows : societies 
for production and labour — 22,75 7 transactions for 118,885,798 liras ; con* 
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sinners’ societies — 4,370 transactions for 26,114,089 liras; agricultural 
societies — 895 transactions lor 4,541,423 liras; banks and co-operative 
credit societies — 954 transactions for 10,006,482 liras ; co-operative 
societies for building popular dwellings — T,8qo transactions for 15*3*9*979 
liras ; and various co-operative societies — 2,681 transactions for 3,138,470 
liras. 


RUSSIA. 

A NEW FUNCTION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE FUNDS IN FINLAND. — Gcbharcl 
Hatmcs : Osnuskassavillc nasi tarkca tehtuvti — Siumien Os n nstoim intalchti, Number 3, 
pp. 94-98. Helsingfors, 1916. 


In consequence of the precarious circumstances of the small farmers 
and the rest of the non-landowning country population of Finland, the rural 
communities have in the last decade lost many strong-armed men, who 
have been drawn into the towns or even emigrated, in their search for a 
better livelihood. And yet there are still in Finland large areas of good land, 
which await only the farmer's plough in order to yield him, if not superfluity, 
yet the means for a quiet life and sufficient comfort. 

The government and the Diet have sought to remedy this social evil 
in Finland, but hitherto the political circumstances of the country have para- 
lysed all their efforts to ameliorate the condition of the numerous class of 
landless men. 

Pending the more radical reforms which the legislature may undertake, 
several of the credit institutions of Finland have made arrangements to 
intervene between the landless class and the proprietors by offering to lend 
money to. the former in order that they may buy their little farms, or 
buy land as yet not cultivated. The Central Credit Institute of the Co- 
operative Funds is among these institutions, having been financed to such 
end by the Kaleva Fife Insurance Company, 

The sum of money risked is not large, but one may hope that it will be 
-increased if the experiment prove that the sums advanced have been 
invested profitably. 

The Central Credit Institute of the Co-operative Funds has decided that 
loans will be made by the medium of the well-administered local coopera- 
tive funds, of which the machinery is excellently fitted to such a purpose. 
It is needless to say that it is incumbent on the management cf the local 
fund to ascertain that the applicant for a loan is capable of cultivating a 
rural holding with success. No loans are made for the purchase of large 
properties. 

These loans in aid of land settlement are more profitable than those 
offered for the same purpose by other credit institutions ; for the local co- 
operative funds are authorized to grant leans equal to 80 % of the purchase 
price of a holding, to be repaid in fifty years. For the first three years 
the borrower pays interest at the rate of 5 % %, afterwards at that of 6 %, 
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the additional *4 % being for amortization. The borrower can moreover 
repay the whole loan at any time. 

Further the lender may not call in the loan unless the holding be sold or 
demised without leave from the co-operative fund, or so badly farmed that 
it is in danger of depreciation, or unless the owner neglect to insure against 
fire, or do not pay his interest punctually. 

The management of the co-operative fund must employ an agricultural 
expert to draw up a scheme for the farming of the holding and advise the 
owner as to carrying it out. Every year the holding will be inspected by 
two experts of whom one must belongs to the management of the co-ope- 
rative fund. The report of the experts will be inserted in that of the 
management. 

The mecessary funds for these loans are granted to the co-operative 
funds, over and above their ordinary credits, for 5 34 % interest in addi- 
tion to the borrower’s annual payment for amortization . If the central fund 
find that the management of the local fund has not ensured the borrower's 
observance of the conditions of his loan, it can, at a year's notice, exact 
total repayment of the sum entrusted to the local fund. 

The local fund may not negotiate the borrower's bill without leave 
from the central fund, except at the risk of being called upon after three 
months to repay the sum negotiated. If relations between the central 
and the local fund be broken the bills held by the latter pass to the former. 

When the local fund asks the central fund for a loan such a request must 
be accompanied by a note of the survey of the holding in question and a 
specification of the conditions of its purchase. 

Thus, while safeguarding the interests of the funds, the management 
of the Central Credit Institute cf the Co-operative Funds can take part in 
the work of building up in Finland new and prosperous farmers’ homesteads. 


TIIK CGNTRAly AvSSOCIATION OF CO-OPGRATIYF, SOCIETIES FOR THG SAI,G 
OF FlyAX. — I hhnHHHh'K KootWpa t{iH [The Messenger of Co-operation) nos. 9-10, 
J915 ; and ( 'otoJu IhnnpeoUme* ten [The Consumers' Union) no. 6, 28 February 1916. 


The recently formed Central Association for the Sale of Flax is, next 
to the Union of Siberian Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Milk which is 
much more important, the most powerful union of co-operative societies 
for the sale of agricultural products in Russia. 

Founded in Moscow on 1 October 1915 it combines not only isolated 
co-operative societies but also groups of societies, audits activities extend to 
all the flax producing provinces in northern and central Russia, where, 
as is well known, the cultivation of this plant is in many places the princi- 
cipal branch of agriculture, 

The greater number of the members of this Central Association are found 
in the provinces of Tver, Smolensk, Moscow, Viatka and Novgorod. Ac- 
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cording to the statutes the subscription for membership is 50 roubles in 
addition to an entrance fee of 10 roubles, As security to its creditors 
the association offers the total amount of its capital and property; and 
if this did not suffice for the fulfilment of its engagments the members would 
be obliged to pay the amount of a double membership subscription. 

The activities of the Central Association consist in the sale of grain and 
flax fibre in home and foreign markets ; and in the purchase, 011 behalf 
of the members, of flax seed, cereals, plants useful for feeding beasts and 
forage. 

These operations of sale and purchase take place only when they are 
commissioned. 

The association also undertakes the organization of lectures, and the 
publication of pamphlets and books, on the subject of co-operative so- 
cieties dealing in flax, and the price at which this product sells. 

In its first four months of its life — that is to say up to the end of 
January in the present year — the association sold to Russian firms ten 
waggon loads of flax for about 700,000 roubles, and in the same period it 
entered into business relations with foreign firms, in England, Italy, France 
and Japan. In the two latter countries experimental journey w for the 
opening up of business were even made. 

In the single province of Pokoff the association bought 65,000 puds of 
flax seed, approximately worth 2c 0,000 roubles. Before purchases are tak- 
en away the germinating power of the seed is tested in the Station 
for Controlling Sowing founded on the premises of the Agricultural Society a t 
Moscow. There is thus a guarantee of the quality of the products. 

All this is due to the initiative of the Central Association. 


SPAIN. 

THE ACTIVITIES OFMUTUAE CO-OPERATIVE AtHUCUETURAE ASSOCIATIONS, — 
Boletin de la Asncuuion dc Afincnltnn's dc Expand. Nos. 74 and So. Madrid, July IM15. 

A Competition of Agricultural Societies, — The Association of Agricul- 
turists of Spain held from 15 August to 15 October 1915 its fourth competi- 
tion for agricultural organizations, with the aim of developing the spirit 
of association in the rural population of the country. The three preceding 
competitions had shown the usefulness of this form of encouragement 
in developing agriculture ; and this last occasion has clearly resulted 
in a further strengthening of the spirit of union among tillers of the soil, by 
means of prizes in kind granted to the best of those agricultural associations 
which are constituted according to the principles of co-operation or of 
mutual aid. 

The organizations already members of the Association of Agricultu- 
rists of Spain, and those who joined it within the period of the competition, 
were allowed to compete, 
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For the competition the associations were divided into four classes : 

1) pure or mixed associations operating in agricultural credit (banks, 
rural savings and loan funds) ; 

2) pure or mixed associations having aims bearing on agriculture 
in general (experiment in and transformation of products and methods of 
culture ; common purchase of selected seeds, manures, machines, insecti- 
cides and anti-cryptogamous substances, and collective use of these ma- 
chines and products ; co-operation in the production of farm materials or 
of the products derived from them, co-operation in the consumption, 
the centralization and the sale of products) ; 

3) associations concerned with insurance (against fire, hail, frost, ac- 
cidents, mortality among animals and so forth) ; 

4) associations of the second degree, combining the agricultural or- 
ganizations which they represent and bringing them into relation with 
each other (agricultural district federations and federations of agricultural 
syndicates). 

All the associations qualified to compete had to add to their applica- 
tions a detailed note showing the date at which each was constituted and 
that at which every service and institution annexed to it was formed, 
their mode of working, the results they had obtained, and the difficulties 
of every kind which they had had to overcome — all being corroborated 
by the relevant documents, statutes, rules, reports on the activities of the 
organizations and on their financial situations, and so forth. 

At the end of last December the jury constituted by the association 
adjudged the rewards as follows. 

In the first class the first prize (of 500 pesetas) was awarded to the 
Rural Bank of Dos Santos (Badajos), and the second (of 250 pesetas) to the 
Agriculturists" Association of Morata de Tajuna (Madrid). Diplomas of 
honour were granted to the Rural Bank of Fuentes de Beon (Badajoz), to 
the Casbantino Agricultural Syndicate of Casbas (Huesca), to the Rural 
Savings and Bban Bank of Valencia del Ventoso (Badajoz) and to the 
Agricultural Syndicate of Angmero (Santander). 

In the second class the first prize (of 500 pesetas) was adjudged to the 
Official Agricultural Chamber of Arenys de Mar (Barcelona), and the se- 
cond (of 250 pesetas) to the Basque agricultural syndicate of St. Sebas- 
tian, " Alkartasana Moreover diplomas of honour were given to the 
Agricultural Society of Alcira (Valencia), to the Agricultural Syndicate 
for Trade and Credit of Ba Villa de Hecho (Huesca), and to the Community 
of Agriculturists of Villafranca de los Barros (Badajoz), to the Agricultural 
Syndicate of Nuestra Senora de Ronda at Carpio de Tajo (Toledo) and 
to the Agricultural Syndicate of Bucudra (Cuenca). 

The first and second prizes were of the same value in the third as in 
the earlier classes, and were awarded the one to the Official Agricultural 
Chamber of Santander, the other to the Agricultural Syndicate of Sariego 
(Asturias). , 

Finally the two prizes in the fourth class were granted the first to the 
Federation of Catholic Agricultural Syndicates of Ba Rioja (Bogfono), and 
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the second to the Agricultural “ Eurobrigente }J Federation of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo (Salamanca). 

2. The Development of some Agricultural Associations . — This com- 
petition organized by the Association of Agriculturalists of Spain, which 
we have described, gives precise information as to the activities of the co- 
operative or mutual aid societies judged by the jury. A brief examination 
of the condition of some of these will allow an estimate of the progress they 
have made and their respective importance. 

a) Agricultural Credit. The Rural Bank of Los Santos , constituted 
in April 1909 on the principle of the collective guaranteee of its members, 
now numbers 845 members, and has a capital of 10,350,652 pesetas. In 
view of the amount of the deposits in the Savings Bank — 627,625 pesetas — 
the Rural Bank has no need to call on the credit of the Bank of Spain. 
The total amount of the loans it had made was, at the time of the competi- 
tion, 569,631 pesetas, distributed as follows: 24,633 pesetas in loans on per- 
sonal guarantee ; 523,073 pesetas in mortgage loans ; 21,925 pesetas in loans 
on security. 

The Agriculturists * Association of Morata de Tajuna was founded in 
1889. It obtained from the municipality the administration of the con- 
trol of weights and measures : and has since, out of its own funds and by 
the aid of loans obtained on good terms, spent 90,000 pesetas in meeting 
the municipal deficit ; 120,000 pesetas in placing streets and paths in order, 
constructing a slaughter-house and acquiring a supply of drinking water 
for the population ; 153,000 pesetas on subsidizing the construction of a 
railway, and so forth. In the last financial year examined the society's 
receipts reached the total of 589,266 pesetas, and its expenditure that of 
586,591 pesetas; so that, on 1 July 1915, it had a balance of 2,675 pesetas. 

Within itself it created in 1905 a mutual aid society, called “ El Am- 
paro del Agricultor ”, to provide for the illness and burial of members. 
Since it began its activities it has received into its funds 18,266 pesetas, 
and spent, in providing aid and otherwise, 10,202 pesetas. On 30 Septem- 
ber 1915 it disposed of the sum of 6,794 pesetas. 

The association also founded, in 1914, a savings and loati bank, of 
which the development is increasingly marked. The savings deposited in 
the first ten months of its activities amounted to 9,700 pesetas ; and in the 
nine following months, namely up to 30 September 1915, they reached 
the sum of 20,700 pesetas, in others words their rate of increase was doubled. 
In these nineteen months the bank granted 182 loans, totalling 28*000 pe- 
setas, of which 59 have already been repaid. The 123 loans still in being 
represent a sum of 17,700 pesetas. The rate of interest on loans is 6%, 

The Rural Bank of Puentes de Leon was founded in September 1908. 
It is a joint stock society of unlimited liability. The maximum limit of 
loans which it can lend on personal guarantee or on security is 50,000 pe- 
setas, When constituted it had 45 members and a capital of 3,814,585 pe- 
setas, The membership is now 155 and the joint stock capital has reached 
5,264,765 pesetas. 

The sums needed for the granting of loans are provided by the depos- 
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its of savings received by this bank and by a credit of 200,000 pesetas at 
the Bank of Spain. From 1909 to 1914 the amount of savings deposits in- 
creased from 47,848 to 368,204 pesetas and the loans on personal guarantee 
from 3,500 to 46,770 pesetas. The loans on security, on the other hand, 
have been subject to great fluctuations and from 41,300 pesetas in the first 
year of the bank’s activities have fallen to 16,300. The mortgage loans, 
which in 1909 were of 50,400 pesetas reached in 1914 the sum of 389,350 
pesetas ; and in the same period the reserve fund rose from 560 pesetas 
to 13,990. As indicated by these facts the services rendered to agricultural 
credit by this society have been of the first rank. 

The Agricultural Syndicate of Casbas ( Huesca ) has been in existence 
since 1905 but has suffered various vicissitudes. It organized within itself 
a bank for savings and loans on security, a fund for insuring live stock, 
a co-operative medical and pharmaceutical service, a labour exchange, 
and a fund to provide against the illnesses of workmen ; and it is engaged 
in forming a co-operative veterinary service. It has an organ, the bi- 
monthly periodical, La Hoja Casbantina . It has at present 215 members ; 
its savings deposits reach a total of 10,500 pesetas; and the operations of 
its credit fund (purchase of manures, seeds and so forth) covered in 1915 
the sum of 47,750 pesetas. The total of the loans in the same year was 
66,620 pesetas. The fund for insurance against mortality among live stock, 
progressed as follows : 


Year 

Number 
of Insured 
Persons 

Nurnbet 
of Animals 
Insured 

Insuied 

Value 


Excess 

Claims at Syndicate’s 

Met Disposal 

1908 

79 

193 

100,520 pesetas 

1 for 

400 pesetas 303 pesetas 

1915 

225 

426 

164,672 » 

4 » 

1105 » 1,039 » 


In 1912 however the fund paid indemnities for casualties to the value 
of 6,664 pesetas. 

Finally in 1908 the number of warrants issued by the syndicate was 12 
and their value 1,256 pesetas, and in 1915 there were 81 of them covering 
9,990 pesetas. 

The Rural Savings and Loan Bank of Valencia del Ventoso was founded 
in November 1907. It has at present 350 members and a capital of ten 
million pesetas. It accepts savings deposits, paying interest at the rate of 4 % 
to its members and at the rate of 3% to others; and such deposits reached in 
1915 a total of 321,167 pesetas. Loans on personal guarantee and mort- 
gages and loans on security represent only a very small sum and one which 
in the three last years has not varied — the former numbering 159 in 1915 
and covering 114,168 pesetas, the latter being 273 m number and covering 
732,534 pesetas. The reserve fund has increased from 25,954 pesetas in 
19x3 to 29,199 pesetas in 1915. 

The Agricultural Syndicate of Angmero owns a rural savings and loan 
bank having deposits to the amount of 189,436 pesetas and having lent sums 
to the value of 63,935 pesetas. 
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b) Associations generally interested in Agriculture. — The Official 
Agricultural Chamber of Arcnys de Mar, founded in June 1908 with 37 mem- 
bers, numbered 418 of them in 1914. The sums deposited in its savings 
bank are used as follows : 65 % is invested in public securities and the ba- 
lance serves to make loans to the members for purposes of agriculture. The 
operations of the section for mutual aid covered in the first year a sum of 
only 41,941 pesetas, which in 1915 had so increased that it fell little short of 
500,000 pesetas. The fund for insuring live stock, inaugurated on 1 April 
1913, works on the system of fixed premiums, which can be increased, if 
necessary, to meet the claims for casualties. The following are the last 
figures obtained by this fund : insured capital — 46,875 pesetas, pre- 
miums paid up — 3491 pesetas, and claims met — 1760 pesetas. 

The chamber has formed a centre for vegetable pathology and agri- 
cultural therapeutics which works under its direction. 

“ Alkartasma ” , the agricultural syndicate of Quipuzcoa , was formed 
at the end of December 1905. Its social action was largely contributory 
to the formation of 30 other syndicates, which also were called “ Alkarta- 
sunas ” and which today are grouped together in the Catholic Agricultural 
Federation of Quipuzcoa ; to that of the funds for insurance against mortal- 
ity among live stock, known as “ Anaitasunas ” ; and to that of the fund 
for provincial insurance. To understand the importance of this society 
it *s enough to learn that in a year of bad harvest it provided the agricul- 
turists and the syndicates with forage and other food for live stock up to 
the value of 300,000 pesetas. It has devoted more than a million pesetas 
to the purchase of manures, machines and forage. It has formed a rural 
fund, called “ Donastiarra ”, which makes loans at the rate of 3 % % in- 
terest, and a fund for relief in case of illness, accident and so forth. It 
numbers 500 members. 

The Agricultural Society of Alcira, founded in 1892, has formed a Bank 
of Trade and Agriculture which borrows and which lends to its members. 
The society is especially occupied with the purchase and the distribution 
of manures and seeds. It sells some two million kilos of manure annually, 
the quality of the products being guaranteed by an analysis. It also pro- 
vides a savings bank. The profits made by the members as a result of coll- 
ective purchase of products useful to agriculture are paid into their accounts 
in this bank, and in the case of the decease of one of them the whole amount 
to his credit is handed over to his heirs or assigns. The .society has further 
a section for mutual insurance of horses. . 

Its collective capital is 115,884 pesetas. 

The Syndicate of Hecho , which has joint and unlimited liability, was 
founded in 1910 with 58 members and now has 167 of them. 

The co-operative purchase of manures, afterwards granted to the mem- 
bers in the form of loans, has covered a sum of 22,300 pesetas in six years. 
The section for cultivating the soil and breeding has operated with 19,000 
pesetas. The syndicate makes a point of developing the raising of crops 
for producing forage, and thus of encouraging breeding. The consumers* 
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co-operative section operated in 1914 with 184485 pesetas, and brought to 
the syndicate a profit of 12,244 pesetas. 

The syndicate has made 649 loans of the total value of 61,600 pesetas. 
Repayment is generally made after the harvest. 

The section for insurance against mortality among live stock has had 
the following results ; 



Number 
of Insured 

Number 
ot Animals 

Insured 

Year 

Persons 

Insured 

Value 

1913 

93 

24O 

58,810 pesetas 

1914 

107 

252 

64,420 » 


The Agricultural Syndicate of Nuestra Seiiora de Ronda at Carpio de 
Tajo is a mixed syndicate of masters and labourers, comprising 60 of the 
former and 150 of the latter. The workmen members benefit by the ad- 
vantages of mutual aid, and the syndicate further procures agricultural 
instruments for them on good terms. Its fund for insurance against mor- 
tality among livestock has insured 180 animals for 89,000 pesetas. 

c) Breeding and Insurance. — The Official Agricultural Chamber 
of Santander, formed in January’1913, has 400 members. It publishes and 
distributes freely the Bolotin Agricola y Pecuario , and has already or- 
ganized two agricultural exhibitions, in 1913 and in 1915. 

Since 1 November 1913 the syndicate has kept a record of the pedi- 
grees of cattle and a register of sales. In order to develop breeding it has 
imported bulls for breeding purposes of the best foreign cattle stocks. 

On 30 April 1915 the syndicate opened the Provincial Fund for Insur- 
ance against Mortality among Cattle, which is destined to render the great- 
est services both to its members and to breeders in general. 

The Agricultural Syndicate of Sari ego, which has existed since June 
1907, founded the first agricultural fund in the Asturias. In its eight years 
of life this fund has received deposits to the total value of 70,800 pesetas 
which have vServed to make loans, 1,567 in number, to the same amount. 

The syndicate’s section for insuring livestock insured, in 1908, 131 
flocks or herds for 20,638 pesetas, and, on 1 January 1915, 216 for 34,117 
pesetas. Its reserve fund is of 1348 pesetas. 


THE CATnOIyie MOVEMENT FOR A < i R tC UI/TU R AE ASSOCIATION IN SPAIN. — 
La Action social Havana, Kill year, No. 205. Pampcluw% 16 April xyiG. 


In proof of the development in rural Spain of the Catholic movement 
for agricultural association we will give some figures taken from a work 
published by Mr. Monedoro, who is well known for his propaganda in favour 
of this movement. 
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In the beginning of 1916 there were in Spain 18 Catholic Agricultural 
Federations in which altogether 1142 syndicates were grouped. The fol- 
lowing table gives the number of syndicates comprised by each group : 


Fvdci tiled 


Federations Syndicates 

Federation of Astorga 76 

” ” Leon 60 

” Burgos 104 

” ” Rioja 120 

” ” Palencia 118 

” ” Santander 80 

5 5 ” Ciudad Rodrigo 37 

" Valladolid 98 

” ” Soria 41 

” New Castille 78 

” ” Navarre 90 

” the Asturias 60 

” ” Aragon 90 

” Segovia . . . 15 

” Salamanca 30 

15 ” La Mancha 20 

” Murcia 15 

55 ” Biscay 10 


1x42 

The five last mentioned federations are of recent foundation, which 
explains the relatively small number of federated syndicates which they 
comprise. At present groups are being organized which will constitute 
Catholic Agricultural Federations of Orensa, Tuy, Extremadura, Valencia 
and Zamora. 

The syndicates forming these federations are all professedly Catholic 
in character. Most of them devote their activities to co-operative credit, 
and as a rule they also make collective purchases of agricultural machines, 
seeds and manures. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


CO-OPERATIVE HORvSE INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 
{Concluded). 


§ 4. The coveney new cattee ceub. 

This society was founded at Coveney in Cambridgeshire in 1884, and 
was registered in 1891 as a cattle insurance society under the Friendly 
Societies Act. It was established “ to provide by voluntary subscriptions 
“ for making good any loss that the members may sustain by* the death 
“ of their cattle or stock, ” and one of its rules lays down that “ all stock 
“ that may die from accident, malicious injury or any cause whatever, 
shall be paid for the same as if the stock had died a natural death, except 
“ it be through the wilful neglect of the owner 

Constitution of the Society . — The society insures horses, mares, foals 
young horses, cows, calves, bullocks, and young stock. It consists at pre- 
sent of 24 members, all of whom reside in the parish of Coveney or close 
to its borders, within a radius of about two miles of the registered office. 
All of them, except one labourer, are engaged in farming land, and about 15 
of them are of the status of smallholders. The society has three trustees, 
is managed by a committee consisting of the treasurer and four mem- 
bers, who are elected annually, and has a secretary, who receives a salary 
of £1 10s. per annum. All of these officials are farmers, except that one 
of the trustees is the sub-postmaster and the treasurer is an inn-keeper. 

Payment of Entrance Fee and Premiums. — A new member is admit- 
ted by the vote of the majority of the members present at any meeting, 
and pays is. entrance fee and 6 d. in the £ on the value of the animals en- 
tered at that time. The society meets once a quarter, and each member 
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is required to pay his contribution at the quarterly meeting at the rate of 
i y 2 d. in the £ per quarter on the value of the stock he enters. For brood 
mares, however, 2 y 2 d. in the £ is paid. A member is not required to in- 
sure the whole of his stock ; he may insure any animals he pleases and keep 
other animals uninsured. No mark is placed on an insured animal, but 
as the members of the society all live within a short distance of one an- 
other, there is practically no difficulty in identifying an insured animal. 
Each animal offered for insurance is inspected by the committee to see 
that it is sound, but not valued by them at that time, the owner being 
allowed to place his own valuation on the animal and to pay his insurance 
contribution according to the value he himself has named. When the ani- 
mal falls ill or dies, the committee inspect it again and estimate its value 
at what they' think it was worth before it fell ill, and the owner is paid com- 
pensation at 17s. 6 d. in the £ (that is seven-eighths), on his own valuation or 
on the committee's valuation, whichever is less. The committee's valua- 
tion is final and is practically never disputed. 

Age of Insured Animals . — There is no limit as to the age from which 
or up to which a calf or cow can be insured. If a cow is insured, com- 
pensation is paid for the calf if it lives for 48 hours and then dies, but the 
calf must be separately paid for on the next club night. If a member 
buys a calf not already insured, he can give ten days’ notice and have the 
calf insured on the next club night, however young it be. 

No horse above the age of seven is accepted for insurance for the first 
time, but once a horse has been insured it remains insured up to any age. 
If a brood mare is insured, the insurance covers her foal also (even if it 
does not live for 48 hours, provided it is born after 1 January), until 
the midsummer club night, when the foal has to be entered and paid for 
separately. If a member purchases a new foal, it can be insured on the 
next club night on 10 days’ notice, however young it be. The difference 
in the treatment of calves and foals is partly due to the fact that a cow 
pays as insurance contributions per quarter only 1 Y 2 d. in the £, whereas 
a brood mare pays 2 Yjd. in the £. The extra id. per £ charged on a brood 
mare begins at the midsummer quarter and continues for three quartern there- 
after, whether the mare be in foal or not. An owner can alter the valuation 
of any animal at any quarter, and sometimes a member raises his valua- 
tion of a mare for the quarter in which she is going to foal and reduces it 
again after foaling. Many members insure their animals at less than their 
full value, partly in order to avoid disputes as to valuation and partly in 
order to have a lower insurance contribution to pay. 

Income and Expenditure of the Society during recent Years . — During 
the years 1904-1914 the number of members fell from 27 to 24, and the 
number of cattle insured rose from 37 to 75, and of horses from 45 
to 50. On the average of the eleven years the number of animals insured 
was about two cattle and two horses per member, but one member 
insured as many as eight horses and thirty cattle. The average number 
of animals insured was 108, of which 53 were cattle and 55 were horses. 
The average number of deaths among the insured animals was 3.5 per annum 
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which gives an average death rate of 3.1 per cent, per annum. The average 
amount paid on claims was £8 is. per animal that died and 5s. 2d. per ani- 
mal insured ; but as the club received an average of 11s. per carcass, its 
net loss was £7 10s. per animal that died or 4s. 10 d. per 'animal insured. 
The amount received in insurance contributions averaged 8s. per animal 
insured and was much more than sufficient to cover the net losses. The 
average expenditure and income for the eleven years have been as follows : 


Expenditure — 

£ s. d. 

Paid on claims 27 17 9 

Expenses of management 286 


Total expenditure ... 30 6 3 


Income ~ - 

£ .s', d. 

Insurance contributions 43 8 5 

Entrance fees 1 10 

Interest 5 16 9 

Sale of carcasses I 16 3 


Total income ... 51 3 3 


Thus the society saved on the average nearly £21 a year, and its 
reserve fund during these eleven years increased from £136 to £365, 
of which at the end of 1914 £321 was deposited in the Savings B&k. 
It is obvious, therefore, that it is in a flourishing financial condition and, as 
its reserve fund now amounts to £2 18s. per animal insured, which equals 
more than ten times the average loss of the eleven years, there is now 
very little risk that the members will ever have to suffer under the rule 
which lays down that “ in case any loss should occur and there should not 
be funds enough to meet the demand, the society to pay at next quarter 
night, so far as the money will go, so that all may be equal at the end 
Unlike most other societies, this club has no rule requiring the members 
to pay an extra levy in order to make up losses in case of a deficiency. 

Experience with regard to Cattle and Horses compared. — It is interest- 
ing to compare the experiences of this .society as regard cattle and horses. 
The average death rate among cattle has been 2,8 per cent, per annum, 
whereas among horses it has been 3.6 per cent. The cattle are all paid 
for at the rate of 1 l /> d. per £ per quarter, that is 2 l / 2 P er cent * P er annum, 
and as the owner receives, if the animal dies, only seven eighths of the 
valuation on which he pays, this rate corresponds very exactly with the 
actual average experience of the society. For a brood mare 2 l / 2 d per £ 
per quarter is paid, that is, about 4 per cent, per annum, while other horses 
pay 1 y 2 d. or 2 y 2 per cent. Of the 49 horses insured last July, 23 were 
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insured as brood mares at 2 per £ per quarter and 26 at the lower rate 
of 1 y 2 A. per £ per quarter. Broadly speaking, the result of this plan of 
charging an extra id. per £ per quarter on brood mares is that the insur- 
ance contributions for all horses taken together correspond fairly well with 
the average experience of the society, so that it makes the rate of insurance 
on horses fair as compared with the rate of insurance on cattle. 

Taking all the horses together the average value at which a horse was 
insured was £21, the average for brood mares being £25 and for other 
horses £17. The highest value at which a horse was insured was £35, 
although some of them are actualty worth £40 or more. Practically all 
of the horses are engaged in ordinary farm work. 

It is interesting to note that while the average value at which a horse 
was insured was £21, on which at seven eighths £18 8 s. would be payable 
in case of death, the actual amount paid on the average for the eleven years 
was only £11 25., which means that the death rate was higher among the 
less valuable animals, that is the foals and the old horses, than among the 
more valuable, that is the horses in the prime of life. This accounts for 
the fact that although the rate of premium charged by the society cor- 
responds fairly closely with the actual average death rate per cent., yet the 
actual payments on losses have been much less than the premium income 
and the society’s reserve fund has increased rapidly. 


§ 5. The iseeham cattee ceub. 

In the year 1884 a number of smallholders at Isleham, a rural parish 
near the eastern border of Cambridgeshire, founded a horse insurance 
clubi which in 1914 consisted of 41 members, almost all of them small- 
holders or market gardeners, and insured 83 horses, an average per member 
of 2 ; though one member insures as many as 7. The horses are mainly 
used for farm work, or for carrying vegetables to the market in light carts. 
They comprise 45 mares, 9 horses, 11 ponies and 18 yearlings, colts and 
foals. The insured horses are valued twice a year, in April and October, 
by two valuers, a farmer and a smallholder. A new member pays is. 3 d. 
entrance fee, and the premium is 2 d. per £ per quarter on the insured value 
of each animal. No animal can be accepted until it has been in the posses- 
sion of its owner for 14 days, and has been passed by the valuers, and no 
new member can receive any benefit from the club until he has paid three 
quarters’ subscriptions. Should an insured animal die, the society pays 
the owner three fourths of the value placed upon it at the last valuation, 
.so that the insurance contribution of 2d. per £ per quarter, or 3 % per cent, 
per annum on the insured value, equals nearly 4 % per cent, on the amount 
payable as compensation in case of death. There is no extra charge made 
for foaling risks. No limit is fixed as to the age of an animal on admission 
for insurance, but no horse is admitted unless it is worth £8. The highest 
value at present placed on any insured horse is £34, and the average value 
of the 83 horses is £19 14s. So far as can be made out from, the accounts. 
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the average death rate of the past five years has been 3.3 per cent, per 
annum. The funds of the society are kept in the Post Office Savings Bank, 
and during the five years there has been an average annual profit of £17. 
The reserve fund now amounts to £278, which is equivalent to more than 
10 years' average payments on claims, so that the society is in a very sound 
financial position. 

§ 6. The eiaddenham cattee insurance ceub. 

This club was founded in 1888 at Haddenham, a rural parish in Cam- 
bridgeshire. It insures both horses and cattle. Its operations embrace 
6 parishes, and it is managed by a committee of 23 members. There are 
now altogether 122 members, mostly smallholders, some of whom have 
risen from the position of labourers. A new member is not entitled to re- 
ceive any benefit from the society until he has been enrolled for 3 months. 
The entrance fee for a horse is 2s. and for a cow is. 6 d. The animals in- 
sured are not valued, except when they fall ill or die, when the valuers, 
consisting generally of the members of committee for the village concerned, 
inspect the animal and fix its value which is paid in full to the owner if 
the animal dies, but subject to a maximum of £10 for a cow and £15 for 
a horse. Each member pays a monthly subscription of 4 d. for a cow and 
6 d. for a horse. The rules give the committee power to make a levy of 
is. per head of stock whenever necessary, and on several occasions in the 
club's history an extra levy has been made. In 1913 the society insured 
240 horses and 187 cattle, the largest number of animals insured by any 
one member being 10 horses and 4 cattle. During the previous 10 years 
the average death rate per cent, per annum was 4.5 for horses and 2.5 for 
cattle. The average amount paid per animal that died was £8 8s. for a 
horse and £8 ios. for a cow, equivalent to an average annual charge of 7s. 
6 d. per horse and 4s. 3^. per cow. As the amount received in monthly 
contributions was only 6s. per horse and 4s. per cow per annum the income 
from this source was not sufficient to cover the expenditure in payment 
of claims. The only other expenditure the society has had to meet has 
been costs of management, which have been small, as the officers of the 
society all render their {services gratuitously, and for the 10 years the costs 
of management averaged only 3% d. per annum per animal insured. The 
total expenditure averaged £126 3s., and as the total income, including 
monthly subscriptions, entrance fees and receipts from the sale of carcasses, 
averaged only £122 2 s., there was an average loss per annum of £4 is., 
and during the 10 years the net assets of the society fell from about £102 
to £61 9s. bd. 


§ 7. Average death rate among horses. 

If the experience of theses 6 societies as regards horses is considered 
together, the following results are obtained, as regards the death rate to 
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be expected, that is, the percentage of animals insured on which claims are 
likely to have to be paid in an average year. 


Society 

Class of Horse 

Numbers 
of ye;us' 
statistics 

Aveiage 
number 
ol houses 
itisiued 

Average 
number 
of claims 
paid per 
annum 

Actual 
average 
death rate 
per 

annum 

Newark 

Non - a gricul tural . . . 

12 

I70 

3-9 

2.3 

Bedworth 

„ ,, ... 

f> 

124 

S.o 

6.5 

Isleliain 

Agricultural .... 

5 

6l 

2.0 

3*3 

Haddenham. . . . 

1 ... 

10 

223 

10.0 

4*5 

Coveney. ..... 

M ’ 

ir 

55 

2.0 

3*6 

Sohatn 

i 

11 

206 

1 

8.3 

4.0 


Total — all six societies . . . 

00 

VO 

34*2 

4.1 

Total — 

lour agricultural societies . . . 

545 

22.3 

4.1 


So far as these statistics go, they seem to show that an average co- 
operative society, consisting mainly of farmers and smallholders and insur- 
ing chiefly horses engaged in ordinary farm work or light road-work, has 
reason to expect that, if managed on sound lines, its average annual casu- 
alty rate will be about 4 per cent, per annum. This is a good deal higher 
than the 2.6 per cent., which is the actual average casualty rate among 
cows, according to 3 years' experience of 88 cow insurance societies insuring 
9,882 cows and calves per annum. But it is to be remembered that in 
the ordinary course a cow, if it continues healthy, is fattened and sold for 
human food, in which case no claim is payable by the society ; whereas a 
horse is only slaughtered when it can work no longer, and therefore every 
insured horse, unless sold by its owner, will sooner or later have to be paid 
for by the society. On the other hand, it seems that farmers and small- 
holders generally manage to sell their horses before they are past work, a 
practice which reduces the number of animals that have ultimately to be 
paid for on claims. The hauliers of Bedworth sometimes buy these half 
worn out animals; and considering the age and class of horse insured in 
their society, and the heay work many of them have to do in hauling loads 
of coal, their average casualty rate of 6.5 per cent, per annum is really low. 
The very low death rate of 2.3 per cent, per annum at Newark is due to 
the fact that a number of the insured horses are valuable animals, carefully 
looked after by their owners, and that the company’s veterinary surgeon 
rejects all but thoroughly healthy horses, and does his best to cure those 
that fall ill. 
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§ 8. Average amount paid on ceaims. 


As regards the amount payable in claims the following results are ob- 
tained for the four agricultural societies. 



Maxi- 

Proportion 

Number 

Total 
number 
of horses 

Total 

number 

Total 

Average amount 
paid 

Society 

mum 

valua- 

tion 

of insurance 
value paid 
on claims 

of 

years’ 

statistics 

insured 
multiplied 
by years 
of 

insurance 

of 

claims 
paid on 
horses 

amount 
paid on 
claims 

Per horse 
that 
died 

Per 

horse 

in- 

sured 


£ 





£ 

£ 

s. (i. 

•>. d. 

Isleham . . . 

34 

Three iourths. 

5 

305 

10 

123 

12 

6 0 

8 1 

Haddenham. . 

15 

The whole. 

10 

2,230 

100 

B38 

8 

8 0 

7 6 

Cover, ey . . . 

35 

Seven eighths. 

11 

60S 

j 22 

244 

11 

2 0 

8 1 

Soham .... 

35 

Seven eighths. 

11 

2,265 

1 91 

1,290 

14 

4 0 

11 5 

Total . . . 

— 

— 

*■ 

5 , 4 ° 8 * 

1 223 

2.495 

11 

4 0 

9 3 

Total for three 
Haddenham) , 

societies (omitting 

3,178 

! 

123 

1,657 

13 

i 

0 | 

0 ! 

M 

10 5 


From the experience of these societies it is obvious that, as might 
have been expected, the rate of mortality is higher among the less valu- 
able animals, including the foals and old horses, which are more liable to 
sickness and death, than among the more valuable animals, most of which 
are in the prime of life. The figures seem to show that an agricultural 
society, which limits the value for insurance to £35 in the case of any horse 
and pays on claims seven eighths of the insurance value, is not likely to 
have to pay on the average as much as £15 per claim. If it had to pay as 
much as this on 4 per cent, of the horses insured every year, its average 
annual payment on claims would be 12s. per annum per horse insured. The 
actual payments on claims have, for the three societies, omitting Hadden- 
ham, which does not pay more than £15 on any house, averaged 10s. 5^. 
per annum per horse insured. 


§ 9. System or vaeuation. 

An ordinary store pig generally increases rapidly in value as it gets 
older and fatter, and it would not be fair to pay compensation on its death 
without regard to its value at the time. Accordingly, almost all pig in- 
surance societies have a system under which an insured pig is valued by 
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a committee of the society at the time it falls ill or dies or meets with an 
accident, and the value then placed upon it by the committee determines 
the amount to be paid as compensation to the owner in case of its death. 
A cow’s value also changes a good deal during the year, according as it is 
in calf or in milk or not, so that most cow insurance societies have also 
adopted the same plan. An ordinary working horse, however, does not 
change in value very rapidly, and most horse insurance societies find it 
best to have all the insured horses valued once or twice a year and to ac- 
cept the value placed on any horse at one of those periodical valuations as 
determining the amount of compensation payable to its owner in case it 
dies before the next valuation. The Newark Company has its valuation 
made once a year, in December, by its veterinary surgeon and directors, 
who go in pairs or threes and inspect the horses on their owners’ premises 
without notice. The Bedworth Society makes its members bring all the 
insured horses to one place once a year, in May, and accepts the valuation 
put upon them by the veterinary surgeon. At Isleham the horses are as- 
sembled twice a year, in April and October, and are valued by two men 
nominated by the society. At Haddenham, which pays only £15 as a 
maximum, a horse is valued only when it falls ill. At Coveney, each mem- 
ber is allowed, on entering a horse for insurance, to fix the amount he will 
claim if it dies ; but if it does fall ill or die the committee estimates its 
value when it was last in good health, and the amount of compensation pay- 
able is determined by the owner’s valuation or the committee’s valuation, 
whichever is less. At Soham the horses are all valued twice a year, in 
April and October, by the two stewards and the secretary, who go round 
and inspect the animals on their owners’ premises. 

In order to save the funds of the society from being exhausted by a 
few heavy claims it is usual to fix a maximum (say £35) above which a 
horse must not be valued for insurance purposes, however valuable it may 
be. In some societies also, the owner is allowed to put his own value for 
insurance purposes on the horse, so long as this value does not exceed its 
market value as estimated by the committee. This practice has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding disputes between the owner and the committee’s 
valuers as to the actual value of the horse, and encourages men to insure 
who would not care to pay the insurance contribution (fixed as a percentage 
of the insurance value) on the full value of the animal, and who are content 
to accept less than the full value as compensation in case of its death. 


§ 10. Method of charging insurance contribution. 

In the case of pigs and cows whose value changes somewhat rapidly, 
it is generally found most convenient to charge a flat rate of insurance con- 
tribution, which does not vary with the value of the animal; but in the case 
of horses, when a society has fixed a value for each horse separately, it is 
easy to make the contribution vary with the value of the animal by charg- 
ing a proportionate rate, a much fairer plan. 
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The Newark Company has a scale of rates which makes the premium 
payment about 5 5 / 6 per cent, per annum on the insurance value of each 
horse, but this rate includes a profit for the shareholders. . 

At Bedworth the insurance contribution is payable fortnightly, and is 
charged at the rate of id. per week for every £5, or part of £5, at which 
a horse is valued, equivalent to about 4 % per cent, per annum on the in- 
surance value, or about 6 per cent, on the amount payable as compensation 
in case of death, which is three fourths of the value for insurance. The 
death rate at Bedworth is exceptionally high, but at this rate the net 
assets of the society have increased in 6 years from £181 to £300, 

At Isleham a member pays 2d. per £ per quarter on the insurance 
value of each animal, equal to 3 l / 2 per cent, per annum on the insurance 
value, or nearly 4 % per cent, on the three fourths of the insurance value 
actually payable as compensation ; the society’s net assets have increased 
in the 5 years from £188 to £272. 

At Haddenham the society pays the full value of a horse that dies, 
subject to a maximum of £15, and charges a flat rate of 6 d. a month, say 
6 s. a year, for each horse ; but its net assets have fallen off, and its exper- 
ience shows that this rate does not cover the losses. 

At Coveney the insurance contribution is 1 l / 2 d. in the £ per quarter 
on working horses and 2 y 2 d. on brood-mares, equal to 2 y 2 per cent, and 
4 1 / (J per cent., respectively, per annum on the insurance value, and to 
about 3 and 5 per cent., respectively, per annum, on the seven eighths of 
the insurance value payable as compensation. Under this system the net 
assets of the society have increased in 11 years from £136 to £365. 

At Soham the rate is made to vary with the state of the finances, the 
object being to keep the reserve fund at about £600. During 10 years 
in which the rate was 1 l / 2 d. in the £ per quarter, equivalent to 2 y 2 per cent, 
per annum on the insurance value, and to about 3 per cent, per annum on 
the amount of compensation payable in case of death, the net assets rose 
from £420 to £775. The rate was then reduced to id. per £ per quarter, 
equivalent to i* a / 3 per cent, per annum on the insurance value and to 
about 2 per cent, per annum 011 the seven eighths payable in case of death ; 
but as at this rate the reserve fund fell below £600, the rate of contribu- 
tions has recently again been raised to 1 y 2 d. per £ per quarter. 

From the combined experience of these societies, the best system 
would appear to be to have all the insured horses valued twice a year by 
a valuation committee nominated by the society, with power to accept 
the owner’s own valuation, provided it does not exceed what the commit- 
tee consider to be the true market value of the animal at the time. The 
value for insurance purposes or “ insurance value ” should in no case ex- 
ceed £35, and should always be fixed in even pounds, as is done at Soham. 
This makes the accounts much simpler, and each owner can then easily 
calculate the amount of his quarterly contribution for himself. The com- 
pensation payable by the society to the owner on any horse that dies 
should be seven eighths of the insurance value as fixed at the last half- 
yearly valuation. The insurance contribution should be payable quarterly 
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at the rate of 2 V 2 d. per £ per quarter for brood-mares, and of 1 y 2 d, 
per £ per quarter for all other animals, calculated on the insurance value 
of each animal as fixed at the last valuation. 

The experience of the agricultural societies described above shows 
that, under such a system, an ordinary rural society may expect that its 
average income will exceed its average expenditure, and that it will soon 
accumulate a good reserve fund, which will secure it against the risk of 
having to make special levies in bad years, and will bring in a substantial 
income in interest. 

When the reserve fund has reached a satisfactory figure the society 
will be in a position to increase the privileges it offers its members, for in- 
stance, by raising the maximum allowed as “insurance value ”, or re- 
ducing the age at which young animals are accepted for insurance, or 
by lowering the rate of insurance contribution charged to old members, 
as has been done by the Coveney Society. 

As shown above, the proposed rate of 1 y 2 d, per £ per quarter is equi- 
valent to only about 3 per cent, per annum on the amount of compensa- 
tion actually payable, whereas the actual average death rate is about 4 per 
cent, per annum. The reasons why a rate of contribution lower than 
the actual death rate is, as a matter of experience, found sufficient, are that, 
besides these insurance contributions the insurance fund receives an in- 
come from entrance fees, interest and sale of carcasses ; and that, as al- 
ready pointed out, the death rate among the more valuable animals, which 
pay larger insurance contributions, is lower than among the less valuable 
animals, on which smaller amounts of compensation have to be paid by 
the society. 


§ 11. Management expenses. 

At Isleham the secretary is paid 15s. a year, the treasurer 10s,, and the 
valuers £2 ; nothing is paid for rent,’ and the management expenses come to 
about 10 d. per annum per animal insured. At Haddenham the officers 
all work for nothing, and the clerical expenses come to only about 3 l / 2 d. 
per annum per animal. At Coveney the secretary receives £1 10$. per an- 
num, and the expenses of management altogether average £2 8 s., 6 d,, or 
about 6 d* per animal. The much larger society at Soharn pays its secretary 
and treasurer £3 a year and its stewards about £6, including travelling 
expenses, and the total costs of management average less than bd. per an- 
num per animal insured. 

It would seem advisable for a new society to keep a separate account 
for management expenses, and to charge at first a management contribu- 
tion of 3 d. per quarter (is. a year) per animal insured. This should 
enable it to pay a fair remuneration to its secretary. If, at any time, the 
balance to the credit of the management fund were unnecessarily large, the 
rate of management contribution could be temporarily reduced. 
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§ 12. Society’ s veterinary surgeon. 

Both horse and cow insurance societies might well follow the example 
of the Newark Company and the Bedworth Society, and employ a veteri- 
nary surgeon who, for a contract payment, would be bound to help in pass- 
ing and valuing the animals offered for insurance, and to supply veteri- 
nary attendance and medicine free of charge for all insured animals, when- 
ever his services were required. Under such a system the members would 
get veterinary services at a lower rate than that at which they would have 
to pay if they employed the surgeon individually, but, of course, it would 
be necessary to increase the charge for management expenses by such a 
sum as would be sufficient to meet the contract price agreed upon between 
the veterinary surgeon and the society. 


§ 13. Comparison with insurance companies. 

Under the system above described a smallholder owning one horse 
will pay altogether to his society, including management contribution and 
entrance fee, less than 3 34 P er cent. P er annum on the amount he will 
actually receive from the society if his horse should die from disease or 
accident. For instance, on a horse worth £20 he will pay per quarter 2s. 
6 d, as insurance contribution and 3d. as management contribution, or al- 
together ns. a year, and he will receive £17 10s. if it dies. He will be able 
to insure his young stock at a similar proportionate rate and to keep his 
old horse under insurance at a gradually decreasing cost, so long as he does 
not sell it, until it dies on his hands. He will also have reason to expect 
that his society will gradually build up a reserve fund which will ultimately 
enable it to reduce the rate charged to him, possibly to 2 per cent, per anr 
num or less, as is the case now in the Coveney Society, where a member of 
five years’ standing now pays only 6s. 8cl a year altogether for the in- 
surance of a £20 horse. 

If he insured his horse with an ordinary live stock insurance company 
he would have to pay an annual premium of 5 per cent, on the amount pay- 
able in case of death. (When a number of horses axe insured by the same 
owner the usual rate is 4 per cent.) That is to say, if he insured to get 
£17 xos. he would pay 17s. 6 d. a year as compared with the 11s. a year 
he would pay under the above scheme to his co-operative society. 
This would be the rate payable only while his horse was in the prime of 
life ; when it got to be over 10 or 12 years old the insurance company would 
charge a considerably higher rate of premium. He would also find it diffi- 
cult to get the company to insure any of his young stock till they were 
2 years old ; nor could he look forward to a future reduction in his rate 
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of premium as he could if his society were successful in accumulating a 
reserve fund. 

Co-operative insurance is, according to the experience of the co- 
operative horse and cow insurance societies in this country, much cheaper 
than joint stock insurance, for the following reasons. An ordinary live 
stock insurance company has to expend large sums in the provision of 
offices, staff, commission, travelling expenses, veterinary fees, and dividends 
to shareholders. To meet this expenditure it has to charge as premium 
at least 50 per cent, above the actual amount required to meet the losses 
payable on claims. On the other hand, a co-operative insurance society 
has no commission or dividends to pay, and has to meet only a very small 
expenditure on rent and staff, as its operations cover only a small area ; 
and the members of committee, secretary, stewards, etc., are willing to 
carry out all the necessary duties of management either without re- 
muneration of for very small salaries. Much, therefore, of the work which 
has to be paid for by an insurance company is done for nothing by members 
of the society in order to help their fellow members. 

Again, a distant impersonal insurance company has difficulty in se- 
curing itself against fraud or carelessness on the part of the insurers. In 
the case of a co-operative insurance society, however, as the members all 
live within a short distance of each other, and are interested personally 
in seeing that the rules of the society are properly carried out, they exer- 
cise the strong pressure of local public opinion on any member who may 
be inclined to neglect his animals, or to act unfairly by the society, so that 
the casualty rate in the case of a co-operative society is generally much 
lower than in the case of a large live stock insurance company. This 
makes it possible for the society to charge a considerably lower premium 
than a company has to charge in order to pay the claims made upon it. 
Another advantage is that a small co-operative insurance society has much 
less difficulty than a distant company in arranging for a fair valuation of 
the insured animals, so that no insurer who makes a claim shall receive 
more than is justly due to him. 


{Concluded). 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


BRITISH INDIA. 


CAT1XK INSURANCE SOCIETIES. — The Agricultural Journal of India. Calcutta, April 
1916. 


Such societies have now been in operation in Burma for the last five or 
six years and they have so far proved eminently successful. In view of the 
great importance of the subject both from the agricultural and co-opera- 
tive standpoints, the United Provinces government is anxious that a few 
experimental societies should be started under favourable conditions and 
the scheme given a fair trial. Accordingly, after careful deliberation, a 
small number of societies have been registered in the Mainpuri District, 
and it is hoped that in other suitable localities co-operators will endeavour 
to establish a few societies in order to gain experience. 

Model by-laws and other particulars may be obtained on application 
to the registrar, and his staff will give all necessary aid. Societies should 
be organized only in localities where credit societies have been successfully 
working and the people are familiar with co-operative ideas. Also only 
those localities should be chosen in which the cultivators use good plough 
cattle and appreciate their value. Tracts where the agriculturists trade 
in cattle, frequently buying and selling them, should be avoided. The 
members should belong to one village or to two or three contiguous hamlets. 
They should insure as many as possible of their eligible cattle. At pre- 
sent insurance is confined to healthy bullocks and male buffaloes between 
the ages of 4 and 12 years. ’Premiums have to be paid every six months (or 
the insurance lapses) on the value of the animar which is assessed by a 
valuation committee appointed by the society. The rate of premiums has 
for the present been fixed at one pice per rupee for the six months. This 
may have to be altered with experience. If the animal dies during the 
course of the six months, the owner will get back two thirds of its value 
after deducting whatever he may be able to realize by selling the hide, 
etc. Provision is made to secure preventive measures in case of epidemics 
and also for treatment for sickness. No compensation is given if the animal 
dies through the neglect of the owner. For the present the cattle insur- 
ance society will bank with the district or central bank of the locality, 
and if, at the end of the experimental stage of the few selected societies, 
there is any loss, it will be made good by the government. If the scheme 
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proves successful and the number of societies increases, a re-insurance 
society will be organized. This cannot however be done for a year or two 
or until cattle insurance societies are in operation in different parts of the 
province, so that the risk can be spread out and thus minimized. 

In Burma the area of a cattle insurance society is ordinarily limited 
to one village. Membership is practically confined to the members of a 
credit society. This rule has been adopted in order to minimize the chances 
of dishonesty on the part of the cattle insurance society in its dealings 
with the re-insurance society. Any such dishonesty can now be punished 
by the closing of the credit society, which is bound to prove a severe mis- 
fortune to all its members. Members are encouraged to insure all their 
eligible cattle, but they are not compelled to do so. Plough bullocks and 
buffaloes between the ages of 4 and 12 are insurable. The valuation is made 
every six months when the premium has to be paid. The present rate of 
premium is five per cent per annum. On the death of an insured animal 
an indemnity of two thirdvS of the value assessed, less the price of the hide 
and carcase, is paid out. The valuation work seems easy. The cattle are 
more or less of the same value if of the same age. In other words the stand- 
ard of care bestowed on the animal from the time of its birth is uniformly 
high and there are not many different breeds to be taken into account. 
It may also be noted that the meat of a dead animal is eaten by all classes 
of Burmese. The price of the carcase is thus a substantial sum and the 
indemnity payable is appreciably reduced thereby. 

A re-insurance society has been organized for the whole of Burma of 
which the segistrar is at present the honorary and ex-officio manager. Half 
the premiums collected by the insurance society are deposited with the local 
credit society. The other half is sent to the re-insurance society along 
with a list and particulars of cattle insured and their valuation every half 
year. If any animal dies, half the indemnity that has to be paid comes 
from the re-insurance society, the remaining half has to be made good 
from the funds of the primary insurance society. The latter has two sepa- 
rate funds, viz. : (1) the general fund consisting of all premiums realized dur- 
ing the year, and (2) the reserve fund consisting of fines, entrance fees, 
donations, profits of previous years, etc. In the event of the funds receiv- 
ed as premiums during the year proving insufficient to meet the claim of 
half the indemnity payable by the primary society, half of the reserve fund 
may be drawn upon in any one year with the registrar’s sanction to meet 
the deficiency. If the funds are still insufficient the indemnities for all 
animals that have died during the year will be proportionately reduced. 

So far no society has suffered a deficit. The re-insurance society 
was organized only about a year ago. It bants with the Upper Burma 
Central Bank, which is the Provincial Co-operative Bank for Burma. 

In Burma only a few tracts have any district or central bank. The 
link between the Provincial Bank and the primary credit society is the 
“ Guaranteeing Union”. A cattle insurance society becomes a member 
of the local union in order to secure supervision from it, but undertakes no 
financial responsibility for it. 
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CANADA. 


FIRK HAZARD OF CANADIAN GRAIN ELEVATORS. — Monetary Times. 

Perhaps there is no class of risks which, as a whole, has undergone 
such changes in regard to construction and handling of grain and conse- 
quent reduction in rates and fire waste as that of the grain elevator. Insur- 
ance rates on terminal elevators in the dominion to-day run from twenty- 
five cents to over $ 5,00 per $ 100 , and on grain in the storage tanks as 
low as fifteen cents. More than 75 per cent of the whole is written at the 
lower rate, while twenty-five years ago rates, ran from § 2,50 to over 
$ 5,00 per $ ioo. This was the statement of Mr?d>Calder of the Canadian 
Fire Underwriters' Association. Dealing with fire hazards, Mr. Calder said 
in part : “ The poorer class of line elevators is found to be the older ones 
situated east of the Great Lakes, especially in districts where the shipment 
of grain has become less year by year. The following conditions, or a 
large part of them, generally obtain : post foundations open under floors, 
shaft bearings supported on wood beams soaked with oil, stove heating 
with a pipe chimney through the roof, coal oil lighting and an office inside 
the main building which is too often patronized as a smoking room. With- 
out fire protection these elevators form most undesirable risks. There 
is a large proportion, however, of the class, especially in the west, when 
these conditions do not as a rule exist, and if the business done is good they 
are in every way good risks 

In terminal elevators, — The following hazards in terminal elevators, 
which Mr. Colder outlined in detail, he said, applied to all wood houses where 
they exist. Where cupolas are built and rest upon the top of bins there is 
always a hazard in operation when partly empty through the throwing of 
shafting out of alignment. Cupolas should be built on separate founda- 
tions from the ground up. Elevators should have basements well lighted 
with the elevator boots in plain sight so that they may be properly oiled. 
Placing elevator boots under floors out of sight and lubricating them through 
long tubes is xmsatisfactory, as the tubes are liable to become choked with 
dust and the oil frozen in winter. The rapidity with which fire may reach 
the top of the working-house is a serious one and should be guarded 
against as far as possible. The elevator leg, boots and spouting should 
be of metal and the cope or belt drive, passenger elevator and stairs should 
be in a tower outside and cut off by automatic fire doors, making a complete 
cut off between the first and bin floors. 

Lighting other than electric is not to be considered, and yet there is al- 
ways a limited amount of hazard in this form of lighting even when the 
wiring is installed according to the national code. 

Perhaps one of the most serious hazards in connection with elevators 
is the common flat box bearing. This is generally used on beams, posts 
and bridge trees supporting the shafting. All bearings should rest upon 
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metal stands when supported from below, and if by metal hangers or 
brackets on posts, these should have self-oiling devices with attached drip 
cups and a clear air space around them. 

Hazard of additional machinery. — As to the additional machinery often 
introduced into elevators, the following are the most hazardous : separa- 
tors of the old fanning mill type but on a much larger scale. 

These machines are attended with considerable hazard on account of 
their highspeed and the liability of foreign matter in the grain to cause 
spares. Feed mills are of various types, those in general use being of the 
metal roll, buhr stone and plate chopper type. The hazard of the metal 
roll, and buhr stone is somewhat greater than those of the same class found 
in flour mills, as they operate at a high speed. Plate choppers are a much 
more serious hazard than the rolls or stones, as being closely set, when over 
heated they have been known to throw out sparks themselves. Where 
none of these standard requirements exist the elevator schedule calls for 
an extra charge of ninety-six cents, which is equal to a reduction of that 
amount if the requirements are carried out. This would seem to be a gene- 
rous allowance when all the factors of fire hazard are considered. Gener- 
ali}' the danger of fire starting above the bin floor is as great as below and 
the water supply in the average town would scarcely have sufficient pres- 
sure for efficient protection in the cupola. An underwriter’s pump is called 
for in the requirements for this special reason. As to standpipes, they are 
turned off in winter and, further, should the pump be at any time requir- 
ed for a fire in the cupola it is probable that before the pumps could be 
put into operation the fire would be beyond control. It is certain that the 
employees would not remain for water at the standpipe if the fire become 
at all dangerous. Casks and pails are of value in elevators, but very of- 
ten they are found frozen in winter. 

A reduction of thirty cents is given for a standard equipment of auto- 
matic sprinklers and this amount appears to be quite sufficient when the 
type of construction in frame elevators is considered. Terminal elevators 
of wood construction are becoming a thing of the past and hospital and line 
elevators are gradually being built as more fire-resisting. 


FRANCE. 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL IN 1915. — V Argus; Paris, lu Sipkmber n)i 6 . 

In spite of the difficulties of the present time L* Argus has resumed in 
the following table the statistics for insurance against hail in 19x5. 
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Names of Companies 

Number 

of the 

Insured 

Insured 

Piemiums 

or 

1 

Claims met 
and Costs 

| 

Commis- 

sions, 

Profits or 
Excesses 

Reserve 

Funds 

in order of age 

Values 

Assess- 
ments 
in 1915 

of 

Settlements 

general 

Expenses 

of 

the Year 

at the end 
of i 9*5 


Stock Companies. 


I/Abcillc 

61,183 

268,569,612 

4,898,629 

2 , 534,635 

1,123,655 

1,049,215 

3,786,081 

I<a Cou fiance . . , . . 

34,053 

125,563,472 

1,941,270 

794,982 

498,817 

658,822 

2,587,007 


95,236 

394 , 233,084 

6,839,899 

3,329,617 

1,622,472 

1,708,037 

6,373,088 



Mutual Societies. 




Ea C6r£s 

8,874 

45 , 739 , 6 oo 

383,156 

221,127 

— 

— 

1,836,66 7 

SocuHe de Tolouse. . . 

26,389 

120,056,960 

951,585 

411,222 

— 

— 

5,182,050 

Seine-et -Marne .... 

2,500 

43,634,141 

342,400 

335 , 79 * 


— 

1,030,451 

Aisne ( i \ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Etoile 

8,437 

76,474,600 

720,131 

447,993 

— 


3,061,952 

Beauceroune Vexinoise 

1,506 

*7,133,300 

157,609 

10,609 

— 


727,828 

Seine-et-Oise ..... 

812 

32,5*6,639 

131,649 

34,521 

— 

— 

388,732 

Garantie Agricole. . . 

546 

15,702,800 

72,780 

23,073 

— 

— 

970,229 

Ruche (1) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Regionale du Nord (i). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ea Gielc 

6,186 

16,731,485 

231,180 

87,812 

— 

— 

2,465 

Mutuelle Generate. . . 

7,478 

22,969,778 

291,904 

108,209 

— 

— 

— 

Fcrane 

23,346 

91,020,498 

1,818,110 

876,500 

— 

| — 

3,673,000 

Rurale (2) 

20,549 

51,015,828 

931,330 

424,972 

_ 


(2) 


106,623 

532,995,62 9' 

6,021,834 

— 

2,981,829 

1 


1 

16 , 873,374 


Summary. 


Stock Companies . . . 
Mutual Societies . . . 

95,236 

106,623 

394 ,* 33 .o 84 

532,995,629; 

6,839,899 

6,021,834 

3,329,617 

2,981,829 

1,622,472 

1,708,037 

6,373,088 

16,873,374 

Totals . . . 

201,859 

927,128,713 

1 2,861,733 

6,311,446 

2,622,472 

l 

1.708,037 

23,246,462 


(1) In invaded country. 

(2) La Rurale operates under the guarantee of the Societe de Garantie de hi Rurale , a joint 
stock company having a capital of 1,800,000 francs. 


It will be noticed that this table is not complete. The figures are miss- 
ing for the three mutual societies of L’Aisne, La Ruche du Pas-de-Calais and 
La Regionale du Nord, which have spheres of action mainly occupied by 
the German army. This fact should be borne in mind in making any 
comparisons with the results obtained in the previous year. 

In spite of the very great difficulties which the societies have had to 
face in 1915, owing to the war and the mobilization of their staff of agents 
and other employees, they have given satisfaction to their habitual clients. 
If indeed allowance be made for the invasion of ten departments, the ge- 
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neral disturbance of civilization and the absence of the three societies, 
it will appear from the table that the results of 1915 can be resumed as fol- 
lows : 


Number of the insured . . 

Insured values 

Premiums and assessments. 

Claims met 

Reserve funds 


201,859 

927,128,713 francs 
12,861,733 
6,311,446 
23,246,462 ” 


The considerable amounts of their reserve funds show how restraiu- 
edly the societies have made profits from so contingentabranchof insur- 
ance as that concerned with hail. Out of twenty-eight years only four have 
brought them net loss - 1888, 1895, 1897 and 1908. The year 1916 will 
however be bad : the companies will register claims met to the amount 
of nearly 100 %, 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE SWISS SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE {Schwcismschw landvuvlschafMcher Vcrein) 
AND INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1915. — Jahres- 
bericht des schweizerischcn landtvirtschaftlichen Vemns pro 1915, Brugg, 1916. 

The Swiss Society of Agriculture was founded, as is well known, in 
1863, by a fusion of the Society of Swiss Agriculturists and the Central 
Swiss Society of Agriculture. It represents agricultural association through- 
out German Switzerland. It is concerned with matters generally 
interesting to agriculture and is commissioned to distribute the federal 
grants. It specializes in some branches of activity — provision for 
insurance against accidents, experimental organization of agriculture, 
importation of pigs and so forth. Its organ is the “ Scliweizcrische lancl- 
wirtschaftliche Zeitschrift 


=>!= 

* * 


The Swiss Society of Agriculture numbered, at the end of 1915, 
29 sections and 60,967 members. On 31 December 1914 the Fede- 
ration of Swiss Unions foi Goat Breeding left it ; but on the other 
hand it was joined during 1915 by the Federation of the Unions of 
Zurich for Goat Breeding, which had 2,000 members. The number of 
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sections therefore remained unchanged, but the number of members has 
diminished by 1,299 s * nce I 9 I 5* 

The society's statement of accounts which has just appeared, shows 
that in its books 216,115.53 francs had been entered under the head of 
receipts at the end of 1915, of which sum 24,000 francs represent the fede- 
ral subvention ; and that in 1915 the funds accruing from insurance against 
accidents amounted to 97,830.78 francs. Under the head of expenditure 
213,388.73 francs were entered, of which sum 97,699.79 is accounted for 
by insurance against accidents. 

There was thus a credit balance of 2,776.81 francs. At the end of 
1915 the endowment of the society amounted to 67,047.84 francs. 


* 

* i \ « 


As regards insurance against the accidents of agriculture it must be 
noted that another decrease has to be recorded for 1915. The reason for 
this is that many agriculturists being under arms, owing to the mobiliza- 
tion, and therefore in enjoyment of military insurance, thought they 
might give up agricultural insurance. 

The following persons were insured in 1915 : 

4,273 men 
92 women 


Total 4,365 persons, of whom 1,026 were employers, 386 members of 
families (355 men and 27 women), and 2,957 servants and journeymen work- 
men (2,892 men and 65 women). In addition 464 farms were insured : 
that is a total number of 4,829 insurances as against 5,616 in the preceding 
year. 

As regards the periods for which insurances were effected : 

3,333 insurances were for 12 months 

377 " ” " 9 ” 

234 ” " ” 6 

68 ” ” ” 3 

353 ” ” ” 2 ” and 1 month (journeymen workmen). 

The 4,829 insurances are the result of 2,070 transactions, distributed 
among the cantons as follows: 
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Lucerne 

• • 744 

transactions 

Zurich 

583 

) > 

Argovia 

• ■ T 57 

1 * 

St. Gall 

* . 123 

j 1 

Thurgovia 

• • 94 

} t 

Zug 

. . 88 


Soleure 

. • 42 

> > 

Obwalden 

• • 39 

y i 

Schwyz 

38 

n 

Schaffouse 

• * 34 

y> 

Grisons 

* • 34 

> y 

Appenzell 

. . 30 

> f 

Basle 

• * 25 

yy 

Claris 

. . 22 

y y 

Berne 

. . 8 

j y 

Nidwalden 

. . 6 

y y 

Uri 

- * 3 

y 9 


Total . . . 2,070 


As stated in reporting on the books, 94,787.18 francs were paid in 
premiums and supplementary grants for doctors’ and chemists’ bills. 

The number of claims met was 589, which, proportionately to the 
number of insurances, denotes a marked increase. The proportion is of one 
accident to every eight insured persons, and should he attributed to the fact 
that insufficiently skilled auxiliary labour was often employed on agricul- 
ture during the year. Among those whose claims were paid, are 196 employ- 
ers, 40 members of families, and 353 employees, servants and journeymen 
workmen. 

Of the 589 accidents three were fatal, 35 brought about partial dis- 
ablement, and 551 temporary disablement. 

It should he noted, in conclusion, that the Swiss Institute for Insurance 
against Accidents (Schweizerische Unfallversicherungsanstatt) will not 
he at work until 1917 ; and that hitherto none of the 17 cantons to which 
the Swiso Society of Agricultuxe extends its activities has made any deci- 
sion as regards compulsory insurance against sickness. 



Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT OF THE SAVINGS’ BANK OF THE 
" BANCO DI NAPOLI", AND THE INSTITUTIONS FOR AGRI- 
CULTURAL CREDIT IN LATIUM, LIGURIA AND BASILICATA 
IN 1915. 


SOURCES : 

Banco DI Napoli. Cassa di Risparmio. Credito Agrario. Relazione sull’esercizio 1915 
{Bank of Naples. Savings Bank. Agricultural Credit Report ior 1915). 

Credito agrario per il Eazio. Relazione sull’esereizio 1915 ( Agricultural Credit in Latium. 
Report for 1915) Rome. R. Garroni, 1916. 

Istituto di Credito agrario per la Uiguria con sede in Portomaurizio. Rendiconio 
dell’esercizio 1915 ( Insitute of Agricultural Credit for Liguria , situated at Portomaurizio, 
Return for 1915) Oneglia. Arti Grafiche Fratclli Berio, 1916. 

IyA CASSA PROVINCIALE DI CREDITO AGRARIO PER LA BASILICATA DURANTE IL 1915 (The Pro- 
vincial Fund for Agricultural Credit in Basilicata during 1915), in « VAgri colt ore clel Mez- 
zogiorno », no. 7, Naples, 15 July 1916. 

lyAws and Regulations relevant to the institutions cited above. 


We have already described the activities of the agricultural credit 
department of the Banco di Sicilia in 1915 (1). We will now examine the 
action in the same year of the Savings Bank of the Banco di Napoli and that 
of the especial institutions for agricultmal credit in Latium* Liguria and Ba- 
silicata. 


(1) Issue ol* August 1916, p. 63. 
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§ 1. The agricultural credit or the savings BANK OB THE 

" BANCO DI NAPOLI 

Intermediary Institutions . In 1915 the Banco di Napoli was obliged 
to suspend its active and direct propaganda, which in 1914 had been in- 
tensified with notable results. Nevertheless, as appears from the last 
report issued by this bank, the number of institutions to which the law (1) 
compels land credit to be extended has again increased. Thus while 
on 31 December 1914 there were 2,080 of them, their number on 31 Decem- 
ber 1915 was 2,145. It is fair to note that of these only 1,197 were judged 
“ good”, that is fit to receive credit. The institutions may be classified 
as follows according to their nature : 


Agricultural and rural banks 473 

Monti pumentari e nnmmari of Sardinia . . . 288 

Popular banks 149 

Agricultural unions 124 

Banks for agricultural loans 120 

Savings Banks 15 

Mutual aid societies 9 

Monti pumentari 8 

Autonomous provincial banks for agricultural 

credit 6 

Societies for agricultural credit 5 


x > r 97 

Of these 1,197 institutions characterized as “good” 116, including 
no popular banks, receive credit at the Banco di Napoli even for ordinary 
discounts. Of the whole number 39.05 % are nominally collective soci- 
eties and have collective and unlimited liability. This proves, to quote 
from the report, “that farmers are beginning to be convinced that small 
local institutions are most fitly and most practically collective in form, 
for the joint liability almost or quite takes the place of preference shares, 
and supplies an effective motive for reciprocal control which operates to en- 
sure that the loans are of real service to agriculture”. Associations of 
this kind have now spread over the eighteen provinces of the south and Sar- 
dinia. The most important province, Cagliari, has 130 of them ; and there 
follow Aquila with 59, Salerno with 45, Caserta with 42 and Sassari 
with 30. 

At the end of 1915, 722 institutions were registered as open to give 
agricultural credit for 28,509,600 liras. Of them 288 agricultural and rural 
banks were open for 9,092,000 liras, 135 popular banks for 6,955,000 liras, 
and 90 agricultural unions for 8, 187,500 liras. 

(1) For a summary of the rules regulating agricultural credit in Italy see •* Agrarian and 
Land Credit iti Italy during the five years 1910-1914 ** in our issue for July, p, 79.' - 
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The greatest number of these unions belong to the province of Caserta 
which has 13 of them. There follow the provinces of Benevento with ii, 
Lecce with to, Catanzaro with 9, Foggia with 8 and Bari with 7! 

Agricultural and rural banks are most numerous in the province of 
Aquila which has 42 of them. Next come Caserta with 36, Cagliari with 
34, vSalerno with 33, Benevento with 18, and Teramo with 17. 

Activity in 1915. — In this year the transactions of the Savings Bank 
of the Banco di Napoli covered 16,135,743 liras. Of this sum 3,960,215 liras 
is accounted for by transactions concluded with the bank’s own funds, and 
12,175,528 liras by those concluded with the funds of the provincial banks 
for agricultural credit. This sum shows an increase of 2,201,584 liras on 
that of 1914. 

Altogether rediscounts amounted to 12,412,292 liras, direct loans to 
agriculturists to 452,178 liras, direct discounts to intermediary institu- 
tions to 3,271,273 liras. In spite of the difficulties of the money market 
the rate of interest remained unchanged last year : at 3.5 % for operations 
of direct rediscount and discount transactions with intermediary institu- 
tions ; and at 4 % foi direct transactions with agriculturists. In granting 
loans the intermediary institutions charged interest at rates varying from 
3 % % to 6 % kttt most frequently 5 % or 5 % %. 

The lediscounts and direct loans can be classified as follows, according 
to their objects : 


1) Loans guaranteed by a legal preference : 



Number 

Amount in Iyiras 

For harvest 

924 

621,654.95 

)> cultivation 

8.530 

3,174,837.38 

» seeds 

3-9 11 

2,166,638.70 

» manure 

3.522 

744,293.95 

» anticryptogamous substances 

2.57 1 

355,004.69 

» food for settlers 

45 

5>9 I 3-4 2 

» » )> agricultural labourers 

85 

i4,655-5i 

» various objects 

3.340 

2,051,165.29 


22,9 28 

9,134,163.89 

2) Loans not guaranteed by a preference : 



Number 

Amount in nira* 

For large livestock 

2,601 

1,952,545-12 

j) small 3» . , 

3x8 

8 6,250.18 

» machines 

459 

245,825.68 

3> agricultural implements. 

455 

6o,965-55 

)) other farm requisites .... 

141 

40,570.50 

)> various objects. ...... 

xo6 

40,307.69 


4,080 

2,426,464.72 
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3) Loans on secmity oj deposits o f agricultural products held as pledges: 


On cereals . 
» wine , . 
)> almonds 


N umbel Amount in Liras 

I. 7 O 1,272,736.95 

4 17,760.00 

5 I 3i345> 00 


179 1,303,841.95 


Of these loans those guaranteed by a legal preference represent 
70.98 % of the sum of the credit granted to agriculturists ; those not thus 
guaranteed 18.85 % ; and those on security of deposited agricultural pro- 
clucts 10.17 %. 

Of all the loans 14,755 for a total amount of 6,952,420.11 liras, that is 
54.05 %, have been granted to landowners ; 10,788, for 5,627,031.99 liras, 
that is 43.75 %, to farmers ; 873 for 187,843.62 liras, that is 1.45 % to me- 
tayers or tenants bound to render a share of their produce to their landlords ; 
and 771, for 97,174.84 liras, to leaseholders ^i). 

Diiect discounts have been given to intermediary institutions ; 264 
amounting to 2,114,738 liras for collective purchase of articles useful to 
agriculture, that is 64.64 % ; 15 representing 339,026 liras for the collec- 
tive sale of agricultural products, that is 10.36 %; and 287 amounting to 
817,510 liras, that is 25 %, to supplement the insufficient means which 
intermediary institutions have at their disposal. Almost all these discounts 
have been proposed by the rural unions and rural banks. 

The different provinces may be arranged as follows, in the order of 
the degree to which they availed themselves of the credit granted by the 
Banco di Napoli in 1915 : 


(i) As regards the individual amounts of credits it is enough to state that 0,234 out of 
27,187 loans were of less tlum 100 liras, 12,006 varied from too to 500 liras in amount, atid 
4,107 from 500 to looo liras. That is to say that 03 % of the total number of the loans and 
55 % of their total amount were for operations covering a sum less Ilian 3000 liras, 
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Credit granted to the Provinces in 1915. 


Provinces 

Amount in lyiras 

Foggia 

.... 4,715,420.31 

Bari 

.... 2,328,199.69 

Salerno 

.... 1,258,725.01 

Caserta 

.... 1,249,036.89 

Teramo 

.... 1,012,083.39 

Aquila 

.... 99 I > 45 I o° 

Lecce 

.... 818,099.78 

Reggio 

.... 621,233.00 

Campobasso 

.... 526,137.04 

Benevento 

.... 502,584.62 

Sassari 

.... 462,387.09 

Catanzaro 

.... 319,089.30 

Cagliari 

.... 261,052.50 

Potenza 

.... 260,962.45 

Avellino 

.... 245,936.7b 

Cosenza 

• • • • i 95 . 995.68 

Naples 

.... 195,880.25 

Chieti 

.... 171,468.30 


*6, l 35 > 743-56 


In the fourteen years for which it has been at work the agricultural 
credit department of the Savings Bank of the Banco di Napoli has distributed 
the respectable sum of 90,870,000 liras to the agriculturists of the southern 
and Sardinian provinces. 

Of this sum only 2,468,437 liras in loans has been granted directly to 
agriculturists. The rest, amounting to 88,402,501 liras, has been distributed 
as provided by the law, by the medium of the local associations as follows : 
50,114,173 liras by the agricultural unions ; 22,277,757 liras by the agricul- 
tural and rural banks ; 11,693,182 liras by the popular banks ; 1,789,752 liras 
by the autonomous provincial banks for agricultural credit ; 609,598 liras 
by the savings banks ; 473,540 liras by the mutual aid societies ; 316,935 
liras by the banks for agricultural loans ; and 62,905 liras by the Monti 
Fnmentari of Sardinia. 

The agricultural unions hold, as always, the first place among insti- 
tutions dispensing credit. They have done so to the amount of more 
than 50 million liras, that is 56.80 % of the total sum covered by all these 
credit operations. Next in order come the agricultural rural banks, respons- 
ible for more than 22 millions or 25.20 % of the total sum. 

The general movements of credit can be classified for the period ex- 
amined, according to the nature of the operations, as follows : for rediscounts 
to intermediary institutions 69,716,626 liras ; for direct loans to agricultu- 
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rists 2,468,447 liravS; for direct discounts to intermediary institutions 
18,685,687 liras. 


§ 2 . The “ CREDITO AORARIO PER IL LAZIO”. 

This institution was founded at Rome by the law of 21 December 
1902, N° 542, with an initial capital of one million liras. The Banco iV Ita- 
lia contributed to the foundation 500,000 liras, the Savings Bank of Rome 
200,000 liras, and the Savings Bank of the Lombard Provinces 300,000 
liras (1). In order to increase its resources the Crediio Agrario per il Lazio 
may receive savings deposits and issue dated bonds. 

It functions only in the province of Rome and operates both by the 
medium of intermediary institutions and directly with agriculturists. 

In reference to the former class of operations it must be noted that the 
intermediary institutions with which the rules of the Credit 0 allow busi- 
ness to be done are the following : the agricultural unions, the agricultural 
committees which exercise the functions of unions, the agricultural and 
rural banks, the banks for agricultural loans, the agricultural universi- 
ties, the collective distilleries and cellars, the agricultural associations 
for the collective sale of agricultural products, the popular banks, the sav- 
ings banks and the various agricultural credit societies. 

Transactions with these institutions comprise : 

1) the rediscount of bills issued by agriculturists and payable at in- 
stitutions of the types cited, if these have been legally constituted, have 
their offices in Rome, and, preferably, are co-operative in form ; 

2) the acceptance for discount of bills directly issued by these inter- 
mediary institutions, in order either to procure for them means for the 
purchase on order of articles useful to agriculture, or to enable them to make 
advances in cases of the collective sale of agricultural produce ; 

3) the acceptance of bills directly issued by the intermediary in- 
stitutions and representing the bills which the institution has in hand and 
is authorized to discount ; 

4) the opening of current accounts for the intermediary institutions, 
in place of the rediscount of the bills they have in hand. 

The transactions with agriculturists directly comprise : 

1) the acceptance for discount of bills issued by agriculturists liv- 
ing in neighbourhoods which have no intermediary institutions or in which 
the intermediary institutions cannot undertake business of this nature ; 

2) the acceptance for discount of bills issued by agriculturists, guar- 
anteed by a preference conferred on demand; 


(1) Of the three establishments cited only the Banco d? Italia has a share in the profits of 
the Credit# agrwrio per il Lazio , and that in right of its contribution of 500,000 Urns. The 
two savings banks paid their contributions into the sinking tod. 
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3) the acceptance for discount of bills issued by agriculturists, guar- 
anteed by pledged agricultural products. 

The maximum total amount of each loan to a single grantee must 
not exceed 5,000 liras, except in the case of operations guaranteed by a 
preference, for which the maximum limit is fixed at 10,000 liras. 

Finally as regards transactions on the security of pledged agricul- 
tural products, their amount is fixed as follows ; on cereals and wools 75 % 
of the value of the pledges ; on oil 60 % ; on straw, hay, wine, vinegar, 
biandies etc. 40 %. 

The term of the credit operations cannot exceed one year ; except in 
the case of loans for the purchase of live stock and machines which may 
be for three years. 

The rate of interest which the Cndito agrario per il Lazio is authorized 
to demand on loans must not exceed by more than 1 % the minimum 
rate paid by the institutions issuing to it The intermediary establish- 
ments can in their turn retain at the most 2 % of the minimum rate of in- 
terest granted by the institutions issuing to the Credito agrario per il Lazio . 

The latter superintends the intermediary establishments by means 
of inspections, and is bound to inform the Ministry of Agriculture of all 
violations of statutes and rules of which they may have been guilty (i). 

We will now resume the chief results of its action in 1915. 

Altogether the operations of 1915 covered 10,487,372.59 liras. . For 
the most part these transactions were with intermediary institutions, 
namely to the extent of 9,102,836.54 liras, shared as follows : 


Agricultural unions and committees 4,751,129.99 liras 

Various societies operating in agricultural credit 2,116,037.54 » 

Collective distilleries and cellars 703,000,00 » 

Popular co-operative banks 656,687.22 » 

Rural banks 44^,449*95 » 

Societies for trade in and sale and export of agricul- 
tural products 233,248.77 » 

vSavings banks i°7^35.37 ’> 

Agricultural loan banks 86,447.70 » 


9,102,836.54 liras 

(1) The Credito agrario per il Lazio is administered by a council of nine members, of whom 
live are nominated by the Banco d* Italia , two by the Savings Bank of Milan and two by the 
Savings Bank of Rome. The two latter establishments have delegated the right to nomi- 
nate their representatives to the Chamber of Commerce of Rome and the Deputation of the 
Province of Rome, respectively. The president is nominated by royal decree and remains in 
office for three years ; he may then be confirmed in his office. The councillors are in office for 
two years and may also have their term continued. The members of the council of adminis- 
tration constitute, in turn, a special commission, responsible for examining the proposed op- 
erations of the Credito Agrario per il Lazio and deciding for or against them. Such commission 
is formed of two members and the director of the Credito Agrario per il Lazio who lias a casting 
vole. The council is obliged annually to present a statement of its administration to the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture who is competent to approve it . This minister superintends the Cndito 
agrario per il Lazio by means of inspections made in accordance with the law. 
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The destinatin of these loans was as follows : 


Cultivation of cereals 2,832,545*65 liras 

» » vines 1,911,091.32 •> 

Sulphate of copper, sulphur, various manures . . 1,460,109,98 » 

Vaiious cultures 1,405,445.58 » 

Raising live stock ^7^333*75 » 

Cultivation of olives 474,474.60 » 

Agricultural implements and machines 340,895.66 » 


9,102,836.54 liras 

The loans were distributed according to their amounts as follows : 


Number Amount in Lima 

2,231 from i to 50 liras 628,851.28 

6,370 » 51 » 100 » 620,132.17 

5,484 » 101 » 500 » 1,459,169.40 

2,044 n 501 )) 1,000 » 1,632,692.65 

1,670 )) 1,001 » 5,000 » 2,389,749.47 

1,461 above » 5,000 >• 2,372,241.59 


19,260 9,102,836.54 

Operations made directly with agriculturists covered 1,384,536.05 
liras. The accounts were closed with a profit of 24,032.71 liras. The 
rate of interest on operations with intermediary institutions oscillated 
from 6 to 6 % %, and on those with agriculturists from 7 to 7 % %• 


§ 3 The “ istituto m crkdito aorariq per i,a liguria 

Formed by the law of 6 July 1912, No. 802, and endowed with an ini 
tial capital of 500,000 liias, this institution was authorized to effect the 
following credit operations : <#) discount of bills delivered by intermediary 
institutions and issued by agriculturists, with a view to agriculture, for the 
harvest, seeds and manures, and in order to procure live stock for farms 
and pay foi the hiring of agricultural implements and machines ; b) the 
opening of current accounts with intermediary institutions, 01 the discount 
of bills issued directly by these institutions, in order to procure means to 
make purchases in fulfilment of orders for articles useful to agriculture, or 
in order to advance money to persons applying for it in case of collective 
sale of their products, or in case of collective purchases of machines and 
implements to be hired by members of a society (1). 


6) By the decree* of the General Lieutenancy of the kingdom, dated 17 June 1915, 
No* 961, the Istituto di credito agmrio per la Liguria was also authorized for certain direct 
•Credit operations providing for agricultural improvements. 
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The opeiations of the Istituto di credito agrario pm la Liguria extend 
into the provinces of Portomatirizio and Genoa. It began its activities 
on 6 August 1914. 

Its transactions with intermediary institutions in 1915 were distribut- 
ed as follows : advances (direct discounts, current accounts) 259,499 ^ ras » 
rediscount of agricultuial bills, 622 in number, for 139,742 liras. 

The advances may be classified, in relation to their objects, as follows : 


Collective purchases : 

Manures 78,772 liras 

Anti-cryptogamous substances 113,413 » 

Seeds 8,884 >. 

Farm requisites 1,000 » 

Various objects 7,7 69 » 

Collective sale of agricultural products 37,166 » 

Agricultural industries 8,494 •> 

Loans made . 4,000 » 


The rediscounts were distributed, accoiding to their objects, as 
follows : 

Numbei Amount in Liras 


for manures and dressings 363 85,632 

» live stock 86 28,796 

» various objects 82 10,046 

» cultivation 40 8,340 

» anti-cryptogamous substances ... 33 3,921 

» the harvest 3 1,000 

» farm requisites 1 840 

on deposits of agricultural produce. . . 2 805 

for machines and various implements . 7 271 

)j seeds 5 92 


From these figures it appears that if the operations of agricultural 
unions — collective purchases and credit in kind — predominate, the opera- 
tions of credit to cover the costs of farming are on the other hand unimpor- 
tant. This is a reason why this institution has asked and obtained from 
the Minister of Agriculture an authorization to extend its action into a new 
sphere, that of direct loans for agricultural improvements, and works con- 
nected with the tiansformation of cultures and with irrigation, which were 
greatly needed in the district (1). The number of such requests for 
loans is indeed constantly on the increase and has now reached 80, while 
they cover a sum of 119,520 liras. In 1915, 37 loans of this kind were 
made, for 37,640 liras. 

In conclusion we must note that the administrative council of this 
institution has recently expressed to the Minister of Agriculture a desire 


(1) Ci preceding note. 
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to be authorized to make advances ; a) to agriculturists who themselves 
handle and work up the products of the soil, to procure them suitable plant 
for agricultural industries ; b) to co-operative societies in Liguria, for the 
setting-up and rebuilding of co-operative oil-mills, collective cellars and 
co-operative dairies, and of the plant of industries producing and handling 
articles useful to agriculture. 


§ 4. The “ CASSA provincial# di credito AGRARIO PER la basigigata *\ 

As has been said the law of 7 July 1901, No. 334, authorized the Sav- 
ings Bank of the Banco di Napoli to operate in agricultural credit in all 
the provinces of the southern mainland, and therefore in the province of 
Potenza. But in the case of the latter it was felt that especial measures 
were necessary ; and hence originated the law of 31 March 1904, No. 141', 
which instituted the Provincial Bank of Agricultural Credit for Basilicata 
which has 'its offices at Potenza. 

For its endowment there were set aside a sum of two million liras 
advanced by the v State (1) ; and all available territory belonging to the State 
patrimony and situated in Basilicata, the non- wooded territory of the pa- 
trimony of the province, and all lands which, by means of the hydraulic 
works constructed along the water-courses, should be reclaimed from the 
unproductive section of river-beds. 

The operations for which this provincial bank was authorized, by the 
cited law and that of 9 July 1908 with its amendments, are not confined to 
those of agricultural credit for cultivation as in the ca.se of the Savings Bank 
of the Banco di Napoli. They comprise dealings in agricultural cre- 
dit both for cultivation and for improvement. Their objects aie actually: 

a) to grant advances in cash, in implements or in live stock to the monti 
Jrnmentan, agricultural banks and agricultural unions which, thanks to 
the means with which, they are provided, make loans to agriculturists ; 

b) to make advances to leaseholders and recognized agricultural co-operative 
societies who have undertaken agricultural or kindred industries with one 
of the following objects— 1) making dwellings for settlers, fit stables, 
paths conducive to agriculture, or works for supplying farms with water 
for drinking and irrigation, or enclosing open lands with walls and hedges; 
2) tree planting and works of re-afforestation ; 3) purchase of live stock ; 
4) purchase of implements of labour, primary and general materials and 
live stock; r) to make advances to owners and cultivators of land for 
objects 1, 2 and 3, 

The following are some facts as to the activities of the bank in 1915. 

At the close of the year its books showed 5,728,177,65 liras cm the re- 
ceipts and 5*637,062.89 liras on the debit side, giving a net piofit of 
91,114.76 liras, 

{}) The State advance is granted without interest for 10 years, From the eleventh year 
it beats interest at the rate of z % for 50 years, after which repayment is due. 
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The credit granted indirectly to agriculture by the medium of the 
monti jrnmcntari , and the agricultural banks and unions, for seeds, man- 
ures, anti-cryptogamous substances, live stock and farm requisites, put into 
circulation 2,755 bills for 1,080,855.91 liras, that is an average of 392 
liras a bill, as against 2,815 bills for 1,061,235 liras in 1914. The balance 
on 31 December 1915 was 548,382.30 liras, distributed as follows ; monti 
jmmentan 20,000 liias ; agricultural banks dependent on public institu- 
tions, 183,449.55 liras, agricultural banks constituted as trading societies, 
196,522.35 liras ; agricultural unions, 148,410.40 liras. 

The credit granted directly to agriculture, that is directly to indivi- 
duals, and authorized by the decree of 11 October 1914, had a notable im- 
portance in that year. The applications numbered 483 and were for 
963,543 liras : 247, for 948,806 liras, were granted in their entirety; and 95 
for 187,175 liras, partially; while 95 for 174,174 liras weie wholly rejected. 
Loans amounting to 517,657 liras are represented by 484 bills. Of these 234 
are for sums less than 1,000 liras — 56 of them being for sums up to 100 
liras, 57 for sums up to 200 liras, 47 for sums up to 300 liras and 40 for sums 
up to 400 liras. The applications now being examined number 60 and 
are for 107,574 liras. 

Loans for the purchase of live stock decreased in 1915. Those granted 
iii the form of current accounts amounted on 31 December 1914 to 28,354.70 
liras. Their present figuie is 23,285.95 liras. Almost all of them are guar- 
anteed by moitgages. As for loans made in the form of bills, which at 
the end of 1914 numbered 401 and amounted to 692,303.85 liras, their 
number has fallen to 375 most of which have been made on personal guar- 
antee. The applications considered in 1915 numbered 109 and were for 
288,500 liras. Thirty-eight- for 128,400 liras were rejected, 33 of them 
partially only. Eleven, totalling 69,900 liras, are under consideration. 

Credit operations to enable improvements constitute an important 
category. The balance at the end of the year, which had been 594,943 liras, 
had risen to 621,256.30 liras. 

Ninety-nine loans of this category were made for a total sum of 
733,632.70 liras. Of this sum 28,750 liras was lent for the construction 
of aqueducts, 106,060 liras for that of stables, and 277,22270 for that 
of dwellings for settlers. 

The loans secured by mortgages were for the most part — that is to the 
amount of 348,660 liras — for a term of 20 years ; a certain number, total- 
ling 186,084.50 liras, were for a term of 35 years, now an average term; 
and the rest for a term of from five to 50 years. 

The applications considered numbered 27 and were for 170,500 liras, 
and four of them, for 49,500 liras, were rejected. Twenty-five, for 167,987 
liras, are under consideration. 

The loans for tree planting reached a total of 9,332 liras. 

If we leave on one side operations of a special character we conclude 
finally that the capital, properly speaking, of this bank — special and 
reserve funds being left out of account — - reached a total of 1,874,202 
liras at the end of the year. 
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§ i. The agrarian question in Bosnia 

AND HERZEGOVINA AT THE TIME OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN OCCUPATION. 

When the Austro-Hungarian government occupied Bosnia and Herze- 
govina it found the feudal system still in existence in the country districts, 
as in the time of the ancient Serbian State, with modifications introduced 
during the Turkish dominion. 

On taking possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina Turkey left the exist- 
ing agrarian organization untouched except for a few modifications made to 
bring it into harmony w T ith the new political regime and with the precepts 
of the Corah. 
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Among the alterations introduced by the Turks in these territories must 
be mentioned those affecting the landowning classes in their relations to 
the government, and those affecting the mutual relations between owners 
unci tillers of the soil. 

The former are the more important, and in older to understand them 
they must be gone into at some length. 

The Turkish government expropriated the Serbian feudal landlords 
( basdiinari and proniari) and the Serbian churches and convents, and 
their lands were distributed to Turkish feudatories (Aga and Spahi) and to 
the mosques ; the only Serbian landlords who were not expropriated 
were those who accepted Islam. 

The feudatories of the ancient Serbian state were the bascitinari , or 
landlords, and the proniari, or usufructuaries of laud belonging to the 
State. This organization was altered by the Turkish government which, 
when distributing the land to Mohammedan feudatories, only conferred on 
them the usufruct theieof, whilst reserving ownership to the vState. This 
regime is prescribed by the Coran which holds that land is vested in God and 
in the vSultan as his represent ative. Private individuals may only own a house 
with a garden of half a dunum in area, equivalent to about 4 to 5 hundred 
square metres. Private landed property is termed mulk, and that of the 
mosques, religious congregations, and charitable foundations is known as 
vakuf ; the respective usufiuctuaries are known as mirije and vakuf not in 
their own right , 

The difference between ownership (mulk and vakuf) and usufruct (mi* 
rife ), which was dearly defined in the first centuries of Turkish dominion, 
gradually decreased. In Bosnia and Herzegovina, which were frontier pro- 
vinces, the authority of the government was always weak, and with the dis- 
integration of the Turkish State which began in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, the feudatories of these provinces, denying the right of owner- 
ship vested in the State, usurped the power of owners of the lands granted to 
them in usufruct. This led to an interesting situation : from a legal stand- 
point the Bosuian and Herzegovinian feudatories had to be considered as 
usufruetories of the lands they held ; but in practice they considered them- 
selves landowners and the Turkish government treated them as such. 

In order to understand properly the terms owner and property used 
in this article this state of things must be borne in mind. These terms will 
always have the legal significance of usufruetory and usufruct, excluding 
the conception of property pure and simple. 

As to the modifications introduced in the relations between feudatories 
and tillers of the soil during the first centuries of Turkish rule they remained 
the same as those which prevailed in the ancient Serbian State and were 
regulated by local usage. But in the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
feudatories tried to increase the burden of feudal taxes and services. 
Their efforts caused the peasantry to rebel, and this led the Turkish govern- 
ment to enact especial laws regulating these relation*. For this purpose the 
Acts of 7 ramasan, 1274 (1857) and 14 safer. 1276 (12 September 1850) 
and of 7 mnkarem (9 February 1876) were passed. The principles laid 
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down in these laws, more especially in that of 14 safer , 1276, still regulate 
these relations to a great extent. 

As has already been said, the agrarian system prevailing in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina at the time of the Austro-Hungarian occupation was 
that which existed in the ancient Serbian State, as modified during the 
Turkish dominion, and was as follows : 

(1) Legally speaking all, or almost all the lands were the property 
of the State which administred them in the following manners : 

(a) by direct cultivation (State property in the strict sense of the 
term) as for instance woods and model farms ; 

(b) by granting the use of them to all subjects or to the inhabitants 
of the several communes ; the so-called metruke lands. This category com- 
prised also the so-called mevat or barren lands ; 

(c) by granting them in usufruct to private persons, corporations, 
mosques, religions corporations or charitable foundations : the so-called 
mirije and vakuf not in the tenant's own fight. 

(2) A very small portion of the land was, as already stated, private 
property. 

(3) There was no longer any real difference between private landed 
property (mulk and vakuf) and State property granted in usufruct {mirije 
and vakuf not in the tenant's own right) : in practice both were treated as 
private property. 

(4) Private landed property as above set forth belonged almost ex- 
clusively to Turks, i. e. to Mohammedans, and existed in two forms : 

[a) as small or average sized holdings belonging to so-called free pea- 
sants who tilled their own lands ; 

(b) as large landed estates belonging to feudatories {Aga and Spahi) 
and to a small extent to mosques, religious congregations and charitable 
foundations. The feudatories themselves only farmed a small section of 
their lands ( beglic ) ; the greater portion was let (1 ciflic ). Such leaseholds 
preserved almost all the characteristics of the feudal regime ; the renters 
(kmeti) weie almost exclusively Serbian. 

(5) The relations between landowners and renteis were regulated 
as follows: 

(a) The lease was almost always for a long term of years ; or rather, 
as far as the renter was concerned, was perpetual, as the landowner, except 
in special cases, could not rescind it. A landowner could only terminate a 
lease if the renter either failed to cultivate the soil which he rented or 
failed to meet his legal obligations. The renter who tilled the soil and ful- 
filled his obligations had the right to remain on the land for ever, and on 
his death this right passed to his heirs. 

On the other hand, the renter was entitled to terminate the lease at 
any time, and in such event the landowner was required to compensate 
him for all improvements. 

Oh farm lands thus let the owner was required to build a dwelling 
house and the requisite farm buildings, 

(b) Although the lease was perpetual the landowner had the right to 
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make over his lands to his heirs or to any other person, but all such changes 
left the rights of the renter intact, and his relations with the new land- 
owner underwent no change. 

If the lands changed hands through inheritance the heirs could not 
divide those held under one lease (kmetktk), that is to say the lauds granted 
on lease were perpetually indivisible. 

If the landowner wished to sell his lands, the renter, other things being 
equal, had the right of first refusal. 

(c) The terms of the lease were arranged with the head of the tenant 
family, and in its name. The renter’s heirs could not divide lands thus 
rented between themselves without the landowner’s consent. 

(d) In lieu of rent the kmet made over to the landowner part of the 
gross products of the farm, known as hak . Usually this hak amounted to 
one third of the gross returns, but in some cases this contribution was larger 
or smaller ( % to x j G ). A higher percentage was, as a rule, only paid in 
exceptional cases, as when the landowner supplied the tenant with seed, 
farm implements, and draught cattle. 

Fixed rents in kind, in which the amount due to the landowner was 
agreed on in advance, regardless of the net production, were extremely rare. 

The renter only paid hak on the staple crops, all other secondary crops 
(vegetables and fruits) and any live stock he might raise were his own ; but 
to avoid abuses the conditions regulating these by-products were laid 
down in the lease. 

The renter could not begin his harvest until he had informed the land- 
owner, who sent an agent of his ( subasia ) to superintend the division. 

The renter was required to deliver the hak at the landowner’s residence 
or at any other place indicated. He received no payment for its car- 
riage ; only if the landowner’s share were larger than usual or if the place 
of delivery were too distant, did he receive some small compensation. 

(e) Besides the hak , the renter was required to perfoim the so-called 
feudal services. In remote times these were many and tiresome ; one or 
two days’ work a week on the beglic lands. The law of 1859 restricted these 
services to a few days’ work a year, and that only on farms paying a small 
hak (%tk to 1 / 5 th,), 

(/) The laws above mentioned fixed the principle regulating tlu* re- 
lations between landowner and renter but the details set forth in the lease 
were arranged by mutual agreement. The contract was either written or 
oral. Contracts containing clauses other than those provided for by law 
were only valid if favourable to the renter ; if disadvantageous to him they 
were held null and void. 

(g) All disputes between landowner and tenant were settled by the 
Cadi or Kaimakan , that is to say by an ordinary or by an administrative 
judge. The choice of the judge was left to the parties to the dispute. 
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Under Turkish rule no statistical data on agrarian administration were 
collected. The first collection of such data was made in 1885, that is to 
say seven years after the Austro-Hungarian occupation. 

In that year the agricultural population of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was distributed as follows : 

8,162 large landowners ; 

117,466 small and medium sized owners ; 

197,833 kmeti (renters). 

These first statistical data do not lend themselves to examination 
as each of the three categories into which they are divided includes di- 
verse elements. For instance, the category of large landowners includes 
both owners who farm their lands themselves and those who let them; 
the category of renters includes both small landowners who farm lands which 
they rent as well as those belonging to them, and renters who own no lands 
of their own. Only in the most recent statistics do we find a more accurate 
classification. 


§ 2. The FIRST PERIOD OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN OCCUPATION (1879-I9II). 


At the beginning of the Austro-Hungarian occupation the statesmen 
of the double monarchy were in favour of the abolition of the feudal regime 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. As a step in this direction compulsory redemp- 
tion was proposed, by means of which the renters (kmeti) would become 
owners of the lands they farm, the actual landowners receiving money 
compensation. The most resolute supporter of the abolition of the feudal 
regime was Count Andrassy. 

The terms on which this compulsory redemption was to be effected were 
fairly advantageous in the early days of the occupation ; but the popular 
risings which occurred before the Congress of Berlin had so undermined all 
idea of law in these countries that confiscation would have seemed equit- 
able. O11 the other hand, it must be remembered that the value of landed 
property was then very low so that compulsory purchase did not call for 
great financial sacrifices. 

The first steps taken in this direction by the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment were such as to justify the hope that compulsory purchase would 
be carried out in the shortest time possible. A commission was appoint- 
ed to collect all requisite information oh the agrarian question (number of 
renters, value and area of the leaseholds, etc.). These statistical returns 
were to have formed the basis of the work to be done. At the same time 
all the administrative authorities were instructed to persuade the land- 
owners to sell their lands to their tenants by mutual agreement, and this 
as a temporary measure pending the enactment of compulsory purchase. 
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But immediately after the appointement of Kalaj to the post of gov- 
ernor of Bosnia and Herzegovina the agrarian policy changed. The 
fundamental principle behind his policy was that of re-establishing 
and maintaining peace and order in Bosnia and Herzegovina. To 
succeed in this Kalaj avoided all measures, however useful or even 
essential, which might provoke disorders or even mere discontent in a 
single class of the population. The agrarian question which concerned 
the material interests of two important classes, the great landowners and 
the renters, appeared to him a problem which could not be solved without 
a conflict between their divergent interests. And as a conflict might have 
given rise to disorders or at least caused discontent to one or other of the 
parties concerned, Kalaj took care to leave the agrarian question alone. 

It was therefore easy to foresee what would be the policy followed by 
Kalaj during his term of government. The idea of compulsory purchase was 
abandoned and replaced by that of optional purchase as the result of 
an agreement between both parties to the contract. Thus a measure which 
was to have been merely temporary, became a normal and permanent 
condition. 

Nor was this all. Kalaj also gave up the idea of taking any steps which 
might lead to substantial changes in the mutual relations between land- 
owners and renters. The law of 1859 remained in force almost as it stood, the 
modifications introduced being purely formal. For instance : (1) all leases 
must be registered in the land-registration books ; (2) the government land 
tax must be the basis for deciding the percentage of produce due to the 
landowner ; (3) all disputes between landowners and renters were to be set- 
tled by the administrative authorities. 

Of all the measures taken by Kalaj the only one likely to lead to sub- 
stantial changes, was the organization of agricultural credit banks ; but the 
steps taken in this direction were too defective to yield important results. 

In the beginning those renters who had come to an agreement with 
their landowners for the purchase of their farms were granted loans from 
State banks or from the pension fund for government employees, and the 
government induced the Union Bank and the Mortgage Credit Bank for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (hosnisch-herzegovinische Hy frothekarkred itmstaU) 
which in 1885 became the National Bank of Bosnia and Herzegovina (Lan» 
desbank filr Bomien nnd Herzegowim) to grant agrarian loans. 

As far as we know the loans were made on the following terms : 

(x) Mutual loans were granted by the banks up to 50 per cent of the 
appraised value of the land so that the purchaser (renter) was compelled 
to procure the remaining 50 per cent by selling his live stock, applying to 
usurers, and so forth. 

(2) Mutual loans were granted for long terms (10 to 20 years) the 
lender reserving the right to recall the loan at any time, and to foreclose 
the mortgage, if necessary, for the slightest negligence on the part of the 
borrower in fulfilling his obligations. 

During the first period of 32 years, from 1879 to 19x0, the enfranchise- 
ment of lands from feudal services only took place in the case of 28,481 
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renters, to whom the aforementioned banks granted loans amounting to 
23,129,975 crowns. 

It is thus evident that the number of farms enfranchised was not con- 
siderable, and the result is seen to be still more meagre if we examine the 
material conditions of redemption. The statistics and official reports do 
not speak of this, but information can be secured from private sources. 
We will only quote two : 

(а) A large number of the enfranchised renters, about half, did not 
improve their condition. They had, it is true, become landowners but 
they no longer had the live stock nor the capital necessary for cultivating 
their farms, and they were, moreover, burdened with debt. 

(б) A percentage of the enfranchised renters, about one fourth to 
one third, being unable to meet their obligations, were deprived of the 
farms they had purchased which were sold at auction, and instead of 
becoming landowners they were reduced to the status of agricultural 
labourers. 


* 


* 

* 


The official report for 1906 describes the results of Ivalaj’s agrarian 
policy from 1879 to 1904, which was judged favourably by the public. We 
quote here these results : 

(1) The material conditions of the renters had not improved. The 
mutual relations (rights and duties) of renters and landowners had not 
altered. The law of 1859, which regulated them under Turkish rule had con- 
tinued to do so but for some slight amendments during the period from 1879 
to 1904. 

(2) Similarly the social relations between these two classes had not 
been modified and remained hostile. Evidence of this was supplied by the 
large number of lawsuits (200,543 from 1880 to 1904, i. e. 8,021 per annum) 
most of which had arisen fiom the fact that the renters had not fulfilled 
their obligations as laid down by the authorities. 

(3) The redemptions effected from 1879 to 1910 were unsatisfactory 
in their results from all points of view. In 32 years the annual average 
number was 890. 

We do not know the number of purchases made under Turkish rule as 
no statistics were then kept. The supporters of Kalaj assert that the agri- 
cultural credit banks* which did not formerly exist, have favoured a policy 
of land redemption. His adversaries assert the contrary, arguing that land 
owners in need of money instead of selling their lands as they used to do, 
have since 1879 been able to secure loans from the said banks. 

The economic conditions of those tenants (50 %) who have became 
enfranchised have not improved as compared to those of the unenfranchised. 
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3. The act of july 13™, 1911. 

Kalaj was succeeded by Buriaii, who approved o£ bis policy blit 
devoted greater attention to the agrarian problem. 

The too rapid abolition of the feudal regime by means of compulsory 
purchase seemed to him inopportune for several reasons : 

(a) because he feared that owing to the more developed legal con- 
sciousness of the people, consequent on the Auvstro-Hungarian occupation, 
expropriation would give rise to discontent and disorder among the 
Mohammedan population ; 

(b) because he believed that the conversion of rent in kind into rent 
in cash would mean economic ruin for the expropriated landowners ; 

(c) lastly, because he considered that compulsory purchase implied 
excessive financial sacrifices. 

These reasons, and others perhaps which we do not know, induced 
him to stand by the system of optional purchase, which he tried to render 
more effective by improving the agricultural credit system. 

In the first place he came to an agreement in 1909 with the Commercial 
Bank of Budapest (Budapesier Komnierzialbank) which secured to this lat- 
ter the monopoly of agricultural credit in Bosnia and Herzegovina, where it 
undertook to open a branch bank. 

This agreement was very advantageous to this bank. According 
to accurate enquiries made by Prof. Grimberg it granted loans at from 
8 to 10 per cent without incurring any risk whatsoever ; for all loans 
were guaranteed by mortgages, and also had a 10 years* guarantee from 
the State. Moreover all government authorities were placed at the ser- 
vice of the bank both for recovering interest and annuities and for fore- 
closing and selling at auction the real and personal estate of defaulting 
debtors. This agreement was not favourably received and was ultimately 
rescinded, hater on, in 1910, on the first assembling of the Bosnian 
parliament, a Bill was introduced on the agrarian question, of which we 
will give the principal provisions : 

(1) The voluntary enfranchisement of renters as the result of agree- 
ment between the parties concerned. 

(2) All the money required for carrying out such enfranchisement to 
be lent to the tenant by the government banks. This avoids the error 
of lending the renter only half the amount required. In its turn the gov- 
ernment is to secure the requisite funds by issuing bonds to the bearer, 
maturing in from 30 to 50 years. 

(3) hoans granted to renters to be for long terms (30 to 50 years) 
at an interest rate of 4 % per cent, repayable in half-yearly instalments. 
The amount of the loan to be paid in cash, except in cases when the land- 
lord who is selling the farm prefers to receive payment, wholly or in part, 
in government bonds. 

The government banks to make loans both for new redemptions and 
for the conversion of debts resulting from former redemptions. 
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* 

* * 

Tliis Bill led to an animated debate in the Bosnian parliament. 

The Serbian deputies were opposed to the fundamental idea of the pro- 
posal because it was based on optional redemption which in 32 years had 
failed to secure satisfactory results. They therefore introduced an opposi- 
tion Bill, based on compulsory redemption. 

The Mohammedan deputies, who at first favoured the government pro- 
posal, wished to paralyse the action of the Serbian deputies, and so intro- 
duced an opposition measure, which in substance was but a paraphrase 
of the Turkish law of 1859. 

As neither of the two parties had a parliamentary majority the fate of 
the government Bill long remained uncertain, depending on the attitude of 
the Croatian party, in spite of the fact that they were the least numerous. 

At the beginning of 1911 the situation improved. The Serbian deputies, 
fearing that parliament would be dissolved, renounced for the time being 
their demand for compulsory redemption and accepted the government Bill. 
They expressed, however, in a written declaration, the wish that the gov- 
ernment should, as soon as possible, take the requisite steps to transform 
optional into compulsory redemption. 

The gravest difficulty in the way of the Bill was thus removed, and it 
was approved by parliament on April 1st, 1911. After receiving the 
royal sanction on June 13th, the law became effective on December 1st of 
the same year ; but it was only in 1912 that the first loans were granted. 


The law is of too recent date to permit of an opinion as to its 
efficacy, and more especially to answer the enquiry whether land 
redemption will in the future proceed more rapidly than in the past. 

According to statistical data gathered by private students, 11,258 loans 
had been made from the beguiling of 1912 up to October 19x3, two thirds 
of which were for new transactions and one third for the conversion of re- 
demption debts previously incurred. 

Taking as a basis the loans granted up to May 10th, 1912 — 2,360 for 
new redemptions and 750 for conversions as above — ■ • Mehmed Spaho comes 
to the conclusion that thanks to the new law redemption will proceed more 
rapidly than in the past. On the other hand, Griinberg and Schmidt are 
less optimistic ; they assert that it is not justifiable to assume that the 
number of purchases effected in the first year can offer a standard for judg- 
ing the future, first, because the number of landowners inclined to sell 
their lands decreases both absolutely and relatively, and then because in 
view of the constant increase in land values the conditions of purchase grow 
more difficult from day to clay. They conclude that the results secured will 
not be better in the future than they have been in the past. 
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Conclusion, 


The official statistics for Bosnia and Herzegovina divide the agricul- 
tural population into the following classes : 

(1) Large landowners whose estates are cultivated by tenants, krneti; 

(2) Large landowners who cultivate their own estates ; 

(3) Free peasants, i. e. small holders ; 

(4) Renters or kmeti ; 

(5) Kali- kmeti, that is to say very small holders who besides farming 
their own land rent other land fiom large estate holders. This class 
subdivides into two categories (u) landowning kmeti, if their principal 
business is the farming of their own lands, while the rented lands represent 
a subsidiary undertaking ; ( b ) kmeti landowners if the contrary holds good. 

(6) Agricultural labourers. 

For each of these categories the following table gives data as to the num- 
ber of farms and the nature of the persons classified under it, with the respec- 
tive percentage figures. 


Agricultural Classes 

No. of farms 

l 

% 

No. of indi- 
viduals 

% 

: 

1. Large landowners who let their lands on lease 

2. Large landowners who cultivate their own 

1 

10,463 

3.69 

40,460 

2.92 

lands 

4,2 Si 

| 1-3* 

16,182 

I.I7 

3. Free peasants 

136,85.1 

! 48-33 j 

634*789 

45.82 

4. Kmeti (renters) 

7 l >fi 77 

2S.15 

444,920 

32.II 

5, Half-kmeti : 





a) Landowning kmeti 

14.453 

5.10 

95,206 

6.88 

h) Kmeti landowneis 

16,963 

5-99 

IIO448 

7-97 

6. Agricultural labourers j 

I 

20,450 

7.22 

43,351 

3‘*3 


Of all the agrarian questions affecting Bosnia and Herzegovina the most 
important is the abolition of the feudal regime. The above table shows 
that it is represented by classes 1, 4, 5 a and 56. If we eliminated these 
three classes the feudal system would be abolished. And as class 1 has 
disappeared almost entirely while classes 4, 5 a and 5 b are gradually being 
transformed into class 3, one can foresee the time when the abolition 
will be practically completed. From 1879 t° I 9 I0 » 28,481 kmeti were enfran- 
chised, or 890 each year. Now supposing that enfranchisement proceeds 
as slowly in the future, and that no fresh, recruits be made to the class of 
kmeM } it will have disappeared completely in 125 years, that is to say 
in the year 2x35. 
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Official statistics do not supply data on the area of the several landed 
estates. According to those gathered by Prof. Griinberg for the kmeti 
and free peasants, the area of the lands cultivated by these two classes is 
as follows : 



Area 


Not exceeding 

2 ha. 

From 2 to 5 ha. 

From 5 to io ha. 

From 
xo ha. up 


% 

% 

0/ 

70 

0/ 

/o 

Holdings of landowners and free 
peasants 

Eands tilled by kmeti 

51.48 

19.95 

25.39 i 

28.21 

13-71 

28.38 

9.40 

2346 


As is shown by this table, the area rented by kmeti is a little larger than 
that owned by small holders : 52 per cent of the holdings of the former 
exceed 5 ha. in extent and only 19.95 per cent cover an area of less than 
2 ha, ; whereas 51.48 per cent of those of the latter cover an area of less 
than 2 ha., and only 23 per cent exceed 5 ha. in extent. 

This fact is readily explained. Small holdings, which arose from the 
enfranchisement of the kmeti, are gradually being subdivided among heirs, 
whereas the lands rented by the kmeti cannot be thus subdivided, or are 
subject to subdivision in a minor degree, because the division of such lands 
among the heirs cannot be effected without the consent of the landowner. 

The available official statistics on the membership of the several fami- 
lies afford indirect evidence of such subdividing process. In 1910 a family 
of free peasants consisted on an average of 4,63 individuals, whereas a 
family of renters consisted of from 5.59 to 6.54. 

The religious statistics for the agricultural population are very inter- 
esting. 

The official statistics for 1910 give the following particulars on this head : 


Religious 



Oithodox 

% 

Moham- 

medans 

% 

Catholics 

% 

Others 

% 

1. Earge landowners renting 
tb&r estates to kmeti . . 

633 

6.05 

9,537 

91.15 

267 

2.55 

26 

0,25 

2. Earge landowners culti- 
vating their own lands. . 

760 

17-95 

3,023 

70.62 

45 ** 

10.70 

40 

0.93 

3. Free peasants 

35.414 

25-87 

77,518 

56.65 

22,916 

16,74 

| 1.006 

0.74 

4. Kmeti (renters) 

58,895 

73.92 

3,653 

4.58 

17,116 

21.49 

1 

13 

0,01 

5, (a) Eandowning kmeti . . 

7,462 

51-63 

1,458 

10.59 

5,333 

38.28 

— 

— 

(b) Kmeti landowners. . 

9,322 

54-96 

1,223 

7.21 

6,418 

37-83 

— 

— 

6, Free labourers 

6,266 

30.64 

9,226 

45.12 

4,189 

20.48 

769 

3,76 
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The above table shows : 

(x) That the majority of the great estate holders are Mohammedans. 
Only 8.85 per cent of the large estate owner, s of the first class and 29.98 
per cent of those of the second class belong to religions other than the 
Mohammedan. 

(2) That the majority of the small holders are likewise Mohammedans, 
although the percentage of small holders who are not Mohammedans is 
considerably more important than is that of large landowners (45.35 
per cent). 

(3) That the kmeti class (class 4 ) and that of the half -kmeti (5 a and 
56) belong mostly to the Orthodox religion (73.92 per cent of class 4, 51.63 
per cent of class 5 a> 57.96 of class 5&). Next to the Orthodox, who are the 
most numerous, come the Catholics (21 .49, 38.28, and 37.83 per cent) ; whereas 
the Mohammedans belonging to these classes are an insignificant minority. 

Tins shows that the agrarian question is of importance not only from 
an economic and political but also from the religious standpoint. The 
Mohammedan population is quite unaffected by the feudal regime (77,518 
free peasants and 3,023 large land-owners who do not lease to kmeti) are op- 
posed to all change of the regime (9,537 large land-owners leasing to kmeti) ; 
on the other hand the Orthodox and Catholic population have always been 
opposed to the feudal regime and favour the enfranchisement of the 
kmeti . 


* 

^ 'I s 

The feudal agrarian regime which for so long prevailed throughout 
Europe may now be said to have nearly ended. It fell with the overthrow 
of the " ancien regime ” as being the greatest obstacle to national economic 
development. At present it is only represented by rare exceptions. 

The agrarian system in Bosnia and Herzegovina with its feudal cha- 
racteristics is therefore condemned to disappear, The fact that any in- 
crease in production determined by more intense labour on the part of the 
tiller of the soil, is divided between him and the landowner who has contri- 
buted nothing to. this increase, does away witli all stimulus to intensive 
farming, and therefore the abolition of this agrarian regime, that is to say 
the enfranchisement of the renters and their conversion into freeholders, 
is favoured both by men of science and by practical farmers. 

As to the main question, the abolition of the feudal rdgime, all are 
agreed ; not so as to the means of bringing it about. Some favour im- 
mediate action, by means of compulsory purchase ; others advise gradual 
conversion by means of optional purchase, and call for State intervention 
only to stimulate voluntary agreements between the parties concerned. 

The facts above set forth, show that government circles were ill favour 
of the latter plan. Thus we see that the first Turkish government, before 
the Congress of Berlin, and afterwards the Austrian, introduced optional 
purchase. 
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The statistical data above set forth show however that the results thus 
secured have not been satisfactory. The partisans of compulsory purchase 
quote these data to prove that the agrarian question in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina cannot be settled by a policy of optional purchase which should 
be replaced by compulsory redemption ; whereas the partisans of voluntary 
action maintain that the unsatisfactory results so far obtained are accounted 
for by administrative errors in carrying out the scheme, and that if these 
errors were eliminated the desired results would be obtained. 

We will not enter further into this discussion ; we will only ask a ques- 
tion, May we expect that in future voluntary purchase will proceed 
more rapidly than in the past ? 

Before replying some facts must be elucidated. 

We have already noted that in 1910 the Mohammedan deputies presented 
a Bill in opposition to that introduced by the government in the Bosnian 
parliament. It is true that this proposal led to no results ; nevertheless it 
reveals the views of the great Mohammedan landowners who constitute 91.15 
per cent of the large estate holders. It shows that they are all opposed to 
the abolition of the feudal regime, and inclined to strengthen it moie 
and more. 

Of late years there has been an increase in the number of lawsuits 
brought by landowners for the purpose of rescinding leases with their kmeti 
and driving them oh their lands for failure to fulfil their obligations under 
the lease. The number of such lawsuits in 1910 was 924. 

It is a fact that the kmeti frequently fail to carry out their duties ; but 
while formerly their landlords summoned them only to enforce respect 
of these, in recent years their aim has been to have the tenants evicted so 
as to free their lands of obligations towards them. Students see in this fact 
the effect of the increase in land values, and hence in the rentable value 
of farms, lands free from all services being more valuable than those sub- 
ject thereto. Therefore, if redemption remain voluntary it will not be 
effected more rapidly than in the past. 

As the value of the land increases the number of lawsuits for the 
eviction of tenants increases, as also the cost of purchase, and consequently 
the indebtedness of the purchaser ; so that the economic status of the latter 
grows worse. 


During the first years of the Austro-Hungarian occupation the par- 
tisans of compulsory redemption favoured so-called distributive redemption: 
that is to say the lands were to be divided between the landowner and the 
tenant in the same ratio as the products of the farm had hitherto been 
divided, usually that of 2 to 1 ; the landlord in most cases having a right 
to one third. This idea was gradually dropped owing to the following 
difficulties in carrying it into effect : 

(a) As the size of the rented farms was relatively small and the kmeti 
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family numerous, this system of division would have entailed excessive sub- 
division of the land. 

{b) The system of assigning to the landowners one third of all rented 
farms would have led to scattered ownership which would have rendered 
cultivation very difficult if not impossible. 

These considerations have led to the adoption of the principle of com- 
plete purchase, that is to say of leaving the renter in possession of the land, 
and of compensating the owmer in money. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of an argument brought forward 
in the government report for 1906. and frequently quoted against compulsory 
purchase, i. e. that by replacing rent in kind by a cash rent the economic 
ruin of the great landowners would be brought about, as they are 
extravagant and incapable of investing their money advantageously. 

This danger, however, could easily be avoided by converting* rent in 
kind into rent in money represented by government bonds. 

But even if the fears expressed by the government report were to be 
realized, would this be an adequate reason for not reforming the agrarian 
regime ? We have, on the one hand, 10,463 large landowners, representing 
40,460 individuals composing the class opposed to the reform, because they 
maintain that they could not manage to live if their real estate were ex- 
changed for personal estate ; and, on the other hand, we have 111,093 kmeti 
representing, with their families. 650,644 individuals, who in the economic 
interests of the country favour the reform. The answer to the question is 
therefore not difficult to formulate. 



OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


CO-OPERATIVE COLONIZATION IN PALESTINE- 


SOURCE. 

Oi’PKNUETMKR (Dr. Franz) : Gcnosscnschaftliche Kolonisation in Falesthia {Co-operative Colo • 
mzaltnn in Palestine ). Cologne, Nationalfonds-Bibliothek, 16 pp. undated. 


Modern Zionism as a national political movement dates, as is well 
known, from about 1870 ; but it is only since 1890 that it has gathered 
strength, that is since the date when Th. Herz of Vienna, who was born 
in i860 and died in 1904, became its leader. To him is due the fact that 
Zionism from an ideal and an aspiration has begun to be a realit\r. On his 
initiative the first Zionist congress was summoned to Basle in 1897 ; and there, 
for the first time, the Zionist programme was formulated, “Zionism ”, 
ran the manifesto, “ proposes to constitute in Palestine a home, safeguarded 
by legal rights, for the Jewish people, especialfy those of them who will noi 
and cannot be assimilated by ether races. To obtain such end this congress 
proposes the adoption of the following measures : 

“ (1) to promote the colonization cf Palestine by sending thither 
Jewish peasants, labourers and craftsmen ; 

“ (z) to isolate, and afterwards to unite together in groups, persons 
belonging to the Jewish race, by means of especial local and national insti- 
tutions and in accordance with the law's cf different countries ; 

“ (3) to strengthen the national sentiment and national consciousness 
of Jews ; 

“ (4) to take the necessary steps in order to obtain from the govern- 
ment the measures which will allow the aim of Zionism to be attained. ” 

' The second congress was, like that at Basle, concerned with the fulfil- 
ment of this programme and with the financial me? sures which it entailed. 
Among other projects that of founding a Jewish national bank, to be 
situated in London and called the Jewish Colonial Trust and to have a 
^capital in shares, of two million pounds sterling, was discussed and approved. 
At the fifth congress, held at Basle in 1901, it was decided to consti- 
tute a National Fund with a capital of 200,000 pounds sterling to be col- 
lected by voluntary contributions. Half of this fund should serve to buy 
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land in Palestine, wlxile the other half should remain the inalienable and col- 
lective property of the Jewish people. 

In 1903 there was another congress at Basle. At this Franz Oppenhei- 
mer, PH vat Docent at Berlin university, brought forward a proposal that 
the colonizing enterprise should be established on a new basis, namely that 
purchased land should not become private property but should be cultivat- 
ed on a co-operative system. 

In support of his thesis Dr. Oppenheimer pointed out that the insti- 
tution of private property had, in Palestine as elsewhere, the well known 
effect of transforming landowners into speculators, who dealt in land as in 
any other form of merchandize, and were ready to sell so soon as they saw 
a prospect of profit, without any regard to patriotic sentiment, “ that granite 
foundation of every nationality ”. He stated that private ownership had 
the further defect that it sowed discord among the members of ohe na- 
tion. In their pursuit of lucrative business landowners had employed 
Arab labourers, as being more docile and less expensive because less civi- 
lized than their own Jewish compatriots, and had thus encouraged Arab 
influence in the Jewish colonies of Palestine. 

Dr. Oppenheimer was very willing that there should be friendly re- 
lations between Arabs and Jews, that the two peoples should mutually 
aid each other in order that the land might be better cultivated and wealth 
more widely distributed. “ The Jew, who has evolved to the higher stage, 
should be the friend and the master of the Arab, who is healthy and strong 
but whose development is backward because of the unfortunate political 
conditions in which he lives. In our colonies it is however essential that 
Jewish peasants should drive the plough and pasture the cattle, for not 
otherwise can the land be won permanently 

The plan would not, he urged, injure the Arabs but would on the con- 
trary be most advantageous to them ; for the two peoples would together 
greatly increase the productivity of the land, and thus enhance its value 
and its capacity to support a numerous population. 

Co-operative organization was the alternative to private property. 
At the very beginning of their history the Hebrews were organized on a 
co-operative plan. It W3S by a co-operative war that, under Joshua, 
they conquered the Promised Land ; it was on the co-operative principle 
that they afterwards divided it among the twelve tribes ; and within each 
tribe the land should have been, according to the principle of the Mosaic 
law, owned co-operatively. 

The land did not belong to the people absolutely for ff it is given to 
them for an habitation ”, and the individual could not, as in Roman law, 
dispose of it as he chose, making good or ill use of it. 

But these laws of God, which were also the laws of wisdom and nature, 
had not been followed. The Hebrews, like the other Mediterranean peo- 
ples, suffered the institution of private property and the formation of large* 
properties. “ Woe unto you if ye add property to property, leaving none 
for others, and yourselves inhabit the land alone 

The speaker stated further that with the institution of private property 
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began the period of the sufferings of the people of Israel. The ties unit- 
ing the tribes became looser ; the population decreased ; the land became 
depopulated ; the people became “ Ahasrer If they were to return to 
their ancient land it was necessary that they should learn and observe the 
ancient law, according to which the individual inherited only a tenancy of 
the soil ; while the land belonged to the community of the people as a social 
property. 

All the history of the past, and all modern experience of colonization 
in Palestine, led to the same conclusion, namely that co-operative colo- 
nization was the most fruitful form of colonization. It was the latest dis- 
covery of economic science as it had been the earliest principle of public 
law among the people of Israel. 

The proposal of Dr. Oppenheimer was approved by acclamation by the 
congress of 1903, but seven years passed before it was possible to begin to 
realize the project of co-operative colonization. 

In 1900, at the ninth Zionist congress, held at Hamburg, in order to 
facilitate the new colonizing policy a co-operative fund was formed which 
in a year reached the sum of 145,000 francs. A colonizing society called 
“ Erez Israel '' (band of Israel) with limited liability, was instituted to 
administer this fund. 

This society aims, according to Article 3 of its statutes, at “ the foun- 
dation of co-operative agricultural and urban colonies of all sorts, in 
Palestine and adjacent countries The society's superintending council, 
of which Dr. Oppenheimer is president, has members in Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Holland and Palestine. 

To secure the funds necessary^ to it the “ Erez Israel '* issues shares of 
a minimum value of 500 markes, fixed by law. Anyone who wishes 
to have a part in the enterprise by means of a less payment can obtain 
for 80 marks a certificate of participation, given to him by the 
organization of the National Fund, the official representative of the 
shareholders in all the society's meetings and the distributor to them of 
their dividends. Bonds for sum of even less than 80 marks are issued by 
the National Fund in favour of the co-operative colonizing societies. In 
view of the necessity of collecting large sums of money the collaboration 
of private farmers and capitalists is indispensable in Palestine. Co-oper- 
ative colonies can be founded among private farmers, after the pattern of 
the collective farms in Italy and the farmers' co-operative agricultural so- 
cieties in Rumania, regard being of course paid to the local peculiarities 
which may discover themselves. 

In respect of co-operative colonization Dr. Oppenheimer gives the fol- 
lowing picture of the work for which “ Erez Israel " is destined. 

He wishes the co-operative colonies to be of two kinds : provisional co- 
lonies for the occupation of the land ; and permanent groups of colonists 
to be lastingly attached to the soil, especially in the fertile and well watered 
districts east of the Jordan, where competition has not yet raised the price of 
land beyond the profit level, and which are not densely populated by 
natives. The enterprise could be set on foot even west of the Jordan, but 
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the price oi land in this district has become so high that its purchase is not 
economically justified. 

The action of the Hebrew organization, when it buys land for motives 
not purely economic, has had in these regions an effect identical to that pro- 
duced by the action of the German colonization commission in the Polish 
provinces of eastern Prussia, where colonizing enterprise, untertaken also 
for motives other than economic, resulted in a disastrous rise in the price 
of land. 

The co-operative colonists who occupy the land are relegated by 
Dr. Oppenheimer to thetask of preparingit forpeimanent and definite colon- 
ization and a stable colonist population. As soon as the occupying colon- 
ists have bought the land it should be brought under cultivation, in order 
to prepare the way for the co-operative colonists who will settle in it. The 
difficulties to be overcome are numerous and the author is fully aware of 
them. The members of a co-operative colony will have a hard task before 
they can reap the fruit of their labours. Lands will sometimes be occupied 
in the unsafe districts infested by Bedouins and Kurds, who recognize no 
right but that of the stronger. The occupying colonists must therefore be 
not timorous folk but fighting men, strong, capable of self-defence, distri- 
buted in groups of not less than a hundred and determined to exact respect 
from the hardy sons of the desert. They must be young, filled with the 
adventurous spirit which leads men to build their homes on the confines of 
civilization, forearmed against danger, and resolved to sacrifice their lives 
with enthusiasm. Only thus will “ the work be worthy of the master and 
Heaven's blessing descend on it 

When the land has been brought under permanent cultivation the co- 
operative occupying colonists have performed their task, and will * move 
to more remote regions in order once again to discharge their mission of 
civilization. In the colony, henceforward permanently settled, the older 
and married men will remain as a stable population. 

The permanent co-operative colonies must possess live stock, tools, 
food stuffs, chemicals, surgical instruments, materials for building houses, 
portable forges and every sort of implement. An expert agriculturist, a doc- 
tor, nurses, workmen, and, gradually, all the essential members of a commu- 
nity, will have place among them. According to Dr. Oppenheimer there 
is no fear of a scarcity of persons desirous of joining a colonizing expedition. 
Many will be attracted by the “ freedom which the pioneers will enjoy ” ; 
many by the romantic side of this enterprise, that for which strength is 
needed. “ On the very confines of civilization, in the hard fight for life, 
men will grow up who will be tempered like steel and vigorous women of 
whom any race might be proud 

So much for the future. Attempts have however already been made to 
realize these projects, 

In the spring of 1911 " Merchawja ”, the first co-operative colony, was 
founded at Bmek Israel near Haifa, in the neighbourhood of Nazareth. Its 
property, which has an area of 3,500 duman — some 321 hectares — and is 
fertile land, was bought by the Jewish National Fund. 
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In fulfilment of its contract with the co-operative colony the National 
Fund also built all the dwelling houses and other buildings necessary to 
the cultivation of the property. 

The colony is directed by an expert agriculturist, and is cultivated by a 
co-operative labourers’ society which has about twenty members, with whom 
some fifteen wage-earning labourers are associated. The latter are however 
intended gradually to become members of the co-operative society. 

In its first years the colony had to struggle against many difficulties, 
particularly of a non-economic character. Frequent attacks of neighbours 
and of Bedouin tribes were repulsed only at the price of sacrifices in lives and 
property. The neglect of centuries had reduced the land of settlement, fer- 
tile as it naturally was, to such a condition that much capital and labour were 
expended before it could be restored to cultivation. Large quantities of 
manure had to be transported and new methods of scientific culture 
employed. It was only after three years of hard and unceasing work that 
the period of mere occupation could be considered at an end. Thanks to all 
the measures which were taken the value of the farms has now largely in- 
creased, and will increase yet further when the Haiffa-Damascus- Jeru- 
salem railway, now being constructed, on which the “ Merchawja” colony 
will be an important junction, has been completed. This line will greatly 
facilitate the transport of the colony’s agricultural products to centres of 
population. 

The second of these colonies of agricultural labourers, “ Dagania ”, 
which also was founded on the Jordan by the National Fund, became a 
co-operative colony as the result of a decision of the general assembly of 
the society on 2 June 1911. , Man} 7, other co-operative colonies, which also 
owe their foundation to the National Fund, will be recognized and adminis- 
tered by the co-operative colonizing society — among them the co-operative 
colony for re-afforestation called <f Gau Sehumel ” (Samuel's Garden) and 
founded at Chedera in 1913 on land bought by the National Fund. 

All this enterprise needs much capital ; and the colonizing schemes can- 
not be carried out until an increasing number of shares in the co-operative 
colonies and of bonds of participation in the National Fund are taken up 
by Jews, and until a greater number of contributions are received. 

Only then will the programme of co-operative colonization approach 
fulfilment. Then the Hebrew people will be able to return to their ancient 
and lose land, and once more live united under the law of its co-operative 
tribes. u Therefore shall ye keep all the commandments which I command 
you this day, that ye may be strong,... and that ye may prolong your days 
in the land 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENQUIRY INTO THE RATE OF WAGES PER ACRE 
IN ENGLAND, 1913-19x4. 

(1 Concluded ) 

By W. H. R. CURTLER. 


§ 7. Female ea*bour. 


The northern counties, with Scotland, have long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the districts where agricultural wages are highest. But is 
this reputation quite deserved ? It is in these counties that a large propor- 
tion of farm work is still done by women, who work for lower wages than the 
men, at the average rate of is. 6 d. per day. They even do such work as 
spreading manure (1), and loading the dung carts, and in some districts 
"do almost all work except that in which horses are required ”, but work as a 
rule two hours a day less than the men. It is curious that women’s labour 
should be so much employed in the north, which in modern times has been 
in the van of industrial progress. The employment of women and children 
in farm work, in England, was said to be a feature of the period between 
the Reform of the Poor Taw and the Education Acts, 1834-71, and was only 
justified by the fact that the labourer had lost his parish allowance and was 
receiving low wages, and therefore had to put his family to work (2) to eke 
out his scanty pay. Yet in the -northern counties today we find women em- 
ployed in farm-work where wages are very high. 

In Northumberland and in parts of Durham these women workers are 
the descendants of the " bondagers ”, which term is described in the Report 
on the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture of 1867-8 (3) 


(i) In one district women are said to do « any kind of farm work », earning 8/- to 9/- a week, 
with free cottages and a pint of milk, and 3/- a day in harvest ; hours 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

{2) Hasbach, English Agyicul. Labourer, pp. 22 266. Hashach says, p. 251, that in the 

fifties » the employment of women and children lowered men’s wages. 

{3} First Report, p. XIII. 
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as then becoming unpopular. Under the “ bondage ” system the hind was 
“ bound to find the work of a suitable woman whenever she was needed 
receiving her earnings, and engaging to give her wages, lodging, food, and 
washing, a system which in 1867 was said to be dying out, though it still 
exists. These women turned their hand “ to every description of work on 
the farm including barn work, which is described as the hardest ” (1). 

Their successors to-day do not work as hard as this but they do a much 
larger proportion of farm work than women do elsewhere and this fact should 
be taken into account when the northern counties and Scotland are quoted 
as paying high wages. 

Further, m Northumberland and Durham a large proportion of the male 
labourers are horse-men, cattlemen, and shepherds, who receive higher 
wageswthan ordinary labourers. 

One or two of our correspondents have stated that female labour is 
becoming unpopular even in the north, but that it is still largely prevalent 
is proved by the census returns of 1911, from which we have selected for 
contrast some northern, eastern, and midland counties 

No. of Agricultural labourers 
Counts* Male Female 

5,723 691 

2,215 

7,383 1,865 

36,475 351 

38,866 607 

12,336 62 

10,920 ‘ Il6 

13,621 68 


Durham . . . 
Westmoreland . 
Northumberland 
Norfolk .... 
Lincoln .... 
Oxford .... 
Berks .... 
Northants . . 


§ 8. High wages and now wages. 

Another point, often discussed before, arising in connection with this 
enquiry is whether high wages are more economical than low wages (2). 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the counties where high wages are 
paid, viz. the northern counties, Lancashire, Cheshire and Derbyshire, 
are those which have a large percentage of their cultivated land in permanent 
grass ; and the low rate of wages per acre to be observed in their case is 

(1) The work was almost exclusively performed by the unmarried women living in their 
own homes. {Report of 1867 p. XIII). The Commissioner was strongly of the opinion that 
the work was not degrading nor injurious, and produced remarkably healthy, contented women. 

(3) In the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 1894-7 (Qu. 61, 251) it is 
said M the man from the north, even at his high wages, was an economical gain to the 
farmer ”, and Professor Sheldon said, “ I believe the effect o t labour being a little higher 
paid than it used to be is that it is more efficient *\ (Qu. 21, ofa). 
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largely due to this fact. We have discussed the connection of high wages 
and laying down land to grass elsewhere (i). 

The two great corn-growing counties of Norfolk and Lincoln perhaps 
throw some light on the question of the comparative economy of high and 
low wages* as the cultivation in them is very similar. The weekly earnings 
of the ordinary labourer in Lincolnshire (January 1914) were £ 1. os. lid. ; 
in Norfolk 17s. 7 d. The rate per acre in the former on 21 farms examined 
is £ x. 65. 3d., in the latter on 31 farms examined £ 1. 13s. 8 d. 

These figures tend to show that high wages are more economical than 
low wages. 

Do the counties where high wages are paid and the workers thereby 
rendered more efficient, produce more per acre than the counties where low 
wages are paid ? The following table gives some answer to this question al- 
though the differences in soil, climate, and management must be taken into 
account. Nor must a particular crop in particular counties be taken as 
a test, but the total produce of various crops in groups of counties. 

Of wheat and barley the highly paid labourers produce more than the 
low paid, although the latter are more favoured by climate. In the case 
of oats there is little to choose. Beans are too little grown in our high wage 
counties to afford useful comparison. 

In the production of potatoes the superiority clearly lies with the high 
wages, as it does in that of turnips and swedes. In mangolds there is lit- 
tle difference between the two groups, but in the growing of hay, especially 
that from rotation grasses, the well-paid labourers easily beat their less 
fortunate rivals. The figures for Norfolk and Lincoln, in connection with 
what has been said above, are interesting. In each crop, except turnips 
and swedes, the production in Lincoln is superior to that of Norfolk. The 
table, in brief, seems to show that where men are well paid they produce 
more from the soil at a less cost than where the reverse is the case (2). 

We have not compared the production of live stock, because the varying 
amount of heath and down land in the different counties prevents compari • 
son. Nor are there any statistics of the production by counties of milk, 
butter and cheese. 

The greater part of the food of our live stock is grass in one form or 
another, and the produce of our grass land depends much more on the fer- 
tility of the soil and less on manual labour than the produce of the arable 
land. 


(i) See Appendix D. as to the nude labour per 100 acres of cultivated land. 

{2) This may seem to conflict with the statement made above that the modern compara- 
tively well paid labourer does less work than his ill paid predecessor, but the causes, there 
stated, which have apparently reduced the modern output of the labourer must not lie 
forgotten. 



j Produce per acre of certain crops foi period 1904-13, in hi eh wages counties . 
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§ 9. The decline in area of arable land. 

It is generally said that high wages mean more grass and less tillage be- 
cause the farmer wants to cut down his labour bill, though whether this 
is true economy is doubtful in the face of Mr. Strutt's well known figures 
by which he shows that on some 2000 acres during a period of eighteen years 
the net ann ual profit per acre from the arable land was £ 2. is. yd . , and from the 
grass land ys . lid. However, there is no doubt that grass land, except in 
the case of dairying, requires much less labour than tillage. Mr. W. C. Tit- 
tle stated that, on the average, one acre of arable requires as much manual 
labour as from three to five acres of grass (1), and grass farming appeals to 
the farmer by reason of its safety and limited expenditure, as compared 
with the risks of arable farming. Our investigations show that the 'wages 
per acre on 44 farms mainly devoted to corn growing are £1.75. 10 d., whereas 
on 61 farms mainly devoted to stock-rearing and feeding they are £ 1.0s. 0 %s., 
though on 72 dairy farms they are £ 1.6$. So., and while the labour on grass 
land only is 10s. an acre, that on corn land only is £ 1.14s. 0 d. 

Now contrast the respective areas under tillage and grass in the high 
wage counties with those in the low wage counties (2). 

High Wage Counties 

Weekly earnings 


County 

of ordinary labourers 

Grass acres 

Tillage acres 


£. 

s. 

d. 



Durham .... 

.... I. 

7 - 

0 

287,085 

14**653 

Northumberland . 

.... I. 

6. 

6 

5 i 9 > 2 9 ° 

181,608 

Westmoreland 

.... I. 

4 - 

0 

207.840 

36,587 

Derby 

.... I. 

6. 

9 

404,25s 

Si , 435 

York W. R. . . . 

.... I. 

2. 

2 

829.375 

342,587 





2,247,848 

783,870 


Low Wage Counties . 



Gloucester .... 

.... 17. 

6 


427,322 

226,506 

Norfolk 

.... 17. 

7 


287.899 

777.828 

Oxford 

.... 16. 

5 


2x0,742 

200,399 

Berks 

.... 17. 

IC 


172,739 

176,339 





1,098,702 

1,381,072 


(1) Report of Royal Commission on Labour, 1894 vol. V. Cd. 689;, p. xi. See also tables 
B. & C. at end of report. The report of the Board of Agriculture on Agricul. Depopulation 
estimated that the loss of 2,000,000 acres of arable land in Great Britain between 1881-1901 dis- 
placed about 70,000 labourers, or 3 J 4 uien to every 100 acres. (Cd. 3273, p. 11) but Lord Evcrs- 
ley stated to the Royal Statistical Society that the reduction in the labour force by this cause 
wa* % men per 100 acres. (See Journal of Farmer's Club, Nov. 1900, p, 886). 

(2) Board of Agriculture Returns, fd. 7325, 1914. 
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The great exception is Lincoln where, with the comparatively high 
wages of £ i.os. n d. f the acreage in grass is 525,958 and that in tillage 995,613. 
Yet, from these figures it appears that high wages tend to the preference of 
grass to tillage ; although there are, of course, other important factors in 
determining the mod.e of cultivation, such as proximity to large towns, the 
nature of the soil, and the prices of corn and stock (i). The official circular 
of the Central Land Association for May 1914 states that “ there is a cer- 
tain truth in the statement that where there are high wages there is a small- 
er percentage of arable land And that farmers show a tendency to throw 
arable land down to grass when a rise in wages ensues is further borne out by 
the fact that in the six years 1907-1912 inclusive there was a decrease of 
arable land in England of 415,746 acres and in 1913 of 277,043 acres 
coincident with a considerable increase in wages (2). 

§ 10. Influences affecting the decline in the rural population. 

What proportion of the decline in the numbers of the agricultural 
labourer is to be attributed to the conversion of arable land into grass, and 
what proportion is due to the introduction of machinery and less careful 
‘farming ? 

Unfortunately the census returns of the number of agriculturists are 
in all countries very inadequate and England is no exception to the rule. 
The methods employed have varied from census to census, making accurate 
deductions impossible. The changes in the mode of classification between 
1871 and 1881 were so radical that in making comparisons, all figures prior 
to 1881 are of little use. From that date onward, however, it is possible 
to analyze the figures, and the following table is the result of such analysis : 

England & Wales. 

Agricultural Labourers and Farm ,ssi 1891 1901 I9 n 

Servants including Shepherds — — — — 

(Males) 830,452 756,557 609,105 643,117 

The downward movement according to the last census appears to 
have been arrested, but it must be remembered that the census of 1901 was 
taken when about 40,000 agricultural labourers had gone to the South 
African War, and in the Census of 1911 there was a considerable transfer 
in the returns, amounting probably to 10,000, from “ general ”, to “ agricul- 
tural ” labourers. So that though the rate of decrease has been considerably 

(1) Cr. A Wilson Fox, in Statistical Society's Journal, 1903, p. 283. a The amble comities 
are the low wage ones 

{2) In Scotland, however, the Report on the Decline in the Agricultural Population 1906, 
p. 12, shows that the number of labourers decreased largely in spite of very small conversion 
of arable to grass. According to the Preliminary Returns of the Board of Agriculture for 1915 
the increase in England and Wales of 362,610 acres in wheat, and 158,420 in oats was mainly 
accounted for by a decrease of 273,050 acres in barley, 113,330 in turnips and swedes, 27,490 
in beans, and 39,160 in peas. The decrease in permanent grass was only 28,030 acres. 
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cheeked it was still proceeding according to the latest figures available, and 
there were 187,335 fewer labourers in 1911 than in 1881. A large proportion 
of this decrease is well known to be due to the conversion of arable to 
pasture. 



Acres 

The permanent grass in England and Wales in 1911 was 
>• v » » « in 1880 . . 

15,949,603 

13,267,606 

Increase . * . 

2,681,997 

Arable land in 18S0 . . 

» » in iqii . . 

14,096,176 

11,299,220 

Decrease (1) . . . 

2.79^,956 

In round figures 2,800,000 acres of arable went out 

of cultivation 


which, allowing that 2 % men F 21 100 acres are displaced by the conversion 
of arable to grass, shows a diminution of 70,000 labourers between 18S1 
and 1 91 1, from this cause. But the increase in dairying has somewhat 
discounted this decrease. In 1S80 there were 1,854,513 cows and heifers 
in milk or in calf, in 1911 2,392,880, an increase of 538,376, and whereas, 
in the former period, only 70 milking cows were kept per 1,000 acres of 
cultivated land, in the latter there were 88 (2). 

We have seen that dairying employs a considerable amount of labour 
and we will assume, therefore, in the absence of statistics that 10,000 of 
the above 70,000 have found work 011 dairy farms. 

Deducting 60,000 from 187,335 (the decrease between 1881-1911) we 
find that 123,335 were displaced by machinery and less careful farming. 

In concluding this report I beg to render most hearty thanks to Mr. 
C. 3 . Orwin who has advised and assisted me throughout in its compila- 
tion ; also to Mr. R. H. Row C. B. Assistant Secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and to Colonel Graigie, C. B. who have kindly given me most 
valuable help. 


(i) A considerable amount of land is withdrawn from cultivation every year owing to the 
growth of urban and manufacturing areas. 

{2) Agricultural Statistics 1911. Cd. 6021, p. zo. 
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Appendix A. 

Summary showing number of farms in each class according to sounties 

Mixed Farms. 


County 

No. of farms 

j 

Atres 

Total Wages 

Bucks 

I 

486 

£ s. d . 

673. 9 . 6 

Cheshire 

3 

663 

1,649. 6. 7 

Cornwall 

12 

4,015 

3,399. 0. 0 

Derbyshire 

3 

714 

799. 6.II 

Dorset 

2 

1,218 

1,300. 0. 0 

Durham & Westmoreland .... 

10 

4,047 

5,253.10. 8 

Kent 

3 

1,203 

2,795. 4. 0 

Leicester & Rutland ...... 

10 

3,125 

3,368.11.10 

Lincoln 

6 

3,028 

4,029.17- 7 

Norfolk (1) 

13 

7,°54 

12,231.11.10 

Northampton 

9 

5,163 

5 , 504 - 5 - 2 

Notts 

3 

942 

1,256. 1. 6 

Oxford & Berks 

19 

12,107 

14,726.12. 2 

Shropshire 

10 

4,091 

5,579.12. 0 

Somerset 

14 

4 > 2 S 8 

6,128.17. 5 

Surrey 

1 

440 

572. 0. 0 

Sussex 

6 

4,573 

6,605.12. 0 

Warwick 

4 

1,526 

2,074. 0. 0 

Yorkshire. * 

1 

400 

460. 0. 0 

Hereford 

I 

354 

340. 0. 0 


M 

CO 

M 

59,437 

78,766.19. 2 


Per acre . . . £i. 6. 0 


Stock Rearing & Feeding . 

Bucks 6 2,426 2,243. 7 - 11 

Cornwall 2 576 429. o. o 

Durham, Nothumberland & Westmo- 
reland 8 3,568 2,685. o. 8 

Gloucester . . 2 881 869. o. o 

Hereford 2 416 420. 4. 2 


(1) One in Cambridge. 
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County 

No. of farms 

Acres 

Total Wages 




£ s. d. 

Kent 

I 

223 

240. 0. 0 

Leicester & Rutland 

9 

2,849 

2,603. 1. 6 

Lincoln 

1 

478 

565- 0. 0 

Northampton ......... 

I 

600 

650. 0. 0 

Qxon & Berks 

i 

1.550 

1,963. 8.10 

Shropsire 

5 

2,483 

3,055.10. 4 

Somerset 

7 

2,212 

2,738.19. 6 

Sussex 

! 5 

2,28l 

2,641.^ 2. O 

Warwick 

I 9 

2,7lS 

2 , 342 . 5. 4 

Worcester 

! 

272 

225. 0. 0 

Derby 

1 

27I 

192. 0. 0 


6 i 

23,804 

23,863. 0. 3 


Average per acre £i. o. 0% 


Dairying , 


Bucks 

i 7 

2,040 

2,172.12. 8 

Cheshire 

3 

505 

957* 0. 0 

Cornwall . . . . 

2 

658 

845- 3- 1 

Derby 

i 2 

845 

1,317. 0. 0 

Durham 

; 1 

256 

OJ 

Hi 

O 

O 

Gloucester & Dorset (1) 

9 

2,807 

3,5*5* 0, 0 

Lancashire . 

2 

398 

672. 0. 0 

Leicester & Rutland 

1 3 

781 

1,060. 8. I 

Norfolk 

t 

2 

474 

973-16. 4 

Northampton 

2 

550 

O 

O* 

G. 

Oxon & Berks ^ . 

1 * 

281 

412. 2. 5 

Shropshire 

1 

3°o 

542.13. 7 

Somerset 

21 

5,235 

, 6,603.19. 2 

Surrey 

X 

250 

348.10. 0 

Sussex 

XI 

4.904 

6,790. 9. 8 

Warwick 

4 

1,262 

1,784. 7. 8 


72 

21,546 

28,753. 2. 8 


* Average per acre ... £i. 6. 8. 


(i) One in Dorset, 
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Corn growing. 

County 

No. of farms 

Acres 

Total Wages 




£ s. rf. 

Cornwall 

4 

1,360 

1,494.16. 0 

Durham 

I 

265 

475.16. 0 

Gloucester & Wilts 

2 

1,710 

1,628. 0. 0 

Iviucoln 

14 

10,483 

13,764. 2. 6 

Norfolk 

16 

7,729 

I2,452.X7. O 

Notts 

2 

73 ° 

852.13. 6 

Shropshire 

% 

1 

4S1 

518. 7. 4 

Sussex 

2 

1,174 

1,628. 0. 0 

Warwich 

1 

358 

636. 7. 5 

York 

1 

600 

1,242. 0. 0 


44 

24,890 

34,692.19. 9 


Average per acre 

... fir. 7.10 


Potatoes. 



Eaucaster. 

4 

948 

2 , 553 * 1. 7 

Eiucoln j 

4 

1,464 

4,392. 0. 0 

Durham 

1 

190 

280. 5. 0 

! 

! 

1 

! 

9 

2,602 

7,225. 6. 7 



Average per acre 

. . . £2.15. 6 


Fruit & Hops. 


Gloucester (1) 

1 

122 

852. 0. 0 

Hereford & Worcester 

17 

3,638 

19,017.17. 1 

Kent 

30 

8,821 

46,412. 8.10 

Norfolk 

1 

570 

2,219.13. 2 


49 

13,151 

68,501.19. 1 



Average per acre 

... £ 5 - 4 - 2 


(i) The labour bill on the arable & grass portions of these farms, 8,240 acres, at the rate 
of £i.6s.6rf. per acre (mixed) comes to £10,918, deducting this from £68,501.195. id. leaves 
£57>583-I9 s. irf. So that 4,911 acres of fruit & hops cost £57,583.19$. or fixx.r4s.6rf. 
per acre. 
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Total of all Farms Except Fruit , Hops, & Potatoes . 



No. of farms 

Acres 

Total Wages 




£ s. 1 

Mixed 

131 

59,437 

78,766.19. 2 

Stock Rearing & Feeding 

6l 

23,804 

23,863. O. 3 

Dairying 

72 

21,546 

28,753. 2. S 

Corn growing 

44 

24,890 

34,692.19. 9 


30S 

129,677 

166,076. 1. 10 


Average per acre . . . £i. 5, 7 


Appendix B. 

Weekly earnings {including allowances, perquisites etc.), of ordinary labourers , 
{excluding horsemen, cattlemen, & shepherds), in the comities examined 
in this report. 


County 

Board of Trade 

Return. 

2907 

i 

Rural League 

Return. 

1912-1913 (1) 

Increase in 1923 
Report 

on Changes in 
Wages (2) 

Wages Jan. r 
I 9 H 

Calculated 
from two previous 
columns 


| £ s. d. 

; £ s. d. 

£ s. d. j 

£ s. d. 

Bucks 

16.11 

is. 3 

I. 6 

IQ. 9 

Berks . 

16. 8 

16.10 

! 

I. 0 

I7.IO 

Chester 

19. 0 

1 

I. 0. 2 ] 

1. 6 

x. i. 8 

Cornwall ........ 

17 - 7 

19 - 2 j 

i- 3 

L 0. 5 

Derby i 

| I. 0. 5 

1. 5 - 3 1 

x. 6 

I. 8. 9 

Durham ! 

i — 

I* 5 . 6 

1. 6 

1. 7. 0 

Gloucester ! 

j 3 

16. 6 

1. 0 

17. 6 

Hereford ........ 

17. 1 

17. 6 

I. 0 

18. 6 

Kent 

1S.10 

1. 1. 2 

1. 6 

1. 2. 8 

Lancaster 

19.10 

z. 1. 5 

1. 6 

1. 2,11 

Leicester ........ 

18. 9 

19. 8 

u 3 

I. O.II 

Lincoln 

19. 5 

19. 8 

u 3 

I. O.II 

Norfolk 

1 

t 

15* 4 

1 

16. 7 

1. 0 

17. 7 


(j) Obtained from about 1000 replies to circulars. 

(2) Cd. 7635. Since 1913 there has been a further increase in wages ; see Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette, June 1915. 
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Appendix B 0 Continued ). 


County 

Board ot Trade 

Return. 

1907 

Rural league 

Return. 

1912-1913 

Increase in 1913 
Report 

011 Changes in 
Wages 

Wages Jan. 1 
1914 

Calculated 
from two previous 
columns 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d 

£ s. d. 

Northampton 

1 6. 9 

* 7 * 3 

I. 0 

is. 3 

Northumberland 

— 

1. 5 * 0 

1. 6 

I. 6. 6 

Notts 

19 . 5 

iS. 7 

2. O 

1. 0. 7 

Oxford 

14.II 

I 5 * 5 

I. O ! 

16. 5 

Rutland 

17. 0 

1. 0. 0 

I. O 

1. 1. 0 

Salop . * 

iS. 0 

19.10 

I. 0 

1. O.IO 

Somerset 

17 - 3 

18. 3 

I. O 

19. 3 

Sussex ! 

17. 9 

18. 2 

! ° 

19 * 2 

Warwick 

17. 2 

17. 4 

1. 6 

18.10 

Westmoreland 

19. 1 

1. 2. 6 


say 1. 4. 0 

York 

19 . 9 

1. 0. 8 

j 1.6 

; 1. 2. 2 


Appendix C. 

Rate of labour per acre in various counties, omitting fruit, hops, & potato 
farms, & counties where less than ten farms were investigated. 


County 

No of farms 

i 

Acreage 

Total Wages 

Rate per acre 




£ s d. 

£ s. L 

Bucks . . . 

14 

4 » 95 2 

5,089.10. I 

I, 0. 6 

Cornwall . 

20 

6,609 

6,167.19. I 

18. 8 

Durham, Northumberland & 
Westmoreland 

! 

20 

8,136 

8,785. 7 - 4 

1. 1. 7 

Gloucester , 

II 

4,263 

4,878. O. O 

1. 2.10 

Leicester & Rutland. . . . 

22 

6,755 

7 , 032 * i* 5 

1. 0.10 

Lincoln 

21 

13,989 

18,359. 0. 1 

1. 6. 3 

Norfolk 

31 

19,005 

32,025. 7. 8 

1.13. 8 

Northampton ...... 

12 

6,313 

6,611. 5. 2 

1. 0.11 

Oxford & Berks ..... 

21 

13,938 

16,102. 3. 5 

1. 3 * * 

Shropshire 

17 

7,355 

9 , 697 * 3 * 3 

1. 6, 4 

Somerset 

42 

ii ,735 

15,471.16. 1 

1. 6. 4 

Sussex , 

24 

12,932 ’ 

17,665. 3* 8 

I* 7 * 3 

Warwick ...... . . 

18 

5,864 

6,767. 0, 5 

1. 3 - 1 



Number of labourers in counties examined according to census of 1911, from 10 years old & over, & number o J 
regular mode labourers of 10 years old & over per 100 acres of cultivated land , {crops & permanent grass) (i). 
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Appendix E. 


Table showing cultivation of counties examined . 


County 

• Total area 

I under 

crops & grass 

i 

Arable 

Permanent 

Grass 

Rotation 

Glasses 


! acres 

, » 

1 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Berks 

' 

• , 34S.S05 

174,52s 

174,277 

27,038 

Bucks 

• 1 394.002 

128,590 

265,412 

18,907 

Chester 

• • 530,255 

191,210 

339,045 

67,809 

Cornwall 

. . ; 611,695 

3 IL 772 

299,923 

148,513 

Derbv 

• ! 484.550 

79,461 

405,089 

18,406 

Durham 

• 427.950 

I 4<>,379 

287,571 

3 8 , 7 12 

Glos 

• ’ 653,466 

224,256 

429,210 

65,326 

Hereford 

. 1 448.052 

125 242 

322,810 

25,738 

Kent 

• 732,179 

293,596 

438,583 

31.178 

Lancs 

• • ; 787,381 

236,220 

551,161 

69,598 

Leicester 

• • 473,748 

j 96,977 

376,771 

19,164 

Lincoln. 

• • 1 1,521,501 

i 995,613 

525,94s 

146,879 

Norfolk 

. . j 1,066,193 

778,883 

289,310 

150,331 

Northants 

• • : 517,316 

158,639 

358,577 

19,241 

Northumberland . . . 

• • ; 699,459 

180,916 

518,543 

61,506 

Notts 

• • , 439,537 

| 217,187 

222,350 

43,703 

Oxford 

. . 410,686 

' 199,048 

2x1,638 

34,524 

Rutland ...... 

• • i 86,745 

3 L 7 oS 

55,037 

4,805 

Salop 

. . ■ 716,898 

225,128 

491,770 

59,644 

Somerset 

• • 1 848,541 

162,398 

686.143 

33 , 6 xi 

Sussex 

• • 1 651,116 j 

227,102 

424,014 

42,325 

Warwick 

• • 505,314 

140,335 

364,979 

26,181 

Westmoreland .... 

• • ; 243,711 

35,881 

207,830 

13,813 

York 

. . , 2,704,783 

1,109.494 

1,595,289 

205,900 


(i) Board of Agriculture Statistics 1914. Cd. 7926. 
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Appendix F. 

(Test comparison between a particular county & the whole country) compiled 


by the Board of Agriculture . 

Cornwall 

England & Wales 

Total cultivated land (in 1913) 

611,930 acres 27,129,382 acres 

» arable *■ » 

318,088 

» 11,65s, 233 » 

» grass » » 

393.842 

» 16,072,149 )> 

Total agricultural labourers (in 1911) * . 

10,588 

656,337 

» ^heep (in 1913) 

356,067 

17,130,286 

» cattle (in 1913I 

220,633 

5,716,944 

No. of labourers per 100 acres 

Number of sheep per ico acres cultivated 

I -73 

2.42 

land 

5S.2 

63.1 

Number of cattle per do 

36.1 

21.1 

No. of sheep per 100 acres pasture .... 

121.2 

106.6 

No. of cattle per do 

75-o 

35-6 


Average weekly earnings of labourers in 1907. 

s. d. fe. d 

18. 4 xS. 4 

iS. ix 19. 1 

18. 6 iS. 9 

19. 8 19. 7 

17. 7 17. 6 


All classes 
Cattlemen 
Horsemen 
Shepherds 
Ordinary . 


* Excluding farmers’ relatives. 
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ITALIAN FOREST POLICY AND THE RESULTS OBTAINED IN 
RELATION TO THE CONSERVATION AND RESTORATION OF 
FORESTS (Concluded). 


§ 5. Encouragement of sylviculture and re- afforestation and 

PROTECTION OF THE WOODS OF THE COMMUNES, PROVINCES AND BODIES 

CORPORATE GENERALLY. 

The forest policy inaugurated by the law of 2 June 1910, No. 277, 
desires the State not only to provide, as the principal object of its action, 
for the formation of a national forest domain within practical and prudent lim- 
its, but also by means of ample financial assistance to stimulate and encour- 
age the communes and other bodies and individuals to carry out re-affor- 
estation of underwood, brushwood, grass-grown or bare lands belonging 
to them, and to restore forests fallen into great decay. 

The assistance which the State grants to this work consists in exonera- 
tion from taxes and in a premium for lands re-afforested and for the resto- 
ration of decayed forests. 

Under the law of 4 July 1874 concerning waste communal properties 
and that of 1 March 18S8 on re-afforestation and reconsolidation of mount- 
ainous lands in order to ensure the strength of the soil and regulate the 
course of the waters, the State was already able to subsidize the work by 
contributing two fifths of the expenses, but evidently it was here a ques- 
tion of compulsory and not optional re-afforestations, to which latter the 
ministry up to 1910 could only contribute by the free supply of seeds and 
seedlings. - 

The results hitherto obtained in this direction however are not such 
as to fulfil all the expectations entertained. • Though the proposals and 
applications to the ministry for a free scheme of re-afiorestation were by no 
means few in number, those who, when they received the*schemes, carried 
them into effect, were a small minority. 

From data collected it is ascertained that the total area intended for 
re-afforestation in the applications is 13,951.91 hect. divided among 540 
owners, of whom 489 are private individuals, 16 communes and 15 parishes 
and forest societies and bodies. 
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The area actually exonerated from tax and apparently re-afforested 
is 1,207.66 hect., but it should be noted that in respect of 634.43 hect. the 
re-afforestation was begun in the five years preceding the promulgation 
of the law on State forest domains, i. e. before 1910. In the same area of 
634.43 hect. moreover there are included the lands re-afforested under the 
law of 1904 for Basihcata, the law of 1906 for Calabria and the consolidated 
law of 1907 in favour of Sardinia. This proves that even the provisions con- 
tained in these laws had exceedingly small influence in promoting re-affor- 
estation by private persons. 

As regards the communal lands, from the point of view of re-afforesta- 
tion it should be noted that the communal administration did not find in 
the communes and other bodies the necessary collaboration for restoring the 
communal forest property now devastated or destroyed by reckless pastur- 
age, felling and the absence of any sense of practical economy as applied 
to the forest. Suffice it to say that of 14,000 hectares of land re-afforested 
or restored, referred to in the applications for exemption from taxation, 
only 2000 belong to the communes and bodies corporate generally. 

What has been said about the communes might be repeated with re- 
ference to private owners, with the qualification that the latter are not 
called upon to defend the general interests of the country at a sacrifice to 
themselves. 

It is indeed exceedingly difficult to find a method of reconciling the 
general interests of re-afforestation and the objects of the forest ad- 
ministration with those of private owners. 

* 

* * 

The free distribution of forest seeds and seedlings for the re-afforesta- 
tion of privately owned lands is an expedient which the Ministry of Agriculture 
has adopted since 1873. The forest nurseries affected did not exceed ten 
in 1873, but in. 1886, they were already 35, with an aggregate area 
of 34.44 hect,, and capable of an average annual production of 
2,400,000 plants. On 30 June 1910 government forest nurseries which 
had come under the administration of the domains department were 
32, aggregating 82.70 hect. with an average total productive capacity of 
about 20 million plants. 

The law of 2 June 19x0, which at last included exemption from 
taxes and an adequate money premium among the incentives to private 
re-afforestation, maintained the free supply of seeds and plants required, 
rendering it obligatory for the ministry under the first paragraph of 
Article 29. It was therefore necessary to provide straightway for an 
increased production of young trees by extending the existing nurseries and 
establishing new ones, and therefore the area of the 32 nurseries belonging 
to the Forest State* Department which, as we have said, was 82.70 hect. on 
the promulgation of the law of 2 June, was increased to 89,24 hect.. 
Meantime there had passed into the hands of the department the asso- 
ciation nurseries, those planted by other bodies and those established by the 
State under special laws. With the new nurseries established in 19x1, a 
total was reached of 168 with an aggregate area of 327.77 hect., for which 
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there has been spent about half a million liras a year from 1913-1914 
onwards, while in the years 1910-1913 the expenses were much greater 
owing to fresh plantations of nurseries and the extension of those already 
existing* 

With regard to the distribution of seeds and young forest trees, it 
is observed from the diagrams contained in the report of the department 
that in the autumn and spring of 1910-1911 the young plants supplied 
attained the number of 15,631,720, and the seeds a weight of S428 
kilograms. For the plants the figures rise rapidly after the application 
of the new provisions of the law of 1910, and at the end of 1914 they 
approximated to 30 million. 

It being found however, in the period following on 1911, that some 
nurseries were not adapted to their purpose, either from the cultural 
or economic standpoint, their number was reduced, so that in 1914-1915 
we find only 149 nurseries (with an aggregate area of 310 hectares) in- 
stead of 168 as in 1911. 


% $ 

The enactments for the protection of forests belonging to communes, 
provinces, agricultural universities, public institutions, associations, limit- 
ed companies and bodies corporate generally, form an important part 
of the «law of 1910, inasmuch as they aim not only at the conservation but 
also at the scientific management of the greater portion of the forest property 
still owned by the nation. The forests managed by the communal admin- 
istrations, in the form either of patrimony or domain, cover an area of 
about two million hectares and represent very considerable interests of 
the communes and mountain populations. 

The first paragraph of Article 24 of the law of 1910 denotes a very consi- 
derable advance on the provisions of the law of 1877, its object being sub- 
stantially to solve the Italian forest question in great part. While Article 
4 of the law of 1S77 compelled all owners of forests under legislative re- 
striction as to deforestation to observe the regulations in force in each 
province, the law of 1910 requires, in respect only of forests belonging to 
communes and other bodies generally, that their utilization should take 
place in conformity with an economic plan prepared for each wood so as to 
guarantee not only reproduction and therefore continued existence, but like- 
wise observance of the dictates of forest economy in such wood. 

By successive circulars the Ministry of Agriculture is putting pressure 
in every way upon the public officers and bodies called upon to apply the 
new law, in order that it may be enforced immediately ai£d completely. 

Communal forests in general have here been spoken of, but special ex- 
amination is deserved by the domanial forests of communes because, to the 
general causes of destruction and mismanagement there are added in their 
case special causes arising from the legal nature of this immense property. 
In the south the forest question is so intimately bound up with the question 
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of domains as to form a single vast problem involving the entire question 
of the economy of the mountainous regions of southern Italy, which pro- 
blem, though placed long since before the governing classes, has for many 
reasons not yet received a solution. 

We cannot here enter into a detailed examination of this complex and 
exceedingly important matter which involves and raises difficult questions 
relating to the economic and social structure of southern Italy; we 
would only say that in any case to the law of 1910, though it did not solve 
this grave problem, is due the credit of propounding it in a clear form. 

The above law, in its portion relating to the protection of woods 
belonging to communes and bodies corporate, provides that: u Wooded 
lands c% those capable of forest improvement belonging to the communal 
domain of the Neapolitan and ySicilian provinces, which for any reason are 
neither made use of for public utility nor beneficial to the generality of the 
citizens of the communes in whose territory they are situate, may be 
released from the domanial restriction and handed over to the Forest 
Department, which will undertake their management and extension on the 
basis of special agreements 

The enforcement of these enactments is impeded by immense diffi- 
culties, above all because it is no easy task to ascertain and declare wha^ 
lands serve no purpose of public utility or whether or not any lands are 
beneficial to the generality of citizens . Nor is there any definition of the lega{ 
relations which should w r ould eventuate between the State and the communes 
where the law prescribes that the communal domains must be handed over 
to the department. Further, with regard to the special agreements referred 
to in the law, it must be noted that the regulations of 19 February 1911 
direct that the net revenue to be paid by the State to the commune for the 
occupation of the domain must be used in the manner prescribed by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. The result was that no commune was willing to sub- 
mit to the condition that the Ministry of Agriculture should be the judge 
of the mode of use of the revenue allowed. Evidently therefore forest 
legislation in reference to the communal domains of the south requires 
amendment in many respects. This was the purpose of law No. 1002 sub- 
mitted by the minister Nitti to the Senate at the sitting of 3 May 1913, and 
dropped at the close of the session. 

§ 6. The re-Afforesttion associations. 

The first Re-afforestation Association of a continuous character was 
instituted by loyaf decree of 17 May 1872 between the State and the 
province of Cuneo. The decree is of the following tenour : 

Article 1. There is established at Cuneo a forest committee the ob- 
ject of which is ; 

(a) to designate those lands in deforested and denuded provinces, 
the nature and sitxtation of which contribute to the deflection of water- 
courses with resulting damage; 


s 
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(6) to designate other lands in which forest cultivation is desirable ; 
(c) to undertake re-afforestation, concluding agreements for that 
purpose with communes, bodies corporate or private persons, both in refer- 
ence to the lands to be selected and to contributions towards expenses, and 
also in reference to the plans of management in conformity with which the 
lands must be cultivated in succession, and finally in relation to the form 
of custody. 

Article 2. — The committee is made up of the prefect of the province, 
as president, the inspector of the forestry section, an engineer of the 
Provincial Civil Engineers' Corps, two members of the provincial deputa- 
tion and two others chosen outside the deputation, after hearing the view 
of the agricultural unions of the province. 

Article 3. — The direction of the work of re-afforestation is entrusted 
to the forest inspector, under the supervision of the above named committee 

Article 4. — The forest inspector shall submit to the committee the 
scheme for the work of re- afforestation and the plans of management.) 

The . committee shall send these, together with its own opinion, 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, which shall resolve 
thereon in accordance with the view of the agrarian council. 

At the end of every year the forest inspector shall submit to the Com- 
mittee a report on the operations carried out, which shall be communi- 
cated to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Article 5, — The government will contribute one half of the expenses of 
re-afforestation up to a total of 10,000 liras to be appropriated from the sums 
at the disposal of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce 
under the corresponding head of the estimates (forests and sundry expenses). 

Additional article. — Power is given to the other local institutions 
to adhere to the present by-law, giving their aid and causing themselves 
to be represented on the committee in such way as may be agreed on with 
the province and with the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 

Identical royal decrees were issued for Aquila, Genoa, Florence and 
Messina. 

Up to this point, however, there were only particular agreements 
between the State and the interested provinces for promoting re-afforesta- 
tion through the agency of the forest committees. 

These isolated endeavours were followed by the law of the 20th June 
1877 establishing the Re-afforestation Associations the purpose of which 
is the re-afforestation of lands under legislative restriction in order to 
.guarantee the solidity of the soil and the proper channel of water-courses. 

In the three years 1878-1880 the action of £he Re-afforestation 
Associations brought 2191.78 hect. under forest cultivation at a cost of 
116,302.29 liras, being an average of about 53 liras per hectare. The average 
area re-afforested per year was 730 hectares, which is much higher than , that 
of the entire following period up to 1910, although new associations had then 
been formed in succession and the premiums doubled. 

In furtherance of the same end there followed the law of 1 March 
1888, No. 5238, to which was appended a schedule of the mountain lands 
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most in need of re-afforestation. The following were the particulars given 
for the whole kingdom : 

Re-afforestation area 387,632.00 Hect. 

Cost involved 47,914,787.94 L,. 

Average cost per hectare 123.60 » 

This sum would not have been excessive if the re-afforestation work had 
proceeded on the lines indicated above, and above all if it had been sought 
to remedy causes and not effects, to re-afforest extensive surfaces, and not 
to correct the course of the torrents or repair the damage to the banks by 
fresh enbankment or other expedients. 

By circulars of 18 and 29 July 1884 the ministry again insists that 
re-afforestation should not be fragmentary but affect entire mountainsides. 

Even at this early date the work of the Re-afforestation Association 
did not correspond to the intention of the ministry and the needs of the 
country. This is proved not only by the above circulars but also by the 
report with which the minister Grimaldi, on 2 April 1886, submitted the 
“ re-afforestation law” to the Chamber. The report says ; 

“On the system hitherto pursued, the work of re-afforestation is so 
split up and scattered as to present very little hope of effective results. 
The denuded surfaces of our mountains now number hundreds and thousands 
of hectares, and it would be useless to hope for any benefit from the 
re-arrangement and improvement of a small area, especially as regards the 
system of watercourses and catchment areas ”, 

In keeping with this view the ministry held that the work of re-affor- 
estation ought to be carried out on a more extensive basis, subordinating 
it to a study of the watersheds which it was proposed to protect and consol- 
idate, both from the hydraulic standpoint and that of the prevention of 
landslides. 

It is well known that this Bill did not pass into law. 

Other subsequent decrees again emphasised this idea until, for further- 
ance of re-afforestation and the work of the associations constituted by the 
forest law of 1877, there was enacted the law of 1 March 1888, No. 5238, 
containing provisions for encouragement of re-afforestation. In the pre- 
amble thereto it is stated that the law may be viewed as a development 
of the previous enactments concerning Re-afforestation Associations. For 
various reasons however the new enactments, which were to give so power- 
ful an impetus to forest restoration, remained a dead letter. 

Then came the law of 30 March 1893, No. 173, but this again did 
not prove effective. 

f * > Next followed the law of 7 July 1902, amending that of 30 March 
1893, and increasing the State subsidy to 50 and even 60 % of the expenses 
entailed, reducing to 20 % the contribution of the association and charging 
the rest to the commune and the province. 

Even however with this increased subsidy, landowners remained 
refractory. 
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We will now adduce a few important figures illustrating the total 
work of the associations in the periods 1867-1887 and 1888-1914. 

In the first period, i. e. from 1867 to 31 December 1887 almost all the 
associations carried out genuine re-afforestation work, keeping strictly to 
the objects of the law, so that though they were few in number (12), they 
re-afforested in the first twenty years 7,383 hectares, at a total cost of 
1,010,709 liras, of which 616,754 liras were spent on afforestation and 
393,954 liras on constructive works. 

In the second period, 7. e. from 1888 to 30 June 1914, the associations 
re-afforested 16,826 hect., at a cost of 10,622, iS3liras, of which 7,762,860 liras, 
were absorbed by constructive works and 4,400,364 by re~afforestations. 
The constructive works therefore absorbed 54 % of the total. 

In the first period 1867-1887 the average cost per hectare re-afforested 
was 137 liras ; in the second period 261 liras. 

With regard to the number of the associations and the State subsidy 
granted them, we observe that in the financial year 1909-19x0 they number- 
ed 25 and enjoyed a total State grant of 290,000 liras; 


In 

1910-1911 they were 

26 

with a 

State grant of 

310,500 ; 

L. 


1911-1912 « 

26 

j > » 

)> A A 

311,160 ; 

)) 


1912-19x3 

27 

» j ) 

A » 

326,645 : 

)) 


1913-19x4 

31 

» » 

» A A 

358,206 . 

» 


The '' Report of the State Forest Domain’ 5 brings out clearly the 
direction taken in the course of time by the associations, showing how little 
by little they deviated from the legitimate objects for which they had been 
formed. 

Thus instead of intensifying re-afforestation work, they largely ex- 
tended the construction of dams, weirs and the like, thinking that they 
could by these works supply to some extent the beneficial effects of forests; 
they also endeavoured to redtice the declivities of stream beds and bind 
and hold loose earth. 

From the administrative point of view again many of the associations 
became almost independent of all State supervision and directed the work 
without any control or approval except that of the local inspector. 

In order to remedy these abuses and this wrong direction of the ener- 
gies of the association, the ministn thought fit to issue, on 12 March 
iq 1 4, a circular to the forest inspectors indicating a more rational direction 
for the schemes of new works, and above all giving expression to their just 
wish that the financial assistance given for the oreabon of new forests should 
be expended on re-afforesta'ion Provision is made by especial laws 
within the competency of the Ministry of Public Works for needs of a different 
character, such as the construction of dams, dykes and walls for the defence 
, of inhabited parts and the consolidation of landslides, and it is desirable and 
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indeed necessary that the Re-afforestation Associations should instead 
give their attention to covering the denuded mountains with trees and con- 
sequently contribute with their entire strength to the beneficent work of 
the restoration of Italian forests. 


§ 7. Work of re- afforestation and forest organization in Sardinia, 

BASILICATA, CALABRIA AND OTHER PEACES ACCORDING TO THE SPECIAL 

LEGISLATION ON BEHALF OH THEM. 

(a) It is well known that special laws were passed in favour of Sar- 
dinia, Basilicata, and Calabria. In the three laws in favour of Sardinia, 
afterwards consolidated by royal decree, passed 10 November 1907, 
No. 884, it was directed as regards re-afforestation and forest work that 
properties once common land, when bare and devoid of tree vegetation, 
were to be handed over free of joint ownership or other charge to the local 
forest inspections for re-afforestation. For many reasons the results in 
Sardinia cannot be viewed as promising. 537 hectares were re-afiorested 
there at a cost of 860,524 liras. 

(b) The iaw of 31 March 1901, No. 140, containing special pro- 
vision in favour o* Basilicat *, appropriate*-! a fund of 5,400,000 liras divided 
over 20 years to the re-afforestation of the domanial lands of the State, 
provincial and communal, whether the latter were originally common or 
were ex-feudal domains, if th<=*y were situate within the zone under local 
restriction as to deforestation, the re-afforestation to be carried out directly 
by the forest inspection office and premiums to be granted to private 
owners for re-afforestation work carried out by them on their own lands. 
The said law also appropriated 21,600,000 liras to the regulation of 
mountain and plain catchment areas of the watercourses of the province. 

Though the duties of direction and supervision of the Civil Commissary 
remained mtaot, the work of afforestation pure and simple was entrusted to 
the Forest Department, and that of regulation to the Ministry of Public 
Works with the assistance of the former. 

Statistics show that at the end of the financial year 1911-1912 there 
had been re-afforested by the special forest office of Potenza about 5,558 hect. 
at a total cost of 873,775 liras. Re-afforestation work on communal lands 
had been begun in 42 communes on about 70 plots, but owing to many 
failures, due to various causes, only 1,300 hect. could be considered gained 
to the forest at the above cost. On 30 June 1914, by repairing and 
restoration work, 3,808 hect. could be deemed re-afforested at a cost of 
1,198,352 liras. With respect to the work done by the Ministry of 
Public Works, confined to regulation of landslide zones near inhabited 
localities, the following figures are available ; re-afforested area 141 hect., 
costs for re-afforestation 66,755 liras, for construction 134,259 liras, other 
expenses 74,691 liras, total 275,705 liras. 

(c) The law of 25 June 1906, No. 255, in favour of Calabria , as far 
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as relates to re-afforestation, the forest organization and regulation of 
mountain catchment areas and the consolidation of landslide areas, con- 
tains the following provisions : 

Article 96 directs that the Ministry of Agriculture shall, at a total cost 
of 4,250,000 liras, during the period from 1906-1907 to 1925-1926, proceed 
directly to re-afforest and consolidate the domain lands of the State, provin- 
cial and communal, whether the latter were originally common or are 
ex-feudal domains, situate within the zone under reconstruction, and all 
the lands of private persons acquired and expropriated for re-afforestation 
or conversion into mountain pasture. 

All the lands, provincial or communal, to be re-afforested by the govern- 
ment, excluding those communal lands which are ex-feudal domains or 
have been acquired and appropriated for re-afforestation, shall, from the 
beginning of re-afforestation work, form part of the inalienable domanial 
forests. 

Article 30. in addition to the grants already made by the previous laws, 
provides 23,600,000 liras for works of construction and regulation in connec- 
tion with watercourses in uplands and lowlands : 8,800,000 liras for improv- 
ing and reclaiming land 3,465,000 liras for consolidation of areas where 
landslides threaten inhabited regions. 

The carrying out of the work of regulation of mountain catchment 
areas and plains for the watercourses of Calabria, including re-afforesta- 
tion and consolidation of mountain lands, in co-ordination of course with 
the former, is directly in charge of the State. 

By arrangement between the competent office of civil engineering and 
the forest inspection office, there are laid down the limits of their respective 
competencies to plan the work for each mountain catchment area or 
landslide area to be consolidated. 

By the law of 9 July 1908, No, 445, containing provisions for Basi- 
licata and Calabria, other sums are allocated for landslide consolidation 
to avert danger to inhabited parts. 

We may here recapitulate the re-afforestation work done in the three 
provinces of Calabria during the last few years up to 3 June 1914, both 
that in the competency of the Forest Department and that executed by 
the latter for the Ministry of Public Works. 

Re-affoxested area 73.494 hectares. Total cost 1,224,559 liras divided 
as follows : cultivations 404,302 liras ; constructions 388,902 liras ; keepers* 
houses 37,325 liras ; nurseries 80,043 liras ; management, supervision and 
sundries 313,785 liras. 

As regards re-afforestation in conjunction with organization of mountain 
catchment areas, very important works have been carried out in the water- 
sheds of the Trionto, the Callivo, the Busanto, the Bagni and particularly 
the Allaro in the province of Catanzaro. 
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Finally, with respect to re-afforestation in conjunction with hydraulic 
work within the competency of the Ministry of Public Works, we note that 
in execution of the law of 2 March 1900, No. 195, authorizing re-affore- 
station and consolidation work on catchment areas and dunes, there were 
re-afforested on 30 June 1914 in the dune of Feniglia 144 hect., in the 
watershed of the Sele 651 hect., in the Valle deirinferno (I/iri) 438 hect.; 
in execution of the law of 13 April 1911, No. 311, containing provision for 
damage occasioned by alluvial action landslides and tidal waves, there had 
been re-afforested in June 1914, 18 hectares of land in the island of Ischia, 
out of 57 to be re-afforested ; finally, under the law of 19 July 1906, 
No. 39b, making provision on behalf of the?sufferers by the eruption of 
Vesuvius, re-afforestation was carried out in that region over 735 hect. up 
to 30 June 1914. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND PASSES IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. — 
The Fanner's Advocate and Home Magazine. London, Ontario, May i8, 1916. 

Thirty-four bills in all received the royal assent during the recent 
session of the Prince Edward Island Legislature. 

The most important act, agriculturally, is the Drainage Act. It is 
patterned after the Drainage Act of Ontario, and differs only to suit local 
conditions. Upon a petition from the majority of the landowners of any 
section, the government may send an engineer to make an examination of 
the area proposed to be drained, and to prepare a report setting forth the 
estimated cost of the work, the assessment of the lands to be benefited, 
and the proportion of the cost to be paid by each person. On the comple- 
tion of this report, a meeting of all those interested shall be called for the 
purpose of considering the report, and completing arrangements for the 
prosecution of the work if it is decided to go on with it. In case anyone 
feels aggrieved or unfairly dealt with by the report, an appeal may be made 
to the judge of the County Court. 

The government undertakes to lend money to landowners to carry 
on this work, the loans to be crown debts, and principal and interest to be 
repaid in equal annual instalments extending over a period of years. To 
provide the money for this purpose debentures are to be issued, but not 
more than $5>°°° to be issued this year. 

The great obstacle to the introduction of drainage in the past has been 
the cost of the tiles. The freight of them from either Nova Scotia or New 
Brunswick has been so high, as to make drainage altogether impracticable 
except in a few special cases. Last autumn a suitable area was chosen for the 
manufacturing of tiles in the immediate neighbourhood in which the greater 
part of the underdrainage will probably be done and a company organized 
and incorporated under the name of the Prince Edward Island Brick and 
Tile Company Limited. The Capital Stock is §25,000 of which §15,000 
has been fully paid up. The powers conferred on this company are those 
usually conferred on joint stock companies, except that this company can 
expropriate lands under certain conditions. 
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There are about 100.000 acres of land in Prince Edward Island that 
would be the better for drainage, and the Drainage Act and the incorpo- 
rating of the above mentioned company are regarded as the most impor- 
tant items of legislation of the present session. 

The amendments to the Dairymens Act give the Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation more power in dealing with unsanitary conditions at cheese factories 
and creameries. Under the Act as amended the association can close 
any factory or creamery, if in the opinion of the dairy instructor every- 
thing is not kept in a sanitary condition, or if the methods of manufactur- 
ing cheese and butter are unsanitary. The dairy industry in Prince Ed- 
ward Island is capable of very great expansion, and it is expected that more 
money will be available from the Dominion Grant for this work this year. 

The Act to incorporate the Farmers’ Union Co-operative Society Li~ 
mited, 4s interesting because of the co-operative movement that has taken 
such strong hold of the farmers of Prince Edward Island. 

With the inception of dairies, the co-operative movement has its 
beginning. Every cheese factory and creamery in the province, except 
one, is owned, and all are managed co-operatively. In 1910 the Co-opera- 
tive Fruit Company was incorporated, four years later the Co-operative 
Egg and Poultry Association, and the next year the Co-operative Seed 
Association. In 1913 the first co-operative store was established by the 
Bedford Farmers’ Co-operative Company, limited, and this year another 
company' has been incorporated as named above, for the purpose of buying 
co-operatively for its members and handling their farm products. 

Prince Edward Island had in the past a land question similar to that 
of Ireland. It was however settled by the government buying out the 
landlords, and selling to the actual holders. It appears now, however, 
that all the landlords were not bought out, although government sold the 
lands and gave deeds as if they had been. Some time ago, action was en- 
tered in the courts by the trustees of the Lady Wood Estate, for the recov- 
ery of rents on these lands, and the government was obliged to protect 
the deeds they had given by settling with the trustees. The amendment 
gives the government power to issue a debenture to the trustees bearing 
interest at the rate of four and one half per cent, per annum. 


FRANCE. 


WOMEN AND FARM LABOUR. — The Journal at the Board of A^nmllurc, Loudon, June 
Kjib. 

m 

The Women’s Mission, promoted by the Berkshire Committee on “Women 
aud Farm Labour ”, which proceeded to France in February last to ascer- 
tain the part played by French women in agricultural work during the war, 
has now issued its report. The mission finally consisted of eight persons, 
vr/.., Mrs. Boyce of Windlesham, Surrey (wife of a small holder), Miss Chill- 
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ingworth of Barn Elm Earm, Bradfield, Berks (daughter of a farmer), Mrs. 
Saint of High Street, Stone, Staffs (daughter of a farmer), Mrs. Sutherland 
(daughter of a New Zealand farmer), Miss La Mothe, of the Board of Trade, 
Miss G, Pott, Hon. Treasurer of the Berkshire Committee on “ Women and 
Earm Labour ”, and Professor Salmon of University College, Reading. 

Leaving London on 23 February, the party -visited the following 
villages and towns, most ,of which were within the military zone : — Cha- 
teau Thieny, Etampes, Epernay, Chouilly, Fere Charapenoise, Troyes, 
Estissac, Thuisv, Chernegy, Langres, St. Geosmes, Champigny-les Lan- 
gres, and Montigny-le-Bretonneux. The number of farms visited was some- 
what smaller than originally contemplated, but the deputation were 
satisfied that those seen were typical of the majority of others in the same 
neighbourhood, and might fairly be regarded as representative of the agri- 
cultural life of the respective districts. In general the farms were^small, 
varying in size from 40 to 120 acres, and were of the type normally worked 
by the proprietor and his family. 

Cows, usually permanently housed owing to the absence of pasture 
land, were found on all the farms. Sheep were less common, but in some 
cases a few were found in sheds. Each household made its own butter 
and cheese as well as sufficient wine or ciler for the owner's use. Rab- 
bits w r ere invariably kept for family consumption. Some machinery was 
seen, but a great deal had been destroyed by the Germans, and there had 
been no possibility of replacing it. 

The report contains a series of illustrated short notes on a selection 
of the farms visited. The following examples may be taken as being 
typical : — 

At Chouilly the mission visited a small holding consisting of about 
50 acres of arable land with an additional 10 acres of vineyard, the latter 
being situated some distance away from the farm. The owner, Madame 
Mornian, has one child who attended school. Before the war her husband 
usually worked both farm and vineyard with the assistance of another 
man. Since 1914, -when both had been mobilized, Mme. Mornian had car- 
ried on the work with occasional help in the field. She owned six cows 
and managed all the milking herself. A few sheep were kept stalled ; also 
rabbits and fowls. Until the war, Mme. Mornian had never pruned the 
vines, but since her husband had been away she had undertaken the whole 
cultivation of the vineyard. 

At Chernegy, near Estissac, the farm of Madame Cottell and Madame 
Veuve-M&re Cottell was visited. M. Cottell had gone to the front, and 
his wife, her sister and their old mother were -carrying on the work of two 
farms of about 160 acres. The household produced all its own bread, 
meal, wine and cider, cheese, butter, milk and oil. The** corn was ground 
by a miller at Estissac and sifted at home, the coarser part being used as 
food for the stock. Cows, pigs, fowls and rabbits were kept. 

The following points were generally agreed upon by members of the 
mission as including the most useful and practical conclusions drawn from 
their various observations and experiences : — 
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1. The immediate and unremitting energy displayed by the French 
women in carrying on all forms of work upon the land from the moment 
the men were called up to the army. Not only the wives and daughters, 
but also the mothers of soldiers undertook the continuance of production 
of food without delay. Many aged women, whose advanced years would 
naturally have earned for them complete rest, were found taking an active 
share in the roughest labour. 

2. The aptitude and willingness shown by women of all ages in un- 
dertaking the heavier lorms of farm work. Though most of the French 
peasant women visited were used to assisting the men in the lighter portions 
of agricultural operations, many instances were found of women now car- 
rying on work to which they were unaccustomed before the war. One 
of thegnost striking of these instances was that of a soldier's wife who had 
never touched a plough until her husband and brother were mobilized but 
who, after two days' lessons from the brother, had ploughed and sown 
some 50 to 70 acres without assistance. This woman was engaged in 
teaching her daughter of 12 years old to handle the plough and manage 
two somewhat ill-tempered horses. 

3. That French women appear to accept the carrying on of extra 
agricultural work as their natural and proper share of the hardships of 
war. They are to-day fulfilling these tasks without murmur, and their 
attitude in the matter forms a valuable lesson to their English sisters. 

4. The far wider resource and greater economy shown by French 
country women than is generally practised in English villages. More use 
is made of garden and wild vegetable produce, not only for human food, 
but also as nourishment for animals. Domestic duties are more generally 
shared by the whole household than left to one member of the family as 
is often the case in England. 

5. The remarkable productivity of the farms visited as regards the 
various food commodities consumed by the family, and the consequent 
self-dependence of the French agricultural household was constantly no- 
ticed. Though the English agricultural worker cannot produce his own 
flour and cheese as does the French peasant propietor, the latter's careful 
storage of dried beans and peas and use of wild salads might well be imi- 
tated in our own villages. 

6. The large number of domestic animals reared by French women : 
every house visited owned a rabbit-hutch and reared rabbits as well as 
fowls in great quantities. The rabbits were fed almost entirely on wild 
herbage gathered by the women and children from the roadside, and there 

, would seem to be no adequate reason why so useful and inexpensive a form 
of animal food should not be more widely cultivated in England. As one 
Frenchwoman was heard to remark : “ If one has rabbits and fowls, one 
need never lack a Sunday dinner 

7. The extreme simplicity of family life as witnessed in the villages 
visited. The absence of all display of luxury in furniture and food, and 
the apparent contentment with which the agriculturists live far removed 
from town life with its attendant amusements, was often remarked by mem- * 
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bers of the mission. There was good reason to believe that a great many 
of the families seen were possessed of comfortable sums in the savings banks, 
but there appeared to be no desire or intention on the part of owners to 
spend such money on the increase of personal luxury, or to relax the hard 
work and long hours spent daily throughout their lives in the perform- 
ance of their household and agricultural duties. 

S. The custom in some districts of relieving the working mothers 
of the care of children of school age by arranging for their superintendence 
at the school for the entire day during the busiest agricultural seasons 
was interesting. It appears probable that some such arrangement might 
be introduced with advantage into English villages during the present 
emergency. 


ITALY. 


SPECIAL MEASURES IX RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. — Gazzciia Uffuiult del 
Regno tV Italia, Rome, 31 May inifi. 


By recent lieutenancy Decree some measures of importance ku agri- 
culture have been enacted which we summarize in bri c f : 

Agricultural machinery. — In the first place power is granted to the 
prefects in the kingdom to declare it compulsory on the part of land- 
owners, lease-holders, tenants of estates, farmers and labourers on the soil 
in their respective provinces, to lend the use of their animals, machinery 
and implements fox harvesting and threshing, to other farms in the 
province, retaining the right to adequate remuneration, and precedence 
being taken by the needs of the owners of the machines. The Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce may render the interchange of such 
facilities obligatory between one province and another. 

The mayor shall, in accordance with the available facilities and the 
needs of the agricultural estates in the territory of the commune and the 
applications received from adjoining communes, give his decision in re- 
spect to the applications for these facilities, specify their conditions, periods 
and fair remuneration. 

In case of refusal or persistent non-fulfilment of such grant of facili- 
ties, the may T or is bound to give immediate notice to the prefect of the pro- 
vince, who has the power ex officio to order requisition to be made, at the 
expense of the party in default. r 

There is also prolonged the power already granted to the Minister 
of Agriculture by decree of the 6th June 19x5, No. 826, to purchase motors 
and agricultural machines, to allow farmers the use of them, and, by pre- 
miums and contributions, to assist societies or associations who, with their 
own appliances, undertake the systematic execution of agricultural work 
in the general interest of 0 specified territory . 
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Provincial Commissions of Agriculture. — In each province there is 
instituted, at the prefecture office, a provincial commission of agricul- 
ture consisting of the prefect, as president, a delegate of the military au- 
thorities appointed by the commander of the military district, the direct- 
or of the department of travelling lectures in agriculture, or a delegate 
for him selected among the technical staff of travelling lecturers of the pro- 
vince, and six experts in agricultural matters, three of whom must be hir- 
ers of labour for agricultural work and three agricultural workers, both 
being selected by the prefect after consulting the principal corresponding 
associations, if any. 

The said commission shall, availing itself likewise of the aid of local 
employment offices, where they exist : 

*z) ascertain the available labour for agricultural work in the differ- 
ent parts of the province, and estimate the deficiency or excess relatively 
to the needs of local cultivation ; 

promote and organize displacements of labour from one part to 
the other, as need may require ; 

3) ascertain the available resources in the shape of agricultural 
machinery in the province and promote and facilitate its widest possible 
utilization ; 

4) promote and encourage, among other methods by r means of educa- 
tion and propaganda, a larger utilization of family labour ; 

5) keep in touch with the commissions of agriculture of adjoining 
provinces in order to regulate and facilitate the movement of immigra- 
tion and emigration from province to province, according to available 
labour and agricultural needs. 

If the commission, after having carried out the above measures, shall 
satisfy itself of the absolute deficiency 7 or excess of labour in a given region 
of the province, the prefect shall effect immediate notification of this to 
the Ministry of Agriculture in order that corresponding steps may be taken. 

District A? bitv onion Commissions. — In each judicial district there 
is instituted an arbitration commission, presided over by the praetor and 
consisting of four members, appointed by the praetor and selected after 
consulting with the principal corresponding associations where they exist, 
two of them from hirers of agricultural labour and two from agricultural 
labourers. 

The commission, when called upon to decide disputes in connection 
with the extension or cancellation of agricultural contracts, shall conduct 
its business through the praetor and two commissaries selected by him, one 
for each category ; it shall on the other hand act in plenary assembly in 
reference to collective disputes and disagreements. 

Any person who, when called upon to become a member of the commis- 
sion, refuses to undertake the office and does not take part in the sittings, 
without just cause, in the opinion of the praetor, shall be fined 25 to 
50 liras. 

In the event of collective disputes relating to agricultural work, the 
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district arbitration commission shall act for the purpose of conciliation at 
the request of either or both the parties, and also at the request of the 
prefect of the province. 

Should the conciliation be successful, the corresponding report shall 
avail as a contract between the parties. 

The commission may, by agreement of the parties, decide the said 
disputes, with the powers vested in friendly adjusters and umpires. 


RUGGERI AbFRBDO, gerente tespoiisabile. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND THE WORKING OF BOYS’ 

AND GIRLS’ AGRICULTURAL CLUBS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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Ward (W. F.) : The Boys’ Pig Club Work. — Yearbook of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for 1915. 

Slocum (Robert R.) : The Poultry Club Work in the South. — Ibid. 

Mc’Kinnon (Jane S.): Marketing the Canning Club Products. — The Country Gentleman, 
3 June 1916. 


The boys' and girls’ agricultural clubs in the United States have been 
for several years, as the result of an organization constantly extended, 
developed and perfected, a means of propaganda which most effectively in- 
culcates the love of agriculture in the rural population, counteracts the 
attractions of towns, improves the farmers’ methods of cultivating the soil 
and breeding, and at the same time teaches boys and girls — at an age 
when usually they think only of play — to recognize the economic value 
of their individual efforts. The efficacy of this form of rural organization 
is proved by its excellent results, and is such that the Federal Govern- 
ment is convinced of its moral, civic and economic importance, and amplifies 
its work in every possible way. 


§ The organization of the boys’ clubs. 

(A). General Organization . — The boys’ clubs are at present organized 
by the States Relations Service, which was formed after the passing of the 
law of 1914 on agricultural propaganda, and by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 
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The first effort in this direction was made by the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, some eight years ago in the Southern States and only three 
years ago in the North. The aim is to give boys and girls some practical 
knowledge of agriculture and domestic economy, and to let them benefit 
by the results of the most recent research undertaken by the ‘department 
which has competence in this sphere. The membership of the clubs has 
increased rapidly and at the end of 1915 approximated to 250,000. 
The clubs were at first all corn clubs and their activities were limited 
to the cultivation of maize ; but now they cultivate maize, potatoes, sugar 
beetroot, lucerne grass and other forage, raise poultry, grow and preserve 
vegetables and fruit, and teach domestic industries, domestic and rural 
economy, and so forth. 

As regards the organization of the boys' and girls' clubs the Federal 
Department collaborates closely with the agricultural colleges oT each 
State by means of their extension departments. Arrangements are made 
for the nomination of leaders of the club work in the different States, and 
these are paid partly from Federal funds and partly from those of the State 
in question. Each leader, seconded by the agricultural county agents, 
the county superintendents of schools and the teachers, organizes within 
the State assigned to him the formation of new clubs in places where they 
seem to have a good chance of success. 

He comes into personal contact with the clubs, to which he gives prac- 
tical explanations of their work, and he secures for them the interest of 
organizations which may help their development — chambers of commerce, 
commercial or industrial associations, banks, women's clubs and " granges" 
(farmers' associations). His duties are so heavy that certain States have 
granted him one or more assistants. The State and district leaders hold 
every year a conference at which the general policies and methods to be 
followed for the ensuing year are determined. In addition to the direct ad- 
vice of the local leader, the county agent or the State leader and his assis- 
tants, the club members receive complete instructions by post from the 
Federal Department and the agricultural college of their State. 

Three types of club prevail : 1) the corn clubs and canning clubs ; 
2) the pig clubs ; and 3) the poultry clubs. 

1) The organization which has been described suits especially the 
clubs for growing maize and the girls' clubs for making preserves. The 
technical authorities of the Federal Department and the agricultural col- 
leges teach the members of corn clubs how best to fertilize their plot of 
ground, prepare the seed bed, select their seed, plant and cultivate ; and the 
canning club girls how to cultivate their tenth of an acre of tomatoes or 
other vegetable and how to preserve what they grow. In the canning 
season demonstrations are given in as many places si possible by the 
State leader or his or her assistants. He furnishes all club members with 
forms on which they report from time to time their method of procedure 
in growing their crops. At the end of the season a fair, festival or contest 
is usually held, and prizes are given for the best exhibits or the best essays 
on the growing of the crop. The boy who ,has grown the most maize at 
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the lowest cost becomes the club champion and competes with other club 
champions for the State championship. Prizes are given by local residents 
and by the State colleges, and diplomas are granted to the State champions 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

2) The organization of the pig clubs is under the direction of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, which co-operates with the State college. This 
work was taken up by the Federal Department in 1912, in co-operation 
with the State of Louisiana, clubs having already been started in that 
State under the direction of the State university. The pig club work has 
been gradually enlarged and extended until there are now pig clubs in 13 
States, with a total membership of over 9,000. The Federal Department 
and the State colleges co-operate under the States Relations Service, a 
State $fig club leader being appointed jointly by the department and the 
extension division of the State college. The State leader sends out com- 
plete information on the organization of clubs, and also forms for reporting 
on the work. In each county or community there is a local leader who 
directly supervises the work of the members. The Department of Agri- 
culture, through the State leader, furnishes instructions on slaughtering 
and on curing the meat to the members of these clubs. Each member must 
secure at least one pig to feed during the season. The boys are encouraged 
to get pure-bred sows, if possible, and raise litters of pigs ; or they raise 
their pigs for meat and become members of the ham and bacon clubs. 

3) The Bureau of Animal Industry, in co-operation with the State 
colleges, also has charge of the boys' and girls' poultry club work in the 
Southern States. In each of the six States which co-operate with the de- 
partment in this work there is a State poultry club leader who directs the 
organization of poultry clubs. He travels throughout the State explaining, 
both to the members and to their parents, the proper methods of raising 
poultry. Personal supervision is given by a local leader who is usually the 
local school teacher. The object of this type of organization is the improve- 
ment of farm poultry and the placing of the industry on a more profit- 
able basis. The importance of purely bred poultry is emphasized. Each 
member is required to obtain at least one sitting of purely bred eggs, and 
then to feed and care for his birds according to instructions furnished by 
the department. A great increase of interest in raising poultry has been 
noticed in the States where this work has been conducted. The establish- 
ment of community poultry-breeding associations is encouraged and has 
been undertaken by the older people in some instances as a result of the 
initial steps taken by the boys and girls. 

The success of the boys’ corn clubs and pig clubs in the South has led 
those in charge of the work to plan for the extension of the movement 
throiigh the formation of boys’ farm clubs. In these clubs the boys who 
have already learnt how to produce large yields of maize and how to feed 
pigs, in the earlier associations, are taught the elementary principles of crop 
rotation, of the economical feeding of live stock, and of soil building. 
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§ 2. The working of the pig ceubs. 

The first boys’ pig club was organized in Caddo parish, Louisiana, in the 
autumn of 1910, by the superintendent of the rural schools of the county. 
Its work grew out of that of the corn club, since the maize served to feed 
the pigs ; and, also with a view to their nourishment, it encouraged the boys 
to vary their crops. Two years later the organization passed under the di- 
rection of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The objects of the pig club work are to teach the boys improved methods 
of raising and fattening hogs, the value of forage crops and of sanitation, 
good management in handling swine, methods for home-curing of meats, and, 
generally, a broader and better view of farm life, thus making theirTbetter 
future citizens. 

a) Financial Resources. — If a boy has money with which be can buy 
a pig it is always advisable that he should thus secure it. There are many 
worthy boys however who cannot get money to buy a pig, but can grow 
most of its feed and earn enough to purchase the rest. To aid such deserv- 
ing boys several plans have been tried. At first some bankers thought 
it would be well to give pigs to some boys, but this is undesirable for several 
reasons : it is not good business policy ; the given pig would not be as well 
appreciated or as well cared for as if it bad been bought ; many boys would 
hesitate about buying a pig, thinking one might be given to them if they 
waited. This plan has been discouraged and others sought. 

In a number of counties in various States banks, business firms, cham- 
bers of commerce or individuals have set aside sums of money which can 
be lent to reliable pig club members, who are first approved by the county 
agent or other responsible person and who agree to follow all instructions 
of the pig club agent, who give a note for the pig payable at some future time 
at a low rate of interest, and who agree to submit a final report of the year’s 
work to the lender of the money, as well as to the club agent. Many thou- 
sand dollars, set aside for this purpose, are being used most beneficially. 
On the note given by the boy there is usually a statement signed by the 
parent to the effect that the latter consents to the arrangement and will 
not claim any proceeds from the sale of the pig or its progeny. The matter 
is then handled in a purely business way, giving the boy a lesson in business 
transactions. Few banks require the parents to sign, the note and thus 
become responsible for the boy’s debt; the boy is put upon his honour, 
and very seldom indeed does he betray the trust placed in him. 

The best plan that has been tried is that of the * ‘ endless chain ’ ’ , whereby 
the money available to lend to pig club members is usee? to buy a number 
of good young registered sows from reliable breeders. These young 
sows are lent to boys recommended by the county agent or a special com- 
mittee for this purpose, with the distinct understanding that they are to be 
brought up according to the instructions of the pig club agent or the county 
agent, and are to be bred to a registered boar of the same breed. When 
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the litter is weaned two choice young sows are returned to the man who 
furnished the mother-sow, which, together with the remainder of the 
litter, becomes the property of the pig club boy. The two young sows are 
in turn lent to two other club boys, and in this way the number of pigs is 
constantly increasing. 

A form of agreement is used for making the contracts with the boys. 
If a boy fail to fulfil any part of his contract the hog reverts to the original 
owner. The risk is sometimes borne entirely by the person furnishing 
the pig, while in other cases the contract states that if the sow die another 
shall be furnished to the boy, and he shall be required to return either three 
or four young sows from the first litter secured. 

There are many advantages in this method of financing pig club boys. 
A club can be started without a great outlay of cash and it will grow au- 
tomat?cally. A member does not have to borrow money to begin w T ith, 
which is sometimes objectionable to parents. If the pig of a boy who has 
borrowed die he must obtain money to pay his note, whereas by the chain 
method a boy can have a second trial. Community breeding can always 
be started in this manner, only one breed of pigs being furnished to the boys. 
An extra good boar is often provided, to which the young sows can be bred 
at a reasonable fee, as is seldom the case where community breeding is 
not conducted. 

Many breeders have taken advantage of this plan of providing breed- 
ing stock for club members, as it is usually a profitable transaction for 
them and at the same time helps them in a business way. One chamber 
of commerce in Georgia has set aside money for the purchase of 50 young 
sows, and this number will increase automatically until good hogs will 
be found throughout the entire county. The plan is also being success- 
fully carried out in Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Indiana. 

b) Results . — Up to 1 July 1915 the pig club work was being 
conducted in Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Nebraska. During the autumn of 19x5 it was taken up in Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, California and Oregon. The work 
will be extended to other States as fast as funds permit. During 1915 
there were over 10,000 club members in the States named, of whom 5,827 
were in Louisiana, Alabama and Georgia. 

Some trouble has been experienced in getting the members to keep 
records throughout the year : the percentage of their whole number who 
send in complete reports is smaller than it should be. The report of 1914 
of the members in Alabama showed that the average number of pigs per 
member in the spring was 1.35 and the average weight 34 pounds. In the 
autumn the average number of pigs per member was 1.92 and the average 
weight 126 pounds. The average daily gain per pig was 0.72 pound, made 
at a cost of $5.20 per 100 pounds. 

In Louisiana, Alabama and Georgia the average valuation of all members' 
pigs in the spring was $9.01, $5.50 and $11.26, respectively, while the 
average valuation in December was $22.26, $17.14 and $43.60. The 
low valuations of the hogs in Alabama was due to the facts that about 
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So per cent, of them were meat hogs, and that there were 21 litters of pigs 
included in the December valuation, which lowered the average. The 
valuation in December of the original pigs acquired in the spring, together 
with their increase, was §27.28 per head. The high prices in Georgia 
were due to the fact that almost all of the pigs were registered. The 
average valuation of the Louisiana club members’ hogs was $22.26, while, 
the average valuation of the hogs of the State was $7.70. 

By means of the organization already explained the pig clubs have 
made possible in many counties that one breed of hogs should be adopted 
as the standard and raised almost exclusively. In Falkner County (Ar- 
kansas) where the purchase of pigs was financed by banks for 75 boys, 
97 % of them had registered hogs of one breed, while in Sebastian County 
(Arkansas) 90 per cent of the 91 boys had registered hogs of another ^breed. 

Thanks to such specialization the club members can obtain breeding 
stock at home for less money, can secure better breeding stock because 
they have a greater number from which to select, and can sell many more 
hogs for breeding purposes, as each of the specializing counties is becoming 
recognized as a breeding centre for a certain breed of hog, and with such 
reputation there come increased orders for breeding stock. This is one of 
the great achievements of the pig-club work, and in this matter a success 
is being made by the boys where their fathers have failed. 

The pig club exhibits at the county and State fairs have been very 
valuable to the members, as a means both of education and of profit. 

Shortly before fair time the members are taught how best to feed their 
pigs during the last few weeks before they are shown, how to enter them 
for the fair, how to trim their toes and ears, and scrub, brush and oil them 
in preparation for the ring, and how to handle them in the show ring. The 
members get experience at the county fairs and as a result usually have 
a very high class exhibit at the State fairs. 

In 1914 there were 185 hogs exhibited by pig club members at the 
Louisiana State fair. They were judged and prizes were awarded to them 
in the boys’ pig club classes, and those boys who conformed to the rules 
of the fair association were permitted to show their pigs in the open classes 
with the breeders’ hogs from various States. Several prizes were won 
by the boys in such competition. After the fair some of the breeders asked 
the fair association to bat the boys from showing their pigs in the open 
classes during the following year — a request immediately declined by the 
association. The fact that it was made was one of the greatest compli- 
ments that could be paid to pig club work. 

At the Louisiana State fair in 1915 club members showed 205 pigs — 
practically all of them registered hogs in prime condition. One member, 
who showed a Dttroc sow and her litter of nine pigs, won in the pig club 
classes six prizes of the total value of $119. In the open class, against 
the breeders from various States, he won the second prize of $3 with the 
Duroc sow, thus raising the total value of his prizes to $122. He was 
offered $400 for the sow and litter but refused this sum, and afterwards 
„ he sold out of the litter three boars and one sow for $260. 
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He values the old sow and the five sows of the litter at $600. He 


submits the following statement as to his year's work: 

$ 

Value of sow and litter 1 May 1915 200.00 

Food consumed to 1 Nov. (maize, shorts, oats and milk). 100.00 

Clover pasture 7.50 

labour 27.38 

Total * . . 334-88 


$ 

122.00 

260.00 

600.00 

982.00 

Net profit on work . . . 647.12 

It is possible that the bey has over valued the young sews which he 
retains, but if they were worth only half the price he names his record 
would still be phenomenal. Such a record is rare, it is true, and perhaps 
does not illustrate the real value of the pig club work ; but it gives an 
example of what can be accomplished. The success actually attained is 
more nearly measured if we state that each year at the State fairs many 
pigs raised by club members change owners at prices varying from $30 
to $75 a head. 

But, as has been indicated, the effect of the work of pig clubs is not 
solely material, but is otherwise widely important. A county school 
superintendent of Texas writes as follows : 

“ From four years’ records I find that the pupils belonging to the var- 
ious clubs have made an average grade in all subjects, except spelling and 
composition, of n % more than the children not doing club work. The 
club members made a general average of 16 % more on spelling and 23 % 
more on composition than the other boys and girls. 

“ The club pupils have been active and inspired to do better work... 
Very few club boys and girls in the rural schools of this county stop 
school, and when they do so it is not of their own choice... 

** Among the club children there is better attendance at Sunday 
school by 7 % and at church services by 5 % than among the other 
children... * 

The work of the pig club has interested in study many a boy who 
either disliked school work or was a laggard in his classes. Its educational 
value to the parents is equally significant. Many parents, who had 
permitted their children to join a club only reluctantly, have finally admit- 


Prizes won at fair 

Sale of 4 pigs 

Value of old sow and five sews of litter 
(retained) 
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ted having derived as much good from the work as those children. Many 
parents have absolutely changed their methods of handling hogs since 
they have seen the results obtained by their sons. 

c) Ham and Bacon Chib . — The second principal section of pig club 
work — to which as yet we have made little reference — concerns the fat- 
tening of the animals for home consumption or sale to the butchers. In 
Georgia this aspect of the work is prominent : the members are taught to 
slaughter and to cure meat at home. The indirect effect of this work 
on the farmers is such that many of them now slaughter and cure 
their meat according to the instructions furnished to the club members. 
Several of them have been induced to build a simple and cheap 
meat-curing house according to plans furnished by the department, 
and to keep a record of the meat cured. Such a house costs about 
$100 and can be used for curing 20,000 pounds of meat o»~more 
at a very small cost and without any loss, if instructions be followed. 
The greatest drawback to producing meat for home consumption in the 
extreme south is the difficulty of getting the slaughtered carcasses 
thoroughly cooled, and the heavy losses often resulting from a sudden 
rise in the temperature. In 11 counties in Georgia, where systematic pig 
club work was conducted, and the home curing of meats especially urged 
upon the farmers, 11,000,000 pounds of meat were cured during the winter 
ot 1 914- 15 in excellent conditions. 


§ 3. The poultry clubs. 

The girls and boy’s poultry club work was originally started in Virgi- 
nia in November 1912, by the co-operation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and Polytechnic Institute. During the first year the work, necessarily 
experimental, was developed in districts where conditions seemed suitable 
to it. The results were so satisfactory that the work has, been continued 
on similar lines in Virginia, and extended to the States of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky and Tennessee, 

A poultry club agent, appointed for each State and working through 
the canning club demonstrators, the county agents and the schoolteachers, 
first visits the schools in which clubs are to be organized. Each child ex- 
pressing a desire to join is enrolled as a member and supplied with a set of 
the Poultry Bulletins of the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
also with five report forms upon which he is instructed to keep a detailed 
account of his poultry work. These reports if properly *kep c , give when, 
at the end of the season, they are sent to the county or State agents, a com- 
plete record of the achievements of members as well as a guide for the fol- 
lowing year. 

„ ^ °^y recognize that the development of these organiza- 

tions is due above all to the rural school teachers, who are the best assist 
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ants of the Federal Department and the State. The work of propaganda 
is conducted chiefly by their means. The club agents give lectures to pro- 
spective teachers — to the rural teachers' classes at the normal schools, 
and to the students of the county and agricultural high schools. 

All club members are encouraged to raise and keep purely bred stocks. 
In this matter poultry breeders have co-operated, in that they have fur- 
nished sittings of eggs at prices within the reach of members. In some 
counties both club members and their parents have been induced to spe- 
cialize in a single breed or variety of fowl, a plan which has hitherto 
proved popular and practicable. 

The members of the poultry clubs have shown their products at many 
of the local and State fairs, and have sometimes won prizes in competition 
with professional breeders. 

As* idea of the growth of poultry club work may be obtained from the 
following comparative figures for the first year (1913) and part of the year 
1915. The growth has been however even more rapid than appears, for 
the figures for 1915 are not complete. 


Poultry Club Work in 1913 and 1915. 


i 



Increase 


1913 

1915 

per cent. 

i 

No. of States organized 

1 

6 

500 

*' “ counties “ j 

4 

98 

2 , 35 ° 

" " Clubs “ i 

IX 

326 

2,863 

** “ members 

150 

3,722 

2,381 

“ " eggs set 

2,378 

xx,86o 

398 

“ “ hatched 

1,69b 

8,595 

1 406 

** chickens raised 

1,201 

1 6,402 

433 

“ •* shows held 

3 

! 42 

1,300 

** “ fowls shown 

132 

! 3,048 

2,209 

“ “ dozen eggs shown. 

i 0 

155 

— 

u 44 members exhibiting 

50 

931 

1,762 

Total value of awards . . , 

$218.50 

i$M 77-74 

434 


The reports furnished by the poultry club agents give some interest- 
ing details as to the results obtained by members. 

A girl in Nottoway, Virginia, after two years' work sold $87 worth of 
eggs and fowls. The money she thus earned played an important part 
in allowing her t<* attend the county agricultural high school. 

Two brothers, both poultry club members, are now breeders of purely 
bred poultry. They have been successful in their venture and advertise 
their stock in- local and in State papers. Last year the younger brother 
"sold about $80 worth of market poultry and eggs, while the elder sold a 
large number of breeding fowls and eggs for hatching. As a result of the 
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club work both have been able to attend winter short courses at their 
State college. 

Two sisters, encouraged by their mother, succeeded in their first 
3"ear of work in building up tw r c poultry flocks worth together $200, and 
in making on them enough money to secure poultry equipment worth 
$175. These girls hope thus to pay their way through the normal school. 

Needless to say, the farmers of districts possessing poultry clubs 
gradually adept the methods which the club agents have taught their 
children. 


§ 4. Methods of saee by the canning ceubs. 

The girls" clubs for preserving fruit and vegetables in North Carolina are 
striking examples of clubs adapted to commercial needs. The^gradual 
improvement cf their organization shows how the difficulties which meet 
these clubs, when they seek to dispose of their produce, can be overcome. 
Thanks to the individual initiative of the members, to the scrupulosity 
with which rules for preserving have been applied — rules which are the 
subject of practical lessons by the superintendents — , and finally to the 
support given by the agricultural agents, the canning clubs have won 
recognition and appreciation for this branch of rural industry, and have 
made at the same time considerable profits. 

In 1912 the clubs produced only 70,000 boxes : in 1915 this figure 
had risen to 633,000. 

The canning clubs first sought to sell their preserves wholesale, and to 
this end sent sample cases of tomatoes to large grocery establishments in New 
York. The dealers appreciated the quality of the goods, but did not close 
with the offer of the clubs because the products were not sufficiently uni- 
form. In the following year the clubs profited by this lesson. JPor the 
first year the stock of preserves was sold locally in the villages, as well as 
might be, under the direction of the superintendents, but at the same time 
the rules for jam-making and preserving vegetables were rendered yet 
more strict. It was laid down that every box which did not gr e satis- 
faction to the purchaser would be changed by the member responsible 
for it or the price paid for it returned, and that every member convicted 
of flagrantly breaking the rules would be deprived of her right to use the 
club's ticket. 

After a very short lapse of time the girls of all ages understood the 
commercial side of their work. The desired uniformity" was attained 
rapidly and personal initiative did the rest. 

The following is the simplest method of sale and that which was first 
adopted. As soon as the preserves were made the members placed a cer- 
tain quantity of them on harrows and, having already advertised their 
intention in the local newspapers, hawked their wares themselves in the 
towns and villages of a certain district. If they r ran short, of stock orders 
were taken by the county agricultural agent, who handed them on to the 
different clubs tc be executed, and who was periodically informed of the 
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progress of business. Sometimes recourse was had to a yet more primitive 
device : on the highroad placards at the entrances to farms gave a list of 
the preserves which were for sale, in order to tempt passers-by. Some- 
times again an attempt was made to secure the custom of a neighbouring 
factory. But in a market thus secured there was always an accidental 
element, and as the organization developed and production increased it 
was sought to sell the preserves on a more solid and a purely commercial 
basis. 

The first step to take was obvious — to sell to dealers of the district in 
which the club was situated. The women of the neighbourhood who had 
tasted the canning club's preserves could and did recommend them to the 
grocer. In several counties the disposal of products has been thus 
arranged. The county agent or instructress visits the local grocers once a 
week ce> once a fortnight, collects orders and arranges for their execution. 
The result has been a localization of provisioning. Knowing they can sell 
their preserves to the local shops the farmers have, in return, ceased to 
order their groceries from enormous establishments in the Northern States, 
and get their supplies from neighbouring grocers. This is why the no- 
tices which adorn shop windows, above jars of various jams and of French 
beans and tomatoes, can truthfully anounce that mutual agreement ex- 
pressed by the phrase : “ We buy in the country and the country buys 
from us ". 

Sm.h procedure is not however universal. In certain districts the 
agricultural agents prefer the method of organizing in the town a special 
sale day, called Buy-a-can-day. This day is much advertised beforehand 
in the local press and by means of large sheets of linen, inscribed with 
enormous letters and stretched across the streets. On the appointed date 
the county instructress, helped by two instructresses of neighbouring 
counties and several canning club girls, all wearing white caps and aprons, 
demonstrates to the public methods of utilizing the preserves, and the 
housewives are invited to taste them. Orders then flow in. By means 
of this publicity the clubs, by the medium of the county agents, have se- 
cured the custom of colleges and other institutions and of large hotels. 
Thus the desired large market has been found. The fact is due as much 
to the excellent quality of the preserves — tomatoes, French beans, pick- 
les, ‘jams and jellies — as to the skill and perseverance exercised in 
bringing them before the public. 

This second stage in the development of methods of sale, successful as 
it is, would not meet all the demands of an incessantly increasing produc- 
tion and a growing market. It is therefore planned to organize canning 
club members into selling associations. These will be of three grades : the 
single club, the uftion of all the clubs of a county, and finally that of all 
the clubs of a State. It is a principle that sales should not be effected out- 
side the territory of the vendor's State. 

In local clubs the selling association would be formed by all the mem- 
bers, from among whom the club superintendent or the county agent would 
choose an executive committee of five, to include the president. These 
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girls would be chosen for commercial skill and aptitude, and would be res- 
ponsible for securing the sale of all the products of the club. The commit- 
tee would have to compile a list of all the preserves made, see that they 
conformed to the appointed standard, and dispose of them. Thus uniform- 
ity in method of sale would be secured. The local clubs would realize 
that it is unprofitable to sell at the same time to dealers and to the public 
directly, and they would choose one or other type of custom. The com- 
mittees would meet frequently, and would, when necessary, organize sell- 
ing campaigns. 

It is permissible to hope that this organization will enable the clubs 
to sell their total products locally. If however their production exceed 
the local demand the executive committee can call upon the county 
organization. The latter will include the presidents of all the local county 
committees, and will meet at least once a month during the selling* season. 
From it the county agent will choose the executive committee of the 
county selling association, which shall be responsible for selling the excess 
products of local clubs, seeking markets within the county, and maintain- 
ing the equilibrium of demand and supply. 

If this second committee also find that, in spite of all its efforts, it 
is left with a stock of unsold products, it can appeal to the central selling 
association of the State, which will be constituted by the presidents of 
comity associations, from whose number the chief instructor in domestic 
economy wall chcose a third committee, charged to sell all the excess pro- 
ducts of the clubs. Because local sales are most profitable, since they entail 
no expenditure on packing or carriage, the clubs should appeal to a county 
association, and the latter should call upon the central association only in 
case of necessity. To cover expenses a commission of 2 %P er cent, on 
every dozen boxes is deducted from the price of all preserves sold by the 
central organization. 

The selling associations are already at work, and their promoters 
claim that they will regularize the sale of preserves made by the canning 
clubs, who through them will obtain good profits proportionate to the 
fruit and vegetables used. 

* 

* * 

In all these boys' and girls* clubs which we have briefly examined Inhere 
is apparent an effort on the part of the government and of agricultural, 
administrative and educational agencies to increase the capacity and the 
resources of the rural populations. Of these the youngest members are, 
thanks to an organization which year by year extends and improves, better 
prepared than their elders for agricultural life, and they acquire early a 
taste for economic independence. The constant calls on initiative develop 
the individual energy of the boys and girls, who in their corn clubs, 
their pig clubs, their poultry and their canning clubs acquire a sense of 
social responsibility, a knowledge of business, and a practical* experience 
in certain agricultural and domestic industries which are and will be of 
the greatest use to them. Independently of material gain which can be 
„ computed in dollars, there is a most important and most interesting so- 
cial gain. 
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Du Gast (Mme. C.) : Ee Maroc agricole {Agricultural Morocco). Report to Minister of 
Agriculture. Imprimerie Nationale, Paris, 190S. 


Since the current of European colonization has begun to be directed 
towards North Africa numerous and complex problems have arisen, especi- 
ally, in the Sheridan empire, with regard to the agricultural industry of 
the European population, on which largely depends improvement in 
the value of the land. 

The extreme difficulty with which hitherto Europeans have become 
landowners in this country has obliged them to come to an agreement 
with the natives whenever they have wished to devote themselves to agri- 
culture. They have been obliged to share with the natives, according to 
a fixed proportion, the products of their farming, and make advances to 
them ; and thus real agricultural partnerships have been formed. 

It is singularly interesting to examine, even briefly, the forms which 
these economic and social relations between natives and Europeans in Mo- 
rocco have assumed. 


§ I. AGRICUETURAE PARTNERSHIP AND PROTECTION* 

On an earlier occasion we examined the forms of agricultural associa- 
tion which obtain among the Mussulmans of Maghreb (Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia) (1). For our present purpose we will shortly describe only the 


( 1 ) Bulletin of the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence. 3rd year, No. 6, June 
1912, p. 29. 
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principal types of agricultural partnership which unite Europeans and na- 
tives. 

From the time when, in virtue of the treaties which Morocco had made 
with the Powers of Europe, foreigners first came into touch with this 
country, they were met by an impossibility of creating interests in it or 
developing those which they already possessed, the atmosphere being on 
the whole hostile. Therefore in order to practise industry and trade they 
were obliged to make use of such local intermediary agents as they could 
find. These native agents were however at this time in ill odour with their 
compatriots and with the local authorities, a circumstance which might 
prejudice any interests of which they had charge. Thence arose the necess- 
ity for foreign Powers to adopt measures which would allow them to de- 
fend and protect the interests of their dependents in Morocco, a necessit} 7 
which caused the system by which employees and labourers in the 'service 
of foreigners enjoy " protection ” (i). This privilege exempts them, whol- 
ly or partially, from the jurisdictory spheres to which they normally be- 
long, and allows them to participate, in the degree of such exemption, in 
the extra-territorial advantages which are sanctioned by the capitula- 
tions. 

In Morocco there are now two classes of the protected : the renters 
(semsar) and the members of agricultural partnerships (: mokhalet ). The 
former enjoy effective and unlimited protection and have the benefit of all 
privileges granted to Europeans : the} 7 cannot be judged by the consular 
tribunals and they pay no taxes. 

The partners in agricultural enterprise, who are our present concern, 
are protected only proportionately to the interests which have been entrust- 
ed to them, and must pay taxes on the property they hold in their own 
right. If however such property be mingled with that of Europeans, and 
if they be registered by an influential legation, the general rule is one of 
tolerance in the matter of detail. 

We will now examine the most common forms of the partnership 
of Europeans and natives in Morocco, those namely which have reference 
to the tilling of the soil and the rearing of cattle and sheep. 


§ 2. Partnership op titters of the soit. 


# Fartnerhips of this class are various but can be divided, theoretical- 
ly, into several species of which the chief are : 

a) Metayage partnership (be-nous ) . — The European gives the 
landowner his seeds, his draught animals and his agricultural implements. 
Half the sum of the taxes and the costs of labour is paid by either partner, 
and the harvest is likewise divided into two equal shares. 

(i) France first adopted the system of “protection”, regulated in agreement with the 
Shmfiaa authorities by rules established in i860. 
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b) Partnership of two fifths. — The European does not provide seeds 
nor contribute to the costs of labour. He supplies only the draught ani- 
mals and the implements and tools. In return he receives two fifths of 
the harvest. 

c) Bel-Khobza {for bread) partnership. — The European provides the 
seeds, the draught animals and the implements and tools and pays all the 
costs of labour. The landowner has right only to a fifth of the corn har- 
vest and a quarter of the rye harvest, that is to the quantity necessary for 
making bread (khobza). The European partner has the other fractions 
for his share. 

In practise the following is the usual procedure. The European gives 
the native a sum sufficient for the acquisition of a pair of oxen, a plough 
and necessary seeds. Mr. Bayo says that by this system from five to six 
hectares can be brought under cultivation for 750 or 1,000 pesetas. 

In a partnership of this type the European has the right to four fifths 
of the harvest ; but, since it is almost impossible so to superintend the na- 
tive that all fraud is stopped or prevented, the latter in practice renders 
what he chooses. Therefore in most contracts it is customary to determ- 
ine a quantity which shall he due from him whatever be his harvest. 
It is thus agreed that the native will give a fixed quantity of corn, barley 
and beans to the European. In this way the small capital of from 750 to 
1,000 pesetas, which we have mentioned, usually brings to the European 
supplying it 250, 300 or even 400 pesetas a year, that is interest at the rate 
of from 33 to 40 per cent., the only risk being that of the death of the 
draught animals. 


§ 3. Partnership for raising cattle. 

These partnerships most commonly take the following form : the Eu- 
ropean buys young calves for 25 or 30 pesetas and entrusts them to a na- 
tive, who takes charge of them for a fixed period at the end of which they 
are resold. When the sale has been accomplished the sum originally paid 
by the European is deducted from the price and given back to him ,* the 
profits are then divided among the partners in equal shares, or so that the 
native receives a third or a quarter share, generally in addition to the milk. 

A contract of this t}?pe may be rescinded in the following cases ; 

1) if it be proved that the native partner has not taken sufficient 
care of the live stock ; 

2) if either partner die ; 

3) if the native partner employ on agricultural labour animals en- 
trusted to him t 5 be fattened ; 

4) in case of an epidemic of cattle disease. 

If a theft or a raid take place the native may be discharged of his res- 
ponsibility if he prove by the depositions of twelve witnesses that such 
misfortune cannot be imputed to any negligence on his part. In this case 
the European ought to make a claim on the government of the Sultan. 
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In partnerships of this form the danger for the European is that of 
a fraud regarding mortality among the animals. Such fraud can be pre- 
vented only by the method adopted, that of obliging the native by con- 
tract to inform the European of cases of loss or sickness, in order that the 
genuineness of the accident may be subjected to proof. Since it is prudent 
to entrust only a very limited number of animals to the care of one native, 
it is necessary, if any important enterprise in this branch and of industry 
be contemplated, to distribute the live stock over a large extent of territory, 
for it is impossible to find near together several persons offering sufficient 
guarantees. Consequently, since frequently a journey of from 60 to 80 kilo- 
metres would be necessary in order personally to verify the death of an animal, 
personal superintendence becomes almost impossible. Therefore the Eu- 
ropean who wishes to develop his raising of live stock even a little is compell- 
ed to employ superintendents or inspectors in order to discover tfie care 
given to the animals, the sicknesses which may attack them and the depre- 
ciation in value which they may undergo. 

In spite of these difficulties this type of partnership for raising cattle 
is considered to be the most remunerative which can be found : according 
to data which we borrow from Mr. Bayo’s work its profits can reach 30 or 
40 per cent. 

In the opinion of the oldest colonists of Morocco cattle raising is one 
of the most lucrative businesses in the country (1). It has however still the 
drawback that the difficulty of superintendence, which has been explained, 
does not allow speculation with a very large number of heads of cattle nor 
the employment of large sums of capital. 


§ 4. Partnership for sheep rearing. 

Partnerships of this type are based on contracts which take principally 
two forms : contracts for sale in equal shares and contracts by the job. 

a) Contracts for sale in equal shares . — In partnerships of this kind 
the European sells the live stock to the native, charging more than their 
actual price, generally double its amount. The price he charges is payable 
in four on five years out of the profits which the native derives from the part- 
nership. The European gives the native fixed payment for keeping and 
feeding the animals ; the total profit they yield and the attendant costs 
are divided into two ; and at the expiry of the period of the contract the two 
partners share in equal halves the live stock then in existence. At first 
sight it looks as though this contract gave a lion's share to the European, 
since he, having advanced the funds, as we have said, sells the live stock 
to his partner at twice its value, and has further the right to half the yield 
of the animals he has granted, except their milk, and at the termination of 

(1) In the last twenty years the value of live stock in Morocco has quadrupled, as 
appears from the fact that meat for consumption was previously worth 0.30 pesetas a 
livre and its price is now 1.25 pesetas a Hvre. The livre is equal to 800 grammes. 
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the contract to actual live stock, although he has twice recovered the price 
he paid for the whole herd. But in spite of the preference which the Euro- 
pean thus enjoys apparently, this system rarely has good results : the na- 
tives substitute inferior sheep for those entrusted to them, they conceal 
births, cause the death of lambs in order that they may appropriate milk, 
and practise many other frauds habitual to them. It even happens that they 
become insolvent and cannot pay the agreed price for the live stock entrusted 
to them. 

b) Contracts by the job . — The following is the most usual form of con- 
tracts of this type : if the European entrust to the native one hundred sheep 
he receives in every case a hundred fleeces a year. The native partner 
is not paid for feeding or keeping the live stock and mortality and births 
among them are not taken into account. When the contract terminates the 
European has the right to a number of animals equal to that which he first 
entrusted. 

Under this system the danger is that the native partner ma}- make up 
the tale of a hundred fleeces which he has to deliver from 70 or 80 or even 
fewer sheep — a common practice. To prevent the possibility of this fraud it 
is usual to agree beforehand as to the weight the fleeces must have after they 
have been washed : if they are weighed in any other state the natives deliver 
fleeces containing much sand or earth, in order to increase their weight 
and diminish the quantity of wool rendered. 

In practice it has been found best not to entrust more than 200 sheep 
to a single native. If a European wish to sink considerable capital in busi- 
ness of this sort he can divide his herd into several small groups and arrange 
for the superintendence of these. 

In spite of the difficulties which have been mentioned competent per- 
sons have estimated that sheep rearing can yield a profit of 25 per cent, on 
the capital employed on it. 

There are other partnerships in Morocco, as some for raising goats, 
camels and sheep; but these have little interest for Europeans, for they yield 
only small profits and the superintendence which ought to accompany them 
is very difficult to exercise. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE 

MOVEMENT IN NEW ZEALAND AGRICULTURE 

by Edwin Hall. 


Introduction. 

New Zealand is essentially an agricultural country, and there is every 
reason to believe that it must long remain so. It possesses many advantages 
for the raising of stock, much of the land is very fertile and is well watered. 
Extending as it does for over a thousand miles, from north to south, 
between the 34 0 and 48° south latitude, the country has a great variety of 
temperate climates, and a fairly even and well distributed rainfall, making 
it possible to raise almost any kind of agricultural produce and fruits that 
can be grown in the temperate zones. 

In the south island heavy crops of wheat, oats, barley etc, are grown. 
In the northern parts of the dominion excellent semi-tropical crops and 
fruits can be produced, while in both islands there are large areas that are 
most eminently adapted for dairy farming and raising stock. As the cattle 
can live in the field for the whole of the year practically no housing and 
little artificial feeding are necessary. 

The total population in 1911 was 1,008,468 and had risen to 1,095,994 
by the end of 1914, the whole of the people being practically dependent on 
agriculture. Out of 454,117 breadwinners more than 110,000 were engag- 
ed in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. The other primary producers 
and miners numbered 20,556 and a large proportion of the rest of the people 
were engaged in working up and handling the primary products. Exclud- 
ing gold and specie, the primary products constitute about 98 *4 per cent, 
of the exports. • 

The success of agriculture in New Zealand is almost entirely due to 
refrigeration and co-operation. 

The development of co-operation, however, is of comparatively recent 
date. Eor many years after the foundation of the colony, the farmers were 
almost entirely dependent on the ‘local market and the exports were small. 
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In 1869 value of the exports (apart from gold) only amounted to 
£1,727,139. The chief items were : 


Flax (Phormium) 45,245 

Grain 96,441 

Wool 1,371,230 

Tallow 13.935 

Kauri Gum 111,307 

Timber 22,378 

Other Produce (including Butter and Cheese) . . 66,603 


1,727,139 

Gold 2,362,995 


Total . . . £4,090,134 


At that time (1869) the settlers could dispose of their stock, outside 
the colony, only in the form of tinned meat, tallow, wool and hides* 
Not a pound of frozen meat had been landed in England, though 
Mr. James Harrison had been successful in manufacturing ice, and 
Mr. Thomas Sutcliffe Mort, of Sydney, had started the first freezing works 
in the world in New South Wales, and was attempting (with the aid of the 
French engineer, M. Nicolle) to freeze meat for export. After spending 
£80,000 on experiments, he died in 1878 without achieving success. His 
death was hastened by the failure of a trial shipment by the sailing ship 
" Northam A year later a cargo of frozen meat, shipped from Australia 
in the k ‘ Strathleven ' * , was landed in London in a perfectly sound state, frozen 
quite hard, and covered with an artificial rime. This revolutionized not 
only agriculture in New Zealand, but also the meat trade of the whole world. 

In 1881 agriculture (the staple industry of the country) was in a 
critical position. The supply of meat exceeded the local demand. The 
flocks had increased from 233,000 sheep in 1851 to 12,985,085. The market 
was glutted and sheep were being boiled down for their tallow. As the 
profit from boiling down was small, the settler's returns depended mainly 
on the wool, and the increase in his stock. The price of wool at that time 
was low, and a succession of bad harvests had intensified the general de- 
pression. 

The first atteSnpt to send frozen meat from New Zealand was made by 
Messrs. W. S. Davidson and Thomas Brydone, the managers of the New Zea- 
land and Australian Land Company, who shipped 3521 sheep, 450 lambs and 
22 pigs by the sailing ship f f Dunedin * ’ in February 1882. This meat was frozen 
on board and was successfully landed in London in good condition, after a 
passage of 98 days. The whole shipment was sold in a few days at 6 d to jd 
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per lb., which gave a net return to the farmers in New Zealand of about 
per lb. The first refrigerating company formed in New Zealand 
erected works at Burnside near Dunedin in 1881. The second, the Canter- 
bury Frozen Meat and Dairy Co., was started on November nth 1881, with 
a capital of £20,000. These works could only deal with about 300 sheep 
a day, but fears were expressed that exporting that number would soon 
deplete the flocks of Canterbury. But Mr. Thomas Brydone, who superintend- 
ed the shipping of the first cargo, predicted that the day was not far distant 
when New Zealand would be able to export 4,000,000 carcases per annum. 
Over 80,000,000 sheep and lambs have been sent away from the dominion 
since then. New Zealand now r ranks second only to the Argentine among 
the 14 countries producing the world's meat supply. The Canterbury works 
alone can now freeze 150,000 sheep per week and there are 33 freezing 
works operating in various parts of the dominion with a storage capacity for 
over 3,000,000 carcases, while seven more are being erected. The number 
of sheep and lambs slaughtered during the year ending 31 March 1915 
was 8,471,321 besides 347,353 cattle and 241,683 pigs. In 1881 there 
were only 12,985,085 sheep in the country. These had increased to 
24,901,421 by 30 April 1915. The annual value of the New Zealand exports 
of animal produce (without reckoning butter and cheese) is now £14,550,000. 
As the business grew, more attention was paid to working up the by-pro- 
ducts. Besides provision of cold storage for butter, cheese, fruit, poultry 
and other perishable goods, there are now, in connection with most of 
the freezing works, such industries as meat canning, fell-mongering, wool 
classing, tallow and oleo-refining and factories turning out manures, glue, 
gelatine, sausage skins and fiddle stiings, oil and pelts etc. 

All recent discoveries and modern knowledge are brought to bear to 
eliminate waste, to make the most of all by-products, rapidly to remove all 
animal matter and to ensure the most perfect sanitary conditions. 

In this way, the cost of freezing and shipping has been so reduced that 
the consolidated charges etc., were prior to the war under 2 d per lb. or 
little more than half that of some of the early shipments. 

The farmers have gradually adopted a system of selling their stock on 
the farm to the buyers of large companies instead of shipping it at their own 
risk ; and as special attention is given to grading both for quality and weight, 
the large English importers can now make contracts in advance for the 
supply of meat in England and cover them by C. I. F. purchases from the 
freezing companies and pastoralists in New Zealand. 

Soon after the outbreak of war, the British government expressed a desire 
to secure the whole supply of mutton, lamb, and beef available for export, 
for the soldiers and the civilian population of England. The New Zealand 
government at once took the necessary steps to give eifect to this request* 
Conferences of meat exporting interests, the freezing companies, the farm- 
ers' representatives, and the shipping companies were convened. A work- 
able scheme was drawn up, a system of grading and a schedule of prices 
were agreed upon, and the cheerful co-operation of the freezing companies 
and suppliers was obtained. 
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The schedule of prices to be paid for the meat per lb. was as follows : 


Wethers and maiden ewes first quality 721 lbs. and under, . . 4 1 / 2 d 

li “ “ “ ” “ over 72 lbs 4 1 / 4 i 

11 “ “ second quality including quarters and sides 4 1 / 4i d 

Ewes first quality 72 lbs. and under 4 d 

“ “ “ over 72 lbs 3 z U<t 

“ second quality 3 3 / 4 ^ 

Eambs special prime and Canterbury quality 121 lbs. and under 5 z j^d 

“ first quality 42 lbs. and under 5 1 / 2 d 

“ “ " over 42 lbs 5 

“ second quality including quarters and sides 5 1 j 4t d 

Beef prime ox. ... 4 z j^d 

“ seoond and heifer 4 1 j 2 d 

“ boning in quarters 4 d 

“ cow, prime 4^ <2 

“ “ second . 4 d 

“ boneless 5^ 

(odd hind quarters l j t d above and odd fore quarters 1 j 2 d 
below schedule prices.) 

Mutton, legs 5 

“ shoulders 4% d 

“ loins 4V 2 i 

ff haunches 5 d 


The scheme drawn up provided for the setting up of an Imperial 
Government Meat Supply Branch, and the purchase of all the meat available 
for export. The freezing companies supplied statements as to all meat in 
store, showing what was held on both their own and their clients' accounts. 
All meat was consigned to the British Board of Trade. Contracts between 
the shipping companies and the freezing companies were left intact. A 
board of reference was also appointed to adjust any disputes, and the whole 
business was carried out under the Prime Minister’s personal supervision, 
with the assistance of Mr. R. Triggs, one of the Public Service Commis- 
sioners, and Dr. C. J. Reakes, Director of the Rive StockDivision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The inspection and grading, the checking of 
weights and fixing of prices, etc. were carried out by the Live Stock 
Division of the Department of Agriculture. 

Thus the biggest thing in the way of the disposal of surplus meat 
ever attempted in New Zealand was started on 3 March 1915, and 
before the end of that year (3 March 1916), 2,641,140 carcases of mutton, 
3,777,299 of lamb and 490,301 quarters of beef, valued at over £7,440,000 
sterling, were taken over for the British government, besides what was used 
in the dominion ; while the scheme ran so smoothly that the board of 
reference was not called upon to arbitrate in a single dispute. 

In addition some 7,236 tons of cheese (the purchase of which was begun 



Meat-Freezing Works in New Zealand {May 1916), 
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The total capacity of the meat-freezing works in New Zealand Is shown to be as follows : sheep-slaughtering, 109,650 head per day ; beef -slaughtering 
3,085 head per day; cold storage, 3,516,450 60 lb. carcases of mutton. 
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by the government on 4 November 1915) were acquired in the same way, 
the payments to 2 March 1916 aggregating £481,359. 

Thus it will be seen that the New Zealand pastoralists were compelled 
to seek an outside market. In England, co-operation grew out of co- 
operative distribution ; in New Zealand its first development was in the 
direction of co-operative production and co-operative marketing. 

The expenditure and risk of sending frozen meat to England were so 
heavy and many of the sheep farmers were so involved, that freezing com- 
panies had to be started by the large farmers, stock owners, and land com- 
panies, and but for them the frozen meat trade could not at that time have 
been established at all. 

Some of these early companies worked on co-operative lines. They 
were started and controlled by farmers. They reduced the cost of freezing, 
made better use of the by-products, secured lower freights, and so Obtained 
for the farmers a better price for their stock, and made cornering by great 
trusts difficult. 

But the large amount of capital required led in some cases to the 
inclusion of the ordinary investor ; and companies were formed which, while 
they secured lower charges and better prices for stock, departed from the 
true co-operative method of working. 

This caused the farmers to erect other plants to compete with those in 
existence. Appended is a list of the New Zealand freezing companies. 
Those marked “ F” are for the most part owned and controlled by the 
farmers. 

From this it will be seen that the New Zealand freezing works can 
slaughter 109,650 sheep and over 3000 head of cattle per day and can keep 
in cold storage 3,516,450 carcases of mutton. 


§ 1. Co-operation for production and sate. 

Butter and cheese factories . — The growth of the frozen meat business 
was accompanied by an equally rapid expansion in the dairy industry, 
an expansion that led to greatly increased prosperity throughout the do- 
minion generally, and especially amongst the small fanners. It is only 
about 33 years since co-operative dairies under the factory system were 
started in New Zealand. But the dairy companies were more successful 
than the meat companies in preventing capitalists from getting a control- 
ling interest and in securing to the settlers a full return for their produce. 

At that time the outlook for the small farmers was^very disheartening. 
The output exceeded the local demand. The nearest outside market, Aus- 
tralia, was 1200 miles away. The main market in England was 16,000 
miles distant. Stock was selling at ruinous prices, and butter at 3 d to 
4 & P er lb. So the dairymen, like the pastoralists, were compelled to co-oper- 
ate to improve the quality of their produce and to reduce the cost of manu- 
facture ; and after the introduction of refrigeration in 1882 they began to 
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combine in order to secure the most skilful managers and the very best 
and most up-to-date machinery and plant. The establishment of butter 
factories brought a market to the farmers who, for want of roads, could 
not get bulky produce to the market. 

The first butter factories in New Zealand were established by private 
enterprise, but some of the early shipments were exported in tins, which 
led to financial failure and heavy loss. Few had faith in the possibilities 
of the industry. It was asserted that New Zealand butter could never 
command good prices in Great Britain on account of the distance and the 
time occupied in transit. But when the contents of tw r o boxes, carried in 
the freezing chamber of a passenger steamer, were landed in England as 
perfect as when first made, the question of transit was settled ; the industry 
began to expand and in a few years many of the proprietary companies 
were ta^ken over by the farmers. 

In 1882, the government offered a bonus of £500 to the first factory 
that turned out fifty tons of cheese. The following figures show the great 
expansion of the business since that date. The total value of the butter 
and cheese exported from New Zealand from 1872 to 1881 (both inclusive) 
was only £122,157. 

During the year that ended 31 March 1915, 417,138 cwt. of butter 
valued at £2, 305,246, and 793,777 cwt. of cheese valued at £2,389,123 
were shipped from the dominion besides what was consumed locally. There 
are now r 492 butter and cheese factories at work. These turned out last 
season 11,425 tons of butter and 59,699 tons of cheese. Of these factories 
not less than 357 are owned by the suppliers, and the number worked 
on co-operative lines is steadily increasing. Of late years the failure of 
a co-operative factory has been practically unknown. Most of them divide 
the profits amongst the suppliers who are also responsible if any losses are 
made. The amount paid for the milk from month to month is somewhat 
below its true value, but (after paying a small interest on capital) the surplus 
is divided amongst the suppliers at the end of the season. The government 
secured experienced men to advise the settlers how to start the factories; and 
where there are a sufficient number of settlers in the district, who own 
a sufficient number of cows and are willing to take shares in the concern/ 
success is assured. A government officer usually attends a meeting of the 
settlers for the purpose of explaining how the business may be organized, 
and how the members of the company (by guaranteeing an overdraft at 
the bank) can raise the capital required to erect the building and instal the 
necessary plant. He also furnishes them with a plan of the building and 
particulars of the best machinery, and assists them to select the most 
suitable site. 

Directors of Are company are usually selected from amongst the most 
progressive men in the district, and they employ a secretary to attend to 
the books and a manager to manufacture the butter and cheese. 

The government also appointed a number of dairy instructors who, 
by visiting the factories and farms, by practical demonstrations, and by 
expert advice have done much to extend co-operative dairies, and to 
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improve the quality and unformity of the butter and cheese, the means of 
transit, and the disposal and distribution in the English markets. 

Legislation was passed regulating the manufacture, grading and brand- 
ing of the butter and cheese, and the purity of the milk. 

The system of free grading initiated by the department not only 
improved the quality but also facilitated the sale, as the government 
graders' certificates are accepted in the London markets, and the contracts 
usually contain the stipulation that the produce shall receive a certain 
number of points or be first grade. If there is any serious defect the fact- 
ory is advised, so that it may be rectified at once. This system has proved 
so effective that last year, of 836,324 boxes of butter and 543,605 crates 
of cheese that were examined, more than 96 per cent, were placed in the 
first grade. 

In some districts the principle of co-operation has extended to the 
establishment of refrigerating works by the dairy companies, each dairy 
company taking up so many shares in the venture. In this way the cost 
of freezing butter and of storing and chilling cheese has been reduced to 
a minimum. 

A further instance of united action on the part of dairy farmers is 
afforded by the Egmont Box-making Company at Eltham. The member- 
ship in this concern (which operates a saw-mill and tramway lines, and owns 
large tracts of timber country), is confined to the dairy companies, who are 
supplied with all butter boxes and cheese crates required for their produce 
at a more reasonable price than would otherwise be the case. About 130 
timber workers are employed and something like 2,000,000 feet of timber are 
felled and then milled and converted into butter boxes and cheese crates 
each year. The board of management is selected by the dairy companies 
interested in the concern. 

The government has also fostered the formation of co-operative herd 
testing associations. This was commenced in New Zealand on the co- 
operative principle in 1909, by one association that tested 815 cows. In 
the following year three additional associations were started. Two years 
later the number of herd testing societies had risen to twenty, and they 
* dealt with about 25,000 cows. 

In 1913 the number of cows tested increased to 30,000. Besides 
these semi-officials associations many of the dairy companies are making 
herd testing a branch of the ordinary factory work, so that all their suppliers 
may benefit by the weeding out of unprofitable cows from their herds. 

The Department of Agriculture also co-operated with the farmers' herd 
book societies, to start a register of merit containing the names and pedi- 
grees of the best pure bred dairy cows. Records of the quantity of 
milk and the percentages of butter fat are kept by the owner, and 
checked by departmental officers who also take samples and determine 
the quantity of butter fat. These records are finally compiled by the 
department, the cows giving up to a certain quantity are granted a 
certificate by the government, and the results are published in the 
respective herd books. Photographs and particulars of exceptionally 
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good cows, holding the record for the highest yield, are published 
periodically in the Journal of Agriculture, and distributed widely throughout 
the dominion to stimulate others to improve their herds. The Holstein, 
Ayrshire and Jersey breeders have taken this up heartily, and the aim oi 
the government — to increase the supply of bulls bred from dams with a 
high milk record — is gradually being accomplished. 

As a typical example of the rise and progress of a farmers’, company, 
and the manner in which the farmers’ produce has been enhanced in price 
by co-operative production, we might instance the New Zealand Dairy 
Association, the largest in the dominion. The headquarters of this 
company are in the Auckland district. It was started in 1883 as a private 
company, to buy farmers’ dairy produce. Butter at that time often sold 
for less than 4 d per lb. but, owing to its variable quality, even with such 
low prices the company was not very successful at first. 

In i887it erected a factory at Pukekohe : the price for milk was then only 
2 % d per gallon, but it was foitnd difficult to obtain a satisfactory price 
for butter. In 1895 the association took over the business of another pioneer 
of the industry, Mr. Reynolds. At that time the association was paying 
the farmers about yd. per pound for butter fat. A few years later the busi- 
ness was purchased by the suppliers, arid formed into a co-operative 
company. 

The quantity of butter made that year (1901) was 2,409,573 lbs. and 
the annual turnover of the company was £105,107. Last year this company 
manufactured 10,737,775 lbs. of butter, and 65 tons of casein, and the 
turnover was £651,920. Practically” all the shares (with the exception of 
a few belonging to the employees) are held by the suppliers, who number 
about 2500 ; no supplier is compelled to take shares but the annual bonus is 
divided amongst the shareholders only. The company has now eight but- 
ter and cheese factories, about 80 skimming stations, and a casein factory. 
It owns property valued at over £100,000. The price paid last year for 
butter fat to shareholder suppliers at the larger creameries (including 
a dividend of 6 per cent on the paid* up capital), was about fourteen pence 
per lb. or about double that paid in 1895 ; the suppliers to the smaller 
creameries receiving a trifle less, according to their quantity bonus. It is 
stated that there are only two dairy association of this kind in the world, 
that have a larger output, viz. the Beatrice Company at Lincoln (Ne- 
braska, U. S. A.) and the Byron Bay Company in New South Wales. This 
company has for some years regularly tested the cows of its suppliers. 
In 1913 it tested about 3,800 cows. The average return per cow was 
208.85 lbs. of butter fat. In the following year the average yield per cow was 
283.6 lbs., an incre^e of 74.75 lbs. The best herd tested averaged 384.34 lbs. 
per cow and the worst herd 207.34 lbs. for the ten months. The worst 
cow tested that year gave a ten months’ yield of 109.10 lbs ; while the best, 
cow yielded 502.54 lbs. or a monetary return of more than £20 over that 
of the poorest one. 

The company also purchased for its suppliers last year £19,800 
worth of dairy requisites, such as milk cans, separators and cement, mo- 
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lasses, manures, and veterinary drugs. These are sold to the farmers at 
slightly over cost price, thus saving the producers a considerable sum 
during the year. 

This company also (like others) assists its suppliers by advancing 
money to buy cows and milking plant, and manures to improve their farms, 
a portion of the monthly cheque for their milk being held back to repay 
the debt. . This enables small landowners to tide over bad harvests and 
times of financial strain, and so to start farming without much capital. 

Home separation. — When dairy factories were first started the farm- 
ers generally carted all their milk directly to the skimming stations, which 
separated the cream, sent it on to the central factories, and returned the 
skimmed milk to the settlers to feed their pigs and calves. There has, 
however, recently been a decided movement in the direction of home 
separation in some districts. At first there was considerable opposition to 
home separation as it was feared that it would reduce the quality of the 
butter. But. in districts with bad roads and scattered farms, the system 
gradually spread, as settlers with small herds could sell their cream on the 
farms, although they could not send it long distances to the factory ; 
so that with the increased supply and the more economical method of collect- 
ing, the cost of manufacture was very materially reduced, while the settler 
retained his own pure sweet skim-milk to feed his calves and pigs, thus dim- 
inishing any risk of spreading disease amongst his stock. There was 
some trouble about the quality of the skimmed milk at first, but instructors 
w r ere appointed to visit the milking sheds in order to point out the best 
methods of cooling and handling it and to remedy defects when an inferior 
article was being produced. 

Finally over 30 factories in the north of Auckland province agreed 
to grade all the cream, and pay the suppliers on a purity basis. This 
greatly raised the standard of the butter especially when the cream was 
delivered daily. In the Auckland province alone 5000 tons of butter were 
produced by this method last year, though butter made at factories from 
fresh milk still scores somewhat higher than that made from home separat- 
ed cream. The dairy commissioner, Mr. D. Cuddie, is recommending com- 
panies handling this cream to insist upon a daily delivery, wherever prac- 
ticable. 

By-products, Casein , Sugar of Milk &c. — With the great expansion 
of business every effort was made by the dairy companies to utilise the by- 
products to the best possible advantage. Many of the larger cheese fac- 
tories are now making “ whey butter ” and the experiment has proved so 
profitable that other companies are installing the necessary machinery to 
do so next season. 

A company, formed at Edendale, has put in a plant to manufacture 
sugar-of-milk. In some districts large quantities of dried milk are made. 
In 1912 the Department of Agriculture sent an officer (Mr. Pederson) 
to Europe to secure all the information available with regard to the 
manufacture of casein, and two years later the department reported that 
22 factories were engaged in the preparation of casein-curd, and that 5,960 
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cwt. valued at £2,400 had been exported in the previous season, which 
enabled the companies to pay an additional iy±d. per lb. for the butter fat. 
Two central dairy stations were erected, one at Frankton, capable of 
dealing with 1000 tons annually. But owing to the war affecting the mark- 
ets and to the high price of cheese the quantity shipped in the following 
season was only 87 tons. 

The following table shows the number of proprietary and Qp-operative 
factories at work in New Zealand each year from 1906 to 1915, their 
respective outputs of cream, and the percentage of the latter which was 
of proprietary make. 
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National Dairy Association of New Zealand. — Besides what has been 
done in the ways mentioned by individual companies to help their suppliers, 
they have gone a step further, and united to form a National Dairy 
Association. 

* This association organizes conferences to discuss matters affecting 
the producers' business. It imports factory supplies and other requisites 
required by the industry. It deals with all matters connected with 
the shipment of butter and cheese to England and Canada, reports on out- 
side markets, secures specially low freights under lengthy contracts, 
arranges bills of lading, and generally supervises the export business in the 
interests of the members. 

The National Dairy Association has been working on these lines for 
about 21 years, and it now has affiliated to itself 138 co-operative, and 
33 proprietary associations, besides a number of exporting companies. 
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§ 2. Co-operative credit. 

Rural credit associations • and agricultural banks are forms of co- 
operation which, have not, so far, met with much favour in New Zealand. 
It is urged that there is little need of agricultural banks of the Raffeison type, 
which grant short credit on the personal guarantee of the members, as very 
few of the New Zealand farmers are so poor that they have to club together 
to obtain the money to buy a pig or cow. The small farmers can obtain 
financial assistance from the farmers’ auctioneering companies or from 
their own co-operative dairy companies ; repaying the loan either on 
re-selling their stock, or by monthly instalments deducted from their 
milk cheque. On the other hand settlers requiring longer and~ larger 
loans, secured by mortgage, can readily obtain them at a reasonable 
rate either from private lenders or from the State. 

Advances to settlers. — The government more than 20 years ago 
took up the position that it was the duty of the State to provide the country 
settlers with necessary capital, as every citizen in the dominion was 
vitally interested in the increase of agricultural production. 

Accordingly in 1894 legislation empowered the government to 
borrow money and lend it to country settlers, local • authorities, or 
city working men, to be repaid by half yearly instalments of principal 
and interest, spread over periods of time up to 36 Y> years. It might also 
be wholly repaid at any time. The rate of interest charged is one per cent, 
more than the money costs ; and usually averages about 4 % per cent. 
The extra one per cent, is used to pay flotation charges and working expenses; 
and any balance is carried to a reserve fund, which is reinvested on 
mortgage. 

The State Advances to Settlers Department has lent to deserving 
settlers over £20,000,000 since 1894. The loans authorized during the 
ten years 1906 to 1915 numbered 43,520 and amounted to £16,096,930. Yet 
during 18 years there were only 35 foreclosures and practically no losses. 
The cost of administration and working expenses in 1915 were only 0.12 
per cent, or 2s 4 - d per £100 of the capital employed ; while the lowest work- 
ing expenses of any of the European systems are said to be 0.34 per cent. . 

Although this is not a co-operative business (each borrower being 
responsible only for the amount of his own loan), it may be noted that 
all borrowers pay into a fund to provide against any individual loss. The net 
profits of the Advances to Settlers Department for the year ending 31st 
March 1915 were £ 57,434. 

Advances to workers. — The State Advances Office also lends money 
up to £450 to enable any manual or clerical worker to buy or build a house, 
if he is not in receipt of an income of more than £200 per annum, owns 
no land other than the allotment on which it is proposed to build, and 
is prepared to reside permanently in the home when it is built. The in- 
terest on the advance (which is secured by a mortgage on the whole pro- 
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perty) is payable half yearly, with an instalment of the principal which by 
this means is fully repaid in either 36 y 2 years, 30 years, or 20 years, as the 
case may be, when the mortgage is released. Valuation fees, and the cost 
of preparing and registering the necessary deeds, are fixed by regulation 
on an exceedingly low scale and are payable by the borrower. 

A Wisconsin (U. S. A.) board after carefully investigating the Ad- 
vances to Settlers system on New Zealand reported: <£ It has successfully 
maintained itself for over 20 years. It has directly benefited thousands of 
settlers by securing long time loans of capital for them at low rates of int- 
erest. It has promoted the development of the agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce of the dominion, by attracting settlers and enabling them to 
make their holdings productive. It has aided in the development of 
community advantages in isolated settlements by increasing the schools 
and other community facilities and it has indirectly benefited the entire 
Commonwealth. ” 

The government is now considering the advisability of going a step 
further and starting agricultural banks similar to those that have proved 
so successful in other parts of the world. 


§ 3. Farmers 3 mutual insurance companies.. 

The high rates of insurance on rural properties led to the formation 
of a number of farmers 3 mutual insurance companies on similar lines to 
those adopted in Canada and the United States. These companies can 
only accept isolated, 11011-hazardous risks in country districts ; they sti- 
pulate that each property owner shall carry a portion of the risk himself 
and that no policy shall be accepted for more than two thirds of the actual 
value of the property. The principle adopted by most of these companies 
is to insure the property of their members for a period of years, taking a small 
fixed payment in advance to cover the simple expense of management and 
the cost of examining risks, and to meet any losses that are likely to occur 
in the ordinary course of business. 

The members also give a guarantee or premium note for a certain 
percentage of the amount of the insurance policy. Should an unusually 
heavy loss occur, a small assessment is levied on this premium or guarantee 
note, pro rata if the funds in hand prove insufficient to meet the loss. 
The liability of members is, however, limited to the amount of their un- 
paid portion of this guarantee note which, on first class risks , does not usually 
exceed 1 y 2 P €r cent, per annum of the amount of insurance affected. 

It will be seeft therefore that, under this system, the farmers have only 
to pay for the actual loss incurred, plus a small amount to cover the cost 
of working expenses. They have not to make dividends on a large working 
capital, nor have they to build up an enormous reserve fund, to protect 
themselves against the tremendous losses that sometimes have to be met 
wffien an entire quarter of a large city is burnt down. 
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These companies have been successful in reducing the cost of farmers* 
insurance in New Zealand by nearly 50 per cent. By keeping their working 
expenses low, they have built up substantial reserve funds, and apart from 
the monetary saving that has been effected, their management has proved 
of great educational value, as a means of training farmers in co-operative 
and business methods. 

A recent revision of the empowering Act permits these associations 
to undertake accident business, and though none of them have taken ad- 
vantage of this provision, the possibility of their doing so prevents the 
rates of the joint stock companies from becoming excessive. 


§ 4. Co-operative trading- companies. 

No account of co-operation in New Zealand would be complete without 
some particulars showing what has been done by the farmers to obtain their 
supplies at a reasonable price, and to market their produce in the most 
economical manner. Strange to say the farmers are the only class in New 
Zealand who have been successful in running co-operative stores profitably . 
The largest organization of this kind in the dominion is the Canterbury 
Farmers' Co-operative Association. It was started in 1881 to improve the 
facilities for the co-operative marketing of the farmers' produce, and to pro- 
cure for the shareholders such - articles as agricultural implements, seed, 
corn sacks, wool packs, binder twine and other requisites, at a reasonable 
price and better in quality. 

At first an arrangement was made with some of the business firms, by* 
which members of the association were allowed special discounts on the 
goods purchased. But as soon as the country storekeepers learned that 
certain wholesale firms were willing to do this they- threatened to boycott 
them, and the privilege v r as withdrawn. Consequently in 1882 the company* 
opened up a retail business and erected offices and the necessary stores for 
wool, grain etc. near the railway*. They 7 started with a staff of a secretary 
and a hoy 7 , but the business grew steadily, and today the permanent staff 
numbers 750. In addition to the numerous retail departments, where 
everything can be obtained from a needle to an anchor, there are a number oi 
special departments, such as the Land and Estate Agency Department, for the 
sale of farms and pastoral properties, the Live Stock Department, which 
conducts periodical sales of stock at various centres throughout the province, 
special departments for the sale of agricultural implements and motor 
cars, grain and seed; manure works; a bacon factory and freezing 
chambers ; grain and wool stores; and a binder twine factory. In 1882 
the turnover was only 15,234; last year it was £3,^57,795. The net 
profits increased from £170 in 1882 to £60,031 in 1915. 

A number of similar farmers' co-operative societies are working 
successfully in other parts of the dominion and arrangements have been 
made to federate them and to establish a Farmers* Co-operative Wholesale 
Federation of New Zealand. 
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Several other forms of co-operation have al:o been initiated hy the 
New Zealand Farmers. There are co-operative egg circles which collect, 
grade and market eggs to the best advantage for their members. 

To check excessive freights, ships have been chartered to carry the 
producers 5 wool to England. To reduce the cost of selling their stock 
and other produce, the farmers have also organized special farmers 5 co- 
operative auctioneerig companies. 

In grain growing districts co-operative threshing machines are not 
uncommon. The sheep farmers have started co-operative sheep dips, co- 
operative shearing sheds and co-operative sales of wool. 

A honey producers’ association has been formed to grade and market 
the products of the apiary to better advantge. 

The co-operative movement has also extended to fruit growing, once 
the most unprofitable of all industries by reason of the loose methods of 
marketing. Targe quantities of fruit were grown, w T hich in the absence of 
any settled market had to be practically hawked by the fruit vendors 
or consigned by individual growers to agents in the towns, a few of w r kom 
were not alw T ays too careful of the interests of their clients. In Auck- 
land some nine years ago a Fruitgrowers’ Co-operative Society wvis formed. 
From small beginnings it has w r orked up a very profitable business, intro- 
ducing improved methods of selling and distributing fruit; and so handling 
the fruitgrowers’ business that it has become increasingly profitable. Last 
year the society besides paying a dividend of 5 per cent, made a rebate of 
10 per cent, on all coupons issued during 1915. The fruitgrowers of the do- 
minion have further established a federation which meets in conference 
annually , and under its auspices great developments are taking place in 
the export trade. 

The co-operative movement is still in its infancy in New’ Zealand and 
seems capable of almost indefinite expansion. As stated, important devel- 
opments have arisen out of the war conditions. Still more numerous and still 
more important movements would have been inaugurated on co-operative 
lines, during the last eighteen months, had it not been that the great struggle 
in Europe necessitated the concentration of the energies of the State upon 
war matters. The government had planned to introduce legislation for the 
establishment of agricultural banks on the mutual aid principle, in order to en- 
able the small holders to pool their resources and their credit, as security for 
advances for the development of their farms, the purchase cf machinery and 
live stock etc. It seems certaui that the establishment of such banks will form 
a feature in the legislation that ma\ be looked for after the w r ar. Beyond 
this there is again a growing feeling amongst the agricultral community 
that the time is approaching when, instead of being dependent upon the 
existing steamship lines, the farmers should acquire their own ocean cargo 
carriers, and although any schemes in this direction that have been thus far 
mooted are still vfry much “ in the air 55 , the fact that the farmers have 
begun to talk of establishing their own cargo service, is an indication that 
the proposals are by no means impossible of acceptance. 

It is probable that New Zealand has mere to learn from other countries 
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than it can teach its trade competitois. But the things it is doing it has 
learnt to do thoroughly and well, and its ears and eyes are always open 
to receive and profit by suggestions. Mistakes have been made and 
the experience gained has had to be purchased, sometimes at a heavy cost. 
But the position of the average farmer in New Zealand today is infinitely 
better than it was 20 years ago. He is more independent and self-reliant 
than ever ; but his independence and self reliance are rather those of 
his class than ot the individual. He, has learnt the great lesson that union 
is strength, and the necessity for working with his fellows for his and their 
mutual advantage. Through his agricultural and pastoral associations, 
his farmers’ clubs, his farmers’ unions, his farmers’ co-operative auction- 
eering companies, his co-operative freezing works, his dairy factory 
associations and trading companies, he has become a very real power in 
the land, and is no longer dependent upon the tender mercies of the merchant 
or storekeeper, but in a position to command his own terms, and to do 
business on his own lines. 

What limitations the future may have in store for him it would be hard 
to say, for he is now in the happy position of being able to command 
practically all the capital he requires, mainly as the result of the many 
successful enterprises which he has initiated. 

The following comparative figures indicate the rapid growth of the 
agricultural industry in New Zealand, and this has naturally been reflected 
in the progress and great prosperity of the dominion general^. 


Population 

Capital value of land in N. Z. 
Area in cultivation .... 
Area in occupation 

No. of sheep 

No. of cattle 


1880 - 

484)864* 

1882 - 

£101,000,000. 

1881 - 

4,768,192 acres. 

1SS1 - 

26,845,466 » 

1SS1-2 - 

12,985,085. 

i 88 1-2 - 

698,637. 


1915 ~ 1,102,825. 

1914 - £365,342,237. 

1911 - 16,154,218 acres, 
19 1 1 - 40,238,126 » 

1915 - 24,901,421. 

1911 - 2,020,171. 


The total value of the exports has more than doubled within 10 years, 
rising from £15,503,530 in 1905 to £31,038, 132 in 1915, or £28 4s. 8 d. per 
head of population (excluding Maoris). This is the highest export trade 
per head in the world. The exports last year exceeded the imports by 
more than £10,000,000. 

While this growth cannot be entirely attributed to co-operation and 
refrigeration, there can be no doubt that these have been amongst the most 
potent factors in promoting the increased prosperity of New Zealand. 

Due credit must be given to the rising price level; but it is only just 
to point out that the main cause of the prosperity in recent years has been 
greater productivity, and this has been greatly stimulated by the improved 
methods of preparation and marketing, which were the* direct result^ of 
agricultural co-operation. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ITALY. 


i IMPORTANT PRIZE COMPETITION FOR COMPANIES TRADING IN ORANGES AND 
TANGERINES. — Gazzetta Ufficiah del Regno d'ltalia. Rome, August i<ji6. 

<% . 

Iii order to ensure a better outlet on home markets for oranges and 
tangerines grown in Italy, by facilitating and extending their consump- 
tion by every class of the population and throughout the country, a com- 
petition, to which prizes worth 70,000 liras attached, was inaugurated by 
a decree of 9 July 1916 for such companies and individuals as have orga- 
nized the trade in oranges and tangerines in the kingdom by opening depots 
whence the fruit is sold to consumers directly in small lots of 5, 10 and 20 
kilogrammes. The decree prescribes that in awarding prizes the number 
of depots which have been opened, the quantity of merchandise sold, the 
quality of the fruit and its cheapness be taken into account. The prizes 
are one of 30,000 liras, one of 15,000 liras, one of 10,000 liras and two of 
5,000 liras. Each of them may be divided equally among competitors of 
equal merit. If such include both individuals and co-operative societies 
of producers the latter will receive, in addition to the prize awarded to 
them, a supplementary prize by way of encouragement of which the value 
will be equal to not more than a fifth of that already won. A sum of 5,000 
liras has been set aside to provide these supplementary prizes. In order to 
compete for the prizes of 30,000, 15,000 and 10,000 liras it will be necessary 
to prove that the quantities of oranges or tangerines sold in a year have 
been, respectively, at least 10,000, 5,000 and 3,000 quintals. 

Finally one of the prizes of 5000 liras will be assigned to whoever has 
popularized orange juke as a drink in the kingdom to a noteworthy extent, 
the juice having been scientifically preserved, or to whoever has otherwise 
made use of unsold oranges. 


* 

* * 

9 

2. DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. — Gazzetta Uficiale 
del Regno d’ltalia, No. 153, Rome, 29 June 1916. 

It is well known that one of the methods by which governments en- 
courage the growth of co-operative societies is that of opening to them com-, 
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petitions to which prizes attach. In Italy the most important of such com- 
petitions are those for the agricultural banks of Sicily, which were inaugur- 
ated in conformity with Article 24 of the Local Act on this subject, dated. 
29 March 1906, No. 100. In consequence three prizes, each of 1,000 liras, 
were recently awarded to the following institutions: 

C asset agr aria social c cooperation of Licata (Girgenti), “ which has many 
members and accomplishes many operstionain agricultural credit, and which 
has founded a warehouse for the agricultural products of its members ” ; 

Cooperative a agricola Vittorio Emanuele III of Raddusa (Caltagirune), 
“of which the action in support of the local agricultural industry is very use- 
ful, whether exercised by means cf credit or of collective f arms” ; 

Lega di miglioramento fra gli agricoltori of Sommatino (Caltamsetta), 
“ which has in a small district become a centre for a considerable number 
of agriculturists, and which discharges its functions with praiseworthy 
regularity A 

Further two subsidies, each of five hundred liras, have been given by 
way of encouragement tc the Cassa agr aria cooperation cf Gnnmiehele 
•Caltagirone), end to the Cassa agraria di prestiti of Montemaggicre Belsito 
(Palermo). 


3. THE FEDERATION OF RURAL AND POPULAR BANKS OF THE PROVINCE OF 
BOLOGNA, ON 31 DECEMBER 1915. — Cooperamone po polar e, organ of Catholic co- 
operative and mutual aid societies, No. 10, Parma, 31 Ha}” 1916. 


The Federazione della casse rurali e popolari della prvincia di Bologna 
is one cf the most important federations of rural banks. On 31 December 
1915 it combined 86 rural and popular benks having 7,544 members. 
The position of the banks is resumed as fohows : their capital in shares was 
147,348 liras; financial deposits, 3,626,841 liras; current accounts 54,264 
liras ; interest collected and not due and various liabilities 50,091 liras ; 
bills in hand 1,768,312 liras; deposits in financial institutions 1,188.544 
liras ; miscellaneous assets 720,623 liras ; cash, merchandise and \ ariotbs 
securities 222,874 ^ ras ’ income in 1915,168,339 liras; expenditure in 1915, 
146,530 liras. 


t 

4. THE COLLECTIVE FARM OF BORGO S. DONN1NO. — La Coopm-auane italiana , 
No. 120S, Milan, 8 September 1916. 


In February 1906 the administrative bed} of the Civil Hospitals of 
Borgo S. Dcnninc (Parma) granted some 30 hectares of their landed property 
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on a lease cf n veers to the local Coopemtuta-Braccianii. This society 
on asking this veer for a renewal cf its lease, the rent being raised from 2,650 
to 5,000 liras a year, took the opportunity cf showing in a short report that it 
has not Giily always well fulfilled its obligations by contract, but has else 
thoroughly discharged its functions ; with the result that it has a) perceptibly 
improved its leasehold land, and b) exercised a beneficent influence cn wages 
and other conditions of peasant labour. To prove the fornjer of these 
claims the following figures are given as tc the total production of the pro- 
perty, products being valued at market rates and conformably wdth the 
society’s annual financial statement, to which the profit and lobs account 
is added : 


vO 

O 

H 

value of products in 

liras 5.175.79 loss in 

liras 261.66 

190^ 

n * » 


” 6.997.73 ” ’• 

” 1.459.62 

IpOS 

1 > n 

9 * 7 7 

” 11,380.00 profit ” 

410.32 

IPOQ 

s) >1 

O 7 ? 

” 11.693-34 ” ” 

29+46 

I9IO 

* ' * * 

77 7 7 

” 13.-239.56 ” ” 

" 1.223.50 

I9II 

7 7 J) 


” 13.264.53 ” ” 

” 1.889.49 

1912 

n 39 

it tt 

" 13.263.15 ” ” 

i- 57 - 9 1 -' 

1913 

9 ) 

7 7 7 7 

” 14.649-34 ” ” 

" 1 . 944.50 

I 9 H 

9 7 9 7 

7 7 7 7 

” 17.539.3s ” ” 

" 2,742.75 

10^5 

7 7 

7 7 7 7 

” 17,502.60 ” ” 

” 3.271.62 


These figures are proof of remarkable work accomplished to give great- 
er productivity tothepropeity “ according to the principles of science and of 
reasonable and practical agriculture In this relation we read in the report 
that " there has really been nc haggling over either ordinary or extraordi- 
nary labour. It has always been accomp '‘shed according tc the advice 
and under the direction of the Office of A nculture end the Umanitaria , 
and in collaboration wdth the Peripatetic Chair of Agriculture. In proof 
of this the account of the expenditure of members cn manual labour might 
be produced, but it will suffice to relate one relevant iact : at the time when ■ 
the contract was entered into, two small and humble iamilies were living 
miserably on the land, always on the lockout for a chance of a day’s work 
elsewhere ; but today four families find cn it their staple occupation, spend- 
ing 4,500 dras a year, and earning 2,000 liras a year for ordinary or extra- 
ordinary work by the dav , without taking into account the harvest and 
the threshing ”, 

To prove its* second claim, that concerned wdth wages and condi- 
tions cf labour among the peasants, the report states : <f The society has 
notably influenced wages and hours of work. It has paid labourers on a 
scale determined by their own organizations after discussion ; and, unlike 
almost all private employers, has scrupulously fofiowed a timetable fixed 
for labour, thus acting as an element of stability in a large agricultural 
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zone. While cn the one hand by intensive culture it has quadrupled the 
amount of employment, on the other it has reduced working hours without 
consequent loss tc itself. A double result has been obtained by these means : 
a larger number of peasants have been employed, and a practical proof has 
been given of the fact that the growth of collective farming will provide a 
salutary remedy both for the unemployment and for the emigration of 
peasants 


3 TWO NEW CO-OPERATYE SOCIETIES FOR THE DRYING OF COCOONS. -^La Coopc - 
nizicmc Rurak , No 7, Rome, July 1916. 

After the happy experiment in the province of Cremona, where there 
are flourishing co-operative societies for the drying of cocoons, the recent 
formation of two other societies of this kind should be noticed, one at Gal- 
lerata and the other at Monza. That in the district of Monza, founded 
by the initiative of the local Agricultural Committee, has the following 
aims : 

a) to instal and to work cocoon dry ers in the district ; 

b) to open to members warehouses for the deposit, preservation and 
safe-keeping of cocoons; 

c) to organize an easy economical method of making advances on 
such deposits ; 

if) to sell, in the name of individual members or collectively 7 , their 
various lots of cocoons. 


6 THE “ SOCIETA ORTICOLA DI LOMBARDIA — Dccreto luoqttemiziaU', No. 199, 
del io jibhmio 1916 as to the approval of the new by laws of this society. 


Among non-co-operative agricultural societies an important group is 
constituted in Italy by the horticultural societies who aim at the encour- 
agement by various means of the technical progress cf horticulture. There 
are some thirty of these societies (i). One of the oldest cf them is the Sotiela 
Orticoia di Lombardia. which has its headquarters at Milan and was founded 


(1) See the recent publication of the Mimstero di Agncoltura, hulustria c Commercio - 
Dmsione generate dell' Agncaltnra : Notizie interim allc assoctasiam agmne esmkriti in Italia 
ul i° Gemfaio 1914. Rome, 1915. 
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in 1865, and which has, according to its new by-laws approved b> the de- 
cree of 10 February 1916, the fclknving aims : 

a) To initiate and extend the progress of horticulture, and to assist 
the improvement and growth of every branch of science, industry and trade 
related to it ; 

b) To spread technical knowledge of all subjects concerned with horti- 
culture in general and with its dependent arts and industries, and to render 
widespread a knowledge of the laws of the State, general and local ordinances 
and social provisions which have most interest for horticulturists — to which 
end the society proposes to found and circulate its own newspaper, to pro- 
voke public discussion of special topics ; to organize meetings, lectures, 
lessons, practical demonstrations and instructive excursions ; and to hold 
special competitions for original literature useful to horticulture ; 

cJ*To form temporary or permanent institutions for instruction in 
horticulture, or to encourage their formation; 

d) To form or to assist economic institutions which shall aim at co- 
operation as applied to the production , the purchase and the sale of horti- 
cultural products , or at thrift in its multiple forms. 

The society comprises ordinary members who pay 10 liras a year and 
belong to the class of owners of gardens, market-gardens and orchards, ama- 
teur horticulturists, teachers of the agricultural institutions, traders in 
horticultural products and others ; perpetual members who make a single 
payment of 300 liras ; and sectional members who belong to the Horticul- 
tural Society of the Lombard District. It is managed by a council of 15 
members nominated by the ordinary members. 


* 

* * 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT. — La Cooperasione Ilaliana, organ of the Lega Nasionak detle Cooperative Ita - 
Ham, No. 1204, Milan, 11 August 1916. 


In order exactly to discover the effects of the war on the co-operative 
movement in Italy, and to collect the necessary material for the prepara- 
tion of a scheme for the internal reorganization of the federated societies, 
the Lega Nazionale delle cooperative (Milan) recently decided on a special 
enquiry. We reproduce in its entirety the list of questions which for such 
purpose it sent to the consumer o’ co-opeiative societies. The league intim- 
ated when sending these that it will, by degrees, make analogous investiga- 
tions into the condition of labour, agricultural and other co-operative 
societies. 

“ Form of enquiry, Number 1 : Co-operaticn among consumers. 

Co-operative society cf... 

1) Has the war injured your society? 
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2) Has your general course of business been interrupted, arrested 
or suspended? 

3) Do the total sales of 1916 show an increase or a decrease on those 
of the corresponding months of 1914-1915 ? 

4) How many of your members are now under arms ? 

5) Is your administrative committee complete or are some members 
lacking to f it ? 

6) If it be not complete why has it been impossible to nominate 
members to fill the vacant places ? 

7) Does the committee meet regularly? 

8) If not, why not ? 

9) How are you books kept ? 

10) How are } T our warehousing and sales managed ? 

n) Have you an inadequate staff ? * 

12) What are the other disabilities from which you suffer or with 
v\ hich you are threatened ? 

13) What is your opinion on the society's present condition, and 
what expedients might, in your opinion, extricate it from its difficulties ? ” 

The circular accompanying this interrogatory intimates that the scheme 
already mentioned, for ihe interior reorganization of the societies, tends to 
make the Italian co-operative movement “ more scientifically cohesive ”, 
in that it groups the different forms of co-operative societies together cn 
the basis of the community of their trading and industrial interests. 


S. TOWARDS GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE CATHOLIC RURAL BANKS. — Coope- 
razione popolare oryan of the Federaswne italicma dellc cause ritmli , jjNo. 9 Parma, 
15 May 

% 

Among the most important actions of the lately reorganized Fedem- 
zione italiana delle casse rurali catioliche of Bologna, its compilation of the 
general statistics of the rural Catholic banks deserves notice. This year 
the federation has already published a list of these banks (1) showing that in 
1915 there were about 2,000 of them. Wishing to know their financial posi- 
tion it has now decided to prepare more ample figures ; and for this purpose 
has drawn up a form of questions which it has distributed. This asks the 
societies to supply the following facts : 

a) name and site of the society ; r 

b) legal form — whether it has collective or limited liability ; 


{1} Eknco delle casse rurah (socuita cooperative in nome collettivo) e altrc piccolc coopera- 
tive di credvto esisienli nel 1915. Parma, Coopera tiva Editrice X,. Buffett i, 1916. 
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c) year of foimation ; 

d) number of members ; 

e) amount of capital in shares, working capital and reserve funds ; 

/) total amount of various deposited liabilities ; 

g) other liabilities — current accounts, bills cf exchange issued, re- 
discount of bills of exchange ; 

h) loans made — securities on hand ; 

i) capital in credit establishments ; 

j) other assets - credits, merchandise, machines etc. ; 

/) final observations — credit institutions lending to the bank or 
with which it has a balance ; institutions connected with it and founded 
near it ; annual amount of collective agricultural purchases. 

We will in due course report the results of this statistical enquiry whiclr"*’" 
will sh$w the actual importance of the Catholic ruial banks and enable the 
federation to undertake that general reorganization of the co-operative cre- 
dit societies which has for some time been the object of its ambition. 


SPAIN. 


CO-OPERATIVE CONSUMPTION IN CATALONIA. — Bulletin of the “ Masco Social ”, 
8th yeai , No. 38, Barcelona, April 1916 


The Museo social of Barcelona sent to the consumers' co-operative so- 
cieties in Catalonia a form of questions which aims at an exact knowledge 
of the development in this district of co-operation in consumption. This 
form asked each co-operative society for facts as to the number of its mem- 
bers and the value represented by its operations in 1915. 

With the answers it received the Museo Social drew up various tables. 
These have an interest although they do not entirely fulfil expectations. 
It is, for instance, regrettable that they do not distinguish between urban 
and rural co-operative societies, and that the nature of the articles sold, 
and the proportions in which they are sold, are not shown. It is true 
that the Museo Social in bringing forward these tables states that such 
omissions are partly due to its own moderation in enquiry, since it proposes 
to make later, more complete investigations, and wished not to discourage 
the interested co-operative societies, and not to increase any unwillingness 
they might have to supply facts. 

We take the chief data contained in these tables. 
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Number and Membership of Co-operative Societies. 



Number of Co-operative 
Societies 

Number 

Average 

Provinces 

registered 

having sup- 
plied facts 

of 

Members 

Membership 

ol a Societv 
' 

Barcelona 

179 

127 

13,902 

IOy 

Gerona 

4-1 

32 

, 10,548 

329 

Eerida .... 

14 

4 

193 ' 

48 

Tarragona 

70 

30 

4 ,SoS 

i Go 

, Catalonia . . . 

3°7 

193 

29,451 

e I 5 2 


According to the number of their members the co-operative societies 
are distributed as follows : 







Number of Co-operative Societies 


Co-operative Societies having 

Barcelona 

Gerona 

Eerida 

Tarragona 

Total 

Eess than 25 


members 

31 

5 

_ 


36 

» 

26 to 

50 

» 

27 

4 

3 

4 

38 

» 

5 i » 

75 

» 

21 

2 

— 

5 

2b 

» 

76 » 

100 

» 

| 22 

2 

1 

7 

32 

» 

IOI » 

250 

)) 

16 

7 

— 

11 

34 

» 

251 » 

5 00 

» 

7 

6 

— 

1 

14 

» 

501 » 1000 

» 

! 1 

2 

— 

1 

4 

More 

than 1000 

» 

2 

1 

4 

— 

1 

7 


If we examine the operations of these societies in 1915 we obtain the 
following figures: 


Provinces 

Total value 
of sales 

Average value oi sales 
in each society 

— 

pesetas 

pesetas 

Barcelona 

11,160,486 

f 87,877 

Gerona 

3,512,232 

109.757 

I^rida 

17.725 

4.431 

Tarragona 

1,297,968 

43.265 

'Catalonia 

15,988,411 

82,841 
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As regards the value of their sales the co-operative societies are dis- 
tributed as follows : 


Groups : Co-operative Societies 

Barcelona 

Gerona 

Tarragona Eerida 

Catalonia 

having annual sales of value of : 

less than 10,000 pesetas . . 

14 

5 

4 

5 

28 

from 10,001 to 25,000 i) . . 

21 

6 

— 

6 

33 

» 25,001 » 50,000 » . . 

39 

3 

— 

9 

51 

» 50,001 » 75,000 » . . 

18 

6 

— 

6 

30 

» 75,001 » 100.000 d . . 

13 

3 

*— 

2 

iS 

» 100,001 » 250,000 » . . 

14 

6 

— 

2 

22 

» 250,001 » 500,000 » . . 

6 

2 

— 

— 

s 

more than 500,000 » . . 

2 

I 

— 

-- 

3 

Number of Co-operative Societies 
having sold to each member in 
the year value of : 

less than 250 pesetas . . . 

11 

8 

4 

II 

34 

from 251 to 500 » .... 

18 

14 

— 

8 

40 

» 501 » 750 » .... 

33 

8 

— 

9 

50 

» 751 » 1,000 » .... 

18 

2 

— 

1 

21 

» 1,001 » 1,250 » .... 

14 

— 

— 

1 

15 

» 1,251 » 1,500 » . . . . 

8 

— 

— 

— 

8 

» 1,501 » i, 75 ° » . . . * 

5 

— 

— 

— 

5 

» 1,751 » 2,000 » .... 

5 

— 

— 

— 

5 

» 2,001 » 2,500 » .... 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 

» 2,501 » 3,000 »> .... 

5 

— 

— 

— 

5 

more than 3,000 » .... 

6 

— 

— 

— 

6 


In conclusion we note that if the proportion of the population of each 
province to the number of members of co-operative societies within it 
be calculated, it will be found that the latter constitute 1.21 per cent, of the 
population in the province of Barcelona, 3.29 per cent, in that of Gerona, 
0.67 per cent, in that of Be rid a, and 1.42 per cent, in that of Tarragona. 


UNITED STATES. 

A RURAE CO-OPERATIVE E A UNDRY. — Hangon (C. H.) ill the Yearbook of the U. S . De- 
partment of Agri culture , 191 5- 

In an article in this Review (1) we have resumed the ambitions of 
farmers in the United States as regards the improvement of their domestic 

(i) Issue of December 1915, 6th year, No. 12. “ What American Farmers need 
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conditions, ambitions which were discovered by an inquiry made by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. 

The tendency of women of the fanner class is to substitute, wherever 
possible, mechanical for human labour, thus effecting an economy in time 
if not in money. Of their domestic duties that of doing the household wash- 
ing is among the most burdensome, and they seek to render it less fatiguing 
by using lafmdry labour-saving machines as much as is possible at home. It 
is not surprising that the idea of founding a co-operative laundry, to 
supply the needs of a rural community, was very favourably received at 
Chatfield in Minnesota. 

The members of the local co-operative creamery decided in the spring 
=«rof 1912 to use a sum of §2,000 — representing deferred dividends — in 
order to build an addition to the creamery which should serve as a laundry, 
provided a corporation were organized to whom it could be let. The 
local Farmer's Club supported the scheme by a vote in which women as well 
as men had part. A committee was appointed to study other laundries 
of this description ; and the organization was perfected, purchasers cf stock 
were secured, the company was incorporated, the building erected and 
its plant procured so rapidly that the laundry was able to begin work on 
2 December in the same year. 

The company is organized under the co-operative laws of the State. 
Its capital is fixed at $5,000 in shares of $5 each, each shareholder 
having only one vote. The company after paying 6 per cent, dividends on 
all shares refunds a portion of the remaining surplus in the form of a rebate. 
About 30 per cent, of the capital stock is held by the townspeople who are 
not shareholders in the creamery company. The creamery company owns 
the building which it lets to the laundry company for $10 a month — a rent 
equivalent to 6 per cent, of the capital invested in it — , and it supplies 
power and heat for about $15 a month. 

The laundry usually employs eight persons : the superintendent, an 
experienced laundryman who receives $25 a week, a forewoman in re- 
ceipt of 20 cents an hour, and six girls each in receipt of 15 cents an hour. 
The employees are directly responsible to the manager who is the secretary 
of the laundry company and of the creamery's board of directors. 

The building measures 30 by 70 feet and cost about $2,000. The equip- 
ment cost about $3,000, and is sufficient to do washing bringing in about 
$400 a week. It is of the most modern type, comprising one one-compartment 
and two three-compartment wooden washers, an extractor, a soap and a 
starch cdSker, a five roll mangle, two compartment drying rooms, various 
ironing machines and utensils, a dip wheel starcher, trucks, baskets and a 
standard scale. The washing is subjected to steam cinder pressure — 
disease germs being thus destroyed — and no chemicals whatsoever axe 
employed but only the purest soap. 

Five cents are charged for a pound of washing, including ironing on 
the flat and ironing all underwear and stockings. An extra charge, based 
on the time required for the work by an expert hand-ironer, is made for 
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all ironing which cannot be done in a mangle. The average weekly cost 
of a family's washing is $ 1.05. 

The farmers bring their washing when they bring their cream, and 
fetch it on the following trip, and consequently enjoy a 10 per cent, re- 
bate on their laundry bills. The sum of the latter is deducted from their 
monthly cream cheques. Within the city limits washing is collected and 
delivered by a local drayman and paid for on delivery. • 

The business of the Chatfield Co-operative Laundry has developed 
steadily since its foundation, as appears from the following financial state- 
ment : 



First month, 
December 1912. 

1 Jan. 1913 to 

1 Jan. 1914. 

1 Jan. 1914 to 

1 Jan. 1915. 

* 

Totnl receipts 

$ 337-95 

$5,065.05 

$ 5,856.02 

Wages 

262.23 

3,845.54 

4,589.88 

Dividend 

1 2 .00 

150.00 

150.00 

Rebate 

33-So 

506.50 

585.60 

Running expenses 

29.92 

5 6 3 *oi 

1 

530.54 


Statements by its customers prove that the laundry is giving full 
satisfaction. 

“ In the conservation of mothers on the farm ", writes one farmer's 
wife, "rural co-operative laundries rank first, in my opinion. Having 
had 25 years' experience as a farmer’s wife, I can say that I have taken more 
comfort the past three years than ever before because of having dispensed 
with the washing and ironing. This change gives one two days of recrea- 
tion that I can call my own every week and also gives me more time in 
which to accomplish the household duties. I have never had cause for 
complaint, as all articles come back in good condition and I see no reason 
why the work is not as satisfactory as that at home, if not better... The men 
on farms have sane ideas about the laundry as a labour saver, and are proud 
of the fact that by milking a few extra cows to compensate for the outlay, 
they are doing their share to help lighten the household work..." 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

1 * 


.PARTICULAR FORMS OF AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE. 

by Dr. G. Rocca. 


The Federal Department of Public Economy has recently issued .to 
the Swiss press a communication which gives the results of the invest- 
igations made by the Agricultural Commission for the Encouragement and 
the Improvement of the Cultivation of Cereals. It recognizes the import- 
ance of agricultural organizations in this connection. In order that Swiss 
agricultural enterprise, which has the advantage of favourable conditions 
of climate and soil, may increase the area in which products are cultivated 
and improve its yield, the formation and the action of agricultural organi- 
zations, aiming at a rational popularization of the most recent discoveries 
of science and agricultural economy, must be encouraged. 

And since among agricultural organizations institutions of thrift are 
notably important, we will mention in these pages several forms of agricul- 
tural insurance, which have an interest due not only to their development 
within the territory of the Confederation but also to the possibility that they 
may eventually be found in other countries. 


§ i. Insurance or vineyards against hah,. 

In a preceding ^article on the law and the organization of agricultural 
insurance in Switzerland (i) we spoke of the mutual insurance society against 
hail formed by the owners of vineyards in the canton of Neuchatel under the 


(i) See International Review of Agricultural Economics, vol. EXIV, 7tli year, No. 4, 
April iyxG, p. 37. 
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name of " Ee Paragrele We then indicated what were the particular 
obstacles to the development of this society within its much restricted sphere 
and the grave risks incurred in insuring vines which are among the agricul- 
tural assets most liable to injury by hail. 

Since this mutual insurance society, which was founded in 1875, has 
discharged its functions for more than thirty years to the entire satisfaction of 
the local viticulturists, we think there is interest in the chief rules by 
which it* works, and the chief results shown by its last report, kindly sent 
to us by the directors. 

The head quarters of the society are at Neuchatel and the duration 
of its existence is not determined. Its object is wholly or partly, and accord- 
ing to and within the limits fixed by its by-laws, to guarantee the vineyards 
of its members against losses consequent on damage by hail. 


* 

* * 

a) Conditions of admission. Premiums and indemnities . Every owner 
of vineyards in the territory of the canton of Neuchatel may become a mem- 
ber of the association. It is to be noted that, according to the new federal 
census of 1 December 1910, the canton had 134,910 inhabitants distributed 
in 69 communes, and that the area of its territory was only 808 square kilo- 
metres. 

The signature of the membership form implies an obligation to pay the 
annual premiums, and any supplementary contribution which may be 
needed in order to meet claims and pay the costs of administration. Every 
member is bound for one year only : it might be expedient, or the sake of 
the stability of the society, to extend the contract over several years. 

The annual premiums is fixed at 6 per cent, of the insured value. A 
supplementary contribution is due, by the provision of the administrative 
council, only if the ordinary premiums and a sum taken from the reserve 
funds do not Hiffice to meet claims. This supplementary subscription 
is assessed proportionately to the normal premium, being equivalent to 
not less than 20 per cent, and not more than 100 per cent, of its amount. 

All owners of vineyards are considered as insured for the current year 
if they have been members of the society for the preceding year and have 
not rescinded their contract in writing before 1 April. I v ike all associations 
for insurance against loss the society does not become in any respect fully 
active until the premium has been paid. 

The insured person may extend the guarantee to cover other vineyards 
or increase the sum for which he is insured in any month of the year, so long 
as the new insurance do not cover vineyards already injured by hail. 

The annual premium is payable at the offices of the society or its auth- 
orized representatives. If insurance contributions have not been paid on 
1 April they are formally demanded in the first fortnight of May, and a 
refusal to respond fully qualifies for expulsion from the society. 

Members who have resigned or been expelled lose all and every right 
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to the property of the society, particularly to the reserve funds. Members 
are exempted from all individual responsibility as regards obligations as- 
sumed by the society, which are guaranteed solely by the property possessed 
by the society in its own right. 

An interesting limitation is established by Article 9 of the by-laws. 
This aims at avoiding what are called accumulated risks, in other words at 
preventing losses from occurring with particular intensity in a given zone 
of the territory in which the society operates, an eventuality which would 
endanger the balance between premiums and reserves. To avoid this ag- 
glomeration of risks, insurance societies operating within a large territorial 
sphere select risks carefully. They often consent to insure within determined 
communes or groups of communes only up to a certain value, considered 
as the maximum or full risk, or else they exact payment of additional 
premiums, or reinsure a part of the risks for which they have beconSc"*"* 
liable. The society of “ Le Paragrele ” contents itself however with 
establishing a certain proportion between the insured value and the area 
of cultivated land. No vineyard extending over an “ ouvrier ” of 352 square 
metres can be insured for less than 50 francs or more than 100 francs. In 
every case the indemnity is proportionate to the damage caused by the hail. 

* 

He He 

In case of a loss incurred the member must notify the directors of the 
society in writing, immediately or, at latest, within eight days. No claim 
is considered after the lapse of this period. 

Payment of indemnities is provided : (1) by the net product of paid up 
premiums : (2) by the profits of the society’s property ; (3) by means of sums 
taken from the reserve funds ; (4) by the levy of supplementary premiums. 

If the net product of the premiums, the interest on the society’s capi- 
tal in shares and the deductions from the reserve funds do not suffice to 
pay all indemnities and cover costs of administration, the society may have 
recourse to a levy of supplementary premiums until these shall have become 
equivalent to 100 per cent, of the ordinary premiums. If then indemnities 
cannot yet be paid fully the society is authorized to reduce them for all 
insured persons, proportionately. 

If at the close of a financial year there be a balance of receipts, such 
excess profits are paid into the reserve funds. 

The society cannot take more than half the amount of these to meet 
claims in one year. 


He 

Hi H« 

0 

b) Estimate of losses . — A first and rapid estimate of losses is made 
within ten days of the fall of hail. Indemnities are then fixed by a commission 
of experts composed of three members, two mominated by the administra- 
tive council and one by the communal council of the district in which the 
hail fell. 
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In this interesting case the collaboration of an agricultural association 
with a public body has caused no important difficulties ; and it would be 
instructive to endeavour to apply the same method to other branches 
of insurance, for such limited intervention of the commune tends to popu- 
larize the theory and practice of thrift among agriculturists, while it in- 
creases public confidence in the insurance society. 

The administrative council of the society also nominates two sup- 
plementary members who may make estimates as a subsidiary commission 
if the claims be numerous. This arrangement is also very practical : it 
is obvious that in the interests both of the society and of the insured persons 
estimates should be made as soon as possible after the damage has been in- 
curred, for their justice is thus better guaranteed and fraud on the part of 
unscrupulous insured persons can be avoided. 

— It is also noteworthy that in order better to secure the impartiality 
of the commission it is laid down that expert^ nominated by the r admin- 
istrative council may not exercise their office in the place which they 
inhabit. 

The experts hold office for three years, after which their tenure may 
be continued. They are summoned together by the directors of the society. 

When an estimate has been made it is communicated to the interested 
owners, either by letter or by a notice in the official gazette of the canton, 
the office of the society in which the results of the investigations may be 
examined being indicated. If the insured person be not satisfied he may 'de- 
mand a second investigation, and this will be made by three other experts, 
one of them nominated by the administrative council, one by the communal 
council and the third by the interested person. 

The demand should be presented in writing to the directors, within 
eight da3 T s of the appearance of the communication as to the results of the 
investigations. The costs of the second investigation are chargeable half 
to the society and half to the owner presenting the demand. 

* 

* * 

c) Administrative organization . — The organs of the society are: (i) the 
general meeting of members ; (2) the administrative council ; (3) the direc- 
tors; {4) the officials. 

. The general meeting of all the members is usually held once a year, if 
possible in November. An extraordinary general meeting may be sum- 
moned whenever the administrative council thinks fit, or at the written 
demand of at least one tenth of the members. 

The summons is by notices published at least fifteen days before the 
meeting in the official gazette of the canton and another newspaper of the 
canton of Neuchatel. 

In general the deliberations of the meeting are valid, whatever number 
of members be present at it, and its resolutions are passed by an absolute 
majority of the members present. These resolutions are of course binding 
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on all members, even those absent from the meeting at which they were 
passed. Each member has only one vote. 

The principal duties of the general meeting are — to nominate the admi- 
nistrative council and the officials ; to examine reports submitted by the 
council ; and to deliberate as to modifications of the by-laws, and as to the 
dissolution or continuation of the society, etc. In case of dissolution the 
business of liquidation will devolve on the administrative councjj. ; and the 
balance of property held by the society will be appropriated to an ob- 
ject of public utility favouring viticulture in the canton. 

No motion proposed by an individual member may be the subject 
of deliberation at a meeting if notice of it have not been sent to the adminis- 
trative council at least fifteen days beforehand, and if it have not been 
examined by the council. 

The general meeting is presided over by the president of the adminis- 
trative council, or, failing him, by another member of the council. 

Every motion for a modification of the by-laws must be entered on 
the list of the agenda of the meeting at which it is to be discussed. It will 
not be carried except by a majority of at least two thirds of the members 
present at the meeting. A motion for the dissolution of the society cannot 
be carried except by a majority of at least three fourths of the members 
present at a meeting. 


* 

* * 

The administrative council is composed of five members, chosen from 
all the members of the society by a secret ballot at a general meeting, to 
hold office for three years. They may be re-elected. The council nomin- 
ates from among its own number a president and a secretary, the latter 
receiving a fee. 

The administrative council has most extensive powers as regards the 
conduct of the society’s business. It has the duty of nominating the di- 
rector and fixing the amount of his renumeration, convoking the general 
meeting, and submitting to it financial statements and, in relation to them, 
a report on the action and development of the society. Council members 
may not vote at general meetings when their own actions are under discus- 
sion. ‘ 

The council must also fix, within the limits prescribed by the by-laws, 
the amount to be taken from the reserve funds for payment of indemnities, 
the amount of supplementary premiums, and, when need arises, the pro- 
portion in which indemnities are to be reduced. 

Council members receive for their attendance counters to which the 
general meeting affixes a value ; and this system of remuneration seems to 
be both practical and entirely suitable. It is true that the administrators 
of many mutual aid societies give their services quite gratuitously, but — as 
Gobbi justly observes in Ms well known study of societies of this type — the 
system of unpaid administration has more drawbacks than it has advan- 
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tages. It is clear that ambition or philanthropy may always induce many 
persons to desire umpaid offices, but the societies cannot by their means 
always secure the assiduous services of competent persons. 

“ In proportion as the number of those who do not need to be paid for 
their w r ork diminishes, and the difference between the social positions of 
those employed on administrative work and on agricultural or industrial 
production grows slighter, the unpaid administrative offices tend to 
disappear ”. 

In its external relations the society is represented by the president of 
the administrative council and the director In such capacity they can 
by their collective signatures impose obligations on the society. One or 
two administrative councillors can replace them as regards this function 
if necessary. 

The director of the society is nominated by the administrative council. 
He can be chosen from among the members or otherwise. His honoraria 
and other fees are fixed by the council. He has especial charge of the 
finance, being expected to superintend the recovery of premiums and the 
payment of indemnities. 

The officials are nominated every year by the general meeting and 
are obliged to present an annual report on their activities. They re- 
ceive counters for their attendance equal in value to those given to the mem- 
bers of the administrative council. 

d) Financial Statement of the Society of “ Le Paragrele” for 1915. 
Grants in Aid of Insurance against Hail. — 1915 was a good year for 
the society. Only one fall of hail was recorded and therefore only 3x6 
francs was paid in indemnities. The risks of hail vary very much from year 
to year ; and therefore, after covering the costs of estimates and investi- 
gations and of administration, the society prudently paid its excess profit 
— of 33,000 francs — into its reserve funds. In 1915 its membership 
was 528 ; and its receipts amounted to 37,443 francs, including premiums 
for 34,007 francs, 3,338 francs in interest, and a balance of 85 francs from 
the preceding year. The general costs of administration amounted to 
3,928.63 francs: including 365.20 francs for taxes, 284.70 francs for print- 
ing, 124.53 francs for notices in newspapers, publications etc; 2,750.35 
francs for fees and sums paid to agents ; 370,90 francs for office expenses ; 
and 32.95 francs for commissions to the bank. Honoraria paid to experts 
amounted only to 78.65 francs. 

On the credit side the financial statement shows a balance on hand 
of 821.72 francs ; 48,324.25 francs due from various debtors ; and 60,018 
francs in securities, comprising about 9,000 francs in Swiss railway bonds, 
left in the Federal Department of Finance as a legal cautionary deposit, 
and the remainder in bonds of various credit institutions of the Swiss can- 
tons (canton of Neuchatel, Cantonal Bank of Thurgovia, Land Credit of 
Neuchatel, etc,), and deposited in the bank of Pury and Co. in Neuchatel, 
On the debit side occur indemnities amounting to 316 francs, 108,750 
francs as the amount of reserve funds (increased, as has been said, by 
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33,000 francs during the 3 r ear), and 97.97 francs as a balance to carry over 
to 1916. 

From the report rendered by the ad ministrative council to the general 
meeting of members and dated 9 December 1915 we learn, among other 
things, that by a decree of 11 December 1914 the Federal Council reduced 
the federal grant in aid of insurance against hail to 20 per cent, of the 
amount of the premiums, from its former level of 25 percent. t The cantonal 
authority, on the other hand, maintained its similar grant at its former level, 
that of 25 per cent, of the premiums. These grants are a result of Article 13 
of the federal law of 22 December 1893 as to the improvement of agricul- 
ture, and Article 76 of the rule of 10 July 1896 for its application. The fe- 
deral may never surpass the cantonal grant in amount. 

The system of grants in aid has been criticized by some writers, wKT - 
observe that the product of taxes paid by the community in general is 
appropriated to pay these grants which profit only one class, namely the in- 
sured agriculturists. It has been retorted that a general interest is in 
•some sort concerned, that of the stability of agricultural revenues and the 
diffusion of principles of thrift among those who need to practise them. A 
second criticism is that agriculture is liable to many other losses which also 
the State ought to take into consideration. Mr. Muller, an official of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, has stated in a pamphlet on the subject, 
published in 1886, that a single late frost can ruin the products of about 
30,500 hectares of vineyards and thus cause a loss of 20 to 30 millions. A 
cold and wet spring can injure all the fruit trees, which often furnish 
no less an income than the vineyards. Exessive drought can enforce a 
reduction of live stock, the sole resource of many agriculturists. Rainy 
summers can reduce hay and corn harvests by 25 per cent, and thus cause a 
loss of several millions. A long series of the further misfortunes which, too 
often, kill the hopes of agriculturists, might be cited. 

However the grants in aid are justifiable in view of the peculiar ob- 
stacles to the development of insurance against hail in Switzerland, whether 
these exist because the risk varies very much from one district to another, 
or because the property to be guaranteed is particularly liable to damage 
by hail. 

It should be noted that, except in the canton of Tessin, all the land of 
the Confederation on which the harvests can be insured lies on the northern 
slopes of the Alps between the J ura and the Rhine, and can be largely de- 
vastated by a single hail storm, as Mr. Muller recalls when he cites the case 
of a fall of hail in 1831 which affected all Switzerland from Geneva to Take 
Constance. The example of the society of " he Paragrele ”, whose organiz- 
ation we have explained, is the more noteworthy because of the grave risks 
to which vineyards are subject. It is, for instance, notorious that the same 
fall of hail will often do from twice to five times as much damage to vine- 
yards as to cornfields. It is evident that the difficulties inherent in the 
fixing of a tariff for premiums and in the paying of indemnities have been 
surmounted by that spirit of solidarity which characterizes all Ipcal mutual 
aid societies. 
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§ 2, Insurance against the risk of floods. 


A) General remarks. — Insurance against the risk of floods aims in 
general at indemnifying for any damage done to the insured property (real 
estate or agficultural products) by the sudden flooding of the banks of a 
stream of water, or by the spate of streams or falls. 

In 1913, 12 societies, three of them being Swiss, one French and eight 
German, were authorized to undertake this branch of insurance. The 
French society, “ 1 / assurance generate des eaux et autres accidents 
-^obiliers et immobiliers ” makes this form of insurance the principal branch 
of its activity. In all the other societies such insurance is only accessory 
to insurance against Are, accidents or civil liability. The societies often 
assume, in addition to the risk of floods as described, that of the civil 
liability which owners or lessees of real estate may incur through any 
claims for indemnity for damage done by water to a third party. 

It should be noted that among the different societies operating in this 
sphere only the “ Nationale Suisse ” keeps the administration of insurance 
against the risks of aqueducts and of floods separate : a just distinction 
since — as the Federal Office for the Superintendence of insurance Soci- 
eties notes — they are two fundamentally different forms of insurance, 
having in common only the element which causes accidents. 

The “ Rationale Suisse " is also the only society which can insure Swiss 
agriculturists against the risk of spates resulting on rain or thaw. As the 
Office for Superintendence observes, although insurance against this risk 
may at first seem hardly possible, some remarkable statistics collected in 
Switzerland and Germany allow its gravity to be determined up to a cer- 
tain point and even furnish guidance for the calculation of premiums. This 
form of insurance remains however very dangerous for societies practising 
it, and needs especial precautionary rules, as will be seen when we presently 
state the conditions on which policies are issued. 

The societies retain liability to only a small part of each risk they assume, 
transferring the remainder to various other societies of coinsurance or rein- 
surance. It should be remembered that coinsurance differs from reinsurance: 
there is, in the case of coinsurance, no maximum limit of full risk remaining 
a charge on the first society assuming the risk, and excess profits are 
divided among several societies. On the other hand the different enterprises 
which are coinsured share directly the responsibility for meeting claims. 
Thus each society incurs an obligation to the insured person for the 
portion of risk it has assumed in coinsurance. * 
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1,400,428.40! 2,011,163.60 3,411,594.00 591,782.97 803,761.431 1,481,497-64 2,877,042.04 ! 560,826,15 ■ — 26,274.19 
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As this table, borrowed from the Federal Office of Superintendence, 
shows, insurance against the risk of aqueducts in Switzerland represented 
at the end of 1913 a capital of 122,507,459 francs as against 117,067,055 
francs at the end of 1912, giving thus an increase of 5,440,404 francs on the 
figures of the preceding year, which is 4.6 per cent, of the insured capital at 
the end of 1912. The paid up premiums amounted to 190,683 francs, as 
against 176,471 francs in 19x2 and 159,863 in 1911. The sum of the claims 
met also increased, from 34,664 francs in 1911 to 38,519 francs in 19x2 and 
to 48,749 francs in 1913, namely, in relation to the premiums, by 21.7, 21.9 
and 23.5 per cent. 

It appears finally that in this branch of insurance the insured sums 
*£££ as a rule relatively small. On the other hand the payment of indemni- 
ties is sufficiently complicated ; and hence it arises that the general costs, 
particularly those of administration and provision, are somewhat fiigh in 
proportion to the net premiums. In 1913 this proportion averaged 40 per cent, 
while in 1911 and 1912 it averaged 38.4 and 37.9 per cent., respectively. 


B) General terms of policies against risk of floods . — Of the general 
terms of policies to guard against the risk of floods, kindly communicated 
to us by the Swiss National Insurance Company of Basle, we will indicate 
those most interesting to agricultural landowners. We will divide them, 
as is customary, into three groups, according to whether they refer to the 
selection of risks, the calculation of premiums or the investigation of losses. 

a) Selection of risks. — The society insures only against accidents which 
are immediately and exclusively the result of overflow, this term mean- 
ing an exceptional increase of the waters indicated in the policy, such as 
that produced by rain and thaws, causing these waters to surpass the level 
fixed in the policy, boss occasioned by such floods, whether as a conse- 
quence of impact, pressure, stagnation of the water or decay of the objects 
it sweeps away, obstruction, melting of ice, erosion, damp, obstruction by 
mud or sand, formation of marshes or landslips, is covered by the insur- 
ance, as are the risks attaching to the works of salvage or restoring waters 
to their course which circumstances render necessary. As a precautionary 
measure a part of the risk, varying in different cases, is always left 
chargeable to the insured person. 

bosses which are the normal result of the water's constant action and 
can be foreseen, or which are determined by causes independent of floods 
— as rains, storms, avalanches, earthquakes, and the breaking of dikes or 
other works regulating the course of a river — are not insured against. 
Similarly, as is usual in cases of insurance against loss, the insurance does 
not cover the indirect loss consequent on an accident — such as, for example, 
a loss of profit on the part of a freehold farmer, the interruption of agricul- 
ture, the loss of rents, liability towards third parties, etc. — except where 
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the policy is issued on especial conditions and fixed additional premiums 
are paid. 

When the contract is concluded the insured person should indicate 
in writing all circumstances known to him which can affect the risk and de- 
termine it. If information thus supplied be afterwards found to be inex- 
act, or given in bad faith or carelessly, the society is not only exonerated 
from obligation to pay indemnities, but can further retract th£ contract 
within a month. While the contract is in force the insured person is also 
strictly bound to apprise the society of every important change in the na- 
ture of the risk. 

The society reserves the right to cause at any moment inspections of all 
real and personal estate exposed to the risk, as well as of the watercourse 
in question. If the risk be aggravated without any action on the part of 
the insured person to limit its extent, the society ma} T claim a proportionate 
increase of the premium or rescind the contract. 

Not only a removal of insured property which brings it nearer the 
water is held to constitute an aggravation of risk, but also every circum- 
stance affecting the course or basin of the water and capable of increasing 
the danger — as, for example, an important accumulation of sand or trans- 
ported detritus, the deflection of the river bed, the erosion of land on the 
river banks, the construction in its vicinity of hydraulic works, a sudden 
felling of trees, a notable improvement of the soil etc. On the other hand if 
the risk diminish, the insured person has the right to a fair reduction of his 
premium: 

Preventive measures adapted to a diminution of the losses consequent 
on floods ought to be taken in good time. The insured person is bound to 
watch the water course carefully, bearing in mind the facts always officially 
published with regard to it by the local authorities ; and if a flood occur he 
should rapidly get in hand the salvage of insured property. 

The insurance contract is renewed year by year. In the case of a con- 
veyance of the insured property the rights and obligations created by the 
insurance contract pass to the conveyee, if he do not within fourteen days 
of the conveyance repudiate such contract. 


b) Calculation of 'premium,— Premiums and accessory payments must 
be paid in advance, at the time named in the policy. If the premium be 
not paid in time the society gives notice in writing to the insured person, 
and if he do not tEbn fulfil his obligation within fourteen days, his right to 
an indemnity is interrupted and the society may annul his contract or 
seek to recover the premium by legal process. 

The amount of premiums is calculated with reference to meteorolog- 
ical statistics, to the hydrography of the district and to. its condition as 
regards works of hydraulics and forestry, to the artificial and strengthening 
works affecting the water course, and to the value of the insured property * 
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and the extent of its liability to such injury as the waters may cause. The 
insured person may obtain a rebate if be pay his insurance premiums for 
several years. In 1914 the premiums and net policy dues received by the 
Swiss National Insurance Company amounted to 3,912.44 francs; the reserves 
for risks of the previous year, carried over, to 1,054.40 francs ; and in- 
terest to 32.45 francs. On the other hand reinsurance premiums paid by 
the society amounted to 749.35 francs ; claims met and defalcations on the 
part of persons reinsuring to 370.36 francs; sums paid to agents to 
46.68 francs; general costs to 2.352 francs; the reserve for current risks to 
920.20 francs, and the reserve for claims in course of liquidation to 
531.25 francs. 

^ c) Valuation of losses. — When an accident has occurred the insured 
person must immediately notify the society by telegram, and afterwards 
supply it with all information w T kich can allow the cause and the gravity of 
the loss to be determined. 

Since insurance must never enrich the insured person, but merely 
indemnify him for loss, if the sum for which he has insured prove, at the 
time of the accident, to be greater than his true loss, the society's obligations 
are limited to the value lost. On the other hand the society will pay an 
indemnity proportionate only to the sum for which insurance has been 
effected, even if it appear, at the time of the accident, that such sum is 
less than the true loss incurred. 

The society is bound to fix the value of the loss incurred as early as pos- 
sible, taking into fair consideration the multiplicity of subsidies paid if 
the flood have affected a vast area. The estimate of losses is made : 

(1) for real estate — according to the amount of the cost of repair 
and reconstruction wdth material similar to that previously employed, loss 
by wear and tear and increment resulting on maturity being taken into 
consideration ; 

(2) for implements of work, tools and agricultural machinery — accord- 
ing to the amount of the cost of repair or the price of new and identical 
articles, the normal depreciation of the insured property by time and use 
being taken into consideration ; 

(3) for merchandize and products — * according to the amount of costs 
of production, profits not realized because of the loss of products being left 
out of account, and the average price of products of the same kind and 
quality at the same time and place not being exceeded ; 

(4) for agricultural products insured by quantity — according to the 
average yield and prices at the time of harvest, the expenses of harvest 
being deducted. 

If the insured person consider the amount of his indemnity as fixed 
by the society's expert insufficient, he can ask for a new estimate within 
fourteen da} r s of the time at which lie was informed of the result of the 
first. The new investigation will be made by three experts, one of them 
being nominated by the insured person, one by the society and the third 
by the two others. If the two experts cannot agree on a third, or if the 
> society or the insured persons do not nominate an expert within fourteen 
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days, the missing expert is chosen by lot, by a notary, from a list of experts 
supplied by the Swiss Association for Hydraulic Economy and the Basle 
Chamber of Commerce. In any case no expert may be nominated from the 
number of any of those who have suffered loss by the flood. 

The indemnity is paid within fourteen days of the time at which it is 
definitely fixed. If the insured person have a right to secure payment for 
damages from a third party he cedes this right to the society 4 , according 
to the measure in which it indemnifies him for such damages. * If the in- 
sured person do not take the necessary action for enforcing this right, 
or if he render such action difficult, the society is exonerated from obliga- 
tion to indemnify him for these damages according to the measure in which 
it might, in the place of the insured person, have enforced this right. These 
provisions cannot however be applied in cases of loss occasioned by a member^^ 
of the insured person's own household, or by action for which he is responsible; 
and it is clear that, since farms give a real livelihood to a certain number of 
persons living in the same house as the owner, this exception is of par- 
ticular interest to agriculture. If persons thus situated be responsible for 
the accident, the society is exempted from obligation to pay the indemnity, 
unless the terms of the contract contemplate insurance against the especial 
risk of civil liability towards third parties. 


§ 3. Insurance against the accidents of agricultural labour. 

The federal law of 13 June 1911 (1) as to insurance against sickness and 
accidents established, as is well known, compulsory insurance against ac- 
cidents to workmen and employees belonging to certain industries determined 
by this law; but did not include among these agricultural labourers, because 
it was considered that voluntary or optional insurance would better allow 
the especial conditions of agriculture, with respect to the varying factors in 
insurance (calculation of premiums, estimate of indemnities etc.), to be 
taken into account. 

Article 115 of the law does indeed provide that whoever is exempt 
from obligation to insure, and is at least 16 years old, can apply for leave to 
insure himself against the risk of accidents at the National Institute, if 
he reside in Switzerland. It is incumbent on the Federal Assembly to fix 
the conditions of voluntary insurance, and the law adds that in so doing 
it should take into account the especial conditions of agriculture, principally 
in relation to the declaration of accidents, preventive measures, insured 
subventions and the calculation of premiums. 

Finally, in consideration of the fact that voluntary insurance implies 
a sacrifice — an individual effort on the part of the insured person — and de- 
serves therefore to be encouraged, the law declares that the Confederation 

(1) Cf. International Review of Agricultural Economics , Vol. XVIII, 3rd year. No. 4, 
April 1912. • 
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will grant a subsidy of one eighth of the total premium (that is for insurance 
against accidents in the course of employment or otherwise) to every vo- 
luntarily insured person whose annual income does not exceed 3,000 francs. 

It is very difficult to distinguish exactly between accidents in the course 
of employment and others. The law determines that all corporal injuries 
suffered by an insured person shall be considered to belong to the former 
category if they be incurred (a) in the course of work done for the manager 
of an entefprise brought under insurance or for his mandatories ; (b) in the 
course of action taken by the insured person in the direct or indirect 
interest of such enterprise, and with the presumed consent of the person 
responsible for it or his mandatories; (c) during intervals of work and 
before and after work, if the insured person by no fault of his own be on 
■*«the premises of the enterprise or in its workshops or dangerous zone. All 
other corporal injuries resultant on accidents are considered however not 
to have been incurred in the course of employment. 

The ordinance of the Federal Department of 25 March of this year further 
defines the scope of the law, establishing by Article 9 “ that farms and wojk 
auxiliary and accessory to farming, or contributing to the profits of agricul- 
tural enterprise or the rural domain, are reserved within the sphere of volun- 
tary insurance. 

“ This rule is applicable to works executed by a farmer with the aid 
of his staff or by other agricultural means, even if such works when consi- 
dered separately fall within the scope of Article 60 of the law. Transport 
by cart and work connected with wells are cases in point 5 \ 

On the other hand according to this ordinance Article 60 affects and 
compels the insurance of works of construction and making terraces — such 
as the construction, demolition, alteration, restoration and upkeep of 
buildings ; the manufacture of building material ; the preparation and tech- 
nical direction of works of this kind ; every branch of the transport industry ; 
the working of mines and quarries ; and the extraction of minerals, gravel, 
sand, etc. 

The federal ordinance which determines the scope of the law satisfies 
the needs of agricultural associations ; for it would have been difficult for 
the law to provide in detail for all the different kinds of voluntary insurance, 
in order to meet the particular exigencies of agricultural enterprises. 
It was well that no obstacle was placed in the way of insuring against the 
accidents of agriculture, and that within this sphere private initiative 
was allowed play. 


* 

* * 

n 

The federal legislation in force distinguishes very properly between 
works of agriculture, properly so called, and works of forestry in which the 
risk of accidents is appreciably greater, and which often assume, whether 
by reason of the various machinery employed or of the particular conditions 
in which labour is recruited, the character rather of industrial enterprise. 
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To realize tliis it is enough to remember the complicated operations implied 
by regular tree-felling or the clearing away of plants, or the continual la- 
bour necessitated by the upkeep of a wood, or the frequent risk of falls 
from trees or ladders. 

However the law of 13 June 1911 did not subject works of forestry to 
especial rules. It is the law of 18 June 1915, the complement of that of 1911, 
which by Article 16, line e, declares that the Federal Council has the right 
to compel insurance in the case of works undertaken by public administra- 
tive or similar bodies. As appears from a communication kindly made to us 
by the director of the Swiss Social Insurance Office, the different cantonal 
governments were invited to express their opinion as to whether it would 
be opportune also to subject works of forestry to the compulsion to insure, 
by applying to them Article 16 of the law of 1913. Since most of them gave. — 
an opinion in favour of such application the Federal Council established by 
Article 1906 its ordinance of 25 March of this year, which was promulgated 
at the instance of the Department of Public Economy, and established 
th%t “ if a public administrative body cause works of forestry to be carried 
out, the employees and the labourers employed on these works are insured 

This provision is consonant with the conditions of the industry of for- 
estry and the tendencies of modern social legislation, which in most Euro- 
pean States regulates the organization of insurance against accidents of 
forestry by especial provisions, differing from those laid down in reference 
to agricultural enterprise in general. 

However, according to the federal ordinance to which we have just re- 
ferred, if an enterprise of forestry, subject to insurance, comprise works 
which in no way expose the employees and labourers to the risks against 
which the enterprise is insured, these works are not covered by the insurance. 

By the terms of the law as to labour, an enterprise which simultaneously 
employs insured and non-insured persons must have especial wages lists 
for the insured. 

It is noteworthy that for the purpose of the ordinance every admini- 
strative body of the Confederation, the cantons, the districts, the arrondisse- 
ments , the communes, the fractions of communes and the other public 
corporations (such as, for example, the unions for reafforestation, the agri- 
cultural universities or the collective domains) is taken to be a public ad- 
ministrative body. 


* 

* # 

The complementary federal law of 18 June 1915 has an interest for 
agriculture in that it establishes rules for the annulment of insurance con- 
tracts previously binding on enterprises now subject to compulsory insurance, 
and these provisions apply, analogously, when persons voluntarily insured 
at the National Institute are afterwards subjected to compulsory insurance. 

Contracts for insurance against the liability of an employer for acci- 
dents and sickness incurred in the course of employment, by his labourers 
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and employees, are considered to be annulled if it be decided that the enter- 
prise is subject to the rule of compulsory insurance. The annulment has 
full effect from the day on which such decision becomes definite, but not 
before the time at which the National Institute for Insurance against Acci- 
dents, which has its head quarters at Lucerne, takes action. Rights aris- 
en through accidents which occurred before the day of the annulment are 
reserved. m 

The annulment of the contracts imposes no obligation on either con- 
tracting party to pay an indemnity. Nevertheless anyone having so stipu- 
lated must pay his premiums up to the date of the annulment ; premiums paid 
• in advance up to a later date should be returned to the employer, who will 
give back their amount to his employees and labourers if these have paid 
“in the first instance. 

The ordinance further contains especial rules for insuring the regular 
payment of premiums; and it falls to the Federal Assembly to decide as to 
the application of these rules to voluntary insurance and the voluntary in- 
surance of outsiders in connection with agriculture. Landowners are often 
exposed, perhaps more than industrial employers, to claims advanced 
by outsiders for indemnification of loss, whether because landowners have 
civil liability for the losses caused by persons living with them or animals 
belonging to them, or because of the intensification of means of transport 
even in the country. 

In order to ensure, as has been said, the regular payment of premiums, 
the law prescribes that, on the motion of the National Institute, the presi- 
dent of the Federal Insurance Tribunal declares an action against an employ- 
er for the payment of a premium to have succeeded, without giving a 
hearing to the debtor if (a) the competent authority pronounce the enterprise 
to be subject to compulsory insurance, or such subjection be demanded 
by the persons interested for reasons mainfestly well founded ; (b) the rele- 
vant decisions have been communicated to the employer in the required 
form. This declaration having executive force is considered as the definite 
decision of an authority of the Confederation, in the sense of Article 81 of 
the federal law of n April 1889 on enterprise and bankruptcy. Thus a 
legal privilege is attached to the credit of premiums owed to the National 
Institute. 

All persons are considered to be insured who are labourers or employees 
in the service of an enterprise subject to insurance, and who, as an effect 
of their employment, are connected with its work. Apprentices, voluntary 
workers and persons practising their trade are considered as labourers. In 
the case of works of forestry a particular rule can be applied, namely that 
by which persons taking part in a communal enterprise, contemplated by 
public law, are considered as employees or labourers if they receive wages 
for their work from the enterprise. 

In relation to agriculture there is, for very simple reasons, another 
important rule, that contained in Article 25 of the federal ordinance which 
has be$n several times cited. This lays down that “ the partner of an em~ 
r ployer, his parents and others of his family living with him in one house- 
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hold are not considered to be his ‘"employees or labourers unless they 
receive, for their work in connection with his enterprise, fixed wages in kind, 
contracted for in advance, and corresponding to such work, according to 
local customs and natural principles of distribution 

* 

* * 

Articles 26 to 46 of the federal ordinance of 25 March of this year mi- 
nutely regulate the procedure of subjecting the various enterprises to com- 
pulsory insurance, precise^ determining the powers of the Department of 
Public Economy, the Swiss Social Insurance Office and the National In- 
stitute. 

In general the obligation to insure is first imposed by the National In- 
stitute on receiving notice from the employer, and on the motion of persons 
jurisdictorily interested in insurance, or simply in right of office. The 
ordinance contemplates also a collaboration of labourers and authorities, 
in that it declares that, for the purpose of investigating the character of an 
enterprise and deciding whether it be obliged to insure, the opinion of its 
labourers and other employees should whenever possible be heard. 

There is appeal against the Institute's decision first to the Swiss Of- 
fice, then to the Federal Council. One must notice in this connection that 
as regards the retrospective character of the Institute's decision, the ordin- 
ance establishes a distinction between accidents incurred in the course 
of employment and others. In the case of the former the decision having 
retrospective effect has efficacy from the moment at which the compulsion 
to insure is imposed. Its retrospective action is not however effective 
for more than a year before such compulsion was demanded, before the 
insured person or his assigns proposed to bring an action for the payment 
of indemnity, or before the Institute in right of its office proceeded to inves- 
tigate the obligation of the enterprise to insure. On the other hand in 
the case of accidents not occurring in the course of employment the decision 
enforcing insurance cannot have retrospective effect for more than three 
months before such time. 

The employer is obliged to inform his employees and workmen, by 
a placard or other means, of decisions made by the Institute as regards the 
application of the ordinance. For the sake of the necessary simplicity 
it is established that all notifications prescribed by the ordinance are val- 
id when they are sent by registered post. If one of the interested persons 
have not a known domicile in Switzerland or the territory of the adjacent 
States the notification concerning him is published in the official Swiss 
journal of commerce. Prescribed intervals are counted from the day im- 
mediately after the registered letter is received or such notice published. 

Among the most frequent arguments against the advisability of ex- 
tending insurance against the risk of accidents to agriculture is that which 
pleads the heavy burden such action would place on landed property, al- 
ready weighed down with taxation and exposed to the ever more formid- 
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able competition of trans-oceanic products. But this general objection is 
unfounded, since insurance is merely organized thrift and tends only to 
distribute, among all exposed to the risks, the losses which actually would 
accrue from the demands for indemnities made in the law courts by victims 
of accidents, while it effects all possible economies, or has recourse to a spe- 
cial capitalist enterprise, or makes use of a co-operative form of private or 
public right. 

Swiss legislation proceeds, very appropriately, by degrees. If there- 
fore the economic importance of the forests which are public property be 
considered, as well as the numerous staff employed in them for works of 
guarding, planting, management, upkeep and utilization of products, the 
^significance is easily understood of the cited recent laws and regulations, 
which aim at the methodical organization of insurance against accidents 
and the consequent retention, in increasing measure, of labour on its na- 
tive soil, by means of the modern expedients of social thrift. 
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UNITED STATES. 


PROVIDING CREDIT DURING PRODUCTION 

by Carl W. Thompson 

Specialist in Rural Organization Office of Markets and Rural Organization , V. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


The question of “ providing credit during production ” is for the 
most part a question of farm loans based on personal or collateral security 
rather than of loans based on farm mortgage security ; and likewise it is 
ordinarily a question of loans for relatively short periods of time — i. e., 
for periods of less than one year. 

The aim of this paper will be, therefore, to indicate the charges paid 
by farmers for loans on personal or collateral security in various parts of 
the country, to point out the factors that cause variations in these charges, 
to show the relations of existing banks to this class of farm loans, and to 
consider certain improvements that may be suggested in connection with 
this phase of rural credits. 


§ i. Charges paid by farmers for loans. 

From figures obtained by the Office of Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion of the United States Department of Agriculture, bearing on charges 
for farm loans based on personal security, averages bv States have been 
computed as shown in Exhibit No. i, * • 
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Tab ee I. — Loans to Farmers on Personal Security — Average Rates 
for Interest and for Total Cost. 

(By Geographical Divisions and States). 


Geographical division and State 

Average 

interest 

rate 

Average 
total 
cost (i) 

Geographical division and State 

Average 

interest 

rate 

Average 
total 
cost (1) 

New England: 



South Atlantic-Continued. 



Maine 

6-5 

7*7 

West Virginia 

6.2 

6.9 

** New Hampshire 

6.o 

6.4 

North Carolina 

6.6 

10.2 

Vermont 

5-9 

6.4 

South Carolina 

8.3 

IO.5 

Massachusetts 

6.o 

6-5 

Georgia 

9.6 

11. 8 

Rhode Island 

6.1 

7-1 

Florida 

9.2 

1 1.4 

Connecticut ....... 

5,9 

6.2 

East South Central: 



Middle Atlantic: 



Kentucky * . . 

7-3 

8.8 

New Yoik 

5-9 

7*° 

Tennessee 

8.1 

9.9 

New Jersey 

5-8 

6.6 

Alabama 

10.0 

12.4 

Pennsylvania 

5-9 

6.9 

Mississipi 

8.7 

10.8 

East North Central: 



West South Central: 



Ohio 

6.4 

7.2 

Arkansas 

9*9 

12.4 

Indiana 

6.9 

7.6 

Louisiana 

9.0 

11. 1 

Illinois ! 

1 6.6 

7-4 

Oklahoma 

12.5 

15.6 

Michigan 

7*i 

9.2 

Texas 

10.2 

12.2 

Wisconsin j 

6-5 

7.0 

Mountain : 



West North Central: j 



Montana 

II. X 

12.1 

Minnesota 1 

8*3 

9.2 

1 

Idaho 

10.4 

1 1.5 

Iowa i 

7-5 

7*9 

Wyoming 

10.2 

11,0 

Missouri j 

7-7 

S.S 

Colorado 

| 10.6 


North Dakota j 

ii.o 

11. 8 

New Mexico 

1 1.4 

* 3*8 

South Dakota ! 

9-8 

10.6 

Arizona 

10.0 

ii. 1 

Nebraska 

S.S 

9-3 

Utah 

8.8 

; IO.4 

Kansas 

7*5 

8.8 

Pacific , 



South Atlantic: 



Washington 

9.8 

II.4 

Delaware 

6.o 

6.2 

Oregon 

8.4 

9.6 

Maryland 

6.o 

7.0 

California , , . . ^ . . . 

8.4 

9.4 

Virginia 

i 

6-3 

8.2 





^i) Average of estimated total cost, including “ discounts, bonuses, commissions, and any other 
extra charges, ** as reported by correspondents. 
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It appears that the average total cost on such loans — including 
interest and all extra charges — ranges from less than 6 34 per cent, in 
the New England States to figures between 10 and 15 per cent, or even 
higher in the Southern and Rocky Mountain States ; that in those States 
of New England where the total cost is lowest — below 6 34 P er cent., — 
the average extra charge above the nominal rate is only about 34 P er cent., 
and in the more highly developed farming regions of the corn ^belt, where 
the total cost ranges between 7 and 8 per cent., the average extra charge 
is less than 1 per cent. On the other hand, in those States of the South 
and West that have the highest averages for total cost, the average extra 
charge often runs as high as 2 34 and 3 34 P eT cent. 

In New York and Pennsylvania the average nominal interest rate 
is less than 6 per cent, and the average total cost is 7 per cent. In Illinois 
the avenge nominal rate is 6,6 per cent, and the average total cost 7.4 per 
cent. In these States, therefore, the average extra charge 011 personal loans 
is about 1 per cent. In Iowa and Wisconsin the averages for the extra 
charge are only four tenths and five tenths per cent., respectively, the 
nominal rate in Iowa being 7.5 percent., with an average total cost of 7.9 
per cent., and the nominal rate in Wisconsin being 6.5, with an average 
total cost of 7 per cent. One important factor which undoubtedly should 
be considered in looking for an explanation of the lower extra charges in 
Wisconsin and Iowa is the large percentage of loans in these States 
furnished to the farmer by small local banks, as will be noted later. 

In North Carolina the average nominal rate is 6.6 per cent, and in South 
Carolina 8.3 per cent., showing a difference of 1.7 per cent. The average 
total cost, however, is nearly the same in these two States, being 10.2 per 
cent, in North Carolina and 10.5 per cent, in South Carolina. The 6 per 
cent, legal rate in North Carolina undoubtedly accounts for the low nomi- 
nal figure reported for that State. Apparently the loan agencies of North 
Carolina make up in extra charges what they are not permitted to collect 
as interest. 

In Alabama the average nominal rate is 10 per cent, and the average 
total cost 12.4 per cent. Alabama illustrates a section of the country 
where credit conditions are partly to be explained by the prevalence of 
the system of advances to farmers by merchants, under which advancing 
system perhaps three fourths of the farmers of that State still operate. 

Oklahoma appears to have the highest interest charge of any State, 
the average nominal rate being 12.5 per cent, and the average total cost 
15.6 per cent. 

Averages for interest charges and total cost have also been computed 
for subdivisions vjgithin States, following the plan of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates of dividing each State into nine districts. This makes possible 
a comparison of loan conditions in the different parts of a given State. 
In Iowa the district averages for total cost for the three northern districts, 
reading from west to east, are 7.9, 8.2, and 7.8 ; for the three central dis- 
tricts 8.2, 7,4, and 7.4 ; and for the southern districts 8.7, 8.2 # and 7.2. 
It will be seen that in general the lowest averages are found in the eastern^ 
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districts, and the highest averages in those furthest west. The widest 
variation is from 7.2 to 8.7 or 1.5 per cent, as between the south eastern 
and south western districts. The higher rates of western Iowa conform 
to the general upward movement in interest charges as one goes from east 
to west across the country. The apparent exception noted in the north 
western part of the State, which is tributary to Sioux City, illustrates the 
tendency toward lower rates in the proximity of financial centres. 

In Nebraska the district averages are as follows : in the north (reading 
from west to east), 10.2, 10.4, and 8.8; in the central districts, 10.6, 8.9 
and 8.3 ; and in the south, 10.4, 9.9, and 8.3. Reading the eastern districts 
together we have (from north to south) 8.8, 8.3, and 8.3, while the western 
_districts show 10.2, 10.6, and 10.4, the widest variation being from 8.3 
to 10.6 or 2.3 per cent. Nebraska illustrates forcibly the effect of climatic 
conditions, especiall} 7 rainfall, in relation to farming and to credit con- 
ditions. In Minnesota there is a variation in the district averages for total 
cost from 6.9 per cent, in the south eastern district to 11,4 per cent, in the 
north central part of the State. Such a comparison indicates clearly the 
effect of temperature and soil conditions on farming and credit conditions. 

The reports on interest rates for each State have also been distributed 
so as to show the relative number of reports for each rate as indicated in 
Exhibit 2. This illustrates in another way the degree of variation in in- 
terest charges within different States, and also shows in each case the 
prevailing rate. 


r 
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Tabu# II. — Short-time loans to fanners on personal security — Per cent . 
distribution of replies received according to interest rate repot ted. 

(Bv Geographical divisions and States). 


Per cent, of total number of replies shotting an interest rate of — 


Geographical division 


and State 

5 per 
cent. 

6 per 
cent. 

7 per 
cent. 

S per 
cent. 

9 per 
cent. 

10 per 
cent. 

11 per 
cent. 

■9 

12 per 
cent. 

13 per 
cent, or 
over 

New England; 
Maine 


78.3 

8.7 

8.7 


2.2 


2.2 

m 

New Hampshire . 


85-7 

7 1 


— 

— 

— 


— 

Vermont .... 

10.5 

S9.5 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

Massachusetts . . 

4.8 

90.4 

4.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rhode Island . . 


83 -3 

16.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Connecticut . . . 

11.S 

88.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Middle Atlantic: 










New York. . . \ 

5*1 

93.8 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

New Jersey . . . 

16.7 

83-3 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Pennsylvania . . 

12.8 

84.6 

1*9 

.6 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

East North Central : 










Ohio 

3*3 

61.5 

20.3 

14.8 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Indiana ... 

4.6 

37-6 

31.2 

26.1 

— 

-5 

— 


— — 

Illinois 

.6 

39-0 

57*i 

1.6 

°*3 

1-3 

— 



Michigan .... 

•5 

24.1 

645 

3*2 


2.3 

0.5 

4.1 

O.9 

Wisconsin .... 

9*2 

44*9 

28.1 

15*7 

■5 

1,6 

— 

— 

— 

West North Central : 
Minnesota .... 

•5 

8-7 

. 3 -, 

4 i.s 

6.2 

28.4 


1.0 


Iowa ; 

•4 

S.2 

28.0 

! 63.4 

| — 

j — 


j 

' 

Missouri 1 

I -3 

II.O 

! 20.8 

: 63.4 

j .3 

i 2.7 

j — 

i 1-5 

j 

North Dakota . . j 


— 

1.8 

! 5-7 

*•7 

i 29-5 

! 4-° 

j 57*3 

1 - ■ 

South Dakota . . ! 

— 

— 

1.6 

1 29.6 

3*2 

43 6 

2.7 

1S.3 

i 1.0 

Nebraska . . , . 1 

*4 

1.8 

> S.2 

' 40*7 

5.0 

42.9 

*4 

! *4 


Kansas ‘ 

•4 | 

1-4 

6.0 

: 66 *5i 

4.9 

19-7 

•4 i 

! * 7 ■ 

| ' 

South Atlantic : j 

: 








Delaware . . . . j 

— 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— j 

— 

! — 

Maryland , . . . i 

2 .y 

94.3 

— 

2.9 ; 

— 

— | 

— 

1 — 

— 

Virginia j 

.8 

82.6 

i 4*i 

! 9*9 1 

.8 1 

1-7 

— 1 

i * — 

— 

West Virginia . . j 

— 

90.2 

2.0 

5*9 

I 

j 

— 1 

— 

2.0 

, — 

North Carolina . . j 


i 75.7 

1 4*7 1 

14.8 ; 

•7 

2.0 

1.4 

— - 

*7 

South Carolina . . 



; 3*o ; 

sa.s; 

4-°i 

! 7* 1 

— 

3.0 

— 

Georgia 

— 

-7 

5*1 

| 5i.i| 

2.9 

1S.2 

1*5 

; n.7 

8.8 

Florida ..... 

— 

— 

— 

38.6 

9*1 ; 

! 47*7 

2*3 

2.3 

— 

East South Central : 

: 



1 

1 | 


: 




Kentucky .... 


45 *o 

7.1 

! 34*3 | 

M 1 

11. 8 

— 

.6 

— 

Tennessee .... 


27-9 

4.1 

1 36.0 ; 

2.3 ! 

26.7 | 

! *6 

* — 

! 2*3 

Alabama . . . . 

■ — ; 

I 2.1 

, M 

i 36.5! 

— 1 

33-S 

•7 

17.2 

8.3 

Mississippi . . . 

— 1 

4.0 

; 4*o 

! 61. 1 , 

2,0 ! 

26.2 

J 

1 

! 2 -7 

West South Central: 
Arkansas .... 

: 

.. 

j — — 

! 7.2 1 

1 

1 

| 5* ! 

90.2 

1 - 

! 1.0 

i 

j 

i 1.0 

Louisiana . . . 


1*3 

i J *3 

56.0 

4.0 

! 29.4 

! — 

| 5-4 

«• 

Oklahoma .... 

— 

•04! — 

, 4*4 

.4 

1 44*9 

; 2.2 

19.4 

28. 2 

Texas 

, — 

— 

2.3 

1*2.1 

2.0 

! 69.9 

! ,8 

' 6 % 

6.3 


n 
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TabeE II. — Short-time * loans to farmers on personal security — Per cent, 
distribution of replies received according to interest rate reported. (Cont.). 


(By Geographical divisions and States). 


Per cent, of total number of replies showing an interest rate of — 


Geographical division 

and State 

5 per 
cent. 

6 per 
cent. 

7 per 
cent. 

8 per 
cent. 

9 per 
cent. 

10 per 
cent. 

11 per 
cent. 

12 per 
cent. 

13 per 
cent, or 
over 









O 


Mountain : 










Montana. . . . 

— 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

37-3 

1-3 

58.7 

— 

Idaho 



____ 

I *3 

3.8 

1.3 

64.6 

8.9 

20.8 

— 

Wyoming .... 

— 

— 

2.1 

12.8 

2.1 

55-3 

10.6 

12.8 

4.2 

Colorado . . . 

— 

— 

1.9 

12.3 

2.8 

42.4 

5-7 

29.2 

5*5 

New Mexico . . . 

| — 

— 

— 

4-3 

1 

i 31-9 

8.5 

48.9 

6.4 

Arizona 

j — 

— 

— 

30.8 

1 — . 

! 3°-s 

I 5*4 

23.1 

— 

Utah 

| — 

— 

6.3 

50.0 

12.5 

25.0 

— 

6.3 

— 

Pacific: 










Washington . . . 

| — 

— 

2.5 

29.6 

— 

42.O 

3*7 

21.0 

1.2 

Oregon 

j — 

4.0 

8.0 

57-3 

1*3 

29-3 

— 

— 

— 

California .... 


5.0 

I 

17.7 

42.6 

9-9 

17.7 


7 -i 



§ 2. Factors which cause variations in interest charges. 


Let us now consider the more important factors which cause varia- 
tions in interest charges, especially as between different localities or regions 
of the country. 

These may be summarized as follows : 

1) climatic and soil conditions ; 

2) character of farming and farm population; 

3) distance from financial centres ; 

4) character of accessible financial agencies. 

The effect of climatic conditions on interest rates is illustrated by the 
figures already shown for eastern and western Nebraska. The contrasts 
noted within that State apply generally as between the sections of the 
corn belt having relatively adequate rainfall, and the semi-arid country 
further west. The effect of differences in temperature and soil conditions 
on interest rates is shown in the comparison made between south eastern 
and north central Minnesota. 

There is no factor affecting interest charges on farm loans which is of 
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greater importance than the character of the farming and farm population. 
The best credit will always be extended to those farming regions where the 
farmers are known to meet their obligations regularly and promptly. This 
means that the advantages will rest with agricultural areas where the char- 
acter of the population is well established and where a regular farm in- 
come is assured from >ear to year. Preference will therefore be given to 
areas of a fairly stable as against a shifting or migrator} 7, population, since 
the dependability of borrowers can be most satisfactorily determined 
through experience and personal connections of long standing. Preference 
will also be given to areas of diversified agriculture as against one-crop 
territory, giving the “ feed-food-and-cotton-farmer ” an advantage over 
the one crop cotton farmer, and favouring the mixed grain and live 
stock farmer generally as against the wheat or other single grain crop farmer. 
Too muGh emphasis cannot be laid on the character of the farming population 
and on the importance of approved systems and methods of farming, 
yielding dependable incomes, as a necessary basis for favourable credit 
conditions, whether for personal or mortgage credit. 

Distance from financial centres clearly affects charges on farm loans. 
The figures for interest rates show a definite upward tendency as one pro- 
ceeds outward from any of the important financial centres. How to over- 
come in some measure the handicap that mere geographical distance thus 
imposes upon the more remote farming areas of our country is one of the 
most difficult problems in rural credits. 


§ 3. Relations or existing banks to farm eoans. 

Another factor of far-reaching importance in its relation to the charges 
made on farm loans is the character of financial agencies supplying such 
loans, het us note especially the part played by existing banks in this 
connection. Exhibit No. 3 shows the estimated total short time loans sup- 
plied to farmers in each State by existing banks ; and also the amounts 
furnished by national banks and by banks other than national. 
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Table III. — Short Time Loans to Farmets Made by Banks. 

(By Geographical Divisions and Slates) 


Geographical division and Slate. 

j 

Estimated total amount 
(thousands of dollars). 

j Per cent, of loans 
j made by — 

All 

| banks. 

National 

banks. 

Other 

banks. 

National 

banks. 

Other 

banks. 

United States . * . 

I 

1,609,970 

765,290 

844,680 

47-5 

52.5 

Geographical divisions. 

New England 

16,890 

8,500 

8,390 

50.3 

49-7 

~ Middle Atlantic .... 

67,400 

47,770 

19,630 

76.9 

29.1 

East North Central . . 

! 325,030 

141,270 

183,820 

43-4 ' 

' 56.6 

West North Central . . 

588,120 

246,690 

34 I ,43° 

41.9 

58.1 

South Atlantic 

151,220 

47,150 

104,070 

31.2 

68.8 

East South Central 

76,530 

30,089 

46,450 

39-3 

60. f 

West South Central 

204,310 

137,700 

66,610 

67.4 

32.6 

Mountain 

86,650 

52,270 

34,380 

60.3 

397 

Pacific 

93,820 

53,020 

39,900 

57-5 

42.5 

New England: 

Maine 

5,000 

860 

4,140 

17.2 

S2.8 

New Hampshire 

1,050 

690 

360 

65.7 

34*3 

Vermont ; 

7,010 

3,360 

3,650 

47.9 

52.1 

Massachusetts 

2,37° 

2,280 

90 

96.2 

3.8 

Rhode Island 

80 

10 

70 

12.5 

87-5 

Connecticut .... ..... 

1,380 

1,300 

80 

1 

94.2 

5-8 

Middle Atlantic: 






New York 

23,990 

17,750 

6,240 

74.0 

26,0 

New Tersey 

7,480 

6,240 

1,240 

83.4 

16,6 

Pennsylvania 

35,930 ! 

23,780 

12,150 

66.2 

33-8 

East North Central : 






Ohio 

46,600 

22,130 

21,470 

50,8 

49.3 

Indiana 

64,93° 

29,050 

35,880 

44.7 

55*3 

Illinois 

138,140 

72,560 

65,580 

52.5 

47*5 

Michigan 

33,580 

7,590 

25,990 

22.6 

77*4 

Wisconsin 

44,780 

9,880 

34,900 

22.x 

77*9 

West North Central: 






Minnesota 

79,120 

32,480 

46,6^0 

41.1 

58.9 

Iowa 

187,070 

72,230 

114,840 

38.6 

61.4 

Missouri 

67,040 

18,610 

48,430 

27.8 

72.2 

North Dakota 

46,070 

23,340 

22,730 ’ 

50.7 

49*3 

South Dakota 

40,480 

14,260 

26,220 

35*2 

64.8 
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Tabus III. — Short Time Loans to Farmers Made by Banks. (Continued). 

(By Geographical Divisions and States). 


Estimated total amount ' Per cent of loans 

i (thousands ot dollars). made by — 

Geographical division and State. j 7 1 r 


i 

1 

All 

banks 1 

National ; 
banks. 

Other j 
banks, j 

National ‘ 
ban^s. | 

Other 

banks 

I 

Nebraska 

j 

85,600 | 

47,990 

1 

37 . 6 x 0 | 

56.I 

43-9 

Kansas i 

South Atlantic: i 

82,740 j 

1 

37.780 j 

1 

44,960 j 

45-7 , 

] 

54*3 

Delaware 

1 

6,260 

1.450 

4,810 | 

1 

23.2 • 

76.8- 

Maryland : 

18,470 ! 

6,440 

12,030 ! 

34-9 

65.1 

Virginia . . . | 

29,77° 

14,220 

15,550 

47.8 

52.2 

West Virginia , 

8,310 

1,990 

6,320 

23-9 

76.1 

Storth Carolina | 

21,280 

8,900 

12,380 

41.8 

58.2 

South Carolina 1 

19,890 

5,500 

14,390 

27.7 

72.3 

Georgia . 1 

4 G 430 

7,080 

34,350 

17. 1 

82.9 

Florida 

East South Cential * ' 

5, Bio 

G 570 

4,240 

27 0 

73 -o 

Kentucky 

29,200 

16,940 

12,260 

58.0 

42.0 

Tennessee 

23.560 

5 , 71 ° 

17,850 

24.2 

75-8 

Alabama 

15,250 

5,240 

10,010 

34-4 

65.6 

Mississippi 

8,52° 

2,190 

6 , 33 ° 

257 

74-3 

West South Central : ■ 


1 




Arkansas | 

10,960 

3,890 

7,070 

35-5 

64.5 

Louisiana 

12,360 

4,010 

8,350 

32.4 

67.6 

Oklahoma . . 

51,260 

33,250 

18,0x0 

64.9 

35 -i 

Texas 

Mountain ; 

129,730 

96,550 

33,180 

74.4 

25.6 

Montana 

20,300 

8,640 

n,66o ! 

42.6 

57*4 

Idaho . . 

13,290 

7,090 

6,200 j 

53-3 

46.7 

Wyoming 

10,010 

8,400 

1,610 j 

83,9 

16.1 

Colorado 

19,910 

13,880 

6,030 1 

69.7 

30.3 

New Mexico 

4,500 

3,820 

680 1 

84.9 

15.1 

Arizona 

6,350 

2,400 

3,950 

37-8 

62.2 

Utah 

7,010 

5,000 

1,920 1 

72.6 

27.4 

Nevada * , 

5,280 

2,950 

2,330 

55*9 

44.I 

Pacific : 






Washington 

24,510 

7,800 

16,7x0 

31.8 

68.2 

Oregon 

17,020 

8,370 

8,650 

49.2 

50.8 

California 

52,290 

1 37,750 

14,540 

72.2 ^ 

27.S 
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It appears that the banks of the United States furnish approximately 
$1, 610,000,000 in short time loans to farmers, of which national banks 
supply $765,000,000 and banks other than national (State, private, and 
savings banks, and trust companies) about $845,000,000. This means 
that our 7,420 national banks furnish 47 *4 P er cen ^* an( ^ our other 

banks supply 52 l / 2 per cent, of the total short time bank loans to farmers. 

The relative importance of national banks as compared with others in 
relation to short time farm loans varies considerably in different parts of 
the country. In New York national banks furnish almost three fourths 
of the total short time farm loans from the banks in the State, while other 
banks supply a trifle more than one fourth. Similarly, in Pennsylvania 
Jtwo thirds of the farm loans on personal or collateral security are made by 
national banks and one third by other banks. 

On the other hand, in Wisconsin only 22 per cent, of the form loans 
from banks are supplied by national banks and 78 per cent, by other banks. 
In Michigan, less than 23 per cent, are lent by national banks and more 
than 77 per cent, by other banks. In Missouri less than 28 per cent, of these 
farm loans are furnished by national banks and more than 72 per cent, by 
other banks. In Minnesota, national banks supply 41 per cent, while other 
banks furnish 59 per cent, of these loans to farmers. In Iowa less than 39 
per cent, of the bank loans to farmers on personal or collateral security are 
made by national banks, more than 61 per cent, being supplied by banks 
other than national. 

The Iowa banks supply farmers with short time loans amounting to 
more than $187,000,000, this amount exceeding by a considerable sum 
that supplied by the banks of any other State. 

Iowa is fairly honeycombed with relatively small stock savings banks, 
the State law authorizing such banks to be incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000. These stock savings banks furnish fully one third of the total 
short time banks loans of the State made to farmers, 

In typical States of the old cotton belt we find that by far the largest 
portion of short time farm loans is made by banks other than national. 
Thus in South Carolina over 72. per cent, of such loans are made by banks 
other than national and less than 28 per cent, by national banks. In Georgia 
almost 83 per cent, of the loans are made by banks other than national 
and about 17 per cent, by national banks. In the States of Tennessee 
and Mississippi, national banks supply only about one fourth while other 
banks furnish three fourths of such loans. In Alabama and Louisiana 
national banks furnish less than one third and other banks fully two 
thirds of such loans. On the other hand, in Oklahoma the national banks 
furnish almost two thirds, and other banks one third, <of such loans, while 
in Texas national banks supply three fourths of these short time farm loans 
and other banks about one fourth. In nearly all the Rocky Mountain 
States the relative importance of national banks is considerably greater 
than that of other banks. In Utah, 73 per cent, of the loans are from na- 
tional banks and 27 per cent, from other banks. In Colorado 70 per' cent m 
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are from national banks and 30 per cent, from other banks. In Wyoming 
84 per cent, are from national banks and 16 per cent, are from other banks. 

In general, our data point to the conclusion that in the older cotton 
growing States, as well as in the grain growing sections of the country, a 
considerably larger portion of the loans furnished to farmers during the 
period of production are supplied by State, private and savings banks and 
trust companies, than by national banks, while on the other hand in 
the cattle territory, including Oklahoma, Texas and the RockV Mountain 
States, by far the larger portion of the bank loans are furnished by 
national banks. They also show that for tSe country as a whole a 
larger portion of the loans on personal or collateral security are furnished 
by State, private, and savings banks, and trust companies than by 
national banks. 


§ 4. Improvements suggested. 

The charges on short time loans to farmers, as cited in the earlier part 
of this paper, clearly indicate the need for improvement, especially in the 
South and West. There are the sections where local capital is relatively 
scarce and where there is the great es" need of connecting the farmer with 
outside or distant sources of capital. Improvement in loan facilities, there- 
fore, should include proper encouragement for the creation of institutions 
for the accumulation of local savings. And it should also include a better 
means of contact between the farmer and outside or distant sources of 
capital. 

Our Federal reserve system will undoubtedly serve as an important 
step in connecting farmers with outside capital, especially because of the 
opportunity afforded for the discounting of agricultural paper. At the 
same time, it is clear from the study of present sources of short time 
loans to farmers that a large portion of our farming population is not 
in a position at present to take advantage of the Federal reserve system. 
It seems especially important that the benefits of the discount feature of 
the Federal reserve banks should be so extended as to be within reach of 
farmers near towns and villages where no national banks can now be 
profitably organized. Unless other smaller banks can’be induced to come 
• into the Federal reserve system, it may be found advisable to permit 
national banks to create branches, without capital stock, in the smaller 
towns and villages. 

The encouragement of suitable savings institutions for the better ac- 
cumulation of loo^l capital might well be left to the several States. Apart 
from a proper adaptation of such local sav ings banks as are now found m 
large numbers in certain regions, especially in Iowa and New England, it 
would seem that each State should provide a law permitting the organiza- 
tion of co-operative credit associations. 

Thus far credit union laws been enacted in seven States, as follows : 
Massachusetts (1969), Texas (1913), Wisconsin (1913), New York' '(amended 
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1914), North Carolina (1915)* South Carolina (1915)* Oregon (1915), and 
Utah (1915). These associations are designated “ Co-operative Credit Asso- 
ciations ” in Wisconsin, and “ Credit Unions ” in the other six States. 

Twenty-six credit unions have been organized tinder the statute of 
Massachusetts. These, however, are nearly all found among the working 
classes in towns or cities. Only one credit union has been organized 
among farriers in Massachusetts. The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 
Aid Society has organized 18 credit unions in this country, including eight in 
New York, five in New Jersey, four in Connecticut, and one in Massachusetts. 
This society is attempting to have its associations in New York reorganized 
under the amended law of that State. I have no knowledge of any credit 
associations organized in Texas, Wisconsin, Oregon, North Carolina or 
*South Carolina. 

In formulating a State law with reference to co-operative credit associa 
tions, it appears that existing statutes for such States as Massachusetts, 
New York, Texas, Wisconsin, Oregon, North and South Carolina could all 
be modified to advantage in order to meet the needs of rural conditions. 
While most of these statutes have been framed with the apparent intention 
of serving the needs of rural personal credit, they have all been patterned 
in the main on the Massachusetts law, and are better suited to the needs of 
the working classes in towns or cities than they are to the needs of 
fanners. 

In the existing statutes there are three requirements, especially, which 
could be modified to advantage : 

1) all of these laws make it necessary to organize the local 
associations with capital stock ; 

2) the placing of deposits with associations is limited to members ; 

3) the funds of the associations are restricted to individual loans. 

It would seem that the three provisions above mentioned should be 

modified as follows : 

1) co-operative credit associations should be allowed to organize 
either with or without capital stock ; 

2) such associations should be permitted to receive deposits from 
anybody, whether a member or not ; 

3) the associations should be allowed to employ their funds coll- 
ectively for common agricultural needs such as collective purchasing. 

It is believed that farmers in certain localities could be induced to 
organize co-operative credit associations on the strength of such liability 
as they would be willing to assume, without contributing anything for 
capital stock. Among workers in cities who receive wages periodically, 
the plan of having shares of stock presents no hardship or handicap. 
Among farmers whose income is seasonal and whose interest in organizing 
is mainly that of borrowers, associations without capital stock might serve 
the purpose better. 

There appears to be no reason why the right to deposit with such an 
association ^should be restricted to members. There might be in a given 
„ neighbourhood a number of people who would be willing to deposit funds 
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with such an association, but who had no special reason to become 
members of the association. If co-operative credit associations are to 
succeed thev should have the advantage of all the deposits which they 
can obtain. 

The importance of allowing a co-operative credit association to use its 
funds for common agricultural needs as well as for loans to individual 
members cannot be over emphasized. There are many ways m which an 
association as such might use its funds collectively for common agricul- 
tural purposes, as illustrated in the case of collective purchasing. The 
statute should therefore be so drawn up ss to permit an association to use 
its funds in this way if it desire to do so, as well as to make loans to 
individual members. 

Whenever borrowers desire to form guarantee associations to endorse 
the loans of members, proper encouragement should be given for this pur- 
pose. Such associations might prefer to omit the deposit feature noted 
above, but be ! similar in other respects to co-operative credit associations. 

* There is other desirable legislation of great importance to the farmer 
which would direct!}- affect his means of obtaining credit. Examples of 
this are found in such laws as would have a bearing on the standardization 
of grain and cotton, the warehousing of these products and the encourage- 
ment of uniformity in warehouse receipts. All such matters are important 
in determining how far the farmer can utilize his products to advantage 
as a collateral for loans. 

Apart from improvement m financial agencies, whether under State or 
Federal law, and apart from other legislation affecting opportunities for 
farm credit, it should be remembered that anything tending to improve the 
status of the farmer and his farming is of vital importance in its relation 
to rural credits. We need to keep clearly in mind in all rural credit discus- 
sions that a stable system and method of farming is a necessary basis for 
favourable credit conditions : and that the personal character and business 
ability of the farmer himself, as well as his method and system of farming 
must necessarily be considered. In fact, everything that leads to better 
farming will also be helpful m improving farm credit. This means that all 
the work of the various experiment stations, State departments of agricul- 
ture, agricultural schools and colleges, and of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, should contribute at least indirectly, towards the bet- 
terment ot rural credits. 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, (x) 


Introduction. 


Provision has been made by the government for agricultural credit 
in four islands of the British West Indies, namely, Jamaica, Trinidad, St. 
Vincent and St. Lucia. In Jamaica the facilities differ from those provided 
in the other three islands and the facilities have been in existence for a 
somewhat longer period. Briefly the system in Jamaica empowers the 
government to advance money to agricultural loan societies, which are con- 
ducted on a basis of limited liability; the system is essentially a relief system, 
designed to help the small landowner at the time of natural disasters such as 
hurricanes, floods and earthquakes. In Trinidad, St. Vincent and St. Lu- 
cia legislation has been passed to assist the small landowner on the Raiffei- 
sen system of mutual liability. This legislation and its operation present 
features of considerable interest, being the first of their kind to be 
introduced under British colonial conditions in the tropics. 


§ i. Co-operative credit in Jamaica. 

The first bank formed in Jamaica was the Christiana Bank Ltd. which 
was started in May 1 T 905 by a number of private individuals. This establish- 
ment was described in April 1911 as having been increasingly useful and it 
was urged that the branch agricultural societies in other districts in Jama- 
ica should help to start institutions of a similar kind. The working capital 
of this bank is raised entirely by shares (£5 each) which are not withdraw- 
able but transferable to another shareholder with the sanction of the board 
of management. The shares may be paid up at once or by 2 s. monthly 
instalments. The interest charged on loans, which are made for six months 


(1} Written from information in the files of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the West Indies by direction of the Imperial Commissioner, by W. R. Dunlop, Scien- 
tific Assistant.* 
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only, is at the rate of io per cent, per annum and no security is required 
beyond two signatures to the borrower’s promissory note ; but sureties are 
given to understand that if the loan is not repaid they will be sued. A 
lawyer is retained by the bank for this purpose. The loans issued generally 
vary between £i and £20. 

The bank is not in any way connected with the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society but may be regarded as one of the results of the activities of that 
institution. One of the strictest rules of the bank is that no loan shall be 
made for any other than agricultural purposes. 

The successful working of the Christiana Bank and the unfortunate 
experiences of Jamaica in relation to climatic extremes and other natural 
disasters led the government to pass, in May 1912, the Loan Banks Taw (No. 6 
of 1912). This ordinance makes it lawful for the governor to appoint aft 
Agricultural Loan Societies Board with power to enquire into the pro- 
ceedings of all agricultural loan societies which may apply to the government 
for loans which are issued from funds voted by the Legislative Council. 
Under this Act, the government can advance a local loan bank, duly 
organized, up to two thirds of its share capital without the shares being 
actually paid up in cash by the members. 

In December 1912 the widespread damage occasioned by the storms 
of that year led the government to amend the first law and pass a fresh one 
entitled the Agricultural Societies (Special Loans) Law. By this enact- 
ment, so long as local loan banks are organized, they may make loans to 
freeholders (and under certain circumstances to tenants of land) who must 
first become members of the local bank, and make their repayments, which 
may be spread over two years, or may be paid in a lump sum at the end of 
two, into the local bank. When the shares are paid, the total amount be- 
comes the capital of the bank and is available for future loans in the ordinary 
way of loan banks, independently of government aid. The interest charged 
by the government to the loan bank is fixed at 4 per cent. ; the interest 
charged by the local bank to borrowers is (> per cent. ; the difference being 
required forthe working expense of the local bank, and any balance going 
to the reserve fund. 

The establishment of banks has naturally been stimulated by this Act, 
and by the middle of 1913 they had been instituted in nearly every parish. 


§ 2. Co-operative credit in st. vincrnt, 


st. 


LUCIA AND TRINIDAD. 


Although there has, for many years, been a great deal of public discuss- 
ion concerning the desirability of establishing co-operative credit banks/ 
especially in Trinidad, it was not until 1913 that a definite move was mad e to 
do anything. In that year the administrator of St. Vincent introduced i nto 
that colony an Act (described later) for the registration, encouragement 
and assistance of agricultural credit societies. This empowered the govern- 
ment to make loans to properly registered societies constituted on the Raif- 
feisen system of unlimited liability. 
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At the present time there are twelve societies working successfully in 
St. Vincent under this Act. 

This piece of legislation was to some extent in the nature of an experi- 
ment and the results w r ere closely watched by other West Indian colonies. 
In 1915, the government of Trinidad passed a similar ordinance and on 
his promotion to St. Lucia the late administrator of St. Vincent introduced 
in the same year a similar ordinance for St. Lucia. 

In the Uases of Trinidad and St. Lucia it is yet too early to make any 
statement as to the succss which may result With regard to St. Vincent 
it must be remembered that the conditions for establishing banks were 
about as ideal as could be found in the West Indies. There exist in this 
island land settlements worked by a comparatively sophisticated class of 
peasant proprietors who appreciate the principles of co-operative action 
and with whom the government agricultural department is in close con- 
tact. In Trinidad and to some extent also in St. Lucia conditions are differ- 
ent ; there is a different class of peasant, and the system of land settle- 
ment and governemental direction of peasant agriculture is not as fuljy 
developed. There is no reason, however, why the movement .should not 
be successful in these islands so long as attempts are not made to push 
things too quickly. 

In the following section an account is given of the provisions of the 
ordinances operating at the present time in St. Vincent, Trinidad and 
St. Lucia 


§ 3. Agricultural credit societies’ ordinances. 

The agricultural credit societies’ ordinances operating in St. Vincent, 
Trinidad and St. Lucia are practically identical. As previously stated the 
Trinidad and St. Lucia Acts were modelled on the St. Vincent one. 

Taking the Trinidad Act : this is defined as an ordinance for the re- 
gistration, encouragement and assistance of agricultural credit societies. 
The registrar cf credit societies under this ordinance is the Director of 
Agriculture who may utilize the services of officers of his department in 
carrying out the duties imposed upon him and may appoint one officer to 
be inspector of ail credit societies registered under the ordinance. 

As regards the constitution of credit societies, any society desiring 
to be registered shall, through its secretary, make application to the re- 
gistrar in writing and supply him with : (a) the name and office or place 
of business of the credit society : (b) the names and addresses of all mem- 
bers of the committee thereof ; (c) the names and addresses of the secretary, 
treasurer and trustees thereof ; (d) the names and addresses of all mem- 
bers thereof. The fee fox resgistration is one dollar (4s. 2d.), 

Before registering any credit society, the registrar is required to make 
enquiries (defined by schedule) with the object of satisfying himself that the 
officers of the society are fit and proper persons. 
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As regards number of members, no society may be registered which 
consists of less than twelve or more than fifty members, unless the registrar 
shall, in certain cases, permit a larger membership. 

On registration the secretary of the society receives a certificate to that 
effect. The registrar is not bound to give any reason for refusal to register 
a society ; but an appeal may be made to the Govemor-in-Executive Council, 
whose decision shall he final, 

The governor may cancel a registration, but notice must first be given to 
the society. Cancellation dees net affect the outstanding liabilities of the 
society. 

The registrar is required to keep a book shewing the names and ad- 
dresses of the officials and members of each society. The secretary of each 
society is bound under a penalty of 40s. to keep the registrar informed of 
any clialiges in the place of business or in the names and addresses of the 
officers and members, or of their death 01 withdrawal. 

Any credit society may sue or be sued in the courts of the colony in 
the name of the trustees. 

In regard to loans, the ordinance lays down that there shall be a board 
of management consisting of the Receiver- General who shall be chairman, 
of the registrar and of the Crown Solicitor, which board may out of such 
moneys as the Legislative Council provide, make advances by way of loan 
to any registered society applying for the same. 

The amount of a loan to any one society may be at the discretion of 
the board of management but shall not be larger than in the proportion 
of fro to every member of the credit society. 

All loans shall be for not less than twelve months and may be subject 
to renewal. 

The beard of management has power to call in a lean and to take 
action on non-payment. 

All loans bear interest at such rate, payable half-yearly, as the Go- 
v ernor-i n-Exeeutive Council may from time to time decide. 

All loans shall be made on the joint and several liability of the trustees 
and every member of Ihe credit society, 

The law makes it an offence for a society which has contracted a gov- 
ernment Joan 1 o borrow from private sources without first having obi aiuctl 
the permission of the board of management. 

Contravention of this provision renders the offender liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £20. 

Loans obtained by government permission from private sources are 
not subject to the clauses relating to amount and interest ; but the 
society's liability* is unlimited. 

It is provided by the ordinance that government leans must be applied 
to agricultural purposes only. Any member knowingly contravening this 
provision is liable to a fine not exceeding £20, 

The registrar lias to be notified of details of loans and of their discharge. 
Failure to observe this clause renders the committee of a society liable 
to a fine not exceeding £5, *» * 
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Finally the general clauses empower the warden in each ward (or di- 
strict) of the island to investigate and report on the working of any society 
if requested to do so by the registrar : and require an annual report by the 
Auditor- General on the financial position of the societies and their methods 
of conducting business. The Governor-in-Executive Council may make 
afresh or amend existing regulations under the ordinance. It is provided that 
no fees shall be charged in executing provisions in pursuance of the ordin- 
ance. 


§ 4. Points in which the Trinidad, st. vincent 

AND ST. ETJCIA ORDINANCES DIFFER. 

It may be of interest to indicate the principal points on which the three 
ordinances differ. 

(1) Registrar. — Under the Trinidad ordinance the registrar is the 
Director of Agriculture. In St. Vincent and St. Lucia the Registrar ai 
the Supreme Court of Judicature performs the duties of registrar. The in- 
spector in St. Vincent does not, as in Trinidad, belcng to the agricultural 
department. 

(2) Limitation of Membership. — In the St. Vincent ordinance the 
minimum number of members only is limited. In the case of Trinidad 
aud St. Lucia power is further provided for restricting the maximum. 

(3) Board of Management. — In the cases of St. Vincent and St. Lu- 
cia this consists of the Governor in Council ; in Trinidad of the Receiver 
General, the registrar and the Crown Solicitor. 

(4) Size of Loans. — * By the St. Lucia ordinance the government 
may make loans provided the loans to the societies in the aggregate do not 
exceed £3,000. In the St. Vincent Act the limit prescribed is £500. Further, 
the amount of the loan to any one society in proportion to every member 
is £6 in the case of St. Lucia while it is £5 in the case of St. Vincent 
though the Governor in Council may when he thinks fit make a loan in 
a proportion larger than £6 to every member of a St. Lucia society. 
In Trinidad no limit is definitely prescribed as to the total amount that may 
be lent, but it shall not be larger than in the proportion of £10 to every 
member of any society. 

(5) Interest. — In the cases of St. Vincent and St. Lucia the interest 
on the government loans is fixed at 6 per cent. In Trinidad rate of interest 
is fixed from time to time by the Governor-in-Executive Council. 


§ 5. Credit in other parts of the west indies. 

British Guiana* In this colony there is a Co-operative Credit Banks 
Ordinance (No. 9, x 914-15). Its objects are as follows : 

To provide for the granting of State aid to co-operative credit banks 
and for the proper supervision of the same by a central committee. The 
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end aimed at is the promotion of thrift and united action among the agri- 
cultural population of the colony and the furtherance of agricultural pro- 
sperity. 

Barbados. In 1907, the Barbados Sugar-Industry Agricultural Bank 
was established. This institution had for its object the administration of 
the free grant of £80,000 made in aid of the sugar industry of the island 
by the Imperial Parliament. Loans, which can only be expended in con- 
nection with the cultivation and management of the estate (except with the 
express permisssion of the directors) are made to planters at 6 per cent, 
interest, on the security of the growing crops. Although the fund originally 
granted;, was in aid of the sugar industry, it was afterwards extended to in- 
clude cotton. 

This bank has been worked with a marked degree of success and its 
operations have been of considerable service to the sugar industry of the 
colony. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ITALY. 


RECENT MEASURES IN FAVOUR OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND A< '.RKUDTURE 
IN THE SOUTH. — Gazzctta uffiaale del Regno d’ltalia, No 1S2, Rome, 3 August njib. 


In order to help the agriculturists of the provinces of Poggia, Bty*i, 
Campobasso and Potenza to overcome difficulties which are the consequence 
of three years of defective harvests, and of an invasion of voles which at 
present cause grave damage in these regions, measures important to agri- 
cultural credit and agriculture in the south were recently enacted by .Decree 
No. 913 of the General Lieutenancy of the kingdom, dated 27 July 1916. 
The most noteworthy of them are those which tend to make it easy for agri- 
culturists to discharge their debts to agricultural credit establishments and 
institutions, in that they permit such discharge to be gradual if all necessary 
precautions be taken. Thus it is established that if there be no harvest 
in 1916 the debtor will be able to ask such institutions to divide the amount 
of the debt he has contracted in previous years, and of deferred interest 
on it at the rate of 4 per cent, into five sums which shall form annual pay- 
ments. The first of these shall be a burden on his harvest of 1917 and shall 
consist of one tenth of the total sum due, and each of his four ensuing an- 
nual payments shall amount to a quarter of the remaining nine tenths. 

With the same object steps have been taken to form commissions of 
arbitration in each mandmnento of the affected zones. They are constituted 
by landowners and fanners and presided over by the lender ; and it is their 
duty to come to an agreement as to equitable reductions to be made on in- 
stalments of rent due for a whole lease, and to distribute into a certain 
fixed number of instalments the balance of what is owed by the farmers. 

Reductions of the land tax’ are also granted, proportionately to the 
diminution of income suffered as result of the destruction of harvests ; and 
payments due for redemption of loans contracted wjfh the land credit 
institutions are deferred. 

Further in order to ensure, in the interests of national economy, pre 
paration for the new harvest, the decree provides for a considerable increase 
of the resources of provincial agricultural credit banks, by placing at their 
disposal^ sum of ten million liras. This will be used to make advances 
at the rate* of 2 percent, interest, and is intended to secure the purchase 
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of seeds and food for live stock and to cover the costs of farming. The seeds 
will be advanced in kind and distributed by the Consorzi granari provincial i, 
their good quality being thus ensured. Severe penalties attach to any use 
of them other than that for which they are granted. 

The advances may be made : 

a) to freeholders or leaseholders who themselves farm the land they 
hold and have a taxable income of not more than 5000 liras ; ^ 

b) to anyone cultivating and occupying a piece of land, whatever be 
the contract in right of which he occupies it. 

These advances, whether they be in the form of seeds, food for live 
stock or other agricultural commodity, or whether they be of money to 
pay the costs of farming, may not be of greater value than 200 liras for every 
hectare of the borrower’s land which is to be sown. They will be made to 
applicants directly, whenever for any reason they cannot be made through 
intermediary institutions. With the same aim, that of stimulating farming 
activity and improving agriculture, certain special measures have been de- 
cided on which will hasten the accomplishment of projected works of 
irrigation, and will facilitate the purchase of such machines as motor 
waggons. 


MliXICO. 


AOR 1 CUETVUAE CREDIT IN MEXICO. — El Const it ucionahsht , No. 170, sb May n,U\ 
and Ihtuw uficiaU No. 1 1, July 1916, and No. (>i, 26 AiitfUht 101O. 


The efforts of the Mexican government, in the first years of the 
twentieth century, to develop the cultivation of cotton gave such satisfactory 
results that in 1909-10 the area on which cotton was grown measured 
115,082 hectares (i). It is true that in the following year this area was 
reduced to 83,162 hectares. We have no statistical data of later date; but 
since the public authority has recently- judged it opportune to take 
measures to encourage cotton growing, we may presume that the difficult 
state of the cotton market and the internal condition of the country 
have not been without unfavourable influence on the normal develop- 
ment of this branch of agriculture which began so auspiciously. 

A decree of 23 May 1915 constituted in Torreou in the State of 
Coahuila, as a centre for cotton production, an especial credit commission 
called “ Comision Refaecionaria de la Laguna This aims at helping 
producers of cottoq and maize in the current year, within the vast district 
of Laguna, by providing them with the credit necessary for the cultivation 
of their lands. The commission is composed of five members, of whom 
two are nominated by the Secretary of Finances and the other three by 
landowning or tenant farmers holding more than five lots of land, 

* * 

(9 St*v International Review of Apricultuia! Econnmiis t 5th yw. No, 5, Muy 
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The loans it will grant will be taken from a fund of 25 million pesos 
constituted for such end. 

Agriculturists or agricultural enterprises obtaining. loans will be bound 
to repay the sum they borrow 011 fixed terms, and will moreover be liable 
for 20 per cent, of such sum if the commission suffer loss by its transactions 
of this year. 

The interest on. loans cannot surpass the maximum of 10 per cent, 
a year. 

The commission will depend directly on the Secretariat of Finances ; 
it will constitute a legal corporation, capable of being sued and of entering 
into contracts with agriculturists. 

Part of the fund of 25 million pesos for making loans will be provid- 
ed according to the terms of a decree of 24 June, by a tax on the cotton 
produced in Laguna, which may be sold freely (although last year the au- 
thorities requisitioned the cotton harvest) in return for the payment of a 
due of 10 pesos of national gold on a bale of 230 kilos in the three qualities 
of cotton, and of 4 pesos on the fluff. These dues are rendered to the commiss- 
ion which will place an especial mark on bales on which the tax has been 
paid. All producers, keepers of depositories or detainers should inform 
the commissioners of the quantity of cotton they have in warehouse, as 
well as of that which they expect to pick in the rest of the year. 

On 19 August of this year the Mexican government instituted by de- 
cree another and similar agency for the State of Colima — “ Comision 
Refaccionaria de Colima ” — in order to encourage the development of 
agriculture in general. This commission is like the first composed of five 
members, of whom two are nominated by the large and the small farmers 
of the State, two by the government of the State and one by the federal 
government. 

The sum placed at the disposal of this commission amounts to 500,000 
pesos. 

The maximum term for which loans may be made is two years and 
interest on them may not surpass 10 per cent. 


RUSSIA. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF MORTGAGE CREDIT ESTABLISHMENTS IN RUSSIA IN 1015. — 
B-feCTHiiKTi OimaueoRt, IIpOMbiimeHHOCTn n Topromnt, (Messenger of Finance, 
Industry and Commerce) No. 35, 38 August- 10 September, iyi6. 


According to data supplied by the Staiistique du credit d long ter me cm 
Rimie, the activities of the mortgage banks in 1915 are represented by the 
following figures, in terms of millions of roubles : 
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Names ol banks 


Titles to Band Mortgage 
Bonds 


r Jan. 19x4 1 Jan. 1915 


I. State Banks 

a) Bank of I/and Credit of the No- 

bility 

b) Bank of Agricultural Credit of the 

Peasants 

0) Credit Bank of the Societies and 
Zemstvos 


Total . . . 

II. Private Stock Banks and Mu- 
tual Credit Societies 
aiy Banks of Land Credit 

b) Bank of the Zemstvo of Kherson. 

c) Credit Society of the Zemstvos of 

Poland . 

Urban Credit Societies 

Of Central Russia 

Of the Baltic ProvincevS .... 
Of the Region of the Vistula . . 
Provincial Credit Societies 

Province of Petrograd 

Province of Moscow 

District Credit Societies 

Of the Zemstvos of Esthonia, 
Courlnnd and Livonia . . . 
Land Credit Banks and Banks 
belonging to the towns of the 
Caucasus 


Total . • . 
General total . . . 


+ 


910.8 

924-3 

+ 

13-5 

1,332.9 

i, 353 -o 

+ 

20.x 

29.S 

34-5 

+ 

4-7 

2,273.5 

2,311.8 


3^-3 


1.340-8 

1,337-7 

+ 

3-i 

204.3 

203 6 

— 

0.7 

180.2 

181.6 

+ 

1.4 

949-5 

954-7 

+ 

5-2 

1 16. 6 

118.7 

+ 

2.1 

227.9 

229.7 

+ 

i.S 

35-5 

35-9 

+ 

0.4 

x.o 

1.2 

+ 

0.2 

89-3 

89.2 

— 

0.1 

no. 5 

X12.9 

+ 

2.4 

3-255-5 

■> 3,264.6 

+ 

9,1 

5,5290 

5,575-4 

H- 

47-4 


As these figures show the issue of mortgage bonds and of titles to laud 
has largely increased — by 47.4 million roubles — in spite of the abnormal 
nature of the activities of the mortgage credit establishments* 

The amount secured by mortgages of private indebtedness and of the 
indebtedness of funds belonging to towns has been of late years as follows, 
in terms of millions of roubles : 
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Year 

Private Property 

Real Estate belonging to Ton ns 


Total 



+ 


+ 


+ 

I9IO 

2.773 

— 

1.265 

— 

4.038 

— 

I9II 

3.052 

+ 279 

1.394 

+ 129 

4.446 

+ 408 

I 9 12 

3.300 

-t- 24S 

1,497 

+ 103 

4.797 

+ 351 

1913 

.3.479 

+ 179 

1.643 

4- 146 

5722 

+ 325 

1914 

3.697 

4 - 218 

1.757 

4- 114 

5,454 

+ 332 

* 9*5 

3,658 

— 39 

1,809 

+ 51 

5,467 

+ 13 


Thus in this year the increase of indebted ness has been in sum slightly 
less than previously and has occurred solely in the case of real estate belong- 
ing to towns (-(- 5i million roubles), while the indebtedness of private pro- 
perties has diminished ( — 39 million roubles). As regards the profits of 
mortgage credit establishments the following figures which, in terms of 
millions of roubles, refer to mortgage stock banks have a certain interest. 

n 

Capital of the Banks 


Year 

Circulating 

Stock Exchange 
Value of Capital 
in Shares 

Dividends 

Interest 

paid on Capital 

I9II 

81.6 

217.4 

H 

la 

bo 

b 

1912 

86.7 

233-3 

13-7 

6 

1913 

8o-5 

237.6 ■ 

14.2 

6 

iqi4 - 

91-3 

227.4 

14-3 

6 Ms 

1915 

9i-3 

— - 

14.0 

6 % 


The capital in shares is seen not to have varied in 1915. In the absence 
of all official quotations there are no other data as to Stock Exchange 
values. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 




GERMANY 


THE LAND QUESTION AND THE LAND POLICY IN GERMAN 

EAST AFRICA. 


So puck: 

IfOKHK (K): Die Bodenfrugc und die Bodcnpolitik in Dcuiscli Ostiarika, in Jakrbmch tier 
Hodenrefoym. && part, vol. XI, Berlin, 1915. 


§ 1. General, Remarks. 


When the first Germans (Peters) reached Dar-fes-Salam there was as yet 
no question of any land policy. Whether on the coast or at Dar-es-Salam 
or Tanga each man built his hut where he chose, and did not change his 
quarters until the surrounding territory no longer sufficed to give him nour- 
ishment. Only the cultivation of palms the — slowness with which these 
trees reach maturity — caused exceptions to this rule/ 

The earliest palm growers, who were almost exclusively Arabs, founded 
and recognized property of a sort. 

By building massive houses of stone in the midst of their plantations 
they intended to signify to all men that they were lords and masters of the 
land they occupied They were not however its owners in the sense which 
that term has in German law : the sole lord and the absolute master of the soil 
was the Sultan of Zanzibar. This was why when, in 1887, the German East 
African Society, strong in the possession of a letter of protection, wished to 
establish themselves at Pangani and Dar-es-Salam, the Sultan Said Bar- 
gasch informed them that he would not suffer their presence and that he con- 
sidered the two towns to be an integral part of his private pfoperty. In 
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tlie long run however he could not maintain this position, and a treaty which 
he concluded with the German East African Society deprived him of his 
rights of sovereignty. 

It then became possible in the coast region of the German protectorate 
to convert property in the form in which it had hitherto existed into property 
as understood by German law. The evolution was effected noiselessly and 
was noticeably accelerated when the German Empire superseded the German 
East African Society, and East Africa was declared a German possession. Ger- 
man law was then immediately introduced into the country and enforced. 
The usufructory was simply recognized as owner in the German legal sense of 
the word. But the difference between usufruct and absolute ownership was 
nevertheless maintained in many cases. Under the Sultan's rule the usu- 
fructory had often not himself completely profited by the right he held 
but had granted it in part to others, who thus had come to hold the build- 
ings and the plantations they had made as hereditaments which could be 
freely alienated. In this way two classes of tenants were created and both 
when the Sultan's sovereignty disappeared, made good their claim to rights 
of property. Landownership, in consequence, came to differ from the own- 
ership of buildings or of palm plantations on the land. This form of pro- 
perty, which is inconsistent with the German civil code, is frequently met 
with in German East Africa : in the district appurtenant to the town of 
Tanga it obtains in at least a third of the holdings. Nevertheless conditions 
of land tenure corresponding in all respects with the definition of German 
law prevail on an increasing extent of territory. The growing value of 
the land as yet not cultivated, and the fact that Europeans will not brook 
a double tenancy of property, that of the soil and that of the buildings on 
it, contribute to such development. 

Eand held in conformity with German law occupies all the coast in 
greater or less proportion. It is found, needless to say, in the coast towns 
of Dar-es-Salara and Tanga, each of which enjoys today its individual urban 
administration and is administratively united to the district bearing its name, 
the presidents of the districts being also the chief officials of the towns. 

An ordinance of 1899 authorized the constitution of communal as- 
sociations (Kommunalverbande); and in accordance with this edict the go- 
vernor was able to decide that communal associations should be organized 
in the different districts. The chief effect of their activity was a better 
employment of the taxes and other dues rendred by the inhabitants. They 
were evolved in the course of the ensuing years and most districts came to 
be represented by them. 

These organizations were presided over by the president of the district 
assisted by a district council having a consultant capa<jtty. Their receipts 
consisted chiefly of the 50 per cent, tax on the houses and huts, but also of a 
series of small payments. They had considerable sums at their disposal, but 
their programme was not definite, and whenever they wished to enlarge 
the sphere of their activities they came into conflict with the official adminis- 
trative l)0$y. In consequence they were suppressed by the former secre- 
tary of State Dernburg, except in the towns of Dar 4 s-Salam and Tanga, 
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where however their sphere includes only the urban districts properly so 
called. These two towns subsequent!}?- adopted a land policy, having de- 
finite aims, which will form the subject of the rest of this article. 


§ 2. Tanga. 

All that has been said applies particularly to Tanga which in "May 1912 
adhered as a perpetual member to the Union for German hand Reforms [Bund 
Deutsche Bodenreformer), Immediately after the suppression of the communal 
associations the government offered to take part in advancing the ideals and 
aims of this union. It began its career by constructing a new Post Office 
building on land belong to the administrative of the town. This body * 
refused to mllow this site to be used unconditionally and refused to sell it, 
but declared itself ready to grant a lease which should contain an hereditary 
clause. The lease, the first of its kind in German East Africa, was signed in 
July 1912. By a further agreement the payment of an annual due of 2,000 
rupees was agreed upon, but this was afterwards modified on the basis of 
a new estimate. 

The grant of this land meant a certain sacrifice to the administrative 
of the town. Its landed property within the urban district was small, con- 
stituting only about a tenth of the 700 hectares which roughly represented 
its total area ; and it was necessary for the fulfilment of its task that the 
administrative should aim at increasing its property. Its most urgent duty 
was the sanitation of the town which entailed, first of all, a separation of 
the European from the native town. This measure met with grave ob- 
stacles. As the town had developed far-seeing speculators had, during 
the last five, ten pr twenty years, obtained possession of the better sites. 
Hitherto speculation in land had been successful, for by the ordinance of 
1899 as to taxes all uncultivated land had been entirely exempted from taxa- 
tion, and the price of land had risen in consequence. Certain holdings, of 
which the price a short time previously had been only half a rupee or at 
most a rupee the square metre, .sold for ten rupees the square metre or even 
more. A second result of this conditions of affairs was a great scarcity of 
dwelling accomodation in Tanga, which the town could not hope to remedy 
with any chance of success unless it could dispose of lands of sufficient ex- 
tent on which to build. 

This aim once attained the natives were ordered to settle in certain 
determined districts. This of course did not deprive them of the right of 
entering the commercial quarter of the town lor the transaction of their 
business. * 

The native quarter was established in a palm grove in the outskirts 
of the town. The European town was planned to stretch east of the rail- 
way along the sea coast and towards Raz-Kazoue. In right of the so-call- 
ed Crown Eand Ordinance (Kronlmdesvcrordnung) of 1895 the government 
took possession of the land in the town abandoned by the coloured popula- 
tion and left ownerless. 


7 
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The aims of the town’s administrative were surprisingly well received 
by the natives. This was due to the discontent evoked by the action 
of speculators, who had often exploited the natives most unscrupulously. 
When the administrative began to buy land within its sphere there was an 
afflux of offers to sell from natives who were in debt, and the town’s landed 
property grew rapidly. In 1912 it increased from 70 to 150 hectares ; in 
the following year the increase was one of from 70 to 80 hectares : alto- 
gether 150 contracts of purchase were concluded. 

These important acquisitions aimed at an improvement in the value 
of the land, which had been lowered as stated. Ready money was needed ; 
and therefore it was decided to borrow 100,000 rupees from the bank of 
Tanga on current account, with the right to withdraw it gradually as need 
* should arise. The rate of interest paid on this loan was low and did not 
surpass by more than one per cent, the rate charged for discount b *y the Bank 
of the Empire. 

To enable the payment of interest, palms were planted as much as poss- 
ible on landed property ; and subsequently, the price of copra oil being pro- 
fitable, these lands were let at high rents. At the same time the coloured 
population, who had been eliminated from the European town, were estab- 
lished elsewhere in garden-towns, an important practical measure which was 
taken in the interests of the town’s sanitation. By leases containing 
hereditary clauses the coloured people received their lots to hold for thirty 
years at an annual rent of six rupees a lot. No other measure gave them 
so much joy. They found themselves in possession of a title granted by 
the town which guaranteed to them the uninterrupted tenure for thirty 
years of the land which had been allotted to them. The rent agreed upon, 
six rupees a holding, was very low. The land of a lot was quite sufficient 
for a four or six room hut with a kitchen and offices ; and since the grantee 
lived in two rooms at the most he could let the others for one or two ru- 
pees a month. He was obliged to set aside about 300 rupees for building 
his hut, a sum which was however considerably reduced because the natives 
were helped by the town’s administrative to shift their quarters and rebuild 
their huts. The natives of the town thus had a good bargain. The author 
is unable to say exactly how many contracts were concluded in 19x2. The 
budget of 1913 contemplated an expenditure of 1,000 rupees. 

The palms previously the town’s property and those planted on the 
newly acquired lands brought in a sum of 10,000 rupees. Altogether the re- 
ceipts from parcels of land reached, in 1913, 13,000 rupees as against 5,000 
in 1912. In 1912 a sum of about 21,000 rupees had been taken from that 
borrowed for the purchase of lands, and this has therefore produced a con- 
siderable revenue. In the budget for 1914 the receipts from these lands 
were estimated at 19,000 rupees, and the expenditure under the same head 
at 35,000 rupees 

When the town’s administrative had followed the land policy which 
we have described from May 1912 to March 1913, and had demonstrated 
irrefutably that it was both wise and practicable, the whole matter was 
submitted to the approval of the government. At the same time the town's 
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administrative decided in agreement with the council to modify' the whole 
framework of the budget and give it the same bases as the movement for 
land reform. Its receipts had hitherto consisted in the taxes on houses, 
huts and businesses, the rate for scavenging, the rent of the market build- 
ings and the results of adjudications for recovery of funds ; and were esti- 
mated at 43,000 rupees. The town's administrative decided entirely to 
forgo the tax on huts and houses and to levy instead a land tax based on 
common values. Accordingly the town was divided into zon£s : Zone I. 
business quarter ; Zone II. — quarter between the railway and the shore as 
far as Raz Kazone ; Zones III and IV — grouped about the two first. As all 
the uncultivated land in Zone I was to be held to constitute building sites, 
it was assessed at double the tax incident on the other properties. A pre- 
scriptive right was moreover provided for the municipality. Taxes based 
on common values were as a rule so calculated as to give the town a far 
larger sum than it had received as the result of additions to the taxes on 
huts and houses. Taxes on businesses and on the increased value of lands 
wqre proposed in addition to this land tax. 

The town council approved this project, against the principle of which 
the government had nothing to say. But since the ordinance enforcing it 
was not popular with the middle class townspeople it was delayed by the 
government for a year, and the budget of 1913 was entirely retained in its 
earlier form. The budget of 1914 was however framed on the new princi- 
ples, and it was presumably adopted by the government. 


§ 3. 39 AR -l£S -S AL, AM. 

In this town different circumstances have prevented an advance accord- 
ing to the principles applied at Tanga. The towns' administrative could 
not pursue a policy so manifestly one of reform as that followed at Tanga, 
because only a small extent of territory was held by Europeans or natives. 
Two thirds of all the natives, that is about 1600 of them, occupied the Sultan's 
lands (Sultans or Scholl ershamba) which, extending to 24.2 hectares, in- 
cluded the greater part of their reserve, and which belonged to an Euro- 
pean association from whom they received their right of settlement. It 
was therefore a matter of political interest that this property should ac- 
crue to the town's administrative and thus be safeguarded from specula- 
tion. Tfie public treasury advanced half a million rupees to the municipal- 
ity to enable them to acquire the Schdllcnhamba ; and the contract of sale 
between the owners and the towns’ administrative was signed in the spring 
of 1915, Thus tlm administrative of the town of Dar-$s-Salam has acquired 
the means for a course of action similar to that pursued at Tanga. 
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x. THE REFORM OF “HABOURS” PROPERTY. 
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SOURCE : c, 

Gaillard (Hemi), General Secretary of the Sherifian Government : La Reorganisation clu 
Gouvernement Marocam (. Renseigncmcnts coloniaux ct documents , published by the 
Committee for French Africa and the Committee for Moiocco, supplement to V African c 
Fmn^atse for June joi6. 


§ i. The administration of the habours before the protectorate. 

The institution ol Habours is traced back to the Prophet. It has thence 
an essentially religious character and plays a most important part in all 
Mussulman countries. 

Habours are of two kinds — public and private : the former are such 
as have from their origin been assigned to a religious foundation ; while 
the usufruct of the latter has been granted to the direct heirs of the found- 
ers, and they come within the class of public Habours only after the extinc- 
tion of the direct line of those who constituted them. Habours of both kinds 
are inalienable and imprescriptible : they cannot be sold or given away, or 
pledged, or included in a partition among heirs. Habour property is there- 
fore perpetually sequestrated ; and revenues from public Habours must 
be devoted to religious or public objects according to the will and the direc- 
tions of the founder. 

The institution of Habours reached its zenith under the Almohades 
and the Merinides. In this period, that of the greatest splendour of Islam 
in Maghreb, their revenues served to build most of the mosques and the me- 
dersas which are still standing in our day, to support advanced Mussulman 
education, and to contribute to numerous works of charity and public 
usefulness among the Mussulman community. • 

In the troubled period which followed, that of the Sherifian dynasties, 
Habours were in danger. Several Sultans attempted a reaction in their 
favour ; and educated Musulmans have not yet forgotten the efforts of 
of Moulay Abderrahman and of Sidi Mohammed, ancestor and grand 
father of th^ reigning Sheriff to redress the evil which had attacked them. 
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But the evil was stronger than its remedy : it continued and was aggravated, 
and it brought Habours to the brink of ruin in the two reigns which pre- 
ceded that of the present Sultan. 

The Sultans had the right to reward important services rendered to the 
Mussulman community by -military men, and learned men who had fallen 
into poverty, by granting them temporary enjoyment of certain immov- 
able Habour property. Moreover the Sultans could, in certain exactly 
defined cases, authorize the exchange of Habour land, for other immovable 
property of which the value was higher than its own by about one third, 
the profit to the Habours being held to legalize the transaction. These 
prerogatives gave rise in the time of Moulay Hafid to the most scandalous 
abuses, and many Habour properties were squandered by their means. # 

It go£s without saying that the nadirs did not fail to follow the example 
set them in high places : interested deflections of property, dissimulation 
of receipts, exaggeration of expenses, destruction of title-deeds and archives 
—>£very means to their end seemed good to them, and their fraudulent acti- 
vities were rendered particularly easy by the complicity of tenants, who 
occupied Habour properties in right of rents so trifling that as much as 95 % of 
their leavsehold value was lost. Sometimes these rents did not even cover 
the cost of repairs incumbent on the Habours for land on which there were 
buildings. 

The result was that many Habour properties had disappeared, that 
such as remained, and were still capable of yielding considerable revenue, 
brought in hardly anything, that religious buildings and Habour real estate 
were falling to ruin and waste, and that most of the public objects for which 
Habours had been founded had had to be abandoned. 


§ 2. The reoroanizatioh of habours. 

Such was the condition of the Habours on the day after the Treaty of 
the Protectorate was signed. To reorganize them was no easy task. The 
plan of administering them directly was not to be thought of: what had 
seemed quite natural in the matter of the domains would have been a verit- 
able scandal in the case of Habours, It was necessary to proceed only 
with extreme caution and to be strictly guided by legal and customary 
right : otherwise any organization would have seemed to the natives an 
attack on their religious traditions, and reform would have run the risk of 
appearing as a sacrilegious assault on the inalienable and imprescriptible 
property of the Mussulman community. 

All that it was possible and useful to do was completely to' 
reorganize the administration of the Habours, giving it an entirely native 
staff, inspired and controlled, strictly but with all possible discretion, by the 
General Secretary of the Sherifian government. His control of and 
collaboration with the reorganized .staff was designed to aim aljo at the 
economic development of the country, which had been considerably hamper- ^ 
ed*hy the almost complete disqualification of the property in mortmain. 
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The first measures to this end were the formation of the General Direct- 
ing Board of Habours, later transformed into a vizirat, and the institution 
of “ mouragibs ” who were charged to control and direct the nadirs in the 
important centres. At the same time an especial service was formed in 
the General Secretariat of the Sherifian government, which had the duty, 
together with the vizirat of the Habours and the Maktizen, of elaborating 
settlements, superintending execution, and playing the part of a permanent 
adviser to the native staff. 

The objects to be attained were the following : 

1 ) the wasting of Habour properties was to be definitely stopped ; 

2) privileges were to be suppressed by the resumption of the real 
estate granted irregularly ; 

3) a register of public Habours was to be made (the controlling right 
of the administrative over private Habours is only relative to their ina- 
lienability) ; 

4) by practical management the maximum profit, consistent with file 
necessary precautions, was to be derived from public Habours ; 

5) care was to be exercised that the revenues should be entirely devot- 
ed to the objects to which they had been assigned. 


§ 3. Measures of preservation and improvement. 

From October 1912 the General Directing Board of Habours was in 
being and at work. Several “ dahirs ” and circulars at once appeared for 
the organization in every town of commissions charged to identify and value 
the Habour properties. Any new conveyance affecting immovable pro- 
perty, certainly Habour, was forbidden, without the authority of the direct- 
ing board. The grants of temporary use, revocable at the Sultan’s 
pleasure, were annulled ; but out of consideration for the occupiers, it was 
decided that those who had benefited by them should remain in possession 
if they paid a rent. 

The general settlement for the improvement of Habours was pro- 
mulgated in July 1913. The basis of the new reorganization, it had entail- 
ed laborious and profound study, and much tact and patience were needed 
before those interested could be induced to recognize the equity of the re- 
forms it ordered and, above all, to agree about them. Its chief results 
were : the summary end of many abuses by the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of the public auction of property ; the inauguration of long leases which 
allowed the new cultivation of land ; and the facilitating of the exchange 
* of Habour land. 

We summarize its provisions briefly. 

Teases and exchanges of immovable property by private agreement, 
which gave rise to implications and abuses difficult to prevent, are forbidden. 
All conveyances having reference to productive Habour property ate to 
* be made bf means of public auction, in accordance with clauses and condi- 
tions set out in specifications and with the following restrictions : 
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1) leases of productive buildings and of cultivated land for one 
or two years can be given after auction. 

2) Ruined buildings and lands employed for extensive farming or 

.suitable for kitchen gardening can be let on leases of ten years. The speci- 
fications explicitly state in this case that all tenants’ improvements to the 
immovable property shall fall to the Habours at the termination of the lease, 
no case for the payment of an indemnity having been created. When 
however such improvements are recognized to have given to tire property 
in question an increase in value equal to five times its original leasehold 
value, the tenant has the right to ask for the extension of his lease for a 
period of ten years, at a rent increased by 20 % of its original amount. 
At the end of this second lease he can obtain a new extension for ten 
years on the same terms. * 

This regulation of long leases has already had happy results. It allows 
the settlement, for a long period and in good conditions, of colonists who 
have not sufficient capital to acquire agricultural land in Morocco. The 
fraits of their labour and of the improvements they effect on their leaseholds ' 
are assured to them for a long period. The Habours profit equally; for 
at the expiry of a lease of uncultivated land, given on such conditions, the 
religious foundations recover possession of immovable property in the shape 
of buildings in a state of repair, or land brought into cultivation and im- 
proved. 

Before agricultural land is let on long leases the Administrative Board 
of the Habours always requests the Agricultural Directing Board for a con- 
sultation regarding it : the nature of the soil, its capabilities, and the ra- 
tional mode of utilizing it are determined by the latter ; and the Habours 
Board incorporates in its specifications the conditions thus found to be 
necessary to securing the maximum return from the land. Thus the 
colonist tenant is protected against routine, and a rational direction, of 
which he himself will cull the first fruits, is given to his labours. It is 
hoped that this semi-official method of colonization will give good results. 
Unfortunately the rural Habour properties are neither very numerous 
nor very important, the possessions of the religious foundations consisting 
mainly of urban real estate. 

3) The settlement in perpetuity of real estate could at auy time become 
inconvenient in a country which, like Morocco, is developing rapidly. 
Lands or real estate in buildings, belonging to the Habours and situated 
in the urban districts, run especially the risk of barring the extension of a 
town or of a particular industry. It was indispensable that the State or 
private persons should become owners of Habour real estate without injury 
to the interests of the religious foundations. The “ dahir ” already men- 
tioned has laid down conditions under which real estate may be enfranchis- 
ed and its sale by public auction ordered. 

These rules need completion ; the quota due to the Habours from those 
immovable properties which are encumbered with the rights of “menfa”, 
previously mentioned, ought also to be capable of enfranchisement and 

sale, under the conditions prescribed for real estate belonging entirely to 

* # 
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the Habours. As soon as the status of the properties encumbered with 
“ menfa ” has been simplified the regulation of Habours will be complete. 
The present settlement is most elastic : from the economic point of view it 
avoids the cast iron mould which the principle of the settlement of a pro- 
perty in perpetuity constitutes ; it facilitates in a measure the colonization 
of the country ; and, while deriving a maximum revenue from the real estate, 
it avoids all the faults for which in other countries property in mortmain 
has been felamed. 


§ 4. The rights of “ menfA 

*- 

It was necessary to reserve the decision of a more delicate question. 
Various rights of real estate, commonly called rights of " menfa ”, were 
held by third parties on a large proportion of the Habour properties. These 
rights, of which there are analogous examples notably in Tunisia and Eg>*pt, 
rest on a custom which is in reality contrary to law. Eor the law contem- 
plates in the leaseholder of a Habour property, saving where there is an 
especial contract, only a simple right of priority dependent on the payment 
of a rent. Thanks however to the carelessness of administrators leaseholders 
often ceded the succession to their tenancy to third parties, in consideration 
of an indemnity exacted on the pretext that there was a conveyance of 
goodwill, furniture or small stock ; and thus this right of “ menfa ”, which 
customary law has now rendered sacred, was born. 

Since many foreigners bought “menfas”, discounting, when diflieulties 
arose, the support of their governments, the Act of Algeciras dealt with the 
question in Article 63, and the conference commissioned the corps diplo- 
matique in Tangiers to solve it equitably, in concert with a special commis- 
sioner to be named by the Sherif. 

No direct revision was therefore possible outside the corps diplomatique , 
This difficulty was however evaded by a decision of the Sherif, which, without 
impugning the treaties, fully safeguarded the interests of the Habours. 
It forbade that in future there should be any cession of a ” menfa ” without 
the authorization §f the Habours. The administrative of the latter, with- 
out attempting to revise contracts, gave this authorization to conveyances 
of regularly established rights ; but refused it to others, thereby suspending 
conveyance provisionally, until the revision contemplated by the convention 
should have taken place. 

Thus it became a matter of urgent necessity to define the nature and 
extent of these rights of “ menfa”, as to which the jurisconsults were not 
in complete accord, A commission of “ Oulenur ”, or doctors of law, chosen 
from the different towns of the Sherifian empire, was charged to elucidate 
this important question. Native leading men brought their experience to 
the help of the commission. 

The commission decided the legal point at issue as to the “ menfa”. 
^Permanence* of tenure was given to all who held these rights regularly, paying 
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a rent. The priority of the leasehold tenant was to some extent legalized, 
in that his right to cede the succession to his tenancy, which only custom 
had established, was recognized. The Administrative Board of the Habours 
did not however exact the legal rent. It wished to deal with the actual 
position of affairs in a manner which should injure as little as possible 
the third parties interested. 

The “ dahir” of 27 February 1914 was promulgated. li established 
the perpetuity of rights of meufa ”, giving thus the greatest possible secur- 
ity for future transactions. It exacted from the tenants a rent of only 30 % 
of leasehold values, the remaining 70 % being ceded to them in compensa- 
tion for the price at which they had acquired their holdings. Rven this 
rent of 30 % was paid subject to the following scale : * 

*5 % during the first six years, 

20 % during the next six years, 

25 % during yet another period of six years, 
and 30 % from the date of the expiry of that period. 

* Moreover a delay of two years was granted before payments on the 
new basis would be received. 

Finally the “ dahir ” determined the tenants’ option to dispose of 
their rights, by sale or otherwise, in conformity with the rules it specified. 
The question of the “ meufa ” was thus definitely settled. 

The definition of the rights of " meufa ” and the new stability of the 
rent due to the Habours are destined to have, economically, a yet more far- 
reaching effect, when rules shall have been made for the repurchase of 
rents due to Habours, already contemplated by the administrative board. 
It will then be possible for the tenants definitely to free their holdings in 
real estate from the burden of a permanent and hampering rent, and pro- 
perty thus freed, having lost its inalienable character, will become part 
of the common domain. The Habours will profit also, for by employing 
judiciously the funds resulting from such repurchases they will form for 
themselves an independent and more easily managed property. 


§ 5. The higher council of the habojltrs. 

The edifice of reform was crowned by the formation of the Higher Coun- 
cil of the Habours, instituted by a " dahir ” of 21 May 1914. Its duties 
embrace the verification of accounts, the examination of budgets, the consti- 
tution of reserve funds, the re-employment of funds, and kindred matters. 

It has been useful from several points of view. Hitherto the Habours 
had been managed without any control by the local authorities ; and their 
position and certain customs by which they were ruled differed markedly 
with towns and districts. It was necessary therefore that it should be poss- 
ible to consult the leading men and the doctors of law in thg various 
towns of the empire. Moreover the reorganization of the. Habours and the „ 
suppression ,of abuses had given rise to some malcontents ; and therefore 
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it was necessary that in Mussulman circles it should be well understood 
that there was no question of attacking religious foundations, but rather 
of multiplying their fruits and of employing their revenues in accordance 
with the precepts of religious law. 

The council's first meeting took place in November 1915. Because of its 
exceptional importance some twenty of the chief native leaders and juris- 
consults were invited to attend it in a consulting capacity. The bearing of 
the reforms undertaken, of the results obtained and of the projects which 
the Administrative Board of the Habours hopes to realize, was explained to 
all present at the meeting. 

From the statements made and the documents exhibited it appears 
that the revenues of the Habours have more than quadrupled in two years. 
About 16,000 properties, representing a value in land of 65 to 7 f\ million 
pesetas, have been verified and inscribed on the summarized registers of the 
Habours. The annual receipts surpass the expenditure by 400,000 pese- 
tas ; and it may be prophesied that when the reforms which have been order- 
ed have produced their full effect- — that is to say in some twenty years — 
the Habours of Morocco will have at their disposal an annual revenue of at 
least five millions, which will suffice to meet all the needs of religious observ- 
ance, of justice and of Mussulman education, and in addition to contribute 
largely to native charitable enterprise. 


2. THE NEW MEASURES FAVOURABLE TO COLONIZATION. 


source: 

* 

Renseignements coloniaux et documents, published by the Committee for French 
Africa and the Committee for Morocco, Year 19x6, No. 7. 


When the forecasts of the agricultural season of 1916 were appearing 
the Resident General made a point of an examination of questions bearing 
on the development of colonization and of agriculture generally in the country 
and of the measures necessary for their encouragement. To this end he 
gathered together the interested directors and heads of departments in a 
conference, which has succeeded in defining a certain number of questions 
and in "enacting immediately or foreshadowing certain measures, here 
summarized. 
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§ i. Taxes falling on colonization. 

A) “ Tertib ” {Tax on the product of harvests). — A circular of 3 x January 
jijib made the “ tertib ” more elastic and liberal in its application. It 
ruled that in order to establish with certainty tables according to which 
holdings, of which the value had been declared in terms of the quantity of 
grain sown, should be valued in terms of hectares, the relation obtaining, 
in lands of different categories, between the quantity of seed used and the 
extent of land sown, must be determined by experiment. 

As regards the valuation of yields it specified that this should be made 
with thogreatest care, and with the advice of experts and prominent local 
agriculturists, native and European, and should involve tests conducted 
over a determined area of cultivated soil at the time of harvest and at seed- 
time. Further the circular ordered that in doubtful cases of valuation the 
factor most favourable to the agriculturist should always be- presumed. 

The tari ffs - - framed in 1915 in such a manner that the average tax should 
not exceed 5 % of the gross product of harvests, when the value of the seed, 
estimated as a quintal to a hectare, had been deducted — have been the ob- 
ject of a revision, inspired by a desire at once to safeguard the resources of 
the Treasury and to impose no exaggerated burden on the taxpayers. 

Finally the rapidity in drawing up lists and receipts, which has resulted 
on a simplification and decentralization of procedure, will allow the tax to be 
collected very soon after the harvest, between the months of July and Sep- 
tember. 

The arrangement has been completed by the creation of agricultural 
premiums which will be given to European and native cultivators who have 
brought under cultivation land previously waste, and have substituted 
for the hasty action of the Arab plough perfected methods of digging and 
tilling the soil. 

It seemed possible to the Resident General to go still further. To 
diminish the risk of error in estimating harvest yields he decided to acid to the 
commissions for the valuation of standing crops professional agricultural 
experts, chosen from the territorial battalions which come from France and 
are all drawn from the essentially agricultural districts of southern France. 

The commissions thus constituted will give every guarantee of their 
competence ; and moreover their estimates may, at the request of the tax- 
payers, be revised by expert commissions, to whom, for the examination 
of the claims of th.% cultivators, a delegate of those interested will be added. 

In addition, in order that the tariffs applied in 1915, which in any case 
are moderate, should be beyond criticism, it has been decided to increase 
by 25 Ha^ani peseta* that deduction from the taxable value of the harvest 
of 50 Hassani pesetas a hectare, which is 'held to represent the price of seeds 
and the cost of cultivation. Therefore the average proportion of the tax 
to the net produce of the harvest will become 5 %. The relief tlius given 
will be very great, and indirectly it satisfies wishes for the exemption from 11 
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taxation of animals employed on agriculture, a benefit which could not be 
conferred directly because in Morocco it is impossible to establish a distinc- 
tion between draught animals and those used for breeding and direct 
food production. 

The tax on trees, assessed by a very low tariff, has not been modified, 
since the existence of a trifling tax could not either cause the destruction 
of trees or hinder reafforestation in the country, especially since it attaches 
only to fruit trees and to them only from the beginning of their productive 
period. All precautions are taken in order that only trees which really 
bear fruit should be taxed. Moreover, owing to the importance of reaffo- 
restation, the Resident General has decided that prizes shall be instituted 
for the planting of trees. * 

B) Export duties on cereals. — The Resident General has hSnded to 
the government a proposal intended to decrease by 50 % the export duties 
on cereals. This measure necessitates negotiations and an agreement with 
Spain, owing to the principle of the customs union between the French and 
Spanish zones. 


§ 2. Utilization of the territorials for agriculture. 

There are in the territorial battalions, which come from France and 
are all drawn from the essentially agricultural districts of southern France, 
elements which can usefully contribute to the agricultural development of 
the country. 

In this direction practical results have already been obtained. M. Malet, 
the Director of Agriculture, in concert with the Service of Civil Information 
and Control, makes use of territorials in seveial districts as agricultural advi- 
sers for the guidance of the natives and the improvement of their methods 
— at Fey ; in the Zehroun group ; at Rabat and Sale for vine-pruning ; 
at Fey and Meknes for pruning olive-trees ; at lil-Hajeb and Settat for mak- 
ing reserves of fodder; and at Mechra-bel-Ksui, Ben- Ahmed, El-Boroudj, 
Settat and Ouled-fjaid for sheep-shearing. 

The Resident General has decided to extend in new directions this 
use of territorials. Thus from 1 October 1916 a detachment of terri- 
torials, experimentally constituted in the Fez district, will work at the im- 
provement of the land (cultivation of wastes, sinking of wells, etc.) 011 the 
agricultural domain of Ras-el-Ma. We have already mentioned the 
arrangements for adding to the commission for the valuation of standing 
crops, for the purpose of assessing the tertib, agriculturists from among 
the territorials whose practical knowledge will prevent mistakes in the 
work of classification and taxation. 
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§ 3 . Formation of a chamber of agriculture at Casablanca and or 

AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT IN THE DISTRICT OFFICE OF ECONOMICS 
AT CASABLANCA. 


The formation of this chamber, which was decided on by the Resident 
General, will have become an accomplished fact by the time this article is 
in print. 

Moreover the Casablanca District Office of Economics, which has hitherto 
directed its activities towards trade and industry, will extend them into the 
sphere of agriculture. The Resident General has decided to attach to 
the chief of the Office of Economics a specialist in questions of agriculture 
and colonization who will belong to the staff of the office and will keep it in 
constant connection with the laboratories for agiiculttiral experiment al- 
ready at Casablanca. 


§ 4 . Colonization. 

Colonization in Morocco presents, by reason of the position as regards 
the land, of the needs which it should supply and of the possible forms of 
its development, most various and complex aspects. Many points of the 
problems which it raises are already on the road to be solved. 

A) Small colonization. Kitchen gardening. — The incessantly growing 
need of the towns for vegetables and fruit makes the formation of allotments 
for kitchen gardens, situated as near as possible to the urban limit and on 
very good soil, particularly opportune. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Kevitia two pieces of land, having 
a total area of 80 hectares, are being allotted and comprise 23 lots, each 
measuring from 2.25 hectares to 5,65 hectares according to the situation. 
The lots are to be let with a promise of sale, to take place as soon as the 
registration has been announced. The tenants will incur an obligation to 
improve the value of the land immediately. Allotment is to be made exclus- 
ively to French inhabitants of Kevitia who can prove their settlement 
on an urban lot in Kevitia. At Fez eleven lots, having an average area of 
3.50 hectares and situated near the town, have just been let by public 
auction for a period of six years. 

As regards Casablanca the agricultural directing body is considering a 
scheme for allotting certain pieces of domain laud situated near Bourskoura. 
Eight lots, each having a an area of from 4 to 7 hectares, are contemplated ; 
the leases are to be for ten years, and it was intended that the lessees should 
enter into possession on 1 October 1916. 

At Meknte the formation of allotments for kitchen gardening is under 
consideration, * 
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At Robert-Sale the Habour lands of Ouldja of Bou-Regrez lend them- 
selves particularly to transformation into gardens, and the administrative 
board of the Habours has already made an allotment which was been carried 
out according to the customary rules (leases of io years, twice renewable 
provided the tenant does certain work, indicated in the specification, for 
the improvement of the soil). On the same conditions three new lots 
of 4 hectares each will be let lor next agricultural season. 

B) Cofomzation near railway stations . — As soon as the line of the new 
railways shall have been definitely fixed the administrative will undertake 
the allotment of land near the stations, each lot not to exceed 20 hectares 
in area. Such an allotment is already under consideration for the centre 
Sidi-Yahia,, which is situated between Kevitia and Dar-Bel-Hamri on the 
military railway. 

C ) Colonization on a medium scale.— This scheme will aim forming 
lots of land having an area of from 100 to 150 hectares, and capable of 
becoming farms. 

It will be realized by the aid of the financial resources emanating from 
the loan guaranteed by the metropolis and its benefits will be reserved to 
Frenchmen and natives, who will be subject to certain obligations as re- 
gards the stocking and the improvement of the land, while the adminis- 
trative will allot allowing facilities for payment. 

The formation of such a group of farms is at present under consideration 
at Sidi-Kacem (Fort Petitjean), and preliminary mesures are being taken 
in such wise that it will be possible to make the allotments for colonization 
at the conclusion of the war. 

The possibility of forming similar groups of farms in other districts of 
Morocco can follow only on a taking stock of domain lands and the simpli- 
fication of their legal status. The department of domain lands is actively 
engaged on these preliminaries. 

Besides those domain lands, recognized as adapted for cultivation in 
connection with this colonizing enterprise, the directing board of agriculture 
will, by means of loan funds, be able to buy, in the districts served by the 
projected railways and those in course of construction, other lands for culti- 
vation. Further the organization of remnants of tribes will allow the Mak- 
hzen to authorize, as opportunity occurs, the alienation of certain collect- 
ive holdings. Thus some previous conveyances of real estate which were 
made in good faith will be regularized, and that very slow gradual evolution of 
some inalienable collective property into private property, which began be- 
fore the Protectorate, will be favoured, while all necessary measuras for the 
protection of native collective property will none the less be safeguarded. 

D) Colonization on a large scale. — The administrative will assist 
those landed societies which will lend themselves to the division of their 
properties into allotments, with a view to the constitution of farms for the 
cultivation of the land. To this end the administrative will take part in 
the making of desert roads and in the public provision of tools which such 
allotments will entail. 
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E) Development oj native thrift societies. — As regards the especial 
concerns of the native element in the population the Resident General 
has prescribed, besides the creation of allotments reserved to natives, the 
extension of native thrift societies with a view to combating usury, to 
developing the spirit of association and of thrift, and to improving the 
conditions of agriculture by collective purchases of seeds, agricultural ma- 
terial and animals for breeding. 

Such are the principal problems of colonization which Ihe Resident 
General is seeking to solve. 
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THE RESULTS OF INTERIOR COLONIZATION IN FINLAND. 


SOURCE : 

Elfring (O) : “Verniogeubbildung Klciiibkuerlichcu Ausicdlungin Finland” (Formation of tto 
Property of Peasant Small Holders). Helsingfors, 1915. 


Introduction. 

In the March number of our Review we remarked in a short notice 
on Mr. O. Elfring's book, “ Vermogensbildung Kleinbauerlicher Ansied- 
lungin Finland” (Helsingfors), on the great part the interior colonization of 
Finland is playing, and its significance for the whole national economy of 
the country. We then promised soon to make our readers more closely 
acquainted with this book which represents a great undertaking carried out 
with much industry and showing much acquaintance with facts. It is 
most instructive for it subjects the whole work of colonization to a very 
strict examination, separates it into its component parts, seeks to discover 
their combined effect, and considers the result thus obtained in the light of 
a scientific policy of colonization. The author may be said to impose on all 
action taken hitherto in the matter of land settlement in Finland an or- 
deal by fire, in order finally to answer the question as to whether the me- 
thods of colonization hitherto employed are fitted to serve the good of the 
people or not. The query is more fully expressed by several questions. Is 
the propert}?- of peasant small settlers in Finland growing or diminishing ? 
Is it in a state of stagnation ? Should the essays in colonization made hitherto 
be retained or should effort be transferred to other places-? The answers to 
these questions are so important that we willingly follow the author further, 
in order with the help of very many statistics and of tables to form for our- 
selves a picture of the whole course of colonization in Finland. 

In the following pages we will reproduce from the book only what seems 
to us most important for throwing light on these problems within the limits 
of an article. 
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§ I. AGRARIAN CONSTRUCTION AND COLONIZING EFFORT IN FINLAND. 


The whole area of Finland is according to the estimate of 1901-7 
377,426 square kilometres, 88.27 *P er cent * being land and 11.73 per cent 
water. Of the very extensive woods of the country 12,582,481 hectares 
belong to the State and 9,712,129 hectares to private owners. The cul- 
tivated land has an area of 1,878,381 hectares and the natural meadows 
extend over 941,243 hectares. Thus woodland distinctly predominates, 
and exists in a greater proportion to the total area than in any other 
European State (1). The population in 1912 numbered 3,196,371, of 
whom 2 #11,961 were a rural population (786,055 in 1800). The popu- 
lation has increased in the last 60 years at the rate of 1.15 per cent, a 
year. The average density of population in Finland is 9.6 to the square 
kilometre, in the country communities (according to Gebhard) 7.4. The 
increase of population is chiefly absorbed by agriculture, as by the 
bringing of new soil under cultivation the agricultural land becomes more 
extensive, and as by the more intensive cultivation of existing farms its 
capacity to support a population is enlarged. 

The following table gives some conclusions as to conditions which ob- 
tain on the land, especially as regards the distribution of landed property t 


Size of Farms 

No. 1 

of 

Farms 

% 

Toiul area 

% 

Under 3 hectares of cultivated land .... 

106,462 

os 

0 

^4 

59,734 11 

3.35 % 

From 3-10 hectares » » , . . . 

78.778 

29.05 

450,015 » 

15.82 » 

» n >«^5 » » . , . , 

56,740 

• 20.04 

876,003 » 

30,70 » 

»> 2*5 too » » 

27,260 

10.06 

1.107,379 » 

3H.9I » 

too or more # » » . . . . 

*.855 

o.r .8 

3 T 6,060 » 

II . 13 » 

Total . . . 

271,154 

1 00.00 



2,1*45,191 ii 

100.00 % 


It is thus the large and medium-sized farms (10-100 hectares) which 
include the greater ,part of the cultivated land, while the really small farms 
cover relatively only a trifling fraction of it. 

As regards the distribution of farms according to the form of their 
tenure, whether freehold or leasehold, it is leasehold titles which are found most 


(1) See International Review of Agricultural Economics, May T916, p.* 5 J, « Forest 

Insurance in Finland ». * 
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commonly in Finland. Of all the country households in Finland — which in 
1901 numbered 478,142 —110,629 or 23 per cent, were on freehold land, 
and 160,525 or 34 per cent, on leasehold land, while to 206,988 or 43 per cent, 
no land beionged. The proportion of leasehold farms to all farms provided 
with land (whether freehold or leasehold) is, according to the latest data, 
not less than 59.8 per cent. ; and is exceeded only in Great Britain, where 
the proportion of leasehold to the whole number of farms is 86.9 per cent. 

The chief characteristic of Finnish agrarian conditions, and that which 
gives them their particular character, is the very large number of small 
leasehold farms. If the groups of small farms, classified according to their 
size, be examined it appears, according to the Statistical Year Book of Fin- 
land for 1914, that the following are the proportions which freehold and 
leasehold farms bear to each other. 

Sue of farms Freehold farms leasehold larms 


0.5 — X 

hectare 

19- 1 % 

80.9 % 

r, 

1—3 

» 

37 - 1 % 

92 . 9 % 


3—5 


58.9 % 

41 - 1 % 


Co 

1 

w 

0 

» 

73 -i % 

26.9 % 



Thus the smaller are the farms the less is the proportion of them which 
are freehold, the greater that of those which are leasehold. 

We must add that the leases of these farms are not only bad economically 
but also very unfortunate as regards the legal relations they establish with 
landowners. 

The author describes the agrarian condition of Finland and states the 
problem of interior colonization in the country. It is clear that where 43 per 
cent, of the peasants’ dwellings are without land and 80.9 per cent, of all hold- 
ings are parcel-holdings of an area of from 0.5 to 1 hectare, agrarian conditions 
can hardly be regarded as normal. The State endeavoured with much energy 
to improve the position of the rural population, to offer them a more secure 
livelihood. The lines on which it went to work were directed first towards 
the strengthening of small farms and the improvement of the condition 
of torp leaseholders by enabling then with State aid to acquire their lease- 
holds ; and secondly towards the settlement on the land of the landless po- 
pulation. 

With a view to the first of these ends the century-old institution 
tion of the torp (1) was brought to a jurisdictory position, especially by 
the law on leases, socially so important, of 1907-9. The right of indivi- 
duals was by this statute subjected to the common law, which regulated 


(x) The law on leases defines the torp as follows: “That parcel of a landed property 
is to he regarded as a torp which in return for a money rent is let as an agricultural 
farm and has already agricultuial farm buildings or is about to have them,” 
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the following conditions of leases : their duration ; the obligation to work 
and its commutation for rent ; the compensation of the leaseholder for his 
improvements on his farm ; the length of working days ; the right to give 
notice- A lease office has been formed, as an especial communal depart- 
ment, and is charged to examine the conditions of leases and adjust the 
opposing interests of landowners and torp leaseholders. 

As regards its second aim, the settlement of the landless men 5— interior 
colonization properly so called — the State was for long engaged on the work 
of forming torps on the crown roads. The results did not however quite cor- 
respond to the wishes formed for them, and instead workmen's dwellings 
are now being constituted on such sites. Real colonization in Finland dates 
from 1908 when an especial credit fund for the landless was created. By 
this fund loans are assured by the State either for direct State colonization * 
or for colonization through the medium of the rural communities. Credit 
is given to settlers as a rule only for the purpose of acquiring land. Only 
latterly has it been accorded also for the stocking of the newly formed farms, 
the Improvement of buildings, and so forth. Formerly the newly formed lots 
were granted to those who acquired them, as freeholds. But since 1909 only 
leasehold farms have been formed, in order to enable the State to control 
these holdings and thus to prevent speculation in land from affecting them. 

As regards the credit afforded, the settlers who buy with direct State 
aid have to pay 0 per cent, of the borrowed sum every year, that is 4 per 
cent, as interest and 2 per cent, towards repayment of the debt. When the 
communities are the medium of credit the rate of interest is 4 % per cent, 
plus a sum for redemption which is arranged according to the duration of 
the lease. 

Home colonization in Finland has been strongly supported by the co- 
operative movement which latterly has become so important, and especially 
by the Pellervo Society. It came about that a number of the landless who 
wished to acquire land formed a co-operative society for such purpose, and 
sought the help of the State central credit department. Nine tenths of 
the purchase price is usually paid by the State (x) as mortgagee ; the rest 
of the cost is borne by the members of the co-operative society. Since the 
co-operative societies for acquiring land are based on the principle of un- 
limited liability, and since while the mortgage is not fully. paid up, they are 
collectively responsible for it, they offer the greatest security to the State 
and promise to be a very important factor in the interior colonization of 
Finland. 

The following table gives us an insight into the work of colonization 
up to 1 January 19x2, accomplished by the State directly and by the medium 
of the rural communities and the co-operative societies for acquiring land. 


(1) See in our issue of February 1913 u Home Colonization in Finland p. 14a. 
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§ 2. MATERIAE OF THE ENQUIRY AND ITS CONDUCT. 


Eighty-five colonists' lots in seven different colonies were chosen for 
investigation and were subjected to an exhaustive examination by the in- 
ductive, analytical methods which were founded by Thiinen and developed 
by the publication of the Thiinen archives. The names of the investigated 
settlements, the purchase of land since the time of settlement and its deli- 
very to the settler, the complete number of the colonists' and labourers' 
lots in the investigated colonies, the number of colonists' lots investigated, 
the nature of their tenure, and the time at which they were investigated 
— all appear in the following table. ? 


Purchase and Distribution of Land for Colonization , the Conditions 
of its Tenure > and facts as to the Enquiry . 




„ . — - 

r~- r. 

-- 

. - » 



Name 

of Colony 

The 1 

bought from 

the State 

Jincl of the cc 

deliveiod 
to the 

colonist 

lony was 

divide 

colo- 

nists’ 

lots 

d into 

sites for 
v ork- 
men’s 
dwell- 
ings 

Number 

of 

settle- 

ments 

investi- 

gated 

Nat ui e of tenure 

Time 

occupied 

on 

enquiry 

Years 

Mudtlais . , . 

1/3/1907 

14/3/1908 

28 

to 

I? 

Freehold 

4-33 

Sippola . . . 

22/4/1907 

1 7/3/1909 

S 5 

26 

1 . 2 

Eeasehold 

3-33 

Siikajam . . . 

28/3/1907 

M/3/1909 

49j 

— 

9 

» 

3*33 

Nipuli . . . , 1 

22/3/1907 

27/2/1909 

36 

I 

20 

Freehold 

3*33 

Koskiptih. . . 

21/4/1900 

18/4/1904 

5i 

3 

IO 

» 

8.17 

Takkitla . . , 

31/5/1904 

14/3/1907 

46 

16 

9 

» 

5-33 

Sepp&liE . . , 

3/5/1905 

14/3/1907 

39 

11 

8 

» 

5*33 

Total , . . 

— 

— 

334 

67 

85 




The enquiry into the settlements was so successful that the earlier 
circumstances of the colonists and their personal characteristics could be 
taken into account. The author, in his capacity of a State official and Inspec- 
tor of Colonization, had the opportunity of learning to know many co- 
lonists personally : *in many colonies colonizing enterprise was initiated 
and carried out under his guidance, so that he can of his own knowledge 
describe the position of the settlements and the circumstances of the colonists 
before they became such, as contributing to the later developments. 

In all the colonies there was a* simultaneous taking stock on i July 1912, 
at the end of the period of enquiry, by means of question forms which had 
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to be filled up by the different officials for the different places. Ihe offi- 
cials also measured all the arable and meadowland and ascertained the com- 
parative degrees of its employment for different kinds of agriculture, after 
the colonists had taken over their lots and on i July 1912. . 

When the lots were taken over the procedure of valuation was changed 
in order that it might be based on the costs of the most problable farming 
operations, since the colonists were not dependable bookkeepers. It 
was determined that an increase of property should be the result only of 
the farming activity of the colonists ; and therefore no provision was made 
for increase of property by commercial means, or for the improvement in 
the market value of the soil and of buildings after the lots had been taken 
over. In order that the formation of properties for farming purposes might 
* be isolated, the capital to be devoted to forestry was sharply separated from 
that set aside for farming, and the two enterprises were looked upon as 
distinct. This proceeding was also influenced by the fact, already men- 
tioned in the introduction, that forestry plays a greater role in Finland than 
in many other lands. f 

It is therefore possible to compare the progress of farming on the 
colonists' holdings to which no woodland attaches and on those which in- 
clude woodland as well as agricultural land. The facts might form grounds 
for a comparison with results obtained in other lands. 

With the double object first of ascertaining the development of proper- 
ty on those farms to which no woodland attaches ; and secondly of ana- 
lyzing that development of farms which has been a result only of the indus- 
try 7 of the colonists, the improvement of the soil and economical farming, 
but not of a rise in market values, the following classification has been, made 


Assets 

In the farm, 

in the household, 

in secondary businesses, 

in rights in the woodland, 

in inherited payments and gratuities, 


Liabilities 

for debts on the land, 

for other debts bearing interest, 

for current debts, 

for dues to the woodland, 

for inherited debts and payments. 


The description of the particular forms of capital invested in the farms 
and the conditions of the land which affect their employment, is in its most 
important aspects set out in detail by the author according to the method 
ennunciated by Professor Laur (1). 


(1) Siebm GnituUagtn und Mdhoden dcr Bernmng, Buch-haifmg ,und Kulkutetfon in 
det Landwtrtsckaft, pp. 139-144, 
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§ 3. Natural and agricultural conditions of the colonists' lots. 

1. Conditions as regards situation , trade and markets in the investigated 
colonies. — The seven colonies investigated are scattered over the whole area of 
the country and form an almost rectangular quadrilateral. In the north west, 
between latitudes 62° and 63° there is Seppdld colony; in the south west 
between latitude^ 6o° and 6i° Muddais colony; in the north ^ast between 
63° and 64° there is Siikajdrvi ; in the south west, within the same latitudes 
as Muddais there is Sippola colony. On the same line as Sippola and 
Muddais but somewhat more to the south there is Takkula ; and on the line 
Siikajarvi — Sippola but also somewhat more to the south there are the two 
last and neighbouring colonies, Koskipda and Nipuli. Such is th&ir 
topographical situation. We will now note their individual characteristics. 

a) Seppdld colony, where eleven sites of workmen’s dwellings and 39 
colonists’ lots have been formed, and where eight of the latter have been 
investigated (1), lies in the south of Hast Bothnia in the parish of Ilmajoki 
and there is in it a settlement of small farms. The State has here done 
more for colonization than in most other parishes in Finland. We find in 
this parish besides Seppala three other colonies which were formed with 
the support of the loan fund for the landless population. The community 
has moreover taken a very active part in the work of colonization by the me- 
dium of the communal loan fund : by this means up to the end of 1913, 
109 colonists’ lots were formed. Therefore altogether 229 colonists’ farms 
were brought into being. 

The colony of Seppala is of especial interest because there had been 
thence more emigration to America than from other districts of the country. 

Seppala is in a densely populated district, the people of which are al- 
most exclusively employed on agriculture. The conditions for marketing 
the products of dairy farming are favourable, since in the neighbourhood 
of the colony there is a co-operative dairy at work. The colonists do not 
seek accessory employment. 

b) Muddais colony , in which ten sites for workmen’s dwellings and 28 
colonists’ lots have been formed, and in which 17 of the latter have been in- 
vestigated, lies on the eastern shores of Fargar Island in Abo-Scharen, at 
a distance of 22 kilometres from Abo. The colonists* here received arable 
land in fit and good condition although in latter years it had been not at 
all or insufficiently manured. The crops of the clay lands in most years 
had however been very considerable. The markets for farm products, 
especially milk, are good. The price of milk varies during the year from 
15 to 17 ]4 pennis a litre. In so far as his time allows the colonist is able to 
find accessory employment in the neighbouring saw-works and the tar 
factory. Fishing and boating also acid something to his income. 

(i) The sites for workmen's dwellings have been left out of the investigation as they 
form only parrels of farms and are as a rule not mainly farms. 
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c) Siikajani colony has 49 sites for workmen's dwellings, of which 
nine have been investigated, and lies in the deepest woods of North Savolaks 
at the distance of a journey of from ten to twelve hours from the town of 
Kuopio. From oldest times the population have lived in very straitened 
circumstances. Even in the years between i860 and 1870 it was not uncom- 
mon to find cattle cake in use as an article of human diet. One of the worst 
enemies of agriculture used to be summer frosts. The condition of the roads 
— which is^sometimes very bad, and compels trade, in so far as it does 
not go through the post, to be carried on by sleighs even in summer — made 
it very difficult for the country people to leave their homes, 

Eatterly conditions have so far altered as to improve the yield of the 
colonist smallholders by the improvement of their cow keeping and the cor- 
responding arangement of their dairies. The milk is sold to the co-opera- 
tfve dairy. The average price for the cream skimmed from a kilogram of 
milk averages in the year 9-11 pennis. 

It is to be noted that in the district in which this colony is situated the 
timber industry has constantly extended itself within recent years. This 
is a very fortunate circumstance, because it gives opportunities of work, 
when trees are felled, to the colonists ; but it has the disadvantage that it 
has caused peasant holdings to be reduced. According to the enquiry of 
1912, 191 of them, having a total area of 87,841 16 hectares, or 22 per cent, 
of the whole area occupied by such holdings, were absorbed in the parishes 
of Nilsia, Rautavaara and Kaavi by the sawmill companies. 

d) The colony Sip pola which has 26 sites for workmen's dwellings and 785 
colonists' lots, 12 of the latter having been investigated, lies in the lowlands 
of the northern coasts of the Gulf of Finland, at a distance of 16 kilometres 
from the Helsingfors-Petrograd railway. When taken over the land was 
in an utterly neglected state. Only with great care could the soil again be 
brought under cultivation. 

Woods and moorlands belong to the colon} 7 and are reckoned among the 
common property of the colonists. The two already existing co-operative 
dairies take the colonists' milk for the production of Swiss cheeses. The 
average price for a litre during the year is from 10 to 12 pennis. The condi- 
tion of the roads is favourable, and this has a very good influence on the de- 
velopment of the farms, In this colony there is an ample supply of turf for 
the farms % 

Employment is easily obtained, especially in the neighbouring saw- 
works and celluloid factories, and in loading and floating timber, The least 
well off of the colonists absent themselves from their holdings and give 
themselves up to these works for longer or shorter periods. 

e) Takkula colony has 16 sites for workmen's dwellings and 46 colonists' 
lots, oi which nine have been investigated. It lies in tte fertile valley of 
the river Kumo, at a distance of 7 kilometres from the nearest railway sta- 
tion, Aetsa on the Bjorneborg line. When there is a nearer station on the 
same line the connection with ship transport will be maintained. The con- 
ditions of trade and markets are favourable. The milk is used by one of 
the co-operative dairies. Accessory employment can be obtained by the 
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colonists — felling and floating timber and on the estates. But not much 
use is made of these opportunities for the colonists are almost exclusively 
occupied by farming. 

f) Koskipad colony has three sites for workmen's dwellings and 51 
colonists' lots, of which ten have been investigated ; and Nipuli has one site 
for a workman's dwelling and 36 colonists' lots of which 20 have been inves- 
tigated. These colonies lie at a distance of five kilometres from each other 
in the south eastern part of Hartola parish. The nearest railway station 
is at Honterzeit, 35 kilometres away, or 30 kilometres in the summertime 
by the country roads. The conditions for trading are not good. There 
are no near markets for agricultural products ; the little town of Heinola is 
40 kilometres distant. The milk is sold to the co-operative dairy in Hartola, 
but it is not taken to it directly but to a fixed point on the road whence th# 
dairy is itself responsible for its transport. 

From this place the colonists have to travel 4 kilometres to Nipuli, a 
circumstance which makes the sale of milk diffcult and causes butter-mak- 
ing to be undertaken at home. The finished product is sold to the local 
dealers and buyers. 

Accessory employment, which would be very useful to the colonists 
of both these colonies, is little found, and that only in years in which there 
is much tree-felling. Many colonists seek to increase their means by doing 
carrier’s work, but without much result for as a rule work of this kind is 
not frequently hired. 

2, Conditions as regards area ancl tenure. 

The total area of the 85 colonists' lots investigated was surveyed as 
follows : 

I/and held in severalty 2,622,236 hectares = 70.9 % 

Common land 1,080,355 hectares = 29.1 % 

Total . . . 3,702,791 hectares «= 100 % 


The average area of cultivated land in the colonists' lots investigated, 
when these were taken over, is seen from the following table : 
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Name 

of 

Colony 


Land held in sever alt} in hectares 

Ideal Division of Common 
Land in hectares 


a & 

O .Sr 

3 | 

*s •- 

. w 

84 

Arable 

land 

Natural 

meadowland 

Wood 

Land 
incapable 
of cultivation 

Total 

Wood 

Turf 

landing- 

places 

etc. 

Total 

AOtcU 

in 

hectares 

Muddais . . . r . 

17 

5.226 

0.759 

9-534 

0.170 

15.689 


0.078 

0.078 

15.767 

Sippola 

12 

4 -S 39 

4.621 

2.652 

0.099 

12.211 

17-957 

0.093 

18.050 

30 261 

Siikajarvi . , . 

9 

1-859 

3.880 

32.844 

0 610 

39-193 

10.193 

0570 

10.763 

49-956 

Nipuli 

20 ! 

4-571 

4.286 

29-347 

0.549 

37.753 

13 372 

0.612 

13.8S4 

51.637 

,JCoskipaa . . . . 

IO | 

6.318 

13-721 

39 S 76 

1.462 

6 r .377 

36.107 

0.347 

36 454 

97.831 

Takkula . . . . 1 

1 

9 i 

;.9oS 

2.950 

10.283 

0.042 

21.183 

9-477 

0 337 

^). 8 i 4 

30 997 

Seppala .... 

S 1 

i 

I 

5.146 

10.189 

21 7 X 2 j 

0045 

37.092 

4.356 

0.046 

4.402 

41 494 

Average area j 

i 

4.829 

5.1 10 

1 

20.487! 

0.424 

30.900 

12.398 

0.314 

12.712 

43.562 

% of total area ■ 


Il.t 

rr 7 

47.1 1 

1.0 

70.9 

28.4 

07 

2Q.I 

100 

Total . . . 

1 

85 ! 

410.467 

. 434-352 

1,741435 

35.982 

2,622.236 

1,053.866 

26 689 

1,080.555 

3,702.791 


In the period occupied by the enquiry the total area of arable and 
meadowland in the different colonists’ lots changed as follows : 


At the beginning of the survey . . . 
On i July 1912 

Additions 

Deductions. * 


Arable 

land 

Natural 

meadowland 

Total 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

410.467 

434-352 

844* &2L) 

569.006 

338-872 

907.878 

158-539 

0.750 

63-059 

— 

95.480 

— 


As appears from these figures the arable land has much increased at the 
expense of the meadowland, especially in the colonies Seppala and Sippola. 
If we classify the investigated colonists’ lots according to size, when they 
were taken over and on x July 1912, we obtain the following results. 
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' 

Number of colonists’ lots 


Groups according 

to number of hectares of arable 

When taken over 

On i July 1912 

. 

and meadow land 

Total 

Percentage 

Total 

Percentage 

* 

Up to 2.3 

6 

7.0 

* 

2 

2.4 

2.5-5 

12 

14. 1 

II 

12.9 

5 - 

18 

21.2 

22 

25.9 

7.5-10 j 

*3 

15.3 

12 


10^-15 | 

23 

27.I 

22 

25.9 

15 - 25 . . . . . ; 

10 

11. 8 

. I3 

15.3 

25 or more 1 

l 

3 

3-5 

3 

3-5 

% 1 

Total . . . 

85 

100.0 

85 

! 

100,0 


As regards agriculture in Finland the work is generally begun in the 
spring on the moorlands, before the cold has completely left the soil. 
After the ice has gone there comes to be great evenness of day and night tem 
perature. The farming year ends in South Fnland at the ’end of September 
In the middle of September the root crops are gathered. The ground 
generally freezes towards the end of October or beginning of November and 
some time afterwards it is covered with snow'. 

The rainfall is lowest in May and June — the very months in which 
the vegetation needs it most — and highest in July. This unfavourable 
distribution of rainfall is a drawback to farming in Finland which from 
oldest times has been notorious. 

The conditions of temperature in the investigated colonies are, accord- 
ing to averages obtained at neighbouring points of observation, from May 
to the end of September, as follows ; 

In colony of Muddais . 

44 ” Takkula . 

Seppala . 

44 44 4 4 Sippola . . 

44 44 44 Nipuli . . 

4 4 4 4 Koskipaa . 

Siiknjarvi 


12.9 0 centigrade 
12 . 1 ° 

11. 1 0 
12.7 0 
12.5° 

12.5° 
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3) Nature of the Soil and Crops ; Live Stock on the Colonists' Lots in- 
vestigated . 

From the point of view of the physical characteristics of the soil 32 per 
cent, of the arable and meadowland in the colonists lots investigated was 
lowlying moorland, particulaly in Seppala, Koskipaa and Siikajarvi colonies. 
Land of this sort is usually employed as natural meadow and only rarely 
made arable. Loamy and sandy soil is found in about the same proportion' 
as the lowlying moorland. In the colonies of Muddais, Takkula, feippola, 
Siikajarvi and Seppala loam predominates ; in Nipuli and Koskipaa sand. 
As here and there ‘the practice of clearing land by fire, which has the effect 
of reducing organic substances and lessening fertility, still obtains, the State 
has taken measures aimed at the improvement of places thus affected, by 
the addition of moorland soil. 

As regards the yield of the Soil there is still much irregularity connected 
with the conditions, already mentioned as existing when the land was taken 
over. Estates are still being laid out in parcels, such activity now embra- 
cing land once torp . The following areas had been brought under cultiva- 
tion by the colonists as arable land on 1 July 1912: 


DistyihUion of Crops on Arable Land on 1 July 1912. 



1 Fallow 

Rye 

Summer Cqrn 

Potatoes 

Grass 

Total 

Name of Colony 

1 












1 g 
! 1 

| 

in 

£ 

d 

1 

0 

8 

js 

d 

u 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 


! 1 


£ 

. ■*$ 

cu 

0 

Jj 

i 

Ch 

J 

i 

I 

w 

a 

1 


Muddais . . , . . 

• 8.598 

9-2 

. 

8.875 

9.6 

30.526 

32.8 

7.687 

8.2 

37.359 

40.2 

93 .<H 5 

100 

Sippola 

. | 9.480 

11 6 

S.720 

10.7 

23.320 

28.6 

2.660 

3.2 

37.460 

45.9 

81.640 

100 

Siikajarvi .... 

. : 3.090 

Xi.8 

2.870 

10.9 

n.910 

457 

1,280 

4.9 

6.980 

26,7 

26.130 

100 

Nipuli 

• ; 22 340 

23.8 

23.150 

24.7 

31.790 

33-9 

3.210 

3.4 

13,240; 

14.3 

93.730 

too 

Koskipaa. .... 

•' 23.830 

22.7 

23.410 

22.3 

28.373 

27.3 

3-430 

3.2; 

25.055 

24,5 

104.698 

too 

Takkula 

* j 9*700 

12,8 

j 8 580 

; 

1 1.4 

30.239 

40,0 

2.635 

3.5 

24.354 

32.3 

75 . 5‘»8 

100 

Seppala 

. | I6.98O 

18.0 

U .550 

18.6 

30.940 

33.8 

2.550 

2.7 

26,235 

27.9 

94.255 

too 

Sum . . 

• | 94-018 

16.3 

93.155 

16.4 

187.098 

1 

32.9 

23.452 

4.1 

171.283 

30,1 

569.006 

100 


% 


From this classification of crops it appears that fallow laud and land 
sown with rye are unusually prevalent in the colonies of Nipuli and Koski- 
paa as compared with other crops. Otherwise conditions are everywhere 
much thersame, ' , 
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The position as regards the live stock on the colonists' lots investiga- 
ted was on i July 1912 as follows : 


1) Horses under 3 

years old 11 

2) i » over 

3 

> > ,j _ „ „ 

130 

3) calves under 

1 

177 

4) young stock 1 

-2 

” 64 

5) cows, over 

2 

” ” 369 

6) bulls over 

1 

” ” 23 

7) pigs under 

6 

months 21 

8) pigs over 

6 

” 203 

9) sheep under 

6 

” 02 

10) sheep over 

6 

• ” 263 

11) poultry 


374- 


« 4) Money Liabilities of investigated Colonists' Lots . 

The 85 colonists' lots investigated were delivered to the colonists for 
318,704 Finnish marks, an average of 3,749 Finnish marks for a lot. The 
price of one hectare is calculated as 86 Finnish marks. 

The total prices is made up as follows : 

1) The soil, including capital invested in the soil and stock of manure 
— 130,452 Finnish marks, i. c\ x,535 Finnish marks per farm ~= 41 per cent. 

2) the buildings 39,801 Finnish marks, i, e. 468 Finnish marks per 
farm =* ( I2 per cent. 

3) the capital in woodland 148,449 Finnish marks, i, c. 1,746 Finnish 
marks per farm =» 47 per cent. 

The price is distributed among the lots and among agricultural and fo- 
rest land as follows : 




Agricultural 


Woodland 

Total 

Name of Oniony 

So 

1 

Ituildings 






i*iu ufch 
minks 

Percent. 

Finnish 

marks 

Percent. 

Finnish 

murks 

Percent. 

r 

Finnish 

marks 

IhMoenl, 

MiuLlais 

30,292 

43 

rn,8o8 

x 5 

29,584 

42 

70,684 

IOO 

Sippola 

2-1,480 

47 

4,7»5 

C) 

23,502 

44 

52,567 

ICO 

Siikajitrvi 

MS* 

10 

5,o5<> 

21 

16,099 

69 

23,600 

IOO 

Nipuli 1 

4 17,628 

3i 

4,744 

8 

34*023 

61 

56,395 

TOO 

KoskipiUi ..... 

12,993c 

30 

7»745 

18 

22,414 

52 

43 *W 

IOO 

Takkulu 

13,498 

47 

3,595 

12 

11,727 

4 X 

28,820 

IOO 

Seppaia 

29,114 

67 

3W4 

7 

11,300 

26 

43,488 

IOO 

Total . , „ 

330454 

41 

39>Sot 

12 

148,449 

47 

318,704 

IOO 

Averages . . . 

' x »535 


468 

— 

1,746 

t 

* TL749 
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§ 4. Conditions of life and education among the colonists. 


In the previous paragraphs the work of colonization has been describ- 
ed objectively : natural conditions and conditions of farming in the co- 
lonies have been sketched. We will now show to some extent the subjec- 
tive factor in colonization, the personal value of the colonists as improvers 
of the property, their fitness for their task and their mode of life. Thus we 
will meet the stirring energetic man who before he took over his lot was an 
arfizan or an industrial worker, distinguished by a certain activity. 

Colonist's family No. 1. 

This colonist was born in 1875 in a little peasant's farm in MjTnamaki 
parish. At seventeen he went to Nystad to learn smith's work. He was 
there for three years first as an apprentice, then as a fully trained 
workman. He went to Nousianien where he had a smithy of his own, 
and then to the little towm of Nadendal. He worked for another half 
year in a claypit, and then as a shop assistant. Then for two years he 
again worked as a smith but gave it up and for five years was a driver. 
Finally, having reached the point at which he had saved a little money, 
he gave up his stirring life and looked for an opportunity to settle down 
on a small farm. He married the daughter of a peasant farmer who was 
in service with him for eight years. Besides a cow and a sewing machine 
the pair received nothing from their relatives. Their land is coming on 
well. The man follows his trade of a smith as an accessory occupation. 
They have seven children. 

The type of torpar and agicultural labourer who had had fewer wan- 
derings and yet is fairly enterprising, and who in his youth came into 
contact with town life, is met with often. 

Colonist's family No. 23. 

The colonist is the son of a peasant and was born in Sippola in 1873. 
In f summer he worked in Kotkarben at transport, carrying timber onto 
ships and so forth ; in winter in the woods. Until he was twenty he gave 
all his earnings to his parents. His wife is a tailor's daughter and was born 
in 1876. Their lot is developing well. They have seven children. 

Colonist's family No. 30. 

The colonist is the son of a torpar and was born in Nurmis in 1866. 
Until he was twenty-four he was a servant. He married and went to Nilsia 
where on new land he made a torp farm which later was included in the land 
distributed in colonists 1 lots. The farm is developing oftly slowly for the 
soil is bad. There are six children in the family. 

Colonist's family No. 35. 

The colonist, a peasant's son, was born in Tunsniemi in 1857. He lost 
his parents as a child and was brought up as a herd. He, was a fisherman, 
a woodmatf amd later, until Ins twentieth year, a servant. He then acquired 
£ small torp holding on which he remained fifteen years, when he became 
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a keeper on the Siikarvi property. When it was divided up his torp be- 
came a colonist's lot. His wife died, leaving nine children. The farm is 
developing well, for several of the children are grown up and work on it. 

The type of colonist who has previously lived on his lot as a torpar and 
is rather slow-witted than otherwise, is found especially in Nipuli and Ko- 
skipaa, the colonies which we have already seen to rank last, as regards 
their natural and agricultural conditions, among the seven which have been 
investigated. * 

Colonist's family N° 39. 

The colonist was born op. a torp in Hartola in 1859. He worked in the 
neighbourhood. In 1892 he married and acquired a new torp holding in 
Nipuli, which, when the land was divided into colonists' lots, was takei% 
over by him. The lot is not farmed with sufficient energy and its yield is 
not large. 

Colonist's family No. 44 

The colonist, a torpar's son, was born in 1873. He was a servant on 
the Nipuli property and married a servant on the same estate. Hater he 
took over a torp lot. In this case the results obtained are not great. 
There are five children in the family. 

Among the colonists, especially in the north west part of Finland, 
some are to be found who have been to America and returned home. Men- 
tal activity distinguishes these colonists very particularly. 

Colonist's family No. 78. 

The colonist, a torpar's son, was born in Ilmajoki in 1872. He married 
in 1893. He went to America where he remained two years and saved 
2,000 Finnish marks. On his return he set up a farm on soil much exhaust- 
ed by predatory fanning, and through his labour and industry it devel- 
oped well. His wife who was a servant brought 800 Finnish marks into 
the family on her marriage. 

Colonist's family No. 80. 

This colonist was also born in Ilmajoki and a torpar's son. He was 
born in 1879. At twenty-two he went to America and he remained there 
for six years, generally working on farms. He brought home some 2,500 
Finnish marks and married in 1907. He and his wife are worthy, thrifty 
people. Their lot is unusually productive. When the Colony was investi- 
gated this man’s help was very useful. 

Thus among the colonists we meet with elements from the most va- 
rious social strata among the landless population, men who wish to rise and 
to build a solid foundation for their lives. 

The members the families on the 85 colonists'lots investigated num- 
bered 473 on x July 1912, giving an average of 5.6 persons for each family. 
The annual consumption of these 471 members of families has been calcu- 
lated by the author as one of 458,636 quota, or an average of 5,391 quota 
for each family. As regards the labour power of the colonists' families, 
when women's and children's working days are expressed in terms of those 
of men the author fixes the average contribution of each family at 692 men's 
working days. The number naturally fluctuates in individual families. * 
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The education of the colonists is described as follows : 

Boys between 12 and 17 years old. 

2 able to read but without school education, 

2 attending the itinerant, popular school, 

3 ” higher schools continuously, 

r 17 ” ” ” at intervals. 

r 

Men over 18 years old. 

10 unable to read or write. 

27 able ” " but without school education, 
r 24 ” ” ” and write, 

31 attending the itinerant popular school, r 
21 ” ” higher school continuously, 

24 " ” ” at intervals. 

Girls between 12 and 17 years old. 

1 able to read and w r rite but without school education, 
5 attending the itinerant popular school, 

3 ” " higher school continuously, 

25 ” ” " '* at intervals. 

Women over 18 years old. 

8 unable to read or write, 

27 able ” ” but without school education, 

23 ” " ” and write ” ” 

34 attending the popular itinerant school, 

11 " ” higher school at intervals, 

7 ” ,J " "at intervals. 

The co-operative newspaper “ Pellervo " circulates among all the colo- 
nists, and the daily papers of neighbouring towns are read by them. 


* 



miscellaneous information relating to agricultural 

ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 


the crvnv.vrioN of abandoned bands. — 

Following on the Chamber of Deputies the Senate adopted in principle 
and in its main tendencies a scheme for governemnt legislation on the cul- 
tivation of abandoned lands, with a view to restoring the normal level of 
agricultural production. In face of the revelations of statistics, which prove 
that in the one matter of autumn cereals the diminution in the area sown 
on I January 1916, as compared with 1914, reached 740,000 hectares in the 
non-in v a ded territory, government and public authorities could not be 
content merely to cross their arms and make a platonic appeal to private 
initiative. 

Consequently the two legislative chambers were led to proclaim the 
imperious necessity of improving in every possible way the value of all 
the land of France, The Senate differed from the lower chamber only in 
the matter of a detail of executive which does not change the law's charac- 
ter, and therefore its final enactment may he considered very probable 
and ver;y imminent (1). 

But however speedily the chamber sanction the law its enforcement 
would threaten to be ineffectual for next agricultural season, which it was 
especially designed to secure, if the way for it were not immediately pre- 
pared by a certain number of preliminary measures which can be taken 
without waiting for the final voting* Such is the aim of a circular issued 
by the Minister of Agriculture to the prefets and dated 1 September 19x6. 

This circular is first concerned to refute the objection that the propos- 
ed system is merely a form of agrarian socialism, a direct attack on the 
right of proprietors and cultivators who are dispossessed of their land 
without their consent by the means of a single requisition. “ This ob- 
jection ", says the minister, “ would be well founded if a state of war did 
not justify temporary derogations from common law, so long as these be 
dictated by the higher interests of national defence". For that matter the 
right of requisition is here no more exorbitant than it is in the case of dwell- 
ing houses and factories and it will be less rigorously exercised. It will in 

( 1 ) This prognostication has been realized, the law having been promulgated on ft 0c- 
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effect be strictly enforced only in the case of landowners and cultivators 
who neglect their duty, who do not wish to exert themselves seriously, 
who, through laziness or selfishness, leave their lands untilled. Such form 
even today only a very small minority, which will be much diminished when 
the law has been passed : the mere threat of its enforcement and of the re- 
quisition of land will not fail to awaken many sleeping consciences, and will 
decide most of the recalcitrant at least to seek for tenants, if they themselves 
will not or cannot cultivate their land. For such as wish to do so nothing 
will be easier than to avoid the pains of requisition : they will merely have 
to prove that circumstances outside their control have constrained them 
to abandon their land. 

The mayor will be judge of the reasons given by cultivators to justify 
their inaction. The right of requisition, granted to mayors, is already 
exercised, in time of war, in regard to all other forms of immovable and 
movable property, and has given rise to abuses only in very exceptional 
cases. The municipalities, being controlled by public opinion, realize that 
the least injustice will later bring them bitter reproaches, and they take pains 
to annoy no one. They are moreover always controlled by the administrative 
authority, and there could be an appeal against their decision v s, if these 
were systematically coloured by partiality, to the prcfets or even to the com- 
petent ministers. 

What is more to be feared is a tendency in these decisions to exagger- 
ate the scope of the law, and to appl> it too readily in cases in which its 
enforcement has very probably been sollicited by the cultivators them- 
selves. 

If the decisions satisfying such requests be given with moderation, 
their optional character being preserved, the Minister of Agriculture consi- 
ders that they ought to be encouraged rather than otherwise ; for the law 
is intended not only to bring to reason cultivators who have deliberately 
abandoned their lands, but also to relieve those who find themselves 
powerless, who wish to till their lands but cannot do it. Their class is 
numerous : there are the bachelors mobilized for military service, the 
widows without children or with young children, the mobilized land- 
owners whose tenants have gone. Landowners living in the invaded depart- 
ments who cannot look after their interests might be placed in the .same 
category. Their lands are in reality ownerless for the moment : cultivators 
unable to respond to the formal request to cultivate their holdings can- 
not but be grateful to the municipalities who replace them rather than leave 
their property to go to waste. 

We should mention also the cultivators now at the end of their resources 
who abandoned their land only because they lacked the indispensable 
means for its continued cultivation — in some cases labour, in others teams, 
in yet others machines/ or money to buy manure and seed. These could 
easily evade the requisition, for it would not be difficult for them to prove * 
that they have given up cultivation for reasons independent of their will ; 
but it is very possible that in their desire to resume their interrupted task 
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they will not respond to the formal request of the commune within the fif- 
teen days, in order that they may benefit by the advantages of requisition. 

It will be the part of municipalities to make judicious selections, con- 
cerning themselves first with the most important cultivators; for the law 
does not propose to impose on them an obligation to take charge of all 
abandoned lands without exception — a task which would often overtax 
their strength and their resources — , but merely makes it their 
moral duty to use every effort in order to diminish as much *hs possible 
the extent of abandoned territory, giving a preference to the most marked 
cases of abandonment and working within the limit of the means at their 
disposal. 

The exact aim of the law is to give them means for exceptional action 
which many cultivators now lack. As projected it gives them in th& 
first place what is most important, namely competence, in that it 
authorizes them to entrust the practical management of farms to the 
prominent agriculturists of the commune who compose the communal Com- 
mittee for Agricultural Action. The charge could not be given into safer 
keeping ; yet these committees would, in spite of their devotion to duty, 
be condemned to powerlessness if the municipal councils could not procure 
for them every sort of indispensable resource for restoring activity to the 
farms — such as teams, machines and advances in money. The law will 
allow the municipalities to requisition the draught animals of the commune 
in order to restore abandoned lands to cultivation, on condition however 
that such animals be available, in other words that their owners do not 
need them. Such requisitions ought to be made with much discretion. 

The mayor will equally be able to requisition machines and agricultural 
implements for the same purpose, and on the same conditions, that is if the 
owners do not need them. Moreover the commune will have the right, in 
order not to have recourse to requisition, to buy and even hire machines, a 
pow r er which will cause many difficulties to vanish. 

The question of machines is at present one of the most important. The 
fatal diminution of the supply of labour and teams during the war, which 
will continue to be felt after the war, gives it a primary place. Science and 
industry have happily come to the rescue of agriculture, and the inaugu- 
ration of agriculture by motor has made a veritable revolution. The em- 
ployment of motors by communes and the Committees tor Agricultural Ac- 
tion would allow the cultivation of the greater part of the abandoned lands 
in the most advantageous conditions, for the Ministry of Agriculture could 
come to the rescue by granting a subsidy equal to one third of the price 
of a machine bought. This subsidy might even be equal to half its price 
in districts devastated by the war. 

The question of labour which is so important, and very instrumental to 
the abandonment of lands, remains. The law does not mention it ; but if the 
law will not solve the problem directly it will yet considerably improve the 
present situation with respect to it. All difficulties connected with labour 
belong today to the category of things military ; and it is the military au- 
thority with which one must constantly negotiate if one wishes «to # ha ve^the 
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assistance of labour. An isolated agriculturist, left to himself, cannot make 
his voice heard when he meets with a difficulty, and he is very often reduc- 
ed to powerlessness. The situation will be very different when instead of 
isolated agriculturists it is municipalities and Committees for Agricul- 
tural Action who endeavour to obtain from military and civil authorities 
the labourers whom they must have in order to restore abandoned lands 
to cultivation. 

Finally the question of advances in money is of growing importance. 
The e xh austion of the resources of those who have staved on the laud 
becomes daily more acute while the cost of agricultural production rises 
constantly. The cost of obtaining animals, manures and machines has 
doubled and tripled since tbe beginning of the war and has not reached its 
limit. Therefore lack of money is one of the chief agents which cause the 
abandonment of lands. 

The Minister of Agriculture considers that in order to improve the 
situation in this respect the moment has come to employ to a greater degree 
tbe help of agricultural mutual credit, which has at its disposal resources rela- 
tively considerable. Unfortunately the greater part of these resources are, 
owing to the war, unemployed, first because a large number of the agricul- 
turist members of the mutual aid societies have been mobilized and cannot 
call upon the funds; and secondly because the administrators ard staffs 
of the societies, being themselves mobilized, can neither still keep their 
doors open nor be responsible for the necessary active propaganda in 
their neighbourhoods. In order to meet these difficulties the new law 
authorizes those municipal councils of communes which shall take charge 
of abandoned lands to borrow directly from the funds of their local and agri- 
cultural credit societies the necessary sums for the execution of the work of 
restoring these lands to cultivation. They can pay the loans back either 
to the Committees for Agricultural Action, when these undertake the trans- 
action, or to some other party. The loans will be made to the communes 
on the terms most advantageous to them and to the interested agricultur- 
ists. The rate of interest demanded by the district societies will not be 
more than i % : if there be added to this a small commission taken by the 
municipalities in return for the labour of direction and the risks of the 
transaction, it will generally be possible to lend at the rate of i % % or 
2 % interest, money which can be repaid to the Committees for Agricul- 
tural Action and those commissioned by the commune , It is true that the 
communal budget will, within an interval of six months of the harvest, be 
liable to repay the loans made to it ; but it is very probable that such 
a reduction will have been made in the general costs that the harvest 
will almost always suffice to cover the sum of the advances. 

This analysis of the working of the projected law makes clear its 
somewhat complicated mechanism, and at the same time explains the ab- 
solute urgency of preparing at once for its enforcement if it be desired that 
it affect usefully the autumn seedtime. The work to be done will take 
long, and the government believes that it can be undertaken immediately, 
even before the law is voted. It should consist first in taking a precise 
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census in each commune of all workable land habitually cultivated and not 
sown this year. Such census having been made the municipalities should 
review the different categories of land capable of being restored to culti- 
vation with the aid of the provisions of the new law, and place them in order 
of priority. This work should be done in conjunction with the Committes 
for Agricultural Action, who should determine what are the most practical 
modes and means of cultivation. m 

The representatives of the commune should not rest content at this 
point : they can at once enter into relations and negotiations with the culti- 
vators or their families, exhorting them to make new efforts which will be 
seconded, or agreeing with them as to the conditions of a requisition if 
one should be necessary. Requisitions should appear as benevolent mea- 
sures of relief, not as disciplinary measures. The conditions in which they 
are to be 1 made will be under the control of the pvefets. It is thought very 
probable that in many cases the semi-official proceedings will produce im- 
mediate effects : they may at once determine many discouraged landowners 
to*resume cultivation or seek for tenants. 

* 

* * 

THK IMMIGRATION OFFICES OF THE NATIONAL OFFICE FOR A< xRICULTURAL 
LABOUR. - - Im maiH-d'mwri' aqricole, Paris, SepUmber 191K 


In May 1915 the first immigration offices of the National Gflice for 
Agricultural Labour were formed, in order to facilitate the introduction of 
foreign agricultural labourers by issuing to them permits to sojourn, which 
take the place of passports and give the right to travel by railway at half 
fares. 

This organization increased the immigration of foreign agricultural 
labour, because it did away with the cost of a passport and gave workmen 
travelling advantages. 

It came to serve industry also when the Minister of the Interior extend- 
ed the benefits of the permits to labourers other than agricultural, in that 
he commissioned the National Office to issue to them permits to sojourn. 

The service, at first annexed to the offices of the # special commissa- 
ries of police* gradually developed. The National Office delegated agents 
charged to look after its interests and appropriate premises were arranged 
for them. To the simple function of issuing permit cards that of hiring 
labour was added, and this will be the chief object of the offices if, a ccord- 
ing to a wish formally expressed by all taking part in French agriculture, 
the National Office Agricultural Labour become a permanent institution. 

The organization now comprises the offices of Hendaye (Basses-Pyre- 
nees), Cerb&re (Pyr&ies-Orientales) Cette (Herault) and Marseilles (Bou- 
ches-du-Rh6ne), all managed by agents of the National Office for Agricultural 
Labour ; and stations at Tramezaygues (Hautes-Pyrenees) , Fos (Haute- 
Garonne) Bourg-Madame and Le Perthus (Pyren<§es-Orientales) # Menton 
and Pontan (Alpes-Mari times), Larche (Basses- Alpes), Aiguilles (Hautes- # 
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Alpes), Madame, Cols du Mont Cenis and Cols du Petit Saint Bernard 
(Savoy), where the issue of permit cards is guaranteed by special commis- 
saries of police or policemen. The offices are administered in accordance 
with the following rules which have been approved by the Minister of Agri- 
culture : 

“ The immigration offices of the National Office for Agricultural la- 
bour are managed by its agents, controlled bv the special commissaries of 
police. 9 

“ These agents are explicitly forbidden to accept the least fee from 
anyone whatsoever. 

“ They are charged to issue to labourers following an agricultural 
c al ling (on farms or in forests) permits of sojourn which render passports 
unnecessary and give the right to travel for half fares on the gre^t French 
railway systems. 

“Half fares are accorded to the labourers, in order that they may go 
to the place of their work, when they have such a permit card together 
with a certificate that they have been hired endorsed by the mayor" of 
their employer's commune. When they cross the frontier they should 
therefore be allowed to retain the certificates and letters which they carry, 
when these have been vise. 

“ Half fares are also accorded to them in order that, at the expiry of 
thei/ contract, they may go from their first employer to another, so long 
as they are provided with a new endorsed certificate of employment ; and 
in order that they may return to the frontier, so long as they are provid- 
ed with a certificate, likewise endorsed, that their work has ended. 

<f The agents of the National Office also issue, at the request of the 
Director of the General Society, permit cards called green cards to industrial 
workers. These cards make passports unnecessary but give no right to 
travel at half fares. 

" All adults above fifteen years old should have permit cards. One 
and the same card should be issued only r to a husband, his wife and their 
children under fifteen. 

“ The cards are filled up in the offices of the National Office ; photo- 
graphs of the labourers are affixed to them. They are afterwards vise by 
the special commissaries of police. 

“ The cards are issued at a charge of 0.50 francs. 

“ A card must have on it the name and address of the employer. The 
name of a committee may be substituted for that of the employer, such com- 
mittee being subsequently responsible for the affixture to the card of all 
useful visas when the labourer has been definitely placed. 

“ The stocks of cards are kept in the special commissariats of police. 
They are remitted by the special commissaries to the agents of the National 
Office according as they are needed. 

“ An inventory of the cards in stock in the offices shall betaken before 
1 March and sent to the National Office. 

“ Offer# of work can be deposited in the immigration offices by the 
central service of the National Office or by the employers directly. 
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“ When labourers who have not been hired previously to their entry 
upon French territory present themselves at the offices these offers shall 
be submitted to them. They can then be hired by the agents of the National 
Office, commissioned to this end by the employers, after the completest 
examination possible into their fitness for agriculture and the certificates of 
which they may be the bearers. Their resources should be sufficient to 
take them to their place of work. * 

“ In the case* of labourers already hired, if the agents of the National 
Office find them unfit for the work for which they have been hired they should 
refer the matter to the special commissaries . of police. They should 
also inform the latter of the expedients for finding and hiring labour known 
to them. 

“ Constant relations should be maintained between the different 
offices ; for, in order to take advantage as speedily as possible of the different 
offers of employment, the offices in which the demand exceeds the supply, 
owing to insufficient immigration, should refer their excess of offers to the 
o?her offices, in order that these, if better provided, may be able in their 
stead to hire the required labour. 

“ In case of necessity the agents of the National Office may communicate 
the offers of employment which they hold to hiring agents, who will thus 
be empowered to offer their services to employees. 

“ The agents of the National Office shall send a copy of their accounts 
for the preceding month, and the counterfoils and a note of the numbers of 
the cards issued, to the directing body on the first of every month. 

“ They shall send at the same time a statement as to the condition of 
immigrating enterprise in the preceding month 

At Hendaye and at Cette the immigration office is installed in a small 
building constructed in the courtyard of the railway-station. It has a 
like situation at Cerbere ; but the premises there include as well as the office 
a room for the vaccination of immigrants and a shelter specially arranged 
for women and children. At Marseilles premises have been freely placed 
at the disposal of the National Office for Agricultural labour at the 
police station, near the Port-de-la- Joliette. 

During the various periods tor which the local organizations have been 
at work in 1915 and 1916 (1st half-year) the following total number of 
persons have passed though th% offices and the immigration stations of the 


National Office : 

( Men 4*» 2 35 

Agricultural Labourers • Women 5,567 

( Children 5,344 

* ( Men 20,572 

Industrial Workers . . < Women 2,372 

f Children 2,499 

I Men 61,807 

Women 7,939 

Children 7 J4.3 


A fifth immigration office will be opened at Bordeaux. » 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


FARM SERVANTS’ WAGES IN SCOTLAND. 

A report issued by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland gives an in- 
teresting idea of the position in regard to the wages of. farm servants in 
Scotland. The report says : 

In view of the hiring fairs which took place at the end of May, the 
Board obtained from their reporters specially full reports regarding the 
supply of labour. Almost all these reports are to the effect that the pre- 
vious shortage has become more acute owing to the further calling up of 
men to the colours. In practically all parts of the country there is a very 
serious scarcity of hands, and more particularly of young unmarried men. 
Most farms are being worked with less than the normal staff, and some 
have been considerably depleted. One result of this is that men have, 
as far as possible, been replaced by lads under military age, many of whom 
are now working pairs of horses or attending to live stock. In South 
West Forfar vacancies have been fairly well filled so far, but it is expected 
that if there be further calling up of men the shortage there also will be 
severely felt. In Bute and Kintyre farmers managed fairly well at the feeing 
markets to meet their requirements, and every effort has been made to 
overtake the work with fewer hands and by using a greater number of 
agricultural implements. South Ayr is almost the only other district 
where it is reported that the work has been got through fairly satisfactorily, 
although all the farms are more or less shorthanded. 

Efforts are being made in various districts to increase the amount of 
female assistance on the land. In South West Aberdeen women labourers 
are reported to be fairly plentiful, and there is little change in tlieir wages ; 
while in Inverness there is a distinct increase in the number of women now 
being employed. In North Ayr there is a fairly good supply of iemale 
workers, but in practically all other districts it is stated that the amount 
of female assistance available is very limited. 

Over the whole country wages have advanced ccmsiderably, part- 
icularly in the case of boys and lads trader military age. In Moray 
men's wages have risen from £2 to £5 for the half year ; while in 
Banff it is reported also that they are up by about £3. In that county 
first horsemen have been engaged at from £30 to £33, second men at £27 
to £28, and boys at £12 to £20 for the half year. Wages in South 
West Aberdeen run to £32 and £35 for grieves, first horsemen, and head 
cattlemen ; from £24 to £26 for second men, and from £14 to £x6 
for boys ; in Central Aberdeen the corresponding figures are £31 to £32 
for foremen, £26 to £30 for second and third men, and £12 to £16 
for boys ; while in North East Aberdeen single men are getting from £28 
to £36, an$ boys of 17 from £20 to £26. These wages are all for the 
half year. Capable single men in East Aberdeen are receiving now from 
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£50 to £60 per annum, while the wages of married men run from &50 
to £70 with free house and the usual requisites. The report from Kin- 
cardine states that wages for the six months run from £35 to £40 for fore- 
men, £30 to £35 for second men, and £28 to £33 for third men ; 
cattlemen, like foremen, are receiving £35 to £40, while for youths under 
military age £14 to £20 is being paid. In North East Forfar wages have 
risen by about £2 to £3 in the half year, those for men beii% from £38 
to £43, and for bdys from £15 to £23 ; while in the south west part of 
the county the rise in men's wages is put at £1 to £2, and in those of boys 
able to work horses from £4 to £5. Still higher wages are returned 
from North and East Perth, where single men have been engaged at from 
£40 to £45, lads at £30 to £35, and boys at £20 to £30, all for the 
half year * and with the usual extras. In the other parts of Perth there 
have been corresponding increases ; thus in South West Perth young men 
capable of undertaking all kinds of farm work are receiving from £20 to 
£ 25 per half year with board and lodging, while married men are being 
p^d 28s. to 32s. per week with free house, etc., and girls from £ xo to 
£ 18 per half year. Wages of ploughmen in the Lothians run from 27s. to 
30.9. per week, and for other men from 279, to 29s., also with free hou.se and 
perquisites ; boys in these counties have been engaged at £9 to £16 
per half year with board, etc., while the rates of pay for women ate 14s. 
to 15s. per week with extra pay for harvest and potato lifting. An advance 
of from 6s, to 7 s. per week lias taken place in Berwick, where men's wages 
are now from 259. to 27s. per week in addition to free house, etc. 

In some of the northern counties a lower scale of payment prevails ; 
thus in Orkney men have been engaged .at from £14 to £18 per half-year * 
with board and lodging, and female farm servants at £10 with the 
same. In Ross it is reported that from £52 to £60 per annum is being 
paid to first horsemen, cattlemen, and shepherds ; from £44 to £50 to 
second and third men and from 20s. to 25s. per week to lads ; in the 
case of the men free housing and perquisites are given in addition. The 
range of wages in Inverness is somewhat similar, ploughmen, cattlemen, 
and shepherds receiving from £40 to £65 per annum in money according 
to their experience, while women are paid from 29. to 3 s. per day. In 
the Western Isles all wages have risen by about £2 per half year. In South 
East Lanark ploughmen are receiving 2 s. to 49. per week more than 
formerly, whileshepherds are being given a bonus for the year amounting 
to from £3 to £5 ; women in that district who are able to milk are 
earning from £14 to £16 per half year. In Renfrew men's wages have 
advanced by fully # £25 for the six months and women's by £2 to £3, 
while in South Ayr it is stated that there has been a rise all round of 
about 30 per cent, during the past two years. Experienced ploughmen 
in Dumfries have been engaged at from £65 to £70 per year with free 
house, garden, etc, while lads under eighteen are being paid £15 per half 
year with board in addition. 
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SALVATION ARMY HOLDINGS AT BOXTED. — The Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 
London, May, 1916. 


The attempt which the Salvation Army had been making to found a 
small holdings colony at Boxted, in Essex, has been abandoned. The scheme 
originated in the desire of the late Mr. George Herring to try the exper- 
iment of placing men from the towns on the land. In 1905 and 1906 
Mr. Herring discussed his ideas with the late general of the Salvation Arn^, 
and decided to place at his disposal the sum of £40,000 for the purpose 
of the experiment, together with a further sum of £60,000 if^the first 
experiment should prove successful. In October, 1906, the estate at Box- 
ted, near Colchester, comprising just over 400 acres, was purchased ; the 
cost, including purchase money and conveyancing, amounted to £17 10s. 
an acre. For the purchase of the estate Mr. Herring advanced £8,odo. 
The land was at once entered upon and contracts were made for erecting 
houses, some of which were partially built when Mr. Herring died in No- 
vember, 1906. His arrangements with the Salvation Army had not been 
embodied in any definite trust deed during his lifetime, but by a codicil 
to his will he directed his trustees to pay over the balance of the £40,000 
(viz., £32,000) to the Salvation Army on certain conditions, to be used for 
the settlement of the estate. 

Scheme of the Chancery Court -- During the 3 years following Mr. 
Herring’s death a great deal of litigation took place between the Salvation 
Army and the trustees appointed under Mr. Herring’s will, which was 
finally brought to an end in June, 1910, by the enrolment of a scheme by 
order of the Court of Chancery. As this scheme determined the condi- 
tions under which the experiment at Boxted should be carried on it is 
important to consider its terms. The objects of the scheme were described 
as follows : — 

“ To promote the settlement of persons who are in poor or needy cir- 
cumstances or unable to make a livelihood without assistance and who 
are British subjects*upon land in Great Britain, with a view to their support- 
ing themselves by agriculture or other rural industries and to their ulti- 
mately acquiring their holdings in fee simple or for some other substantial 
estate or interest, as a permanent means of maintenance, and in general 
to assist indigent British subjects to become self supporting within the li- 
mits of the British Isles by means of agriculture and other rural industries ”, 

It was Mr. Herring’s intention that the money, fffter being used by 
the vSalvation Army for the colonizing experiment, should be paid to King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. The scheme accordingly provided 
that money expended upon settlers should, so far as practicable, be ulti- 
mately recovered from them, and that a payment equal to one twenty- 
fifth of then total amount received by the Salvation Army under the will 
** should he paid annually by the “army” to the treasurer of the hospital 
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fund until the whole amount had been so paid. It was also provided that 
the experiment would be brought to an end if a payment to the hospital 
fund became 3 years overdue or if the audited accounts showed that not 
less than £10,000 had been lost on the working of the scheme. 

Settlement of the Estate. — During the 3 years and 8 months which 
elapsed between the purchase of the estate and the approval of the scheme 
by the court, the erection of the buildings and the preparation of the land 
for small holdinga were carried on with borrowed money. By the end of 
1910 the scheme was in full operation and about 50 families were settled 
on the estate. As the tenants had no capital it was arranged that until 
they harvested their first crop each should receive an allowance of 10s. per 
week, with an addition of is. for each child. This maintenance allowance 
was addgd to the capital value of the tenant's holding on which he eventual- 
ly paid rent equal to 5 per cent, of the total amount. The holdings varied 
between 4 and 8 acres in size, and the valuation of the holding, house, 
fruit etc., together with the money advanced for maintenance, amounted 
t8 between £500 and £550. The tenants, therefore, were to pay rents of 
about £5 an acre inclusive. 

.The settlers in the first instance worked under supervision. Many 
of than had been drawn from towns and, although in some case, they were 
accustomed to cultivating a small garden, most of the men had no experi- 
ence of market gardening. Throughout the estate a system of intensive 
cultivation was followed. In addition to the usual market garden crops, 
each holding had been planted with about an acre of fruit, both tree and 
other fruit, and was provided with a two-sty piggery. A co-operative 
plan was at once established both for marketing produce and buying sup- 
plies. The tenants were not bound by any formal agreement to sell their 
crops through the medium of the society, but there was an understanding 
that they should do so. The men, having had no previous experience of 
co-operation, were frequently tempted to sell their produce independently, 
and there was evidence of an anxiety to break away from the society when- 
ever they thought they could secure a better price by selling individually. 

Disaffection of Settlers. — Many of the men proved unadaptable to 
country life. They were continually desiring the conditions and interests 
of the town. vSome, who had worked satisfactorily while under supervi- 
sion, proved quite unfitted to be their own masters, and neglected their 
holdings. In September, 1911, a committee of enquiry, appointed by the 
‘'general # 9 , reported that out of the 54 tenants in occupation, only 9 had prov- 
ed their capacity to make themselves successful small holders. Of the 
remainder, 9 were considered incapable of maintaining themselves and the 
prospects of 36 were considered doubtful. The Salvation Army, therefore, 
decided to give the 9 successful tenants the option of taking up leases of 
their holdings, and to dismiss the 9 failures. With regard to the 36 doubt- 
ful men it was felt that a mistake had been made in placing inexperienced 
men in the position of tenants without adequate training. These men 
ryere, therefore, invited to enter into new agreements with the «^utoy» in ac- 
cordance with which they would receive a weekly wage of 14.S'., together* 
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with a cottage, until such time as they showed themselves capable of main- 
taining themselves as small holders. These terms produced a storm of 
indignation, and 17 men definitely refused to accept them. Eviction or- 
ders were obtained against 7 of the men, who were turned out of their 
houses by force. 

In January, 1912, the Charity Commissioners held an enquiry on the 
spot, lasting 5 days. The principal complaints made by the tenants were 
that the land was unsuitable for small holdings ; that the prices realized 
for produce through the co-operative society were far too low ; that for 
a considerable time there had been no expert adviser, as promised in the 
original prospectus ; that some of the cottages, which were built of concrete 
bjpeks, let in the damp ; and that the officer of the Salvation Army in charge 
of the colony had given bad advice and had been too autocratic in his me- 
thods. As a result of the enquiry the Charity Commissioners came to the 
conclusion that no case of actual maladministration had been made out, 
and that as the “ general ” of the Salvation Army was invested by the 
scheme with absolute control there was no case for government interference. 

During the difficulties above described, which extended over some 
12 months in all, the operations of the settlement were so disturbed that the 
success of the year’s (1911) cropping was very much affected, and additional 
men removed as a consequence. In the end about 24 men were retain- 
ed upon their holdings, and of this number 29 have obtained from the 
trustee of the estate a lease of their holdings for 999 years. Many of these 
men have not been able since obtaining their leases to pay their rent regu- 
larly, and as the rest of the estate has been farmed at a loss, owing partly, 
no doubt, to the way it has been sub-divided, the Salvation Army have 
been unable to comply with the terms of the scheme respecting the annual 
payment to the hospital fund, and the scheme has consequently had to 
be wound up. 

Causes of Failure . — In view of the importance of this experiment, it 
is interesting to analyse, as far as possible, the causes of failure. The scheme 
suffered very greatly by the decease of Mr. Herring. After the land had 
been purchased and a beginning made with the erection of the cottages, 
3 years were expended in costly litigation, during which time the estate 
was being worked on borrowed money. The result was that: the £40,000, 
which it was originally estimated would be necessary for carrying out the 
scheme, was reduced to £32,000, all of which was expended before the men 
were actually settled on the land. Thus there was no reserve fund to meet 
the failures which were inevitable in an undertaking of this kind. These 
factors, which very greatly influenced the success ol the scheme, are pecu- 
liar to this particular project. There are, however, other conclusions of 
wider application to be drawn from this failure. The land, though reason- 
ably good, was not uniformly so, or equally suitable for successful culti- 
vation by the type of settlers ; the expert advice which was provided prov- 
ed to be insufficient to make up for the lack of knowledge and application 
of many of settlers ; and the men, being inexperienced in market gar- 
dening, were not fitted to become tenants without a considerable period of 
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training. Moreover, the men selected proved, in many cases, quite unsuit- 
ed to country life, though they could probably have been weeded out in a 
sufficient period of probation ; the Salvation Army were obliged, under the 
terms of the scheme, to select men with no capital, and therefore had to 
provide them with maintenance allowances for the first 12 months and more, 
which sum, when added to the capital value of the holding and house, made 
the rent higher than some of the tenants were able to pay. m 


UNITED STATES. 


m 

THB: ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED 
STATES. — Report of the Secretary for Agriculture in the Year Book of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, IQ15. 


In the United States, Congress recently approved a plan for the re- 
organization of the Federal Department of Agriculture which comprised, 
among other things, the formation of an especial service called States f Rela- 
tions Service. The chief function of this service is to keep the government 
agricultural colleges in constant touch with experimental stations, and 
to secure the application of Federal laws concerning State institutions, in 
the matter of agricultural experiment and propaganda, by co-ordinating 
the -activity of the institutions with that of the department. 

The law of 8 May 1914 as to agricultural propaganda organized on a 
vast scale the teaching outside the schools of agriculture and domestic 
economy to the rural population. It established the strict collaboration 
of Federal agencies with those of the different States as regards the consti- 
tution and the working of the service of propaganda. By this law the Fe- 
deral Department is bound to help these agencies, not only in drawing up 
programmes of the work which must receive common approval, but also 
in carrying them out in the most effective way possible. Moreover the law 
provides for the formation in each State of an organizing centre, which 
represents it and is responsible both to the agricultural college and to the 
Federal Departments. 

In the first year for which the law was in force great efforts were made 
to bring into being and to perfect the administrative machinery. All 
the States conformed to its provisions. In each of them an agricultural 
college was assigned for the reception and administration of the necessary 
funds. The chosen institutions made the subdivisions of services or the 
separate services, on which everything having reference to the teaching of 
agriculture or domestic eonomy depends. In 36 States an especial officer 
directs these services, generally with the title of director ; in four he unites 
with this office that of head of the experimental station or the agricul- 
tural college. The chief features of the organization are : i) the county 
agricultural agents ; 2) the boys’ and girls’ clubs ; 3) the itinerant schools^ 
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and the work of encouragement carried on by the specialists of the agricul 
tural colleges and of the department. 

1) The County Agents . — Before the law was voted the colleges 
had accepted one of the fundamental bases of the system which the depart- 
ment enforces. In the last twelve years, it has been possible to form a full 
estimate of the value of the county agent, whose mission it is to inform 
the rural populations, directly by his personal visits to farms and farm- 
houses, of tlie results of practical experience and scientific research. It is 
therefore essential to form in each county permanent centres for propaganda, 
under the direction of a competent agent, which shall at once represent 
local rural society, the agricultural college and the Federal Department. 
Thus the needs of the different rural communities can be exactly de- 
termined, and the speedier and more effective aid of the State and the Con- 
federation can be assured to them. A large part of the funds, obtained 
from the Federal Government, the governments of the States or the local 
institutions, has served to maintain in activity and develop the organi- 
zation of county agents of both sexes. At the end of 1915 more than 1000 
counties were employing men in this service, and 680 counties in 15 Southern 
States had an additional staff of 355 women. 

Since a single agent could not visit all the farmers in a county the or- 
ganization of intermediary agricultural groups is very important. The 
groups of this class conform to two general types. The first is constitut- 
ed by the county associations, also called “ farm bureaux ”, and its work 
is to finance the agent locally, to assist in nominating him and to second 
his efforts to forward agricultural interests. The members of such asso- 
ciations are not recruited solely from the farmers but include in many 
cases persons of the commercial, industrial and professional classes. This 
fact has given rise to special problems ; for if the support and sympathy of 
persons of other classes are desirable for farmers, it is none the less indis- 
pensable that they should themselves control and determine the character 
and the functions of the organizations. 

The second type is that of the small local association. When there 
are a considerable number of these in a county they are federated to form 
a county organization. Neither type of intermediary group is however as 
yet absolutely fixed and both are in the experimental vStage. 

The work incumbent on county agents is very varied : a few figures 
will give some idea of its scope. In the 15 Southern States direct demon- 
strations were given during the year on 105,000 farms, and 110,000 children 
of both sexes benefited by the instruction imparted by the agents. About 
500,000 visits were made to farms. 

It is reported that the demonstrations bore on everyjyt anch of southern 
agriculture. Nearly 3,000 kilos of manure were used under the direct 
instruction of the agents and 13,000 thoroughbred animals were bought 
in order to improve breeding. Under the direction of specialists the 
agents organized the campaign against cholera among pigs and taught 
the farmers to make preventive injections, 118,000 pigs being vaccin- 
ated. Campaigns against other diseases of livestock were not neglected 
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the agents vaccinated 26,000 animals against carbuncles, and 2,000 ponds 
for prophylactic baths weie constructed under their orders. They gave 
moreover much advice as to the rational development of the dairy industry. 

By their means successive terraces have been made on more than 

75.000 slopes in order to prevent their erosion ; tree-stumps which impeded 
the cultivation of fields have been removed on thousands of farms ; 65,000 
acres of land have been drained ; nearly 3,000 model kitchen gardens have 
been cultivated and the farmers have bought 132,000 improved tools or 
machines. Abou£ 500 rural communities have been organized for co-op- 
eration in breeding, in the purchase and sale of products and their distri- 
bution, in the, sale of crops and in the improvement of agricultural methods 
— not to mention agricultural credit and the beautifying of rural life. 

The efforts of the women on the staff have brought about the destruc- 
tion of fli^s and mosquitoes, and the sensible cooking of food in the homes, 
and have influenced poultry breeding and the sale of eggs. The women 
instructors have visited about 50,000 farmhouses. 

In the Northern and Western States, where this form of propaganda 
is*comparatively new, the number of agents rose in 1915 from' 219 to 350. 
They have formed 875 local organizations, known as farmers' clubs, 
which are associated for the improvement of crops, breeding, the control 
of dairy production and the purchase and sale of products. They 
have given 35,000 demonstrations bearing on agriculture and the care 
of livestock; and they have visited 76,000 farms, giving practical in- 
formation in meetings attended by 1,200,000 persons, and have contribut- 
ed to the development of agricultural teaching in 4,600 schools. About 

72.000 farmers and their families have followed short courses of instruc- 
tion or attended classes in the itinerant schools. According to the figures 
furnished by the agents themselves 600,000 acres of selected maize, 280,000 
acres of oats, 17,000 acres of potatoes and 85,000 acres of lucerne grass 
have been planted on their advice. Nearly 7,000 registered .stallions have 
been procured for the farmers ; 300,000 pigs have been vaccinated against 
cholera ; and 2,000 farmers have learnt how to mix manures. Finally the 
agents have helped more than 2,000 farmers to keep their farm accounts, 
and have established offices by means of which 2,300 of them have obtain- 
ed the labour they needed. 

2. The Boys' and Girls' Clubs, * - The formation sfnd development of 
associations of boys and girls for agricultural objects had received atten- 
tion from the Federal Department and the agricultural colleges even be- 
fore the law of T914, and were still pursued after the law had been promul- 
gated. In the Southern States this form of organizing activity is within 
the scope of the coiyitv agents ; in the other States it is independent of them. 
It brings the agencies for propaganda into contact with the school teachers 
who co-operate in the formation and the direction of the clubs. 

In the year under review no, 000 boys and girls were enrolled. Of 
the 60,000 boys many, practising the teaching they received, grew winter 
vegetables for the improvement of the soil. Many of them were also group- 
ed in associations for the breeding of pigs and poultry. The [girls were 
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taught to look after a kitchen garden and, especially, to cook and preserve 
fruit and vegetables. 

In the Northern and Western States the number of new members of 
the clubs surpassed 150,000. The clubs have here aimed principally at the 
growing of maize and potatoes, gardening, and the cooking and preserving 
of vegetables and fruit. By their means succession of crops, treatment of 
the soil and rational distribution of work have been practised. 

The members devote their net profits to buying pedigree stock — pigs, 
sheep and poultry — , and agricultural or domestic machines and utensils. 
Many of them even buy plots of ground, thus acquiring early the habit of sav- 
ing and learning the dignity inherent in proprietorship of land. At 938 public 
demonstrations of methods of making preserves 118,000 persons, including 
more than 50,000 women and 10,000 men, were present. The short courses, 
which were opened in the agricultural colleges towards the middle of the 
winter, have been followed by 1557 members of the clubs ; and the useful- 
ness of the instruction given is so well recognized by the rural population 
that of this number 968 had their fees paid by local residents or by institu- 
tions or societies. 

3. The Activities of the Specialists . — The agricultural colleges have 
for long conducted a propaganda by means of their professors and the staff 
of the experimental stations. These activities which, initially, were quite 
accidental, have become, by reason of the growing interest in agriculture 
of the Federation and the States, more and more considerable and now 
absorb an important share of the time of these specialists. For some of 
them, in several establishments, they have actually come to constitute 
their entire duty. It is the part of the specialists to second the county 
agents in influencing the rural population directly, to advise and support 
them, to give practical courses of lectures, to give demonstrations on especi- 
al points, to prepare publications, to talk to the farmers at the meetings 
and to comply with requests for information. It is incumbent on them 
to collect generally all possible information regarding their department, 
especially such as emanates from the experimental stations, to put it into 
an easily accessible form, and to distribute it to the farmers, either directly 
or by means of the county agents. 

The Federal Department also employ experts to collaborate with the 
county agents, nottably in the matter of dairy-work, the care of animals, 
the fight against cholera among pigs and ixodes among cattle, the sale of 
agricultural products, agricultural economy and the preserving at home of 
fruit and vegetables. 

4. The Financial Basis of the Agricultural Propaganda . — In 1916 the 
funds of the Federal Department available for all thes| objects amounted 
to $l*$qq,ooo, to which $1,080,000 granted to the States by the law of 19x4 
must he added. Further a sum of $2,653,000 in round figures has been 
allotted by the States and the local institutions. The total sum available 
ior agricultural propaganda in 1916 is therefore $4,933,000, of which half 
will certainly be absorbed by the cost of the agricultural instructors. 
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The Federal Government aims consistently at developing the organi- 
zation of the county agents by appeals to local resources. This system is 
firmly established in about a third of the counties — a result which has been 
possible because the government ac lively supported the service until the 
country population was thoroughly convinced of its usefulness. The other 
two thirds of Die counties have not yet reached this stage of organization 
and could not do without the stimulating influence of the Federal Depart- 
ment and the agricultural colleges. ^ 
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GERMANY. 


* THE CO-OPERATIVE SAI,E OE RIVE STOCK IN GERMANY. 


SOURCES: 

Horst (Hans) : Die genossenschafthche Viehverweriiing in Deutschland (The Co-operative Sale 
of Tive Stock in Germany), Landwirtschaftliche Jahbiicher, Berlin, Vol. 48, part 1, 8 
July 1915, page I -f- 169. 


§ 1. The: object op the co-operative sate op uve stock. 

The members of the co-operative societies for the sale of live stock are 
recruited almost entirely from the holders of small and medium-sized 
farms. Except in Pomerania, East Prussia and the district of Euneburg 
(Hanover) the large proprietors have held themselves nearly wholly aloof 
from this organization ; in the rest of Germany they are represented among 
the* members of these associations only exceptionally* This is due to the 
fact that smallholders possess more live stock than large landowners and 
therefore are more in need than they of economic protection. The large 
landowners are moreover able to take their animals to the markets them- 
selves and need not run the risk of being defrauded by dealers. Further the 
co-operative societies for the sale of live stock undertake to dispose of the 
consignments of private individuals. 

It is true that the large landowners have not taken full advantage of 
this latter opportunity because they find it more convenient to sell to dealers 
directly. The following figures show for Prussia the value of the consign- 
ments of private individuals to the sale offices of the co-operative societies : 
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1909 

Marks (1) 

1910 

Marks 

1911 

Marks 

19x2 

Marks 

To the central selling establishment 

at Berlin 

2,068,219 

2,100,000 

3,887,217 

2,072,883 

To the sale office at Dantzig . . . 

iS 7,776 

I 9 G 5 IO 

191.493 

230,871 

To the sale office at Hanover . . . 

— 

177,067 

472,590 

582,093 

To the sale office at Essen .... 

— 

— 

— 

-101,475 

• 

Total . . . 

2 , 255,995 

2,468,577 

39554,309 

3,288,222 


The central establishment for the sale of live stock heads the list because 
most of the members of its society are recruited from the great landowners 
of the eastern provinces who therefore are financially interested in its suc- 
cess. Although large proprietors do not show a keen interest in tliese asso- 
ciations it is none the less true that they derive from them advantages 
which cannot be undervalued. In most cases animals belonging to one 
owner are not simultaneously ready for delivery to the butcher. If there- 
fore the owner do not wish to abandon the profit attendant on the sim- 
ultaneous sale of a number of animals he must either continue to feed 
beasts which are already fat — that is incur unnecessary cost — or he must 
make up his mind to sell beasts not yet fattened to the desired point and 
bringing him in only a slight return. 

These drawbacks are aggravated by the fluctuations in market prices, 
owing to which one owner who markets a large number of animals runs a 
heavy risk which can be avoided by means of the gradual sales conducted 
by the associations. 

a) Animals for slaughter. — Pigs figure most largelj' in co-operative 
sales. The number of them sold in 1912 hy all the co-operative societies 
and the isolated consigners of Prussia was 646,402 as against 16,401 horned 
cattle, 53,102 calves and 21,999 sheep. 

It is also to be noted that in 1912 of one thousands pigs slaughtered 
in Prussia fifty-five had been bought from co-operative societies, whereas 
of a thousand heads of cattle slaughtered only five had been bought from 
them. This is due to the fact that the small farmers, who are the best 
supporters of co-operative societies, fatten pigs almost exclusively. 

The following figures show the total sales of cattle : 

Prussia Kuvnria 

Heads of cattle Heads of cattle 


191° 11,215 5,674 

I 9H 13,520 * 5,134 

1912 16,401 4,153 


(1) x mark » about is at par. 
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The following figures show how, in Prussia and elsewhere, pigs pre- 
dominate among the animals sold : 

Other Parts 
Prussia of Germany 

Pigs Pigs 


*9™ 379,214 25,369 

I9 1 * 618,842 33,393 

1912 649,402 40,278 


In Prussia these figures for Hanover only amount to 50 per cent, of 
those for the whole kingdom. 

The co-operative sale of calves is attended with far fewer difficulties 
than that of mature animals. The following figures show the number ot 
calves sold : 

Prussia Bavaria 

Calves Calves 


1910 43,797 61,218 

1911 50,996 64,101 

1912 52,102 66,930 


Of all calves slaughtered in 1912 two per cent, were sold co-operatively 
in Prussia and ten per cent, in Bavaria. 

The co-operative sale of young pigs, which for some years has been suc- 
cessfully undertaken by certain Hanoverian co-operative societies, is at- 
tended with difficulties of a special order. We will return to this subject. 

The co-operative sale of sheep has little importance because of the sec- 
ondary place which mutton takes as an article of diet — it meets only two 
per cent, of the need — and because it is chiefly large landowners who are 
sheep farmers. Altogether in Prussia 20,096 sheep were sold in 1910, 17,683 
in 1911 and 21,999 in 1912. 

b) Animals for breeding. — Several co-operative societies have un- 
dertaken in addition 'to the sale of animals for slaughter that of breeding 
stock, for the following reasons : 

a) owing to the lack of official price lists there w$re in the markets 
abuses which urgently needed remedy ; 

h) the dealers sought to assimilate breeding stock to animals for 
slaughter, in order to cheapen the former ; 

c) the sale of breeding stock by co-operative societies might have 
a happy effect in directing breeding activity. 

It is true that tKfe co-operative sale of breeding stock encountered grave 
difficulties, which arose first from the fact that stock of this kind is fitted only 
for detailed sale ; and secondly from the less ability of the co-operative 
societies, as compared with dealers, to determine the aptitudes of stock for 
specialized breeding with a view to production, whether of meat or milk 
or draught animals, and their less familiarity with the needs of farmers. 
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The co-operative societies sought to overcome these difficulties by un- 
dertaking first the sale of those breeds of cattle of which the aptitudes to 
certain uses were already established. Such are particularly the breeds of the 
March, which thanks to the climate and fortunate crossings have become 
remarkably fitted for fattening and for dairy production, and the cattle of 
the mountainous districts of Upper Bavaria, which makegood draught ani- 
mals. The reliability in these respects of these breeds is such that a sale 
based only on weight and age can make the purchaser sufficiently sure of 
procuring animals having certain fixed aptitudes, from which he can obtain 
the results on which he counts. 

The sales by co-operative societies of breeds of this type are continually 
on the increase. It is true that they are frequently effected by societies not 
originally in touch with co-operative societies for the sale of live stock, 
properly so called. But these societies, for the most part, have sought in the 
event to attach themselves to federations of such selling societies. 

There are co-operative institutions of this type in East Frisia, in the 
districts of the Associations for Breeding Dutch Cows (Hollander Herd- 
buchgenossenschaften), in East Prussia, in the Oldenburg Wesermars^h, 
in Jeverland, in the district of the South German Breeding Associations, 
and in Schleswig-Holstein. 

On the other hand, to meet the needs of holders of small and medium- 
sized properties, offices of information have been founded in order to let 
farmers know where they can buy cattle suited to their needs. Such offices 
have been established by the Chambers of Agriculture of East Prussia, 
Schleswig-Holstein and Bavaria. Co-operative societies also often them- 
selves sell the thin stock of their members by auction. 

It has been attempted further to encourage the sale of breeding stock 
by forming for it especial markets. In this connection particular mention 
should be made of the market for thin stock at Friedrichsfelde near Berlin, 
which was founded by the central establishment for the sale of live stock. 
This establishment proposed at first to found a central office which should 
fix the s channels of the trade in live stock for the whole country. In order 
that its situation might be as central as possible it was decided to place 
it in Berlin. However it had to be recognised that the centralization 
of the market raised many internal^ difficulties. The governetnent had # 'to 
be brought under contribution and the market had to take on an official 
character, which emancipated it from its dependence on the central 
establishment. The latter thereupon formed a commission agency in the 
markets, hoping the farmers would employ it ‘in making purchases and sales. 
At first it did indeed do much business, but subsequently the farmers re- 
newed their old connections with the dealers. In 1912 the liquidation 
of the central establishment for the sale of live stock in Berlin was 
necessary. The market for thin stock on the other hand has become, 
thanks to its central position and the excellent condition of its stalls, the 
most important place in Germany for the sale of live stock. 

Y oung Pigs . — We have already alluded to the fact that the co-operative 
sale of y<Jtuag pigs meets with special difficulties, connected particularly 
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with the business of valuing the animals. An attempt was made to solve 
the problem by arriving at an average value based on total weight and 
on age. At first the points of the animals were merely estimated at 
sight but the resultant valuations gave little satisfaction. More certain 
criteria were then sought and it was decided to weigh the animals as soon 
as they reached the station. When a farmer delivered a lot of animals of 
equal quality his whole consignment was weighed and the average weight 
of a single animal then calculated. This procedure proved to '’be very su- 
perior to mere variation at sight ; but it had the drawback that it left all 
the particular points which might play a decisive part in fixing price to the 
judgement of the valuer. 

To obviate this disadvantage a scheme for valuation was established 
by means of which the points which fix prices are classified automatically. 
This system seems, in spite of its complications, to have proved of 
practical use. 

For the rest the organization of the co-operative sale of young pigs 
is comparatively simple. A co-operative society undertaking it needs how- 
ever a working capital of at least ten thousand marks. This is due to 
the fact that it is especially operations in credit which are involved. Small 
dealers who appear as purchasers on the markets are well known to receive 
credit from large dealers, and co-operative societies should accomodate 
themselves to this fact if they wish to compete with profit. With such end 
in view- they had recourse to the central establishment for the sale of live 
stock in Berlin which undertook to buy young pigs at a fixed price and 
resell them at its own risk. Every year the societies settle their accounts 
with the central establishment. 

The co-operative sale of young pigs has in its development and 
general organization much analogy with the sale of animals for slaughter. 
The large organizations for the co-operative sale of young pigs, which are 
found exclusively in the province of Hanover, are invariably independent, 
and have rendered the delivery to themselves of the products of their 
members obligatory. 

Besides these co-operative societies ‘for the sale of young pigs, properly 
so called, there are in Hanover a series of co-operative societies for the sale 
of cattle which, in addition to their main object, sell young pigs. Altogether 
there are some fifteen co-operative societies in Hanover which undertake 
the sale of young pigs. They sell in all parts of Germany about 50,000 
young pigs a year. 


§ 2. Organization of the co-operative saee of eive stck. 

a) In the country , — The woiking of a co-operative society which sells 
by commission is comparatively simple. The members are bound to give 
the administrator some days' warning of their deliveries of animals, which, 
after such notice has been given, cannot be sold elsewhere. After he has 
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received the entries the administrator informs the central offices, to which 
the co-operative societies are affiliated, of the number and kind of the animals 
and other particulars. These offices then direct him as to the markets in 
which the animals will in all probability fetch the best prices. 

The animals should be brought to a receiving office situated as 
centrally as possible within the co-operative society's sphere of action. 
Waggons which take them to the different stations are sometimes also 
used. Wheft a co-operative society works within a large territory it makes 
up loads of distinct classes of animals and despatches *them to different 
markets. 

Tor sale by commission the animals are marked and then entered on 
the commission lists. The co-operatve society keeps one copy of the list, 
and the other is sent to the commission agent of the market who adds to it 
the weight of the animals when sold and the price paid for fchem. r As soon 
as the money has been received the costs are deducted and the net price 
is paid to the members of the co-operative societies. Of late it has 
often happened that accounts have been settled by the medium of the 
savings and loan banks. 

Selling is far more difficult among co-oprative societies which buy stock 
for sale : these are met with especially in the province of Posen. 

The difficulty lies, as has been said, in valuing the animals delivered. 
For this there is a special valuation committee, composed of the admini- 
strator, the valuer — generally a butcher — and a member of the superintend- 
ing council. Valuation is based on the classification customary in markets 
for the sale of live stock for slaughter. The fact that an animal is placed 
in a certain class gives, together with its weight, a basis for the subsequent 
payment. When a member expresses dissatisfaction with an estimate he can, 
by paying a fine a 50 pfennigs (1) and making himself responsible for all 
costs, have his animal sold by commission. 

The insurance of the animals against accidents and the choice of the 
administrator are two matters important to the success of the co-operative 
sale of animals in the country. The administrator is most often a native 
of the district concerned and he receives for his exercise of his office, which 
generally is accessory to other avocations, 0.5 per cent, (in the biggest co- 
operative societies 0.3 per cent.) of the money paid to the society. 

b) In the marl&t. — The organization in the market aims at grouping 
together the scattered co-operative societies sending consignments to it, 
in order to strengthen their resistance to competition ; at receiving the ani- 
mals on their arrival and caring for them ; at superintending selling by com- 
mission agents ; at studying the needs of the market in the matter of quality 
and quantity ; and at effecting a reasonable distribution <jf the animals should 
the market be encumbered. 

The first co-operative societies sought to* sell by the medium of a' 
commission agent in any market : the large amount of resistance with 
which they met obliged them to combine. An impulse to draw together 


(t) 50 pfennigs ~ about 6 d at par. 
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was given by the central association for the sale of live stock in Berlin 
which sent a delegate to take charge of its business to ever} 7 market fre- 
quented by co-operative societies. The co-operative societies were to have 
made a declaration as to their consignments which the central establish- 
ment would have distributed among the different markets. This attempt 
at centralization did not succeed, and at the instigation of the Chambers 
of Agriculture in all the provinces concerned sale offices were instituted 
and called upon to undertake the same task on a more restricted scale. 
Then however a lack of centralization was felt, in spite of the increasing 
solidarity of the co-operative societies as a whole. 

Experience has shown, it is true, that these sale offices amply suffice 
for the western markets, but the case is quite other in the eastern provinces 
where, as a consequence of the lack of outlets, almost all the co-operative 
societies have had to continue to have recourse to the services of the central 
establishment for the sale of live stock at Berlin. 


§ 3. Present development of the co-operative sale of live stock. 


The co-operative sale of live stock is economically profitable to indi- 
viduals and to the nation. 

As regards individuals it renders producers more independent and, 
by eliminating dealers, protects their farms from cattle disease. It protects 
them also from loss by the untimely sale of fattened animals because it en- 
ables them to deliver their stock as soon it is ready. Finally by its means 
they receive the true price of their animals, for the general costs of the 
co-operative sale of live stock are little in advance of those of ordinary 
trading. 

As regards national economy, production has been brought into better 
correspondence with the needs of the market ; although less so than in Den- 
mark where, as a consequence of co-operative sale, it has been possible 
rapidly to build up a stable breed of pigs which is entirely suitable for 
export. 

It is possible to affirm that precisely in the province of Hanover, in 
which more than half the co-operative sales of all Prussia take place, the 
production of pigs has increased since 1883 by 366 per cent, while it has 
increased by only 143 per cent, in the rest of Germany. 

This example shows that in spite of its advantages the co-operative 
selling of live stock has not developed equally in all parts of the country. 
Its growth is greater or less in accordance with the character of the popula- 
tion, the necessity of finding a market for the live stock and the attitude 
of the State to co-operative effort, In Prussia the government has hitherto 
maintained an attitude of much reserve. The Bavarian government, on 
the other hand, definitely favours the development of co-operative selling 
societies. In the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg the efforts which have been 
made in this direction have met with no support from the government. 
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a) Prussia . — Prussia is the cradle of these co-operative societies of 
which it possesses a large number. The first of them was founded by the 
peasants of Schleswig-Holstein, but it is in the province of Hanover that 
co-operative selling societies really had birth. The example of Hanover 
was soon followed by the provinces of Westphalia, the Rhineland, Pome- 
rania, East and West Prussia, Silesia and Saxony. 

The following figures, taken from the data of the Prussian Landesoko - 
nomiekollegium. t show the development of the business of all the co-operative 
societies for the sale of live stock : 


Number of Animals Sold . 


tfear 

Horned Cattle 

Pigs 

Calves 

Sheep 

Value in Marks 

1906 

6,699 

106,087 

16,649 

7.552 

16,623,783 

1907 

9.649 

217,903 

25.351 

9.663 

26,734,902 

1908 

13.231 

255.218 

34.506 

16,759 

34,001,453 

I909 

14.296 

267,999 

33.512 

20,903 

38,974,591 

1910 

12,838 

379.2x4 

43.797 

20,096 

49,837.431 

I 9 II 

13.518 

618,842 

50,996 

17,683 

68,700,391 

1912 

16,401 

649,402 

53.102 

21,999 

88,376,716 


The following figures show the distribution of business among the 
different provinces in 1912 : 


Provinces 

Number 
of Co-operative 
Societies 

Marks 

— 

— 

— 

Hanover 

... 90 

42,266,226 

Pomerania 

... 18 

14,479.076 

Schleswig Holstein (1) . . , 

• • • 5 

11,278,965 

Posen 

... 9 

5,626,516 

Westphalia 

... 29 

3,747.571 

West Prussia 

... 8 

2,609,260 

East Prussia ...... 

, . . 14 

2,554.684 

Rhine Proving 

... 11 

1,976,141 

Saxony 

• - • 5 

1,588,755 

Silesia 

... 2 

127,470 

Hohenzollern 

... 1 

49,^49 


The business done by the central establishment of Berlin in 1912 is 
represented by 2,072,883 marks. 

b) Oldenburg . — In spite of a great wealth of live stock, and in parti- 
cular a superabundance of pigs, the co-operative selling of live stock began 


{1} In addition to the consignments of individuals to the selling office at Hamburg, 
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here only in 1908. The need for it was felt less acutely because live stock 
was easily sold in Bremen and the industrial regions. 

The following are the data as to the co-operative societies : 


Number 

Year of Co-operative Marks 

Societies 

1908 . . . i 733 >7 61 

I 9°9 * . 1 1,940,449 

1910 1 2,581,267 

19 11 4 4,073,128 ^ 

1912^ 6 6,122,071 


„ It has been impossible to give exact figures as to the kinds of animals 
sold, but it is certain that the business was especially concerned with pigs. 
The prospects for the co-operative selling of live stock in Oldenburg are 
extraordinarily good. 

c) Grand Duchy of Baden. — Here the production of live stock is ex- 
actly sufficient for the feeding of the population, but the configuration of the 
country makes impossible the sale of the animals it produces within its 
limits. 

The Baden Chamber of Agriculture and the Union of the Baden Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Associations therefore decided in 1910 themselves 
to organize selling. Two years later the enterprise of seven co-operative 
societies had already sold 258 heads of cattle, 1,554 pigs and 312 calves, for 
a total sum of 358,000 marks. In the same year the co-operative societies 
founded by the Union of Co-operative Associations and the selling office of 
Freiburg were taken over by the Chamber of Agriculture. The organiza- 
tion is still simple : only one co-operative society has rendered it obligatory 
for its members to deliver their products to itself. The State in 1913 allot- 
ted a subsidy of 3,000 marks to the organization. 

d) Bavaria . — Here the co-operative selling of live stock differs funda- 
mentally from that in Prussia and in the rest of the country except Wurtem- 
berg, owing to the fact that Bavarian fanners breed especially horned 
cattle and only few pigs. Moreover an innate distrust of every innovation 
has given these organizations a particular character, as yet somewhat ru- 
dimentary. 

Of eigkty-ninesof them, which formed their total number in 1912, only 
five have made the delivery of live stock to themselves obligatory. The 
amount of businss done is small. It must be added that in Bavaria 
the large landowners have held themselves entirely aloof from the move- 
ment. If in spite of all these difficulties the co-operative selling of live stock 
is developing, although slowly, the fact is largely due to the support given 
by the State. 
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The following figures give an idea of the progress realized in the matter 
of the co-operative sale of animals for slaughter : 


Amount of Amount ol 

Year Busincs's Done Year Business Done 

1897 153,629 1905 1,865,127 

1898 222,260 1906 2,947,219 

1899 472.342 1907 • • 4.645.847 

1900 385,512 • 1908 . 6,838,125 

1901 4 I 4>3 I 5 x 9°9 7. 9 0 5.367 

1902 711,102 1910 8,651,919 

1903 1.254.540 IQ” 9.172,949 

Tt)04 1,454,484 1912 10,813,568 


The sale of breeding stock which began in 1909 has progressed as fol- 


lows : 

Amount of 

Year Business Done 

in Marks 

I909 288,000 

igiO 291,000 

1911 186,691 

1912 523 >4 12 


In 1912 there were sold 313 oxen, 406 cows, 18 bulls, 90 calves and 
1,451 pigs. 

1 The distribution of the co-operative societies in the different parts of 
the country is as follows : in Suabia thirty-six co-operative societies, in 
Upper Bavaria twenty-six, in Lower Bavaria and Middle Franconia sixteen 
each. 

The most important selling office in Bavaria is that of Munich ; that of 
Nuremberg comes next to it and then those of Augsburg and Amberg, 

e) Wurtemberg •— Here, as has been said, the position is analogous 
to that in Bavaria. 

There are no registered co-operative societies but only free associations. 
There is no question anywhere of obligatory delivery. The foundation of 
the first associations dates from 1908. In 19x2 they sold to the slaughter- 
house of Stuttgart 1,275 horned cattle, 4,426 calves, 4,682 pigs and 14S 
sheep. 

As for keeping live stock for profit this has not hitherto had much im- 
portance in Wurtemberg. r 
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§ i. Historical introduction. 

Up to 1870 poultry-keeping in Denmark was not considered to be 
a source of agricultural income and the production -of eggs was limited 
to the quantity needed for consumption on the farms. But about this 
year a certain interest began to be shown in this branch of production. 
Between 1875 and 1878 two associations were founded to promote scientific 
poultry-keeping. The industry then began to develop, and it made rapid 
progress, shown by the growing export of eggs. 

The progress, which became yet more marked about 1880, was indubi- 
tably connected with the reduction in the price of corn. It may therefore 
be regarded as one of the results of the passage from extensive culture to 
‘the intensive production of corn and the other crops giving foodstuffs, 
a passage accomplished by Danish agriculture as a consequence of the 
lowered price of corn. * ^ 
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The case was like that of the dairies and of the production of bacon ; 
production had to be reorganized, especially as regarded selling, in order that 
small farmers might conform to the new system. In the trade in eggs radical 
reforms had to be effected and as a consequence of these poultry-keeping 
became productive, could develop, and could be transformed from a sub- 
sidiary industry, which aimed only at supplying domestically a supplement- 
ary product, into a true and important source of revenue for the numerous 
class of small landowners. 

In order to make the necessity for these reforms clear we will deal 
briefly with the trade in eggs. 

In the past this trade was carried on as in other countries. The pro- 
ducers sold their eggs to the country dealers, who placed them on one side 
until they had accumulated a respectable stock which they resold to the 
wholesale merchants. The latter, as soon as they held a sufficient quantity, 
despatched them to foreign importers. 

An organization of this type led to the fact that producers received low 
prices. The small producers, being debarred from an exact knowledge of the 
conditions of the market, found themselves completely at the mercy of the 
purchaser, and were moreover unable, in view of the local character of the 
purchases, to establish among the purchasers any fruitful competition. 
Moreover, since each middleman of the series wished, in order to lessen his 
costs, to have at his disposal the greatest possible quantity of eggs, they 
remained in storage too long before they reached the consumer, and so 
were depreciated, thus causing loss to the producers. 

Another loss which was even more felt arose from the regular annual 
variations in the price of eggs, of which the following figures give an idea : 


Price of Eggs in Copenhagen Market . Crowns (i) per kilogramme (2). 


Year 

Jan- 

uary 

Feb- 

ruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug- 

ust 

Sep- 

tember 

Oct- 

ober 

Nov- 

embei 

Dec- 

ember 

1913 

1.50 

1.30 

1,10 

O.84 

0.90 

°-95 

1 .04 

I.IO 

1,20 

1.35 

" 

I -75 

I.85 

1912 ! 

1 1.55 

I.60 

1.20 

0.88 

O.94 

0.94 

0.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.35 

1 ,60 

*•75 

1911 1 2 

1 

1.52 

i.e6*i 

0,96 

0.86 

O.90 

0.89 

0.98 

0.96 

I.I4 

1.25 

1*75 

2.00 


In the first months of the year, since prices were going down, it was to 
the interest of the sellers to place their eggs as early as possible and the qual- 
ity of these was therefore passable ; but in the second half of the year they 


(1) 1 crown « about is 1 y A d at par. 

(2) 1 KilopWJne *= 2.205 lbs. 
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speculated on the rising prices, and producers, dealers, wholesale merchants 
and foreign importers, all sought to hold up their eggs which reached 
the consumers in a more or less uneatable state. Prices naturally sank. 
In practice matters had reached such a point that in 1890 the Danish com- 
mercial attache in London intimated that if a reform were not speedily 
introduced in the business of exporting eggs it would soon cease entirely 
to exist. 

Therefore if it were desired that the export of eggs and poultry -keeping 
should be raised to a position of some importance, it was necessary first of 
all to organize the trade in eggs more effectively on the following bases : the 
eggs of the different producers to be collected rapidly ; the dealers and the 
wholesale merchants to despatch them regularly and rapidly ; and the eggs 
to be carefully examined, to be sorted and to be packed systematically. 
Further it was necessary to endeavour to free the producers from their 
dependence on the dealers, so that they could control the prices fixed by 
the latter. 

* It was clear however that traders in eggs would not by themselves 
accomplish the needed reforms, and the}' were in any case incapable of 
doing this as extensively and rapidly as was rendered desirable by the cir- 
cumstances. They were further too much slaves of the very competition 
from which they suffered. Towards 1890 an opportunity arose for the better 
regulation of the trade, for the custom became general of paying for eggs 
by the pound. Previous^ they had been paid for by the number, and the 
producers had therefore kept the largest for themselves. Several of the 
largest exporters tried further to procure fresh eggs by forming local cir- 
cles for their collection and by encouraging the dairies to be interested in 
eggs. But these attempts did not succeed, being defeated especially by 
the competition of the dealers in districts which to some extent suffered 
from them. 

The only remedy to the condition of the affairs was that the producers 
should take the initiative as they had done in the matter of the production 
of butter and bacon. The first scheme of this kind dates from 1894 when 
it was decided to form a co-operative society which should extend its ac- 
tivity over the whole country, and finally exclude all middlemen, exporting 
its members’ eggs to the foreign markets directly. After an effective pre- 
liminary' propaganda this society, which assumed the name of Dcmsk Andel 
Aegeksport , could begin work in the first months of 1895. Subsequently adhe- 
sions to it took place with such rapidity that in the following year it had 
14,000 members and had become so important a factor in the egg trade that 
the year 1895 could rightly be said to have begun for Denmark a new era 
in this branch of commerce. In the following } T ears the membership of the 
society continued steadily to increase, and other societies began also to be 
interested in the export of eggs. They adopted the same principles as the 
Dansk Andel Aegeksport, but none of them developed to an equal degree. 
Towards the end of the decade 1890 to 1900 a series of small co-operative 
societies for the export of eggs were constituted in various provinces of 
Denmark, but they were shortlived : the greater number of tlTem found it^ 
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most profitable to merge themselves in the Dansk Andel Aegeksport . A 
single large society, which had united the export of eggs with that of but- 
ter and had had an important growth, also gave up its business of exporting 
eggs, after several failures, to the Dansk Andel Aegeksport. All this, did 
not on the whole do much injury to the co-operative movement, for co-oper- 
ative societies for the export of eggs have never included more than a small 
number of the producers. * If in spite of this they have been able, in compet- 
ing with large isolated traders, to exercise from the beginning an almost 
revolutionary influence on the trade in eggs, the reason tor the fact should 
be sought in the strength given to the movement by their concentration 
in one or two societies, able to dominate the weaker private firms interested 
in the same trade. 

At present, outside the Dansk Andels Aegeksport , there are only a few 
co-operative slaughterhouses, seven in all, which export eggs omco-opera- 
tive principles. They have associated to establish some common rules 
and a common price list for their products. Several of them have attained 
to sales which are not negligible, especially if their own purely local charac- 
ter be take into account. However the combined trade of the seven societies 
hardly amounts to two thirds of that of the Dansk Andels Aegeksport. The 
following table will give a general idea of the business done by the co- 
operative societies for the sale of eggs in 1914. 


Co-operative 

Eggs supplied 

Total value 

Slaughterhouses. 

ia 1914 
Kilogrammes. 

Crowns 

Fxederiksund 

866,126 

1,082,858 

Slagelse 

609427 

804,550 

ftoskilde 

. 527,660 

656,706 

Nakskov 

412,785 

534,279 

Kalundborg 

311.742 

400,315 

Haslev 

80,743 

106484 

Logstor. 

22,321 

27,975 

The 7 slaughterhouses 

. 2,830,804 

3,6x3,167 

Dansk Andels Aegeksport , . . , 

. 4,685,275 

5,692,096 

Total . . 

■ 7.516,079 

9,305,263 


c„ 


Thus the co-operative societies have sold altogether about seven and a 
half million kilogrammes of eggs, that is approximately a quarter of the 
total Danish export which was in 1914 one of about 28.6 million kilogram- 
mes. ”*■ 
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The following table gives data, according to information gathered from 
the official census of domestic animals, as to the composition of the local 
circles for the collection of eggs. It should be noted however that the fig- 
ures of the census seem to be too low. 


Farms registered at the Local Circles for the Collection of Eggs in 1909 
distributed according to Size ( Agricultural Districts ). 


1 



Number 

Percentage 

Area of farms 

hectares (i) 

of Farms 

of Hens 

of total no. 

of total number 
of hens 



of farms 

1909 

X 903 

* 






0- O.55 

6,312 

221,411 

15.5 

22.0 

22.6 

°- 55 ~ 5 

13,052 

663,274 

22.7 

29.6 

32.6 

'5-15 

xo ,374 

627,898 

21.2 

28.2 

30.9 

*5 "30 

8,025 

639,882 

22.5 

29.5 

33-6 

30 -60 

5,666 

545,746 

23.8 

31.0 

33-8 

60 -240 

1,306 

140,627 

19 . 1 

25.5 ! 

30.7 

more than 240 

104 

19,884 

l8.I 

20.9 

3°-9 

Total . . . 

44,839 

2,858,722 

20.9 

28.4 

31-4 


(1) r hectare » c acres x food 35,383 poles. 


According to the census of 1914 the total number of farms and hens 
participating in the local circles was equal to that of 1909 or even slightly 
less. 

The associations for the export of eggs comprise therefore 20.9 per cent, 
of the farms in rural districts. In the towns the proportion is less. The 
percentage is much the same in the different groups of farms except that it 
is less in those having an area of less than half a hectare. This is very na- 
tural since these holdings are not, properly speaking, farms, and often have 
a small amount of stock, sufficing at most for consumption on the holdings. 
Further their favourable topographical situation enables the local sale of 
their products at remunerative prices. 

Among the farms which, according to the facts collected, belonged in 
1909 to the circles for collecting eggs ( Aegsamlingskreds ), 20.9 per cent, com- 
prised 28.4 per cent, of the hens included in the census. It is clear therefore 
that the farms belonging to the circles have a relatively larger number 
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of hens than the others. This fact is made yet more evident by the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the average number of hens on farms belonging 
and not belonging to the circles in 1909, the farms being grouped according 
to size. As the census was taken in summer about half the figures refer 
to chickens. 


o- 0.55 

r 0.55- 5 

5-i5 
15 - 30 

30 - 60 

60 -240 

More than 240 


Area of Farm 


Average Number of Hens 
on a Farm 


(hectaies) 


Total . . . 


Belonging * 
to a Circle ' 


35 

51 

6 l 

So 

96 

10S 

191 


64 


Not belonging 
to a Circle 

22 

35 

*4* 

55 

67 

85 

159 

41 


This table seems to show that the larger a farm the greater is its profit 
in belonging to a circle — even its necessity to belong to one. But this is 
indubitably due to the constant propaganda of co-operative societies for 
the export of eggs to induce their members to keep poultry. 

The results of the census show that in this sphere the co-operative 
movement was slightly retrogressive from 1903 to 1914 or at least that it 
was not progressive. 

This accords with the fact that the marked growth which occurred 
in the preceding series of years was finally arrested, a fact confirmed 
if the business compassed by the co-operative associations for the export 
of eggs be compared with the total exporting business of co-operative 
societies. The figures representing the latter have been maintained at a 
constant level for many years, while it is indubitable that the Danish con- 
sumption of eggs has steadly increased in notable proportions. 

This does not mean that the Dcmsk Andels Aegseksport is unable to 
carry out its programme. On the contrary the results which have been men- 
tioned should rather be considered due to the fact that t fie co-operative so- 
cieties, although they are so little widespread, have succeeded by the force 
of their competition in reforming the trade in eggs, in such wise that the 
benefit of belonging to one of them is now insignificant compared with 
what it was during the first years after their foundation. 
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§ 2. The interior ORGANIZATION of the co-operative societies 

FOR THE EXPORT OF EGGS AND THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THEY ACT. 


As has been said the force of the co-operative movement in this sphere 
has consisted in the fact that the different societies are concentrated in a 
single large society, the Dansk Andels Aegeksfort , This, association, the only 
one which extends its action over the whole country, is not only the largest 
of the societies \ 9 hich exist to export eggs, accomplishing, as appears from 
the table showing the activity of these co-operative societies, about 60 per 
cent, of their total business, but it is also the most scientifically organized 
and the best managed of them, and that which most rigorously applies co- 
operative principles. We will proceed to study and to describe the working 
methods and the organization chiefly of this society, especially as it was the 
first to be formed and the others have patterned themselves on it. 

The principal object of this co-operative society is, according to the 
Jjiw, to render the best foreign markets accessible to foreign eggs. It at- 
tains its object by guaranteeing to purchasers that the eggs bearing its 
registered marks and classified as fresh eggs are such in fact. Further the 
society aims at defending in every respect the interests of producers, and 
is able to concern itself with the preservation of the eggs and the selling 
and keeping of the poultry of its members, as well as with the establish- 
ment of especial stations for the promotion of scientific and profitable 
poultry-keeping. 

The preservation of eggs was not at first among the objects of the so- 
ciety, but it soon found it necessary to give attention to this process because 
the private egg-exporters who preserved eggs had otherwise an advantage 
over it, in the season in which eggs are preserved. This was detrimental 
to the prestige of the society who, further, could not compel its members 
exactly to fulfil their duty in the matter of deliveries. Therefore as soon 
as the society had acquired the necessary capital, and had also, as the 
result of recurrent experiments, acquired sufficient experience, it began to 
preserve eggs on a large scale, and obtained thus a source of much eventual 
profit. We will speak later of its poultry keeping activity, which has been 
of capital importance to it. Such enterprise was not undertaken until after 
several years. • 

This society is composed of circles ( Kredse ) constituted by at least ten 
members and called egg-circles (Acgkredse) or egg-collection-circles (A egsam- 
lingskredse ). Only the circles can become members of the society. Their 
task is to collect the eggs and send them to the society's centres for despatch. 

In order to foe able to guarantee the absolute freshness of the eggs the 
society has organized a minute inspection both of circles and individuals, 
with the object of thus ensuring the scrupulous fulfilment, of the rules for 
collection and delivery. 

Enrolment as member of a circle is binding for a year. A circle must, 
when enrolling, send a copy of its by-laws and a list of its members, with 
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their order numbers, names and addresses. Intimation of each new enrol- 
ment should at once be sent to the society. The management of each cir- 
cle must see that its by-laws do not violate the society's provisions. 

The members engage to deliver to the circle all the eggs their hens pro- 
duce — except eggs for hatching, those found accidentally and those needed 
for their own consumption — in the manner and within the interval of time 
determined by the circle. The obligation thus to deliver eggs lasts for 
a year and is renewed annually. Eggs more than seven days old must not 
be delivered. Whoever disobeys this rule or delivers rotten eggs is liable 
to a fine of five crowns. In case of a second offence within the same solar 
year the fine is raised to ten crowns. Each egg must be clean when deli- 
vered and, to facilitate the necessary inspection, must be legibly inscribed 
with the circle's stamp and the member’s order number In order moreover 
to ensure the uniform stamping of eggs, the circles must procure from dealers 
designated by the society the stamps and the ink which they remit to their 
members. 

The stamps allow the origin of eggs found to be bad or in a bad con- 
dition to be established at once, in the society’s despatching offices in whi<jh 
they are examined, the sender of these eggs to be apprised immediately of 
their state, and the merited fine to be eventually imposed on him. 

This system of rigorous fining has certainly not facilitated the society’s 
activities for it has aroused the hostility of many members. But it is an 
extraordinarily effective method of obliging the members scrupulously to 
discharge their duties as such, perhaps the only effective method possible 
to an organization in which each member feels his responsibility to the others 
less than in such other local co-operative societies as the co-operative 
dairies. 

In the by-laws of the circles it is further prescribed that the eggs must 
be collected regularly once a day, and twice a day in the warm season, that 
only artificial eggs may be used to induce laying, and that the hens may not 
have access to the laying place during the night. 

Further, members may deliver to the circles only eggs produced by their 
own hens. Producers and collecting circles must alike protect the eggs again.st 
the action of the sun, rain and cold. 

Various rules have further been established which apply both to mem- 
bers and to circles and aim at causing the eggs to reach the consumer in 
the shortest possible time and the best possible condition. The circles are 
obliged to deliver to the society all the eggs they receive from their members 
within the week in which they receive them. In exceptional cases however 
the management can make especial and temporary rules in this matter. The 
society reserves the right to refuse eggs which are dirty or indistinctly 
stamped, or to accept them at lower prices. # 

In case a circle do not deliver all the eggs it has received from its mem- 
bers, or do not remit them in time, it loses its right to its share of the pro- 
fits of the society and the reserve fund for the current year, and it may be 
expelled by the management of the society. 

The authorities of the society comprise the management, the repre- 
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sentatives and the general meeting. The management, formed by a man- 
ager and four members, is chosen by the general meeting, the former for 
four and the others for two years. 

The manager is also an administrator and with another member of 
the management forms the administration committee, which fixes prices, 
and constitutes the firm. 

The signature of two of the members is necessary to bind the society. 

The management is concerned with the administrative organization ; 
it nominates the technical manager and the other employees whose salaries 
are fixed by the i%presentatives. 

The manager directs on his own responsibility all the society's establish- 
ments and represents the society's judgement. He thus acts as technical 
manager. This arrangement was intended to give preponderance to the tech 
nical element in the society’s management, a matter of much importance 
since an enterprise of an almost purely commercial character is in question. 
The manager receives 5,500 crowns a year, plus one half per cent, of the turn- 
over of the preceding financial year. The other members of the manage- 
ment have no fixed salaries but receive payment by the day and compensa 
fion if they have to travel. 

The representatives number one for each province, elected for a year 
by members of the circles in his province. The duty of representatives 
is to see that the by-laws and the decisions of the general meeting are 
observed. All important business arising out of the ordinary administra- 
tion should be submitted to the preliminary examination of the representa- 
tives, who will decide in the matter if it be not urgent. 

The general meeting comprises the management, the representatives 
and a delegate of each circle. The management and the representatives have 
no votes unless they are also delegates. The ordinary general meeting 
takes place once a year ; an extraordinary meeting is convoked following on a 
decision of the management or the representatives, or in response to a re- 
quest from one tenth of the circles. 

The general meeting chooses two revising accountants who inspect the 
books once a month. 

The capital for the financial year is united, as regards its greater part, 
a reserve fund being constituted, Half the net profits of the preceding year 
are distributed to the circles in October, in proportion to the value of the 
eggs they have provided ; the rest is paid into the reserve'fund with which the 
circles are then credited, a special account proportionate to the value of 
the eggs delivered being opened with each of them. The provision that pro- 
fits be paid only in October, while the financial year ends in December, is 
intended to ensure to the society abundant resources in the season favour- 
able to the preservation of eggs. The reserve fund is a guarantee of the en- 
gagements of the circles and the members to the society. Neither circles 
nor members have however unlimited liability arising out of the society's 
engagements, but have a liability limited to their share of the reserve fund, 
which cannot be distributed after the dissolution of the society unless the 
management decide that its whole sum can be usefully employed. In case 
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of a distribution of the reserve fund among the circles a beginning is always 
made with the most remote years. Interest is paid at the rate of four per 
cent, to the circles on their shares in the reserve fund, at the same time 
as profits are paid to them. 

The share of a circle or a member in the reserve fund cannot be the 
object of an action at law on the part of the creditors of the circle or the 
member. 

Having seen what is the organization of the society we will proceed 
to examine its working. 

In the circle and in the despatching offices alike lnitch importance is 
given to the promptest possible despatch of eggs. Most circles are served 
by employees provided with vehicles with which they fetch the eggs from the 
producers once a week and even oftener in summer. In this way their punc- 
tual delivery is best guaranteed. When this method of collection is too 
costly the producers are obliged themselves to bring their eggs teethe place 
of deliver}’. It often happens that small producers are then driven to 
keep them too long before delivering them. Generally the cost of collect- 
ing the eggs is two or three ore (i) a kilogramme. r 

The eggs are paid for in cash at the time of delivery and according 
to the current price fixed by the central office. The price is the same for 
the whole country. This uniformity is possible because the local markets 
are unimportant. Payment is always made by weight, and thus not only 
is the production of larger eggs encouraged, but producers are influenced to 
keep the smaller for their own consumption. The quantities delivered and 
their value are entered on the personal books of individual members. These 
accounts are closed at the end of the year to allow of the distribution of 
profits. 

The employees charged to collect the eggs pack them in especial boxes 
provided with cardboard frames which give a place to each egg. Thus pack- 
ed the eggs are sent to the society’s despatching offices which pay for their 
transport by railway. The railways treat them as very perishable merchan- 
dize, a privilege which the society succeeded in obtaining soon after its found- 
ation and which is most important. The circles for collecting eggs take no 
part in examining them or in finally packing them for export, operations 
which entail much work, and for the purpose of which a numerous and 
expert staff, almost entirely of women, is being formed in the society’s 
despatching offices* The eggs are soitecl according to size not only to 
satisfy the needs of the British market but also to render their transport 
safer, for it is well known that eggs of different sizes packed together break 
easily. . Before being definitely packed the eggs are tested by being held up 
to the fight. Those which are stained, black or dirty are placed on one side 
and assigned to local consumption. After this selection they are packed 
in long, fiat boxes which contain seventy-two snese (2) of eggs and are 
made with a double dividing partition so that they can be sawn and divided 

(1) Cue ore is about one eighth, of a penny at par. 

(2) 1 snes^ corresponds to twenty eggs. 
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into two. The eggs are arranged in layers, separated from each other by 
sawdust or wood shavings. All the eggs in each layer bear the society's 
mark, a measure necessary because the inspection stamps have been coun- 
terfeited by dishonest competitors and imitated by other societies. Even 
the mark has been the subject of a forgery ; and the society has been 
obliged to undertake a whole series of actions at law both in Denmark 
and in Great Britain in order to win respect for it. 

In spring and summer a large number of eggs are preserved. The so- 
ciety derives larg^e profits from this undertaking, as from others of the same 
kind. Preserving has moreover an extraordinary importance to the fin- 
ancial side of egg production, not only directly but also indirect^, in that 
it relieves the market and raises prices in seasons of the year in which there 
would otherwise be a veritable plethora of eggs. ^ 

The despatching offices take no part in the marketing of the eggs. All 
the comfriercial side of the enterprise is entrusted to the central office. All 
that is incumbent on the despatching offices is the despatch of the goods 
according to orders received from the central office. The eggs are sent di- 
rectly from the packing-house to the purchaser, the central office being 
notified of their despatch, and being responsible for all subsequent business 
with customers. 

Similarly despatching offices are not expected to keep accounts with 
circles, but merely to inform the central office of the quantity of eggs they 
have received. 

All money is received and all payments made as the by-laws rule and 
by the medium of a bank chosen by the representatives. Payments for 
the eggs received should be made to the circles with as little delay as 
possible. 

Besides the packing-houses there are in many places establishments 
for keeping poultry, but the sale and fattening of the birds have not 
yet become important, for poultry-keeping in Denmark aims almost 
exclusively at producing eggs. The business done by these establishments 
in selling feathers has yet brought in a higher sum than 28,000 crowns a 
year. There are at present ten packing-houses for eggs of which six are 
provided with apparatus for egg preserving. 

To give an idea of the society's economic activity we reproduce its 
balance-sheet for 19x4. # 
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Balance-Sheet of the Co-operative Society t( Dansk Andels Aegeksport ” 

for 1914 . 


Receipts. 

Kilog, Crowns 5re 

Eggs. - - - 

Existing stocks 
in packing 
houses 1 Jan- 
uary 1914 . . 9,175-8 — 14,962.66 

Eggs received in 

the year. . . 4,685,274.5 = 5,002,413.05 
Gross profit on 

*?ggs . . . 674,721.04 


4,694,405.3 ~ 5,692,086.35 

Average price per kilogramme including pro- 
fits. Crown 1. 12. 7 

Crowns ore 

Poultry for Feather Production — — - 


Stocks on 1 Jan. 1914 .... 1,921.06 

Bought in 1914 and costs of 

keep 25,682.47 

Profit 416.84 


28,065 37 


Expenditure. 

Kilog. Crow ns ore 

Eggs. — — — 

Sold abroad . . 4,018,391 5 = 4,876,375.95 
Sold at home as 
good eggs . . 

Sold at home as 
broken . . . 

Toss (0.20 per 
cent.) .... 

Remaining in 
packing hous- 
es 1 Deccem. 

1914 

4,694,450.3 « 5,692,096.10 
Average price per kilogramme. Crown i.sfb.9 


Poultry for Feather Production 


Poultry sold in 1914 26,834.38 

Remaining 31 Dec. 1914 • - • 1,230.99 


28,065.37 


39 * 1374-1 ^ 

258,55**8 .> = 787,808.30 
9,510.1 / 

9\ 

11,622.8 — 25,912.10 


Summary of the Society’ $ Debit and Credit Account on 31 December 1914 . 


Credit. 

Crowns ore 

Received at central office and 


despatching offices 8,507.20 

Credit for eggs provided . , 137,992.58 

In the bank 480,774.00 

Value of stocks oi fresh aqfl pre- 
served eggs, packing mater- 
ial, furniture, birds, card- 
board frames, and various 

material *92,527.37 

Real estate in Nykobing, Nex0, 

Vejle and Odense 89,717.74 


909,5*8.89 


Debit . 

Crowns* ore 

Debts to circles 26,500.98 

Various debts 104,794.36 

Reserve fund and 
profits 1 Jan. 1914 663, <107.69 
Profits paid 
to circles 118,491.14 
Reserve 
funds paid 

to circles. 47,356.40 

165^47.54 

497,160.15 

Profits of 1914 . . * 218.063.40 

909,518.89 
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Origin and Distribution of Profits. 


Crowns ore 


Costs of packing 309,318.17 

Expenses of central office. . . 62,398 14 

S! ” newspaper Andels 
Bladt Of; vor Ae^eksport. . . 3,031.41 

Prizes at poultry keeping com- 
petition 1,442.00 

Contribution to life insurance 

of employees *1,930.64 

Interest on reserve fund paid 

to circles 15,340 71 

Amortization 1,857.64 

Net profits for 1914 281,063.40 

676,382.11 


Crowns i>re 

Cross profits on exporting eggs 674,721.04 


Fines 1,155.00 

Profits on boxes and packing 

material ? . 44*23 

Profits on birds 461.84 


676,382.11 


1 


The society has received altogether from the circles 4,685,274.5 kilo- 
grammes of eggs which have been credited to the members at the rate of 
1. 127 crowns net a kilogramme, six ore of such price being paid as a supple- 
mentary profit to the reserve fund. The gross price realized by the sale of 
eggs averaged 1.209 crowns a kilogramme. The general costs amounted 
therefore in the year to about 8.2 ore a kilogramme, that is about seven per 
cent, of the gross value of the product. The society worked with a total cap- 
ital of 909,519 crowns, of which sum 497,160 crowns constituted the reserve 
fund and 281,063 crowns the profits of the current year. Their shares of 
the reserve fund are paid to the circles in order of seniority. From the bal- 
ance-sheet which we reproduce it follows that the payment of such share had 
occurred in 1908 and the reserve fund therefore represents half the profits 
of the five last years. Tike many other co-operative societies the Dansk 
Andels Aegeksport borrows from its members, paying interest at the rate 
of five per cent. The item “ various debts ” on the balance-sheet, which 
accounts for 104,794 crowns, was largely constituted by these loans. Of 
the capital 89,718 crowns was invested in real estate and 339,027 in various 
titles and in credit for eggs provided, while more than half was deposited 
in the bank on current account. This relatively large capital is not however 
employed on the enterprise all the year but is needed from the moment at 
which egg preserving is begun until the reserves are exhausted. We give 
the balance-sheet of an egg-collecting circle belonging to the Dansk Andel 
Aegeksport. 
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Balance • 

■Sheet for 

1913 of Circle 345. 


Receipts. 

Crowns ore 

Expenditure . 

Clowns oie 

In hand 1 Jail. 1913 .... 

i, 79 <> 79 

Paid tor eggs 

10,021.13 

Credit with central office . . . 

42 , 527 o 8 

Transport ot eggs (3 1 / 2 ore a 


Profits of 1912 (1.4 % on 


kilog.) ... 

1,452.81 

36,378.0s crowns) 

509.29 

Paper, cardboard, boxes . . . 

0.77 

Reserve innd for 1907 . 

3 0 /* 11 

Wages of chief workman and 


Interest on circle’s reserve iund 


travelling expenses 

60.00 

on 1 Jan. 1912 (4 per cent. 


Costs of postage, telephone, etc. 

1540 

on 2,446 92 crowns) .... 

97.88 

Profits of 1912 paid 8 Feb 1913 



45,232 65 

at rate of 5 ore per kilog. . 
Balance in hand 31 Dec. 1913 

1,816.00 

1,740.41 

45,232 65 


Condition I January 1914. 

Cl owns ore Clowns ore 

Boxes and packing material. . 350.00 Profits to be distributed at rate 

In bond 1,740.41 of 5 ore per kilog. . . . 2,070.05 

Profits to be laid on one side. 20.36 

2,090.41 2,090.41 


Among the expenses of the central office the item “ costs of competition 
to encourage poultry-keeping ” deserves especial attention, for it repre- 
sents the society's action in encouraging poultry-keeping, which although 
it was of modest proportions as regards its direct means yet was of funda- 
mental importance in promoting and assisting this industry in a truly 
economic sense. 

The society began to exercise such action in 1902. While other 
associations in the same sphere followed a course which might be called 
more or less that of poultry- fanciers, giving importance rather to the exterior 
points of the birds than to the interests of the industry, the Dansk Andcts 
Aegeksport endeavoured to encourage scientific and remunerative poultry- 
keeping. To attain this end it organized annual competitions aiming at 
distinguishing and rewarding the poultry-keeping which not only was re- 
munerative but also conformed to a fixed system found ed^on a knowledge of 
the yield of the birds. To help those wishing to take part in the competi- 
tion the Dansk Andels Aegeksport has published a book for keeping accounts 
and one for recording the pedigrees of poultry. The poultry-farm which 
received the first prize was moreover recognized by the society as a centre 
for poultry-keeping for a year. By means of the competition a scientific 
basis was tlu*s given to the formation of new breeds, and to the diffusion 
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of eggs for hatching and fowls for breeding, emanating from good and re- 
cognized poultry yards. 

The society's action has won general approval, signified principally 
by the State's financial aid. Agricultural associations and their members 
have largely had recourse to poultry-keeping centres for the pui chase of 
eggs for hatching and fowls for breeding. This branch of the society’s 
activity now forms part of the collective enterprise in feather production 
undertaken by various agricultural societies and by the Dcmsk Andels Aegek- 
sport under the ifame of the Association for keeping Feathered Fowls 
(Faellesudvalgel for Fjerkraeavlen). The association receives from the 
State an annual grant of 12,000 crowns. Especial note should be taken 
of the expenses incurred by the society in publishing its two organs, V or 
Acgeksport (Our Export of Eggs) and Andelsbladt (Co-operative Journal)? 
of which the former is a summary of the latter. 


% § 3. The importance of the " dansk andfxs aegeksport ” 

TO THE EGG TRADE. 

The peace of Danish eggs in the lritish market. 

It is at once clear that the organization of the Danish Co-operative So- 
ciety for the Export of Eggs followed on a happy beginning. This society 
could guarantee absolutely a product of the first quality, and such guarantee 
commanded a higher price than that generally realized by the other export- 
ers of Danish eggs. As early as 1897 the consul of Denmark in Newcastle 
said in his report, “ For this second half of the year two prices are cited for 
Danish eggs, that for the eggs guaranteed to be fresh and that for current 
merchandise The London market, which at first was entirely closed, 
opened to imports of Danish eggs, and these soon won for themselves the 
first place, obtaining the same prices as eggs coming from the best sources. 
During the last months of 1899 the best Danish eggs were sold at a higher 
price than the best otherwise on the market, because of the guarantee af- 
forded by the system of inspection to which they were subject. 

The good results obtained by the Danish Society for the Export of Eggs 
and the danger that it or other societies of the same kind might conquer the 
market were instructive to the exporters, who became convinced of the 
wisdom of giving up speculating in and engrossing eggs. Consequently a gen- 
eral improvement was soon manifest in the quality of the eggs sold during 
the last months of the year. As early as 1896 it was stated in the report for 
that year of the Danish consul at Newcastle that “ the conditions of the egg 
trade have been somewhat better than in preceding years, for up till No- 
vember the eggs arrived in excellent state, so that prices have been higher 
than in the past and new markets for Danish merchandise have opened ", 

But it is the competition of the society within the country which has 
contributed more than anything else to bringing in a general reform in the 
trade in eggs and an improvement in their quality. The . Damp ndels A eg- 
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eksport could, since it obtained better prices, offer more profitable terms 
than other exporters to the producers ; and although the other exporteis 
at first received a compensatory profit during the time in which eggs were 
being preserved, this happened only until this society also undertook this 
branch of the trade. 

Further, since the society spread rapidly over Denmark and since the 
prices it offered were published in the daily papers, these prices gradually 
became general and valid throughout the country. Together with the so- 
ciety's price list a common price was established for the co-operative slaugh- 
terhouses exporting eggs and an official price list of the Association of the 
Wholesale Merchants of Copenhagen. The slaughterhouses and this asso- 
ciation generally however follow the list of the Dansk Andels Aegeksport 
so faithfully that erroneous prices appearing in the society's list have been 
simply reproduced in the tvro others. 

The formation of an official price list has been very important to pro- 
ducers of eggs. They had worked for one in vain even before the co- 
operative society was formed. Such a list had in the egg trade its maximum 
importance, for the price list for eggs, unlike the lists for other goods, 
imposed the condition of absolute freshness and of excellence of quality. 
It was the best means to the realization of a general reform of the egg- 
trade ; for the middlemen, wishing to maintain their position, became more 
exacting towards the engrossers and the producers in order to obtain from 
them eggs which fulfilled the condition imposed by the list, and this they 
succeeded in doing. 

The Co-operative vSocietv for the Export of Eggs has indubitably acquir- 
ed extraordinary importance. It acts as a spur : it creates the emulation 
which induces the maintainance and the continual improvement of the good 
quality of Danish eggs. It is plain that as the Dansk Andels Aegeksport 
succeeds in fulfilling its task, that of raising the price of eggs for all producers, 
the advantage of belonging to it diminishes proportionately. This fact 
naturally makes its growth more difficult. The publication of the price-list 
appears therefore not to be very profitable, and the advisability of interrupt- 
ing it has been recurrently discussed. An attempt to do so was made in 
1909, and although it was short-lived it served to show the importance of 
this publication. Ilardly had it stopped when the prices offered by the 
society's competitors sank, by 14 ore and more a kilogramme, below those 
paid by the co-operative society. These competitors were obliged to de- 
cide to publish their lists a day later in order that they might first consult 
the list of the Dansk Andels Aegeksport . 

It is the keen competition which it encounters which has caused this 
society to adopt the system of making a supplementary distribution of 
profits after the end of the year, instead of paying the highest possible prices 
for the eggs on delivery. By its example and its vigilant competition, 
exercised on parallel lines to those followed by other co-operative societies 
In the same sphere, the Dansk Andels Aegeksport has caused the egg trade 
to follow a more certain course and at the same time to influence benefi- 
cently poultry-keeping in general 
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For a sale of eggs, for which an increase could be foreseen, brought in its 
train a large increase of poultry-keeping ; and this industry, being based es- 
sentially on the sale of produce, is much affected by all increased remunera- 
tion. A large marketing of produce is within certain limits possible by means 
of an only slightly larger initial capital and without much extra labour. 
Thus from 1893 to 1903 the dimensions of the poultry-keeping in- 
dustry in Denmark were doubled, as is seen by the following figures. 

. Growth of Poultry -Keeping in Denmark . 


* 


No. of Farms engaged 
Value of Fowls on the 

Year (Millions of Crowns) , Industry 

*888 4.59 - 

1893 5-86 — 

1898 8.77 — 

1903 11-56 -271,826 

1909 11.82 287,862 

1914 i 5-*4 304.009 




After 1903 poultry-keeping was arrested for several years, partly as 
a result of a rise in the price of corn of far larger proportions than the 
contemporaneous rise in the price of eggs. At least half the farms on 
which poultry are kept have to buy corn to feed the fowls because they 
are not arable. But it is certain as regards the arable farms that 
another cause of the check to poultry-keeping was that this industry is in 
Denmark often secondary and therefore cannot extend beyond certain 
limits. The census of 1914 shows however a large later increase, 
evidently connected with the marked rise in the price of eggs. 

The extension of poultry-keeping has naturally caused a yet further 
increase in the export of eggs. While from 1893 to 1903 the number of 
fowls in poultry-yards was doubled, the quantity of eggs exported was tri- 
pled. 

The following table indicates the annual increase in the export of 
eggs for the forty years from 1874 to 1914. 
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Annual Increase in the Export of Eggs. 

, Millions of Sues Millions of Crowns 


1871-75 1.02 0.95 

1876-80 1.10 1.23 

1881-S5 . *. 2.70 2.55 

18^6-90 5.10 4.68 

1891-95 6.58 6.88 

1896-1900 12.02 I3-IO 

190X-05 18.24 21.89 

1906-10 18.29 24.64 

1911 20.X0 27.74 

1912 17.88 25.45 

19*3 21.49 31-24 

1914 21.78 34.90 


Kggs have therefore become for Denmark not only a very important 
article of foreign trade, but also one of capital importance for the British 
market towards which almost the total Danish production for export is 
directed. 

In 19x3 the exported eggs were distributed among the different 
countries as follows : 

Millions of Snes 


Great Britain 21.67 

Germany 0.90 

Sweden 0.08 

Other countries 0.07 


22.72 

Thus ninety-five per cent, of the exported eggs go to Great Britain. 
The position which, Danish exporters have won in the British market is 
the best proof of the importance of the business of the egg trade. 

Since 1903, after the enormous growth of the latter years of last cent- 
ury, the imports of Danish eggs into Great Britain have hardly varied. 
They have been equivalent to about a fifth of the total jmports of eggs into 
the country. Germany, France and Belgium sent in the past larger quanti 
ties than Denmark, but this country from 1903 became the largest im- 
porter after Russia* whose exports to Great Britain continue markedly to 
increase. 

The position is made clear by the following table. 
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Import of Eggs into Great Britain. 


Exporting Countries 

Years 

1899 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1911 

19x2 

1913 

( absolute quantity . . 
Denmark . \ 

( percentage 

Russia 

France 

Germany 

Belgium . 

Other countries 

* Total . . . 

13.9 

IO.5 

25.9 

13.7 

20.7 

14.7 

8.4 

14.6 

14.5 

24.X 

13.7 

21.0 

14.3 

13.5 

(Mil 

23.1 

20.5 

45.7 

9-4 

1 3 .1 
12.9 j 

8.7! 

lions of € 

21.9 

19.9 

55.3 

5.4 

3 *o 

1 

1 2 4*4 

hies) 

24.0 

21.0 

6O.3 

3.9 

3-5 

22.7 

21.7 

19.0 

58.1 

4*o 

3 *i 

27.6 

25.6 

19.8 

68.7 
4.2 

3*2 

27.9 

97-3 

IOI.2 

II2.9 

110.0 

114.4 

114.5 

129.5 


The following table shows the average prices of Danish, Russian and 
French eggs from 1899 to I 9 I 3- 

Price in ore far 1 “ sues *\ 


Year 

French Eggs 

Russian Eggs 

Danish Eggs 

1899 

1x37 

82.2 

107.0 

1900 

1 X 4-3 

82.7 

113.6 

1901 

116.0 

81.0 

116.0 

1902 ..... 

128.0 

84.9 

116.5 

1903 

125.6 

82.3 

128.6 

1904 

125-3 

87.1 

121.8 

1905 

126.2 

95-6 

127.3 

1906 

126.0 

98.6 

133-6 

1907 

I 3 I -7 

100.0 • 

140.0 

1908 

I 3 X -5 

106.8 

139.6 

1909 

136.5 

107.8 

148.5 

1910 

138.9 

106.9 

142.5 

1911 ■ 

I4I.0 

1 X 3-3 

152.5 

1912 . . , . . 

140.0 

122.4 

161.3 

1913 

140.5 

124-3 

176.5 


•*+ 
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SOME FACTS AS TO THE DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATION 
OF CATHODIC RURAL BANKS IN THE DISTRIT OF LODI. 


SOURCES: * 

Vigorelli (Dr. Remo) : L,a cooperazione rurale cli creclito lid I/)digiano. 1908-1915 {Rural 
Co-operative Credit in the District of Lodi). I<odi, Premiata Tipografia G. Biancardi, 1916, 
Federazione diocesana delle casse rurali di IyODi. Relazione morale e finanziaria tfel- 
l’esercizio 1915-1916 {Diocesan Federation of the Rural Banks of Lodi. Report on the Moral 
and Financial Activity of 1915-1916). Bodi, 1916. 


The secretary of the Federation of the Rural Banks of the Diocese of 
Lodi recently published an interesting report on the development of co- 
operative rural credit in this district. We think it well briefly to resume 
this report for it helps to a better knowledge of the essence and the activity 
of these “ precious organisms ” of credit. 

The societies which we will examine are in the form of small, rural. 
Catholic banks (i) founded on the two essential principles of unlimited and 
collective liability and of the Catholicism of their members. They are 
based also on other principles, which are secondary although connected 
with those which have been cited, namely their local character, the non- 
existence of preference shares, the indivisibility of profits and of collective 
funds, and gratuitous administration. Their aim is to " militate against 
usury while at the same time providing the rural labouring class with 
credit, easily obtained at a minimum rate of interest ; to revive and to re- 
store fraternal relations between different classes by causing credit to dis- 
charge its true social function ; and to encourage thrift by rendering it 
productive locally, and, above all, by making the land its object We 
will review the constitution and the working of these banks. 


§ 1. Constitution and working of the tanks. 

The banks examined number thirteen and are all of recent date having 
— with the exception of one founded in 1903 — first appeared about 1908. 

(x) See Rj^vigati (Arturo) La cassa ntrale . Florence, 1912. 
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They are due to Catholic initiative. Their membership has increased rap- 
idly as is seen from the following figures. 


Tabus 1 . — Number of the Banks and their Members 
and Average Membership of a Bank . 


Year 

Number 

of 

Banks 

Number 

of 

Members 

Average 

Membership 

— 

— 

— 

1 , 

1908. 

. . . . 8 

667 

83 

1909 

. . . . 12 

894 

75 

I9IO. ..... 

. . . . 13 

1038 

80 

I9II 

. . . . X3 

1427 

I °9 

1912 

. . . . 13 

1583 

121 



. . . . 12 

15x8 

126 

* 9*4 

T O 

. . . . J-j 

1527 

117 

1915 

to 

.... 

1580 

122 


The number of members was thus doubled in the four years from 
1908 to 1911. The diminution noticeable in 1913 was due to the fact that 
one bank ceased to operate. After the early variations, explained by the 
modest beginnings of these banks, the average number of members in a 
bank rose definitely and steadily until it reached 126. As regards member- 
ship the bank of San Colombano al Lambro ranks first. It was founded in 
1907 and had 433 members on 31 December 1915. Next to it comes the 
bank of San Michele Arcangelo which has 235 members. The number of 
members in different places varies from 16.6 to 150 out of every thousand 
inhabitants. 

The majority of them are small holders cultivating their own lands. 
Next to these come the small tenant farmers, the metayers , and finally the 
peasants and the agricultural labourers of other classes. 

Financial property . — This is normally' constituted of the capital 
and the reserve fund. But in the rural banks the capital contributed by 
the members has a minimum importance. Each member pays into it, 
when he enters the society, one or two liras (1) at most, almost as a member- 
ship fee rather than a share of capital. The small sum thus arising natur- 
ally does not and could not be used for the economic purposes served by 
the reserves accumulated from the profits of the different financial years. 
By the nature of its constitution a rural bank does hot distribute dividends 
to its members. The profits are indivisible and are for the most part paid 
into the reserve Jjtnd, saving for several special allocations. The capital 
and the reserve fund remain indivisible if the society be dissolved. We 
show the absolute value, and the average value for a single bank, of the 
capital and reserve fund, since the end of 1908. 

(i) is *= 1.2611 liras at pat, 

* m 9 

m 
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Table II. — Financial Property of the Rural Banks 
on 31 December from 1908 to 1915. 


Year 

Number 

of 

Banks 

Capital & 
Reserve Fund 
(liras) 

Average Capital 
& Reserve Fund 
of one Bank 

— 

— 

— 

(liras) 

1908 

.... 8 

2,728 

341 

1909 

. . . . 12 

3,942 

328 

1910 

.... 13 

4,575 

352 

1911 

• • • • 13 

5,490 * 

422 

1912 

• • • • 13 

7,428 

571 

1913 

. . . . 12 

7,757 

646 

1914 

. . . . 13 

10,512 

808 

I 9 I 5 

• • • • 13 

13,008 

1,000 


Thus although the amount of the capital and reserve fund has in- 
creased, especially in recent years, it has continued to be a modest sum of 
money. We need only state that in 1915 it was equivalent to 1.6 per cent, 
of the sum deposited as savings in these banks. The fact is consistent with 
the character of the rural banks, the true guarantee of which is constituted 
by the collective and unlimited liability of their members. 

Deposits . — Thus a rural bank generally operates with funds obtain- 
ed by opening credit accounts with other banks and with the deposits en- 
trusted to it by its members or others. When a society of this type is in- 
itiated recourse is naturally had at first rather to the former than the latter 
of these resources. This course is followed even later where savings do not 
amount to much. But even in Italy the rural banks have proved them- 
selves to be effective agents for the collection of savings (1) : the collective 
and unlimited liability of members affords the best security to depositors, 
especially in countries of small holdings. 

The rural banks of the district of Lodi therefore largely meet the demand 
for credit by means of their deposits, which have increased as shown by the 
following table : 

Table III. •— Deposits in the Rural Banks from 1908 to 1915. 


Year 

Number 

Deposits 

Average 


of 

Banks 

(liras* 

Deposits 
per Bank 

* 

— 

— 

(liras) 

1908 

8 

154,365 

19,296 

I909 

12 

276,486 

23,040 

I9IO 

13 

411,878 

31,683 

xgir 

*3 

454,484 

34,960 

1912 

13 

562,717 - 

43,286 

1913 

12 

615,661 

51,305 

* 9*4 

13 

707,787 

54,445 

I 9 I 5 

13 

804,120 

61,855 


(1) The rural banks in Italy had collected, in deposits of various kinds, 73/0S/4K lhns 
on 30 June 19^0; 101,632,297 liras on 30 June 1913 ; 103/63,360 liras on 30 June 1914. See 
'Esposizione fimthziana fatta alia Camera dei Deputati nella seduta deWS dicembn 19x5 dal Mi- 
nistro del Tesoro ( Paolo Car cam), Rome, Tipografia della Camera dci Dopulull, 1015. 
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The increase of deposits has therefore been continuous and rapid : 
in the eight years examined their absolute value has been more than multi- 
plied by five and their average value for one bank has more than tripled. 
The extent to which these banks enjoy the confidence of the rural popula- 
tion is thus clear. 

The deposits are in their larger part free, as regards a small portion 
hypothecated. The rates of interest paid on deposits are very much those 
obtaining in other local banks, namely three per cent, onythose which 
are free and three and a half per cent, on those which are hypothecated. 
A few of these rural banks pay four per cent, on children's deposits, wish- 
ing thus to encourage small savings in families. 

The total amount of deposits, which on 31 Decembr 1915 was 804,120 
liras, was distributed over 1729 accounts, giving an average of 465 liras Ipr 
a single account. It is thus the people with small purses who chiefly swell 
the sums at the disposal of the rural banks. 

Current liability accounts. — We have seen that the rural banks do 
qpt have recourse to these unless the sums provided by depositors are in- 
sufficient to satisfy the demand for credit. Such accounts have in the 
rural banks of the district of I,odi little importance, amounting on 31 Dec- 
ember 1914 to 1,444 liras and ° n 3 1 December 1915 to 20,062 liras for 
three banks. 

Loans to members . — The sums deposited in a rural bank are lent 
by it to its members who are in need of credit, in the form of an ordinary 
loan made in return for a bill guaranteed by a surety. In this connection 
the rural banks follow some very individual methods : in the request for a 
loan, which is submitted to the council; the purpose for which the money is 
desired is stated ; and this in itself affords the bank an additional security, 
and allows it to give credit its true social function. If, for instance, there 
be question of ciedit for the purchase of live stock, the council verifies the 
purchase, watches over the animals when the}^ are in the borrower's stall, 
insists that they be insured, etc. The social advantages of such a system 
are evident. 

As regards the duration of loans they are usually accorded for a term of 
from three to six months. Generally they are extinguished slowly : they 
are renewed each time they fall due on payment of a tenth or more of the 
original debt. * 

The following are the data for the two last years : 


Table IV. — Loans accorded, on Bills in 1914 and 1915. 


Year 

m 

Loans 
in being at 
Beginning 
* of Year 

Loans 

granted 

during 

Year. 

Loans 

extinguished 

during 

Year," 

Loans still 
m being 
at End 
of Year. 

— 


(liras) 

(liras) 

(liras) 

(liras) 

1914. . 

. . , 

574.762 

689,779 

706,826 

557 . 7*5 

19x5. . 

. . . 

557.715 

7x0,819 

7 l 6 , 2 II 

.,552.323 
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We will now show the amount for which bills were held on 31 December 
of each year from 1908, and the relevant average for one bank : 


Year 

Number 

of 

Banks 

T.oans 

(liras) 

Average 

for 

one Bank 

— 


— 

(liras) 

1908. . . . 

... 8 

127,753 

15,969 

icfog. . . . 

... 12 

220,133 

18,344 

t 

19x0. . . . 

... 13 

303.003 

23,308 

1911. . . . 

... 13 

439.505 

33.808 

1912. . . . 

... 33 

517.516 

39.809 

1913. . . . 

... 12 

574.762 

47,896 

1914. . . . 

... 13 

557.715 

42,901 

1915- ■ • • 

... 13 

552,323 

42,486 


The progress of loans affords another proof of the constant develop- 
ment of the banks of the Lodi district and the effectiveness of their growing 
activity* 

The credit granted by the rural banks does not serve only for working 
expenses but also for the purchase and improvement of land* Frequently 
it has been used to round off a little property, to better its technical and 
economic equipment. Yet in single cases the credit given is trifling. At 
the end of 1915 the total value of the securities was 552,323 liras represent- 
ed by 1,233 bills, each bill having thus an average value of 450 liras. 

The rural banks do not employ their funds merely to make loans secured 
by signed bills. They use them also for the purchase of agricultural goods 
on account for their members and at their order. The banks pay for the 
goods on delivery in cash ; the members repay their price generally at har- 
vest time. Credit given for goods thus delivered to members is, if its amount 
have not been repaid by the member receiving it before the end of the fin- 
ancial year, covered, by bills which are added to those held for loans., The 
rate of interest on loans is generally fixed by that usual in the other local 
banks. It is equal tp such rate or lower than it by a half or one per cent. 
During 1915 the rate charged in two of the rural banks was 5 per cent. ; in 
five of them it was 5 x / 2 per cent. ; in one 5.75 per cent. ; in four 6 per cent. ; 
and in one as much as 6 x j % per cent 

Deposits in other banks. — The rural banks deposit the sums at their 
disposal in excess of the demand for credit on current account bearing in- 
terest, Such sums thus feed the credit which is employed by the largest 
agricultural* commercial and industrial enterprise in the district as by tliat 
of medium importance. The rural banks collect savings and remit them. 
Their profit is constituted by the small difference existing between the rate 
of interest they pay to their depositors and that which they obtain from 
other banks The following data concern the two last years : 
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Current 

Credit Accounts 
in 

other Banks 
(liras) 

120,334 
208,151 

Most of these deposits in other banks brought to the ri^ral banks in 
1915 interest at ^the rate of 4 per cent. 

Title Deeds . — Transactions regarding title deeds are inconsistent 
with the character of the rural banks and the figures representing them 
are unimportant. The total value of the State title deeds held by the rural 
banks was 12,960 liras on 31 December 1914, and 38,645 liras on^i 
December 1915. 


On 

31 December 


I914. 

1915- 


§ 2, Other forms of activity practised by rural banks. 

The development of the rural banks has allowed them to practice 
activity outside their principal and characteristic function of affording credit. 
We will examine this extraneous enterprise briefly. 

Co-operation for purchase. — Rural banks in other districts, as those 
of Bologna, state in their by-laws that it is part of their task to undertake 
the collective purchase of articles of agricultural use on behalf and at the 
order of tlieir members. In the Lodi district, however, this work is accom- 
plished by distinct associations, called unioni rurali , which are not legally 
constituted and which always depend for support on the rural banks where 
these exist. Nevertheless even here some rural banks accomplish direct 
collective purchases of manures and seeds. Thus in 1915 three of them 
botight goods to the value of about 13,000 liras : if to this be added the 
value of the goods bought by the unions employing means provided by the 
rural banks, a total of 34,000 liras is obtained. The rural banks also buy 
agricultural machines which their members are able to use. We will 
not enumerate the machines of comparatively small importance which they 
have bought — such as harrows, manure-sprinklers, sowers — but we note 
the purchase by the rural bank of Orio Litta of a threshing-machine and 
its engine, costing 6,000 liras, for the use of the section of small landown- 
ers which it has founded. This machine was used during the summer 
and autumn agricultural season of 19x5 by a large number of local small 
proprietors and tenant farmers. The Ministry of Agriculture has lately 
granted a subsidy of 1200 liras to this section. 

Co-operation for* sale. — The most notable experiment in this sphere 
was made by the rural bank of Gradella. In 1915 it took over all the hay 
of its small tenant farmer members and disposed of it at a price greater 
by x.25 liras a quintal (1) than that which they could have obtained them- 


(x) 1 quintal \ ewt. 1.874 qurs. 
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selves had they sold it individually, in small quantities, according to their 
custom. The same transaction was accomplished in 1916. 

Further since 1912 this rural bank has taken it upon itself to act as 
agent for the business in silkworms’ eggs. It distributes annually about 
200 ounces of the eggs to its members, procures for them the necessary 
mulberry leaves and undertakes the sale of the product. The profit which 
the members derive, as compared with that accruing to them previously, is 
notable. c 

Finally this rural bank maintains a granary for the «use of its members 
and last year it also maintained a special depot for wheat. It advanced 
the price of their wheat to its members to enable them to meet, in view 
of the especial conditions arising from the war, all eventualities. 

P Collective farms. — The rural bank of Gradella, just mentioned, has 
further evolved a system which will be called affittanze colleitive , not very 
appropriately although the name expresses the ends truly reached. This 
system has in fact succeded in superseding the former annual leases by 
leases of larger farms, sufficient to support the farmers’ large families, for 
a term of six years. 

The affittanze colleitive has with the support of the rural banks advanced 
to the members a portion of their rent and necessary stock, varying from a 
half to three quarters ; groups of labourers have obtained on lease land hav- 
ing a total area of 3,000 Milanese perches (1) and distributed among twenty- 
two families. 

The groups of settlers live on the property together and divide it 
among the families of each group by contracts among themselves, sometimes 
after drawing lots, and with the aid of an expert and the representative of the 
rural bank. They are obliged to insure their live stock and their harvests. 
The rural bank has caused the birth of a special form of mutual insurance. 
As security for its loan it reserves to itself in the contract the right to make 
annually, by means of its agents, two inventories of the property and these 
are discussed in a special meeting. It is further judge of a settler’s tech- 
nical capacity and of his farming procedure, and has the right to supersede 
him if he seem ill adapted to his work. The rural bank employs a capital 
of some 45,000 liras on this enterprises. 

Labourers' houses. ~ In concert with the rural bank, which has granted 
a current account bearing interest for the purpose, a Society case popolari 
anonima cooperativa (limited Liability Co-operative Society for Popular 
Houses) has been constituted at Spino d’Adda. With a capital of only 
2,100 liras it has been able to build a house in which fifteen families are 
lodged and which cost 16,647 ^ ras - On 31 December 1915 the credit of 
this society amounted to 6,820 liras. It also received^ an act of grace a 
small loan from the Savings Bank of the Lombard Provinces. 

Formation of small independent properties. — The rural bank of Mir- 
adolo has recently bought hill land having the considerable area of 123 Mil- 
anese perches. It has' expended on it about 21,000 liras ; and has resold 


(1) x Mihff&se perch ~~ about 783.8x6 sq. yds. 
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it in small lots to the lessees who occupied it, at cost price plus the cost 
of the contract. , 

In yet other ways the rural banks of the district of Lodi have acquired 
merit. Philanthropic, agricultural and popular institutions, and institutions 
for the moral improvement of the people, have derived notable help from 
them and do so still. They are a valuable element of prosperity and 
well-being in economic and social life in the country. 


§ 3. The federal organization of the rurad banks. 

The rural banks of the district of Lodi are grouped in a diocesan feder- 
ation which is their co-ordinating and superintending agency, as the Banca 
cooperativa piccolo credito S. Alberto (St. Albert's Co-operative Small Credit 
Bank) is in some sort their financial centre. 

This federation is managed by a council, composed of delegates of 
tffe rural banks who meet every year, and by an executive commission. 
It keeps permanently open a secretarial office which has inspectorial, tutel- 
ary, consultative, technico-legal and statistical (1) functions. The order 
is that of their importance. 

Inspections usually take place once a year and aim at a minute taking 
stock of the economic, financial and legal position of the federated banks. 
The reports of inspectors are presented to the executive commission who 
make consequent resolutions. 

The function of the secretariat and federation as a guardian, that 
is the work of developing and perfecting co-operative credit institutions, 
is most important. 

The diocesan federation adhered to the Italian Federation of Catholic 
Rural Banks at the latter’s invitation, and has decided to assume the legal 
form of a co-operative limited liability society. In this new guise, which 
will confer authority and rights, it will be able more and more effectively 
to lead that rural co-operative credit, of which we have described the first 
results, to the better future which indubitably awaits it. 

• 

(1) To Ibis end the federation has recently arranged for a collection of social archives in 
which all the balance-sheets and reports of the federated banks will be collected. These arch- 
ives will become more and more a rich and full source of statistical data as to the co-operative 
movement of credit. 



MIS CELLANEOUS INFORMATION REFATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


$ 

BRITISH INDIA 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND RURAXy SANITATION IN MADRAS PROVINCE — 
The Madras Bulletin of Co-operation , Vol. VII, No. 4, June iyi6. 


An interesting attempt has lately been, made in India to use agricul- 
tural co-operative societies for the purpose of effecting an improvement in 
rural sanitary conditions. The following is its genesis. 

Some time ago in commending to the consideration of local boards cer- 
tain proposals for the construction of protected wells in villages, in order 
to avoid the contamination of water and thus prevent cholera, the Madras 
government expressed the view that the rural co-operative societies might 
with advantage collaborate in the work of sanitary inprovement within the 
area of their operations ; and announced its willingness to consider the poss- 
ibility of providing, through the agency of the local boards, grants-in-aid 
out of provincial revenues, in the event of the registrar of co-operative 
societies finding such collaboration to be feasible. The registrar advanced 
no objection, and the government thereupon asked him to choose for the 
experiment 20 societies in non-union areas, distributed over as many dis- 
tricts as possible. The grants-in-aid made to these 20 co-operative soci- 
eties amounted to Rs. 17,618. They undertook the making of new wells, 
the repair of existing wells and reservoirs, the arrangement of drinking wells, 
the mending of streets and roads, the construction of parapet walls and pul- 
leys for wells and of street drains. 

Fifteen of these works have been completed. The presidents of Taluq 
Boards, in submitting their reports to the government tlfrough the registrar, 
expressed in most cases the opinion that the work has been satisfactorily 
done, and that the grants-in-aid have been properly spent, having been in 
some cases supplemented by local contributions. Certain gratuitous ser- 
vices were rendered by the societies and most of their work cost less than 
the professional estimates. 
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CANADA. ’ 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF POULTRY IN SASKATCHEWAN. — The Public Ser- 
vice Monthly, Vol. V No. 3. October 1916. Regina, Saskatchewan. 


The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture has announcedjthat it 
is again undertaking the co-operative marketing of poultry this autumn. 
Its scheme is to keep open from 13 November to 16 Decembef two receiving 
and killing stations, one at Saskatoon to serve the northern and another at 
Regina for the southern half of the province. Poultry farmers throughout 
the province have been asked to send their birds, whether chickens, turkeys 
ducks or geese, alive, to whichever of these stations is the more convenient 
to them. 

Experts provided by the Poultry Husbandry Department of the Sas- 
katchewan College of Agriculture supervise the killing and plucking of the 
birds, their grading acording to quality, and their packing. When they have 
been received the Co-operative Organization Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture sends to the farmers a payment in advance, corresponding with 
theirquality . The poultry are either sold immediately or, if prices be low, are 
stored until these reach a satisfactory level. When all the birds have been 
sold the farmers receive every cent of their price, less the cost of carriage, 
killing, boxes for packing and stoiage. 


RUSSIA. 


FINNISH CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETES FOR THE SAI/E OF 14 VE STOCK IN 1915. — 
Suonem OsumtoiminihaUhti {Review of the Co-operative Movement in Finland). Helsingfors, 
August 1916, 

• 

The seven Finnish co-operative societies for the sale of live stock had 
3/232 members at the end of 1915, having increased by 499 members or 
by 18 per cent, since the previous year. The number of their shares was 
19,394 or 1,741 more than in the preceding year, giving an increase of to 
per cent. The arffount of business done was almost doubled and covered 
altogether about 3.5 million Finnish marks. The number of animals sold was 
33,936, namely 16,712 horned cattle, 4,191 pigs, 271 horses, 7,099 calves 
and 5,663 sheep, goats etc. Except 298 horned cattle and 179 horses these 
animals were all intended for slaughter. 
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The seven co-operative societies had altogether, at the end of 1915, 
785,060 marks to their credit. Tfyeir circulating funds had more than doubled 
since the previous year as a consequence of their acquisition of warehouses 
and of the increase of their business. Thus all the co-operative societies 
now manufacture sausages. Except the " Karja ” at Tammerfors, which 
reported a loss of 18,432 marks, all the co-operative societies showed when 
they closed their accounts for 1915 a profit, but it is smaller than that of 
the previous^year. Their total profit amounts to 69,078 marks. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


* 




GERMANY. 


% 

THE CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE OF THE MINERS' TRADE 
« IN 1914. 


SOURCE : 

Extract from the report for 1914 of the “ Mullerei-Berufsgenossenschaft ” . Die M uhlc : 
Nos. 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52 of 22 and 29 October, 5, 12, 19 and 26 
November, and 3, 17 and 24 December. Leipzig, 1915. 


§ i. General remarks. 

The wages paid in the millers' trade, according to sufficiently complete 
data furnished by the administration of the trade’s co-operative society (1), 
give an idea of the manner in which it has been affected by the war. 

While in 1913 the total wages paid in the t mills insured by the trade's 
co-operative society amounted to 71,187,887 marks (2), their amount was 
in 1914 only 68,042,300 marks, giving a decrease of three million marks. 
Since this decrease has reference only to the first five months of war it may 
be affirmed that the total production, which is fairly* well reflected in the 
movement of wages, was lowered by ten per cent, in that period. 

The diminution was continued in 1915 and was encouraged by the 
circumstance that the stock of material delivered at the mills had been ex- 
hausted and that it had been impossible to obtain subsequent supplies in 
sufficient quantity* This is particularly the case where rice-mills and mills for 

(1) We remind the reader that the trade co-operative societies (Eenifsgenossenschaftcn) 
are associations for insurance against accidents which group industrial workers following 
one trade or analogous trades. They are organized on the basis of mutuality. 

(a) t mark — about xs at par. # - 
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oleaginous grains are concerned, and the latter show considerable retrogres- 
sion. The wages they paid amounted to thirteen million marks in 1913 but 
fell to eleven million in 1914, sinking thus by more than a third during the 
last five months of the year. The dearth of oleaginous grains, which Ger- 
many derives for the most part from foreign countries whence the blockade 
now cuts her off, will come to be more felt as the war continues, a fact of 
which the report for the following year will doubtless give a tangible proof. 
It may be generally affirmed that since excess production has diminished 
by thirty-five per cent, profits have suffered a like reduction, the more so be- 
cause the increased price paid for milling in no way compensates for the 
extra working costs. 

The administrative staff has also not escaped the effects of the war, 
btyfc rather has suffered from it very much, a large number of its members 
having been called up for the army. The engagement of women as auxiliary 
workers has however filled so many vacancies, that business has Deen able 
to continue without noticeable disturbance. 

The organism of the co-operative society has not been modified. The ad- 
ministrative body comprises five members of the society's committee, eighty - 
five members of the committee of the sections, sixty-four delegates, 7x1 
trustees and fifty-five inspecting accountants, that is 919 in all. 

The meeting for 1914 was held at Cologne on 7 July and gave an op- 
portunity for resolutions regarding the society's budgets, modifications 
of the rules for insurance against accidents, etc. 


§ 2. Financial statement for 19x4. 

The following are its items : 

Marks. 


Assessments for 1914 1,929,366.80 

Fines 10,029.80 

Supplementary assessments 36,904.52 

Anterior assessments 4,213.(14 

Society’s funds * ro.302.x7 

Claims for re-indemnity (§ 903 and 1542 R. V. O.) . 23,464.36 

Repayment of pensions paid 14,710,06 

” costs of attention during period 

of waiting 541.41 

Interest (deduct 19,332.31 marks by which ex- * 

penses are less than in 1913) 301,027.41 

Credit of various members- 4,520.17 

Section 8 1,115.93 


Carryover . . . 2,336,196.27 
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Marks 

Carried over . . . 2,336,196.27 

Costs of administering the co-operative society 

by members' payments 199,567.51 

Costs of administering the sections covered by 

members' payments 146,764.65 

General costs^overed by members’ payments . . 58,441,10 

Carried forward (deduct the balance of preced- 
ing year, 105,936.16 marks) 1,640,063.84 

Reserve 8,192,491.86 

Working fund 60,000 — 

% 


12,633, 525.23 


Expenditure : 

Balance owing from members’ assessments for 1913 1,944,879.66 
Costs of administration of the co-operative society 201,874,99 

” ” " " " sections 137,420.16 

" ” inspection in cases of accidents .... 39,752.41 

" » » » » » » alld re „ 

port by insurance officials 749.48 

" " cases submitted to higher offices of in- 
surance 5,643.91 

Indemnities paid 1,640,063.84 

Costs of medical treatment 2,370,85 

Credit with sections 12,590,67 

' " ‘ technical superintendence officers . y^.71 

,s " the savings bank 328.24 

” ” ” Seehandlung . * 274,263.23 

" " ” Bank of Empire 29,945.41 

" ” ” Accounts Office for Postal 

Cheques 4,640,61 

Balance in hand, on 31 December 1914 .... 13,121.05 

500,000 masses of consol. Prus. Stock at 4 % * 492,500 • - 

2,501,550 * " " 3%% 2^43.538.47 

5.967.500 - ■■ ”■ ” ” ” 3% ■ 5,189,693.54 
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§ 3. Condition of finances. 

Reserve of the co-operative society on 31 Decem- 
ber 1913 8,274,988.24 

Payment according to § 673, line 2, R. V. O . . . 2,642.94 

r — 

8,277,631.18 


* Share of the reserve paid to trade co-operative 

societies (by § 673, line 2, R. V. 0 .) . . . . 85, £39.32 

On 31 December 1914 8,192,491.86 


This reserve was invested in 


Consolidated 

Prussian Stock. 

Nominal Value 
(marks) 

Current Value 
(marks) 

Purchase Value 
(marks) 

{ 4 % • • 

«) 3 y 2 % ■ ■ 

f 0 0 > 

0,0 • • 

< 

. . . 500,000 

. . . 2,501,550 
• • • 5.795.900 

450,000 

2,101,302 

4,296,600 

492,500.00 

2,643.538.47 

5,056,125.15 

b) in the Savings Bank of Schoneberg town . . 

8,192,163.62 

328.24 

Financial condition 31 December 1914 


8,192,491.86 


The working funds of the co-operative society amount to 60,000 marks. 
The real estate forming the site of its offices at Berlin-I'riedenau has 
a cash value of 106,030.60 marks. 


f 

§ 4. Costs of administration. 


a) Costs of Administration of the Society and Budget for 19x6 : 
The following are its items : 
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Costs of 
•) administration 
(i 9 H) 

Marks 

Budget 

(1916) 

Marks 

Superintendence of businesses 

30,837-87 

35,000 - 

President’s salary 

8,000 — 

8,000 — 

Travelling expenses of committee mem- 



bers \ 

2,139.91 

4.500 - 

Cost of meeting of co-operative society 

10.714.64 

14.000 — 

Insurance of agencies of ” ” 

352.44 

700 — 

Salaries and wages 

97.903-35 

98,000 — » 

T ravelling\xpenses of employers . . . 
Pensions, annuities to widows and or- 

291-54 

600 — 

l^hans 

10,464.60 

10.500 — 

Insurance premiums for employees . . 

553.16 

550- 

Rents, heating and lighting .... 

9.859-70 

4,000 — 

Printing 

7.363-45 

9,000 — 

Office necessaries 

579-07 

700 — 

Office material . 

49-75 

400 — 

Books 

311.10 

400 — 

Cost of publications 

— 

So- 

Postage, telegrams 

11,393.86 

lo, 000 — 

Other costs of administration 

632.88 

2,500 — 

Interest on mortgages, taxes, repairs . 
Costs incurred by representatives in en- 

10,301.17 

4,500 - 

quiries as to accidents . 

Costs incurred for cases submitted to the 

* 

300 - 

Insurance Office of the Empire . . . 

80.50 

300 - 

Total . . . 

201,874.99 

204,000 — 


The budget was made out, as regards both its separate items and its 
total, on the same basis as in 1915- 
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b) Costs of Administration of the Sections : 

These were less by 9,344.49 marks than iu 1913. They are distri- 
buted among seventeen sections and amount to 137,429 marks (146,764.65 
marks in 1913). 


§ 5. Assessments and method of eevy (i). 


The members were liable to be assessed (Umlage-Soll) fora sum less 
by 259,773.46 marks than in the preceding year. This good result is chiefly 
due to the fact that, owing to a considerable postponement of the date for 
paying indemnities, a sum of 105,936.16 marks remained of the advance paid 
to the Post Office, and that the advance to be paid in 1915 could be reduced 
by 105,000 marks. Further it was posible to deduct from the assessment 
of members surplus interest amounting to 39,419.76 marks. The members 
were liable to be assessed for 1,685,106.30 marks, distributed among the 
items which will be cited. The advance to be paid to the Post Office 
(§728 of R. V, V. 0 .) was of 1,641,000 marks. The indemnities paid in 1914 
amount to 1,640,063.84 marks, giving an excess of 936.16 marks, which 
constitutes an advance. Amortization and interest on floating debt (§ 779 
of R. V. O.) 67,243.38 marks ; a sum of 100,000 marks to be provided to feed 
the working fund ; 2,370.85 marks paid, without the intervention of the 
Post Office, for medical treatment ; 40,501.89 marks paid iu 1914 for costs 
of enquiries and reports in cases of accidents; 5,643.91 marks for the cases 
submitted to the higher offices of insurance ; 201,874.99 marks for adminis- 
trative costs of the co-operative society in 1914 ; 4,809.55 marks for assess- 
ments not payable for 1913 ; 10,709,64 marks for assessments of members 


(1) We iccall the fact that the system ou which insurance of this type ( V minever jahrm) 
is based consists in distributing each time, as premiums, among all the insured, the sum to be 
paid as indemnities (whether following on accident , fire, a fall of hail, death, etc.) muliu levying, 
in the form of an assessment, the share falling on each insured persons (insurance based on mu- 
tuality). This system is seen to be in opposition to that which determines the premium be- 
forehand and calculates it according to the incidence of loss and lev^ of risk and the sum to 
be paid. When this sum increases ft constitutes, in the form of invested premiums, a reserve 
to meet later augmented needs and to enable the distribution of alterations as regularly as 
possible (K apitaXdeckungs odef Anlcigeverfahten) . It should be added Unit under the system 
based on distribution indemnities are paid in the form of advances, when documentary evidence 
of the loss emanating from the insurance agencies has been produced by the Post Office 
of the place in^hich the insured' person lived at the time of the accident. 
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consequent on distribution of 1913 and not paid on 28 February 1915: 

giving a total of 2,074,154.21 marks 

From this must be deducted : 1 

105,936.16 marks, being the unused amount of the 
advance paid to the Post Office in 1914 ; 10,029.80 
marks for unpaid fines ; 36,904.52 marks for ulterior 
payments ; 320,359.72 marks of interest ; 4,213.64 
marks for receipts under the head of anterior as- 
sessments ; 10,302.17 marks for landed property ; 1 

23,464.36 marks fdr claims to reindemnification ac- 
cording to §§903 and 1542 of the R. V. 0 .; 14,710.06 
marks for restitution of annuities ; 541.41 marks for 
reimbursement of costs paid in the period of absence 
of assets ; and for costs paid during this period 6.33 • 

marks as the excess emanating from the union of the 
figures of the different accounts of 1913, in all . . . 526,468.17 


Remainder 1,547,686.04 marks 

Cost of administration of sections in 1914 .... 137,420.16 ” 


Hence the assessments of the 17 sections amount to . 1,685,016.20 marks 


Or, in other words, the sections must together find for 1914 a sum of 
1,547,686.04 marks to meet the charges of the co-operative society, and 
137,420.16 marks to meet their own charges, that is 1,685,106.20 marks 
in all. 


§ 6. List of the miixs and its alterations. 


The list of the mills enrolled by the co-operative society comprised, 
on 31 December 1914, 23,933 as against 24,409 on 31 December 1913. 
There had thus been a diminution of 476. The membership of 234 mills 
was given up to other co-operative trade societies and twenty-two were 
taken over by oth%r enterprises. Many of the other 264 mills no longer per- 
manently employ persons compelled to insure. We leave out of account 
the mills obliged temporarily to suspend their activity owing to the war. 
The number of insured persons, including those insured in virtue of §§ 53-54 
of the by-laws, has passed from 62,117 to 57,405, being thus reduced by 4,7x2. 
The following are all the mills which occur on the list of 31 December 19x4 : 
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Mills for Cereals having as Motive Power 

Total 


Alterations 


Wind . 

6,769 


- 137 


Water 

12,559 


- 574 


Steam 

1,704 


+ 133 


Water and steam 

2,392 


+ 120 




23424 

— 

458 

Mills for oleaginous grains 

377 


„ - 9 


Mills for hulling barley .... 

31 


— X 


chopping straw . . . 

93 


- 8 


Rice mills 

8 


+ 0 




509 

<T 

l8 



23,993 

— 

476 


The mills for oleaginous grains include thirty-one worked by animal 
power ; and among those for hulling barley, as among those for chopping 
straw, there is one mill so worked. 

In the year which we are reviewing 2,208 such administrative transac- 
tions as new enrolments, transfers, expulsions and resignations took place 
(2,958 in 1913) . Since 1885 a total number of 118,361 enrolments have been 
discharged. 


§ 7. Personae insurance of employers and insurance of other persons. 

The year 1914 brought two new personal insurances (§ 53 of the by-laws), 
their number passing from 210 to 212, and a very slight reduction in the in- 
surance of other persons (§ 54 of the by-laws), the figure representing 
which passed only from thirty to twenty-nine. 

On 31 December 19x4 there were 212 personal insurances for an 
insured sum of 286,278 marks; and twenty-nine insurances according 
to § 54, comprising eighty-five insured persons and insuring 181,474 marks. 


§ 8. Statistics of accidents. 

. We give some data taken from the ample documentary evidence in 
this connection which is contained in the report. 
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a) Number of Accidents {since 1885-86). 

The number of accidents intimated, in the case of which the benefit 
of insurance has been enjoyed, since the foundation of the co-operative so- 
ciety, is seen from the following table : 




Number indemnified 



for the first time 

Year 

Number 



** 


total 

% 

1885/86 

1,627 

371 

23.4 

1887 

1,716 

5 X 5 

30.0 * 

1888. . . *! 

1,922 

624 

32.5 

I889 

2,323 

650 

27.9 

I89O 

2,335 

721 

30.5 

1891 1 

2,360 

793 

33-6 

1892 

2,413 

709 

29.4 

1893 

2,674 

899 

33-6 

1894 

2,860 

843 

22.3 

1895 

2,965 

844 

28.5 

I896 

3,002 

949 

3X.6 

1897 

, 3,°46 

1,007 

33 *x 

1898 . « . . . 

2,920 

992 

34 -o 

1899 

3,046 

1,048 

34-4 

1900 

2,924 

985 

33*3 

1901 

3.023 

991 

32.8 

1902 

3,035 

1,003 

33 *x 

1903 

3,340 

1,073 

32.1 

1904 

3,277 

1,089 

33.2 

1905 

3,370 

1,068 

31*4 

1906 . * 

3 , 3 X 2 | 

1,008 

30.4 

J 907 * 

3 , 36 o 

# 1,027 

30,6 

1908 

3,262 

r,oi5 

31. 1 

1909 

2,281 

894 

27*3 

I9XO 

3,226 

876 

27.2 

I9II • 

3.367 , 

886 

26.3 

1912 

3,269 

914 

37 «x 

1913 

3,447 

855 

24.8 

19x4 

3,268 

699 

21.4 

Total . . . 

83,97° 

25»348 

•T 3 K 

30.2 • 
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b) Distribution among Different Classes of Mills of Accidents 
indemnified for the first time in 1914 : 


Class of Works 


Mills for cereals 

» » oleaginous grains 

» » hulling barley 

Rice mills. 

Mills for chopping straw ......... 

Oil refineries 

Distilleries 

Threshing works 

Starch and vermicelli factories 

Concentrated forage » . 

Vegetable butter » 

Colour factories 

Bakeries 

Sawmills with or without circular apparatus. 
Various works 


Total . . . 




Disablemen 

t 

Death 

permanent 

tempor- 


total 

partial 

ary 


’ ' - *— 

. 


39 

— 

I2t 

289 

8 

— 

- 4 ° 

62 

— 

— 

1 

3 

1 

— 

4 

8 

— 

— 

I 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

$ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

« — 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 


I 

— 

— 


— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

4 

3 

— 

32 

5 * 

1 

— 

IO 

3 

53 

— 

219 

427 


Total 


454 
1 xo 

4 

13 

T 

I 

I 

5 

3 

x 

1 

1 

4 

80 

H 

699 


c) Types of Injury suffered and their Results > 




j Disablement 



Nature of Injury 

Dentil 

permanent 

tempot- 

Total 



total 

partial 

on 








* 

% 

I. Wounds; 







to the head, eyes. T . 

13 

— 

M 

24 

3* 

7*39 

to arms, hands, fingers 

2 

— 

107 

214 

323 

46.20 

to legs, feet 

5 

— 

53 

III 

169 

24.20 

to other parts of the body or multiple 







wounds 

28 

— 

45 

78 

151 

21. 60 

2. Deaths by immersion 

3 

— 

— 

F ^ 

3 

O.42 

3. Asphyxiation 

1 

— 

— 



X 

O.X4 

4. Other causes 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

O.I4 

- Total . . . 

53 

— 

2x9 

427 

699 

200.*^, 

^ %••• 

7.6 

— 

3 * -3 

6x,x 

xo 0 

— 1 
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lhe average number of persons insured in the seventeen sections of 
the millers co-operative trade society is 5740s, and the number of the 
injured is 12.18 of every thousand of the insured? 

d) We omit the distribution of the accidents and the charges incumbent 
on the co-operative society classified according to the importance of mills . 

, e ) an & °f accidents : The following figures, taken from the sta- 
tistical data, show the distribution of accidents among days of the week : 


D 

1889-1914 I914 



Total 

% 

Total 

% 

Sunday 

906 

3.8 

17 

2.5 

Monday 

4.037 

16.9 

126 

l8.0 

Tuesday 

3.820 

16.0 

112 

l6.0 

Wednesday .... 

3.607 


I06 

15.2 

Thursday 

3.637 

15-3 

IO9 

15.6 

Friday 

3.8l2 

16.0 

Up 

17.0 

% Saturday 

4,Ol8 

16.9 

no 

157 

Total . . 

to 

Ou 

00 

OJ 

^0 

100.0 

699 

100.0 


of 1914 : 

Month 




Hour 




TotaT 

% 

A. M. 



Total 


January 

77 

II. I 

12 — 

3 

II 


1.6 

February 

48 

6.9 

3 - 

6 

18 


2.6 

March 

57 

S.i 

6 - 

9 

105 


15 




9 - 

12 

178 


25-4 

April . ' 

52 

7.4 




3-12 


May 

50 

7.1 

P. M. 





June 

41 

5-9 

12 — 

3 

i’o8 


*5-4 

July 

53 

7.6 

3 ~ 

6 

178. 


25-4 

August 

52 

7-4 

6 - 

9 

69 


0.0 

September 

51 

7-3 

9 - 

12 

32 


4.6 

October 

69 

10.0 




387 


November 

64 

9.1 






December 

85 

12. 1 







Total . . 


699 


100.0 


699 


44.6 


554 


100.0 
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f) Accidents happening to employers personally insured : In 1914 three 
fresh cases were added to those pending. Hitherto 144 accidents happen- 
ing to employers have been indemnified for a sum of 230,978 marks. 


§ 9. Indemnities. 

r 

From 1885-86 until the present time 31,961.611.0# marks has been 
paid. For 1914 alone the sum of indemnities (pensions, costs of treat- 
ment, indemnities, funeral indemnities) was 1,620,575.04 marks, but was 
less by 57,445.99 marks than in the previous year. 


4 


§ 10. Various. 


a) Cases in which medical treatment was given in the period of legal absence 
of assets : There were fifty-five such cases as against sixty-one in 1913. The 
cost of medical treatment amounted to 6,608. 18 marks as against 
4,951.12 marks in 1913. 

b) Claims under the head of liability in virtue of §§ 903 and 1542 of the 
Ry V, 0. : The co-operative society claimed successfully in 1914 in respect 
of seventeen cases, as against twenty-two in 1913, its right to reindem- 
nification in virtue of the legal provisions mentioned. Three cases remained 
in suspense. 

The receipts from old and new cases amounted to 23,464.36 marks as 
against 29,149.89 marks in 1913. 

c) Complaints and appeals : 31 1 complaints were lodged as against 357 
in 1913 and ninety-three appeals as against 137 in 19x3. I11 the case of 
the complaints they were compromised 106 times to the advantage of the 
complainants, and 205 times — as against 221 in 1913 — to tluit of the 
co-operative society. As. regards the appeals twenty of them -- as against 
twenty-five in 1913 - were decided in favour of the appellants, and 
seventy-three of them — as against 1x2 in 1913 — in favour of the co- 
operative society, 

d) The distribution . of risks : According to the decision of the meeting 
of the co-operative society in 1906 the various sections should participate 
in these to the extent of 50 per cent. The matter has no especial interest 
and will not be the subject of further remarks. 

' . e) Fines : These were imposed in 1,606 cases as against 1,953 in 19x3, 
which gives a reduction of 329. , The fines imposed for late presentation of 
the wages lists, or failure to produce them, have diminished by thirty-three ; 
'those for inexact entries in the wages list by 297 ; those for faihtre to take 
the prescribed measures to prevent accidents by thirty-two ; those for not 
having remiWfcd the questionnaire sent to mills by five ; those for failure to 
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keep wages books by one ; and those for failure to present a wages list 
according to § 1581 of the R. V. O. by threjs. On the other hand the fines 
imposed for lateness in giving notice of accidents or for not giving notice 
of them have increased by thirty-four ; and eight have been imposed for late 
registration of businesses or failure to register them. The 1,606 fines have 
brought in a sum of 12,370 marks. 

I) Statistics of wages : The average wages have been as follows : 

* 

Marks Marks Marks 


1 


1897 . 

. 7 ° 3 -i 2 

1903 . 

, 820.6l 

1909 . 

. 1,007.69 

1898 . 

. 712.61 

1904 . 

• 837.94 

1910 

. 1,041.03 

1899 . 

. 736.12 

1905 . 

. 861.16 

1911 

. 1,083.14 

1900 * 

- 749-93 

1906 . 

. 894.72 

1912 

. i,i 44.#9 

1901 . 

*• 778.29 

1907 . 

• 947-69 

1913 • 

. 1,176.90 

1902 . 

• 813.77 

1908 . 

• 974-72 

1914 . 

. . 1,164.49 


* Thus in eighteen years the regular workmen's wages have increased by 
461,37 marks* The sixteen sections number altogether 23,933 businesses 
employing 57,105 regular workmen who received in 1914 the total sum of 
69,991,700 marks in the sections, which gives an average wage 01464.49 
marks a year or 3.88 marks a day for each man. (Minimum 1,002.64 marks 
a year or 3.34 marks a day ; maximum 1,383.62 marks a year or 4.61 marks 
a day)* 

g) Processes at law, failures and forced sales : The number of employers 
who were late in paying the sums at which they were assessed by the co- 
operative societies, and against whom it was necessary to take proceedings, 
passed from 1,735 in 1913 to 1,469 in 1914. The number of forced sales 
passed from twenty to ten and that of the intimated failures from ninety-one 
to ninety-five. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


ALBERTA HAIE CROP INSURANCE. — The Gram Growers' Guide , Winnipeg, 0 Scptcm- 
c ber 1916. 

f 

Before 1911 tlie Alberta government had a monopoly in insurance 
against hail, but since that year private companies have been allowed to 
undertake this branch of business. In 1915 their operations in hail insur- 
ance covered $ 14,000 (1). There was an agitation throughout the province, 
especially among the United Farmers of Alberta, in favour of a scheme for 
compulsory insurance, to extend over the whole province and be carried 
out by the government. It was strenuously opposed in certain quarters, 
particularly by the ranchmen. 

In 1913 the legislature passed an amendment to the hail insurance 
clauses of the Municipality Act, whereby twenty municipalities might, with 
the approval of the electors, combine to carry on insurance against hail 
in consenting municipalities. In 1913 twenty-two municipalities came into 
the scheme, and, four others having since joined it, the land assessed for 
insurance under its provisions has now an area of 4,500,000 acres. Of this 
more than 1,000,000 acres were under crop in 1915, and the land was in- 
sured for more than $ 6,000,000. In 1915 the hail insurance clauses were 
repealed and were replaced by the Municipal Co-operative Hail Insurance 
Act. 

Only rural municipalities have power to levy taxes under this Act ; 
and therefore local improvement,, districts can benefit by it only if they 
render their organization municipal. There are two methods of securing 
admission to the hail insurance district : 

1) The council of a rural municipality may at any time pass a by-law 
uniting itself to the hail insurance district, which by-law must however 
be submitted to the approval of the ratepayers before it is finally passed. 

2) A petition for such a by-law, signed by at least 25 per cent, of 
the resident ratepayers of the municipality, may b£ presented to the 
council before 1 October in any year. It must be read for the first and 
second time before the council as soon as possible, after which it must be 
jput to the vote at the next ensuing annual election. On receiving the 

(t) 1 about 4s iy%d al par. 
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assent of a majority of the council the by-law will be passed by the coun- 
cil before the ensuing io January.- , 

The management of the insurance business of a district is vested in three 
persons, one appointed by the minister of municipal affairs and two by the 
representative of the municipalities. The board thus constituted meets 
annually to receive reports and arrange for the following year. It can 
borrow money to administer the district — although this so far has not 
been necessary — but not to settle claims, a power reserved to the muni- 
cipalities. It decides the rate of taxation on the basis of the acreage assess- 
able for municipal purposes, hands leased from the Dominion government 
for hay or pasture, lands subdivided into certain blocks and lots, unpatent- 
ed quarters held as homestead, pre-empted or purchased homestead entry 
lands having less than 25 acres under cultivation, and certain lands 4 o 
which tb$ title is disputed, are exempt. The hail tax is due on or before 
31 October in each year : a penalty of $ 1 a quarter section is imposed if it 
be not paid before 1 November, and again if it be still unpaid when such 
penalty has been added to the municipal taxes. On receiving notification 
from the board through its secretary-treasurer the council cf the munici- 
pality is required to pay to the board five per cent, of the total amount of 
the tax within thirty days, and the balance before 15 November. 

No claimant can receive indemnity unless the damage to his crop 
amount to 5 per cent, of its value, and the maximum indemnity is $ 6 an acre. 
The damage season is from 1 June to 15 September for wheat and rye and from 
16 June to 15 September, inclusive, for other grain crops, cultivated grass, 
and clover grown for hay. The whole of the crops are insured automatically. 
All claims must be made within three days of the date of the storm, and the 
attested claim must be sent by registered mail to the secretary of the Hail 
Insurance Board, Edmonton. Claims are made on special forms, supplied 
by the persons in the municipality able to administer oaths. Inspectors 
view the damage, and if they fail to agree with the claimants the matter 
is referred to the chief insector. 

The awards are paid within three days of 15 November in the year in 
which the claim is made, promptness in such payments presupposing 
promptness on the part of the municipalities in paying their tax. The 
awards are paid in full unless their total amount necessitates an assessment 
of the assessable land at more than xo cents an acr€, If the latter case 
occur in any year the claims will be paid pro rata. The limit is believed 
to be quite high enough reasonably to ensure full payment every year. The 
Act has been so amended that awards can no longer be garnisheed or 
attached for any purpose, nor assigned except to secure payment of money 
due for seed from#which the damaged crop was grown. 

The indemnity in Alberta is $ 6.00 an acre, and the assessment rate 


was 5 % 1 cents an acre in 1914-15. 

There was at first some difficulty in settling claims owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding experienced adjudicators. Out of 2,127 claims in 1915 apr 
peals arose out of only 49 — or 2 % per cent. — and these were later settled 


by the inspector. 
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In 1914 the total assessment was for $ 241,844, the losses were $ 191,000 
and the administration expensed 13,241, leaving a surplus of $ 37,000. The 
severe drought however left many municipalities unable to pay the amount 
at which they were assessed, and the board could therefore pay only half the 
claims, the remainder being paid at the end of 1915. East year was a very 
bad one in Alberta for hail. At least vSeven private companies out of four- 
teen lost money on Alberta business in 1915. the loss of four being, without 
administration expenses, greater than the premiums. The total loss for 
the district in 1915 was over $ 355,000. The assessment had been for 
$ 248,470 plus $ 37,000 from 1914. The board could therefore pay only 
75 per cent, of the awards. The other 25 per cent, has been carried over; 
and 2 % cents an acre, which should enable the board to clear all debts, 
h&s been added to the amount at which the land has been assessed in 1916. 
The grain blockade last year rendered some municipalities unable to pay 
the sum at which they were assessed at the proper time, which occasioned 
more dissatisfaction. The responsibility really belongs to the municipalities 
who have not paid all they owe. r 

During the last three years the respective total losses have been 6.4 and 
6.3 per cent, of the insured value. The latter in 1915 was over $ 20,000,000 
and the loss was $ 1,297,462. Municipal co-operative insurance against 
hail is really the cheapest form of insurance yet devised. If however a re- 
serve fund is to be built up, as should be the case, the amount at which 
land is assessed should be raised or the indemnity reduced. No district in 
the West is immune from damage. The board believes that if the scheme 
be generally taken up by the municipalities its cost will work out at much 
less than that of any other form of insurance. 


GERMANY. 

EIRE INSURANCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF THE PROVINCE OF EASTERN PRUSSIA 

AT KOENIGSBERG IN 1915-1916. — Der Deutsche Oekonomist (The German Economist ). 

Berlin, 22 July 1916. 

In spite of the many economic difficulties in the way of life insurance, 
which began to lessen slowly only in February 1915, and in spite of the in- 
crease in the number of deaths consequent on the war, the Fife Insurance 
Institute of the Province of Eastern Prussia has progressed satisfactorily. 
Insured capital has increased by 1,591,342 marks (1) in the department of or- 
dinary contracts and 138,057 marks in that of popular insurance, giving a 
total increase of 335 policies for 1,729,399 marks. If the decrease resulting 
on deaths, failures, repurchases etc : be deducted, the n#t increase is found 
to" be one of 167 policies for a sum of 1.002,629 marks, 79,741 marks of this 
sum representing popular insurances. The financial result is satisfactory : 
the excess profit of 52,017 marks (of which 1196 marks represents popular 
insurances) is almost double its amount in 1914-19x5 and slightly higher 

(1) i marW^? about is at par. 
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than it was in time of peace, in 1913-1914. The general and the war re- 
serve funds have not been brought under contribution to meet the demand 
made by deaths due to the war, but have on the contrary been considerably 
enlarged from the excess profit ; of the 52,017 marks of the latter 12,705 
marks have been paid into the reserve fund and an equal sum into other 
reserves ; the remainder, namely 26,607 marks, has been paid into the reserve 
for insured persons under the head of profits, and this reserve now amounts 
to 76,000 marks. 

The amount of costs of administration has continued in 1915 to be lowered 
in proportion to that of premiums received: it was equivalent in 1911 to 
42 per cent, of the premiums received, in 1912 to 28 per cent., in 1913 to 
23 per cent., in 1914 to 18.3 per cent., in 1915 to 14.6 per cent, or 13.8 per 
cent, if the premiums insuring income, and only 12 per cent, if sums receive^! 
as interest, be taken into account. 

The Institute has had to register in the year in question 27 deaths con- 
sequent on the war of persons insured altogether for 452,183 marks, as against 
eighteen such deaths of persons insured for 319,400 marks in 1914-1915, and 
alSb seven ordinary death of persons insured altogether for 56,000 marks 
as against seven insured for 77,000 marks in 1914-15. Of these sums 
103,628.85 marks for deaths consequent on the war, and 28,000 marks for 
ordinary deaths, that is a total of 131,628.85 marks, has to be paid by the 
Institute (as against 113,000 marks in 1914-1915), the excess being covered 
by reinsurances. If deaths consequent on the war be deducted, the pro- 
portion of deaths which have occurred during the five years of the ex- 
istence pf the Institute is entirely normal. During the peiod 1911-15, for 
which insurances were effected, 22 ordinary deaths caused the Institute to 
pay 96,000 marks, and the 45 deaths resulting on the war in the two years 
1914-1916 have entailed a payment of 184,628.85 marks. The Institute is 
largely reinsured and therefore is protected for the duration of the war 
from over heavy losses. The fact that 773,000 marks has already been 
paid for losses by the war, mostly, as regards the nature of insurances 
effected, to the parents of agriculturists of Bast Prussia, has justified 
the existence of the newly established Institute. 

Of insurances in force at the end of 1915 1425, having an insured value 
of 18.x million marks, were life insurances of landowners in the debt 
of the Institute. There will be further encouragement to enter into such con- 
tracts in the by-laws of the urban office as to the pledging of real estate. 
The establishment of this office was decided on by the provincial council 
in March 1916, and it provides for mortgage premiums for life insurances. 

The investments of the Institute have been modified by the war in so far 
that loans on mortgages have been almost entirely replaced by subscriptions 
to the vyar loans. Only eight loans on mortgages, amounting to 53 , 850 * 
marks, have been made ; five of them, totalling 38,750 marks, being on agri- 
cultural land. Up to the end of 1915 323 mortgage loans for a sum of 
1,734,735.20 marks had been made. The payment of interest has been satis-; 
factory in spite of the war, and it has not been necessary to guard against 
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losses resultant on mortgages. The Institute has on its own account par* 
ticipated in the war loans to the extent of 1,150,000 marks. 

The policies in force at the end of the year were 2121 policies of life 
insurance, insuring a sum of 24,430,036 marks, and 62 policies insuring a 
life interest at the end of a fixed term of years, that is a total number of 
2x83 policies which insured altogether 24,755,202 marks, as against 
23,823,314 marks in 1914 and* 19,884,504 marks in 1913. In the depart- 
ment of popular insurance the number of policies passed from 8x0 and the 
insured sum from 518,426 marks in 1914-15, to 905 policies and 598,167 
marks in 1915-1916. Of eleven deaths in this department four were conse- 
quent on the war. At the end of 1915 the Institute had in force life insurance 
policies to the numbr of 3,088 and the insured value was 25,353,369 marks 
as against 24,350,740 marks in 1914 and 20,032,391 marks in 19x3 - 
and 93 policies insuring life interest amounting to 51,575*57 ma^ks a yea r. 

The number of bonds of 10 marks for individual insurance issued by the 
Mutual War Insurance Society of East Prussia , instituted in September 19x4, 
was 20,812 up to the end of May 1916, and for collective insurance 5,884. Tfo 
this 39 bonds of 5 marks for collective insurance should be addedf so 
that altogether, if the fund for voluntary gifts be also taken into account, 
a total of 308,891.71 marks has been paid. Up to the end of May 342 deaths, 
representing 832 bonds of 10 marks and one of 5 marks, had been dedared; 
and as much as 7.5 times the amount paid for a single bond has been paid, 
according to their needs, to the assigns of a deceased person. The Mutual 
Loan Insurance Society of East Prussia has joined a Union of War Relief 
Funds , which has been formed by the other provincial institutions having 
the same aim as itself in order to share risks, and of which the management 
has been undertaken by the German Union of Public Institutions for Life 
Insurance. The War Relief Funds which have joined this union have, since 
the beginning of May 1916, issued bonds for 7.5 million marks ; and seven 
other similar funds which have not adhered to it have issued bonds for some 
5 million marks. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND !BI,AN1>. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE OF MtXCII COWS. — Vie Irish UwmUmU VoL XXIII. No. ti o 
'Dublin, 23 September 1916. 

Co-operative insurance of live stock is almost unknown in Ireland, 
4 mt a single experiment in it, due to the initiative of the manager of the 
Whitecrcss Society and run by very simple and easily understood methods, 
has had excellent results. 

r This society was founded six years ago for the mutual insurance of 
milch cows, and aims at insuring the farmers supplying the co-operative 
creamery o^Whitecross against the death of their cows. Its activity is 
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tb.u$ limited, but within its sphere its operations are conducted admir- 
er , iThe con tribul ions of members are fixfed annually and based on the 
v:gltL~e the milk they supply, being computed at the rate of sixpence for 
ever y pound's worth of milk. This rate allows an average mortality of 
2 percent. 

Ivyery member must insure all his cows, and if one of them fall ill he 
must immediately notify the manager of the society, stating^ the nature 
oit Ic illness so that a veterinary surgeon may give his attendance if 
necessary The f&e of the surgeon is paid half by the owner of the cow 
a. nd half by the society. 

Tie idea of providing compensation on the value of the cow as a milk 
producer is original. If a cow die the amount of compensation payable 
is two thirds of the average value per cow of the milk supplied by the o wner f s 
hierd during the preceding year, multiplied by two. Thus if a farmer have 
ten tows and have supplied to the creamery milk of the total value of £ 100, 
the average value per cow is £ io — two thirds of which sum being doubled 
gives £ 13. 6s. 8 d. as the amount to be paid to him in case a cow die. The 
hid of the animal belongs to the society. 

r i a member sell his milk otherwise than through the society, and 
wit knit the written consent of the committee, he forfeits his right to eom- 
permtion while he continues such selling. 

this system of mutual insurance has won the approval of the local 
Earners, so that the number availing themselves of it has doubled and now 
iuedudes mere than half the members of the society. From June 1910 to 
December 1915 the society's receipts for insurance were £ 83. 8s. Sd. and a 
ere -dit balance of £ 8. 5 s, id. remains after paying £ 75. 3s. yd. in com- 
jpermtionSk 

Dhe premiums are easily collected, being deducted from the monthly 
cheques for milk supplied to the creamery, and all the trouble and expense 
^itich usually attend collection are thus avoided; exactly as all disputes 
sas"1:o the amount of compensation due are effectually barred by the basis 
close a for its calculation. 

Die Irish Agricultural Organization Society, which has made great ef- 
tor ts to introduce insurance of live stock into Ireland, has interested it- 
trial particularly in this method of insurance. It might be conveniently 
followed by any co-operative dairy or any federation of dairies. 


ITALY. 

<1 

tvs Tuscan federation of mutuae eive stock societies, — UAgHcdtm rt 

V mam , No, 13, Florence, 30 September 1916. 

On the 16th of last June a federation of mutual live stock societies was* 
co nrtituted at Florence, on the initiative of the Ufficio regional# toscano per 
k nmtualita agraria , its aim being “ to stimulate, to render uniform and to^ 
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co-ordinate the action of the small local societies for the mutual insurance 
of live stock, with reference t <5 improvement in zootechnical production ‘ 
and also partially to indemnify the federated mutual societies for mortal- 
ity among live stock As appears from the by-laws of the federation the 
mutual societies can reinsure with it a quarter or half the risks they have 
assumed. To reinsure a quarter of these risks they pay 25 per cent, of the 
premiums they have received into the federal fund and the federation then 
is responsible for the loss incurred by every casualty in so far as it pays an 
indemnity equal to 25 per cent, of that for which a mutual society has be- 
come liable. To reinsure a quarter of their risks the mutual societies simi- 
larly pay 45 per cent, of the premiums they have received, and the federa- 
tion then assumes 50 per cent, of the liability they incur by a casualty. 
m Further at the end of every financial year half the profits of the feder- 
ation will be paid into its reserve fund, while the other half wiK be repaid 
to the mutual societies and deducted from the premiums due for the ensuing 
year, so that b} r paying only the difference between the two sums a fed- 
erated mutual society will pay the normal premium. 

This federation began work on 1 July. It had then enrolled nine fed- 
erated mutual societies, paying their contributions and representing alto- 
gether 3,321 heads of live stock insured for 2,070,875 liras (1), as can be 
seen from the following figures : 


Site of offices of mutual 
societies 


Heads of live 
stock insured 


Insured value 
in liras 


Percentage of insured 
value reinsured 


Alta Staggia 422 

Ambra 500 

Canonica a Cerreto. . 327 

Modigliana ..... 300 

Porcari 112 

Prato 400 

San Quirico d'Oreia . 570 

Tizzano 310 

Valtriano 80 

* 

Total . . . 3,321 


286,000 

50 per cent. 

364,000 

25 

i) h 

236,000 

25 

)> >1 

230,000 

25 

» j. 

70,000 

25 

b u 

260,000 

50 

)» V 

343,000 

25 

» n 

220,000 

5 <> 

h » 

61,875 

5 <> 

)) n 

2,070,875 




The societies of Colle Val d’Klsa, Uzzano, Poggibonsi, Castrocaro, 
San Marcello Pistoiese etc. have successively adhered to the federation. 

The federation proposes not only better to distribtfte the risks and bal- 
ance the accounts of its adherent mutual societies, but also to carry out a 
large and complicated work of zootechnical improvement which will be 
initiated after the war. The federation will soon acquire a legal form. 


4 


, (*} x,0it»15ms 


is at par. 
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UNITED STATES. 

THE “GRANGE” AND MUTUAE INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE. — Rittenhouse (J. H.) 

Pennsylvania Grange News, Chambersburg, Vol. XIII. No. i, May 1916. 

Mutual insurance against fire is important in Pennsylvania, where 
there are now about 275 commercial, industrial, rural or other fire insurance 
companies, conducted by various methods. 

The South Western Mutual Fire Association of Fayette County insures 
only rural property. It is a child of the farmers’ association called the 
“ Grange"* and a remarkable product of “Grange” activity. 

It was founded in 1894 by the effort of a few members of German 
“ Grange” No. 785, who sought to procure cheaper and more satisfactory 
insurance than that supplied by the ordinary companies. It received its 
charter in 1895 when its policies in force were already of the value of 
$ 200,000. The progress of its business, due at first to active canvassing by 
its agents, was maintained by the attraction of its growing importance, 
by the support of members of the £f Grange ”, by its sound organization, 
and, above all, by the low rates of its premiums. 

The insurance company is, as we have stated in an article on the 
“ Grange ” (1), kept independent of the latter organization administra- 
tively, as a measure of precaution. Its by-laws provide that only “ Grange ” 
members of good standing may insure with it, and that reports of its busi- 
ness shall be made, and elections of its directors take place, in Pomona Grange 
meetings. 

The following is a brief summary of the methods of this mutual in- 
surance company. 

Each subordinate “ Grange ” is auchorized by the insurance company 
to elect one of its members as " solicitor ” to take applications for insurance. 
Any prospective applicant is furnished by him with a form, on which are 
set out rates, stipulations and important questions co be answered both by 
the applicant and by the “ solicitor ” ; and "which, when filled up, consti- 
tutes according to the by-laws an important part of t&e insurance contract. 
A premium note attached to the form must be signed by the applicant 
as secuiity for his payment of assessments for losses occurring during the 
term cf the policy, which is five years. The expiry cf the policy and pay- 
ment of the assessments render the note void. The amount of the premium 
note depends on the value insured, being established as follows : 


(1) Issues of June and October -1915. 
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Barn — cash value $3,000 (i) ; sum*insurcd $ 2,000 rate 7 % $ 140.000 
House — cash value $ 3,000 ; fum insured $ 2,000 ; rate 4 % $ 80.00 

Amount of note . . . $ 220.00 

Three per cent, of the amount of the premium note plus $ 1.50 for the 
cost of a survey and the policy must be paid at the time of application. 
Thus the initial cost cf a five years' policy for these buildings would be $ 8.10 
of which the “ solicitor ” would retain $ 1.00 for postage 5 nd his work. 

The buildings in this supposed case are assumed to be 75 feet apart 
and could be insured up to $ 2,500 each, provided that this amount were not 
more than two thirds of their cash value. If they were less than 75 feet 
apart they would be considered as giving one risk instead of two, and the 
insurance on both could not exceed $ 2,500 — the limit for one rfsk. 

This house is reckoned as giving a first class risk, being furnished with 
a slate metallic roof and well constructed chimneys, and having no stove 
pipes passing through floors or partitions. Otherwise the rate would he 
higher than 4 per cent. No buildings having stove pipes passing through side 
walls or roofs, or buildings situated in towns or villages, are accepted for 
insurance. 

Before policies are issued the applications must be examined and ap- 
proved by the secretary and two other members of the board of directors, 
appointed by the president as the executive committee. 

At the close of the calendar year the secretary takes the aggregate 
amount of the premium notes as the basis on which to calculated the levy 
for assessments to meet the liabilities of the company. 

Some mutual societies set aside a surplus with which to meet losses, 
but this company prefers to borrow money as need arises, and assess the 
levy to cover such loan at the end of each year. As most of the heavy losses 
occur in the latter part of the year and payment is not due until two months 
after a loss occurs, the money is not borrowed for an average period of more 
than six months, and therefore the average rate of interest paid on it is 
not more than three per cent. The insured persons prefer to keep their 
money for the year, the use of it bringing them in certainly three per cent:. 
Moreover the company in thus avoiding a surplus avoids income tax. 

The costs of administration are rendered very slight by this method of 
mutual insurance. The " solicitors " receive only $ x.oo for each applica- 
tion for a five years' policy, this fee covering irspection cf the insured pro- 
perty. The president gets no salary; the secretary, who also acts as treas- 
urer, is allowed fair pay ; the directors are paid for their time and expenses : 
these costs together with incidental outlay — on priifting, postage and 
so forth — bring the administrative costs to an average of less than $x.oo 
a year for each member. Beyond this all money paid by policy holders 
goes to compensate for losses. No hazardous business is undertaken ; and 

n 

(1) 1 dollars^ about 4$ xY 2 d at par. 
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in order to avoid large conflagrations town and village property is not 
insured, * % 

At the end of 1915 the liabilities of the company amounted to $ 5^07.38 
and premium notes to the amount of $ 230,279.00 were held as security 
for payment. The notes were guaranteed by the buildings, insured at two 
thirds of their value — in the aggregate more than four million dollars. 

Thus this mutual 1 insurance company, a child of the “ Grange ”, is 
seen to be in an excellent position. * 
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Part III: Credit 




UNITED STATES. 

THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. 


Since the passage of the Smith-Lever Extension Act in 1914, no agri- 
cultural question, among the many pending before Congress, has aroused 
more widespread interest than that of the provision of more adequate rur- 
al credit facilities. During this period, scores of bills, embracing a broad 
range of remedies, have teen proposed. Commissions, both State and na- 
tional, official and unofficial, as well as the United States government, 
the agricultural colleges, organizations, and individuals have studied the 
subject in its various phases in the country and abroad. At length public 
opinion has sufficiently crystallized to make possible the enactement of a 
law designed to initiate a Federal system of rural credit ’based upon farm 
real estate, and the result is the Federal Farm Loan Act, approved on 
17 July by President Wilson. 

The passage of legislation of this sort constitutes a notable recognition 
of American agriculture in a new direction. By the establishment of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture and the systen\ of agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and the appropriation, for many years, of large 
funds to carrying on and extending the activities of these institutions, 
the principle of Federal aid to agriculture by such means as education, 
systematic research, and the demonstration of improved methods lias come 
to be firmly accepted. The new legislation, however, recognizes more 
definitely than even before that agriculture is a basic industry, one in which 
knowledge and skill alone are not sufficient for success, and that it is high- 
ly important that farmers obtain the capital they need on terms consistent 
with their credit. 

That they have not always been able to do this was indicated by PTe- 
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sident Wilson in his message of 7 December iqi5» advocating the provi- 
sion of “ adequate instrumentalities on which long credits can be obtained 
on land mortgages, ” and likewise in his speech on signing the Act, 
in which he said : " The farmers, it seems to me, have occupied hitherto a 
singular position of disadvantage. The}’ have not had the same 1 reed 01 n 
to get credit on their real assets that others have had who were in manufac- 
turing and commercial enterprises, and while they sustained our life they 
did not in the same degree with some others share in the benefits oi that 
life The creation by the Federal government of a distinctive rural cre- 
dit system is thus a recognition of the needs of agriculture in this direction, 
and an indication of the belief that to render assistance in meeting these 
needs will be to discharge a function which will “ promote the general 
welfare 

r The history of the movement resulting in this legislation is interesting, 
partly from the fact that it is of such comparatively recent orijpn. It is 
one of many proofs of a new point of view and attitude towards the busi- 
ness of farming. 

With the passing away of what may be termed the pioneer or forma- 
tive period of American agriculture, towards the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the need of an efficient system of financing agriculture began to be 
more and more realized. By this time free land had largely disappeared, 
and land values hadbegun to be more definite and stable. Farmers had come 
to appreciate the value of well-planned irrigation or drainage programmes, 
systems of clearing and improving land, more definite systems of road con- 
struction, proper building programmes, and better and more equipment on 
farms. The lack of funds in many districts with which. to carry out these 
and other projects of obvious advantage emphasized and strengthened 
the demand for more adequate credit facilities. 

According to the census of 1910, 33.6 per cent, of farms worked by their 
owners in the United States were mortgaged. The mortgages averaged 
$1,715 (1) each, or 17.3 per cent, of the value of the land and buildings of the 
farms mortgaged. The total amount of the mortgages on farms worked by 
their owners was slightly over 10 per cent, of the value of the land and build- 
ings of all farms of this class. On this basis the aggregate farm mortgage 
indebtedness of the country has been estimated to be about $ 3,600,000,000. 
An inquiry instituted by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
1913 indicated that ofithis amount about one fifth was supplied by banks, 
about one fifth by life insurance companies, and the remainder by mort- 
gage companies and private individuals. A large part of this sum was 
lent for relatively short periods, usually from three to five years. Much 
variation in interest rates and commissions was found in the different 
parts of the country. The department reported a range#m the percentage 
o£*the farm mortgage business on which commissions were paid from r.3 
per cent, of the total in Connecticut, to 91.6 percent, in Oklahoma, and an 
average rate for interest and commission ranging from 5.3 per cent, in 


(1) 1 dollar =ss about 4s 1 ij 2 d at par. 
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New Hampshire to 10.5 per cent, in 1 New Mexico. In many individual 
cases the rates for interest and commission were far in excess of these figures. 

In tcjto, the American Bankers' Association appointed a committee 
to study the general subject of farm finance in this country. The report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1912 contained the results of a question- 
naire sent out to country bankers, farmers, and merchants as to the prevail- 
ing local conditions, while in the same year the collection of data as to Eur- 
opean methods was undertaken by the State department and some of 
its findings submitted by President Taft to the House of Governors. 

In April, 19x15, a conference on co-operative credit was held atNash^ 
ville, Tennessee, under the auspices of the Southern Commercial Congress. 
This congress undertook to assemble a commission of representatives from 
each State to study co-operative systems in Europe. The commission was 
known as the American Commission, and consisted of sixty-seven members 
from twenty-nine States, the district of Columbia, and the dominion of 
Canada. Early in 1913 it was supplemented by the United States Commis- 
sion of seven members, authorized by Congress to work in co-operation 
wi’tjh it, A three months' study was made by the two commissions of agri- 
cultural credit and co-operation in fourteen countries of Europe, followed 
by elaborate reports and the submission of a proposed Land Credits Bill. 

The first Federal legislation providing improved rural credit facil- 
ities was embodied in the Federal Reserve Act of 3 December 1913. This 
Act contained more liberal provisions than had previously obtained as to 
the discounting of agricultural short-time loans, and also empowered the 
national banking associations, under certain restrictions, to make loans 
on improved and unencumbered farm land. These real estate loans were, 
however, restricted to 50 per cent, of the value of the property and in dura- 
tion to five years. 

In March, 1915, the Senate and House each adopted a rural credits 
amendment to the Agricultural Apropriation . Bill, but in conference both 
of these propositions were eliminated and a joint congressional committee 
provided to study the subject further and suggest legislation. This com- 
mittee subsequently submitted a Bill which, after amendment, passed the 
Senate on 3 May and the House on 15 May 19x6. After a considerable period 
in conference, the measure became a law on 17 July. It is evident, therefore, 
that the legislation is not hasty but that time has been taken for study 
of the question and the adaptation of a system to American conditions. 

The, complete title of the new measure is " An Act to provide capital for 
agricultural development, to create standard forms of investments based 
upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to fur- 
nish a market for United States bonds, to create government depositories 
and financial agents for the United States, and for other purposes A This^ 
title indicates its general scope and comprehensiveness. 

The Act provides for a Federal Farm Loan Board, a system of Federal 
Land Banks, National Farm Loan Associations, and J oint Stock Land Banks. 
vSome of these component parts correspond to a certain extent to institu-* 
tiom which have proved successful in Europe and elsewhere* and some of 
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the principles incorporated are analogous to those followed in many of the 
building and loan associations developed in numerous urban districts of the 
United States. In form the measure is also patterned in a general way on 
the Federal Reserve Act, and while the system proposed is essentially dis- 
tinct as to administrative purposes it is designed to supplement and co- 
operate with the Federal reserve system. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board is given supervision over a Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau, to be established in the Treasury Department and to 
have charge # of the execution of the Act. The board is to consist of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, ex officio , and four other members to be appoint- 
ed for terms of two, four, six, and eight years, respectively, in the begin- 
ning, and thereafter of eight years each, at salaries of $ 10,0000 per annum. 
One of these members is to be known as the farm loan commissioner, 
afid will be the active executive officer of the board. The board is to char- 
ter the Federal Land Banks, and has general supervision and control over the 
entire system. It is also to prepare publications relative to the Act, the 
principles of rural credit, and the like, and to disseminate its results, 
through the United States Department of Agriculture or otherwise. 

The United States is to be divided by the board on a basis of State 
lines and the farm loan needs of the country into twelve land bank districts* 
Each district may contain a Federal Land Bank and branch offices as need- 
ed. A capital stock of $ 750,000, divided into shares of $ 5 each, is re- 
quired for each of these banks, but it is provided that if this is not subscrib- 
ed by the public within thirty days the government must purchase the 
unsubscribed portion of the stock. The funds thus secured, together 
with § 100,000 specially appropriated to the expenses of the Farm Loan 
Board, are expected to be available to initiate the new system. 

The National Farm Loan Associations, which are distinctive local organ- 
izations, are to be chartered by the Federal Farm Loan Board upon the 
recommendation of the district land bank. Membership in these asso- 
ciations is restricted to actual or prospective owners of farms in a given lo- 
cality who wish to borrow upon farm mortgage security. At least ten 
such persons are required and their individual borrowings must not be less 
than $ 100 nor more than $ 10,000 and must aggregate at least $ 30,000. 

The loans when granted are made by the district land bank to the in- 
dividual members of the association through its secretary-treasurer. The 
amount can not exceed 50 per cent, of the value of the land, based princi- 
pally on its earning power, plus 20 per cent of the value of the permanent 
insuredi mprovements. The loan can be negotiated only for the purpose 
of purchasing land for agricultural uses, the purchase of equipment, fertil- 
izers, and live stock necessary for the farm operations, the provision of 
buildings or the improvement of farm lands or the liquidation of existing 
Indebtedness. 

Loans are to be made upon first mortgage security, for periods of from 
five to forty years, with interest not to exceed 6 per cent., and with pay- 
~ ments on the amortization plan. This provision is intended not only to 
enable the farmer to secure loans conveniently and at rates he can afford 
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but to protect him in these loans froni the necessity of heavy costs, bonuses, 
and commissions, and to extend the period of payment over a long period 
of years without the necessity of uncertain and costly renewals at stated 
periods. At the same time, opportunity is given for payments, in addition 
to those required, on instalment dates after the expiry of five years, 
thereby encouraging thrift and allowing the borrower to profit by favour- 
able conditions. 

* In order to obtain funds to make the loans, the Federal J^and Banks, 
upon the approval of the Farm Loan Board, are empowered to issue farm 
loan bonds based upon the mortgages obtained through the Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations. These bonds may be issued in denominations ranging from $ 25 
to $ 1,000 and in series of at least $ 50,000, and are to bear interest payable 
semi-annually at a rate not to exceed 5 per cent, per annum. 

The Farm Loan Associations are essentially mutual and co-operative, 
each merilber being required to subscribe for stock to the extent of 5 per 
cent, of his loan. This stock is held by the associations as collateral secur- 
ity until the payment of the loan, at which time it is withdrawn at par, I11 
tlse meantime the borrower has received his proportionate share of any divid- 
ends from the operations of the association. A similar arrangement is 
also required between the associations and the Federal Land Banks. 

Shareholders in the associations are held individually responsible, 
equally and ratably, but not for one another, for the liabilities of the asso- 
ciation to the extent of the par value of their stock, plus the amount paid 
in and represented by their shares. It is, therefore, a plan for limited liab- 
ility of members as contrasted with the assumption of unlimited liability, 
which constitutes an essential feature of a number of the European systems. 

Inasmuch as inability to organize Farm Loan Associations might bring 
hardship upon individual borrowers, provision is also made whereby, after 
the Act has been in effect a year, the Federal Land Banks may make loans 
through other channels. If no Farm Loan Association lias been, or is likely 
to be, funned in a locality, the I. and Bank may employ an incorporated bank, 
a trust company, a savings institution, or a mortgage company as its agent 
in arranging the loans and in collecting payments. The agent must en- 
dorse all loans negotiated and may receive actual expenses and a commis- 
sion not to exceed 0,5 per cent, per annum. The borrower in these cases 
subscribes for stock in the Land Bank itself atjcl receives dividends 
accordingly. 

Another alternative is provided in the J oint Stock Land Banks. These 
banks are to possess some powers similar to those of the Federal Land Banks, 
but differ from them in a number of ways. They must have a subscribed 
capital of at least $ 250,000, none of which comes from government funds. 
These banks are allowed to make loans on first mortgages on farm lancjg, 
and to issue a distinctive series of farm loan bonds to an amount not ex- 
ceeding fifteen times their capital and surplus. Their interest rate cannot 
exceed by more than one per cent, the rate charged on their land bonds, or 
a total of 6 per cent., and any commission collected must have the approval 
of the farm loan board. In making the loans the Joint Stock Land 
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Banks, however, need not restrict the purposes for which the loans are to 
be used or the amount to an individual, or require the borrower to be per- 
sonally engaged in the cultivation of the land mortgaged. The banks are 
also non-co-operative, no stock subscriptions being required of borrowers 
and any profits being apportioned among the shareholders atone. 

The mortgages received and the bonds issued under the authority of 
the Act, whether by the Federal Land Banks or the Joint Stock Banks, are 
specifically exempted from Federal, State, and local taxation. The bonds 
are also made legal investments for all fiduciary and trusj; funds, and may 
be bought and sold by member banks of the Federal reserve system. It 
is expected that, because of these advantages and their standardized charac- 
ter, these securities will prove attractive investments and thus provide 
th£ bulk of the funds to be lent under the system. 

The new Act is a response to a widespread demand arising from what 
is believed to be a necessity, and is a logical step toward better agriculture 
and better farming conditions. Operations under its provisions will there- 
fore be awaited with keen and widespread interest. 



ITALY. 


« 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF I, AND CREDIT IN 1915. 


SOURCES : 

A 

1 st n't to it ALT A No di credito fond tar 10 in Roma. Assembles generate ordinaria degli azionisli 
del jo k'bbraio iqr6. Roiazioni del Consiglio di Ammiiiislrazione e dei Sindaci suH’escrcizio 
m r ' t r 5 {Italian Institute of Land Credit in Rome Ordinary General Assembly of the Shareholders 
on jo February 1916. Reports of the Council of Administration and the Comm issi onan es for 
A cenunts on the year 1915). Rome, C. Bologuesi, 19x6. 

Credito fondtasuo della cassa di Risparmio delle Province lombarde in Milano. Ri- 
Iancio eonsunlivo < loll 'anno 1915. Anno XX y VIIT d’esercizio ( Land Credit of the Savings 
Hank of the Lombard Provinces in Milan . Balance-sheet for 1 915* 4 8th year) ■ Milan, E- Reg- 
gidiii, lot 6 . 

Monte det Pasciii di Siena. Conto eonsunlivo per I’esercizio 1915 {Monte dei Pasclti of Siena, 
Accounts for 1915). Siena, IyUzzeri, 1916. 

Credito fondtario delta Cassa di Risparmio in Bologna. Atti della assemble a generate 
degli azionisti tenutasi il giomo 26 marzo 1916 e resocouto del 1915 {Land Credit of the 
Savings Bank of Bologna, Proceedings of the General Assembly of Shareholders held on 26 
March x<jib and Financial Statement for 1915). Bologna, Merlani, 1916. 

ISTirtiro delle op ere pie di S, Paolo IN Torino. Relazione stil conto eonsunlivo del ciedito 
fondiurio per l’esercizio 1915 {Institution of the Charitable Works of Saint Paul in Turin, 
Report on the Land Ctedil Accounts for 1915). Turin, Societa tipografico-editrice imzio- 
nate, 191b. 

REPORT* OF OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF XyAND CREDIT OPERATING WITHIN Tins KINGDOM. 


According to our custom we will review the activity of institutions 
of land credit in Italy in 1915. In this year they had to fight against 
serious difficulties, due especially to the limitations on the placing of ti- 
tles to lands and the control of the means employed for the concession of 
new loans (1). These were however difficulties which did not prevent the 
beneficent action qf the institutions, as is shown by the facts concerning 
them which we will give. •* 


(i) See the article by G. Poletti, “ Gli istituti di credito fondiario durante U 19x5 ", in* 
Rivista dt scienza Panama, Rome, Puri 5, May 1916. * . 
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§ i. Tiie istituto ii'aliano di credito rondiario. 

In 1915 the requests for loans which this institution accepted for exam- 
ination numbered seventy-one and were for 5,992,000 liras (1), as against 
259 for 29,051.000 liras in 1914. It is superfluous to state that this great 
decrease is flue to the state of war and the consequent restraint of credit 
operations, as also to the measures of precaution whitli the institution 
thought well to adopt as regarded the acceptance of new requests for loans. 

The requests still under discussion on 31 December 1 Qiq numbered 
394 and were for 38,526,000 liras. If to these be added those tendered in 
1^15, it is seen that the number dealt with in the year was 465 and their 
amount 44,518,000 liras. The abandoned requests — those nq$ accepted 
or not complied with definitely in 1915 — numbered 197 and were for 

23.845.000 liras. Thus on 31 December last there were in course of exam- 
ination 268 requests for a total amount of 20,673,000 liras. In 1915 the 
total number of approved loans was fifty-two, and their amount was 

5.241.500 liras, instead of the 7,309,000 liras asked for by the borrowers. 

The number of stipulated loans was seveutv- four and their amount 

6.389.500 liras, namely seventy loans in specie for 5,003,500 liras and four 
in the form of titles to land for 1,386,000 liras. Of these loans foriy-ono for 

3.520.000 liras were given on the security of rural landed property, especially 
in Apulia (eleven loans for 1,067,000 liras) , in Sicily (eight for 392,500 liras) 
and in Venetia (three for 1,070,000 liras). Thirty-three others for 2,869,500 
liras were granted on the security of urban landed property. 

The titles to land which were in circulation on 31 December 1915 
numbered 326,310 and were for a total amount of 163,155,000 liras. 

Since in 1915 twenty-five years had passed since this institution be- 
gan its activities we think it opportune briefly to review its work and the 
results of its work in this period. 

First it should be noted that the stipulated loans from 1891 to 1915, 
inclusively, numbered 3,401 and were for a total sum of 276,500,000 lints, 
giving an average of 136 loans amounting to more than eleven million 
liras a year. 

Of the stipulates loans 3,384 amounting to about 270 million liras were 
in specie and seventeen amounting to 6,500,000 liras in titles to land. 

The loans hitherto converted to a lower rate of interest by this insti- 
tution amount to 17,580,960 liras : those converted from 4 % to 4 per cent, 
amounting to 2,692,101 liras, those from 4 y 2 to 3 % per cent, to 10,052,374 
liras, and those from 4 to 3 y 2 per cent, to 4,836,484 lir«ts. 

Of the total amount of the stipulated loans the borrowers have repaid 
92.4 million liras, so that mortgage credit is now being given for 184,204,760 
liras. If to this be added a balance, at the aforementioned date, of 


{*) 1.26x1 ~ is at pax. 
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10,000,000 liras, made ovei by the land credit of the old Banca nanonale , 
the number of the loans was actually 284c? and their .amount 186,092,098 
liras on 31 December last. Of the amount of the loans stipulated hitherto 
U o »500> 000 bras, that is 47 per cent, of their total amount, was used to 
extinguish burdensome mortgage debts and to get rid of dues and other 
charges on real estate. 

The mortgage liabilities extinguished by these loans were distributed 
as follows, as regards the rate of interest with which they were charged : 
from 4 to 8 per cefct., 114,881,677 liras ; from 8 % to 10 per cent., 1,342,558 
liras ; higher and indeterminate rates of interest, 11,606,445 liras — in 
all 127,830,680 liras. 

The sums used, as has been said, to get rid of dues and estinguish 
mortgage debts were from 1891 to 1915 distributed according to districts 
as follow* : in Northern Italy 7,286,955 liras ; in Central Italy 45,342,643 
liras ; in vSouthern Italy including the islands, 78,012,407 liras — in all 
130,642,005 liras. 

* The half-yearly recoveries of debts have always, thanks to vigilant 
service, given satisfactory results. The yearly deficits, grouped in periods 
of five years, give average percentages which cannot be considered high 
in relation to the sums to be recovered. It is enough to note that in 
the last period of five years reviewed the annual average of the deficits 
was II. 14 per cent, giving indeed an increase on the preceding quinquen- 
nial periods but one which was caused by several years of bad harvests and 
above all by the war. 

In the twenty-live years which have passed since 1891 it has been 
necessary for the total number of 3,401 stipulated loans, amounting to 
276,500,000 liras, to have recourse to only 113 evictions which concerned 
loans for the nominal amount of 9,476,300 liras secured by real estate hav- 
ing a security value of 19,200,000 liras. At the time of the auctions for 
these X13 loans the credit of the institution amounted to 8,837,457 liras 
and the prices realized reached a total of 16,606,913 liras. 

The loss incurred by the institution by several of these evictions and 
their costs were only 160,000 liras, that is 1.80 per cent, of its credit. 

The titles issued were of three types — 4.50, 4 and 3.50 per cent. - : 
they numbered in the twenty-five years 494,000 and had a nominal value 
of 247 million liras. 

At the same time the titles bearing the three different rates of interest 
which were circulated numbered 459,445 and their nominal amount was 
22 9,722,500 liras. Of this number 13,777 for 6,888,500 liras were granted 
in payment of stipulated loans in the form of titles and 445,668 for 
*222,834,000 liras Vere sold by the institution. 

To resume — the general movement of titles to land bearing interest 
at 4,50 and 3,50 per cent, from 1891 to 1915 was as follows : 
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Number 

Nominal value in Unis 

Titles created . 

494, UOO 

247,000,000 

Titles drawn 

Titles in circulation on i Jan- 

145,849 

71.424,500 

uary igib 

Titles issued but not placed on 

326,310 

165.155,000 

1 January 1916 

23,841 

11,920,500 

• - . 


494,000 

247,000,000 


The development of the operations is reflected especially in the 
balance-sheet which has had a parallel and sure and constant progress. 
Distributed in periods of five years the receipts, expenditure arm! profits 
show the following average annual results for each period ; 


Period of 5 years 

Aveiage Receipts 

Average Expenditure 

Aveiage Net Profits 

— 0 

— 

(thousands of liras) 

(thousands of liras) 

(thousands ol liras) 

189I-1895 .... 

1,932 

448 

1.484 

1896-I9OO .... 

3,832 

1,886 

1,946 

ig0I-IQ05 .... 

5-151 

3.07T 

2,080 

I906-I9IO .... 

6,309 

4,253 

2,05(1 

I9II-I915 .... 

8,453 

6,233 

2,220 


The formation of reserve funds during the twenty-five years for which 
this institution has existed and the dividends paid to shareholders are 
shown by the following figures : 

Total Amount Average 

of Reserve Funds Yearly Divi Jen ties 

Period of 5 years — « 


— ’ liras liras 

1891-1895 ...... 1,097,579.51 17.50 

1896-1900 ...... 5,014,498.65 22.90 

• 1901-1905 4,340,61 7.48 24.00 

1906-19x0 6, 185, 224.(11 24.20 

1911-1915 ....... 7,458,254.84 25.80 


Such are briefly the results of the work of the htiinto italimo di cralito 
fondiario during its twenty-five years of activity. 


. §2. The land credit of the savings hanks ‘ok milan, 

BOLOGNA AND VERONA. 

„ During 1915 the Credito jondiario della causa di risparmio delle provincie 
lombarde has received 427 requests for loans for a total amount of 34,062,000 
liras, and theser added to the requests which were in course of examination 
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ut the beginning of the year, namely 1,057 requests for loans amounting to 
b<h3 jr M>oo liras, formed a total number of 1,484 requests for the total sum 
of 123,391,000 liras. The stipulated loans numbered 188 and amounted to 
10,900,000 liras, while in the preceding year their number had been 274 
and their amount 19,651,000 liras. Fifty loans for the sum of 2,691,500 
liras were granted on the security of rural property, 133 for 7,994,000 liras 
on that of urban property, and five for 214,500 liras on that of^mixed urban 
and rural property. 

Among the provinces which have had most recourse to credit, offering 
rural landed property as security, are to be noted that of Rome which ob- 
tained two loans for 440,000 liras, Brescia which had one loan of 253,000 
liras, Ravenna which had four for 214,000 liras, and Parma which had fqur 
for 200,000 liras. 

Mon? than half the loans were of sums between 1,000 and 50,000 liras 
and were granted for the term of forty years. 

On 31 December 1915 the titles in circulation numbered 416,538 and 
their amount was 208,269,000 liras. Existing loans numbered 4,221 and 
their amount was 206,222,250 liras. The year closed with a net profit of 
716,505.9.1 liras. 

If we pass to the Crcdito jondiario della cassa di rispannio di Bologna 
we find that in this year ninety-three loans for a total amount of 3,552,500 
liras were stipulated. Of them sixty-one for 1,668,500 liras were secured 
by urban property, twenty-eight for 1,216,000 liras by rural landed 
property, and four for 668,000 liras by mixed urban and rural property. 
Further the individual amounts of eleven loans were between 500 and 5,000 
liras, those of ten between 5,000 and 10,000 liras, those of thirty-three be- 
tween co, 000 and 20,000 liras, those of ten between 20,000 and 30,000 
liras, etc. The province which had most recourse to credit was that of 
Bologna which obtained seventy-seven loans amounting to 2,216,500 liras. 

From the time this institution was founded in 1868 until the end of 
rqrs, 3*383 loans for a total sum of 130,806,000 liras were stipulated, each 
loan thus averaging 38,665 liras. 

Finally the Crcdito jondiario della cassa di rispannio di Verona granted 
in 1915 twenty-four loans for a total sum of 626,000 liras. 


§ 3. The i, and credit of the charitable works of st. paul in Turin, 

OF THE MONTE DEI P ASCIIT OF SIENNA AND TIIE SARDINIAN LAND CREDIT 

of caowarl y j 

* 

The transactions which the land credit of the htituto dells op ere pie di ‘ 
,S. Paolo in Torino concluded in 1915 were less numerous but more important 
than those of 1914, a year of which the converse proposition was true. For 
while in 1914, 204 loans for 7,006,500 liras were granted, in 1915 there wert 
granted 160 for 7,628,000 liras, that is loans fewer in number by fourty-, 
four but greater in amount by 621,500 liras. JT » 
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The nature of the land mortgaged was as follows : 



Urban Property 

| Rural Property 

Mixed Property 

Total 

Year 

No. 

of Loans 

| Amount 
(liras) 

No. 

of Loans 

Amount 

(liras) 

No. 

of Loans 

Amount 

(liras) 

No. 

of Loans 

Amount 

(liras) 

1914 

t 

184 

4,833,000 

16 

1,890,500 

4 

283,000 

204 

7,006,500- 

1915 

136 

6 , 495 >o°o 

15 

702,500 

9 

430,500 

1 Co 

7,628,000 

Differences be- 
tween 1914 
and 1915 . . 

0 

- 48 

+ 1,662,000 

— 1 

— 1,188,000 

+ 5 

+ 147,500 

— 44 

+ 621,500- 


tT 

As regards the destination of the borrowed capital it appears that 
2,658,383 liras was employed by the debtors to extinguish tlieir more 
burdensome liabilities to individuals, while 50,428 liras was used to ]ray 
the balance of loans on land obtained from this same institution. 

The greater number of the loans stipulated during the year are to be 
ascribed to the provinces of Genoa (fifty-two for 874,000 liras), Turin 
(thirty- nine for 982,000 liras), Milan (twenty for 1,622,000 liras) and Rome 
(fourteen for 2,088,000 liras). 

The loans granted as has been stated are distributed according to their 
amounts as follows. 










Number 

Amount 

(liras) 

Loans 

up tc 

> 10,000 



liras 

in amount 

59 

3^7,500 

» 

from 

0 

0 

10 

0 

H 

to 

20,000 



» 

34 

541,500 

» 

» 

20,500 

» 

100,000 

» 


» 

48 

2,646,000 

» 

)) 

100,500 

)) 

500,000 

)) 


« 

18 

3,503,000 

n 

)> 

500,500 

)) 

1,000,000 


)> 

» 

1 

550,000 









160 

7,628,000 


The greater number of stipulated loan contracts were for a term of 
from forty-six to fifty years. These numbered 119 and their amount was 
6,604,500 liras. 

Turning to the land credit of the Monte dei Paschi of Sienna we find 
that in 1915 this institution accorded eighty-nine loans amounting to 
^76,500 liras, forty-three of them for 1,438,500 liras being on rural 
property, forty-three for 885,000 liras on urban property, and three for 
53,000 liras on mixed urban and rural property. 

r The greatest number of loans were obtained by the province of Pisa, 
namely-twelve for 240,000 liras. Next come the province's of Florence with 
eleven loans ior 233,000 liras, of Perugia with elevenToans for 325,000 liras, 
and of Rome~with eleven loans for 637,000 liras. 
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From its foundation in 1868 until the end of 1915 this institution granted 
4,926 loans for the total sum, of 156,520,000 liras. 

Finally the Crcdito jondiario sardo of Cagliari has during the year 
under review stipulated thirteeen mortgage loans for the sum of 502,000 
liras. 


* 

* * > 

The seven enumerated institutions of land credit which operate in 
Italy have thus granted, during 1915, 641 mortgage loans for a total sum of 
3*>974>5°o liras, as against 49,583,000 liras in 1914, 62,846,500 liras in 1913, 
76,249,750 liras in 1912, and 78,8g6,ooo liras in 19x1. * 



I 




miscellaneous information reflating to credit 

IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. , 


GERMANY. 

m 

MORTGAGE BANKS IN THE FIRST IIAIyF OF iyib. — Ihr Deutsche Ockonumist , Berlin, 

12 August 1916. 

The period of stagnation continued for mortgage bauks during the 
first half of 1916. The resumption of business noted here and there in the 
building department concerned for the most part public works ; and activity 
on the part of private individuals remained almost completely nil. 
Thus mortgage banks were occupied almost exclusively by the conduct 
of business previously undertaken. Fresh loans were very rare ; and re- 
demptions of mortgages which fell due occurred only exceptionally. The 
circulation of bonds entirely ceased as a consequence of the issue of the five 
per cent, war loans, except in the case of a few establishments in South 
Germany which have been able to report an increase in the number of 
bonds they circulated. 

An examination embracing thirty-eight German mortgage banks allows 
the statement that the amount of registered mortgages (Rt'gisfer-hypatheken) 
was continuously reduced during the first half of rqrb from n, 598.67 mil* 
lion marks (1) to 11,520.30, million, Only a few establishments succeeded in 
obtaining an increase in the amount of their mortgages, and that one which 
was very slight. At the same time the sum covered by the circulated bonds 
fell from 11,147.12 mflliou marks at the end of X915 to xi, 156.67 million on 
30 June 1916. On the other hand loans to local administrative bodies 
and the bonds they circulated increased in value from 526,5b million marks 
to 539*05 million, and from* 496,66 million to 505,58 million ruscctively. 
For this increase the society of Alsace-Lorraine for Land and Communal 
Credit is almost solely responsible, for it reports, under tfce respective heads 
ttmned, increases from 16.04 to 25.65 million marks, and from 14.66 to 
24.08 million marks, a circumstance which seems to be due to the very 
special conditions reigning in Alsace-Lorraine. 


(t) Mark about x $ at par. 
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• COSTARICA. 


MORTOAOK CRI'JDIT IN COSTA RICA, — La Gaceta, Diario Oficial , Nos 12S, 139, 1st 
lialf year, and k O, 2nd half-year, C June, 18 June and 12 August 1916. 


Twice before this year the congress of Costa Rica has discussed tile 
question of mortgage credit, a question forced by its obvious urgency on 
the attention of the public authorities. The first scheme for legislation, 
proposed in 1912 by Mr. Alfredo Gonzalez, now president of the republic, 
involved among other measures the placing in foreign countries of the bonds 
of a National Mortgage Bank, but it was not approved. The second 
scheme, v&iich was drawn up by the financial secretariat and submitted 
to the congress in 1914, was no more fortunate. A third scheme however, 
which aims at forming a mortgage department attached to the Interna- 
tional Bank of Costa Rica, was voted this year and promulgated on the 
16th of last June. 

As is remarked in the official explanation of the grounds for this law, 
the organization on which its provisions are based is in no way new. For 
a shorter or longer period there have been mortgage establishments in the 
chief countries of South America — Chile, the Argentine and Brazil. The 
Chilian Bank for Mortage Credit, founded in 1855, which has had excell- 
ent results, forms a notable and valuable precedent, and one most instruc- 
tive us regards the administration of an enterprise of its kind. Therefore 
in drawing up the scheme, which has now become law, all the lessons of 
experience could be taken into account, and the dangers inherent in half 
digested projects, not followed up to their conclusions, could be avoided. 

Article I defines the object of the mortgage department, that of giving 
facilities for obtaining long term loans on mortgages, and repaying them 
by means of annual payments which shall include both interest and redemp- 
tion. The activities of the department consist in : 1) the issue of bonds or 
mortgage bonds and their allocation, on the security of property mortgag- 
ed to the department ; 2) the reception of the annual payments made 
by mortgagers to the bank ; 3) the payment of the interest due to the res- 
pective holders of bonds ; and 4) the redemption at par of mortgage bonds 
up to the amount at the disposal of the redemption fund. These bonds 
will be issued in series and each will bear the same rate of interest and re- 
demption quota. They may be made payable either in national or in for- 
eign money, according to whether they are destined for the interior or 
for foreign lands. ** They are payable to holder or to bearer, transferable 
or negotiable. Bills payable to holder become transferable if they be en- 
dorsed. 

Persons taking mortgage bonds will undertake, according to Article 
4, to make to the bank, until the amount of the bonds has been .covered 
and for the number of*years fixed by the contract, annual p^jments which 
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will comprise : i) interest which may not exceed 8 per cent . a year ; 2) the 
redemption quota which may not he less than one per cent . ; 3) the quota 
destined for the reserve fund and for covering the costs of administration 
which may not exceed one half per cent . The annual payments will be pay- 
able in advance in two half-yearly instalments. Unpunctuality in making 
them will entail the payment of interest for the period of retardment 
at the rate of two per cent, a month. 

The bank cannot issue bonds for a larger sum than the value of the 
mortgages it holds. Therefore every mortgage bond issued must be en- 
tered in an especial register which will be kept at the Registration Office 
of Mortgages. Entries will be made in this register on inspection of the 
titles to mortgages held by the bank. Besides its ordinary redeeming of 
bonds up to the value of the fund destined for this purpose, the bank will 
have the right to redeem at par bonds for which lots will be drawn, up to 
a number fixed by the management. 

Debts incurred to the bank must be secured by a first mortgage on rural 
real estate. The loan which the bank grants in the form of mortgage 
bonds must not exceed half the value of the real estate which is its security. 
The value of the mortgaged real estate must in no case be less than 500 
colons nor the loan less than 250 colons (x). 

“ The executive", says the official explanation, “does not contem- 
plate the possibility of burdening with mortgages the rural property of 
the country which hitherto has been relatively unencumbered. Nor does 
it wish to give false liquidity to property in real estate..,. Its aim is merely 
to satisfy legitimate needs, to place available resources at the disposal of 
production — not to encourage, by artificial methods, perilous or danger- 
ous enterprise or unhealthy speculation. We do not desire to raise the 
market value of land, by providing means to buy it, but to increase its 
productivity. To make a land merchant of the peasant or the landowner is 
the greatest of possible mistakes, and the formation of a mortgage bank 
which afforded credit too easily and too widely would be a work of doubtful 
advantage... ” And in thus connection Article 7 of the law contains a very 
wise regulation. Its exact words are as follows, “ In general the management 
ought before granting a loan to ascertain above all that the mortgaged real 
estate offers' a guarantee, in virtue not only of its value but also of its 
constant and regular production, that its owner can make without diffi- 
culty the yearly or half-yearly payments due. Uncultivated lands which 
in their existing condition produce nothing, and which will not lend them- 
selves to normal cultivation without extraordinary preliminary expendi- 
ture, cannot therefore be accepted as security *\ 

The valuation of real estate will be made by one or two experts, nomi- 
nated by the bank. In making the valuation the absolute value of the 
soil will first be taken into account and then that of the improvements, 
buildings and crops ; and the following restrictions will be observed : 


{1) Colon =5 abt. is nd. 
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a) buildings of a provisional description will be left out of account, 
and permanent buildings will be ta&en to have only their actual market 
value, which must in no case surpass two thirds of their original cost ; 
/;) fixed installations of machinery whidh form an n integral part of the 
real estate will be taken into account only in the cases permitted by law, 
will be held to have a value not greater than half their original cost, and 
will be the subject of an especial specification in the mortgage contract ; 
c) improvements — such as drain ditches, a water supply etc. — will not be 
considered as having individual value but merely as affecting the value of 
the whole real estate ; d) perennial crops —such as coffee, cocoa and tree 
fruit — will be valued with caution, having regard to the age of a planta- 
tion and its possible depreciation during the term of the loan, and the mort- 
gage contract will oblige the debtor to keep his plantations in a good state, 
and not to abandon them or essentialy modify them without the bank's 
consent ; e) shorter lived perennial ciops — such as sugar cane, bananas 3 nd 
peniuiueSt pasture — will not be taken into account but the ground they 
occupy will be valued as unplanted agricultural land. 

As regards buildings which are integrally part of real estate, in order 
that they may be taken into account in calculating the limit of a loan they 
must be insured against fire for the sum at which they are valued. 

By the terms of Article 17 of the law contracts mortgaging lands to 
the bank are exempt from the stamp duty. 

Finally, since the mere issue of bonds would be devoid of practical 
value unless from the first they could be converted into specie, and since 
small farmers, living in the country and entirely ignorant of operations 
of the sort, must be the first to* be given the opportunity of thus convert- 
ing them, Article 25 authorizes the International Bank to devote a sum 
of 500,000 colons to the purchase of mortgage bonds exclusively from gen- 
uine farmers whose means are small. Such purchase is further not legal 
unless the bonds represent a loan of no more than 2,500 colons and unless 
the debtor or debtors undertake to Jive on the mortgaged property. The 
bank may not buy from one person, either directly or undirectly, bonds 
representing loans of which the amount surpasses 2,500 colons, nor issue 
fresh bonds to a person from whom it has bought bonds of this fixed value, 
even if he be ready, in return for the fresh bonds, to mortgage more 
real estate. 

Applications for loans may be addressed either directly to the man- 
agement of the bank or tot he Commissions for Agricultural Credit formed by 
the law of 30 December 1914, The commission of the district in which the 
property to be mortgaged lies has competence. If the application be sent 
to this commission it is examined and then, with advice for which reasons 
are given, is trar^mitted to the bank, which decides whether or not the loan 
shall be granted. 

Such are the most important aspects of the new law voted by the Von- 
gtess of Costa Rica. The scheme adopted has the merit that it seeks to find 
necessary capital within the country, while it leaves the mortgager free 
individually to obtain abroad what support he can. It aims at keeping 
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within fit limits the indebtedness of rural property in that it provides 
against speculation in land. It is advantageous to small fanners in that it 
gives them facilities for placing their bonds. And finally, since the mort- 
gage department depends on the International Bank, the costs of admin- 
istration are reduced to the minimum. 


ITALY. 


i. TO PROVIDE EASIER CREDIT TO THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCI- 
KTIKS. — Gaszetta Vfftciale del Regno d' Italia, N°. 246, Iconic, 19 October njn't. 

tendency is apparent to day among co-operative societies to devote 
themselves to agricultural enterprise — ■ to take lands on lease in-order to 
cultivate and imrprove them, by means of the action of their members and 
in the interests of these. In order to encourage this tendency the Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr. Raineri, has issued a decree (N° 1336, 8 October 
which is intended to enable agricultural associations to procure for them- 
selves, by means of credit, the working capital which they need. 

The chief obstacle in the way of the granting by credit institutions of 
advances, to the extent to which they are required by agricultural asso- 
ciations, is the slightness of the security offered by a lessee in the form of 
a preferential claim on products, food and forage supply, and live and other 
stock, as this preference is now regulated by Part. I of the law of 23 J an- 
uary 1887, Number 4276. The provisions of the new decree .therefore 
aim at converting the preference into a real security — a necessary prelim- 
inary to a development along these lines of agricultural credit in a meas- 
ure proportionate to the importance of the new co-operative movement. 

The nature of the preference has been modified in various ways. In 
the first place it has been enlarged to include standing crops ; and secondly 
the owner's preference, since it competes with the agricultural preference, 
has had its term reduced to two years. The fundamental alteration con- 
sists however in a prohibition to deliver any goods subject to the ] neferenee 
to the buyer, in the ease of their sale, until the debt incurred to the credit 
institution has been discharged. 

If this prohibition # be not respected the debtor who makes the salts 
shall be held to have committed a criminal offence and the creditor may 
proceed against him. 

On the other hand the buyer is in a position easily to become aware of 
the existence of the preference ; since the obligation to enter it in the regis- 
ter, of the Keeper of Mortgages has been replaced by the obligation to de- 
poi? a copy of the loan contract, creating the preference, in the communal 
clerk's office, and since extracts of this contract are to be posted up with 
the other communal notices, 

0 In addition to these provisions as to the preference the new decree 
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provides especial financial facilities fo¥ making loans to agricultural asso- 
ciations, and establishes that on contracts for such loans a registration fee 
will be payable at the rate of >12 centimes fo\ every 100* liras (1) of capital 
borrowed, that is at the same rate as that fixed for the granting of credit 
by co-operative societies of production and labour. 

Not only agricultural societies becoming responsible for collective 
farms but also agricultural universities will be able to take advantage of 
these provisions. In this connection the new decree has its complement 
in that of 29 August, which has rendered possible the extension of the do- 
mains of the agricultural universities. 

* 

* * 

2. rim GROWTH OF TIIE BANK OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN TUSCANY. 

U Agricoliura Toscana, Nos. 17 and 18, Florence, 15-20 September 191 

* 

This bank was founded in Florence in October 1913. It was intended 
that it should serve to advance capital to its members in order to provide 
their farms with live and other stock ; in order to enable their purchase of 
agricultural machines and implements, and of seeds, manures, anti-cryp- 
togam 011 s substances and everything else which might be useful to the 
pursuit of agriculture ; in order to give them credit on the security of their 
standing crops and of the products of their lands existing in their .stores 
and cellars ; and in order to discount the bills issued to them, on account 
or in payment for their produce. 

This bank met needs existing in Tuscany and therefore its growth was 
rapid. On 31 August 1916 it had 406 members and a capital of 85,300 
liras ; and had granted loans to farmers amounting to 1,748,310,99 liras. 

I n the period of war only, from May 1915 to August 1916, the bank made 
advances of which the total was 1,291,176.79 liras : namely to large 
landowners 317,302 liras ; to owners of, medium-sized and small holdings 
631,341 liras ; to leaseholders and metayers 143,540 liras ; to managers 
25,345 liras ; to agricultural tradesmen and manufacturers 3,148.75 liras ; 
and to agricultural associations 170,500 liras. 


UNITED-STATES. 

1, CATTEK I/O AN S IN THE ITNTTED-STATI^S. — Hm Cuttle P)oduction is cncoitmwl by 
the Co-operation of the Banks , by K. A. Weir The Crain Growers' Guide , Wimti pi p, 12 July 
U) ifo. 

Loans on live sfSck constitute in certain parts of the United States 
well developed form of agricultural credit of which the organization de- 
serves notice. 

These loans are granted almost exclusively on cattle, both on breeding 


(1) r. 26 1 1 liras — is at $>ar. 
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stock and on animals raised for beef, «They are of two kinds, those on breed 
ing and those on feeding stock. On the former loans are usually made 
through the small lgcal banks scattered all over the country ; on the latter 
either through the local banks, or through large central banks or the cattle 
loan companies dependent on these, and especially organized by them at 
the large live stock market centres, for the purpose of encouraging by loans 
the farming of live stock. 

The growth of these companies has several causes. In the first place 
American banks cannot through ordinary channels circulate enough money 
in the country. Secondly the National Bank Act forbids more than io 
per cent, of the total of the capital, surplus and undivided profits of a bank 
to be lent directly to one individual, firm or corporation ; whereas there is 
no restriction on the amount of capital a cattle loan company may place, 
if company provides a useful outlet for the surplus not only of the bank 
on which it depends but also of other banks. Thirdly in many States the law 
limits the rate of interest which a bank may charge : in some this may not 
surpass 7 per cent. ; in others, less densely settled, 10 per cent. But cattle 
loan companies are subject to no such restriction, and they themselves 
can therefore borrow at the prescribed rates for the purpose of making 
loans. 

For all these reasons there came into being, with the organization of 
stock yard companies, the concentration of marketing facilities and cen- 
tralizing of the packing industry, and the increased demand for meat and 
for farmers' credit, a number of banks known as dive stock banks t\ 

Loans on cattle are no new thing. Their development has been par- 
allel with that of all the territory of the United States west of the Missis- 
sipi Fiver. In very early days their volume was small and they were most 
naturally made by the local bankers. 

Applications for loans are made by letter, through local commission 
men or through the local bank, by means of elaborate application forms ; 
and all the details given on these forms by applicants are carefully verified 
by the local bank, the commission man. the registrar of deeds or county 
clerk, or the representatives of the loan companies. If the report on the 
applicant be favourable the desired loan is made on a note payable at six 
months, secured by a chattel mortgage on the cattle bought with the loan 
or on the borrower's other five stock, his horses being sometimes included. 

Practically all loans are made to landowners. Their essential condi- 
tion is that the borrowers be personally honest and be experienced and able 
cattle fanners. Loans are even made on stock already mortgaged, the 
first mortgage being in this case taken over by the loan company. The 
original notes are renewable at the expiry of the first six months up to a 
period of eighteen months. The rate of interest charged is about 8 per 
cent, or sometimes more, and the paper is made over to the purchasing 
bank at from 4 % to 5 % or even 6 per cent, thus allowing a margin of at least 
2 per cent. These operations make such excellent returns that failure 
"among the companies is unknown, and their losses are extremely small. 
One of the djjief.of them, the south St. Paul Loam Company, has lost only 
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1 / 30 per cent. Such prosperity’ is due 1 to the companies’ system of inspect- 
ing the stock of borrowers, thanks to which it is almost impossible for mort- 
gaged cattle to be sold without the mortgagee company’s knowledge. 

The capital of the companies varies from a few thousand dollars to 
about a quarter of a million ; the sum of their loans from a few thousand to 
three million dollars. The Chicago Cattle L,oan Company which is subsi- 
diary to the Stock Yards National Bank has a nominal capital of $ 200,000 (1), 
of which $ 100,000 is paid up. In 1915 its loans amounted to v $ 2,500,000. 
These figures disregard the loans made on cattle by the bank directly, of 
which the amount in 1915 approximated to $ 12,000,000. The working 
capital of the South St. Paul Cattle Loan Company is $ 375,000 ; and it 
has now more than $ 2,000,000 placed as loans, most of the loans being of 
sums between $ 1,000 and $ 5,000. ' , 

A reason for the stable value of the paper representing the loans made 
by the companies is that these have the strong financial backing of many 
of the large packing firms. The system of cattle loan companies is indeed 
blamed for giving the packers their tremendous command of the resources 
in^live stock of the country and allowing then to regulate markets. 

Bonus of the second category, those on breeding stock, are made by 
small local banks and have rendered possible a considerable development of 
breeding in many parts of the country. The security has been found by 
these banks to be better than that afforded by grain. Repayments are 
made so regularly that money is sometimes advanced on a simple note of 
hand, without the security of a chattel mortgage. In Minnesota the rate 
of interest has been lowered from xo per cent, to 7 or 8 per cent. The in- 
teusivity of these loan transactions appears from the fact that a small bank, 
capitalized at $ 10,000, has $ 175,000 placed in loans, of which the average 
individual amount is less than $ 300 and all of which have been made to 
men living within 15 or 20 miles of the bank. Most of these loans are made 
for 12 months but they can be renewed for an indefinite period. 


* * 


4. FARM MORTGAGE CREDIT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. -Smith*(GtjyC.) : Arts and Science 
Research Rulldm of New Hampshire College , No. 2. Durham (New Hampshire), January 

A scientific investigation by the New Hampshire agricultural college 
has furnished information as to mortgages and farm credit in this State. 
The facts collected 1 have in several cases been mere estimates, liable 
correction, but taken together they give a sufficient knowledge of the 
subject. 

The investigation was made by means of forms of questions which were 1 




(i) dollar — about 4$ d at par. 
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sent to all the banks of the State anS to many farmers scattered over its 
territory. Replies were received from more than 35 per cent, of the banks 
and more than 38 pc* cent, of the farms to which the enquiries vverc address- 
ed. The resultant information was verified and amplified by interviews 
with bankers, farmers and others cognizant of the matter in hand. 

The following are the principal points which emerged. 

As regards rate ol interest a law passed iti iqir exempted from taxa- 
tion “ mone> loaned at a rate of interest not exceeding 5 per cent, per annum 
secured by note and mortgage on real estate .situate in this State The 
effect of this law has been to make the usual rate on farm mortgages 
5 per cent, as against a previous rate of 6 per cent., the payment of the tax, 
which averages about 1 x / 2 per cent., being thus avoided. The answers 
to#the questions as to the rate of interest on mortgages were as follows : 

Savings Banks and Building and Loan Associations exacted 
Farmers paid 011 loans from banks — 88 % of them . . 

’* ' it it it ft it T ^ 0/ >> >> 

1 * /n • * 

" ” ” ” other sources — 76 % " 

it it it it it It j Q/ >> t» 
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Two national banks reported rates above 5 per cent. In general the 
rate for farmers was the same as that for other borrowers. 

Other items of expense, such as that for drawing up and recording the 
mortgage and examining the title to the mortgaged property, were found 
to be nominal. The mortgagee rarely exacted a commission but interest 
was sometimes paid in advance. 

The period for which loans are made on mortgages is indefinite. They 
are usually made for six months or a year and are renewable on payment of 
interest. Loans by savings banks are theoretically repayable on demand 
but if the security be good and the interest paid regularly the mortage is 
as a rule not foreclosed in practice unless the farm change hands or mort- 
gaged woods be felled or sold. 

Mortgage loans held by building and loan associations mature in 
about twelve years. Of the farmers interrogated 75 percent, reported t hat 
their mortgages were payable on demand. 35 per cent, that they were pay- 
able in from one to si^c years. 

The amount of the loan varies from 25 to 75 per cent, of the value of the 
mortgaged property. The average appears from the farmers’ answers to be 
about 58 per cent, and this accords with information derived from other 
sources. By the Federal Reserve Act any national bank in New Hampshire 
may lend money on the security of improved farm real estate up to 50 per 
of its value; and the amount of the bank's deposits which may be so 
lent is also limited by the law. But loans of this class are not well adapted 
to the business of purely commercial banks. The State law governing 
savings banks provided however that these tnay lend on real estate as much 
as 70 par cent of its value ; and with Buildings and Loan Associations they 
are the principal source of mortgage credit , * * , 
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The investigation has attempted to discover the proportion in which 
banks and individuals sliare # the position of mortgagees. According to the 
replies received from banks they hold 84 per cent, of the mortgage loans, 
according to the farmers' replies 61 per cent. The truth lies probably be- 
tween these two figures and may be estimated as 75 per cent. This figure 
is also readied by another method. The United States census for 1910 
reports the amount of mortgage indebtedness, of New Hampshire farms 
worked by their owners as $4,773,610, a sum which does not iiielude the in- 
debtedne.ss of 568 Dtlier farms partly made up of rented land, nor that of farms 
worked by tenants. If we admit that the average indebtedness of a farm 
is the same in the two latter groups as in the first, namely $ 842, we must 
add about $ 500,000 to the debts secured by mortgage, giving a total for 
this State of $ 5,250,000, a figure probably short of the truth. We nfhy 
compare \^ith it a statement in the last annual report of theNewHamphsire 
bank commissioners that the New Hampshire banks have lent about 
$ 4,000,000 on farm leal estate. The proportion of mortgage loans held by 
tli£ banks is thus again found to be 75 per cent. 

The life insurance companies seem to make no investments in real estate 
in Now Hampshire. In some cases they have made various attempts to 
do so, but the competition and the large sums supplied by local institutions 
and individuals have prevented their success. 

The enquiry has shown that farmers find no difficulty in borrowing on 
mortgages, at advantageous rates of interest and for long terms, in New 
Hampshire. The practice of rendering mortgages payable on demand, 
which makes their term indefinite, places the borrower in theory too 
much at the mercy of the mortgagee, but actually it lias been found to 
be satisfactory. 
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NOTICES OE SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO CREDIT. 


GERMAMY. 


Goeldel (Dr Herbert) Verschuldung und Entsehuldung des grbsseren Gnmdbesitzts in West- 
preussen (Indebtedness and Deliverance from Debt of I/irge Properties in Wes I Prussia), 
Berlin, Stuttgart, Leipzig, W. Kohlhammer, 1915, 133 pages. 


This book has two parts : the first is concerned with the indebtedness 
of landed propert} r , the second with its deliverance from debt. 

In this Review articles have already been published in which an 
endeavour has been made to throw all possible light on this subject (r). 

Dr. Goeldel's book contains little which the articles, indicated below 
in a footnote, left out of account. It is rather a collection of facts bearing 
only on Western Prussia. 

As regards the present condition of the indebtedness of lauded pro- 
perty the facts given in this book are based on statistical notes showing 
the rural debt of Prussia and dating from 1883, 1896 and 1902. 

The statistics of 1902, which are the most recent, show that the average 
indebtedness of all rural landowners in Western Prussia amounts to 32.8 
per cent, of the total wealth, that is the greatest percentage of the whole 
kingdom. This percentage varies from a minimum of 35.7 per cent, in 
the case of landowners deriving from the land a taxable income between 
60 and 90 marks, to a maximum of 63.1 per cent, for large landowners 
whose net income is between 1,300 and 3,000 marks.- The group of very 
large landowners whose revenue exceeds 3,000 marks has an average indebt- 
edness only slightly less than 54 per cent. The trustees contribute to the 
amelioration of the situation for they have few debts and belong almost 
entirely to the last-named group, 

The statistics of 1902 as to the indebtedness of the land may be said 
to have been made out at the end of a long economic crisis in agriculture. 


(1) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, September 19x0, June 19x1 and No- 
vember and December 1911 ; also February 1914, page 5* : “ Recent Development of the Co- 
operative Institutes of I*and Ciedit for Rural Holdings'” ; August and November 1915, 
pages S3 and 57 ; “Measures taken or proposed by the Prussian Jbandschaften for the Exten- 
sion of their Mortgage Credit to Peasant Holdings ** ; November r)i 3, page 65 : H Work of the 
East Prussian Eandschaft from 1788 to 29x3 ”, 
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In the period from 1890 to 1900 the net agricultural income diminished 
markedly. The price of agricultural products was so low that the rate of 
interest on capital invested in agriculture was much reduced. It is precise- 
ly 011 this period that the statistics of 1902 shed light. 

But from 1900 a great improvement set in gradually, for from this 
time there were good years for agriculture. Nevertheless landed property 
was not freed from debt. Statistics as to mortgage transactions in the 
rural districts of Western Prussia show that the excess of fresh mortgages 
over redemptions 1 has largely increased since 1886. In the period from 
1902 to 1911 land was mortgaged in Western Prussia for more than 
525,520,000 marks in excess of the redeemed values. 

The following figures show this excess of mortgages over redemptions 
in the rural districts of Western Prussia : 


Years Millions of Marks 

1886 9.50 

1887 0.18 

1888 3.43 

1889 8.81 

1890 3.08 

1891 5.27 

1892 2.69 

1893 2.74 

1894 4-73 

1895 7 - 7 i 

1896 6.76 

1897 ix.74 

1898 12.70 

1899 16.65 

1900 1^62 

1901 24.77 


The following figures show the like excess for the period 1902 to 19H : 
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Excess of Fresh 

Percentage 

• 

Ficsli Mortgages 

< 

Redemptions 

Mortgages over 
Redemptions 

of 

Fresh Mortgages 


— 


— 

constituted 
by Redemptions 


Millions of Maths 

Millions ot Marks 

Millions of Maiks 

, * 

1902 Western Prussia 

69.88 

43-83 

20. 05 

62.7 

1903 » * » .... 

6S.05 

52.18 

15-87 

76.7 

1904 Dautzig 

24.91, 

1 8.86 

t .05 

73.7 

Maricnwerder ... 

4 2 -55 

30.46 

6,09 

85-7 

1905 JUintzig 

26.42 

16.08 

IO.34 

O0.9 

^ Maricnwerder 

-10-77 

31.20 

9-57 

76.5 

iyo6 Danlzig 

33.25 

23.42 

9-83 

70.4 

Maricnwerder . . . 

52.09 

29*88 

22.21 

37*4 

1907 Dautzig 

| 33.39 

U>53 

17.86 

4<M 

Marienwcrder . . . . 

51.94 

24.98 

26,96 | 

4^ 

1 90S Dautzig ... 

1 28.20 

17.19 

I T.Ol 

6l.O 

Maricnwerder . . . 

54-37 

39.26 

15. XI 

72.2 

1909 Dautzig 

33-82 

17 ox 

t6.8i 

50.3 

Maricnwerder. . . 

5978 

33-67 

26. 1 1 

5<M 

1910 Dautzig 

38.20 

19,72 

18.48 

5 r.6 

Maricnwerder .... 

72.49 

39.52 

32.97 

54.5 

igil Dautzig 

41-49 

21. 29 

20,20 

51.3 

Maricnwerder 

77-3° 

44.30 

3 3-oo 

57*3 


1 


325.52 

1 

! 


Thus Western Prussia is shown to have provided mudi business in mort- 
gages. The excess of fresh mortgages over redemptions generally increas- 
ed every year until 1902, when if reached the maximum of 20.05 million 
marks. Subsequently in 1903 and 1904 it decreased, but increased after the 
latter year until in 19x1 it was 53.20 million marks. 1 hiring the latter 
period it diminished* only in 1908, The large excess of fresh mortgages 
over redemption in the later years should be ascribed to changes of 
ownership and the large increase in the price of land in Western Prussia. 
This increase is itself due to the larger amount of credit furnished by the 
Landschaften . Further, farming has made real progress, stock has been 
increased to an extent winch is not negligible, and %umerous works of 
"‘improvement have been brought to a conclusion on the land. 

In the period after 1902, that is after the statistics as to the land's 
indebtedness had been made out, forced sales of estates by auction account- 
ed for no large sum of money. From 1902 to 1911 there were in Western 
Prussia forty**seven forced sales by auction of estates of more than xoo 
hectares anef for a total sum of 14,807 marks. 
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As regards the form of indebtedness and the manner in which it is 
incurred, it is based, as has been said previously, on the genuine credit 
afforded by the Landschaften. 

In Western Prussia there are two Landschaften , one for the lands of 
the nobility and the large landed proprietors which is called Ritterschaft- 
liche westpreussische Landschaft , and one for the lands of the peasants and 
the small freeholds (known as Kollmer) which is called Neue westpreussi- 
sche Landschaft 

In order to realize practically a disencumberment of the land, a bank — 
the Deutsche Bauernbank [German Peasants' Bank) — was founded on 28 
March 1906; and on 23 October 1911 the L ebensversichenmgsanstalc W est- 
preusstns (r) was formed with the same aim. 


SWITZERLAND. 


SCHWEIZERISCHLS FINAN Z- J A HR B TJ CH 1916 XVIII JAHRGANG {Swiss Financial 

Yearbook 1916, 18th Year) 655 pp. Berne, Neumann and Zimmermann 1916. 

In spite of the difficulties belonging to the present time Switzerland 
has punctually issued for the current year her financial yearbook, which 
concerns the period between the middle of 1915 and the middle of 1916. 

According to the precedent established by former issues the book is 
divided into six parts. The first is concerned with economic development 
in 1915-1916 ; the second with the finances of the State and its subdivisions, 
those namely of the Confederation, the cantons and the towns ; the third 
with the course of exchange ; the fourth with banks ; the fifth with railways ; 
and the sixth with insurance. As regards banks we find, on referring to 
the data which we have already published in this Review (2), that at the 
end of 19.15 there were according to official .statistics 641 banks, savings 
banks and co-operative credit societies, of which 234 had an importance 
especially local. This yearbook contains no information as to co-opera- 
tive credit societies nor as to some other financial institutions, for it has 
been impossible to obtain their reports and balance sheets. The account 
which appears in the yearbook includes only 407 banks and savings banks, 
but these, be it said, comprise all the more important institutions. As 
regards the Federation of Swiss Cantonal Banks, which combines twenty 
purely State banks and two banks of mixed character, it is to be^nQted^ 

(1) Life Insurance Institution of West Prussia. 

{2) See International Review of Agricultural Economics . March 1916, p. 77 : Swiss JMort- 
gage Banks ; June 1916^ p. 95, Business of Advances on Mortgage palisaded by Cantonal 
Banks and Local Banks. » # 
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that these twenty State banks had a circulating capital, and the two banks 
of mixed character had a capital in shares, amounting altogether to 
281,500,500 francs (i)'as against 278,000,000 francs, in 1914 ; 276,000,000 
francs in 1913 ; and 241,500,000 francs in 1912. The resen e funds of all 
these banks amounted to 64,453,642 francs — as against 61,647,290 francs 
in 1914 ; 58,609,041 francs in 1913 ; and 54,867,935 francs in 1912. The 
net profits reached 20,794,745 francs — as against 19,659,641 francs in 
1914; 20,787,623 francs in 1913 ; and 17,137,534 francs in 1912. The balance 
sheet accounts for 2,906,658,791 francs — as against 2,790,978,047 francs 
in 1914 ; 2,681,337,148 francs in 1913 ; and 2,493,102,346 francs in 1912. 

The last part of this yearbook is given up to insurance — life, accident, 
fire and transport insurance and insurance of various other kinds — and to 
reinsurance. 


(r) 1.2611 francs = is at par. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


land settlement and the provision of credit 

IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

by J. W. Paterson 

Professor of Agriculture in the University of Western Australia. 


§ x. Introductory. 

Area of Western Australia. — Western Australia is the largest State of 
the Australian Commonwealth, and indeed it forms 32.81 per cent, of its 
land surface. It extends to 624,588,800 acres, or not very far short of 
1,000,000 square miles, being over three times larger than New South Wales, 
aud eleven times larger than the State of Victoria. Western Ausrtalia has 
long been known for its output of gold, also coal, copper, tin, lead and hard- 
wood timbers. It is more recently that its agriculture has made rapid 
strides. It is a large State, and it contains much land unsuitable for agricul- 
ture. Absolutely, if not relatively to its size, it also contains much useful 
land in districts where the rainfall is sufficient to ensure,profitable wheat 
and other crops. It is not particularly well suited for dairying, but it 
embraces wide-spread areas of grazing country, which, with the market 
prospects for wool, form a very valuable asset. » 

Climate. — In the northern parts of the State the rain falls entirely 
in the summer months, when vegetation is extremely rapid : in the south- 
west division it comes almost entirely (70-90 %) as " winter " rains during 
the growing period of the wheat crop. The Kimberley and north-west di- 
visions at present contain a number of large stock runs and sheep stations, 
and are probably too hot for cultivation by white labour; cotton and trop- 
ical fruits are said to do well on suitable soils. Agricultural, as distjnct from 
pastoral, settlement is confined almost entirely to the south-west* „ 
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Natural Hindrances to settlement. — The tracts of land in Western Austra- 
lia which are unsuited to any.sort of farming or grazing are very large indeed, 
and probably represent from 50 to 66 per cent, of the total area of the State. 
Such land is economically useless for the purposes stated, either because the 
soil is too poor, or because the rainfall is insufficient, or because the land is 
too heavily timbered to pay for the cost of clearing. The last named diffi- 
culty is prominent in the wetter districts of the south west, where are found 
imm pn<& forests of marketable hardwoods — jarrah, karri and blackbutt 
— the estimated area being 31,875 square miles. r Much of this land is 
wisely reserved for its timber, the cost of clearing for agricultural purposes 
being often prohibitive. Certain sections of the south west also are rendered 
unfit for pastoral purposes by the growth of poison plants among the herb- 
age, which, if too bad, cost more to eradicate than the land is worth. In 
a diminishing number of cases also, sheep farming is checked by the raids 
of dingoes. Some of the difficulties which at present beset agricultural and 
pastoral settlement in individual districts will gradually be surmounted; 
others of them, and especially disabilities of soil or climate, will often be 
permanent. Neglecting, however, all such temporarily or permanently 
useless lands, there still remain large areas which have an immediate 
economic value. 

Agricultural -production in the State. — Wheat, animal products, and 
especially wool and fruit, are undoubtedly the cheap farm products which 
the world demands from Western Australia, and these she is certainly adapt- 
ed to produce. The advance made in the production of these commodi- 
ties in recent years is phenomenal. The following figures, compiled from 
the Commonwealth Year Book (1914), indicate the new development : 

Table I. — Agricultural Production in Western Australia. 


I I ■- I 

Season j Area 0icbarda Horses Cattle Sheep 

under Crops (i) | 


1913 

1900 ........ 

• 

Acres 

1,537,923 

201,338 

; acres 

20,575 

6,076(2) 

150,036 

08,253 

1 

83,1,265 

338,590 

•M*!*375 

a.43*3" 

Increase 

Bo. per cent .... 

1,336,585 

664 

1*1,499 

239 

88,383 

129 

495,075 

146 

1,987,004 

82 


(1) Included in crop area. — (s) 1901. 


Cattle are chiefly located in the Kimberley and north west divisions, 
but the larger number of sheep are in the south west and south. In 1913 
an*area of some 190 million acres was held under pastoral, conditional pur- 
chase aad grazing leases. 
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Causes of recent progress. — The area tender crops is found almost entirely 
in the cooler south west division of the State, and the large increase in 
recent years is of a kind to suggest that the capabilities of the land there for 
settlement have only recently been discovered. As a matter of fact the in- 
crease of agricultural production has only been made possible during re- 
cent years. A number of factors have been introduced which have given 
the lands a new agricultural value. Prominent among these may be men- 
tioned : 

The stump-jump plough, 

The combined* stripper and harvester, 

The use of superphosphate, 

The provision of transport. 

Regarding the stump-jump plough, this enables land to be cultivated ^ 
after surface clearing while the roots are still in the ground. The economic 
importance of\hus enabling the new settler to obtain a crop without waiting 
until the tree roots have been laboriously grubbed out, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Then the combined harvester which reaps, threshes, winnows 
and Mgs the grain at one operation confers an immense saving in the costs 
of production as contrasted with the method of stooking, carting, stacking 
and threshing necessarily adopted in more humid climates. With labourers' 
wages at js. to ros. per day ordinary methods of harvesting would 
exclude wheat growing in the State. Another innovation which pas been 
practically essential to success is the use of small quantities of superphos- 
phate — usually about % cwt. per acre — which in many cases doubles the 
yield, and in practically all is required to raise the value of the crop above 
the cost of production. Science is helping the farmer in other ways. A 
fourth innovation essential to success has been the provision of transport. 
During the 12 years (1901-13) the railway lines open for traffic increased from 
1360 to 2967 miles — the most of the new mileage being laid down in order 
to serve the agricultural districts by conveying the necessary stores and raw 
materials to the farms, and finally conducting the produce to the ports. 

Area and distribution of crops. — In view of the large increment in the 
area under crops, it is interesting to note what kind of crops are grown. 
In Table II, compiled from official returns, the latest available data are 
summarised. 
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Table II. 


Area and distribution of crops (1913). 


Aim 


1‘ropoi Hot 1 
o' Ann under Ciojs 


Wheat . .• 

,Hay 

Oats 

Orchards & Fruit 

Green Forage 

m 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Vineyard? 

All other 

Total 



I pel cent. 

*/*>7. T 93 

71*34 

246^0 

i 16.0 1 

133.625 

8.69 

20,575 

! 1 *34 

13,126 

0.85 

xx, 502 

j 0.75 

5*229 

■ ' 0*3 1 

2,864 

i o.iy 

7,169 

! 0.46 

■ - 

1 * ~ 

**537*923 

| 100.00 


Wheat for grain is the principal crop. Regarding the hay, official re- 
turns show that of the total hay 79 per cent, was wheaten hay cut in the green 
stage. The balance of the hay was almost entirely oaten hay cut before 
it was quite ripe. Oats for grain came third in point of area. Other crops 
oecupy a minor position. Taking together the three common cereals as 
sown either for grain or hay, these together occupied over 96 per cent of 
the area under crop within the State. 

Seasonal rains and wheat yields , — The monthly distribution of the 
rainfall in Western Australia is certainly favourable for wheat growing in 
its southern districts as from 70 to 90 per cent, falls between April and Oct- 
ober — the growing period of the crop. In the eastern States a large part 
of the annual fall is received during the summer months when it is for wheat- 
growing practically useless. In accordance with this difference in seasonal 
distribution, the wheat yields of the State are considerably better than a 
mere statement of annual rainfall would lead one to anticipate, because most 
of the rain falls at the season when it does most. good. The practically dry 
summer of the southern areas, extending from three to five months, is how- 
ever disastrous to the formation of really good natural pastures, and hence 
. dairying is handicapped although the large areas carryover sheep well. The 
Allowing Table shows the average yields of wheat per acre in the four chief 
wheat-growing States of the Commonwealth during the present century. 
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Table III, — Average yields of wheat per acre. 


Season 

* 

-■ N. S. Wales 

a 

Vietoiiu 

A Australia 

W. Australia 


bush . 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

*1901 

IO.O4 

6.91 

4.60 

IO.19 

1902 

1.24 

I.29 

3.64 

IO.67 

1903 

17-51 

14.49 

7.72 " 

13.60 

iw » 

9.27 

9.26 

6.53 

II.06 

* 9°5 

10.69 

1 1 . 3 1 

II.46 

n.83 

iyo6 

II.69 

II. 13 

IO.19 

11.02 

1907 

6.59 

6.55 

IO.91 

10,46 

1908 

% 

II. II 

13.12 

H -45 

8,63 

1909 

! * 4-34 

13-72 

13.26 

12,48 

191° - 

1 13. 11 

14.52 

ii -57 

IO.I4 

* X 9 II 

10.54 

9.65 

9.29 

7.12 

19 X 2 

; 14-56 

12.58 

10.34 

11.56 

X 9 I 3 

11.86 

12.84 

7-47 

. 12.15 

Average . , . 

! 1 1. 01 

10-57 

9. 11 

IO.83 


As compared to the yields in the other States the returns for Western 
Australia are obviously satisfactory. An apparent feature is their stead- 
iness. the yields being relative^ less subject to fluctuation as a result of 
dry seasons than those of the other vStates. Apparently this has been char- 
acteristic over a long term of years. 

More population : wanted . — Realizing that certain forms of agriculture 
are well suited to a large area of the southern districts, the government 
of Western Australia is now pursuing an active policy of land settlement. 
At the beginning of 1915, the entire population amounted to 323,018 souls, 
giving a density for the whole State of only 33 persons to the square mile. 
The country requires more population for economic as well as political reas- 
ons, Western Australia like the other colonies of the empire does not 
invite colonists for philanthropic reasons, but because it believes that they 
can make a success, and because it knows that this success will be to the ad- 
vantage of the State. It would often be useful if intending immigrants real- 
ized this fact before leaving home — in that case new colonists would be 
fewer in number, but thev would be of a harder class. 

0 


§ 2 * lyAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 

The freehold of land may be purchased from private owners, and -the 

area of land already alienated from the crown in 1914 was" 7,795*319 acres. 

* * 
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This figure, however, includes roads arid public reserves. The govern- 
ment also offers large areas of land for selection under various schemes of 
conditional purchase. The conditions generally include residence on the 
holding, the execution of certain improvements, and provide for terms of de- 
ferred payments extending over a series of years. When the conditions 
have been fulfilled a crown grant for the lands may be issued to the selector. 

The Land Act (1898). — As in the other States the settlement of crown 
lands has been the object of much legislation. The Land Act (1898) which 
consolidated previous Land Acts, has in turn been amended at various 
times 'up till December 1915, and with such amendemnts is now in force. 
It is sufficient to summarize the main provisions under which land may be 
selected. 

F#ee homestead farms (Section 74). — Free homestead farms are grant- 
ed for £1. xs. o d.y and the survey fee when separate survey is required. If 
included in a larger block of 500 acres, or over, already surveyed, no farther 
charge is made for survey. Any person who is the head of a family, or a male 
over 16 years who does not already hold more than 100 acres, may obtain 
a homestead farm. He must, however, reside on the farm for six months of 
each of the first five years, and spend on improvements an aggregate sum of 
14s. per acre in certain periodical instalments during the first seven years. 
Of the amount spent on improvements £30 may go towards a house, and part 
towards the fencing of the property which must be completed in seven years. 
Half .the cost of fencing is credited as improvements. At the end of this 
period, and provided the conditions have been complied with, a crown 
grant may be acquired costing £ i.ios.od. 

Conditional purchase with residence (section 55). — This section of the 
Act deals with cultivable lands only. Areas of from xoo to 1000 acres of 
such lands, which may include a free homestead block, are granted un- 
der conditional purchase (C, P.) at prices ranging from 10s. per acre upwards, 
payable in half-yearly instalments. If the purchase money be 10s. per acre, 
the price is payable at the rate of 6 d. per annum during 20 years, and if 15s. 
per acre at per annum during 30 years. If the price be over 15s. per 
acre, the sum is still repaid in 30 years, but at a higher annual rate. The 
latest amendment also provides that payments under this section may be 
deferred for five years if the land be over 12 % miles from the railway. 
The scheme requires residence for six months of each of the first five years 
either by owner, wife, parent or child over 16. Improvements during the 
first ten years must in the aggregate equal the purchase money (but need 
not exceed £1 per acre), at the rate of one fifth of the purchase money 
every two years from date of occupation. Improvements include that 
one half of the land must be fenced within five years ^nd the whole 
^witfein* ten years. Half the cost of exterior fencing is credited as im- 
provements. 

Conditional purchase without residence (Section 56). — Under this sec- 
tion 1000 acres of cultivable land can be selected without conditions of 
residence, *It is provided that the total value of the improvements during 
ten years shall b^ge per cent, over and above the amount of purchase money, 
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bat need not exceed 30s. per acre. The Occupier of an adjoining farm under 
residential conditions may also select under this section, which may give 
him a total holding of 2000 acres. * * 

Conditional purchase by direct payment (Section 57) — Under this section 
a similar area of land, at a similar price to that of the two preceding 
sections may be acquired by direct payments during the first twelve months. 
The purchaser must within three years ring-fence the whole of his land, 
and within seven years expend in prescribed improvements, in addition to 
the exterior fencing, an amount equal to ros. per acre. In practice this 
section of the Act is** little availed of. 

Area of wheat farms . — The minimum area of land taken up in the wheat- 
growing districts in usually 1000 acres. The calculation is that one man 
and team can work from 250 to 390 acres of crop in one year. With one^ 
team the wheat can then be worked in rotation with fallow and sheep — 
a system whSh only takes one crop from the same land every two or three 
years. The year of fallow in districts below the 15 degree rainfall level is most 
desirable in order to store up soil moisture ; fallowing, moreover, permits the 
workbf ploughing and preparing the land for the next crop to be performed 
while the present crop is growing. It also, and particularly with a three 
years' rotation carrying sheep, enables the stubble or straw left standing 
by the harvester to be ploughed in and thus maintain the supply of humus; 
otherwise straw would be burnt off. Targe farms in the wheat belt are on 
these grounds encouraged as a matter of policy. While 2000 acres of cul- 
tivable land is the maximum allowed to one holder, under section 55 along 
with 56, the holder's wife (or husband) may still acquire an additional 1000 
acres under non-residence conditions. The larger area is often useful in 
the case of a family working several teams. 

Farms in the south west. — In the heavier rainfall districts of the south 
west the conditions are too wet for wheat farming, and less extensive systems 
of cultivation with less definite objects prevail. The farms there are typi- 
cally smaller, and often no larger than the free homestead block. In some 
of the districts 320 acres is the maximum area allowed. The best fruit grow- 
ing lands are in those districts and much attention is given to the develop- 
ment of the industry, the quality of apples and pears in particular being of 
the first class. Much attention has also been given to the development of 
mixed farming and dairying, but the matter is one of some difficulty. For 
this result the dry months of summer and the initial cost of clearing the land 
for the plough are chiefly responsible. 

Costs of clearing — On the large farms of the wheat belt the natural 
timber and scrub is lighter, and the cost of clearing bush lands there for the 
plough usually range%from 155. to 25s. per acre. The cost is credited 
to improvements. In the wetter mixed farming districts of the souths 
west the clearing is much heavier and may cost from £5 to £25 per acre. 
It is so heavy that — except for orchard purposes — it will often render the 
undertaking unprofitable to the pioneer. Moreover, the land commonly also 
requires drainage. ■ * 0 

Conditional purchase of land for orchards , vineyards or gardCm (Section 
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60). — Small blocks of 5 to 50 acres can be acquired at from 20 s. per acre 
payable by instalments^ within three years. The sale is made under certain 
conditions of fencing and partial planting of the area within four years. 

Conditional purchase of grazing lands (Section 68). — This section deals 
with non~cultivable lands suitable for grazing. Areas of 300 to 5000 acres of 
such lands may be acquired under the Act at prices ranging from 3$, 9^ 
up to xos. per acre payable in 40 half-yearly instalments, and subject to 
certain conditions of residence during the first five years by the selector, his 
agent or servant. Improvement valued at one fifth of the purchase money 
must be made every two years of the first ten }^ears. Haif the cost of fencing 
is credited as improvements. If the land cairies poison plants the price 
may now be reduced to 2 s. 6 d. this provision being also retrospective for 
lands selected after 1905. 

ML aximmn areas. ~ In estimating the area held by a selector 2500 acres 
of grazing land is reckoned equal to 1000 acres of cultivable land*', and there- 
fore a person holding xooo acres of the latter may select a further 2500 acres 
of grazing land, or if he hold 2000 acres of cultivable land under residence 
and under non-residence conditions his wife may select 35000 acres of 
grazing land. 

Crown grants. — Selectors under the deferred payment schemes (Sec- 
tions 55, 56 and 68) may at any time after five years acquire the crown grant 
of the lands provided the required conditions have been fulfilled and the 
full purchase money paid. Selectors under the direct payment scheme and 
selectors of orchard land (Sections 57 and 60) may obtain the crown grant 
at any time after the conditions have been fulfilled. 

Transfers. — In the case of farms taken under residence conditions, 
no transfer of a homestead farm or conditional purchase lease is allowed 
(except in special cases) until the expiry of two years from the commence- 
ment of the occupation certificate, and unless the full amount to be spent 
on improvements during the first five years has already been disbursed. In 
the case of farms acquired under non-residence conditions no transfer is 
allowed until the expiry of five years, and unless the full amount required 
to be expended during the ten years period has been accounted for. 

Pastoral leases (Sections 93 to q8), • Apart from conditional purchase 
of land, large areas of grazing land may he leased under the Acts at an annual 
rental. The rent i% almost nominal and in different divisions of the State 
ranges from 3s. up to £1 per 1000 acres. The minimum area is usually 20,000 
acres, and sometimes 50,000 acres, as in the Kimberley division, accord- 
ing to location. The Act generally prescribes that pastoral leases shall be 
stocked at the rate of ten sheep or one head of large stock for every xooo acres 
within two years from their commencement, failing which they are liable to 
^forfeiture. Before any land in a pastoral lease is mac* available for selec- 
tion) under, conditional purchase it must (except in the south west divi- 
sion be resumed, and ta months' notice be given to the lessee who is also 
entitled to compensation for any prescribed improvements on the land, so * 
resumed. A 1 J pastoral leases granted under the Act expire in December 1928. 

, Closer settlement. — Apart from the settlement of crown lands the gov- 
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eminent may also repurchase alienated lands for the purpose of cutting 
them up into blocks of suitable size and throwing them open for settlement 
on certain terms and conditions. In Western Australia, lands wanted for 
closer settlement can only be acquired voluntarily. Under the Agricultural 
bands Purchase Act (1909) , which repealed and consolidated previous legis- 
lation, sums not exceeding £400,000 in the aggregate (since increased to 
£600,000) may be expended on the repurchase of lands near the railways 
suitable for immediate cultivation. A band Purchase Board has been ap- 
pointed to administer the Act. After reservation of part of the land for 
public purpose*!, the remainder is thrown open for selection — the selling price 
being then equal to 105 percent, of the purchase price plus the cost of any 
improvements. Payments of principal and interest are spread over 20 years in 
half-yearly instalments of £3.175. 9 d. for each £ 100 of the selling price. There 
are also improvement conditions similar to those of sections 55 and 56 
of the I?and Act, The maximum area selected under the scheme must not 
exceed 1000 acres ; in special cases 2000 acres. Table IV shows the transac- 
tions effected under the closer settlement scheme up to date, 

ft 

Tabi v e IV. — Closer settlement in W. Australia at certain dates. 


Ye.li 

Total 

area 

acquit cd 
to 

Date 

Total 

Purchase 

Money • 

Roads 

Reserves 

etc. 

Total 

made 

available 

for 

selection 

Area 

selected 

during 

year 

Total 

area 

occupied 

to 

date 

Balance 1 Total 
avail- ; Revenue 
able received 

for Sc- to 

lection date 


acres 

£ ! 

1 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

£ 

ryoi ..... 

46,62 j 

52,7641 

1.459 

45 , 1 65 

4,295 

37*235 

7,929 

x 4 > 45 * 

1910 

249.5*2 

158,041! 

262,302}’ 

10,757 

228,823 

25.134 

213,416 

15 , 4 °r; xxi, 125 

19 ** 

297.391 

14,870 

282,51 5 

50,032 

26l,942| 

20,573 120,386 

1912 

303,469 

270,022 j 

14,506 

282,885' 

8,375 

264,885 1 

1 8,000 j 151,110 

1013 

4 1.6,804 

l»x> 333 ; 

12,790 

290,670 

10,835 

2 7°>945 

19 , 7 * 4 ' 175, *45 

*9x4 

446,804 

1 ■ 

•l*W 3 

128,605 

315,133 

2 , 45 1 

268,260 

46,873 219,675 


The year 1901 ends on 31 December ; other years on 30 June, 

Rents. - All rents and conditional purchase instalments of crown lands 
payable to the government are due half-yearly in advance on 1 January 
and 1 July, but are payable without fines during the next two months. With 
delayed payments thereafter 2d. per £1 , is charged for one month, 6 A. for two 
months and is. lor three months. Thereafter in case of non-payment the 
land may be forfeited. 

Progress of land settlement. — The progress of land settlement and land 
alienatioai is indicated in Table V (adapted from the official statement) 
which shows the state of affairs in 1901 and in each year from 1999 to 1914 
inclusive, • S 
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Table V. — Lands already alienated and in process of alienation. 









1 

In process 

Held 

Yeai 

Alienated 

oi 

under lease 



alienation 

01 license 

- *~ - - -r- 

| acres 

i 

acres 

acres 

1901 

3,468,878 

6,116,266 

, '* 

97,450,660 

1909 

4,343,808 

11,342,024 

163,576,742 

1910 

4,449,329 

12,880,195 

167,236,201 

1911 . * 

: 7,202,696 

«, 843, 236 

1 r69.937.644 

1912 

, 7,387,929 

13,405,369 

r 75,677,865 

1913 

7,606,759 

13,755,787 

188,547,418 

1914 

: 7,795,319 

*3, 853,630 

184,277,656 


The year Ujon end* 31 Decembei ; other years 30 June. 


Occupied 
l>y the crown 
or 

unoccupied 

acres 

5 17.552.990 
445,326,226 

440,025,075 

455,005,224 

428,^17,637 

414,678,836 

118,662,105 


It is apparent that within the last 12 years substantial progress has 
been made — the area actually alienated from the crown having increased 
by 125 per cent.; and land in progress of alienation under deferred payment 
or other conditions by 127, per cent. The large area originally held under 
lease even increased by 89 per cent. A small portion of the leasehold increase, 
it is true, was due to timber, mining and non-agricultural leases, but the area 
involved is relatively negligible. In absolute numbers the area of land 
alienated or in process of alienation has increased by 12,063,805 acres 
in 12^% years, or on the average by nearly one million acres per annum. 

Size of holdings. — In view of the rapid development of land settlement 
in recent years an interesting statement is that relating to the number and 
size of the holdings. In Table VI the information is supplied in the form 
given in the Commonwealth Yearbook. 
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Table VI, — Number of holdings alienated or in process of alienation. 


Size of Holding 

- --- 

igooor 

1909-10 

iqio-xi 

% 

1911*12 

~ 

1912-13 

1913-14 

acres 

number 

number 

number 

number 

number 

number 

I to 50 

1,728 

3,078 

3,135 

3,274 

3,656 

3,820 

51 » 100 

198 • 

517 

549 

571 

, 609 

608 

I 01 » 500 

2,302 

3,318 

3,212 

3,171 

3,320 

3,354 

501 » 1J000 

717 

2,320 

2,777 

3,024 

f 3,465 

' 3,569 

1,001 )) 5,000 

607 

2,200 

2,616 

2,967 

3,545 

3,912 

5,001 » 10,000 

73 

I70 

189 

200 

213 

240 

X 0,001 » 20,000 

38 

88 

79 

77 

82 

82 

20,0^1 » 50,000 

36 (1) 

29 

24 

26 

28 

27 

50,001 & over 

— 

6 

7 

6 

7 

8 

Total . . . 

5,699 

11,726 

12,588 

13,316 

14,925 

15,620 


(i) Including all holdings of 20,001 acres and upwards. 


The most rapid and important increases are in the size classes of 501 
to 1000 and 1001 to 5000 acres which have increased respectively by 
398 and 544. per cent. The sizes named are those best suited to wheat 
growing in which rapid development (Tables I and II) has taken place. 
Farms from 101 to 500 acres on the contrary have increased by only 46 per 
cent. This size of farm is chiefly situated in the more heavily timbered 
and wetter parts of the south west where the greater costs of clearing and 
other factors render the immediate prospects of success less favourable* 
These holdings aim chiefly at dairying and mixed farming and are not well 
suited to wheat. The increase in holdings of 51 to 100 acres, amounting 
to 207 per cent., is largely associated with the development (Table I) of the 
fruit industry to which the climate is admirably suited. Part of the hold- 
ings of from x to 50 acres, which have increased by 121 per cent., are also 
utilized for fruit growing. The totals indicate ag important advance in the 
establishment of freehold farms within the State. 


(To be continued). 
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T HE QUESTION OF FORESTRY IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 

* 

OFFICIAL SOURCE.* r 

Verwaltungsberichter lyANDESREGiERuisrc, 1878, 1 906 {Reports on the Administration of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina). Sarajevo, iyii. 


OTHER SOURCES: 

Dimxtch (E.) : Die forstlichen Verhaltnissr end Einricijtttngkn Bosniknh ttni> mm 
Herzegowina { Conditions and Institutions of Forestry in Bosnia and Herzegovina)* 
Vienna, 1915. 

Schmid (Dr. F.) : Bosnien und die Herzegowina untkr per VerwaltcnO Orsterreich- 
Ungarns ( Bosnia and Herzegovina under the Administration of Austria- Hungary) m 
Leipzig, 1914. 


§ i. Woodlands, quality and varieties of timber. 

In respect of the area of their forests Bosnia and Herzegovina occupy 
the second place among all States of Europe ; they come next to Finland 
where 56 per cent, of the whole territory of the country is wooded. 

According to the statistical data of 1909 the wooded area of the two 
provinces is 2,554,771 hectares (x), that is 50,06 per cent, of their entire 
territory ; and of such woodlands 2,159,232 hectares are found in Bosnia 
and 395,539 hectares in Herzegovina, constituting 51.52 per cent, und 
43.37 per cent, of the separate areas of the respective provinces. 

The official statistics give no data as to the woodlands in each district, 
but merely mention districts of Bosnia as being more or less richly wooded. 

Of all the departments of Bosnia that of Sarajevo is most richly wood- 
ed, its woodlands covering 65 per cent, of its total area. '.She most wood- 
ed district is Chadagn where 83 per cent, oof the land is woodland ; in 
Trevnik, the least wooded department, such percentage is 44, and in Zupa- 
gnaz, the least wooded district, only 8. 
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If we consider the provinces in respect of the quality of their timber 
we find that it is divided in Bosnia and Herzegovina i ntp the three follow- 
ing categories : 

x) woods of fully grown forest trees ; 2) woods of young forest trees ; 
3) wqocls of shrubs and bushes. 

The woods of fully grown forest trees cover an area of 1,511,928 hec- 
tares — 1,409,539 in Bosnia and 102,399 in Herzegovina. 

The area occupied by young forest trees is 560,494 hectares — 477,507 
in Bosnia and 82,987 in Herzegovina. 

Finally the woods of shrubs, bushes and hedges are distributed as fol- 
lows — 272,196 hectares in Bosnia and 210,153 hectares in Herzegovina, 
giving a total area of 482,349 hectares. ^ 

These figures .show that the woods of fully grown forest trees are more 
numerous in^Bosnia than those of young trees : the former occupying 65.27 
per cent., the latter 22.12 per cent., and the woods of shrubs and bushes only 
12.61 per cent, of the whole wooded territory. 

£n Herzegovina on the other hand woods of the last named category 
predominate, extending over a territory estimated as 53.14 per cent, of 
the whole woodland, while the woods of forest trees, young and fully grown, 
cover respectively 20.98 per cent, and 25.88 per cent, of the whole woodland. 

We proceed to a consideration of species. The statistics give no facts be- 
yond those which concern the woods belonging to the State. But since 
75.64 per cent., or according to Dimitich 78.40 per cent., of all the woodland 
belongs to the State it follows that these statistics are of the greatest im- 
portance. 

In the State forests, which occupy 1,932,602 hectares, the distribution 
according to species is as follows ; 

a) Fully grown forest trees — 1,357,915 hectares divided as follows : 
conifer pines 365,092 hectares, namely 356,762 in Bosnia and 8,333 in Her- 
zegovina; beech woods 542,372 hectares, namely 464,849 in Bosnia and 77,523 
in Herzegovina ; oak woods 100,654 hectares, namely 98,484 in Bosnia and 
3,170 in Herzegovina ; woods of mixed trees 349,797 hectares, namely 340,712 
in Bosnia and 9,085 in Herzegovina. 

b) Young forest trees, 346,861 hectares — 130,966 hectares of oak 
woods, namely 108,637 in Bosnia and 22,320 in Herzegovina; woods of 
various trees 215,895 hectares, namely 177,550 in Bosnia and 38,345 in Her- 
zegovina, 

From these facts the following deductions may be made : 

a) of all species of trees that found most commonly is beech which 

in Bosnia covers 29 pe| cent, and in Herzegovina 30 per cent, of the whole 
wooded area; ^ 

b) the next species in order of importance is in Bosnia the conifer 
pine — 21 per cent, of the woodland, and the oak — xa per cent.; in Herze- 
govina the oak — 9 per cent, and the conifer pine — 3 per cent. 

In Bosnia woods of various trees occupy 30 per cent, of the whole wood- 
ed territory and in Herzegovina 18 per cent. In Bosnia they^ comprise 
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beeches and conifer pines or beeches and oaks, in Herzegovina only beeches 
and oaks. < , 

In Bosnia woods of shrubs and bushes are not much found and occupy 
hardly 8 per cent, of the woodland; but in Herzegovina, where they are nu- 
merous, they cover 40 per cent, thereof. 

The Administration of Forests proceeded to examine in the grbss the 
quantity and quality of the timber in the State woods of forest trees, and 
although this investigation has only a relative value the resultant statistical 
data are very interesting. We think it well therefore^to reproduce here the 
statement that the gross quantity of timber in these woods has been estimated 
at some 300 million cubic metres (x), namely 120 million of conifer pinewood 
and 180 million of the wood of trees bearing foliage. Of these 300 million 
cubic metres 50 per cent, is fit for use, the other half being defective wood. 


§ 2 . The ownership of the woodland. 

r 

Under the Turkish dominion the tenure of the woodland had the same 
character as that of landed property in general. According to the laws 
then in force — especially that of 1857 — the rights in land of this char- 
acter were as follows : 

1) Woodlands in private ownership, subdivided into 

а) “Mulk” — woodland belonging to private individuals or private 
societies ; 

б) “ Vakouf ” — woodland belonging to mosques or religious found- 
ations ; 

2 ) Woodlands in State ownership which had four different forms : 

a) " Mirija ” State woods of which the usufruct had been given to pri- 
vate individuals, private societies, mosques or religious foundations, etc.; 

b) u Baltalic " State woodland of which the usufruct had been given 
to the communes ; 

c) “ Mubah ” State woodland intended for public use ; 

d) Domanial woods directly employed by the State, 

This legal division did not however always correspond to the actual 
state of affairs, £nd such correspondence became less and less with the 
passage of time. In point of fact <# Mirija ” lands became " Mulk ", the * 
usufructory taking advantage of the vicissitudes of the Turkish govern- 
ment to obtain possession of them, even illegally. “ Baltalic " and “ Mubah ” 
woodland was subsequently deforested by private individuals and trans- 
formed into their personal property, without any consent on the part 
of the State, the true owner. 

In 1869 the Turkish government attempted to regulate jurisdictory 
relations and the employment of the woods of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
was guided by the principles on which all forest law in Western Europe is 
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based. A law was promulgated in virtue of which the government would 
have regained the power directly to cultivate and administer all the wood- 
land belonging to the State. * But an obstacle to the ^kecution of this law 
was found in the people, according to whose conception of landed property 
the State's jus nudum' should be completed by the jus uiendi et fruendi of 
the citizens. To the people the position that the State directly cultivates 
its own domanial property, to the exclusion of the usufruct of the citizens, 
is absolute!}’ inconceivable. The law was promulgated but ftot applied. 

It remained a cle^d letter, and jurisdictory relations with reference to the 
ownership of woodland were unchanged. 

* 

* * 

Immediately after the Austrian and Hungarian occupation the exami- 
nation of the forest question in Bosnia and Herzegovina was entrusted to 
a commission. This commission, having realized how rich these two 
provinces were in woods, presented a report in which the immediate neces- 
sity of determining jurisdictory relations, in order that the woodland 
property might be organized and regulated, was affirmed. 

At the end of 1878 a decree was promulgated, on the proposal of this 
commission, which contained rules for the nomination of forest commissions 
to whom the distribution of rights of property in the woodland was en- 
trusted. 

In 1879 another decree ordered the population to deliver all document- 
ary evidence as to rights of ownership and usufruct in their woodlands to 
forest commissions. 

By a complementary decree of 1S81 the term of thirty days was fixed 
for such delivery. None of these decrees were however applied until 1884, 
the time at which the work of the cadaster was finished. 

On 18 March in this .year the new law which determined the limits 
of rights of property in forests was promulgated. Subsequently there 
were nominated new commissions charged to solve in every district the 
delicate problem which this form of property presented, and they discharged 
their duty between 1884 and 1901 (x). 

Before giving the data as to rights of forest property it will be well to 
indicate the criteria observed by the governement in determining them. 

The law of 1884 did not modify the fundamental conceptions of Turkish 
law with regard to landed property, Forests were divided only into two 
•categories — into those belonging to the State and those in private ownership. 
According to Turkish law the communes enjoyed only the right of usufruct. 
This was preserved to them, suitably modified, but no direct ownership,* 
was granted to them. 

(i) The limits of properly rights in forests extending over more than 5 hectares we^ 
fixed according, to the enactments of the law of 1884. As regards rights in properties of 
less extent the ordinal}' rules of the cadaster were applied to these. • # 


8 
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The private owner of a forest had to prove, adducing documentary 
evidence, the legitimacy of his possession ; but the evidence was not suffi- 
cient to fix the limits between State and private property. The forest 
commissions were in fact authorized not to be guided rigorously by these 
documents but to let them have weight in accordance with such criteria 
as should seem to them in the different cases most equitable and most 
suitable. 

Most often the commissions acted on the principle of freeing the State 
forests from the private rights which encumbered them whenever these were 
based only on unsupported claims and not on convincing documentary evi- 
dence. To avoid discussion persons advancing claims of this sort were 
granted a small portion of the State’s woodland property. 

* The work of determining forest property rights was brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in 1901. According to official data these rights were 
distributed as follows: 


Bosnia 1 1 er/ego viita 

hectares hectares 

i) Domanial woods : 

a) Woods of fully grown forest trees 1,200,807 <)7,ro8 

” ,J young ” " 286,187 60,074 

" ” bushes and shrubs 123,898 103, 928 


1,670,892 f 2(>r,7io 
= 1,932,602 hectares 


of which 697,600 hectares represent the forests in which usufruct is reserv- 
ed to the communes. 


2) Woods in private ownership : 
a) Woods of fully grown forest trees 
” " young *' ” 

” bushes and shrubs . , 


Bosnia 

Herzegovina 

hectares 

UevtutOB 

146,722 


101,320 

22,2 r 3 

1416,298 

106,225 

488,330 



— 622,060 hectares. 


Of these lands 19,577 hectares within the territoiy of Bosnia belong 
» tc*. mosques and religions foundations. 

The data previously given show that 75.64 per cent, of the woodland 
is State property. So high a percentage is found in no other European 
country, and its existence is due to the fact that before the Austrian' and 
Hungarian opeupation landed property in Bosni% and Herzgovina was 
influenced by •Islamic law. 
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§ 3. THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE WOODS. 


* 

A) '1 rce- jelling, — Under the Turkish dominion there was no principle 
to regulate the felling of woods* Those of them which belonged to the do- 
mains — the “ Baltaiics " and the “ Hubah ” — were regarded by the po- 
pulation as res nxllius , and everyone considered himself authorized to cut 
down trees in them for his personal use or for purposes of trade. 

Tree- felling in woods in private ownership — “ Mirija ” and “ Mulk” — 
was less irregular. The owner or usufruct ory cut down trees when he pleased ; 
others could not do so without the owner's leave. But wood was not oilly 
cut clown ^is fuel or the material for work: some woods — both private and 
domanial - were felled or even burnt in order to obtain arable or pasture 
land. 

In the oak woods along the Save which are part of the State domain 
the government granted to a foreign society the right to cut down timber in 
order to obtain staves and boards to export to Trance and Great Britain. 
This society had an unlimited right to carry on its enterprise and was not 
the least of the factors which caused the devastation of extensive woodlands. 

Mention has already been made of the attempt of the Turkish govern-’ 
ment, by means of the law of 1869, to regulate the jurisdictorv relations 
which determined the employment of the woods. In connection with this 
law different decrees were subsequently promulgated regarding the prepar- 
ation of resin and pitch (1872), the dues to be paid for felling w y ood (1874 
and 1875), the clearing by fire and otherwise of wooded territory (1875) ; 
but the law and these decrees were alike not applied, and forest economy, in 
consequence, derived no advantage. Only the decree having reference to 
the tax on tree-felling was enforced, and in consequence the government 
could receive a tenth of the value of all wood sold. 

So irrational a system of employing the woods would certainly have 
led to their entire destruction if the lack of roads had not proved an ob- 
stacle to this, Only the woods near navigable streams of water and near 
towns could in fact be cut down. 

After the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria and Hun- 
gary, the two provinces were provided with routes of communication which 
encouraged and facilitated the felling of woods. The natural protection 
afforded to the integrity of the woods by the lack of means of communica- 
tion vanished, and woods were cut down on such a scale that the govern- 
ment was obliged ?o interfere and to promulgate protective laws. 

In the period from 1879 to 1883 there were issued decrees against the*" 
burning of woods, decrees in favour of mountain pastures, and decrees to 
enable the recovery of taxes on tree-felling etc. ; but the lack of a cadaster 
made all these measures ineffective. Tree-felling could not be effectively 
regulated until after 3*884, the date at which Bosnia and Herzegovina had 
completed the work connected with their cadaster. Rules w€re then made 
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first for the domanial woods, and afterwards, in 1890, for the woods in pri- 
vate ownership. $ * G 

Tree- felling in domanial woods — Timber is felled in the domanial 
woods according to plans drawn up by the Forest Administration which 
take into account the particular conditions of different woodlands. Thqse 
plans are of three kinds: 

a) thgse which regard the felling of woods by the owners them- 
selves or their grantees (these plans are much detailed) ; 

* b) those regarding woods in which a grant has be'm made allowing 
the felling of a certain limited number of trees ; 

c) those regarding woods of which the felling has been allowed for 
a private purpose. 

In the two latter cases the plans do not contain many small details. 

Tree-felling can be undertaken in several capacities : n 

1) By the State directly : The woods in which the State undertakes 
tree-felling directly are six in number and have a total area of 150,000 hec- 
tares. In the early period of the Austrian and Hungarian ecupation the 
action of the State tended, thanks to this system, to encourage and advance 
the industry of the country, in that by it wood and charcoal were sold to local 
industrial enterprises directly and at low prices. But later it became 
customary to burn coal, and in consequence trees were cut down to produce 
not wood for charcoal burning but wood as the material for labour, especially 
as the material for railway sleepers. 

2) T he right to fell trees granted to private owners : According to the sta- 
tistical data of 1911 fourteen wooded territories, having a total area of 451,756 
hectares were granted to private firms. For the most part they were forests 
of conifer pines, and trees were felled in them to produce wood as the ma- 
terial of labour. 

In the early period of the occupation the means of communication 
were so few that not many business men were prepared to undergo the risks of 
enterprise of this kind. The right to felt was therefore conveyed privately 
but since 19x0 this system has been superseded by that of public auction. 

The Forest Administration draws up the scheme and indicates the trees 
which may be felled. The grant is for a long term - from fifteen to thirty 
years — and the price to be paid by the grantee is calculated on the 
basis of the number of cubic metres of timber he may obtain, allowing 
from five to nine crowns (1) for a cubic metre. The figures either do not 
vary throughout the period of the contract, or are low for the first years 
and rise with the passage of time. 

The State reserves the right to make use of the means of communication 
^established by the grantee, for the purposes of the tfee-felling which it 
undertakes directly. Obligations to private individuals attaching to the 
woods subsist unchanged. 

The long term of the contracts has given rise, to some criticism, for 
£nce wpod rises, in price every year the State thus suffers loss. But all 

r 0 , * 

r r (1) i crown r* about tod at par. , 
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attempts to conclude contracts for s^hort terms have failed, for enterprise 
of this kind necessitates large preliminary expenditure on the establish- 
ment of the means of coinpiunication necessary to profitable tree-felling. 

3) Grant of the right to fell a number of trees previously determined : 
(irants of this description are customary in the case of oak and beech for- 
ests, from which wood for sleepers, staves and industry is obtained. The 
price is fixed by calculating an average for all the trees in a wood by means 
of partial experiments. The State does not guarantee the number of trees 
thus calculated and indicated in the contract, and the grantee may not fell 
any trees not indicated by the Forest Administration . 

4) Tree-felling for trading : This is undertaken by small contractors 
who buy from the State a certain number of trees at fixed prices which vary 
from three to five crowns a cubic metre, according to their quality. In 
this case also the Forest Administration indicates which trees are to be cut 
down. 

5) Felling for domestic use and free felling : Wood is cut down, nomi- 
nally without payment, by the peasants for their domestic use, whether 
a« fuel or as material for the labour they undertake for their personal pur- 
poses. 

The necessary permission is given by the Forest Administration, by 
whom the trees to be felled are marked. Under the Turkish dominion 
felling for domestic purposes involved no payment whatsoever. It is still 
nominally free but actually the peasants pay dues of 0.50 crown for a cubic 
metre of firewood, and 2 crowns for a cubic metre of wood which is the ma- 
terial of labour. 

The Felling of private woods, — From the beginning of the Austrian 
and Hungarian occupation until 1890 the right of felling private woods 
was entirely unlimited. The rich owners and the usttfructories (Kmet) 
were subject in the matter to no rule but that of their own will. By the 
law of 1890 this freedom has been limited in accordance with the import- 
ance of a given wood to adjacent territories, and in accordance with the 
holder's right, which may either be absolute or encumbered in favour of 
others. Private woods were divided into three classes. The first of these 
comprises the woods which are calld “ protective ” because they shelter 
neighbouring territories. It is the duty of the local Forest Administration 
to determine which they are, the holder's right to appeal to the Central 
Administration being safeguarded. * 

In woods of this class all tree-felling is forbidden saving in exceptional 
cases in which permission is given as regards trees which are chosen and 
marked by the Forest Administration. 

The second class comprises woods let to the Kmet and, those in 
which the right eft property is limited by obligations in favour of out- 
side persons. In these woods the owner and the usufructory have th%un* 
limited right to fell trees for their personal use, but they may not do so for 
purposes of trade without the consent of the Forest Administration — a 
provision which exists in the common interest since the owner would safer 
loss if the. usufructary conducted unjustified fellings, and vice vefta. 
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The third class comprises the private woods not considered to he ‘ f pro- 
tective ”, in which the right of property is limited by no obligations. ‘ In 
these the right to fell trees,, whether for personal or trading purposes, is 
unrestricted, saving fin the case' when its exercise degenerates and pro- 
duces real devastation. The Forest Administration may then intervene to 
restrain it. 


* 

* * * 

* 

• In scientific Reviews there has been much discussion as to whether 
tree-felling in Bosnia and Herzegovina reduces the forest wealth of these 
provinces irremediably or whether the loss can be repaired by the simple 
action of natural, annual increase. Competent persons do not agree on 
the subject. According to Dimitch forest wealth does not suffer from the 
tree-felling because this is compensated for by the natural growth which 
follows on it. Hoffman, on the other hand, considers that this form of 
wealth has largely diminished in the east of Bosnia and south of Herze- 
govina and that the reforestation of these two districts is in consequence 
absolutely necessary. 

Considered apart from theoretical discussions the problem of reforest- 
ation is seen to be absolutely urgent. Its solution is necessary not only 
in the case of the State woods, whether these are felled by the State directly 
or by private grantees, but also in that of the Karst woods, which cover 
29 per cent, of the area of the district and have been almost completely 
laid waste by their irrational use as pastures. 

As regards State woods — whatever be the method by which trees 
are felled in them, the problem in their case presents no great difficulties. 
The Forest Administration in marking trees to be felled is careful to choose 
those which have well developed roots, and causes new shoots to be 
planted in the places left vacant by felling. Therefore to ensure reforest a 
tiou it is enough merely to prevent pasturage in the woods for several years. 

The reforestation of the Karst woods is, on the other hand, both more 
difficult and more costly. In them there is hardly any natural increase of 
trees and therefore it is absolutely necessary to have recourse to planting- 

The results obtained during the thirty-six years of the Austrian and 
Hungarian occupation have not been satisfactory, only 48,587 hectares 
having been reforested. 

If therefore it be recollected that in this country the conditions are 
very favourable to natural reforestation, light, heat and nutritive dements 
in the soil being present in abundance, the deduction must be that the slight- 
ness of results is due to especial causes ; and these are precisely the insuf- 
ficient sums appropriated , to reforestation and the irrational * system of 
pasturage. 

The official published statistics contain no data as to the quantity of 
wood cut down annually as fuel and raw material We can therefore give 
heffe onl& approximate figures which we borrow from private publications 
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and from the tables showing the export of wood and the payments made to 
the State. ■ ' * 

Ferdinand Schmidt gives us the data relative to the so-called “ free 
tree-felling. This accounted in 1909 for 1*621,715 cubic metres of timber. 
I<rom the statistics of international commerce we discover further that in 
T( ) ot ) 5)057,551 quintals of timber were exported, that is 595,290 cubic 
metres. 

These figures refer to the felling by grantees of entire woods and of 
fixed numbers of trees. * 

From the tree-felling undertaken by the State directly, which furnishes 
200,000 cubic metres of timber a year, the Treasury- derives some 800,000 
crowns. If to the former of these figures that referring to timber felled for 
trade, namely 200,000 cubic metres, be added, we find that 2,617,000 cubic 
metres of timber are cut down every year. 9 

The State's receipts under this head amounted in 1909 to 6,256,170 
crowns. ** 

It. should be noticed that tree-felling is not of use to the State only in 
bringing money to its coffers, but also furnishes a valuable asset to inter- 
national commerce and to many industries, while it contributes to the facil- 
itation of exchange by means of the routes of communication -which con- 
tractors have established for the easier transport of felled timber. 

The value of the timber exported in 1911 was as follows : 

Wood as raw material 3,774,888 crowns 


Railway sleepers 305,435 

Staves 800,908 

Boards 29,466,088 


34 > 347 > 3 r 9 

This figure represents more than a fourth of the total value of the 
exports. 

In 1906 the journeymen workmen employed in felling woods for grant- 
ees numbered 20,631, while 3,378 of them worked in the forests cut down 
by the *State directly, 

The number of labourers employed on work connected with tree- 
felling, outside those who have been mentioned, is not known, but the 
figures given are enough to show that the forests provide the population 
with a considerable amount of employment. 

According to Schmidt the value of the plant installed by forest contract- 
ors in Bosnia and Herzegovina is as much as 35,023,539 crowns, 24,338,930 
crowds being the sum sunk in means of communication which, as has been 
said, do not only^serve for the easier transport of wood but are also of 
general economic use to the country. * 

B) 'Pasturage in the forests. — Under the Turkish dominion the irra- 
tional distribution of landed property in general, as well as the insecurity of 
property and of persons, contributed to the circumstance that the popi*la~ 
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tion devoted themselves by preference to pastoral occupations. The laws 
by which the rights of pasturage on mountain lands were regulated were 
however extraordinarily confused, c 

The forests of tfie State and of the communes were considered by the 
peasants to be yes nullius : every shepherd thought himself entirely at lib- 
erty to pasture his herds in them and to cut down branches in them for 
forage. It even happened sometimes, and not infrequently, that shepherds 
set fire to forests and uprooted trees or scrubs to increase the extent of 
the land for* pasturage. To this practice, is due the wasting of many for- 
ests, especially the Karst woods. o 

The law of 1869 and the decrees promulgated in support of it brought 
about no improvement in the state of affairs. Although the Turkish gov- 
ernment was aware of the consequences which so barbarous a treatment 
of *the woods, in order to transform them into pasturages, must have, it 
yet did not remedy the existing condition by appropriate laws. <*It should 
be added that the idea of unrestrained liberty to utilize the woods for 
pasturage was so rooted in the minds of the whole population that 
the government did not dare to open up the question by having rt* 
course to especial measures or by introducing changes which would too 
abruptly have run counter to established usage in the country. The gov- 
ernment, therefore, did no more than regulate pasturage where the need for 
regulation was most acute, by simple and incomplete administrative meas- 
ures which were little adapted to the radical solution of the problem, 

These were adopted in the recently reforested Karst territory at the 
frontier of Dalmatia and Herzegovina, and in the forests of the districts 
of Zapagnaz and lyivno. 

For the ten years which follow on reforestation all pasturage of any ani- 
mal of any kind is forbidden. When these ten years are past the pasturing 
of sheep only is allowed ; that of cattle and animals of the goat tribe only 
after a further five years. 

In Karst, near the Dalmatian frontier, the peasants of the adjacent 
Dalmatian villages, relying on ancient custom, enjoy the right of pastur- 
ing their herds in the woods, and this right was preserved to them even after 
the Austrian and Hungarian occupation but suffered certain limitations 
from 1886 to 1888. In consequence of these every village is obliged to declare 
how many heads of live stock of each kind it possesses. All the live stock 
of a village constitute aherd, and the Forest Administration determines from 
time to time the terms on which pasturage is allowed. For animals of the 
goat tribe the right of pasturage is limited, 

By laws promulgated from 1895 to 1900 pasturage in the woods of the 
districts of Zapagnaz and lyivno is likewise regulated. 


§ 4, pORKST ADMINISTRATION. 


The Forest Administration was formed in 1880, The whole territory 
was divided into twenty-seven districts, for each which there was a 
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District Forest Administration, These local bodies depended on the Cen- 
tral Forest Administration which was a department of the Ministry o! 
Finance* , , 

In 1882, after Kalaj had entered on office, the Forest Administration was 
reorganized. The Central Administration was separated from the Ministry 
of* Finances and attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, as an autonomous 
department. The forest districts were given up and replaced by a system 
of division correspondent with* that used for administrative and political 
purposes. In each district a Forest Administration was thus formed, which 
was in dependent lof the corresponding political administration and subject 
only to the Central Forest Administration. 

This organization, somewhat modified, has been preserved until today. 

In 1890 the Central Forest Administration was divided into two de- 
partments — an administrative and a technical department. The adminis- 
trative department has charge of matters regarding rights of property, 
the choice of employees, fines for infringement of rules, etc ; the technical 
department is responsible for the employment of the woods, reforestation, 
plantations, etc. 

As regard woods felled by the State directly, or forming the subject of 
grants, Special Forest Administrations have been created which are independ- 
ent of those of the districts and subject only to the Central Administra- 
tion. The formation of a Special Forest Administration terminates the 
competence of a District Administration. 

The staff of the Ministry of Finance includes an adviser on questions 
concerned with the forest policy of the country. 

The forest organization which we have described is not free from faults,' 
especially as regards the division into local administrations. The forests 
are, as has been said, distributed unevenly about the different districts, 
some of these being more richly wooded than others. It follows that some 
local administrations have the care of extensive wooded territories, diffi- 
cult to superintend ; others only that of small woods. Hence there is 
need of a more reasonable division for purposes of forest administration, 
which would take into account the natural distribution of forests in the differ- 
ent parts of the land of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 

The government has hitherto not decided to form new institutions 
which would cause the faults of the old bureaucratic machinery of the for- 
ests to disappear. The Special Administrations whfch have been formed, 
and of which we have already, spoken, have however given sufficiently good 
results* 
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SOURCES : 

1) 3eMJieyCTpoeHHbEH Xo3aiicTBa). The Farms* made by the I/and Readjustment Com- 

mission) . Petrograd, 1915. 

2 ) OdenkiOBaHie 3 cm Jiey c*Tp 0 eiraai x r i> XoimiieTB r £>. (Enquiry into the Farms made 

by the Uand Readjustment Commission). Petrograd, 1915. 


The' agrarian reformation in Russia, which had its first real foundation 
in the imperial ukase of g-i2 November 1906, as to the emigration of peasants 
from the rural community (Mir), has often occupied our attention in this 
Review. In April 1911, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first great land reform — the abolition of serfdom in the Russian State — we 
published an article called " La reforme agraire et la banque fonciere des 
paysans In November 1913 and January 1914 we treated the same sub- 
ject in the article “ General Outline of the New Russian Land Reforms ", 
and finally in June and July of last year we published a very detailed 
article, "The Great Agrarian Reform of 1907-1914 and its Results Thus 
the basic features of the agrarian reformation have been sufficiently ex- 
plained, and we have at present to concern ourselves only with its results, 
its realization in practice, its consequences for the rural population, and the 
extent to which it has in general brought about a,redistribution of the land, 

A conclusive opinion on these points cannot yet be given — the pe- 
riod for which this great revolution has affected the conditions of land tenure 
is still too short — yet already a tendency may be detected in that direc- 
tion in which future progress will probably be made. 

Development hasjrom the beginning been very rapid, as the year’s re- 
port of the Commission for Land Readjustment proved. Several hundred 
thousand peasants were stated in this report to leave the fellowship of their 
village community annually, to enfranchise their strips of land from the 
property of the community and from the burden of “flurzwang”, and to 
settle as landowners, instead of mere occupiers of the collective Mif lands, 
either singly or in groups, on their self-contained plots of land. After the 
agrarian commission had been at work for five years more than a million 
self-contained peasant properties in severalty had been formed, and their 
number is now almost half that of all peasant holdings. It has become 
very important to discover what is the economic condition of these peas- 
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ant properties, and what enterprise, they allow. This fact induced the 
directors of Land Readjustment and Land Organization in the present Minis- 
try of Land to undertake, in the autumn of £913, an enquiry as to the farms, 
and to ptiblish their resultant conclusions in 1915 in two Volumes, namely (x) 
An, Enquiry into the Farms established in the Country , Petrograd, 1915* 
which contains only statistics ; and (2) a memorial (Edition de luxe) en- 
titled The Farms established in the Country , Petrograd, 1915, which is 
provided with excellent maps $nd with very well executed diagrams. 

We will notice the points in these works which most importantly char- 
acterize the results of the Russian agrarian reformation. 


§ 1. The organization of enquiry. 

a 


As ths aim was to give only a rough idea of what had been accomplished 
in the country by agrarian reform, the enquiry was not carried into all 
the provinces of European Russia in which properties in severalty had been 
formed, hut twelve provinces were chosen, lying in the different districts of 
the State and having most interest in the land settlement. Within these pro- 
vinces all the farms held in severalty which had been founded by the Land 
Readjustment Commission on the nadiel(i) lands, on the crown lands or 
on those of the Peasants’ Land Bank, and which had been in enjoyment of 
the new conditions for at least three years before the spring of 1911, were 
examined. Farms which had been in the actual possession of the peasants 
for only twelve years were excluded from the scope of the enquiry. The 
following table shows which provinces were chosen and the number of 
farms held in severalty lately formed in them: 


North and North west Region . 

Total number 
of 

Provinces farms inspected 

x. Mologa (Government of Jaroslav) 377 

2 . Sitschevka ( » » Smolensk) 1,506 

3. Troki ( » ” Vilna) 3,091 

4. Ostrov ( >, » Pskov) 1,570 

5. Rschev ( » » Tvjer) . . . * . . 758 

Central Region. 

f>. Orjel (Government of Orjel) 1,461 

7. Jepifany* ( » » Tula) 1,509 

— 9 

, Carryover * . . 10,272 


(x) Na<Uel - i. t\ the portion of land given to a peasant at the time of his en.* 

franchise ment. . * 

• * 
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Total number 
# ol 

Provinces iaims inspected 

* Carried over . . • 10,272 

Southern Region. 

8. Krementschug (Government of Pultava) . . * 2,302 f 

9. Bogoduchov ( » » Charkov) . ■ . 3 « 9 ^ () 

10. Beffdjansk ( » » Taurien). . . . 2,227 

Eastern Region . f 

xi* Krasmoufimsk (Government of Perm) . . * . 1,322 

12. Nikolajevsk ( » » Samara) . . - 2,200 

<■> 

Total . . . 22,399 

In the first three districts some provinces are said to be hampered 
by a scarcity of land: such are provinces 1 and 5 in the northern, 
province 6 in the central and provinces 8 and 9 in the southern region. 
Province 12, Nikolajevsk, in the eastern region was included in the en- 
quiry because notices very often appeared in the press which described the 
position of the farms formed in it as being very bad, and connected the 
radical politics of its population with the land settlement* To distinguish 
the provinces further we add that houtor (1) farms prevail in provinces 
3 and 4 and otroub (1) farms in the others. 

The enquiry was conducted in every province under the direction of 
a provincial, committee, constituted of the marshal of the provincial nobil- 
ity as president, the president and other members of the directing body of 
the provincial zemstvo, a member chosen b}^ the governor and one nomin- 
ated by the ministry. The local agricultural specialists, zemstvo leaders 
and others might be co-opted by the committee as advisers* Such a combin- 
ation gave the best guarantee for the committed complete unbiassed and 
adequate opinion. The enquiry itself — the filling tip, there and then, of 
the schedules of printed questions — was at first carried out by those mem- 
bers of the I y and Readjustment Commission who could be momentarily 
set free from their customary work — agricultural specialists, laud -surveyors 
and so forth. In ord^r better to unify the work, and make more exact and 
complete the answers to the scheduled questions, district leaders and chiefs 
were chosen and subjected to the committee* 

The whole number of those employed on the enquiry in the twelve pro- 
vinces was 283. Of these 223 obtained answers for the scheduled questions, 
and there were forty-five district leaders and fifteen district chief! The 
•following table shows their social standing and callings : 

00 The Russian words houtor and otroub are not easily translated. Both signifiy 
forms by which the peasants hold their self-contained farms In severalty. The distinction 
in that w£ile in houtor farms the dwelling house stands among the fields, in otroub farms 
is separated from them (otroubitj a» to separate). * 
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Persons employed 



• 

Agricultural specialists: 

Government .... 

Zemstvos ....... 

Instructors in the several 
branches of farming : 

Government ...... 

Zemstvos ....... 

Farming superintendents and 
experts : 

Government 

Zemstvos 

Surveyors ......... 

Surveyors* assistants .... 

Presidents and secretaries of 
farmers’ societies ..... 

Students of the Agricultural 

* Schools 

Others (Zemstvo leaders, teach- 
ers in popular schools, 
oflScials of local corpora- 
tions, etc.) ........ 

• 

• Total . . . 

. > . ■ , 
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As appears from this table more than half those who took part in this 
enquiry were public servants. •The agricultural specialists, the instructors 
in the different branches of farming, the farming superintendents and ex* 
perts form the most numerous group, 60 per cent, of the whole number. 
The agricultural specialists of the government and the zemstvos vwe 
present in almost equal numbers. More than 64 per cent, of the whole 
number of persons taking part in the enqufcy had had special training in 
agriculture. * 

. In general, only those were called upon who had tlfeir fixed dwelling 
in the province which was being investigated and were thus very familiar 
with local conditions. 


§ 2 . The procedure of enquiry. 


The procedure of enquiry into the farms held in severalty was throughout 
uniform. For every peasant farm a schedule of questions made on one pat- 
tern was drawn up, comprising about 150 questions. The first page of 
the schedule held for the most part questions which could be answered in 
terms of figures, the other page such as were answerable in words. The 
shedule contained, when filled up, the following data : area of the investig- 
ated place, type of farm — whether houtor or otroub — , date and descrip- 
tion of its formation, number of family and of hired labourers, distribution of 
land according to crops, yield, herds pastured on it. rent, economic position, 
collective property etc. Remarks were added as to epidemics which might 
have occurred, damage done by hail and fire, and other factors which had 
importantly affected the fortunes of the farm, as to purchase and sale of land 
and succession to it, etc. The answers to all these questions, except those 
concerned with the yield of grain and fodder, were given with regard to 
the time of the enquiry as well as for the last years before the land settle- 
ment, with a view to making a comparison possible. 

In addition to the schedule for single farms another was drawn up to 
be iised for a whole settlement (village) ; and containing about ninety 
questions as to the proportion of houtor s and ottoubs in the village, 
holdings of which the parcels were not united, the works of the band 
Readjustment Commission, earlier employment of the land, the price of 
the land and the amount of rents, all in reference both to the period 
after the divided strips of holdings had been united and that in which they 
lay scattered. * 

~ '"In the different provinces the enquiry occupied the following periods : 
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Provinces 

\ 

Enquiry began 
Oil 

Enquiry ended 
on 

Period 

of 

Enquiry in Days 

_ 

1. Ostiov 

(Gov. of Pskov) .... 

18 September 

I November 

45 

2. Sitschevka 

( • 

Smolensk) . . . 

23 

1 » 

4° 

3. Troki 

(V 

■) Vilna) 

,23 

IO » 

49 , 

4. Rschcv 

( *> 

» Tvjer) .... 

28 » 

20 October 

23 

5. Mologa 

( * 

» Jaroslav) . . . 

1 October 

1 December 

62 

6. Orjel 

f » 

» Orjel) . . . 

1 » 

30 October 

! 3o „ 

7. Jepifauy 

( » 

» Tula) 

6 >) 

5 November 

3i 

8. Bogodtfehov 

( * 

Charkov). . . 

7 

7 " December 

62 

9. Nikola jevsk 

( >* 

» Samara} .... 

IO » 

5 9 

57 

10. Berdjansk 

( * 

>) Taurien) .... 

II » 

29 November 

5° 

1 1 . Kronen! schug { » 

* Pultava) .... 

I 4 

22 » 

40 

12. Krasnouiimsk 

( » 

» Perm) 

19 ') 

2 December 

L _ r 45 


On an average the enquiry lasted for about a month and a half. When 
the schedules had been filled up as completely as possible they were remit- 
ted to the Committee for Opportunities of Iyand Settlement, registered with 
it, and collated and elaborated during the year 1914. The investigated farms 
were then classified according to their chief distinguishing mark — whether 
they were situated on nadiel land or on crown and Feasants' Land Bank 
land. These separate groups were .then subdivided, the houtor and otvoub 
farms being distinguished from each other. The following distribution 
resulted : 

A. Farms on the Nadiel Land . 

I, Houtor farms on which the farm buildings and dwelling-house of 
earlier peasant farms were transferred to a new site. 

IL Houtor farms on which there was no transference of buildings, 
because when the parcels of land of the holding wer£ united all the land sur- 
rounding the farmyard was included with them. This took place most 
frequently in the farms where laudownefship is economically lowest, and 
where therefore the cost of transferring buildings and making a farmyard 
was t*o much for the owners. 

III. Otrouit farms. 

* 

B. Farms on Crown and Peasants’ Land Bank Lands * 

* I. Houtor farms where the steading has been established on a 
new site. ^ ** 

II. Oircub farms, where the steading has been transferred, and estab- 
lished in a hamlet. The difference between these two groifps is slight, be- 
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cause the hamlets referred to consist of a very small number of buildings, 
and therefore in the second as in # the first groug the parcels of land belong- 
ing to a farm are in 'the direct neighbourhood of its steading 

III Qinub farms where there has been no new settlement. 

The groups were then further subdivided, according to whether all 
the land of a farm had been united, or certain parcels of land, as yet un- 
dealt with, remained attached to the farips. 

Five groups were made according to the size of the estates, 

(1) Farms of up to 5 deciatines (1) land 1 

(2) " from 5 ” ” to 10 deciatines 

(3) ” ” ” 10 " ” " 15 

„ (4) 75 77 77 15 77 7> ^5 

(5) ” ” more than 25 

As some farms had been so changed after the agrarian reformation that 
they could hardly be included in this classification they were separately 
investigated. They were : (i) farms which after the land settlement were 
divided by inheritance ; (2) farms entirely sold after the land settlement ; 
and finally (3) farms having owners who did not live on them or farm them 
as their principal business. 

As before stated the elaborated material was published in two volumes 
by the Ministry of Agriculture in 19x5. 


§ 3. Characteristics of the investigated provinces, Especially from 

THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE AGRARIAN ORGANIZ- 
ATION. 


North and North West Region. 

1. The province of Mologa in the government of Jaroslav haw an area 
of 432,516 deciatines, and a soil generally of sandy loam which grows more 
fruitful as it verges towards the south. The population is about 150,000, of 
whom morethan 90 per cent, are villagers. The peasants own 254,000 decia- 
tines of land, or 58.6 per cent, of the area of the whole province : of this land 
160,000 dedatines ar ejwdiel land. The average holding of a peasant is 
of 5.6 deciatines. The conditions of ownership and the utilization of the 
soil are unfavourable to development : parcels of land in one ownership are 
scattered within one village, anil there is nadiel land owned in common 
by several villages. Holdings are moreover much divided into scattered 
strips.. Climatic conditions are also undesirable. All l^ris makes agricul- 
ture difficult and drives the population to seek opportunities in neighbour- 
ing "districts. 

The band ^Readjustment Commission began work in this province in 
May 1908, at first separating the single villages in order to undertake the* 
cdbibiniqg of the lands of the respective holdings in .each village, and to 
* * 

(i) * decjathie # sw 2 acres 2 roods 31*9535 poles, ' ’ 
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form hoitfor and otroub farms. t T p Id i January iqii only 377 holdings in 
severalt}3 having a total area of 3,822 deciatines, were thus called into being : 
32a of them (2,748 deciatines) were on n&diel land apd fifty-seven (1,074 
deciatines) on lands of the Peasants’ band Bank. After however the .amount 
of scattered parcels of land in single villages had diminished the formation 
of foldings in severalty became much more rapid and their number attained 
on 1 January 1915 to 1,279, having an area of 9,707 deciatines (6.1 per 
cent.), the average area of a farth being 7.5 deciatines. „ 

2. The province of Sitschevka in the government of Smolen.sk embraces 
an area of 253,27} deciatines, of which 8 per cent, is wooded. The soil ’is 
not fertile. The population is more than 135,000, of whom 94 per cent, are 
a rural population. Panning is here the principal industry. Nadiel land 
forms 61. 1 per cent, of the whole area ; the average farm is of 7,6 decia- 
tines. 

Many properties are formed of scattered pieces of land — the holding 
of a peasant being often divided into a hundred parcels, many of which 
are at a distance of as much as ten versts (1) from his steading. 

* The land organization authorities began in October 1906 to set up here 
a Commission for hand Readjustment, whose work was much protracted and 
almost entirely confined to making the lands of one holding contiguous and 
the formation of houfot and otroub farms in single villages. During the 
course of their enquiry 1,601 holdings in severalty were established with a 
total area of 13 486 deciatines, and from these 1,506 farms had been formed 
up to the year 1911 and ninety- five arose as a result of subdivision. 

On 1 January 19x5 the number of newly formed peasants’ farms was 
3,703, that is 18 . t per cent, of all the peasants’ farms in this 1 province, and 
their total area was 31.279 deciatines (20.2 per cent 3 . The average area of 
a single farm was 8.4 deciatines. 

3. The province of Troki in the government of Yilna has an area of 
*.185,555 deciatines. The soil is on the whole not fertile. The population 
numbers 250,000, almost entirely villagers. Their chief industry is farming. 
The mdicl land has an extent of 213,264 deciatines (43.9 per cent.), of which 
the greater part belonged in the time of serfdom to State peasants. The 
average peasant holding measures fifteen deciatines. Peasant cultivation 
was here exclusively on the holding in severalty system, and houtor and 
otroub farms were found ready to hand by the lane] organizers. 

The band Readjustment Commission was established here in September 
1906; and up to 1 January r<jn, 3,091 fa$nis held in severalty, with a 
total area of 32,3x9 deciatines, were formed on the nadiel land. O11 x Jan- 
uary 19x5 the number of newly formed farms had reached 5,985 (42.1 per 
cent.) afid they hat^a total area of 6i,jor deciatines (28.7 percent.). The 
average extent of a peasant farm made by the commission is 10.2 deciatines. 

4. The province of Ostrov in the government of Pskov has an area of 
453,660 deciatines. The soil is almost throughout heavy or rather heavy 
sandy loam. The population is 200,000, of whom 96 pet cent. are % 

• * 

% 

♦ ■* * 


{1) r verst 1166.322 varus. 
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villagers. Agriculture "is the principal industry. The nadiel laud of the 
peasants measures 226,268 deciatines (51.9 per cent.). They own also 
73,000 deciatines of* additional bought land, making a total of 70 per cent, 
of the whole area. 

Until the time of the agrarian reformation the land was exclusively 
held collectively (obsts china) and the average peasant tilled 8. j deciatines. 

The Land Readjustment Commission was established here in September 
1906. Up tg 1 January 1911, 1,570 peasants' holdings in severalty were 
formed, wdiich by the effect of inheritance during the time of the enquiry 
came to number 1.62. Of these 1,100, having an area of 9,798 deciatines, 
are on nadiel land; and 524, measuring 8,850 deciatines, on the lands of 
the Peasants' Land Bank. Since then the number of self-contained peasants' 
farms has largely increased. On 1 January 1915 the total area of the nadiel 
lands surveyed was 35,931 deciatines, and of them 32,206 deciatines (14.3 
per cent.) were included in 3,851 houtor and otmiblnxiw -- 14,2 per cent, 
of all the peasants' farms. The average extent of a newly formed farm 
in severalty was 8.4 deciatines. 

5. The province of Rschev in the government of Tvjer has an area hi 
350,894 deciatines. The soil is predominantly sandy loam. The population 
is about 200,000, including 177,000 (88 per cent.) villagers. Agriculture is 
the principal industry. The nadiel land extends over 188,578 deciatines 
(52.9 per cent.). The peasants liave bought in addition some 70,000 de- 
ciatines. The average area of a farm is 7.5 deciatines. Up to the time of 
the Land Readjustment the nadiel land was exclusively held collectively, 
and in most villages there were from twenty to forty separate strips of 
land in each farm. 

The Land Readjustment Commission was established here in May 
1909 and in accordance with the wishes of the people began at once to separ- 
ate the scattered parcels of land in single villages and unite them together. 
Up to 1 January 1911, 776 farms in severalty were formed (18 of them arose 
through division by inheritance), having a total area of 6,411 deciatines. 
Later there was further development, and the number of newly created 
houtor and oiroub farms reached, on x January 1915, 3,429 (13.8 per cent.), 
and had a total area of 35,308 deciatines (18.5 per cent.). The average area 
of a newly formed peasant farm held in severalty was to deciatines. 

* 

The Central Region. 

t>. The province of Orjel in the government so-called has an area of 
268,328 deciatines. The soil in the north is sand and sandy loam , in the south 
black earth. It is not. well watered. The population 1^.277,000 ; itfchiding 
- i8g,ooo (65.7 per cent.) villagers. The factories of the province and the various 
accessory branches of industry take about half the population off the land. 
The area of the nadiel lands was 158,322 deciatines, of which 88,382 decia- 
tines (55.8 per cent.) belonged to the former serfs of private landowners, 66,026 
deciatines (39.2 per cent.) to the former State peasants, and 7,9x4 deciatines 
(5 per cent.) teethe peasants who belonged to the administration of appnn- 
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ages. The peasants have bought other 24,000 deciatines of land. Common 
ownership of the soil is here almost universal, and generally the nadid 
common lands of several villages lie together, being palled “many -village 
commons M , or “ one-place settlements 

The .hand Readjustment Commission was established here in Septem- 
ln*r iqob and began its work b\ separating the common lands of single vill- 
ages and the formation of self-contained peasant farms in such villages 
On x January 1911, 1,461 farms held in severalty had been constituted and 
thirteen have arisen by inheritance. Of these newly formed farms 1,1:98, with 
a total area of 8 /1 49 deciatines, were on nadid land, and 276, having an area 
of 3,424 deciatines, on lands obtained from the Peasants' hand Pank. On 
1 January 19x5, 32,867 deciatines of land were sunned by the hand 
Readjustment Commission which belonged to 5,112 owners of farm stead- 
ings. On this territory 1,934 houtor and otroub farms (7.2 per cent.) were 
formed, having a total area of 12,813 deciatines (8.1 per cent.). The 
average extent of a farm held in severalty was 6.6 deciatines. 

7. The province of Jepifany in the government of Tula has an area of 
21)9,859 deciatines. The inhabitants number 143,000, including a rural pop- 
ulation of 137,000. The principal industry is farming, farm products be- 
ing worked up in the factories of the province. The peasants' land extends 
over 1 15,400 deciatines (49.2 per cent.) , of which 103,330 deciatines are nadid 
land. The average area of a farm is 4.6 dciatines. Almost all land is here 
held in common (ohstschina) and the parcels of land are much scattered. 

The hand Readjustment Commission established itself here in May 1907. 
Up to January 1911, 1,509 farms held in severalty were constituted, having 
a total area of 16,724 deciatines and lying entirely on land obtained from 
the Peasants' Land Bank. In course of time the commission extended 
its operations to nadid land. Up to 1 January 1915, 4,232 b&uior and 
otroub farms were formed, making 18.8 per cent, of all the peasants' farms 
in the province and having a total area of 14,687 deciatines (14.2 per cent.). 
The average extent of a newly formed farm is 3.5 deciatines. 

The Southern Region . 

8. The province of Krementschug in the government of Pultava has an 
area of 305,680 deciatines, of which about 200,000 (Jeciatines (65 per cent.) 
are held by peasants. The former peasants of the State hold the chief part of 
the nadid land, 78 per cent. The average extent of land tilled by a holder 
is 3.8 deciatines. The inhabitants number 325,000, of whom three quarters 
are a rural population. More than 73 per cent, of the people are engaged on 
farmiiJg. The isolated farm steading system is almost universal, obtaining 
in 82 per cent, of all the peasant farms ; and the scattered parcels of single** 
holdings are here, as elsewhere in the government of JPultava, much 
entangled. 

The hand Readjustment Commission was established here in July 1907. 
Numerous demands for settlement of land met it at once. ^Yet tl*e separ- 
ation of single villages from a union of communities was attended in many 

* _ m 
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cases with difficulties of a legal character, until the issue of the law of 
29 May 191 1 which in many ways extended and completed earlier land 
settlement laws. Nevertheless the conmiissionTmyeeded in bringing 2,392 
farms held in severalty into being before the beginning of ipxx ■ of these 
1,739 were on nadid land and 563 on land of the Peasants band Bank, 
After the issue of the law of 29 May 191 1 the number of the newly formed 
farms was much augmented: in 1915 there were 8 ,jj(> houtor and olrtmh 
farms on nadid land only, having a total arSa of 26,987 eleciatines (17.6 per 
cent.). The average area of a single farm was 3.2 deciatirjes. 

9. The province of Bogoduchov in the government of Charkov has an area 
01269,876 deciatines, of which 73,950 deciatines (two thirds) are nadid land. 
The soil is black earth. The chief industry of the population of 202,000 is 
farming, w r hich employs 80 per cent, of them. In the sugar refinery and various 
trades there is much possibility of employment. Until the agrarian reform* 
ation the land in more than 70 per cent, of all the villages in IhC* province 
was held in common (obstchina) and remarkable for the degree to which 
the holdings were split up and the parcels of them scattered. Immediately 
after the establishment of the I, an cl Readjustment Commission in Septem- 
ber 1906 they met with so many demands on the part of the peasants for 
the union of the scattered fractions of their holdings, that they could hardly 
attend to all of them. On 1 January 1911 there were already in existence 
3,986 farms held in severalty, of which 3,818 were on nadid land, 156 on land 
acquired from the Peasants' band Bank and eleven on crown land. At the 
time of the enquiry of 1913, 119 more holdings had arisen through subdi vision 
by inheritance. On 1 January 1915 the work of the Readjustment Commis- 
sion had ended, having brought into being 17,247 farms having an area of 
76,155 deciatines; and of these 13,647 farms (41.6 percent, of all peasant 
holdings), having an area of 62,983 deciatines (36.2 per cent.), wer v Iwitior 
and oiroiib. The average area of a single farm was 4.6 deciatines. 

10. The province of Berdjansk in the government of Taurien has an 
area of 811,281 deciatines. The soil is black earth and conditions are on t he 
whole favourable to agriculture. The population is about 453,000, Includ- 
ing' a rural population of 385,000 (about 88 per cent.), harming is the chief 
industry. The factories employ 10 per cent, of the inhabitants. The nadid 
land extends over 715,000 deciatines (88 per cent.). The area of the bought 
land, whether acquired from common or collective holdings or individual 
peasants, is 23,000 deciatines. An average farm has an area of some 
16,5 deciatines. Most of the land is held in common. 

The band Readjustment Commission began their work here in February 
1907. On 1 January 191*1 the district already included 2,234 farms held 
in severalty having an area of 31,944 deciatines, and of#these 2,062 r farms, 
■-extending over 28,428 deciatines, were on midi el land, and 172, with an 
area of 3,516 deciatines on crown land. On t January 1915, 106,230 de- 
ciatines were held under the agrarian organization, and of these 104,662 
deciatines (14.6 per cent, of the nadid land) formed 9,717 (22.4 per cent.) 
houiot atid olniub farms. The average area of a single farm was 10.7 de- 
ciatines, . # * 
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The Eastern Region. 

■» 

1 1 . The province of Krasnoufimsk in the government of Perm has an area 
of 2,341,567 deeiatines, Its eastern part is on the wooded and hilly projec- 
tions of the Ural Mountains. The population (Russians, Bashkirs, Ta- 
tars, etc.) is 370,000. The chief industries are farming and mountain work, 
the latter absorbing 28 per cent.xff the inhabitants. Peasants" f^rms number 
52,000 and extend over some 910,000 deeiatines of nadiel land (39 per cent.). 
The land is held ’h common and holdings are much divided into strips held 
in one or in different villages : from one to two hundred strips are scattered 
over from fifty to sixty villages. 

The I, and Readjustment Commission began its work here in 1997, 
first separating the villages from the unions of communities, and then mak- 
ing the lands of holdings contiguous and creating holdings, especially otroub 
farms, in the different villages. Up to x January 1911, 1,322 farms, having > 
an area of 26,629 deeiatines, had been formed. 

' The enquiry of 1913 concerned itself also with thirty farms which arose 
through subdivision by inheritance. The band Readjustment Commission 
further extended its activities, and on 1 January 19x5, 70,089 deeiatines 
had been surveyed which belonged to 4,082 owners. Of this land, 50,388 
deeiatines (5.5 per cent, of the the whole area of the province) were devoted 
to 2,640 farms held in severalty (5 per cent.), having an average area of . 
19.x deeiatines. 

12. The province of Nikolajevsk in the government of Samara has an 
atea of 2,642,549 deeiatines. In its northern district the soil is the black 
earth of the steppes, on the whole a poor soil. The climate is dry and 
droughts are frequent. The population is 650,000 ; and — the province 
being very extensive — the density of population only 22.4 to a quarter verst. 
The villagers are entirely occupied with farming. In the eastern quarter 
Bashkirs are to be met with as well as Russians. The nadiel land covers 
1,431,131 deeiatines (54.1 per cent.), 868,479 deeiatines (32.8 per cent.) 
are in private ownership ; and 324,894 deeiatines (13 per cent.) belong to 
the crown, the churches and various foundations. The average area of 
a farm is 21.8 deeiatines. 

Besides the divided state of the holdings and the long distances between 
the .strips of a holding and a peasant's steading, the frequent bad harvests 
in this district which are a result of the gre$t dryness, especially prevalent 
in latter years, determined the work of the band Readjustment Commis- 
sion, In October 1906 the commission was established here. Up to x Jan- 
uary 19&1, 2,220 farjtns, having an area of 80,413 deeiatines, were formed: 
of these farms 1,346, extending over 55/279 deeiatines, were on nadiel lar^d ; ** 
809, with an area of 23,663 deeiatines, on land of the Peasants' band Bank; 
and forty-five, with an area of 1,471 deeiatines, on crown land. At the 
time of the enquiry other twenty-seven farms had arisen as the result o£ 
inheritance. The commission has made great further progress here, 
especially latterly: off x January 1915, 14,020 howto? arA^oiroub farms 

. 
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(21.3 per cent.) had been formed, havihg an ar6a of 318,719 deciatines of 
nadiel land. The average extent of a farm was 22.7 dciatines. 


§ 4, Classification of the investigated farms according 
to the nature of their origin. 


The investigated farms, 22,399 i* 1 number, formed — -.according to the 
nature of their origin or rather the form of their original tenure — three 
groups : 

I. farms on nadiel land. 

* II. farms on lands of the Peasants' Land Bank. 

III. farms on lands of the crown. 

The following table shows the total size of each of these groups and its 
size in each of the twelve provinces : 
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From this table it appears that e i7,557 self-contained peasants' farms 
were formed on the nadiel land by the Land Readjustment Commission, 
4,603 on lands bought from the Peasants' L&nd Bank and 229 on crown 
land. The 429 farms which have arisen owing to subdivision by inheritance 
are not included. 

On the nadiel land houtor and oiroub farms were found in all the inves- 
tigated provinces except the single province of Jepifany (government of 
Tula) ; they were on the bank lands in eight provinces and on crown lands 
in three. 

Of the 14,567 farms on nadiel land answers to all the scheduled questions 
were received from 14,813. The farms having owners living away from 
them — 1,777 in number, those which were sold after the land settlement 
1,284 number, and 323 farms which were subdivided by inheritance, 
were classified in a separate group of 752 properties, when the enquiry 
was elaborated. ^ 

The group of the farms on crown lands, which is small in number and 
differs little in character from that of those on lands of the Peasants' Land 
Bank, was united to the latter to form with it one group of 4,832 farms. 

If therefore we except the farms subdivided by inheritance, and those 
as to which only incomplete data have been collected — whether because the 
owner -does not live on Ins property or has sold his steading or for other 
reason — we have the following distribution of the farms investigated : 


On nadiel land 

On crown and bank lands . . . 

On all lands . 


Number of Farms 

Houtor 

Otroub 

Total 

4,825 

9-358 

14,183 

1,517 

3,315 

m 

4,832 

6,342 

12,673 

19,015 


Thus the houtor $ form one third of the whole number of farms investi- 
gated, winch fact, as the report adds, shows a great increase in the former 
proportion of houtor to oiroub farms. 

Of the 17,567 farms on nadiel land investigated, 14,757 (84 per cent.) 
arose by the disentanglement and separation of th^ property of whole 
villages, 2,810 (16 per cent.) by the elimination of single owners from 
villages. 

In the new conditions of the reorganization of the land the farms up 
4p 1911 were as follows : 
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* 

9 

1 

Total 

IQ 07-8 

1909 

1910 

1911 

lor 1907-1911 * 

Number of farms , . . . 1*499 

3.169 * 

9.562 

* 2,337 

17.567 

Percentage of whole num- 


ber 

8-5 

18.0 

54-5 

19.0 

100,0 


A 


As appears from these figures the maj ority of the newly formed peasants' 
farms in severalty — namely 73.5 per cent. (18.0 + 54.5) — had a£ the time of 
the enquiry enjoyed the new conditions created by the Land Readjustment 
Commission for not more than four years. This circumstance, this short 
existence of the new peasants' farms, should be very particularly noticed 
in forming an opinion on the results of the enquiry. 


(To be continued ). 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. — Commander JoshilfC. Wedgwood. 

M. F. in The Contemporary Review, No. 609, September ig. 

The government of British East Africa have prepared a scheme for land 
settlement embracing two million acres to which another million can be 
added, all without entrenching on native reserves. The greater part of this 
territory lies in the well watered glens of Leikipiu, between the Maw and 
Mount Kenia, at an altitude of from 5,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea. 
Other detachments lie in the comparatively low Kavirondo land (4,000 
feet) towards Lake Victoria, and along the pipe line between the Bttra 
Mountains and Taveta (3,000 feet), in the cattle country of the Turkhana, 
and north of Kenia up to the Northern Uasin Njiro River (4,000-6,000 
feet) ; but these three last are not yet surveyed. These vast areas are now 
surveyed in farms of 2,800 acres, but the Land Department believe that 
they could cut them down to farms of near 1,000 acres, and still arrange 
water for every farm. In many cases they could form whole colonies of 
farms good for coffee, which would not exceed 360 acres. There is room 
here, in any case, for 3,000 settlers on the land. 

The lands arc not badly situated even so far as transport facilities are 
concerned, and these will improve. The British East African government 
propose to offer these farms to all white officers and men who have fought 
in East Africa atid may therefore be presumed to know what the prospects 
are, as conditioned by the excellent climate, agricultural conditions and 
exigencies of labour. t 

The conditions of the 999 years’ lease are these : 

« (1) Within five years the settler must have put £300,, into his 
farm in the way of permanent improvements as well as*ps\ an acre (for every 
awe held above three hundred) in either permanent improvements or agri- 
cultural machinery or stock. Two thirds of this expenditure must be incur- 
red in the first three years. 

_ " (2) A rent of 10 cents (1 i j i d.) an acre is charged. The rent is 

revisafele as iollows : after thirty-three years 1 p^r cent. ; after sixty-six 
years 2 per <pent. ; and after ninety-nine years 3 per cent, on the improve- 
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merit value. At no subsequent revision shall the rent exceed 3 per cent, on 
the improved value 

So the average 1,000 atre farm will jJhy £6.135.4$. rent, and involve a 
further annual outlay of at least £88 for five years, in house, dip, kraal, fen- 
cing, cleaning, ploughing or stock. The lease, giving title to the land, can be 
issued within the month, on payment of small survey fees, and money may 
be raised on such a lease. 

Quite half the settlers will £row coffee : it is the “ rage M and the profits 
are enormous. Next to coffee in popularity will probably come cattle. 
Sisal and flax arl out of the question on account- of the machinery required, 
except under conditions of co-operation which cannot be presumed. 

The land offered is attractive to the British and South African troops 
who fight in these regions. No fewer than 130 men of the Second Rho- 
desian Regiment have, on their own initiative, written to the governor to 
ask on what terms they could get land. 

The difficulty in British East Africa is to obtain labour, and 2,000 or 
3,000 new settlers — planters — will only increase the competition for labour 
aM force up wages. The settler who wishes to succeed must have con- 
siderable capital at his disposal. 


CANADA. 

THE PACIFIC RAIIVAY COMPANY’S SCHEME FOR COLONIZATION. — Bulletin de 
la Soci&te dn Geographic de Quebec . — Quebec, May- June, 19x6. 


There has been discussion *as to the best methods of helping Canadian 
soldiers, and even other British soldiers who go to Canada after the war. 

It is certain that a large number of soldiers will find themselves at 
the end of the war unemployed, if not homeless ; and many men who 
leave camp will be unable or unwilling to endure the restrictions of a 
sedentary life. 

Lord Shaughnessy announced, when consulted on this subject, that 
the Pacific Railway Company of which he is chairman has prepared a whole 
vast scheme of colonization as an aid to a solution of the problem. It 
involves the preparation of a thousand farms in Western Canada which 
will be ready for occupation next spring. * 

These prepared farms will be placed at the disposal of soldiers of good 
character who wish to take up agriculture. They will not be given away, 
but tie Pacific Railway Company undertakes to give facilities for 
purchase and peculiar advantages which will enable those who acquire— 
them soon to become freehold farmers and to build up homes for them- 
selves and their families. 

The Pacific Railway Company believes that the population of th$j*e 
farms will be sufficiently numerous to support a school, a ^church and a 
model farm. # * * 1 
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ECONOMY IN GEN^RAI* 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IyAND SETTLEMENT OF EX-SKRVICE MEN . — Agttculluml Gazelle. London, 23 October 
1916. « 


The Board of Agriculture has acquired under the provisions of the 
Small Holdings Colonies Act, 1916, for the purpose of a land-settle- 
ment colony of ex-service men, an estate of 2,363 acres f near Pattington, 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, about fifteen miles distant from Hull. 

Vacant possession will be obtained on 6 April 1917. 

€ The soil is a rich alluvium capable of producing very heavy crops. 

This colony, when fully developed, will consist of a central farm of about 
200 acres and sixty small holdings of “ mixed farming ” type^veraging 
about thirty -five acres in extent. The equipment of each of the latter will 
include a comfortable cottage and the necessary farm buildings for working 
the holding. * 

The central farm will be under the management of a director, 
and will be equipped with machinery, implements, horses, etc., whch 
will be let out on hire to settlers in need of them. It will in- the first 
instance embrace the greater part, if not the whole, of the estate, por- 
tions of which will be taken away from time to time for the formation or 
extension of the settlers' holdings. 

Selected applicants will receive preliminary training in that they will 
workmen the central farm under the supervision of the director, receiving 
wages until such tima as they are considered capable of working a holding 
independently. They will then be' allotted at a reasonable rental land 
near their cottages which, if of less extent than the average-sized holding 
above indicated, may be subsequently inefeased by further land taken 
from the central farm. 

Applicants who are able to satisfy the Board that they have the ne- 
cessary capital and experience may be allowed to take tip holdings without 
preliminary training. Co-operative methods will be adopted for the pur- 
chase of requirements and the consignment and disposal of produce. 

It must be clearly understood that the government do not propose to 
make direct advances of capital to ex-service men desirous of taking up 
holdings, but it is hoped that industrious men, even if possessed of but little 
capital of their own, by starting* as workers on the central farm and at the 
same time cultivating a small plot on their own account, will gradually 
be able to increase the area under their own control unljl they are "ible to 
^supjport themselves entirely from this source. Endeavours will be made to 
establish a system of co-operative credit to assist men of this class. , 

In the selection of settlers preference will be given, as between men of 
$gual merit and qualifications, to those whose wives or sisters or daughters 
have, asrthe result of their employment on the land either before or during 
the war, acquired proficiency in milking or other farming operations. 
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ITALY. 


1 . TIIE INSTITUTION OF AN AUTONOMOUS MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. — Gaz- 
zctta U fiddle del Regno d' Italia, Number 148, Rome, 24 June 1916. 

** 


By a decree of the General Lieutenant of the kingdom, dated 552 June 
1916 (No, 755), and in response to a wish long exposed by^ Italian agri- 
culturists, the J^inistry of Agriculture, Industry and Trade was divided 
into two parts, of which one is concerned with agriculture and is called 
Minister 0 per V Agricultural, while the other is concerned with industry, 
trade and labour and is called Ministero per Vlndustria , il Commercio e 
il Lavoro. To the new Ministry of Agriculture have been assigned ^he 
general and especial services having reference to agriculture, agricultural 
instruction, agricultural industries, vegetable pathology and zootechnology, 
to the forests, communal domains and public rights, and to agricultural 
statistics, mines, hydraulics and meteorology. 

To the Ministry of Industry, Trade and Labour, on the other hand, 
there have been assigned the services having reference to trade, industry 
and industrial, commercial and professional instruction, to weights and * 
measures and the assaying of precious metals, to property in ideas and to 
economy in general, and the services entailed by the inspectorates of in- 
dustry and labour, and by credit, social insurance and thrift, statistics and 
labour. 


2 . TO ENCOURAGE THE BRINGING INTO CULTIVATION OF UNCULTIVATED 
LANDS AND THE GRQWIN& OF CEREALS. — Gazzetta Utficiale del Regno d' Italia, 
Number 349, Rome, 23 October 1916. 

By a recently promulgated decree of the General Lieutenancy of the 
kingdom, and on the proposal of the Minister of Agriculture, a competi- 
tion to .which prizes attach has been opened for the provinces of the south, 
of Grosseto and Rome and the islands. Agriculturists who during the farm- 
ing year of 1916-17 restore to cultivation lands long abandoned, and 
grow in them wheat, maize, oats and other cereals, may take part in the 
competition. ' 

Prizes will be awarded at the rate of five liras (1) for a quintal (2) of 
wheaf and three ljjras for a quintal of maize, oats or less important cereals, 
and may not amount to more than fifty liras for a hectare (3) of land., 
brought into cultivation. 

(1) 1.2611 liras * is. ^ 

' (2) i quintal i cwt. 3.874 qrs. ^ * 

(3) l hectare « 2 ac*»s 1 rood 35*383 poles. 
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Besides such prizes co-operative societies, Agricultural labourers 1 asso- 
ciations, and small farmers directly cultivating their lands may, as a sup- 
plementary prize, h£ reimburse*! for a fifth #f the cost of the chemical 
manures they have used. 

With the same object of encouraging the manuring of lands especial 
facilities are accorded to small farmers, cultivating their lands directly, in 
Sardinia, in connection with the special competition for this island opened 
by a decree-jaw dated i October 191b. 0 

The recently created Provincial Commissions of Agriculture (1) have, 
together with the agricultural institutions, the task of superintending the 
competition in each province and of judging it according to especial rules. 
The chief object is to ensure that in districts where corn growing is most 
carpal a supplementary prize shall be given to whoever grows cereals on 
fresh land and thus increases his yield. 


* * 




3, THE NEW ORGANIZATION OF SUPPLY. — Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, 
Number 184, Rome, 5 August iqi6. 


By a decree of the General Lieutenancy of the kingdom, dated 2 Aug- 
ust 1916, No. 926, important regulations have been made “ to facilitate 
the supply of the articles of food and merchandize commonly and largely 
consumed Since this decree constitutes one of the most important 
measures taken by the Italian government in the course of the present 
war, we think it may be useful to summarize its chief provisions. 

It must first be stated that hitherto the supply of articles of primary 
necessity undertaken by the public administration has had several defects, 
inevitable through the nature of its organization. As a need became man- 
ifest, as the powerlessness of ordinary trade tej meet some one of the 
country's many necessities was recognized, it was decided to entrust the 
new task to the State, and a special agency was created for the discharge 
of duties somewhat different from those usually falling to the administra- 
tion, In this way there was improvised, on principles sometimes not of 
the purest, a complex organization which was scattered over different 
departments and was not always fitted to discharge its duties in the best 
possible manner. Eight different agencies, shared among four ministries, 
could not indeed have the co-ordination and the power necessary to carrying 
on without useless loss of time or money the work of supply. There was 
therefore a need for unification and co-ordination, <>n t a single principle 
w and under a single control, in order that effort might be clearly directed to 
the*desired end. It is this unification which has been accomplished by the 
decree which has been cited. In it, as will be seen, both the objects at 
which the agencies of the government should aim, and the means they 

(r) Intermliomji Review of Agricultural Economics, October (>, 1x9* 
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may employ, are indicated. Their mandate is "double : they must first 
supply, by purchases in foreign markets, the deficiencies of the national 
market, ascertaining by enquiries the quantities of goods needed ; and se- 
condly they must defeat the action of speculators and monopolists. 

Since governmental authorities cannot completely satisfy the demand 
*f consumers nor alone overcome the difficulties of this time they must 
have the help of less important public institutions, of the large specific 
organizations which can on Occasion constitute “ autonomous consumers' 
associations " and thus collaborate, really effectively, with all the measures 
of the central ^organization of supply. The following are the principal 
provisions of the new decree. 

For the duration of the war the Ministry of Agriculture is charged 
with the facilitation of the supply of foodstuffs and articles commonly, and 
largely used. It , is therefore enabled : i) to buy merchandize of which 
there ism lack in the country ; b) to requisition merchandize, or failing it 
establishments for production, for the needs of the public administrations 
and the civil population ; c) to fix the maximum prices for sale to the public 
'according to the decree of the General Lieutenant dated 27 April 1916, 
No. 472, and to see that they are applied ; d) to furnish, for sale to the 
public by means of the public local administrations, merchandize imported 
and requisitioned according to a) and b) ; e) to authorize, if necessary, the 
constitution of autonomous consumers' associations ; /) to regulate the sale 
and consumption of merchandize of which a lack becomes evident ; g ) to 
take in general the measures necessary to the ends which have been in- 
dicated. 


To carry out these provisions two special agencies have been formed 
within the Ministry of Agriculture^ the central commission of supply 
and the temporary supply service. 

Th first of these is presided over by the Minister or the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Agriculture and is composed of the representatives of the 
different ministries, the* director of the temporary supply service, citizens 
*who are experts in trade and representatives of consumers' organizations. 
It makes decisions as to the import and requisition of products and commod- 
ities for the civil population ; the fixing of their prices and the conditions 
of their sale ; the subjection of merchandize to maximum sale prices and the 
amounts of such maxima ; the preparation and proposal of measures to 
facilitate supply and restrain the rise of prices. 

Officials and experts having special knowledge may be attached to this 
commission to deal with the affairs of private individuals. The results 
of its deliberations are placed before the Ministry of Agriculture in order 
that* opportune fneasures may be taken. 

The powers of the existing office for the supply of corn are transferred 
to the temporary supply service, which also will be formed* of State officials, 
experts assuming the character and responsibilities of public officials, and 
others, ^ 

The decree further establishes that the Minister of Agriculture can 
delegate particular Junctions to the prefects, who will beiielped by a pro- 
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vincial consultative commission for consumption. They will themselves 
nominate and preside over this commission and it will consist of four mem- 
bers, chosen from persons having' economic and commercial knowledge and 
from the representatives of the consumers. 

Within the central commission there will be constituted : a) an admin- 
istrative committee responsible for arrangements regarding . purchase# 
sales and transport and for general administration ; b) a committee of ap- 
peal responsible for deciding appeals. * 

A revisory committee, formed of three members nominated by the 
Minister of the Treasury in agreement with the Minister of Agriculture, 
will supervise the administration and the finances of the supply service. 

Finally in Article n, one of the most important clauses of the decree, 
it ^provided that, in order to exercice a moderating influence on the price 
of merchandize in general use, the communes, in agreement with the 
public institutions for benevolence and thrift, with ethical and freligious 
bodies generally, with the local co-operative societies and with the citizens, 
may constitute^autonomous consumers 1 associations, in which the respon- 
sibility of the founders will be limited by the amount of capital they com 
tribute. The constitution of these associations will be recognized, and 
their by-laws will be approved, by a decree of the Minister of Agriculture 
issued in, agreement with the Minister of the Interior. 

These autonomous associations will form legal persons and will be sub- 
ject to the superintendence of the prefect who will examine their accounts. 
In case of administrative disorder the prefect can dissolve the admin- 
istrative council and name an extraordinary commissary, and if need be 
he can order the liquidation of the association. 

* A certain number of these societies have already been formed. They 
propose (i) to exercise on the markets a practical and restraining influence 
opposed to the artificial excesses of free speculation, and to help especially 
the classes in least easy circumstances in their purchase of articles of pri- 
mary necessity. To attain this end, in accordance with the conditions 
and exigencies of local economic life, they a) give moral and material sup- 
port to the formation, development and co-ordination of co-operative so- 
cieties : b) organize, on behalf of institutions and societies belonging to an 
autonomous association, collective purchases of the articles and products 
most essential to consumers ; c) instal and work workshops or establish- 
ments for production, etc. 

There is no doubt that if associations of this kind be strongly formed 
and wisely administered, they can exercise a beneficent influence, in that 
they counteract local factors prodttcing a rise in prices and constitute an 
element of stability. They will discharge their function more success- 
iullyyn proportion as they succeed more and more in superseding specu- 
lators. . « 

See Cooperazione Italiam, No. 1209, Milan, 15 September 1916, for the scheme lor by- 
laws of the autonomous consumers’ associations, drawn tip by the Lega Nationals della Coope- 
rative, m 
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, MEXICQ. 


REORGANIZATION FOR THE EAND SURVEY. — Diario official. No. 270. 6 Sep- 
* t ember 1916. 

\ 

In order to give a fixed basis to the distributioarof the land tax the 
Mexican goveriVnent passed on the 6th of last December a law dated 
19 Septembre 19x4 which recasts the* organization for the land survey. 

For the purpose of such recasting an especial commission, called 
Junta Calificadom t mll be constituted in each of the different States of the 
Mexican Union, and will be responsible for registering real estate and for 
valuing ,Jk together with the capital invested in it. This commission will 
comprise the receiver of taxes, the municipal treasurer, and three persons 
liable to taxation who will be nominated by the presiding official of the 
communal government, and it ought to begin its work within eight days 
after the promulgation of the law. 

By the terms of Article 5, “ every proprietor or usufructory, owning 
or administering capital within the republic repiesented by urban or rural 
land, herds, and commercial buildings whether for purposes of industry or 
manufacture, is obliged to present within a month to the commission of 
the municipality of that territorial sphere, within which lies such pro- 
perty of his, a detailed description of this property In his declaration he 
should specify the situation and extent of his urban and rural real estate 
and the value of all the property in buildings which constitutes his capital. 
In the case of an expropriation iirtmf public interest the government will 
have the right to pay to the interested persons, by w r ay of indemnity, the 
value which has been declared and registered by the land surveyors. 

The commission will, examine each declaration submitted to it and, 
after using every available means of information, will ratify or modify the 
cleclarecl value of the real estate in accordance with the knowledge it has 
obtained. 

Persons liable to taxation who do not conform to the provisions of 
the law within the prescribed interval are liable to a fine of an amount 
eqital to one to five per cent, of the value of the’’ undeclared real estate, 
which shall be valued by the commission in right of its office. 

A right of appeal against the decisions of the commission is recognized 
in persons who believe these to have injured them. Appeals should be* 
madertn writing to the competent commission within fifteen days of the 
publication of the list of holdings of real restate and their values. * . , 

A commission for the inspection of the land survey will also be formed 
in the Capital of each State. The municipal commission of the respective 
.States will deliver to it the result of their labours, and its principal duty 
will be to decide on the appeals made by persons liable to taxation t 
the amount of taxation at which their property has been ‘"assessed. This 
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inspecting commission will be constituted by tile governor of the State, 
the treasurer, and three other members* nominated by the governor. 

When all differences have bc?en settled th<*eomniission for inspecting 
the land survey will prepare three copies of the final list of holdings in real 
estate and the amount of taxation at which they are assessed. One copy 
will remain with this commission ; the second will be delivered to the Gen* 
eral Treasury of the State and the third to the Secretariat of Finance. 

The taxes*in each State and municipal t<?xes will be fixed on the basis 
of this list. 
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BRAZIL. 


WAGEMAN (Du. Ernst) : Die deutsclieu Kolonislen im brasilianischen r Slaate Espirito Santo 
[The Gentian Colonists in the Brazilian State of Espirito Santo), 151 pp., Munich and Leip- 
zig, Dtrnker and Humblot, 1915. 


• This book is the result of a journey in Brazil and of an enquiry, made 
locally, into German colonization in the Brazilian State of Espirito Santo. 
The author was able freely to visit the chief colonizing governments in this 
State, could question people and himself make sure of the exactness of his 
information. A very fertile region, and one in which European colonization 
may he said hardly to have begun, was in question ; and there is no doubt 
that this study has contributed such useful knowledge and interesting 
facts on its subject as cannot be neglected. 

The German colonists in Espirito Santo number about 18,000. Ger- 
man immigration to this State, whi ch ha s taken place since the second half 
of last century, has brought into irbetween 2,100 and 3,500 persons who 
have been responsible for the existing groups of colonists. 

In this connection the following figures are instructive. They refer 
to the whole period of immigration and show the enormous growth due to 
tlje relation between births and deaths. 


Births 19,000 

Deaths ..... 4,000 

Increase. . . . c i5,ooo 

Immigration 2,500 


17,500 

♦ m 

Thus in a period of from thirty to sixty-five years the German population 
of this place has been multiplied by seven, by the sole operation of the law 
of ^natural increase. This decides beyond doubt the question of the facil- 
ity with which European immigrants become acclimatized in these regions ; 
and proves the excellence of the climatic, hygienic and natural ccipditioti^ ^ 
of the State of Espirito Santo. ~ 
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In-order further to explain these facts we 4'ill give figures showing the 
number of births and deaths in 1911 and 1912 in terms of the percentage 
of the number of inhabitants 1:1*1912 to which* they were equivalent. 


Births Deaths 


Campinho 

39 per cent. 

7 

per 

cent. 

Santa Eeopoldina. , . 

50 

» 

4-5 

V 


Jequifiba . . . . . 

42 

» » 

8 

)) 

n 

Kalifornia 

48 

» » 

7 ( 

» 

)) 

Santa Maria 

43 

» )> 

7 

)) 


Santa Cruz 

60 

» » 

10 

)> 


Santa Joanna 

72 

» )) 

14 

» 

)) 


In the beginning the government of Espirito Santo distributed to the 
colonists allotments of land having an area of more than fifty hectares. 
The extent of^the allotment was in time reduced by half and was finally 
fixed at twenty-five hectares for one colonist household. However, as«a 
result of the changes of ownership resultant on purchase, inheritance and 
otherwise, some colonist families have contrived to occupy as much as 
twenty such allotments. Two or three of them may be taken to represent 
the average holding, which has therefore an area of fifty or seventy-five 
hectares. A holding of seventy-five hectares is cultivated on the following 
plan : 

1. Coffee .... 1 y 2 to 2 hectares 

2. Maize. .... 4 » 6 » 

3. Tubers .... — -x » 

t 4. Pasture .... 4 » 


This accounts for hardly a sixth of the whole property. Prom ten to 
twelve additional hectares may be taken to represent land tilled but not 
planted, and the rest is occupied by forests. # 

Colonists' holdings on the plain differ somewhat from those at a great- 
er elevation, in that on the former a larger share of the land is devoted to 
pasture, in proportion to the larger number of animals kept, 

Coffee is the coloifist’s most important and often his only source of 
income and profit. The average coffee harvest of each individual colon- 
ist in Espirito amounts to from ibo to 150 arrobas (1). If he obtain a yield 
of from 250 to 300 arrobas he is in easy circumstances ; if his yield average 
from 500 to 600 arrobas for each member of his household he is wealthy, 
Th^ average harvest of a colonist family of eight persons it about x ,200 arro- 
bas" The total amount of coffee produced by the German colonists is 
about 450,000 arrobas, out of three and a quarter millions produced by the 
State of Espirito Santo. 

{1) Aftobd *= 33*069 lbs. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


1. SAVAOK (W, O.) : Kurm. Housing (London, T Fisher Unwin, 1915, pp. X -j- 
pis. 16, figs. 5). 

The author gives briefly the historical development of -the housing 
problem in Enghnd and Wales and describes how the housing conditions 
may be improved. A brief review of the laws relating to rural housing 
and sanitation is included. 

He summarizes his conception of the housing problem as follows : 

« Existing cottages are wearing or have worn out economic causes 
prevent private enterprise erecting more in anything like sufficient and com- 
pensatory" numbers ; the local authorities will not build if loss is likely 
to fall upon the rates and the powers to make them are ineffective ; the 
State, through the Local Government Board, exhorts and stimulates, but 
provides no pecuniary help ; the problem is being solved in each place in 
which it arises by the migration to town or colony of some of the best of 
the agricultural working classes. 

« If the shortage of houses is dealt with, the question of dealing with 
defective houses presents no great administrative difficulty. The remedy 
for defective houses is simple — it is more houses. If only there are enough 
houses the defective houses can be closed or made fit ». 


2. VISCOUNTESS WOUSBLEY : Women and the Land. Loin Ion, Clmtlo anil Winclus, xtji 6 
pp. 230. 

« This volume is written with the object of directing the attention ot 
women to subjects connected with the land. Topics which may i uteres 
the practical woman farmer and market gardener " are treated, but the 
volume is 14 meant more especially to convey suggestions for good, sound, 
lasting work which could be carried out advantageously by lay people, 
those who have hitherto only been distant 1> brought into touch with food 
supplies and rural subiects. " Portions ofjlie text have already appeared 
in The Nineteenth Century and The Contemporary Review. 

hollowing an introduction of 17 pages are eleven chapters dealing 
successively with the various advantages of an increased interest of womefl 
in the land and the need for improved rural education and eo-operatiot^f of 
professional women farmers, etc. The question of the settlement of educated 
men and women on the land receives special consideration. The future 
peasant class, co-operation in agriculture, women's institutes (with parti- 
cular reference to the social problem), the importance of teaching garden „ 
frig, of building up siTiall holdings and of market gardening! better housing 
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for theiabourer, the wages of the rura* labourer' village indust rievS, the edu- 
cation of village women and girls, and the woman gardener of the in tore, 
all find a place in this volume, which contains 16 photographic illustrations. 


UNITED STATES. 

\v U T / n (R. D. H.) The m\rkbixng of farm products (New York, The^IucmiUau Co., 
*pp. XIV+483). 


The author’s thesis is that marketing is a phase of production as deiin- 
ed-bv the professional economist. He defines production as the creation 
of utilities, that is, any process that makes a thing more useful, as by mould- 
ing it into more desirable forms in the factory, by transporting it from 
one place where it is less needed to another place where it is more needed, 
or by storing from one season of the year when it is less needed until 
another season when it is more needed. He has treated this subject from 
this point of view under the headings of marketing at country places, 
methods of sale, functions and organizations of wholesale trade, sales by 
auction, cold storage as a factor in marketing, cost of marketing, transport 
as a factor in marketing, prices of farm products, produce exchanges, 
price quotations, future trading, inspection and grading, city markets aifd 
direct marketing by parcel post, co-operative marketing, problems of retail- 
ing, and weaknesses, remedies, and governmental activities. 
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